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DAGIJERREOTTPE.  A  photographic  process  discoyered  by  H  Dagaerre,  a 
celebrated  French  dioramic  painter,  and  published  in  July,  1839 ;  the  French 
Government  having  secured  a  pension  for  life  of  6000  francs  on  M.  Dagaerre,  and  of 
4000  francs  on  M.  Isidore  Niepce,  the  son  of  M.  Nicephore  Niepce,  who  had  for 
some  time  been  associated  with  Dagnerre  in  carrying  forward  the  experiments  which 
led  to  li.  Daguerre's  discoyery. 

It  is  rendered  clear  from  some  of  Niepce's  letters,  that  he  had  abandoned  all  hope 
of  succeeding  with  iodine,  upon  which  the  sensibility  of  the  Daguerreotype  plate 
entirely  depends.  In  a  letter  to  Daguerre,  Niepce  says,  **  I  repeat  it,  sir,  I  do  not  see 
that  we  can  hope  to  derive  any  advantage  from  this  process — the  use  of  iodine — more 
than  from  any  other  method  which  depends  on  the  use  of  metallic  oxides  ; "  and  in 
another  he  writes,  **  A  decoction  of  thlaspi  (shepherd^s  purse),  fumes  of  phosphorus, 
and  particularly  of  sulphur,  as  acting  on  silver  in  the  same  way  as  iodine^  and  caloric, 
produce  the  same  effect  by  oxidising  the  metal; 'for  from  this  cause  proceeded  in 
all  these  instances  their  extreme  sensibility  to  light"  Niepce  died  in  July,  1833. 
Daguerre  proceeded  with  his  experiments  for  nearly  six  years,  before  he  succeeded 
in  producing  the  desired  results.  The  Daguerreotype  process  depends  on  the  pro- 
duction of  a  very  delicate  chemical  compound  of  iodine  and  silver,  on  the  surface  of 
a  carefully  prepared  silver-plate.  This  compound  is  chemically  changed  by  the  ra- 
diations  proceeding  from  any  external  object  illuminated  by  the  sun.  The  image  is 
developed  by  the  action  of  mercurial  vapour,  and  lastly  rendered  permanent,  as  far 
as  the  action  of  light  is  concerned,  by  dissolving  off  the  iodide  of  silver,  by  hyposul- 
phite of  soda.  According  to  the  first  published  description  by  Daguerre,  the  process 
is  divided  into  five  operations.  The  first  consists  in  polishing  and  cleaning  the  silver 
surface,  by  friction,  with  cotton  fleece  imbued  with  olive  oil,  upon  the  plate  previously 
dusted  oyer  with  very  finely-ground  dry  pumicestouQ  out  of  a  muslin  bag.  The  hand 
of  the  operator  should  be  moved  round  in  circles  of  various  dimensions.  The  plates 
should  be  laid  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  solidly  supported.  The  pumice  must  be  ground 
to  an  impalpable  powder  upon  a  porphyry  slab  with  water,  and  then  dried.  The  surface 
is  next  to  be  rubbed  with  a  dossil  of  cotton,  slightly  moistened  with  nitric  acid,  diluted 
with  sixteen  parts  of  water,  by  applying  the  tuft  to  the  mouth  of  the  phial  of  acid, 
and  inverting  it  for  a  moment.  Two  or  three  such  dossils  should  be  used  in  suc- 
cession. The  plate  is  lastly  to  be  sprinkled  with  pumice  powder  or  Venetian  tripoli, 
and  rubbed  clean  with  cotton. 

The  plate  is  then  placed  in  a  wire  frame,  with  the  silver  surface  uppermost,  over  a 
spirit  lamp,  meanwhile  moving  it  so  as  to  act  equally  on  every  part  of  the  plate.  In 
about  five  minutes  a  whitish  coating  will  indicate  that  this  operation  is  completed. 
The  plate  must  now  be  hud  upon  a  mt  metal  or  marble  slab  to  cool  it  quickly.  The 
white  surface  is  to  be  brightened  by  rubbing  it  with  cotton  and  pumice  powder.  It 
must  be  once  more  rubbed  with  the  cotton  imbued  with  acid,  and  afterwards  dried  by 
friction  with  cotton  and  pumice ;  avoiding  to  touch  the  plate  with  the  fingers,  or  with  the 
part  of  the  cotton  held  in  them,  or  to  breathe  upon  the  plate,  since  spots  would  thereby 
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be  prodnoed.  After  cleaning  with  cotton  alone,  the  plate  is  ready  for  the  next 
operation. 

The  second  stage  is  that  of  iodising  the  plate  v  a  box  is  prepared,  having  iodine 
strewed  over  its  bottom,  and  the  silver  plate,  face  downwards,  is  placed  a  few  inches 
above  the  iodine,  and  the  lid  of  the  box  being  closed,  all  is  left  at  rest  for  a  short 
time.  The  plate  most  be  left  in  this  position  till  the  sarfoce  of  the  silver  acquires  a 
fine  golden  hue,  caused  by  the  vapours  of  the  iodine  rising  and  condensing  upon  it ; 
but  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  assume  a  violet  tint.  The  room  should  be  darkened, 
and  no  heat  should  be  employed.  When  the  box  is  in  constant  use  it  gets  impreg- 
nated with  iodine,  and  acts  more  uniformly  and  rapidly ;  but  in  general  states  of  the 
atmospheric  temperature  this  operation  wiU  be  effected  in  about  twenty  minutes.  If 
the  purple  colour  be  produced,  the  plate  must  be  repolished,  and  the  whole  process 
repeated. 

The  plate  with  its  golden  hue  is  to  be  introduced  with  its  frame  to  the  camera 
obscura.  During  this  transfer  the  light  must  not  be  suffered  to  strike  apon  the 
sur&ee  of  the  plate ;  on  which  account,  the  camera  obscura  may  be  lighted  briefiy 
with  a  small  wax  taper. 

The  plate  is  now  submitted  to  the  third  operation,  that  of  the  camera  obscura,  and 
with  the  least  possible  delay.  The  action  of  this  machine  is  obviously  quicker  the 
brighter  the  light  which  acts  upon  it ;  and  more  correct,  according  as  the  focus  is 
previously  accurately  adjusted  to  the  place  of  the  plate,  by  moving  backwards  and 
forwards  a  roughened  pane  of  glass,  till  the  focal  point  be  found ;  and  the  plate  is  to 
be  inserted  precisely  there.  This  apparatus  exactly  replaces  the  ground  glass.  While 
the  prepared  plate  is  being  &stened,  the  camera  must  be  closed.  The  plate  is  now  in 
a  proper  position  to  receive  and  retain  the  impression  of  the  image  of  the  objects 
presented  the  moment  that  the  camera  is  opened.  Experience  alone  can  teach  the 
proper  length  of  time  fbr  submitting  the  plate  to  the  concentrated  rays  of  light ;  be- 
cause that  time  varies  with  the  climate,  the  seasons,  and  the  time  of  day.  More  time 
should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  than  what  is  necessary  for  fixing  a  distinct  impression, 
because  the  parts  meant  to  be  clear  would  be  apt  to  become  clouded.  The  impression 
of  the  image  of  nature  is  now  actually  made  upon  the  plate  ;  but  it  is  as  yet  invisible; 
and  it  is  only  after  a  lapse  of  several  minutes,  during  which  it  is  exposed  to  mercurial 
vapour,  that  fiuot  tracings  of  the  objects  begin  to  be  seen. 

The  fourth  is  the  operation  with  quicksilver,  which  must  follow  as  soon  as  possible 
the  completion  of  the  third.  Here  a  phial  of  quicksilver,  a  spirit  lamp,  and  a  glass 
funnel  with  a  long  neck,  are  required.  The  funnel  is  used  for  pouring  the  mercury 
into  a  cup,  placed  in  the  bottom  of  an  apparatus  which  will  allow  of  the  application 
of  heat.  No  daylight  must  be  admitted  to  the  mercury  box,  a  small  taper  only  being 
used  to  examine,  from  time  to  time,  the  effects.  The  plate  with  the  dormant  image 
is  placed  some  distance  above  the  mercury,  which  vaporising,  evokes  in  a  truly 
magical  manner,  the  delicate  lines  which  the  solar  pencil  has  traced. 

After  each  operation,  the  interior  of  the  apparatus,  and  the  black  board  or  frame 
should  be  carcSfhlly  wiped,  in  order  to  remove  every  particle  of  mercury.  The 
picture  may  now  be  inspected  in  a  feeble  light,  to  see  how  far  the  process  has  suc- 
ceeded. The  plate,  fireed  fh>m  the  metallic  bands,  is  to  be  placed  in  a  box,  provided 
with  a  cover  and  grooves,  to  exclude  the  light,  till  it  is  made  to  undergo  the  last 
operation.  For  the  fifth  and  last  operation  the  following  articles  are  now  required :  — 
strong  brine,  or  a  weak  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  ;  two  troughs  of  tin  plate,  and 
a  jug  of  distUled  water.  The  object  of  this  process  is  to  fix  the  photographic  picture. 
One  of  the  troughs  is  to  be  filled  with  brine  to  the  depth  of  an  inch,  and  the  other 
with  pure  water,  both  liquids  being  heated  somewhat  under  the  boiling  point.  The 
solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  preferable,  and  does  not  need  to  be  warm.  The 
plate  is  to  be  first  immersed  in  the  pure  water  for  a  moment,  and  transferred  imme- 
diately to  the  saline  solution,  and  moved  to  and  fro  in  it  to  equalise  the  action  of  the 
liquor.  Whenever  the  yellow  tint  of  the  iodine  is  removed,  the  plate  is  to  be  lifted 
out  by  the  edges,  and  dipped  straightway  in  the  water-trough.  The  plate,  when 
lifted  out  of  the  water-trough,  is  to  be  placed  immediately  on  an  inclined  plane :  and 
without  allowing  it  time  to  dry,  is  to  be  floated  over  with  the  hot  distilled  water  from 
the  top,  so  as  to  carry  off,  all  the  saline  matter.  As  the  quicksilver  which  traces  the 
images  will  not  bear  touching,  the  silvered  plate  should  be  secured  by  a  cover  of  glass, 
made  tight  at  the  edges  by  pasting  paper  round  them. 

The  Daguerreotype  process  as  thus  published,  although  even  then  an  exceedingly 
beautiftil  process,  was  not  sufiScicntly  sensitive  to  enable  the  operator  to  obtain 
portraits  ft^m  the  life.  A  period  of  twenty  minutes  was  required  even  with  the 
most  favourable  light  to  produce  the  desired  effect  Numerous  modifications  were 
speedily  introduced,  and  many  of  them  were  patented. 

The  progressive  advance  of  this  branch  of  the  photographic  art,  though  of  great 
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inteRtl,  cnmot  be  dwelt  on  b  this  pUce.  Tho«e  who  are  intereiMI  In  the  hiquiiT, 
will  find  the  mrormuioQ  fall;  detailed  in  Hanl'a  Manual  of  FhaUpvplig,  6th  Editito, 
1857.  It  will  be  lafficient  in  thii  work  to  detail  the  more  important  improremeDti 
which  have  beeome  geDerally  adopted.  The  firat  adtance  of  real  importance  wai 
made  t^  Mr.  Towaoa,  of  Deronport,  who  hat  aince  that  time  dislingmihed  bimietf 
bj  the  mtrodnctioaof  hi«i7itein  of  Great  Circle  Sailing.  Hr.  Towion  aoggested  the 
OMof  enlai^ed  leitaea,  and  bj  acting  with  luch.  Dr.  Draper,  of  New  York,  waa  the 
firM  to  ^t>eQre  a  portrait  from  the  life.  Still  ttiia  wa*  a  tedioua  proceas,  bat  in  1840, 
Mr.  Goddard  propoaed  the  nae  of  bromide  of  iodine,  by  which  iaSnitely  increaaed 
■enaibility  wm  oblained.  Prom  that  time  the  Dagnerrwlype  waa  generally  employed 
ft>r  portTBhure,  ontil  the  fltcilitiea  of  the  caUodion  proceaa  droTs  it  from  the  field. 

Tbe  improred  manipalation  now  reaoWei  Itaelf  into 

Careftally  poliahiaff  the  ailver  plate  after  lome  of  the  method*  previonaly  deicribed, 
and  the  application  finally  of  the  highest  polish  by  the  oae  of  a  buffer,  the  beat  form 
being  that  employed  by  H.  CUndet 

In  a  bos  on  a  roller,  to  which  there  ia  a  hBDdte,j^.  63B,  ia  placed  a  long  piece  of 


diab-colotired  velvet,  which  can  be  drawn  onl  and  extended  by  meaca  of  a  aecond 
rolleT  npon  a  perfectly  flat  table.  The  Snt  foot  or  two,  Ibr  example,  ia  drawn  outt 
the  plate  which  haa  already  received  iU  preliminary  poliahing  is  placed  Ikce  down- 
warda,  and  being  pressed  close  with  the  fingen.  a  rapid  circnlar  motion  ia  given  to  it, 
nod  in  a  tew  nunales  it  receivea  its  highest  lustre.  Aa  the  velvet  becomes  blackened 
by  nae,  it  i*  rolled  ofi^  the  portion  remaining  in  the  box  beiog  always  perfectly  clean 
and  nady  for  oae. 

Tbe  iodising  proceai  follow!  :  and  for  thia  parpose  a  box  aimilar  to  that  represented 
will  be  (bund  to  be  very  convenient,  <Jig.  689).  ,^^ 

Thia  iodising  apparatus  consists  of  a  square  bos 
with  a  eloaely  fitliog  cover  o,  false  side*  are 
placed  at  an  angle  with  this  box,  a  cup  D  at  tbe 
bottom  eontaina  the  iodine,  which  is  covered 
with  a  thin  ganxe  aereen  i  i.  c  ia  a  cover 
which  confines  the  iodine  when  it  is  not  required 
for  the  plate  I  this  dividing  the  box  into  two 
parts,  a  B,  and  K  K.the  former  being  always  full 
of  iodine  vapour.  When  it  is  desired  lo  iodise 
a  plate,  the  cover  c  is  removed,  the  silver  plate 
ia  placed  at  n,  and  the  cover  o  closed. 

Tbe  plate  ia  thus  placed  In  the  iodine  box 
natQ  it  acquires  a  fine  atraw  yellow  colour.  Id 
another  box  is  placed  either  bromine  or  some 
one  of  the  many  accelerating  flnida.  If  bro- 
mine, or  any  bromide  is  employed,  (he  plate 
ahontd  remain  until  it  becomea  of  a  roie  colour. 
As  a  general  rule,  if  (he  yellow  colour  produced 
by  iodine  be  pale,  the  red  ahonld  be  pale  also ;  if  deep,  the  red  n 
The  proper  time  for  exposing  a  plate  to  any  of  those  chemical  aubste 
destined  to  produce  the  sensitive  film,  must  vary  with  tbe  temperature,  and  it  can 
only  be  determined  by  experience.  The  sensitive  plate  ia  now  removed  to  the 
camera  obecnra,  for  a  deacriptioa  <if  which  see  PDOTOcaAPBT.  It  ia  scarcely  neces- 
sary  to  say,  that  tbe  plate  most  be  preserved  m  perfect  darkness  until  eipoied  to  , 
(he  image  in  the  CBmeia.  A  few  seconds  when  the  plate  ia  properly  prepared  will 
be  fonnd  amply  anfficient  lo  produce  the  beat  effect 

The  impreMion  must  be  developed  in  the  merctiry  box  {Jty.  640)  in  the  manner 

dewribed  by  Dagnerre.    Thia  mercurial  box  consista  of  a  box  mounted  on  legs, 

having  a  cloae  Bung  cover  a,  and  an  iroo  bottom  in  which  is  placed  the  mercury  Ct 
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640 


and  a  small  thermometer  f  to  indicate  the  proper  temperature,    o  is  a  piece  of  glass 

let  into  the  side  of  the  box  through  -which  the 
Daguerreotype  plate  h  fixed  in  the  frame  b  can 
be  seen,  d  is  a  spirit-lamp,  and  i  the  platform 
on  -which  it  stands.  The  subject  is  eventually 
fixed  by  the  use  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  which 
removes  the  bromo-iodidc  of  silver  and  leaves 
a  picture  produced  by  the  contrast  between 
a  combination  of  the  silver  and  mercury,  and 
the  surface  of  the  unchanged  polished  silver. 

•  The  application  of  chloride  of  gold  to  the 
finished  picture  was  introduced  by  M.  Fizeau. 
Chloride  of  gold  applied  to  the  picture  has 
the  effect  of  fixing  and  enlivening  the  tints.  A 
small  grate  being  fixed  by  a  clamp  to  the  edge 
of  a  table,  the  plate  is  laid  upon  it  with  the  image 
uppermost,  and  overspread  evenly  with  solution 
of  chloride  of  gold,  by  means  of  a  fine  broad 
camel  hair  brush,  without  letting  any  drop  over 
the  edge.  A  spirit  lamp  is  now  brought  under 
the  plate,  and  moved  to  and  fro  till  a  number 
of  small  steam  bubbles  appear  upon  the  image. 
The  spirit  lamp  must  be  immediately  withdrawn. 
The  remainder  of  the  chloride  solution  must  be 
poured  back  into  the  phial ,  to  be  used  on  another 
occasion.  It  is  lastly  to  be  washed  and  exa- 
mined. This  operation  has  been  repeated  three 
or  four  times  with  the  happiest  effect  of  giving 
fixity  and  force  to  the  picture.  It  may  then 
be  wiped  with  cotton  without  injury.  The  process  of  colouring  these  pictures  is  a 
purely  artificial  one,  which,  while  it  destroys  the  beauty  of  the  photograph,  does  not 
m  any  way  improve  it  as  a  picture. 

Danuerreotype  Engraving. — Several  processes  for  etching  the  Daguerreotype  plate 
were  introduced  with  more  or  less  success.  Professor  Grove  produced  a  few  good 
engravings  by  the  action  of  voltaic  electricity.  Berard  and  Becquerel  were  also 
enabled  to  produce  some  promising  results  by  a  similar  process.  The  following 
process  by  M.  Claudet  was  carried  out  to  some  extent  with  every  prospect  of  success. 
A  mixed  acid,  consisting  of  water,  nitric  acid,  nitrate  of  potash,  and  common  salt 
in  certain  proportions,  being  poured  upon  a  Daguerreotype  picture,  attacks  the  pure 
silver,  forming  a  chloride  of  that  metal,  but  does  not  affect  the  white  parts,  which  are 
produced  by  the  mercury  of  the  picture.  This  action  does  not  last  long.  Water  of 
ammonia,  containing  a  little  chloride  of  silver  in  solution,  dissolves  the  rest  of  that 
chloride,  which  is  then  washed  away,  leaving  the  naked  metal  to  be  again  attacked, 
especially  with  the  aid  of  heat  The  Daguerreotype  process  has  been  entirely 
superseded  by  the  collodion  process.    See  Collodion,  Photographt. 

DAHLINE,  the  same  as  Inuline.  The  fecula  obtained  from  elecampane,  ana- 
logous in  many  respects  to  starch.     It  has  not  been  employed  in  the  arts. 

DAMAR  GUM,  or  D AMM  ARA  RESIN.  A  pale  yellow  resin,  somewhat  resem- 
bling  copal,  and  used  like  it  in  the  manufacture  of  varnishes.  Dammara  resin  is 
said  to  be  derived  fh>m  the  Pinua  dammara  alba  of  India,  where  it  is  usually  called 
Dammar  Pmtej  or  Cat's  eye  resin.  A  substance  called  Damar  is  used  in  the  East 
IflOies  for  caulking  ships.  It  is  composed  of  this  resin,  mixed  with  the  powdered 
bark  of  the  bamboo,  and  a  little  chalk.  A  Dammara  resin  is  also  imported  from 
New  2^ealand,  which  is  the  product  of  the  Dammara  Auttralit.  Under  the  name  of 
Cowdie  resin  it  is  said  to  be  nsed  extensively  as  a  yamish  in  America.  **  Damar 
is  easily  dissolved  in  oil  of  turpentine,  and  when  carefully  selected  is  almost 
ooloorless ;  it  makes  a  softer  varnish  than  mastic  i  the  two  combined,  however, 
form  an  almost  colourless  varnish,  moderately  hard  and  flexible,  and  well  suited  for 
mans  and  similar  purposes." — HoUzapffeL 

DAMASCUS  BLADES,  are  swords  or  scymitars,  presenting  upon  their  surface  a 
Tariegated  appearance  of  watering,  as  white,  silvery,  or  black  veins,  in  fine  lines,  or 
fillets ;  fibrous,  crossed,  interlaced,  or  parallel,  &c.  They  are  brought  from  the  East, 
being  fiibricated  chiefly  at  Damascus,  whence  their  name.  Their  excellent  quality 
has  become  proverbial ;  for  which  reason  these  blades  are  much  sought  after  by  mi- 
litary men,  and  are  high  priced.  The  oriental  processes  have  never  been  satisfactorily 
described ;  bat  of  late  years  methods  have  been  derised  in  Europe  to  imitate  the  fabrio 
rery  well 
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Cloiiet  and  Hachette  pointed  oat  the  three  following  processes  for  prodncbg  Da- 
mascus blades  :  1,  that  of  parallel  JUleU ;  2,  that  by  torsion ;  3,  the  mosaic.  The 
first,  which  is  still  pursued  by  some  French  cutlers,  consists  in  scooping  out  with  a 
graying  tool  the  fiices  of  a  piece  of  stuff  composed  of  thin  plates  of  different  kinds  of 
steeL  These  hollows  are  by  a  subsequent  operation  filled  up,  and  brought  to  a  level 
with  the  external  foces,  upon  which  they  subsequently  form  tress-like  figures.  2.  The 
method  of  torsion,  which  is  more  generally  employed  at  present,  consists  in  forming 
a  bundle  of  rods  or  slips  of  steel,  which  are  welded  together  into  a  well-wrought  bar, 
twisted  scTeral  times  round  its  axis.  It  is  repeatedly  forged,  and  twisted  alternately  ; 
after  which  it  is  slit  in  the  line  of  its  axis,  and  the  two  halves  are  welded  with  thdr 
outsides  in  contact ;  by  which  means  their  faces  will  exhibit  very  various  configura- 
tions. 3.  The  mosaic  method  consists  in  preparing  a  bar,  as  by  the  torsion  plan,  and 
catting  this  bar  into  short  pieces  of  nearly  equal  length,  with  which  a  faggot  is  formed 
and  welded  together ;  taking  care  to  preserve  the  sections  of  each  piece  at  the  surfoce 
of  the  blade.  In  this  way,  all  the  variety  of  the  design  is  displayed,  corresponding  to 
each  fragment  of  the  cut  bar. 

The  blades  of  Clouet,  independently  of  their  excellent  quality,  their  flexibility,  and 
extreme  elasticity,  have  this  advantage  over  the  oriental  blades,  that  they  exhibit  in 
the  Tery  substance  of  the  metal,  designs,  letters,  inscriptions,  and,  generally  speaking, 
all  kinds  of  figures  which  had  been  delineated  beforehand. 

Notwithstanding  these  successful  results  of  Clouet,  it  was  pretty  clear  that  the 
watered  designs  of  the  true  Damascus  scymitar  were  essentially  different  M.  Breant 
has  attempted  a  solution  of  this  problem.  He  supposes  that  the  substance  of  the 
oriental  blades  is  a  cast  steel  more  highly  charged  with  carbon  than  our  European 
steel,  and  in  which,  by  means  of  a  cooling  suitably  conducted,  a  crystallisation  takes 
place  of  two  distinct  combinations  of  carbon  and  iron.  This  separation  is,  he  thinks, 
the  essential  condition  ;  for  if  the  melted  steel  be  suddenly  cooled  in  a  small  crucible 
or  ingot,  there  is  no  damascene  appearance. 

If  an  excess  of  carbon  be  mixed  with  iron,  the  whole  of  the  metal  will  be  converted 
into  steel ;  and  the  residuary  carbon  will  combine  in  anew  proportion  with  a  portion 
o '  the  steel  so  formed.  There  will  be  two  distinct  compounds ;  namely,  pure  steel, 
and  carburetted  steel  or  cast-iron.  These  at  first  being  imperfectly  mixed,  will  tend 
to  separate  if  while  still  fluid  they  be  left  iu  a  state  of  repose  ;  and  form  a  crystalli- 
sation in  which  the  particles  of  the  two  compounds  will  place  themselves  in  the  cru- 
cible in  an  order  determined  by  their  affinity  and  density  conjoined.  If  a  blade 
forged  out  of  steel  so  prepared  be  immersed  in  acidulous  water,  it  will  display  a  very 
distinct  Damascus  appearance  ;  the  portions  of  pure  steel  becoming  black,  and  those  of 
carburetted  steel  remaining  white,  because  the  acids  with  difficulty  disengage  its  carbon. 
The  slower  such  a  compound  is  cooled,  the  larger  the  Damascus  veins  will  be.  Ta- 
vernier  relates  that  the  steel  crucible  ingots,  like  those  of  wootz,  for  making  the  true 
oriental  Damascus,  come  from  Golconda,  that  they  are  the  size  of  a  halfpenny  roll,  and 
when  cut  in  two,  form  two  swords. 

Steel  combined  with  manganese  displays  the  Damascus  appearance  very  strongly. 

A  mixture  of  100  parts  of  soft  iron,  and  2  of  lamp  black,  melts  as  readily  as  ordinary 
SteeL  Seyeral  of  the  best  blades  which  M.  Breant  presented  to  the  Societe  d'Encour- 
agement  are  the  product  of  this  combination.  This  is  an  easy  way  of  making  cast- 
steel  without  previous  cementation  of  the  iron.  100  parts  of  filings  of  very  grey  cast- 
iron,  and  100  parts  of  like  filings  previously  oxidised,  produced,  by  their  fusion  to- 
gether, a  beautiful  damascene  steel,  fit  for  forging  into  white  arms,  sabres,  swords,  &c. 
This  compound  is  remarkable  for  its  elasticity,  an  essential  quality,  not  possessed  by 
the  old  Indian  steel  The  greater  the  proportion  of  the  oxidised  cast-iron  the 
tougher  is  the  steel.  Care  should  be  taken  to  stir  the  materials  during  their  fusion, 
before  it  is  allowed  to  cool ;  otherwise  they  will  not  afford  a  homogeneous  damasc. 
If  the  steel  contains  much  carbon  it  is  difficult  to  forge,  and  cannot  be  drawn  out  ex- 
cept within  a  narrow  range  of  temperature.  When  heated  to  a  red-white  it  crumbles 
under  the  hammer ;  at  a  cherry -red  it  becomes  hard  and  brittle ;  and  as  it  progres- 
sively cools  it  becomes  still  more  unmalleablc.  It  resembles  completely  Indian  steel, 
w  lich  European  blacksmiths  cannot  forge,  because  they  are  ignorant  of  the  suitable 
temperature  for  working  it  M.  Breant,  by  studying  this  point,  succeeded  in  forging 
fine  blades. 

Experience  has  proved  that  the  orbicular  veins,  called  by  the  workmen  knots  or 
thorns  (ronces),  which  are  seen  upon  the  finest  Eastern  scymitars,  are  the  result  of  the 
manner  of  forging  them,  as  well  as  the  method  of  twisting  the  Damascus  bars.  If 
these  be  drawn  in  length,  the  veins  will  be  longitudinal ;  if  they  be  spread  equally  in 
all  directions,  the  stuff  will  have  a  crystalline  aspect ;  if  they  be  made  wavy  in  the 
two  directions,  undulated  veins  will  be  produced  like  those  in  the  oriental  Da* 
maaciu. 
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The  characteristics  ascrihed  to  the  real  Damascas  blades  are  extraordinary  keenness 
of  edge,  great  flexibility  of  substance,  a  singular  grain  of  fleckiness  always  observable 
on  the  surface,  and  a  peculiar  musky  odour  given  out  by  any  friction  of  the  blade, 
either  by  bending  or  otherwise.    The  author  of  **  Manufactures  in  Metals,**  remarks : 

**  A  gentleman  who  purchased  one  of  these  blades  in  the  East  Indies  for  a  thousand 
piastres,  remarked  to  the  writer  of  this  volume  that,  although  the  instrument  was 
very  flexible,  and  bore  a  very  keen  edge,  it  could  not  with  saflity  be  bent  to  more 
than  45^  from  the  straight  shape,  and  it  was  not  nearly  so  sharp  as  a  razor,  yet, 
wielded  by  a  skilful  hand  it  would  cut  through  a  thick  roll  of  sail-cloth  without  any 
apparent  difficulty ;  a  feat  which  could  not  be  performed  with  an  ordinary  sword,  nor, 
it  should  be  observed,  by  the  sabre  itself  in  an  ordinary  hand,  though  the  swordsman 
who  tried  it  could,  it  appears,  do  nearly  the  same  thing  with  a  good  European 
blade." 

Emerson,  in  his  letters  from  the  ^gean,  says :  "  I  have  seen  some  blades  (scy- 
mitars)  which  were  valued  at  200  or  300  dollars ;  many  are  said  to  be  worth  triple  that 
sum,  and  all  retain  the  name  of  Damascus,  though  it  is  by  no  means  likely  that  they 
have  been  manufactured  there.  The  twisting  and  interwisting  of  the  fibres  of  the 
metal  arc  considered  as  the  tests  of  excellence,  but  I  have  never  seen  any  possessed 
of  the  perfume  said  to  be  incorporated  with  the  steel  in  the  real  Damascus  blade." 

The  production  and  use  of  damask  steel  has  received  much  attention  from  the 
late  General  Anossoff,  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  Imperial  Russian  army,  and 
Master  of  the  Fabric  of  Arms  at  Zlatoust,  in  Siberia.  His  researches  and  successful 
practice  have  become  matters  of  history. 

Steel  helmets  and  cuirasses  were  formed  of  cast  and  damascened  steel,  intermixed 
with  pure  iron,  a  mixture  supposed  to  combine  toughness  and  hardness  in  greatest 
possible  degree. 

At  different  periods  these  works  have  been  visited,  separately,  by  two  English 
travellers.  Major  Abbott  of  the  Bengal  Artillery,  and  Mr.  Atkmson,  who  have 
recorded  the  results  of  observatioui  experiment,  and  conversational  intercourse,  and 
they  state  severally  their  conviction  that  the  damask  steel  produced  by  Anossoff 
rivalled  in  beauty  and  excellence  any  works  they  had  ever  seen  in  other  lands.  They 
accord  to  Anossoff  the  honour  of  being  the  reviver  of  the  art  of  making  damask  steel 
in  Europe,  while  they  declare  the  Russian  natural  damask  steel  is  not  approached  by 
the  fabrics  of  any  Eastern  nation  now  existing. 

The  Siberian  swords  and  daggers  were  compared  and  tried  with  the  choicest  spe« 
cimens,  and  found  equal  to  the  blades  of  Damascus,  and  the  sabres  of  Khorassan ; 
and  while  these  valued  articles  might  have  been  selected  from  numbers  manufactured 
by  chances  of  skill  and  material,  Anossoff  united  chemical  analyses  of  ores  and  steel, 
and  records  of  observations  on  progressive  stages,  to  give  a  true  history  of  the  means 
to  explain  and  insure  success. 

Colonel  Anossoff  has  published,  in  Russia,  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  damasking 
Bteel.     The  following  remarks  are  extracted  and  condensed  from  it : — 

'*  In  Russia,  we  understand,  by  damask,  a  metal  harder,  and  supplying  a  material 
for  arms  of  a  keener  edge,  than  ordinary  steeL  All  the  researches  of  chemists  have, 
until  now,  failed  in  discovering  any  essential  difference  between  the  damask  and 
ordinary  steel,  which,  nevertheless,  proves  only  that  the  analysis  has  been  imperfect, 
and  that  it  is  only  want  of  means  that  prevents  success.  Although  the  chemists  of 
the  present  day  presume  that  the  natural  damask  is  the  effect  of  crystallisation,  pro- 
dnced  by  retarded  cooling  of  the  heated  metal,  yet,  not  having  been  able  to  produce 
a  damask  by  this  means  equal  to  the  ancient  work  of  Asia,  they  cannot  establish 
this  ground.  If  crystallisation  generally  is  but  the  result  of  the  structure  of  bodies 
under  certain  physical  conditions,  the  question  results,  why,  in  the  damask,  is  it  not 
the  result  of  a  similar  cause ;  and  since  common  steel  acquires  no  visible  damask  by 
gradual  refrigeration,  is  not  this  a  convincing  proof  that  the  composition  of  damask 
differs  from  that  of  ordinary  steel  ?  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the  imperfection  of  our 
chemical  knowledge,  and  on  the  other,  the  difficulty  of  fiibricating  the  damask,  leave 
Europeans  still  in  uncertainty  as  to  its  merits. 

'*  All  steel  which  exhibits  a  surface  figured  with  dark  lines  is  called  damask.  In 
•ome  of  the  various  kinds  of  steel  these  figures  appear  after  burnishing,  whilst  in 
others  dilute  acid  is  necessary  to  bring  them  out 

**  The  mere  appearance  of  this  damascene  does  not  confer  upon  the  steel  the  title 
of  damask.  On  ordinary  steel,  similar  figures  may  be  brought  out  by  subjecting  it  to 
corrosion,  after  having  designed  on  it  the  figures  required.  This  is  called  false 
damask." 

A  second  kind  of  damask,  called  artificial  damask,  is  peculiar  to  the  metal  itself, 
to  that  however  often  it  is  repolished,  the  same  figures  will  reappear  whenever  it  is 
•atject  to  corrosion.    It  is  composed  of  seTeral  sorts  of  steel,  interlaced  with  iron. 
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The  beanty  of  sach  damask  eoniists  partlj  in  the  qoantifcjr  of  the  leyeral  materiaU, 
and  partly  in  the  skill  with  which  they  are  worked  together.  These  artificial 
damasks  are  chiefly  wrought  in  Asia,  viz.  in  India,  Tnrkey,  and  Georgia,  whilst 
those  of  Europe  have  as  yet  obtained  no  great  reputation,  because  the  European 
workmen  are  more  intent  on  producing  elegant  figures  on  the  steel,  than  on  improving 
the  steel  itseH 

The  Orientals  jnd^e  of  the  goodness  of  the  damask  in  the  following  manner:  The 
first  and  most  essentud  sign  of  the  beauty  of  the  damask  or  water  is  its  being  thick, 
defined,  and  fantastic  They  further  give  us  three  rules  whereby  the  quality  of  the 
damask  may  be  judged. 

1.  By  the  form  of  the  damask,  which  may  be  either  in  points,  right  lines,  or 
curved,  the  right  lines  being  the  lowest  quality,  and  advancing  by  stages  into  curves 
and  points,  forming,  in  the  best  damask,  figures  resembling  grapes  or  network. 

2.  By  the  line  of  its  ground :  the  deeper  the  tint  the  more  perfect  the  metal. 

3.  By  the  play  of  colour  on  the  metal  in  an  oblique  light  Some  show  no  varia- 
tion of  tint,  whilst  others  take  in  a  crimson  or  golden  hue.  The  more  perceptible 
the  play  of  colour  the  finer  the  quality  of  the  damask. 

Tlie  qualifications  claimed  for  the  most  perfect  damask  are  the  extreme  mallea- 
bility aiHl  ductility,  the  hardest  possible  substance  after  tempering,  the  keenest  and 
firmest  edge,  and  elasticity  when  properly  tempered.  Migor  Abbot  gives  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  damask  as  produced  at  Zlatoiist  He  defines  it  to  be  a 
modification  of  cast  steel,  by  which  it  is  impressed  with  a  peculiar  character  in  its 
crystallisation,  which  character  betrays  itself  when  the  corrosion  of  acids,  by  acting 
more  violently  between  the  interstices  of  the  structure  than  elsewhere,  traces  out  the 
arrangement  of  the  crystals.  This  property  is  communicated  to  the  damask  of 
Zlatoust  by  a  process  tending  to  perfect  the  quality  of  the  steel,  and  to  impress  upon 
the  cast  steel  the  elastic  properties  of  a  softer  material.  The  general  fault  of 
European  blades  is,  that  being  forged  of  shear  steel  for  the  sake  of  elasticity,  they 
are  scarcely  susceptible  of  the  keen  edge  which  cast  steel  will  assume.  The  genius 
of  AnossoflT  has  triumphed  over  this  objection,  not  by  hardening  the  soft  steel,  but 
by  giving  elasticity  to  the  hard ;  the  result  has  been  the  production  of  weapons 
combining,  in  the  very  highest  degree,  elasticity  with  keenness  of  edge.  See  Swosd 
Masdfactubk. 

DAMASCUS  GUN-BARRELS.    See  Gum-barrel. 

I>AMASK  is  a  variegated  textile  fabric,  richly  ornamented  with  figures  of  flowers, 
fruits,  landscapes,  animals,  &c,  woven  in  the  loom,  and  is  by  far  the  most  rich, 
elegant,  and  expensive  species  of  ornamental  weaving,  tapestry  alone  excepted.  The 
name  is  said  to  be  derived  fW>m  Damascus,  where  it  was  anciently  made. 

Damask  belongs  to  tkat  species  of  texture  which  is  distinguished  by  practical  men 
by  the  name  of  tweeling,  of  which  it  is  the  richest  pattern.  The  tweel  of  damask  is 
usually  half  that  of  full  «aftn,  and  consequently  consists  of  eight  leaves  moved  either 
in  regular  succession  or  by  regular  intervals,  eight  leaves  being  the  smallest  number 
which  will  admit  of  alternate  tweeling  at  equal  intervals 

The  generic  difference  of  tweeling,  when  compared  with  common  cloth,  consists  in 
the  intersections,  although  uniform  and  equidistant,  being  at  determinate  intervals,  and 
not  between  the  alternate  threads.  Hence  we  have  specimens  of  tweeled  cloth,  whero 
the  intersections  t^ke  place  at  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  or  six- 
teenth interval  only.  The  threads  thus  deflecting  only  fVom  a  straight  line  at  inter- 
vals, preserve  more  of  their  original  direction,  and  a  much  greater  quantity  of  ma- 
terials can  be  combined  in  an  equal  space,  than  in  the  alternate  intersection,  where 
the  tortuous  deflection,  at  every  interval,  keeps  them  more  asunder.  On  this  principle 
tweeled  cloths  of  three  and  four  leaves  are  woven  for  facility  of  combination  alone. 
The  coarser  species  of  ornamented  cloths,  known  by  the  names  of  domock  and  diaper, 
usually  intersect  at  the  fifth,  or  half  satin  interval.  The  sixth  and  seventh  are  rarely 
used,  and  the  intersection  at  the  eighth  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  satin  in 
common,  and  of  damask  in  ornamental  tweeling.  It  will  further  be  very  obvious, 
that  where  the  warp  and  woof  cross  only  at  every  eighth  interval,  the  two  sides  of  the 
cloth  will  present  a  diversity  of  appearance ;  for  on  one  side  the  longitudinal  or  warp 
threads  will  run  parallel  from  one  end  of  a  web  to  the  other,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
threads  of  woof  will  run  also  parallel,  but  in  a  transverse  direction  across  the  cloth, 
or  at  right  angles  to  the  former.  The  points  of  intersection  being  only  at  every 
eighth  interval,  appear  only  like  points ;  and  in  regular  tweeling  these  form  the  ap- 
pearance of  diagonal  lines,  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45^  (or  nearly  so)  to  each  of  the 
former. 

The  appearance,  therefore,  of  apiece  of  common  tweeled  cloth  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  two  thin  boards  glued  together,  with  the  grain  of  the  upper  piece  at  right  angles 
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to  that  of  the  under  one.  That  of  an  ornamental  piece  of  damask  may,  in  the  same 
manner,  be  very  properly  assimilated  to  a  piece  of  veneering,  where  all  the  wood  is  of 
the  same  substance  and  colour,  and  where  the  figures  assume  a  diversity  of  appearance 
from  the  ground,  merely  by  the  grain  of  the  one  being  disposed  perpendicularly  to  that 
of  the  other. 

From  this  statement  of  the  principle,  it  results  that  the  most  unlimited  variety  of 
figures  will  be  produced,  by  constructing  a  loom  by  which  every  individual  thread  of 
-warp  may  be  placed  either  above  or  below  the  woof  at  every  intersection  ;  and  to  effect 
this,  in  boundless  variety,  is  the  object  of  the  Jacquard  mounting.     See  Loom,  Jac- 

QUARD. 

The  chief  seat  of  this  manufacture  is  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Dunferm- 
line, in  Fifeshire, — and  Lisburn  and  Ardoyne,  near  Belfast,  where  it  is  considered 
as  the  staple,  having  proved  a  very  profitable  branch  of  traffic  to  the  manufacturer, 
and  given  employment  to  many  industrious  people. 

The  material  used  there  is  chiefly  linen ;  but  many  have  been  recently  woven  of 
cotton,  since  the  introduction  of  that  article  into  the  manufacture  of  cloth  has  become 
so  prevalent.  The  cotton  damasks  are  considerably  cheaper  than  those  of  linen,  but 
are  not  considered  either  so  elegant  or  durable.  The  cotton,  also,  unless  frequently 
bleached,  does  not  preserve  the  purity  of  the  white  colour  nearly  so  well  as  the  linen. 

DAMASKEENING  ;  the  art  of  ornamenting  iron,  steel,  &c.,  by  making  incisions 
upon  its  surface,  and  filling  them  up  with  gold  or  silver  wire ;  it  is  chiefly  used  in  en- 
chasing sword  blades,  guards,  and  grips,  locks  of  pistols,  &c. 

Its  name  shows  the  place  of  its  origin,  or,  at  least,  the  place  where  it  has  been  prac- 
tised  in  the  greatest  perfection,  viz.  the  city  of  Damascus,  in  Syria  ;  though  M.  Feli< 
bien  attributes  the  perfection  of  the  art  to  his  countryman,  Cursinet,  who  wrought 
under  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 

Damaskeening  is  partly  mosaic  work,  partly  engraving,  and  partly  carving.  As 
mosaic  work,  it  consists  of  pieces  inlaid ;  as  engraving,  the  metal  is  indented,  or  cut 
in  intaglio  ;  and  as  carving,  gold  and  silver  are  wrought  into  it  in  relievo. 

There  are  two  ways  of  damaskeening ;  in  the  first,  which  is  the  most  beautiful,  the 
artists  cut  into  the  metal  with  a  graver,  and  other  tools  proper  for  engraving  upon 
steel,  and  afterwards  fill  up  the  incisions,  or  notches,  with  a  pretty  thick  silver  or 
gold  wire.  In  the  other,  which  is  only  superficial,  they  content  themselves  to  make 
hatches,  or  strokes  across  the  iron,  &c.,  with  a  cutting  knife,  such  as  is  used  in  making 
small  files.  As  to  the  first,  it  is  necessary  for  the  gravings  or  incisions  to  be  made  in 
dove-tail  form,  that  the  gold  or  silver  wire,  which  is  thrust  forcibly  into  them,  may 
adhere  the  more  strongly.  As  to  the  second,  which  is  the  more  usual,  the  method  is 
this  :  having  heated  the  steel  till  it  changes  to  a  violet,  or  blue  colour,  they  hatch  it 
over  and  across  with  a  knife,  then  draw  the  ensign  or  ornament  intended  upon  this 
hatching  with  a  fine  brass  point  or  bodkin.  This  done,  they  take  fine  gold  wire,  and 
conducting  or  chasing  it  according  to  the  figures  already  designed,  they  sink  it  care- 
fully into  the  hatches  of  the  metal  with  a  copper  tool. 

An  inferior  description  of  damaskeen  work  has  been  introduced  since  the  discovery 
of  the  electrotype  processes.  The  pattern  has  been  etched  on  the  steel,  and  then 
gold  or  silver  deposited  into  the  etched  lines. 

DAM  ASSIN.  A  kind  of  damask,  with  gold  and  silver  flowers  woven  in  the  warp 
find  woof,  or  occasionally  with  silk  organzine. 

DAMP,  in  mining  are  dangerous  exhalations,  or  rather  gases, — so  called  from  the 
Cicrmjin  dampft  vapour — escaping  from  the  mineral  formations,  or  accumulating  in 
the  workings. 

Fire-Damp,  which  occurs  in  coal  mines,  is  carhuretied  hydrogen  gas. 

Choke-Damp^  After-Vamp^  and  Black-Damp,  may  be  regarded  as  Carbonic  acid. 
See  Mines,  ventilation  of. 

DAPHNJNf),     The  bitter  principle  of  the  Daphne  alpina. 

DAPICHO,  A  spongy  kind  of  caoutchouc,  which  exudes  from  the  roots  of 
Siphonia  Elastica.  It  is  used  in  South  America  for  making  stoppers.  See  Caout- 
chouc. 

DASH  WHEELS.  These  are  revolving  wheels  having  dash-boards,  which  are 
much  used  in  the  washing  processes  necessary  in  calico  printing.     See  BLEAcnma. 

DATES  (Tamr,  a  date,  Arabic).  The  fruit  of  the  Date  Palm,  The  date  tree, 
Phanix  Dactylifera,  grows  to  the  height  of  sixty  feet.  The  dates  are  pulled  before 
they  are  ripe,  and  are  then  dried  in  the  sun.  These  form  one  of  the  chief  pans  of 
the  usual  food  of  the  Arabs,  while  the  seeds  softened  and  ground  down  form  the 
nourishment  for  their  camels.  The  leaves  are  employed  for  making  mats.  The 
threads  of  the  web-Uke  integument  at  the  basis  of  the  leaves  are  twisted  into  ropes, 
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nhile  the  stems,  when  old,  are  used  in  the  construction  of  houses.     Tadmor,  in  the 
desert,  huilc  by  Solomon,  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from  those  trees,  which  grew 
abundantly  around  it. 
In  1864  our  importation  of  dates  was : — 

Cirti.  EstimaUKl  ralue. 

From  Egypt 644  £1,417 

„     Gibraltar 425  1,329 

Malta 492  1,279 

Bombay  and  Scinde     -        -        -    310  248 

„  'Other parts          -        -        .        - 69  156 

1,840  4,429 

DATHOLITE.  Borosilicate  of  lime,  called  also  Esmarkiie  and  HumhoUHte.  It 
is  found  at  Arendal  in  Norway  and  in  New  Jersey. 

Its  chemical  composition  is,  silica  87*30;  boracic  acid  21  -32 ;  lime  35*67 ;  water  5*71. 

DATISCA  YELLOW.  A  yellow  dye  obtained  by  treating  the  aqueous  decoction 
of  the  leaves  of  the  JJatisea  Cannabina,  a  bastard  hemp,  growing  in  the  Levant  and  in 
India,  with  salts  of  lead.  This  yellow  is  obtained  in  a  translucent  mass,  soluble  in 
water.    Stuffs  mordanted  with  alum  are  dyed  a  permanent  yellow. 

DATURINE.    See  Atropine. 

DAVY  LAMP.    See  Safety  Lamp. 

DEAD  DIPPING.  The  process  of  producing  an  agreeable  pale  yellow  dead 
surface  on  ornamental  brass  work  is  so  called.  The  brass  work,  after  the  final  stamping 
with  its  adhering  black  scale  from  the  annealing  oven,  is  placed  in  dilute  nitric  aci£ 
and  left  in  it  until  the  scale  may  be  easily  detached ;  it  is  then  taken  out  and  washed 
with  water.  Again  it  is  plunged  in  dilute  acid  somewhat  stronger  than  before,  until 
the  surface  is  covered  with  minute  bubbles,  after  which  it  is  washed  in  a  solution  of 
argol,  and  dried  in  hot  sawdust  Dead  dipping  is  also  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
tlie  ornamental  parts  of  stoves — especially  such  as  are  intended  for  drawing  rooms. 
The  brass  portions  of  these  are  treated  in  the  manner  described,  but  the  irou  or 
steel  after  being  polished,  or  ornamented  by  engraving,  is  treated  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid. 

DEAD  OIL.  The  oil  which  is  obtained  from  the  fhictional  distillation  of  coal 
tar,  after  the  light  oil  or  naphtha  has  passed  over.    See  Naphtha. 

DEAD  WELLS.  Wells  which  are  made  to  carry  off  refuse  waters.  See  Arte- 
sian Wells,  Negative. 

DEAL  WOOD.    See  Pines. 

DECANTATION.  (Eng.  and  Fr. ;  Abgiessen,  Germ.)  The  act  of  pouring 
off  the  clear  liquor  from  any  sediment  or  deposit.  It  is  much  employed  in  the 
chemical  arts,  and  is  frequently  effected  by  means  of  a  siphon,  there  being  less  risk 
of  disturbing  the  precipitate. 

DECARBONISATION.  Articles  of  cast  iron,  and,  consequently,  brittle,  are 
decarbonised  and  rendered  tou^h  by  being  exposed  to  heat  in  contact  with  some  per- 
oxide of  iron,  as  the  finely  divided  hematite  ore.  Most  of  the  iron  articles  used  in 
saddlery  or  harness  makine  are  now  manufactured  by  this  process. 

DECKLE!,  name  given  by  the  paper  maker  to  a  thin  frame  of  wood  fitting  on  the 
shallow  mould  in  which  the  paper  pulp  is  placed. 

DECOCTION.  (Eng.  and  Fr. ;  Zersetzung,  Germ.)  The  process  of  boiling  a  liquid 
with  some  organic  body,  or  the  liquid  compound  resulting  from  the  process  of  boiling. 

DECOMPOSITION.  The  separation  of  bodies  from  each  other.  The  methods 
employed  are  almost  innumerable,  and  usually  depend  on  the  special  reactions  of  the 
matters  under  examination.  We  shall  consider  a  few  of  the  most  striking  cases  in 
both  the  grand  divisions  of  the  science,  viz.  inorganic  and  organic  chemistry.  In 
each  instance  we  shall,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  subdivide  into  the  three  classes  of 
acids,  alkalies,  and  neutral  bodies.  Previous,  however,  to  this,  we  must  glance  at 
some  of  the  reactions  of  which  chemists  avail  themselves  in  separating  the  elements. 
The  decomposition  of  ordinary  metallic  salts,  with  the  view  of  making  ^  qualitative 
analysis  of  a  more  or  less  complex  mixture,  is  a  problem,  in  general,  of  extreme 
simplicity,  and  directions  for  the  purpose  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  numerous  works 
on  qualitative  analysis.  The  principle  on  which  the  modem  methods  of  qualitative 
analysis  are  fbtmded,  is  the  separation  of  the  metals  in  the  first  place  into  large  groups 
by  certain  reagents,  and  then  by  means  of  others,  to  subdivide  mto  smaller  groups,  in 
which  the  individual  metals  can  be  determined  by  special  tests.  For  the  sake  of 
simplicity,  we  shall  only  consider  the  more  commonly  occurring  metals.  The  general 
reagents,  by  which  the  first  subdivision  is  effected,  are  hydrochloric  acid,  sulphuretted 
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liydrogen,  sulphide  of  ammoninm,  carbonate  of  ammonia  mixed  with  chloride  of 
ammonium,  and  finally  phosphate  of  soda.  The  substance  in  solution  is  treated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  by  which  mercury,  silver,  and  lead  are  removed-  The  mercury 
will  only  be  perfectly  removed  if  it  exists  entirely  in  the  state  of  a  subsalt.  Lead  is 
only  partially  precipitated,  and  will  be  subsequently  found  in  the  next  group.  The 
precipitate  by  hydrochloric  acid  is  to  be  boiled  with  water,  which  will  remove  the 
chloride  of  lead,  and  leave  the  chlorides  of  mercury  and  silver.  The  latter  may  be 
separated  by  means  of  ammonia,  which  will  dissolve  the  chloride  of  silver  and 
convert  the  mercury  into  a  black  powder,  in  which  the  metal  can  be  detected  by 
special  tests.  The  fluid  filtered  from  the  precipitate  by  hydrochloric  acid,  is  to  have 
a  stream  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas  passed  through  it  for  a  considerable  time,  or 
until  no  more  precipitation  occurs.  By  this  means  antimony,  arsenic,  tin,  cadmium, 
gold,  mercury,  silver,  lead,  bismuth,  and  copper  are  thrown  doMm,  and  must  be 
separated  from  each  other  by  special  processes.  The  filtrate  from  the  precipitate  by 
hydrosulphuric  acid  is  to  have  ammonia  added  in  slight  excess,  and  then  a  solution  of 
sulphide  of  ammonium  as  long  as  any  precipitation  takes  place.  By  this  means 
nickel,  cobalt,  iron,  manganese,  zinc,  alumina  and  chromium,  are  thrown  down ;  also 
baryta,  strontia,  and  lime,  if  they  happen  to  be  in  combination  with  phosphoric  oxalic 
or  boracic  acids,  or  if  united  to  fluorine.  From  the  filtrate,  carbonate  of  ammonia 
mixed,  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  precipitates  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime.  The  filtrate 
from  the  last  precipitate  can  only  contain  magnesia,  or  the  alkalies.  The  above  brief 
description  of  the  mode  of  dividing  the  metals  into  groups  will  be  sufficient  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  processes  employed  for  decomposing  complex  mixtures  into  simple  ones. 

Inorganic  acids  are  usually  removed  from  metals  by  converting  the  latter  into  an 
insoluble  compound,  while  the  acid  remains  in  solution  either  in  the  free  state  or 
combined  with  a  body  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  mask  the  reactions  of  the  acid  with 
reagents.  This  is  often  done  in  the  laboratory  by  boiling  the  metallic  salt  with  an 
alkaline  carbonate.  The  metals  are,  consequently,  either  converted  into  oxides  or 
carbonates  insoluble  in  water,  while  the  acid  unites  with  the  alkali  to  form  a  soluble 
salt  capable  of  being  obtained  by  filtration  in  such  a  condition  as  to  permit  the  nature 
of  the  acid  to  be  made  known  by  means  of  appropriate  tests.  It  is  usually  necessary 
to  neutralise  the  solution  carefully  before  testing  for  the  acid. 

It  is  seldom  necessary  in  researches  to  reduce  inorganic  alkalies  to  their  elements, 
their  constitution  being  usually  ascertained  by  converting  their  constituents  into 
new  forms  capable  of  being  weighed  or  measured  with  accuracy.  If,  for  instance, 
it  was  necessary  to  ascertain  the  constitution  of  sulphuric  acid,  it  would  be  sufficient 
to  determine  the  quantity  of  baryta  contained  in  the  sulphate.  On  the  other  hand, 
acids  susceptible  of  assuming,  when  pure,  the  gaseous  condition  may  have  their  con- 
stitution determined  by  decomposing  a  known  volume  with  a  substance  capable 
of  combining  with  one  ingredient  and  liberating  the  other  in  the  gaseous  state. 
Thus  hydrosulphuric  acid  may  be  analysed  by  heating  it  with  potassium,  which  will 
remove  the  sulphur  and  liberate  the  hydrogen. 

In  decomposinff  inorganic  alkalies  with  the  view  of  separating  the  metals  contained 
in  thom,  we  usually  have  to  avail  ourselves  of  very  powerful  affinities.  This  arises 
from  the  fact,  that  the  substances  in  question  are,  generally,  produced  by  the  union 
of  a  metal  with  oxygen,  the  metal  having  so  strong  a  tendency  to  combine  with  that 
element,  that  mere  exposure  to  the  air  is  sufficient  to  determine  their  union  into  a 
compound  of  great  stability.  In  order,  therefore,  to  decompose  the  alkalies  of  this 
class,  it  is  necessary  to  find  some  substance  having  a  powerful  tendency  to  combine 
with  oxygen  under  certain  conditions.  Now  it  has  been  found  that  carbon,  if  raised 
to  an  exceedingly  high  temperature,  and  employed  in  great  excess,  is  capable  of 
removing  the  oxygen,  even  from  such  bodies  as  potassium  and  sodium,  the  affinity 
of  which  for  oxygen  is  very  great 

Inorganic  neutral  bodies  are  generally  decomposed  either  by  the  ordinary  pro- 
cesses of  analysis,  or,  where  the  neutrality  arises  from  the  substance  under  examina- 
tion being  a  compound  of  an  acid  and  a  base,  by  separating  the  two  by  treatment 
with  a  reagent  capable  of  combining  with  one  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  This  is 
a  process  frequently  available  in  quantitative  analysis.  As  an  illustration,  we  may 
take  the  decomposition  of  the  carbonates  by  a  mineral  acid  in  an  apparatus  which 
permits  the  carbonic  acid  set  free  to  be  accurately  estimated  by  weighing.  (See 
Carbonates.)  Another  instance  of  the  decomposition  of  a  neutral  body,  by  treating 
it  with  a  substance  capable  of  combining  with  one  of  the  constituents  and  separating 
the  other  in  a  free  state,  is  the  decomposition  of  sulphate  of  potash  by  baryta.  If  a 
solution  of  the  salt  be  boiled  with  excess  of  solution  of  baryta,  sulphate  of  baryta  is 
produced  and  caustic  potash  set  free.  The  excess  of  baryta  is  removed  by  boiling  in 
the  air  until  the  whole  of  the  latter  base  is  converted  into  the  insoluble  carbonate. 
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A  preciielj  analogoos  process  is  the  ordinary  mode  of  preparing  caustic  potash  by 
boiling  its  carbonate  with  quicklime. 

Neutral  bodies  are  frequently,  howerer,  so  constituted,  that  the  neutrality  does  not 
arise  from  the  circumstance  of  an  acid  being  saturated  with  a  base,  but  from  the 
energies  of  two  elements  being,  to  some  extent,  satisfied  by  the  tact  of  their  being  in 
combination.  Thus,  water  is  a  neutral  substance,  ncYertheless  it  may  be  decomposed 
by  a  Tariety  of  processes,  several  of  which  are  susceptible  of  quantitatiYC  precision. 
In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  decomposed  by  passing  steam  over  a  metal  capable  of 
uniting  with  its  oxygen  with  liberation  of  the  hydrogen.  It  may  also  be  electrolysed 
and  the  two  gases  separately  obtained. 

Organic  or  inorganic  neutral  salts  may,  at  times,  be  very  completely  and  simply 
decomposed  by  means  of  the  battery.  Kot  only  are  the  various  processes  in  electro- 
metallargy  founded  on  this  principle,  but  it  has  even  been  practically  applied  to  the 
qnantitatiTe  estimation  of  the  metals  in  ores.  The  electrolysiti  of  the  neutral  salt  of 
the  great  series  of  organic  acids  of  the  general  formula  C"H*0*  has  thrown  great 
light  on  some  previously  obscure  points  in  the  radical  theory. 

The  decompositions  undergone  by  organic  substances  in  contact  with  reagents  are 
■o  mangold,  that  the  limits  of  this  work  preclude  the  possibility  of  doing  more  than 
glancing  at  a  few  of  the  most  general  and  interesting.  Perhaps  of  all  the  modes  of 
inducing  the  breaking  up  of  more  complex  into  simpler  substances,  the  application  of 
beat  is  the  most  remarkable  for  its  power  and  the  varied  and  opposite  character  of 
the  substances  produced.  It  has  been  shown  that,  as  a  decomposing  agent,  heat 
possesses  no  special  function.  From  complex  organic  molecules  all  classes  of  sub- 
stances are  formed.  Individual  substances  belonging  to  every  chemical  type  are, 
therefore,  found  among  products  of  destructive  distillation.  Acids,  alkalies,  and 
neutral  bodies  of  every  kind  are  formed,  and  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  beauti- 
ful bodies  known  to  chemists  are  found  in  the  uninviting  looking  tar  of  coal.  Let 
us  illustrate  this  by  a  glance  at  a  few  of  the  coal-tar  products.  Among  the  acids  are 
the  oxyphenic,  carbolic,  and  cresylic.  The  alkaloids  represented  are  methylamine, 
ethylamine,  propylamine,  butylamine,  amylamine,  pyridine,  picoline,  lutidine,  colli- 
dine,  parvoline,  chinoline,  lepidine,  cryptidine  and  aniline.  Among  hydrocarbons, 
benxole,  ti^uole,  xylole,  cumole,  cymole,  propyle,  butyle,  amyle,  caproyle,  caproyleno 
cenanthylene,  naphthaline,  anthracene,  chrysene,  pyrene,  &c  &c  This  list,  probably, 
does  not  include  one  half  of  the  substances  produced  from  coal  by  the  decomposing 
and  reeomposing  influence  of  heat. 

Mineral  acids  exercise  a  powerful  decomposing  influence  on  organic  substances.  Of 
these  the  nitric  and  sulphuric  are  the  most  commonly  used.  Nitric  acid  is  especially 
active,  owing  to  its  twofold  action.  By  virtue  of  its  oxidising  tendencies,  it  breaks  up 
great  numbers  of  substances  into  more  simple  and  less  carburetted  derivatives,  and  the 
hyponitric  acid  produced  by  the  removal  of  one  of  the  atoms  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
add  frequently  enters  into  liie  resulting  compound,  a  substitution  product  being  the 
final  result  in  the  latter  bodies  produced  in  this  manner  the  hyponitric  acid  (NO*) 
generally  replaces  hydrogen,  the  original  type  remaining  unaltered.  The  production  of 
oxalic  acid  fh>m  sugar ;  succinic,  lipic,  adipic,  pimelic,  suberic,  &c,  acids  firom  oily 
and  fatty  matters  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  are  examples  of  its  oxidising  power ; 
while  the  formation  of  nitrobenzole,  and  bodies  of  more  or  less  analogous  character, 
present  instances  of  the  replacement  of  hydrogen  by  hyponitric  acid. 

Sulphuric  acid  owes  its  decomposing  power  to  its  extreme  tendency  to  combine 
with  water.  Many  of  the  less  stable  organic  bodies  are,  by  this  means,  absolutely 
broken  up,  so  that  the  resulting  products  are  of  a  character  too  indefinite  to  allow  of 
the  changes  being  expressed  by  an  equation  which  shall  render  a  true  account  of  all 
the  substances  directly  or  indirectly  formed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  action  may  be 
so  controlled  by  the  careful  regulation  of  the  temperature  and  strength  of  the  acid 
that  products  may  be  eliminated  which  are  themselves  totally  broken  up  and  destroyed 
by  an  acid  of  greater  strength.  The  production  of  grape  sugar  by  the  action  of  sul- 
phuric acid  on  starch,  or  lignine,  may  be  taken  as  an  example.  It  not  unfrequently 
happens,  that  the  sulphuric  acid  unites  with  the  substance  acted  on  to  form  a  conju- 
gated compound.  Benxole,  and  many  other  hydrocarbons,  as  well  as  oxidised  bodies, 
behave  in  this  manner  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

Chlorine  and  the  other  halogens  are  powerful  decomposing  agents,  acting  chiefly 
by  virtue  of  their  affinity  for  hydrogen.  The  principal  effects  produced  by  them  are 
oxidation  and  substitution.  The  oxidising  action  of  the  halogens  arises  from  the 
decomposition  of  water ;  the  hydrogen  combining  with  the  chlorine,  &c.,  to  form  an 
bydracid,  and  the  free  oxygen  uniting  with  the  other  substances  present 

The  above  sketch  will  sufficiently  indicate  some  of  the  most  usual  methods  by 
which  the  deeompofition  of  organic  and  inorganic  bodies  is  effected  ;  but  hundreds 
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of  other  decomposing  agencies  are  at  the  call  of  the  chemist,  when  any  phenomena 
involving  the  disruptions  of  compounds  are  to  he  investigated.  —  C.  G.  W. 

DECREPITATION  (Eng.  and  Fr  ;  VerknixUm,  Germ.)  is  the  crackling  noise, 
attended  -with  the  flying  asunder  of  their  parts,  made  by  several  minerals  and  salts 
when  heated.  Sulphate  of  baryta,  chloride  of  sodium,  calcareous  spar,  nitrate  of 
baryta,  and  several  other  bodies  which  contain  no  water,  decrepitate  most  "violently, 
separating  at  the  natural  joints  of  their  crystalline  structure. 

DEFECATION.  (Eng.  and  Fr. ;  Ktaren,  Germ.)  The  freeing  from  dregs  or 
impurities. 

DEFLAGRATION.  (Eng.  and  Fr.;  Verpuffung,  Germ.)  A  rapid  combustion, 
attended  with  much  evolution  of  flame  and  vapour.  When  metals  are  burnt  by  elec- 
tricity, they  are  said  to  undergo  deflagration. 

DEFLAGRATOR.  A  galvanic  instrument  for  producing  a  rapid  and  powerful 
combustion,  introduced  by  Professor  Hare. 

DE  LAINES.  Properly,  fine  worsted  fabrics.  They  are  indeed  figured  muslins, 
which  should  always  be  made  of  wool,  but  they  are  frequently  made  of  mixed  material. 

DELF.  A  coarse  species  of  pottery  originally  manufactured  at  Delft  in  Holland, 
covered  with  a  white  enamel  or  glaze.    See  Pottery. 

DELIQUESCENT.  (Zerjltessen,  Germ.)  Any  solid  which  absorbs  moisture  from 
the  air  spontaneously,  and  becomes  soft  or  liquid;  such  as  potash,  and  chloride  of 
calcium. 

DELPHINIA.     The  poisonous  principle  of  the  Stavesacre. 

DEMY.  Paper  of  a  particular  size  is  so  called.  Drawing  demy  is  15  inches  by  20  , 
printing  demy  is  17}  inches  by  22  J. 

DENMARK   SATIN.     A  stout  worsted  stuff  used  for  ladies'  shoes. 

DENTIFRICE.  Tooth  powder  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  the  teeth;  a  variety 
of  preparations  are  recommended.  The  object  being  to  remove  acid  incrustations 
from  the  teeth,  and  to  cleanse  them  from  feculent  matter,  simple  preparations  of  chalk 
or  magnesia  are  undoubtedly  to  be  i)refeiTed.  Occasionally  charcoal  may  l)e  used 
with  advantage,  but  the  particles  are  usually  too  hard,  and  consequently  they  tend  to 
abrade  the  fine  enamel  surface  of  the  teeth. 

DENUDATION.  {Denudo,  to  lay  bare.)  The  carrying  away  by  the  action  of  run- 
ning water  of  the  superficial  solid  materials  of  the  land,  by  which  the  lower  rocks  are 
laid  bare. 

DEODORISERS.  Bodies  which  have  the  power  of  depriving  fetid  and  offensive 
effluvia  of  their  odours.  There  appears  to  exist  a  general  idea  that  these  substances 
are,  all  of  them,  equally  disinfectants.  No  greater  mistake  can  be  made  than  to  suppose 
that  because  a  preparation  has  the  power  of  removing  a  disagreeable  smell,  that  there- 
fore it  has  removed  all  the  elements  of  infection  or  disease.     See  Disinfectant. 

To  disguise  unpleasant  odours,  fumigation  is  employed,  many  of  the  fragrant  gums 
are  burnt,  and  fumigating  pastiles  employed.  It  is  also  a  common  practice  to  burn 
lavender  and  brown  paper,  but  these  merely  overpower  or  disguise  the  smell ;  they  do 
not  in  anv  way  act  upon  the  noxious  effluvia.    See  Pastiles.     Fumigation. 

DEPHLEGMATION.  The  process  by  which  liquids  are  deprived  of  their 
watery  particles.  It  is  applied  chiefly  to  spirituous  liquors,  but  is  now  obsolete,  as 
involving  the  alchemistical  notion  of  a  peculiar  principle  caMed  phlegrru 

DEPHLOGISTICATED,  deprived  of  phlogiston,  which  was  for  a  long  period 
after  the  time  of  Stahl  regarded  as  the  principle  of  levUt/  and  of  combustion.  It  may 
be  regarded  as  synonomous  with  oxygenated.  "  Others  believe  that  Earth  and  Phlo- 
giston are  those  principles  which  are  the  constituent  parts  of  all  corporeal  substances.** 

**  It  appears  from  all  those  experiments,  that  in  each  of  them  phlogiston,  the  simple 
biflammable  principle,  is  present."  *'  Thus  much  I  see  from  the  above  mentioned 
experiments ;  that  air  is  composed  of  two  different  fluids,  the  one  of  which  attracts 
not  the  phlogiston,  and  the  other  has  the  quality  of  attracting  it" — Scheele :  Erperi- 
ments  on  Air  and  Fire, 

DEPILATORIES.  Preparations  for  removing  hair  from  the  skin.  These  are 
said  to  have  been  much  used  by  the  ancients.  In  modem  times  they  have  been  used 
as  cosmetics  to  remove  superfluous  hair  from  the  face.  Lime  and  the  tersulphuret  of 
arsenic  (Orpiment)  are  the  constituents  of  most  of  the  ancient  and  modem  depilatories ; 
but  the  use  of  orpiment  is  dangerous,  especially  if  there  is  any  abrasion  of  the  skin. 

The  best  and  safest  depilatory  is  said,  in  Grays  Supplement  to  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
edited  by  Redwood,  to  be  a  strong  solution  of  sulphuret  (sulphide)  of  barium  made  into 
a  paste  with  powdered  starch.  It  should  be  applied  to  the  hair  immediately  after  it 
is  mixed,  and  allowed  to  remain  there  for  five  or  ten  minutes. 

DEPOSITION  OF  METALS.    See  Fj-ectbo-Metallurot. 

DERBYSHIRE  SPAR.    Fluor  spar,  or  fluoride  of  calcium  ;  which  see. 
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^  DERRICK  CRANE.  The  term  Derrick  is  applied  to  a  temporary  crane,  con. 
msting  of  a  spar  sopported  by  stays  and  guys,  carrying  a  purchase  for  loading  or  un- 
loading goods  on  shipboard.  The  Derrick  crane  is  somewhat  similar  in  its  plan,  the 
projecting  iron  beam,  or  derrick,  of  which,  can  be  raised  or  lowered  to  any  desired 
angle. 

DESICCATION.    The  act  of  drying. 

Darisou  and  Symington  patented  a  process  for  drying  or  seasoning  timber,  by 
currents  of  heated  air.  Even  after  wood  has  been  dried  in  the  ordinary  manner,  it 
contains  much  moisture,  which  it  is  still  necessary  to  remove.  The  patentees  have 
given  some  curious  results  of  this  desiccating  process: 

Temperature  of  air  214°. 


Violin  wood. 

Original 
weight. 

Weight  after 
seasoning. 

Moisture  remoTed. 

6  pieces  small  and  thin 

2  pieces  larger      -        -        -        - 

2  pieces  larger     -        -        -        - 

3-38 
10-56 
25-25 

2-87 
9-5 
2293 

8*      per  cent. 
101         do. 
9-25       do. 

Oak    -        .        . 

Original 
weight. 

lOOO 

after 

6  hours. 

120O 

after 

lOhours. 

1500 

after 

20  hours. 

I80O 

after 

30  hours. 

WOO 

after 

38  hour?. 

Per  cent. 

1-84 

176 

1-71 

1-59 

1-56 

1-51 

18-1 

Red  pine     •        •        - 

1-5 

1-4 

1-38 

133 

1-28 

1-25 

166 

Birch 

1-2 

1-09 

1-05 

1-01 

•99 

•97 

19-2 

Bflahogany 

1-21 

1-14 

1-09 

103 

10 

•98 

192 

White  wood,  lime  tree. 


1 

2 
3 

4 

Original 
weight. 

170O 
after  6  hours. 

Part  HOO,  and 

part  21 20 
after  15  hours. 

After 
24  hours. 

After 
34  hours. 

After 
84  hours.* 

Per  cent. 

13-5 
2519 
23-67 
20-08 

20-45 
2P33 
19-7 
17-07 

18-7 
19-37 
17-83 
15-8 

18-22 
18-9 
17-6 
15-6 

17-4 
18-07 
16-82 
1513 

17-4 
18-0 
16-75 
1505 

26- 
28-5 
29-2 
25* 

No.  3  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  for  three  weeks,  weighed  at  the  end  of  that  time 
17*8,  or  harl  taken  in  4*2  per  cent  of  moisture. 

Feathers. — Feather  beds,  mattresses,  blankets,  and  clothing,  are  not  only  dried,  but 
purified  by  this  process.  A  feather  bed  of  sixty  pounds  weight,  will  have  no  less  than 
100,000  cubic  feet  of  air  passed  through  it;  and  at  the'  same  time  beaters  are  made  use 
of,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  dust  Feathers  treated  in  this  manner  have  their 
balk  and  elasticity  so  much  increased,  that  a  second  tick  is  found  almost  invariably 
necessary  to  put  the  feathers  into. 

A  practical  proof  of  the  extreme  powers  of  currents  of  dry  heated  air  was  given  in 
Syria,  by  exposing  to  them  sixty  suits  of  clothes,  which  had  belonged  to  persons  who 
died  of  the  plague.  These  clothes  were  subjected  to  the  process  alluded  to,  at  a  tem< 
perature  of  about  240°,  and  afterwards  worn  by  sixty  living  persons,  not  one  of  whom 
ever  gave  the  slightest  symptom  of  being  affected  by  the  malady.  (^Whitkaw.) 
It  has  been  proposed  to  dry  coffee  by  currents  of  heated  air,  and  subsequently  to 
roast  it  by  the  same  process. 

Thick  card-board,  used  for  tea-trays  and  papier  mach6,  is  now  frequently  dried  by 
heated  air.     By  the  plan  adopted  at  one  establishment,  previously  to  the  introduction 

•  It  will  \Mt  observed,  on  referring  to  the  last  column  of  lime,  that  the  wood,  although  kept  In  the 
chamber  exposed  to  heated  currents  for  ftO  hours,  weighed  nothing  less  after  the  first  34  hourt^ 
(  ff'ArsAair).  One  application  of  the  desiccating  process  for  timber  is  to  expose  it  for  some  hours  to  the 
heated  currents  of  air,  and  then,  in  its  heated  state,  immersing  it  suddenly  In  any  of  the  approved 
antiseptic*,  creosote  or  coal-tar.  The  rc«ult  is,  that  the  air-resscls  of  the  wood,  if  not  entirely  empty, 
eonuln  air  at  so  Tery  high  a  temperature  that  a  Tacuum  is  instantly  formed,  and  every  pore  li  imme« 
diately  charged  with  the  cold  antiseptic  in  which  the  wood  is  immersed. 
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of  Davison  and  Symington's  method,  it  invariably  occupied  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
hours  to  dry  a  room  full  of  paper  by  a  heating  surface  equal  to  330  feet ;  whereas  by 
the  new  method,  the  same  amount  of  work  is  accomplished  in  four  hours,  and  with  a 
heating  surface  of  only  46  feet,  or  one  seventh  the  area  required  by  the  former. 

Silk, — For  the  purpose  of  drying  silk,  it  has  been  usual  to  heat  the  drying  chambers 
by  large  cast-iron  globular  stoves,  the  heat  obtained  thus  was  equal  to  120°  F.,  but 
excessively  distressing  to  any  stranger  entering  these  apartments. 

In  one  arrangement  7000  cubic  feet  per  minute  are  admitted  at  the  above  temper- 
ature  through  small  perforated  irou  plates,  let  into  the  stone  floor.  As  many  as  3000 
pieces  of  silk  are  sometimes  suspended  at  one  time ;  and  as  each  piece  of  silk,  when 
wet  contains  about  seven  ounces  of  water,  and  as  the  operation  of  drying  the  whole 
occupies  but  one  hour,  it  follows  that  about  130  gallons  of  water  are  evaporated  in 
that  time. 

Yams. — In  Scotland  and  other  places  they  now  dry  yams  by  modified  applications 
of  this  process;  and  it  is  indeed  extensively  used  in  bleaching  establishments,  in 
calico-printing  works,  &c     See  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts  for  1847-8. 

A  DRYING  HOUSE  is  an  apartment  fitted  up  in  a  peculiar  manner  for  drying  calicoes, 
and  other  textile  fabrics.  Mr.  Southworth,  of  Sharpies,  a  Lancashire  bleacher,  obtained 
a  patent  in  1823,  for  the  following  ingenious  arrangement,  which  has  been  since  gene- 
rally adopted,  with  certain  modifications,  in  most  of  our  extensive  bleaching  and 
printing  works.  Fig,  641,  is  a  section  of  the  drying-house,  where  a  is  a  furnace  and 
boiler  for  the  purpose  of  generating  steam ;  it  is  furnished  with  a  safety  valve  in  the 
tube  hy  at  top,  and  from  this  tube  the  steam  main  c  passes  down  to  the  floor  of  the 
basement  story.  From  this  main,  a  series  of  steam-pipes,  as  </  (f,  extends  over  the  surface 
of  the  floor,  and  from  them  heat  is  intended  to  be  difi'used  for  the  purpose  of  warming 
the  drying-house. 

Along  the  middle  of  the  building  a  strong  beam  of  timber  e  e  extends,  and  is 
supported  by  cast-iron  pillars;  from  this  beam,  to  bearings  on  the  side  walls,  a  series 
of  rails  are  carried  in  a  cross  direction,  over  which  rails  the  wet  cloth  is  to  be  hung  iu 
fblds,  and  the  steam  or  evaporation  emitted  in  drying  is  allowed  to  escape  through 
apertures  or  ventilators  in  the  roof. 

The  mode  in  which  the  cloth  is  delivered  on  to  the  rails,  on  either  side  of  the  beam 
win  be  best  understood  by  reference  to  the  delivering  carriage,  which  is  shown,  with 
its  rollers  partly  in  section. 

The  wet  cloth  is  first  to  be  coiled  upon  a  roller,  and  then  placed  in  the  carriage,  as 
oty*  "vith  its  pivots  bearing  upon  inclined  planes.  The  carriage  is  to  placed  at  the 
commencement  of  the  rails,  running  upon  the  middle  beam,  and  also  upon  the  side- 
bearings  or  railways  extending  along  the  side  walls  of  the  building,  parallel  to  and 
upon  a  level  with  the  same  beam.  It  is  made  to  travel  by  means  of  an  endless  band 
passing  over  two  riggers  g  and  A,  in  fig^  604,  and  over  pulleys  and  a  band-  wheel 
attached  to  the  carriage,  as  will  be  explained.  The  rigger  ^,  which  moves  this  endless 
band,  is  actuated  by  bevel  gear,  seen  at  6,  which  is  put  in  motion  by  a  pinion  at  the  end 
of  a  revolving  shaft  leading  from  a  steam  engine. 

Jn  the  same^.,  k  k,  is  the  endless  band  passing  over  a  pulley  under  the  band-wheel, 
and  over  the  pulley  n,  by  which  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  traversing  of  the  band,  as 
described,  would  cause  these  pulleys  and  wheels  to  revolve.  On  the  action  of  the  band- 
wheel  m,  there  is  a  drum  against  which  the  roll  of  wet  cloth y  presses,  and  as  this  drum 
revolves,  the  roll  of  wet  cloth  is,  by  "its  friction,  made  to  turn  in  a  contrary  direction, 
and  to  deliver  off  the  cloth  on  to  the  periphery  of  the  drum,  whence  it  passes  over  a 
roller  and  descends  to  the  rails.  Upon  the  end  of  the  axle  of  the  band  wheel  m,  there 
is  a  pinion  which  takes  into  the  teeth  of  the  large  wheel,  and  upon  the  axle  of  this 
large  wheel  there  is  a  pinion  that  actuates  the  intermediate  wheel  which  turns  another 
toothed  wheel.  This  last  mentioned  toothed  wheel  takes  into  cogs  upon  the  side  rail- 
way, and  hence,  as  the  train  of  wheels  moves  round,  the  carriage  to  which  the  wheels 
are  attached  is  slowly  impelled  forward. 

As  soon  as  the  wheels  begin  to  move,  and  the  carriage  to  advance,  the  wet  cloth 
begins  to  uncoil,  and  to  pass  down  over  the  first  roller ;  a  small  roller  attached  to  the 
carriage,  as  it  passes  over  the  rail  in  succession,  holds  the  cloth  against  each  rail  for  a 
short  space  of  time,  and  prevents  it  from  slipping,  by  which  means  the  cloth  descends 
in  folds  or  loops  between  the  rails,  and  is  thereby  made  to  hang  in  a  series  of  folds  or 
loops  as  shown  in  the  fifrure. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  as  the  pivots  of  the  cloth  roller/ bear  upon  inclined  planes, 
the  roller  will  continually  slide  down  as  the  cloth  diminishes  in  bulk,  keeping  in  con- 
tact with  the  drum,  and  delivering  the  cloth  from  the  roller  on  to  the  several  rails,  as 
described. 

In  order  to  stop  the  carriage  in  any  part  of  its  course,  or  to  aij^ust  any  of  the  folds  of 
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Aceloth,  amko  i«  nnull J  placed  upon  the  platform  tnTelling  with  the  carriage,  o*«t 
wliieh  be  Iwa  perfect  command.    Thia  apparatsi  maybe  aim  emplojed  for  taking  Iho 


It  be  made  lr>  travel  back- 
„  ^  ler^  and  then  palling  tbe 

la  in  a  letiogTade  motion,  (he  cloth  will  be  progTcaiiielj  coiled  npon  the  roller^ 
in  a  nmilar  vaj  to  that  by  vhicb  it  vas  nncoiltd. 

Dbtiho  UtCHDia  (cBiniuruoiL).    (Hfdro-txirattnr  1   MachlMi  tuortr,  Fr.) 
B]r  thi*  cootriTance,  PenCioldt  waa  enabled  to  deprive  all  klada  of  vet  dothea  in  a  feir 


^•». — 

'..    ;     -_ii-             _  s, 

1^ 

if — ~       % 

r" 

1      ■) 

p— ^^^— ""^"1 

opper  pan  ft  friction  e«nec,  from  vbkh  it  rMeivei  iu  movemeDt  of  rotation,  ■«  will 
be  preaeDtlj  ihown  j  c  ii  a  dram  coataioing  two  concentric  companmenla  d  t,  at  the 
fonn  repreaented  in  the  fignre  i  thii  drum  move)  freel;  npon  the  ahatt  b,  and  reala 
when  it  ia  not  in  motion  upon  two  conical  projeclioni  /,  g,  which  form  a  part  of  the 
ahaft.  Theee  two  compaitmeDti  are  each  compoaed  mainly  of  metal,  and  their 
•idea  ecHUi«t  of  tinned  iron  wire  coiled  circnlerlj  at  very  amall  diitancea  from  each 
other,  and  Mldered  together  croatwlse  by  imall  nripe  of  metal.  The  top  which 
eovera  the  inner  compartment  d,  it  KCared  by  bolta  and  icrewa  to  a  circle  of  iron 
which  retaina  tha  wire  udea  of  the  ume  metal,  bat  (bat  which  aerve*  ai  a  cover  to 
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the  little  compartment  e,  in  vhich  alone  the  goods  are  placed,  is  disposed  so  that  it 
may  be  removed  with  ease,  when  these  are  to  be  introduced  or  withdrawn.  It  is 
furnished  with  an  outer  and  inner  border,  disposed  so  that  when  the  top  is  fixed  the 
inner  border  presses  upon  the  convex  circumference  of  the  central  compartment,  while 
the  exterior  border  falls  outside  of  the  edges  of  the  other  compartment.  While  the 
machine  is  at  work,  the  second  plate  is  maintained  in  its  place  by  pins  or  bolts,  not 
shown  in  the  figure. 

The  sides  of  the  outer  compartment  </,  are  connected  with  the  bottom  by  means  of  a 
prolongation  of  cross  bands  of  metal  which  unite  the  wires  and  are  riveted  or  soldered 
to  the  two  outer  plates.  The  wires  of  the  interior  compartment  are  attached  by  an  iron 
hoop,  to  which  they  are  riveted  and  soldered,  and  are  united  to  the  bottom  plate  by 
means  of  a  rim  upon  this  plate ;  a  rim  somewhat  flattened  upon  the  sides  which  are 
riveted  and  soldered. 

D,  is  a  regulator  suspended  in  the  inner  compartment  d,  and  whose  two  branches  A,  k, 
are  loaded*  These  two  branches  having  room  to  play  around  the  bolts  which  serve  as 
points  of  attachment,  and  which  are  Ixed  to  the  upper  plate,  terminate  in  kneed 
branches  whose  extremities  rest  upon  a  rope  ^,  which  projects  fVom  the  shaft,  e,  is 
an  exterior  envelope  secured  to  the  frame  a,  a.  It  encloses  the  whole  drum  except 
at  top,  and  serves  to  catch  the  water  thrown  out  of  the  goods.  At  y  there  is  a  stop 
cock  for  the  discharge  of  this  water,  and  the  bottom  contains  besides  the  end  of  a  pipe 
by  which  hot  air  is  introduced. 

The  vertical  shaft  b  receives  a  movement  of  rotation  and  carries  with  it  the  drum. 
The  more  rapid  this  movement  is  the  more  does  the  centrifugal  force  tend  to  exp>el 
the  water  contained  in  the  clothes  or  yarn  to  be  dried.  But  as  this  force  might  also 
displace  the  central  shaft,  if  the  weight  was  not  rightly  distributed  in  the  drum,  and 
cause  the  dislocation  of  the  machine  when  the  great  velocity  requisite  for  quick 
drying  is  given  to  it,  the  regulator  d  is  tested  to  prevent  accident.  The  branches 
of  this  regulator  spread  wider  the  more  the  velocity  is  increased,  and  raise  conse- 
quently the  drum  c  above  the  conical  enlargements,  which  permits  the  drum  to  be 
somewhat  misplaced  and  to  rectify  its  position  conformably  to  the  inequalities  of  its 
load,  so  that  its  centre  of  gravity  may  always  coincide  with  its  centre  of  rotation.  The 
drum  is  connected  with  the  shaft  as  is  shown  in  z,  leaving  it  free  to  take  the  requisite 
adjustment  To  hinder  it  from  rising  too  suddenly,  a  spiral  spring  k  is  fixed  over  the 
shaft  immediately  above  the  conical  enlargement  g.  In  order  to  maintain  the  equi- 
librium more  certainly,  the  apparatus  is  surrounded  with  a  hollow  crown  r,  half  filled 
with  water,  and  if  during  the  revolution  of  the  machine  the  weight  of  the  goods  pre- 
dominates on  one  side,  that  of  the  water  which  accumulates  on  the  other  side  serves  the 
more  to  counterbalance  it.  The  effect  of  this  crown  may  be  increased  by  dividing  it 
into  two  compartments  or  more,  o,  is  a  large  pipe  by  which  steam  or  hot  air  is  intro- 
duced into  the  belly  of  the  drum,  which  is  pierced  in  this  place  with  a  great  number  of 
small  holes  to  receive  it 

The  rotary  movement  is  transmitted  to  the  drum  in  the  following  way. 

I,  is  a  conical  disc  mounted  upon  the  extremity  of  a  shaft  R*  which  actuates  the  cone  c 
and  the  shaft  b  by  means  of  friction ;  lMs  a  cone  fixed  upon  the  extremity  of  the  shaft. 
K*  L*  **  is  another  cone  of  the  same  dimension,  but  whose  base  fronts  the  top  of  the  other, 
and  which  is  placed  on  the  shaft  k'  "  commanded  by  the  prime  mover,  m  is  the  belt 
which  embraces  the  two  cones,  and  whose  lateral  displacement,  effected  by  means  of  a 
fork,  permits  the  velocity  of  the  machine  to  be  regulated  at  pleasure,  n  is  the  pulley 
which  directly  receives  the  movement.  In  place  of  a  single  friction  disc  I,  another 
may  be  employed,  if  judged  necessary,  and  placed  between  the  two,  an  additional 
friction  pole,  in  order  better  to  equalise  the  friction.  In  this  case  the  disc  and  addi- 
tional cone  should  turn  freely  upon  their  own  shafts.  We  may  also  adopt  another 
arrangement  for  the  bottom  of  the  vertical  shaft.  The  shaft  immediately  above  the 
step  is  surrounded  by  a  loose  rim,  around  which  a  certain  quantity  of  lead  shot  or 
other  granular  matter,  is  contained  in  the  rim  in  the  box  which  serves  for  the  step. 
The  top  of  this  box  is  pierced  with  an  opening,  into  which,  when  the  machine 
is  at  rest  s  cord  connected  with  the  shaft  sinks,  controlled  by  the  shaft  and  when 
the  drum  is  raised  by  the  action  of  the  regulator  d,  this  chord  quits  its  place,  which 
allows  the  shaft  to  displace  the  shot  a  litUe,  and  to  take  a  position  conformably  to  the 
point  of  the  centre  of  gravity. 

But  after  all,  great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  proper  working  of  the  machine. 
There  are  many  other  drying  machines  used,  some  of  which  are  described  in  the 
articles  devoted  to  special  manufactures. 

DBTERMA.  A  wood  used  in  Guiana  for  masts,  booms,  and  planking.  It  is 
very  durable,  insects  will  not  attack  it,  and  it  will  square  from  14  to  16  feet. 

DETONATION.  See  Fulminates,  for  the  mode  of  preparing  detonating  powder 
for  the  percussion  caps  of  fire-arms. 
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DETRITUS;  dt,  from,  Zero,  to  rub.  Matter  worn  off  rocks,  and  deposited  in 
Talleys. 

DCUTOXIDE,  literally  means  the  second  oxide,  bat  is  usually  employed  to  denote 
a  compound  containing  two  atoms  or  two  prime  equivalents  of  oxygen  to  one  or  more 
of  a  metal.  Thus  we  say  deutoxide  of  copper,  and  deutoxide  of  mercury.  Berselius 
abbrvTiated  this  expression  by  adopting  the  principles  of  the  French  nomenclature 
of  1 787 ;  according  to  which  the  higher  stage  of  oxidisement  is  characterised  by 
the  termination  ic,  and  the  lower  by  ous.     It  is  now  rarely  employed. 

DEVIL*.  The  name  of  a  spiked  mill,  used  in  Yorkshire,  for  tearing  woollen  rags 
into  fragments  for  the  manufacture  of  Shoddt. 

DEVONSHIRE  BATTa  A  porous  fine  grained  sandstone  from  the  quarries. 
Black  Down  Cliffs,  near  CoUumpton,  in  repute  as  a  grindstone. 

DEVONSHIRE  OIL-STONE.  This  stone  occurs  near  Huel  Friendship  Mine, 
about  three  miles  from  Tavistock,  in  the  Devonian  Slates  of  that  district  It  has  con- 
siderable local  repute  for  sharpening  all  kinds  of  thin  edged  broad  instruments  ;  it 
has  not,  however,  become  an  article  of  commerce. — Knight^  Tratu.  Society  of  Arts. 

DEW-RETTING.     See  Flax. 

DEXTRIN.  Starch  Gum.  There  are  three  modes  of  obtaining  this  from  starch, 
▼iz.,  by  torrefaction,  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids,  and  by  the  action  of  diastase.  The 
impure  dextrin  obtained  by  roasting  is  term  roasted  starch,  or  Uicomme.  British 
gum  is  prepared  by  carefully  roasting  wheat  starch,  at  a  temperature  of  300^  Fahr. 
Another  method  of  preparing  dextrin  consists  in  moistening  1,000  parts  of  potato 
starch  with  300  parts  of  water,  to  which  2  parts  of  nitric  acid  have  been  added.  The 
mixture  is  allowed  to  dry  spontaneously,  and  is  afterwards  heated  for  two  or  three 
boors  in  a  stove,  at  212°  Fahr.  Dextrin  in  many  of  its  characters  resembles  or- 
dinary gum,  but  it  is  distinguishable  from  it  by  its  right- handed  rotation  of  a  ray  of 
plane  polaris^  lighty — hence  its  name  dextrin^ — and  by  its  yielding  oxalic  acid,  but 
not  mucic  acid,  when  heated  with  nitric  acid. 

DIABASE.  One  of  the  greenstone  rocks,  consisting  of  felspar  and  hyperstene, 
aa|>ite  and  chlorite. — Cotta's  '*  Classification  of  Rocks." 

DIACTINIC  LENS.  A  name  proposed  to  be  given  to  the  best  construction  of 
lens  for  the  photographic  camera  obscura.  It  should  be  transparent  to  all  the 
chemical  rays,  or  rather,  a  lens  which  should  unite  the  chemical  and  luminous  focus 
in  one  point     The  name  has  not  been  generally  adopted. 

DiAliLAGE.  Bronzite,  Hyperstene,  and  Schillerspar  are  often  confounded  under 
this  name.  The  name  is  derived  from  SioAXa^^,  difference,  alluding  to  dissimilar 
cleavage  It  is  thin,  foliated,  and  easily  cleavable ;  laminss  brittle ;  colour,  various 
shades  of  green,  grey,  and  brown,  sometimes  bronze  and  pearly  metallic. 

Of  diallage  rock  fine  examples  will  be  found  near  the  Lizard  Point,  and  beautiful 
crystals  of  diallage  are  to  be  discovered  in  the  Serpentine  rocks  near  Cadgwith,  in 
the  same  locality. 

DIALYSIS.  Professor  Graham  applies  this  term  to  the  separation  of  certain  sub- 
stances by  liquid  diffusion.  For  example,  if  a  mixture  of  gum  and  sugar  is  placed 
in  a  dialyser,  which  is  a  piece  of  "  paper  parchment "  stretched  upon  a  hoop,  and 
this  floated  in  water,  three-fourths  of  the  sugar  will  pa^s  through  the  membrane  in 
twenty-four  hours,  without  a  trace  of  the  gum.  See  Watts*  **  Dictionary  of 
Chemistr}-." 

DIAMAGNETISM.  As  this  term  is  becoming  more  generally  used  in  our  lan- 
guage, it  appears  necessary  to  give  a  definition  of  it,  although  it  is  not  our  purpose 
to  enter  on  the  consideration  of  any  purely  physical  subject. 

The  term  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Faraday,  to  express  those  bodies  which  did  not 
act  as  magnetic  bodies  do.  If  n  and  s  represent  the  poles  of  a  horse-shoe  magnet, 
any  bar  of  a  magnetic  character,  as  iron,  cobalt  or  nickel,  hung  up  between  them  and 
free  to  move,  will  by  virtue  of  the  attracting  and  repelling  polar  forces,  place  itself 
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along  the  line  joining  the  two  poles  a  &,  which  is  called  the  magnetic  axis.  If  instead 
of  a  bar  of  iron  we  suspend  in  the  same  manner  a  rod  of  glass,  of  bismuth,  or  of 
silver,  it  will  arrange  itself  equatorially,  or  across  the  line  a  i,  as  shown  by  the  dotted 
line,  c  d.  All  bodies  in  nature  appear  to  exist  in  one  of  those  two  conditions.  The 
prefix  dia  is  used  here  in  the  same  sense  as  in  dia-meter.  See  Ve  La  Rive's  EicC' 
tricity,  for  a  full  explanation  of  all  the  diamagnetic  phenomena. 

DIAMOND  (Diamant,  Fr.  ;  Diamanf,  Germ.)     Experiment  has  determined  that 
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this  beantifbl  gem  is  a  pecaliar  {aUotropic)  condition  of  carbon.  By  burning  the 
diainond  in  oxygen  gas  we  prodace  carlionic  acid ;  and  by  enclosing  the  gem  in  a 
mass  of  iron,  anid  sutjecting  it  to  a  strong  heat,  the  metal  is  converted  mto  steel,  when 
the  diamond  has  disappeared.  It  has  been  shown  that  we  can,  by  the  agency  of  the 
heat  of  the  voltaic  arc,  convert  the  diamond  into  excellent  coke,  and  into  graphite;  bat 
although  portions  of  coke  are  fonnd  to  be  sufficiently  hard  to  cat  glass,  we  have  not 
yet  succeeded  in  making  diamonds  from  coke.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  noticed  that  the 
charcoal  of  one  of  the  poles  of  Mr.  Children's  great  voltaic  battery  was  considerably 
hardened,  and  he  regarded  this  as  an  advance  towards  the  production  of  that  gem. 
Recently  some  experiments  made  by  a  French  philosopher  have  advanced  the  dis- 
covery another  step :  one  of  the  poles  of  a  voltaic  battery  being  charcoal  and  the  other 
of  platinum,  it  was  found  that  the  fine  charcoal  escaping  from  the  carbon  pole  and 
depositing  itself  on  the  platinum  pole  was  sufficiently  hard  to  be  osed  in  the  place  of 
diamond  dust  for  polishing  gems.  The  formation  of  the  diamond  in  nature  is  one  ot 
the  problems  which  **  our  philosophy  "  has  not  yet  enabled  us  to  solve.  Time  is  an 
element  which  enters  largely  into  nature's  works ;  she  occupies  a  thousand,  or  even 
thousands  of  years  to  produce  a  result,  while  man  in  his  experiments  is  confined  to 
a  few  days,  or  a  few  years  at  most. 

Although  diamonds  have  been  occasionally  found  in  various  parts  of  the  globe,  there 
are  only  two  places  which  can  be  strictly  named  as  diamond  districts,  a  portion  of  the 
Indian  Peninsula  and  Brazil.  India  has  been  celebrated  fVom  the  most  remote  anti- 
quity as  the  country  of  diamonds.  Its  principal  mines  are  in  the  kingdoms  of  Golconda 
and  Visapour  extending  from  Cape  Comorin  to  Bengal,  at  the  foot  of  a  chain  of  moun* 
tains  called  the  OrixcL,  which  appear  to  belong  to  the  trap  rock  formation.  In  all  the 
Indian  diamond  soils,  these  gems  are  so  dispened  that  they  are  rarely  found  directly, 
even  in  searching  the  richest  spots,  because  they  are  enveloped  in  an  earthy  crust,  which 
must  be  removed  before  they  can  be  seen.  The  stony  matter  is  therefore  broken  into 
pieces,  and  is  then,  as  well  as  the  looser  earth,  washed  in  basins  scooped  out  for  the 
purpose.  The  gravel  thus  washed  is  collected,  spread  out  on  a  smooth  piece  of  ground, 
and  left  to  dry.  The  diamonds  are  now  recognised  by  their  sparkling  in  the  sun,  and 
are  picked  out  from  the  stone. 

Diamonds  are  also  said  to  come  fVom  the  interior  of  the  island  of  Borneo,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Succadan,  and  from  the  peninsula  of  Malacca.  It  is  said  the  principal  spots 
where  diamonds  are  found  are  recognised  by  certain  small  flints,  generally  of  a  black 
colour,  which  lie  upon  the  surface,  and  also  by  the  yellow  colour  of  the  stony  soiL  The 
groimd  is  dug  in  the  presence  of  an  overseer  :  all  stones  above  5  carats,  are  claimed  for 
the  sovereign.  Diamonds  are  found  occasionally  in  the  rivers,  seldom  however  of  any 
size. 

The  diamond  mines  of  Brazil  were  discovered  in  1728,  in  the  district  of  Serro-do* 
Frio.  The  ground  in  which  they  are  imbedded  has  the  most  perfect  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  East  uidies  where  the  diamonds  occur.  It  is  a  solid  or  friable  conglomerate, 
consisting  chiefly  of  a  ferruginous  sand,  which  encloses  fragments  of  various  magnitude 
of  yellow  and  bluish  quartz,  of  schistose,  jasper,  and  grains  of  gold  disseminated  with 
oligist  iron  ore, — all  mineral  matters  different  from  those  that  constitute  the  neighbour- 
ing mountains;  this  conglomerate,  or  species  of  padding-stone,  almost  always  superficial, 
occurs  sometimes  at  a  considerable  height  on  the  mountainous  table-land.  The  most 
celebrated  diamond  mine  is  that  of  Mandarga,  on  the  Jigitonhonha,  in  the  district  of 
Serro-do-Frio  to  the  north  of  Rio  -Janeiro.  The  river  Jigitonhonha,  three  times  broader 
than  the  Seine  at  Paris,  and  firom  3  to  9  feet  deep,  is  made  nearly  dry,  by  drawing  the 
water  off  with  sluices  at  a  certain  season  ;  and  the  ccuceUhot  or  diamond  gravel,  is 
removed  fh)ra  the  channel  by  various  mechanical  means,  to  be  washed  elsewhere  at 
leisure.  This  cascalho,  the  same  as  the  matrix  of  the  gold  mines,  is  collected  in  the 
dry  season,  to  be  searched  into  during  the  rainy ;  for  which  purpose  it  is  formed  into 
little  mounds  of  15  or  16  tons  weight  each.  The  washing  is  carried  on  beneath  an 
oblong  shed,  by  means  of  a  stream  of  water  admitted  in  determinate  quantities 
into  iMxes  containing  the  cascalha  A  negro  washer  is  attached  to  each  box  ;  in- 
spectors are  placed  at  regular  distances  on  elevated  stools,  and  whenever  a  negro  has 
found  a  diamond,  he  rises  up  and  exhibits  it.  If  it  weighs  17^  carats,  he  receives 
his  liberty.  Many  precautions'  are  taken  to  prevent  the  negroes  from  secreting  the 
diamonds.  Each  squad  of  workmen  consists  of  200  negroes,  with  a  surgeon  and  an 
almoner  or  priest. 

The  flat  lands  on  either  side  of  the  river  are  equally  rich  in  diamonds  over  their  whole 
surface,  so  that  it  becomes  very  easy  to  estimate  what  a  piece  of  groand  not  yet  washed 
may  produce. 

It  IS  said  that  the  diamonds  surrounded  by  a  greenish  crust  are  of  the  first  water, 
or  are  the  most  limpid  when  cut  The  diamonds  received  in  the  different  mines  of  the 
district,  are  deposited  once  a  month  in  the  treasury  of  Tejuco ;  and  the  amount  of  what 
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ins  thoi  delivered  from  1801  to  1806,  may  be  estimated  at  about  18  or  19  thousand 
carats  per  annum. 

On  the  banks  of  the  torrent  called  Rio-Pardo,  there  is  another  mine  of  diamonds. 
The  ground  presents  a  great  many  friable  rocks  of  pudding-stone,  distributed  in  irregular 
strata.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  bed  of  this  stream  that  masses  of  cascalho  occur,  peculiarly 
rich  in  diamonds.  They  are  much  esteemed,  particularly  those  of  a  greenish-blue  colour. 
The  ores  that  accompany  the  diamond  at  Rio-Pardo  differ  somewhat  from  those  of  the 
▼ashing  grotmds  of  Mandanga,  for  they  contain  no  pisiform  iron  ore ;  but  a  great 
many  pebbles  of  slaty  jasper.  This  table  land  seems  to  be  very  high,  probably  not  less 
than  5,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Tocaya,  a  principal  village  of  Minas-  Novas,  is  34  leagues  to  the  north-east  of  Tejuco, 
in  an  acute  angle  of  the  confluence  of  the  Jigitonhonha  and  the  Rio-Grande.  In  the 
bed  of  the  streamlets  which  fall  westward  into  the  Jigitonhonha,  those  rolled  white 
topazes  are  found  which  are  known  under  the  name  of  minas  moras  with  blue  topazes,  and 
aquamarine  ber>  Is.  In  the  same  country  are  found  the  beautiful  cymc/phanes  or  chry- 
soberyls  so  much  prized  in  Brazil.  And  it  is  from  the  cantons  of  Indaia  and  Abaite 
that  the  largest  diamonds  of  Brazil  come ;  yet  they  have  not  so  pure  a  water  as  those 
of  the  district  of  Serro-do-Frio,  but  incline  a  little  to  the  lemon  yellow. 

It  is  known  that  many  minerals  become  phosphorescent  by  heat,  or  exposure  to  the 
sun's  light  Diamonds,  it  has  been  said  on  doubtful  authority,  possess  this  property, 
but  all  not  in  equal  degree,  and  certain  precautions  must  be  observed  to  make  it  mani- 
fest Diamonds  need  to  be  exposed  to  the  sunbeam  for  a  certain  time  in  order  to 
become  self-luminous  ;  or  to  the  blue  rays  of  the  prismatic  spectrum,  which  augment 
still  more  the  faculty  of  shining  in  the  dark.  Diamonds  susceptible  of  phosphorescence 
exhibit  it  either  after  a  heat  not  raised  to  redness,  or  the  electric  discharge.  Many 
minerals  possess  the  power  of  becoming  electrically  phosphorescent,  which  do  not 
appear  to  be  affected  by  the  solar  rays.  Diamonds  possess  not  only  a  great  refractive 
power  in  the  mean  ray  of  light,  but  a  high  dispersive  agency,  which  enables  them  to 
throw  out  the  most  varied  and  vivid  colours  in  multiplied  directions. 

Diamonds  take  precedence  of  every  gem  for  the  purpose  of  dress  and  decoration ; 
and  hence  the  price  attached  to  those  of  a  pure  water  increases  in  so  rapid  a  proportion, 
that,  beyond  a  certain  term,  there  is  no  rule  of  commercial  valuation.  The  largest 
diamond  that  is  known  seems  to  be  that  of  the  Rajah  of  Mattan  in  the  East  Indies. 
It  is  of  the  purest  water,  and  weighs  367  carats,  or,  at  the  rate  of  4  grains  to  a  carat, 
upwards  of  3  ounces  troy.  It  is  shaped  like  an  egg,  with  an  indented  hollow  near 
the  smaller  end;  it  was  discovered  at  Landak  about  100  years  ago;  and  though  the 
possession  of  it  has  cost  several  wars,  it  remained  in  the  Mattan  family  for  90  years. 
A  governor  of  Batavia,  after  ascertaining  the  qualities  of  the  gem,  wished  to  be  the 
purchaser,  and  offered  150,000  dollars  for  it,  besides  two  war  brigs  with  their  guns  and 
ammunition,  together  with  a  certain  number  of  great  guns,  aud  a  quantity  of  powder 
and  shot  But  this  diamond  possessed  such  celebrity  in  India,  being  regarded  as  a 
talisman  involving  the  fortunes  of  the  Rajah  and  his  family,  that  he  refused  to  part  with 
it  at  any  pcice. 

The  Mogul  diamond  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  ruling  family  of  Kabul,  ss 
has  been  invariably  affirmed  by  the  members  of  that  family,  and  by  the  jewellers 
of  Delhi  and  KabuL  It  has  been  by  both  parties  identifled  with  the  great  diamond 
now  known  under  the  name  of  the  Kou-i-Noor,  or  mountain  of  lights  —  which  was 
displayed  by  its  present  proprietor,  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  at  the  Great  Exhibition 
in  1851. 

The  diamond  denominated  the  Koh-i-noor,  or  Mountain  (koh)  of  Light  (noor), 
has  long  enjoyed  both  Indian  and  European  celebrity,  and  has  accordingly  been  the 
subject  of  traditionary  fkble,  as  well  as  of  historical  record. 

According  to  Hindu  legend,  it  was  found  in  the  mines  of  the  south  of  India  in  the 
days  of  the  Great  War,  the  subject  of  the  heroic  poem,  the  Maha'bha'rata,  and  was 
worn  by  one  of  the  warriors  who  was  slain  on  that  occasion,  Kama,  king  of  Anga : 
this  would  place  it  about  4000  years  ago,  or  2100  b.  c.  A  long  interval  next  makes 
it  the  property  of  Vikramaditya,  the  raja  of  Mjayin,  56  b.c.,  from  whom  it 
descended  to  his  successors,  the  rajahs  of  Malwa,  until  the  principality  was  subverted 
by  Mohamedan  conquerors,  into  whose  hands  it  fell,  with  other  spoils  of  infinite  value. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  legend  which  gives  so  high  an  antiquity  to  the  Koh- 
i-Noor,  we  might  expect  some  more  trustworthy  information  when  we  come  down  so 
low  as  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  Malwa  having  been  invaded  and 
overrun  by  the  armies  of  Ala-ad-din,  the  sultan  of  Delhi,  in  1306,  who,  according  to 
the  autobiography  of  the  sultan  Baber,  acquired  the  jewel.  That  it  did  become  the 
property  of  the  sultanas  of  Delhi  is  little  douhtful,  but  when  or  how  is  matter  of  some 
uncertainty,  although  the  grounds  of  the  difiiculty  have  not  hitherto  been  investigated. 
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In  1665  Moos.  Jean  Baptiste  Ta vernier,  an  enterprising  and  intelligent  traveller, 
and  an  eminent  jeweller,  althoogh  Ecuyer,  Baron  d'Aubonne,  visited  India  especially 
to  purchase  diamonds.  His  profession  and  his  personal  character  seem  to  have  re- 
commended him  to  the  favourable  attention  of  the  nobles  of  the  court  of  Delhi,  and 
bigot  as  he  was,  of  Aurangzeb  himself,  by  whose  commands  Mons.  Tavemier  was 
permitted  to  iufipect,  handle,  and  weigh  the  jewels  of  the  imperial  cabinet.  Amongst 
them  was  one  which  far  surpassed  all  the  rest  in  size  and  value.  Tavemier  describes 
it  as  rose-cut,  of  the  shape  of  an  egg  cut  in  two,  of  good  water,  and  weighing  319^ 
ratts,  which,  he  says,  is  equal  to  280  of  our  carats. 

There  is  but  little  doubt  that  the  diamond  examined  by  Tavemier  in  the  Delhi 
Cabinet  was  the  Koh-i-Noor.  Baber,  the  Mogul  emperor,  obtained  a  diamond,  cor- 
responding exactly  with  this,  and  it  passed  eventually  into  the  possession  of  the  ruling 
family  of  Kabul.  Nadir  Shah,  on  his  occupation  of  Delhi  in  1 739,  compelled  Mohammed 
Shah,  the  great-grandson  of  Aurangzeb,  to  give  up  to  him  everything  of  value  that  the 
imperial  treasury  possessed,  and  his  biographer  and  secretary  specifies  a  pesliAash^  or 
present,  by  Mohammed  Shah  to  his  conqueror  of  several  magnificent  diamonds. 
According  to  the  family  and  popular  tradition  Mohammed  Shah  wore  the  Koh-i-Noor 
in  front  of  his  turban  at  his  interview  with  his  conqueror,  who  insbted  on  exchanging 
turbans  in  proof  of  his  regard.  However  this  might  have  been,  we  need  have  little 
doubt  that  the  ^reat  diamond  of  Aurangzeb,  was  in  the  possession  of  Mohammed 
Shah  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion;  and  if  it  was,  it  most  certainly  changed 
masters,  and  became,  as  is  universally  asserted,  the  property  of  Nadir  Shah,  who  is  also 
said  to  have  bestowed  upon  it  the  name  of  Koh-i-  Noor.  After  his  death,  the  diamond 
which  he  had  wrested  from  the  unfortunate  representative  of  the  house  of  Timur,  became 
the  property  of  Ahmed  Shah,  the  founder  of  the  Abdali  dynasty  of  Kabul,  having  been 
given  to  him,  or  more  probably  taken  by  him,  fVom  Shahrikh,  the  young  son  of  Nadir. 
The  jewel  descended  to  the  successors  of  Ahmed  Shah,  and  when  Mr.  Elphinstone  was 
at  Peshawur,  was  worn  by  Shah  Shuja  on  his  arm.  When  Shah  Shuja  was  driven  from 
Kabul,  he  became  the  nominal  guest  and  actual  prisoner  of  Runjet  Sing,  who  spared 
neither  importunity  nor  menace,  until,  in  1813,  he  compelled  the  fugitive  monarch  to 
resign  the  precious  gem,  presenting  him  on  the  occasion,  it  said,  with  a  lakh  and 
y5,000  rupees,  or  about  12,000/.  sterling.  According  to  Shah  Shi:ga's  own  account, 
however,  he  assigned  to  him  the  revenues. of  three  villages,  not  one  rupee  of  which  he 
ever  realised.  Kunjet  was  highly  elated  by  the  acquisition  of  the  diamond,  and  wore 
it  as  an  armlet  at  all  great  festivals.  When  he  was  dying,  an  attempt  was  made  by 
persons  about  him  to  persuade  him  to  make  the  diamond  a  present  to  Jagannuth, 
and  it  is  said  that  he  intimated  assent  by  an  inclination  of  his  head.  The  treasurer, 
however,  whose  charge  it  was,  refused  to  give  it  up  without  better  warrant,  and 
Bunjet  dying  before  a  written  order  could  be  signed  by  him,  the  Koh-i-Noor  was 
preserved  for  awhile  for  his  euccessors.  It  was  occasionally  worn  by  Rhurreuk  Sing 
and  Shu  Sing.  After  the  murder  of  the  latter,  it  remained  in  the  Lahore  treasury 
until  the  supercession  of  Dhulip  Sing,  and  the  annexation  of  the  Punjaub  by  the 
British  Government,  when  the  civil  authorities  took  possession  of  the  Lahore  treasury, 
under  the  stipulations  previously  made,  that  all  the  property  of  the  state  should  be 
(ponfiscated  to  the  East  India  Company,  in  part  payment  uf  the  debt  due  by  the  Lahore 
government  and  of  the  expenses  of  the  war  ;  it  was  at  the  same  time  stipulated  that 
the  Koh-i- Noor  should  be  presented  to  the  Queen  of  England.  Such  is  the  strange 
history  of  certainly  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  diamonds  in  the  world.  After  the 
Company  became  possessed  of  the  gem,  it  was  taken  in  charge  by  Lord  Dalhousie, 
and  sent  by  him  to  England  in  custody  of  two  officers. — Hunfs  Handbook  of  die  Great 
Exhibition  of  185}, 

As  exhibited  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  Hyde  Park,  the  Koh-i- Noor  weighed  186^^ 
carau. 

The  form  of  the  Koh-i^Noor  is  given  in  fig.  644.  p  is  a  large  plane  at  the  base  of 
the  diamond  which  is  a  cleavage  plane,  f,  also  a  large  cleavage  plane,  produced  by 
a  fracture ;  this  had  not  been  polished,  and  being  inclined  to  the  plane  p  at  an  angle 
of  109^  28',  affords  a  satisfactory  means  for  determining  the  direction  of  the  cleavage 
planes  of  the  stone,  a  shows  a  flaw  running  parallel  to  the  cleavage  plane  f.  This 
constituted  the  principal  danger  to  be  apprehended  in  cutting  the  stone,  and  was  most 
skilfully  ground  nearly  out  before  any  of  the  facets  were  cut  This  flaw  seemed  to 
proceed  from  a  fhicture  marked  b.  c  and  e  were  little  notches  cut  in  the  stone  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  the  diamond  in  its  original  setting ;  n  a  small  flaw  which  almost 
required  a  glass  to  see  it,  evidently  parallel  to  the  plane  p  ;  d  a  fracture  from  a  blow 
or  fall,  showing  at  its  base  a  cleavage  plane — Tennant, 

This  fine  diamond  did  not  possess  that  high  degree  of  brilliancy  which  was  expected 
from  its  great  reputation;  it  was  consequently  submitted  to  Messrs.  Garrard  to  be 
recat.     In  the  operation  the  weight  was  r<.duced  more  than  one-third,  but  its  brilliancy 
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^as  greatly  improred.     The  present  state  of  the  Koh-i-Noor  is  shown  inflffi,  645  and 

ei6.       See  DlAMOND-CUTTINO. 
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After  this  gem,  the  next  are : — I.  That  of  the  emperor  of  Russia,  bought  hj  the 
late  empress  Cstharine,  which  weighs  193  carats.  It  is  said  to  be  of  the  size  of  a 
pigeon's  egg,  and  to  hare  been  bought  for  90,000/1,  besides  an  annuity  to  the  Greek 
merchant  of  4,0002.  It  is  reported  that  the  above  diamond  formed  one  of  the  eyes  of 
the  ^imoos  statue  of  Sherigan,  in  the  temple  of  Brama,  and  that  a  French  grenadier, 
who  had  deserted  into  the  Malabar  service,  found  the  means  of  robbing  the  pagoda  of 
this  precions  gem,  and  escaped  with  it  to  Madras,  where  he  disposed  of  it  to  a  ship 
captain  for  2,000^  who  resold  it  to  a  Jew  for  12,000/.  From  him  it  was  transferred 
for  a  large  sum  to  the  Greek  merchant  2.  That  of  the  emperor  of  Austria,  which 
weighs  1S9  carats,  and  has  a  slightly  yellowish  hue.  It  has,  however,  been  valued  at 
100.000£,  S.  That  of  the  French  State,  called  the  Regent  or  Pitt  diamond,  remarkable 
for  its  form  and  its  perfect  limpidity.  Although  it  weighs  only  136  carats,  its  fine 
qualities  have  caused  it  to  be  valued  at  160,000/.,  Uiough  it  cost  only  100,000/. 

The  largest  diamond  furnished  by  Brazil,  now  in  possession  of  the  Crown  of  Portugal, 
wdghs,  according  to  the  highest  estimates,  120  carats.  It  was  found  in  the  streamlet 
of  Ahalte,  in  a  clay-slate  district 

Diamonds  possessed  of  no  extraordinary  magnitude,  but  of  a  good  form  and  a 
pure  water,  may  be  valued  by  a  certain  standard  rule.  In  a  brilliant,  or  rose  diamond 
of  regular  proportions  so  much  is  cut  away  that  the  weight  of  the  polished  gem  does 
not  exceed  one-half  the  weight  of  the  diamond  in  the  rough  state ;  whence  the  value  of 
a  cut  diamond  is  esteemed  equal  to  that  of  a  similar  rough  diamond  of  double  weight 
exclusive  of  the  cost  of  workmanship.  The  weight  and  value  of  diamonds  is  reckoned 
by  earats  of  4  grains  each ;  and  the  comparative  value  of  two  diamonds  of  equal 
quality,  hot  different  weights,  is  as  the  squares  of  these  weights  respecti  vely.  The  aver- 
age price  of  rough  diamonds  that  are  worth  working,  is  about  2/.  for  one  of  a  single 
carat;  but  as  a  polished  diamond  of  one  carat  must  have  taken  one  of  two  carats,  its  pnce 
in  the  rough  state  is  double  the  square  of  2/1,  or  8/1  Therefore  to  estimate  the  value 
of  a  wrought  diamond,  ascertain  its  weight  in  carats,  double  that  weight,  and  multiply 
the  square  of  this.product  by  2/1    Hence,  a  wrought  diamond  of 

1  carat  is  worth       £S  7  carats  is  worth     £392 

2  „  32  8  „  512 
S               „                72                        9                „  612 

128  10  „  800 

200  20  ^  3200 
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beyond  whieh  weight  the  priee  can  no  longer  rise  in  this  geometrical  progression,  from 
the  small  number  of  purchasers  of  such  expensive  toys.  A  very  trifling  spot  or  flaw  of 
any  kind  lowers  exceedingly  the  commercial  value  of  a  diamond. 

Diamonds  are  used  not  only  as  decorative  gems,  but  for  more  useful  purposes,  tfi 
for  euttiog  glais  by  the  glasier,  and  all  kinds  of  hard  stones  by  the  lapidary. 

Oa  the  strnetiire  of  the  glaxier's  diamond  we  possess  some  very  interestmg  obsenr- 
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ations  and  reflections  hj  Dr.  WoUaston.  He  remarks,  that  the  hardest  substancct 
brought  to  a  sharp  point  scratch  glass,  indeed,  but  do  not  cut  it,  and  that  diamonds 
alone  possessed  that  property ;  which  be  ascribes  to  the  peculiarity  of  its  crystallisation 
in  rounded  faces,  and  curvilinear  edges.  For  glass-cutfing,  those  rough  diamonds  are 
always  selected  which  are  sharply  crystallised,  hence  called  diamond  sparks ;  but  cut 
diamonds  are  never  used.  The  inclination  to  be  given  to  a  set  diamond  in  cutting: 
glass  is  comprised  within  very  narrow  limits ;  and  it  ought,  moreover,  to  be  rooTod 
in  the  direction  of  one  of  its  angles.  The  curvilinear  edge  adjoining  the  curved  faces, 
entering  as  a  v«edge  into  the  furrow  opened  up  by  itself,  thus  tends  to  separate  the 
parts  of  the  gin^.  -  and  in  order  that  the  crack  which  causes  the  separation  of  the 
▼itreous  partic  es  may  take  place,  the  diamond  must  be  held  almost  perpendicular  to 
•  the  surface  of  the  glass.  The  Doctor  proved  this  theory  by  an  experiment.  If,  by 
suitable  cutting  with  the  wheel,  we  make  the  edges  of  a  spmel  ruby,  or  corundum- 
telesie  (sapphire),  curvilinear,  and  the  adjacent  faces  curved,  these  stones  will  cut  glass 
as  well  as  a  glazier's  diamond,  but  being  less  hard  than  it,  they  will  not  preserve  this 
property  so  long.  He  found  that  upon  giving  the  surface  of  even  a  fragment  of  flint 
the  same  shape  as  that  of  the  cutting  diamond,  it  acquired  the  same  prop>erty ;  but, 
from  its  relative  softness,  was  of  little  duration.  The  depth  to  which  the  fissure 
caused  by  the  glazier*s  diamond  penetrates  does  not  seem  to  exceed  the  two-hundredth 
of  an  inch. 

The  following  remarks  by  Mr.  Tcnnant  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest,  and,  as  pointing 
oat  the  errors  which  have  been  frequently  committed  through  ignorance,  of  great 
Taluc. 

**  By  attending  to  the  forms  of  the  crystal,  we  are  quite  sure  that  we  shall  not  find 
the  emerald,  sapphire,  zircon,  or  topaz  in  the  form  of  a  cube,  octahedron,  tetrahedron, 
or  rhombic  dodecahedron ;  nor  the  diamond^  spinel,  or  garnet  in  that  of  a  six  sided 
prism,  and  so  on  with  other  gems.  For  want  of  a  knowledge  of  the  crystalline  form 
of  the  diamond  a  gentleman  in  California  offered  200L  for  a  small  s(>ecimen  of  quart?. 
He  knew  nothing  of  the  substance,  except  that  it  was  a  bright  shining  mineral,  exces- 
sively hard,  not  to  be  scratched  by  the  file,  and  which  would  scratch  glass.  Pre- 
suming thut  these  qualities  belonged  only  to  the  diamond,  he  conceived  that  he  was 
offering  a  fair  price  for  the  gem ;  but  the  owner  declined  the  offer.  Had  he  known 
that  the  diamond  was  never  found  as  a  six-sided  prism,  terminated  at  each  end  by  a 
six-sided  pyramid,  he  would  have  been  able  to  detect  the  fact  that  what  he  was  offered 
200/1  for,  was  really  not  worth  more  than  half  a  crown." —  Tennanfs  Lecture  on  Gems. 

The  accompanying  forms  may  serve  to  guide  those  who  arc  ignorant  of  crystal- 
lography. 


649  Brilliant  (appor  sldi'.) 


650  Rofte. 
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Diatnond.  «.  ubie  ;  A,  .Ur-facets  ;  e,  skill  faeeCs ;  «f.  lotenget ;  «.  girdle. 

The  following  technical  terms  are  applied  to  the  different  faces  of  diamonds :  — 
BeziU:  the  upper  sides  and  comers  of  the  brilliant,  lying  between  the  edge  of  the 
table  and  the  girdle.  ° 

^iet :  the  small  horizontal  plane  or  face,  at  the  bottom  of  the  brilliant. 

Crown :  the  upper  work  of  the  rose,  which  all  centres  in  the  point  at  the  top.  and 
IS  bounded  by  the  horizontal  ribs. 

Facets :  small  triangular  faces,  or  planes,  both  in  brilliants  and  roses.  In  brilliants 
there  are  two  sorts,  *Aftt^  or  *A^7/.facets,  and  */rtr-facets.  SkiU-facets  are  divided  into 
upper  And  under.  Upper  skiU-facets  are  wrought  on  the  lower  part  of  the  bezil,  and 
terminate  m  the  girdle ;  under-skill  facets  are  wrought  on  the  pavilions,  and  terminate 
in  the  girdle;  star-facets  are  wrought  on  the  upper  part  of  the  bezil  and  terminate  in  the 
table. 

Girdfe :  the  line  which  encompasses  the  stone  parallel  to  the  horiion  ;  or.  which 
determines  the  greatest  horizontal  expansion  of  the  stone. 
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Lozenges :  are  common  to  briOiantM  and  rotet.  In  hrUUante  thej  are  formed  bj  the 
meeting  of  the  skill  and  8tar-&ceU  on  the  beziL  In  rotea  by  the  meeting  of  the  faceta 
in  the  horixontal  ribs  of  the  crown. 

Pavilioma :  the  under  sides  and  comers  of  brittianU^  lying  between  the  girdle  and 
the  collet. 

BAm  :  the  lines,  or  ridges,  which  distinguish  the  several  parts  of  the  work,  both  in 
hrittkuktM  and  tomm. 

Table :  the  large  horisontal  plane,  or  face,  at  the  top  of  the  hnJUiant 

Fig.  649  represents  a  brilliant,  and>7^  650  a  rose  cat  diamond. 

The  rose  diamond  is  flat  beneath,  like  ail  weak  stones,  while  the  upper  hic%  rises 
into  a  dome  and  is  cut  into  facets.  Most  usually  six  facets  are  put  on  the  central 
region  which  are  in  the  form  of  triangles,  and  unite  at  their  summits ;  their  bases 
abut  upon  another  range  of  triangles,  which  bein^  set  in  an  iuTerse  position  to  the 
preceding,  present  their  bases  to  them,  while  their  summits  terminate  at  the  sharp 
margin  <^  the  stone.  The  laUer  triangles  leave  spaces  between  them  which  are  like- 
wse  cut  each  into  two  facets.  By  this  distribution  the  rose  diamond  is  cut  into 
24  facets;  the  surface  of  the  diamond  being  divided  into  two  portions,  of  which  the 
upper  is  called  the  crown,  and  that  forming  tlie  contour,  beneaUi  the  former,  is  called 
demtdk  (lace)  by  the  French  artists. 

According  to  Mr.  JeiFeries,  in  his  Treatise  on  Diamonds,  the  regular  rose  diamond 
is  formed  by  inscribing  a  regular  octagon  in  the  centre  of  the  table  side  of  the  stone, 
and  bordering  it  by  eight  right-angled  triangles,  the  bases  of  which  correspond  with 
the  sides  of  the  octagon  ;  beyond  these  is  a  chain  of  8  trapef  iums,  and  another  of 
16  triangles.  The  collet  side  also  consists  of  a  minute  central  octagon,  from  every 
angle  of  which  proceeds  a  ray  to  the  edge  of  the  girdle,  forming  the  whole  surface 
into  8  trapeziums,  each  of  which  is  again  subdivided  by  a  salient  angle  (whose  apex 
touches  the  girdle)  into  one  irregular  pentagon  and  two  triangles. 

To  fashion  a  rough  diamond  into  a  brilliant,  the  first  step  is  to  modify  the  faces  of 
the  original  octahedron,  so  that  the  plane  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two  pyramids 
shall  be  an  exact  square,  and  the  axis  of  the  crystal  precisely  twice  the  length  of  one 
of  the  sides  of  the  square.  The  octahedron  being  thus  rectified,  a  section  is  to  be 
made  parallel  to  the  common  base  or  girdle^  so  as  to  cut  off  5  eighteenths  of  the  whole 
height  from  the  upper  pyramid,  and  1  eighteenth  from  the  lower  one.  The  superior 
and  larger  plane  thus  produced  is  called  the  taUe^  and  the  inferior  and  smaller  one  is 
called  the  coUei;  in  this  state  it  is  termed  a  complete  square  table  diamond.  To  convert 
it  into  a  brilliant,  two  triangular  facets  are  placed  on  each  side  of  the  table,  thus 
changing  it  from  a  square  to  an  octagon ;  a  lozenge-shaped  facet  is  also  placed  at  each 
of  ttie  four  comers  of  the  table,  and  another  lozenge  extending  lengthwiae  along  the 
whole  of  each  side  of  the  original  square  of  the  table,  which  with  two  triangular  faceta 
set  on  the  base  of  each  lozenge,  completes  the  whole  number  of  facets  on  the  table 
side  of  the  diamond ;  viz.  8  lozenges,  and  24  triangles.  On  the  collet  side  are  formed 
4  irregular  pentagons,  alternating  with  as  many  irregular  lozenges  radiating  from 
the  collet  as  a  centre,  and  bordered  by  16  triangular  facets  adjoining  the  girdle.  The 
brilliant  being  thus  completed,  is  set  with  the  table  side  uppermost,  and  the  collet  side 
implanted  in  the  cavity  made  to  receive  the  diamond.  The  brilliant  is  always  three 
times  as  thick  as  the  ro^e  diamond,  in  France,  the  thickness  of  the  brilliant  is  set 
off  into  two  unequal  portions ;  one  third  is  reserved  for  the  upper  part  or  table  of  the 
diamond,  and  the  remaining  two  thirds  for  the  lower  part  or  collet  (cuLtsse),  The 
table  has  eight  planes,  and  its  circumference  is  cut  into  facets,  of  which  some  are 
triangles  and  others  lozenges.  The  collet  is  also  cut  into  facets  called  pavilions.  It 
is  of  consequence  that  the  pavilions  lie  in  the  same  order  as  the  upper  facets,  and  that 
they  correspond  to  each  other,  so  that  the  symmetry  be  perfect,  for  otherwise  the 
play  of  the  light  would  be  false. 

Although  the  rose-diamond  projects  bright  beams  of  light  in  more  eztensiye  propor- 
tion often  than  the  brilliant,  yet  the  latter  shows  an  incomparably  greater  play,  from 
the  difference  of  iu  cutting.  In  executing  this,  there  are  formed  32  faces  of  different 
figures,  and  inclined  at  different  angles  all  round  the  table,  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
stone.  On  the  collet  (culasse)  24  other  faces  are  made  round  a  small  table,  which 
converts  the  culasse  into  a  trancated  pyramid.  These  24  fscets,  like  the  32  above, 
are  differently  inclined  and  present  different  figures.  It  is  essential  that  the  faces  of 
the  top  and  the  bottom  correspond  together  in  sufficiently  exact  proportions  to  multi- 
ply the  refiections  and  refractions,  so  as  to  produce  the  colours  of  the  prismatic 
spectrum. 

DIAMONDS,  cutting  of.  Although  the  diamond  is  the  hardest  of  all  known  sub- 
staiices,  yet  it  may  be  split  by  a  steel  tool,  provided  a  blow  be  applied ;  but  this  requires 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  structure,  because  it  will  only  yield  to  such  means  in  certain 
direetiofis.    This  eircomtUnce  prevents  the  workman  nrom  forming  faoettes  or  planes 
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generally,  by  tbe  process  of  splitting ;  he  is  therefore  obliged  to  resort  to  the  process 
of  abrasion,  which  is  technically  called  cutting.  The  process  of  cutting  is  effected  by 
fixing  the  diamond  to  be  cat  on  the  end  of  a  stick,  or  handle,  in  a  small  bull  of 
cement,  that  part  which  is  to  be  reduced  being  left  to  project.  Another  diamond  is 
also  fixed  in  a  similar  manner :  and  the  two  stones  being  rubbed  against  each  other 
with  considerable  force,  they  are  mutually  abraded,  flat  surfaces,  or  facettes,  being 
thereby  produced.  Other  facettes  are  formed  by  shifting  the  diamonds  into  fresh 
positions  in  the  cement,  and  when  a  sufficient  number  are  produced,  they  are  fit  for 
polishing.  The  stones,  when  cut,  are  fixed  for  this  purpose,  by  imbedding  them  in  soft 
solder,  contained  in  a  small  copper  cup,  the  part  or  facette  to  be  polished  being  left 
to  protrude, 

A  fiat  circular  plate  of  cast-iron  is  then  charged  with  the  powder  produced  during 
the  abrasion  of  the  diamonds ;  and  by  this  means  a  tool  is  formed  which  is  capable  of 
producing  the  exquisite  lustre  so  much  admired  on  a  finely -polished  gem.  Those 
diamonds  that  are  unfit  for  working  on  account  of  the  imperfection  of  their  lustre  or 
colour,  are  sold,  for  various  purposes,  under  the  technical  name  of  Bort.  Stones  of 
this  kind  are  frequently  broken  in  a  steel  mortar,  by  repeated  blows,  until  (hey  are 
reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  which  is  used  to  charge  metal  plates  of  various  kinds,  for 
the  use  of  jewellers,  lapidaries,  and  others.  Bort,  in  ibis  stare  of  preparation,  is 
incapable  of  polishing  any  gems;  but  it  is  used  to  produce  flat  surfaces  on  rubies  and 
other  precious  stones. 

Fine  drills  are  made  of  small  splinters  of  bort,  which  arc  used  for  drilling  small  holes 
in  rubies,  and  other  hard  stones,  for  the  use  of  watch-jewellers,  gold  and  silver  wire- 
drawers,  and  others  who  require  very  fine  holes  drilled  in  such  substances.  These 
drills  are  also  used  to  pierce  holes  in  china,  where  rivets  are  to  be  inserted  ;  also  for 
piercing  holes  in  artificial  enamel  teeth,  or  any  vitreous  substances,  however  hard. 

The  following  description  furnished  to  Mr.  Tennant,  by  Messrs.  Garrard,  of  the 
cutting  of  the  Koh-i-noor  will  fully  explain  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  prceess, 
and  also  show  that  there  are  some  remarkable  differences  in  the  physical  condition  of 
the  gem  in  its  different  planes.  The  letters  refer  to  the  cut  of  the  Koh-i-noor,  article 
Diamond,  fig.  644. 

**  In  cutting  diamonds  from  the  rough,  the  process  is  so  uncertain  tbat  the 
cutters  think  themselves  fortunate  in  retaining  one-half  the  original  weight.  The 
Koh-i-noor,  on  its  arrival  in  England,  was  merely  surface  cut,  no  attempt  having  been 
made  to  produce  the  regular  form  of  a  brilliant  by  which  alone  lustre  is  obtained.  By 
reference  to  the  figures,  which  are  the  exact  size  of  the  Koh-i-noor,  it  will  be  clearly 
understood  that  it  was  necessary  to  remove  a  large  portion  of  the  stone  in  order  to 
obtain  the  desired  effect,  by  which  means  the  apparent  surface  was  increased  rather  than 
diminished,  and  the  flaws  and  yellow  tinge  were  removed. 

**  The  process  of  diamond  cutting  is  effected  by  an  horizontal  iron  plate  of  about 
ten  inches  diameter,  called  a  schyf,  or  mill  which  revolves  from  two  thousand  to  three 
thousand  times  per  minute.  The  diamond  is  fixed  in  a  ball  of  pewter  at  the  end  of 
an  arm.  resting  upon  the  table  in  which  the  plate  revolves  }  the  other  end,  at  which 
the  ball  containing  the  diamond  is  fixed,  is  pressed  upon  the  wheel  by  movable  weights 
at  the  discretion  of  the  workmen.  The  weight  applied  varies  from  2  to  SO  lbs.  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  facets  intended  to  be  cut.  The  recutting  of  the  Koh-i-noor  was 
commenced  on  July  16,  1852,  His  Grace  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington  being  the  first 
person  to  place  it  on  the  mill ;  the  portion  first  worked  upon  was  that  at  which  the 
planes  p  and  f  meet,  as  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  the  stone  at  that  part,  and  so  to  level 
the  set  of  the  stone  before  the  table  could  be  formed ;  the  intention  being  to  turn  the  stone 
rather  on  one  side,  and  take  the  incision  or  flaw  at  e,  and  a  fracture  on  the  other  side  of 
the  stone,  not  shown  in  the  engraving,  as  the  boundaries  or  sides  of  the  girdle.  The 
next  important  step  was  the  attempt  to  remove  an  incision  or  flaw  at  c,  described  by 
Professor  Tennant  and  the  Rev.  W.  Mitchell  as  having  been  made  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  the  stone  more  firmly  in  its  setting,  but  pronounced  by  the  cutters  (after  having 
cut  into  and  examined  it)  to  be  a  natural  flaw  of  a  yellow  tinge,  a  defect  often  met  with  in 
small  stones.  The  next  step  was  cutting  a'facet  on  the  top  of  the  stone  immediately  above 
the  last  mentioned  flaw.  Here  the  difference  in  the  hardness  of  the  stone  first  manifested 
itsrlf ;  tor  while  cutting  this  facet,  the  lapidary  noticing  that  the  work  did  not  proceed  so 
fast  as  hitherto,  allowed  the  diamond  to  remain  on  the  mill  rather  longer  than  usual,  with- 
out taking  it  off  to  cool ;  the  consequence  was,  that  the  diamond  became  so  hot  from  the 
continual  friction  and  greater  weight  applied,  that  it  melted  the  pewter  in  which  it  was 
imbedded.  Again,  while  cutting  the  same  facet,  the  mill  became  so  hot  from  the  ex- 
treme hardness  of  the  stone,  that  particles  of  iron  mixed  with  diamond  powder  and 
oil  ignited.  The  probable  cause  of  the  diamond  proving  so  hard  at  this  part  is,  that 
the  lapidary  was  obliged  to  cut  directly  upon  the  angle  at  which  two  cleavage  planes 
meet,  cutting  across  the  grain  of  the  stone.     Another  step  that  was  thus  considered  to 
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be  important  by  the  cattera  was  removing  a  flaw  at  o.     This  flaw  was  not  thought  by 
Professor  Tennant  and  Mr.  Mitchell  to  be  dangerous,  because  if  it  were  allowed  to  ran 
according  to  the  cleavage,  it  would  only  take  off  a  small  piece,  which  it  was  necessary 
to  remove  in  order  to  acquire  the  present  shape.     The  cutters,  however,  had  an  idea 
that  it  might  not  take  the  desired  direction,  and,  therefore,  began  to  cut  into  it  from 
both  sides,  and  afterwards  directly  upon  it,  and  thus  they  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of 
it.     While  catting,  the  stone  appeared  to  become  harder  and  harder  the  further  it  wag 
cat  into,  especially  just  above  the  flaw  at  a,  which   part  became  so  hard,  that,  after 
working  the  mill  at  the  medium  rate  of  :2400  times  per  minute,  for  six  hours,  little 
impression  had  been  made ;  the  speed  was  therefore  increased  to  more  than  3000,  at 
which  rate  the  work  gradually  proceeded.     When  the  back  (or  former  top)  of  the 
stone  was  cut,  it  proved  to  be  much  softer,  so  that  a  facet  was  made  in  three  hours, 
which  would  have  occupied  more  than  a  day,  if  the  hardness  had  been  equal  to  that 
on  the  other  side ;  nevertheless,  the  stone  afterwards  became  gradually  harder,  eapeci- 
ally  underneath  the  flaw  at  a,  which  part  was  nearly  as  hard  as  that  directly  above 
it.     The  flaw  at  n  did  not  interfere  at  all  with  the  cutting.     An  attempt  was  made  to 
cat  out  the  flaw  at  a,  but  it  was  found  not  desirable  on  account  of  its  length.     The 
diamond  was  finished  on  September  7th,  having  taken  thirty- eight  days  to  cut,  working 
twelve  hoars  per  day  without  cessation.**     The  weight  of  the  Koh-i-Noor  since  cut- 
ting is  162^  carats. 

DIAMOND  BORON.  MM.  Wdhler  and  Deville  have,  by  fusing  boracic  acid, 
or  amorphous  boron,  with  aluminium,  succeeded  in  obtaining  boron  in  the  crystallised 
state.  ^  The  form  of  the  boron  crystals  thus  obtained  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
remarkable  inquiry  by  M.  Quintino  Sella.  His  results  approximate  this  substance  to 
diamond  ;  and  it  may  be  confidently  predicted  that  so  valuable  a  product  will  not  long 
remain  without  industrial  applications.'*  Sulie  forme  crutaUine  di  alcuni  aali  di 
ptatiMO  e  del  boro  adamantino.  Br.  Hofiinan's  "  Report  on  Chemical  Products  in 
the  Exhibition  of  1862.*' 

DIAMOND  DUST.  The  ase  of  diamond  dust  within  a  few  years  has  increased 
very  materially,  on  accoont  of  the  increased  demand  for  all  articles  that  are  wrought 
by  it,  such  as  cameos,  intaglios,  &c.  There  has  been  a  discovery  made  of  the  peculiar 
power  of  diamond  dust  upon  steel ;  it  gives  the  finest  edge  to  all  kinds  of  cutlery,  and 
it  threatened  at  one  time  to  displace  the  hone  of  Hungary.  Finely  powdered  coruudum, 
however,  now  occupies  its  place.  It  is  well  known  that  in  cutting  a  diamond,  the 
dost  is  placed  on  the  teeth  of  the  saw — to  which  it  adheres )  to  this  dust  is  to  be 
attributed  solely  the  power  of  man  to  make  brilliants  from  rough  diamonds. 

Diamond  dust  can  now  be  manufactured  by  the  agency  of  voltaic  electricity. 

DIAMOND  MICROSCOPES  were  first  suggested  by  Dr.  Goring,  and  have  been 
well  executed  by  Mr.  Pritchard.  Among  the  different  crystalline  forms  of  the 
diamond,  probably  the  octahedron  and  the  cube  are  the  only  ones  that  will  give  a 
single  vision.  It  will,  in  many  cases,  be  advisable  to  grind  diamond  lenses  plano-con- 
vex, hoth  because  this  figure  gives  a  low  spherical  aberration,  and  because  it  saves 
the  trouble  of  grinding  one  side  of  the  gem.  A  concave  tool  of  cast  iron,  paved 
with  diamond  powder,  hammered  into  it  by  a  hardened  steel  punch,  was  employed 
by  Mr.  Pritchard.  This  ingenious  artist  succeeded  in  completing  a  double  convex 
of  equal  radii,  of  about  ^  of  an  inch  focus,  bearing  an  aperture  of  ^  of  an  inch  with 
distinctness  upon  opaque  objects,  and  its  entire  diameter  upon  transparent  ones. 

DI  AMON  D  TOOLS.  1 .  The  Glazier's  diamond  is  the  natural  diamond,  so  see  that 
one  of  its  edges  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  glass. 

The  extreme  point  of  any  diamond  will  scratch  glass,  makinga  white  streak ;  but  when 
the  rounded  edge  of  a  diamond  is  slid  over  a  sheet  of  glass  with  but  slight  pressure, 
it  produces  a  cut,  which  is  scarcely  visible,  but  which  readily  extends  through  the  mass, 

Dr.  WoUaston  succeeded  in  giving  to  the  ruby,  topax,  and  rock  crystal  forms  similar 
to  those  of  the  diamond,  and  with  those  he  succeeded  in  cutting  glass ;  proving  that  this 
nseful  property  of  the  diamond  depended  on  its  form.  Although  the  primitive  form 
of  the  diamond  is  that  of  a  regular  octahedron,  the  Duke  de  Boumon  has  published 
upwards  of  one  hundred  forms  of  crystallisation  of  the  diamond.  The  irregular  octa- 
hedrons with  round  facet}  are  those  proper  for  glaziers*  diamonds. 

Notwithstanding  the  hardness  of  the  diamond,  yet,  in  large  glass  works,  as  many  as 
one  and  twodoiensare  worn  out  every  week :  from  being  convex,  they  become  rapidly 
concave,  and  the  cutting  power  is  h»st 

2.  Diamond  drills  are  made  of  various  shapes ;  these  are  either  found  amongst  im* 
perfect  diamonds,  or,  are  selected  from  fragments  split  off  from  good  stones  in  their 
manufacture  for  jewelling. 

DIAPER  is  the  name  of  a  kind  of  cloth,  used  chiefly  for  table  linen.  It  is  known 
among  the  French  by  the  name  of  toUefourri,  and  is  ornamented  with  the  most  exten- 
sive figures  of  any  kind  of  twecled  cloth,  excepting  damask.    The  mounting  of  a  loom 
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fbr  working  diaper  U,  in  principle,  much  the  same  as  a  draw-loom,  but  the  figures  being 
less  extensive,  the  mounting  is  more  simple,  and  is  wrought  entirely  by  the  weaver, 
without  the  aid  of  any  otLer  person.  As  tweeled  cloths,  of  any  number  of  leaves,  are 
only  interwoven  at  those  intervals  when  one  of  the  leaves  is  raised,  the  woof  above  and 
the  warp  below  are  kept  floating  or  flushed,  until  the  intersection  takes  place.  Of  con- 
sequence the  floating  yam  above  appears  across  the  fabric,  and  that  b«low  longitudi- 
D^y.  This  property  of  tweeled  cloths  is  applied  to  form  the  ornamental  figures  of 
all  kinds  of  tweeled  goods,  merely  by  reversing  the  floating  yam  when  necessary.  In 
the  simpler  patterns,  this  is  efiected  by  a  few  additional  leaves  of  treddles ;  but  when 
the  range  of  [lattem  becomes  too  great  to  render  this  convenient,  an  apparatus  called  a 
back  hamets  is  employed,  and  the  cloth  woven  with  this  mounting  is  called  diaper. 
Diapers  are  generally  five-leaf  tweels,  that  is  to  say,  every  warp  floats  under  four 
threads  of  woof,  and  is  raised,  and  of  course  interwoven  with  the  fifth.  This  is  done 
either  successively,  forming  diagonals  at  45^  upon  the  cloth,  or  by  intervals  of  two 
threads,  which  is  called  the  broken  tweel.  The  latter  is  generally,  if  not  universally, 
adopted  in  the  manufacture  of  diaper.  The  reason  of  preferring  the  broken  to  the 
regular  tweel,  where  ornaments  arc  to  be  formed,  is  very  obvious.  The  whole  depend- 
ing upon  reversed  flushing,  to  give  the  appearance  of  oblique  or  diagonal  lines  through 
either,  would  destroy  much  of  the  effect,  and  materially  injure  the  beauty  of  the  fabric. 
The  broken  tweel,  on  the  contrary,  restores  to  the  tweeled  cloth  a  great  similarity  of 
appearance  to  plain  or  alternately  interwoven  fabrics,  and  at  the  same  time  preserves 
the  facility  of  producing  ornaments  by  reversing  the  flushing. 

DIASTASE.  A  white  and  tasteless  substance,  obtained  by  moistening  pounded 
malt,  and  squeezing  the  water  through  a  bag.  Albumen  is  precipitated  from  the  turbid 
fluid  by  alcohol,  and  filtered.  Then  the  diastase  is  precipitated  by  an  additional  quan- 
tity of  alcohol,  and  purified  by  re-solution  and  re- precipitation.  One  part  of  diastase 
will  convert  2000  parts  of  starch  into  dextrine,  and  1000  parts  into  sugar. 

DICHROISM.  The  property  of  exhibiting  two  colours.  Many  of  the  phenomena 
belong  to  the  conditions  producing  Fluorescence,  which  see.  Some  of  the  pheno- 
mena have  been  referred  to  polarisation,  but  this  requires  examination. 

DIDYMIUM  (Di).  A  metal  discovered  by  Mosandar,  in  1841,  in  oxide  of  cerium^ 
and  so  called  as  being  associated  in  that  ore  as  a  twin  brother  with  lanthanum. 

The  oxide  of  Didymium  (DiO)  is  a  dark  brown  powder ;  the  salts  are  piuk,  or  rose, 
and  amethyst  or  violet 

DIES  FOR  STAMPING.  {Coins,  Fr. ;  MUnzstampeln,  Germ.)  The  first  circum- 
stance that  claims  particular  attention  in  the  manufacture  of  dies,  is  the  selection  of 
the  best  kind  of  steel  for  the  purpose,  and  this  must  in  some  measure  be  left  to  the 
experience  of  the  die-forger,  who,  if  well  skilled  in  his  art,  will  be  able  to  form  a  tole- 
rably correct  judgment  of  the  fitness  of  the  metal  for  the  purpose,  by  the  manner  in 
which  it  works  upon  the  anvil.  It  should  be  rather  fine-grained  than  otherwise,  and 
above  all  things  perfectly  even  and  uniform  in  its  texture,  and  free  from  spots  and 
patches  finer  or  coarser  than  the  general  mass.  But  the  very  fine  and  uniform  steel 
with  a  silky  fracture,  which  is  so  much  esteemed  for  some  of  the  purposes  of  cutlery, 
is  unfit  for  our  present  purpose,  from  the  extreme  facility  with  which  it  acquires  great 
hardness  by  pressure,  and  its  liability  to  cracks  and  flaws.  The  very  cross-grained,  or 
highly  crystalline  steel,  is  also  equally  objectionable  ;  it  acquires  fissures  under  the 
die-press,  and  seldom  admits  of  being  equally  and  properly  hardened.  The  object, 
therefore,  is  to  select  a  steel  of  a  medium  quality  as  to  fineness  of  texture,  not  easily 
acted  upon  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  exhibiting  an  uniform  texture  when  its  surface 
is  washed  over  with  a  little  aquafortis,  by  which  its  freedom  from  pins  of  iron,  and 
other  irregularities  of  composition,  is  sufficiently  indicated. 

The  best  kind  of  steel  being  thus  Sjelccted,  and  properly  forged  at  a  high  heat  into 
the  rough  die,  it  is  softened  by  very  careful  annealing,  and  in  that  state,  having  been 
smoothed  externally,  and  brought  to  a  table  in  the  turning  lathe,  it  is  delivered  to  the 
engraver. 

The  process  of  annealing  the  die  consists  in  heating  it  to  a  bright  cherry  red, 
and  suffering  it  to  cool  gradually,  which  is  best  effected  by  bedding  it  in  a  crucible 
or  iron  pot  of  coarsely-powdered  charcoal.  In  this  operation  it  is  sometimes  sup- 
posed that  the  die,  or  at  least  its  superficial  parts,  becomes  super-carbonised,  or 
highly  converted  steel,  as  it  is  sometimes  called;  but  experience  does  not  justify 
such  an  opinion,  and  I  believe  the  composition  of  the  die  is  scarcely,  certainly  not 
materially,  affected  by  the  process,  for  it  does  not  remain  long  enough  in  the  fire  for 
the  purpose. 

The  engraver  usually  commences  his  labours  by  worki::g  out  the  device  with  small 
steel  tools  in  intaglio  ;  he  rarely  begins  in  relief  (though  this  is  sometimes  done)  ;  and 
having  ultimately  completed  his  design,  and  satisfied  himself  of  its  general  effect  and 
correctness,  by  impressions  in  clay,  and  dabs,  or  casts  in  type  metal,  the  die  is  ready 
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for  the  important  operation  of  hardening,  which,  from  varions  caoses,  a  few  of  which 
I  shall  enomerate,  is  a  process  of  much  risk  and  difficulfj ;  for  should  any  accident 
now  occur,  the  labour  of  many  months  may  be  seriously  iigured,  or  even  rendered 
quite  useless. 

The  process  of  hardening  soft  steel  is  in  itself  very  simple,  though  not  very  easily 
explained  upon  mechanical  or  chemical  principles.  We  know  by  experience,  that  it 
is  a  property  of  this  highly  valuable  substance  to  become  excessively  hard,  if  heated 
and  suddenly  cooled ;  if,  therefore,  we  heat  a  bar  of  soft  malleable  and  ductile  steel  red 
hot,  and  then  suddenly  quench  it  in  a  large  quantity  of  cold  water,  it  not  only  becomes 
bard,  but  fragile  and  brittle.  But  as  a  die  is  a  mass  of  steel  of  considerable  dimen- 
sions, this  hardening  is  an  operation  attended  by  mauy  and  peculiar  difficulties,  more 
especially  as  we  have  at  the  same  time  to  attend  to  the  careful  preservation  of  the 
engraving.  This  is  effected  by  covering  the  engraved  face  of  the  die  with  a  protecting 
face,  composed  of  fixed  oil  of  any  kind,  thickened  with  animal  charcoal ;  some  per- 
sons add  pipe*clay,  others  use  a  pulp  of  garlic,  but  pure  lamp-black  and  linseed  oil 
answer  the  purpose  perfectly.  This  is  thinly  spread  upon  the  work  of  the  die,  which, 
if  requisite,  may  be  further  defended  by  an  iron  ring ;  the  die  is  then  placed  with  its 
face  downwards  in  a  crucible,  and  completely*  surrounded  by  animal  charcoaL  It  is 
heated  to  a  suitable  temperature,  that  is,  about  cherry  red,  and  in  that  state  is  taken 
out  with  proper  tongs,  and  plunged  into  a  body  of  cold  water,  of  such  magnitude  as  not 
to  become  materially  increased  in  temperature  ;  here  it  is  rapidly  moved  about,  until 
all  noise  ceases,  and  then  left  in  the  water  till  quite  cool.  In  this  process  it  should 
produce  a  bubbling  and  hissing  noise  ;  if  it  pipes  and  sings,  we  may  generally  appre- 
hend a  crack  or  fissure. 

No  process  has  been  found  to  answer  better  than  the  above  simple  and  common  mode 
of  hardening  diea,  though  others  have  had  repeated  and  fair  triiUs.  It  has  been  pro- 
posed to  keep  up  currents  and  eddies  of  cold  water  in  the  hardening  cistern,  by  means 
of  delivery  pipes,  coming  from  a  height;  and  to  subject  the  hot  die,  with  its  face 
uppermost,  to  a  sudden  and  copious  current  of  water,  let  fall  upon  it  from  a  large  pipe, 
supplied  from  a  high  reservoir ;  but  these  means  have  not  in  any  way  proved  more 
successful,  either  in  saving  the  die,  or  in  giving  it  any  good  qualities.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected, from  the  form  of  the  die,  that  it  is  necessarily  only,  as  it  were,  case-hardened, 
the  hardest  strata  being  outside,  and  the  softer  ones  within,  which  envelope  a  core, 
something  in  the  manner  of  the  successive  coats  of  an  onion  ;  an  arrangement  which 
we  sometimes  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  displayed  in  dies  which  have  been  smashed 
by  a  violent  blow. 

The  hardening  having  been  effected,  and  the  die  being  for  the  time  safe,  some  fur- 
ther steps  may  be  taken  for  its  protection ;  one  of  these  consists  in  a  very  mild  kind  of 
tempering,  produced  by  putting  it  into  water,  gradually  raised  to  the  boiling  point, 
till  heated  throughout,  and  then  suffering  it  gradually  to  cool.  This  operation  renders 
the  die  less  apt  to  crack  in  very  cold  weather.  A  great  safeguard  is  also  obtained  by 
thrusting  the  cold  die  into  a  red-hot  iron  ring,  which  just  fits  it  in  that  state,  and  which, 
by  contracting  as  it  cools,  keeps  its  parts  together  under  considerable  pressure,  pre- 
venting the  spreading  of  external  cracks  and  fissures,  and  often  enabling  us  to  employ 
a  split  or  die  for  obtaining  punches,  which  would  break  to  pieces  without  the  protecting 
ring. 

If  the  die  has  been  successfully  hardened,  and  the  protecting  paste  has  done  its  duty 
by  preserving  the  face  from  all  iiyury  and  oxidisement,  or  burning,  as  it  is  usually 
called,  it  is  now  to  be  cleaned  and  polished,  and  in  this  state  constitutes  what  is 
technically  called  a  matrix  ;  it  may  of  course  be  used  as  a  multiplier  of  medals,  coins, 
or  impressions,  but  it  is  not  generally  thus  employed,  for  fear  of  accidents  happening 
to  it  in  the  coining  press,  and  because  the  artist  has  seldom  perfected  his  work  upon 
it  in  this  state.  It  is,  therefore,  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  punch, 
or  steel  impression  for  relief.  For  this  purpose  a  proper  block  of  steel  is  selected,  of 
the  same  quality,  and  with  the  same  precautions  as  before,  and  being  carefully  annealed, 
or  softened,  is  turned  like  the  matrix,  perfectly  true  and  flat  at  the  bottom,  and  ob- 
tusely conical  at  top.  In  this  state,  its  conical  surface  is  carefully  compressed  by 
powerful  and  proper  machinery  upon  the  matrix,  which,  being  very  hard,  soon  allows 
it  to  receive  the  commencement  of  an  impression;  but  in  thus  receiving  the  impres- 
sion, it  becomes  itself  so  hard  by  condensation  of  texture  as  to  require  during  the 
operation  to  be  repeatedly  annealed,  or  softened,  otherwise  it  would  split  into  small 
sui)erficial  fissures,  or  would  injure  the  matrix;  much  practical  skill  is  therefore  re- 
quired in  taking  the  impression,  and  the  punch,  at  each  annealing,  must  be  carefully 
protected,  so  that  the  work  may  not  be  injured. 

Thus,  after  repeated  blows  in  the  die-press,  and  frequent  annealing,  the  impression 
from  the  matrix  is  at  length  perfected,  or  brought  completely  up,  and  having  been 
retouched  by  the  engraver,  is  turned,  hardened,  and  collared,  like  the  matrix,  of 
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which  it  is  now  a  complete  impression  in  relief,  and,  as  we  have  before  said,  is  called  a 
punch. 

This  punch  becomes  an  inexhaustible  parent  of  dies,  without  further  reference  to  the 
original  matrix;  for  now  by  impressing  upon  it  plugs  of  soft  steel,  and  by  pur^uing 
with  them  an  exactly  similar  operation  to  that  by  which  the  punch  ib^elf  was  obtained, 
we  procure  impressions  from  it  to  any  amount,  which,  of  course  are  fac-similes  of  the 
matrix,  and  these  dies  being  turned,  hardened,  polished,  and,  if  necessary,  tempered, 
are  employed  for  the  purposes  of  coinage. 

The  distinction  between  striking  medals  and  common  coin  is  very  essential,  and  the 
work  upon  the  dies  is  accordingly  adjusted  to  each.  Medals  arc  usually  in  very  high 
relief,  and  the  effect  is  produced  by  a  succession  of  blows  ;  and  as  the  metal  in  which 
they  are  struck,  be  it  gold,  silver,  or  copper,  acquires  considerable  hardness  at  each 
stroke  of  the  press,  they  are  repeatedly  annealed  during  the  process  of  bringing 
them  up.  In  a  beautiful  medal,  which  Mr.  Wyon  executed  for  the  Royal  Naval 
College,  the  obverse  represents  the  head  of  the  King,  in  very  bold  relief;  it  re- 
quired thirty  blows  of  a  very  powerful  press  to  comi>lete  the  impression,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  anneal  each  medal  after  every  third  blow,  so  that  they  went  ten  times  into 
the  fire  for  that  purpose.  In  striking  a  coin  or  medal,  the  lateral  spread  of  the  metal, 
which  otherwise  would  ooze  out  as  it  were  from  between  the  dies,  is  prevented  by  the 
application  of  a  steel  collar,  accurately  turned  to  the  dimensions  of  the  dies,  and  which, 
when  left  plain,  gives  to  the  edge  of  the  piece  a  finished  and  polished  appearance;  it  is 
semetimes  grooved,  or  milled,  or  otherwise  ornamented,  and  occasionally  lettered,  in 
which  case  it  is  made  in  three  separate  and  movable  pieces,  confined  by  a  ring,  into 
which  they  are  most  accurately  fitted,  and  so  adjusted  that  the  metal  may  be  forced 
into  the  letters  by  its  lateral  spread,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  coin  receives  the  blow 
of  the  screw- press. 

Coins  are  generally  completed  by  one  blow  of  the  coining-press.  These  presses  are 
worked  in  the  Royal  Mint  by  machinery,  so  contrived  that  they  shall  strike,  upon  an 
average,  sixty  blows  in  a  minute ;  the  blank  piece,  previously  properly  prepared  and 
annealed,  being  placed  between  the  dies  by  part  of  the  same  mechanism. 

The  number  of  pieces  which  may  be  struck  by  a  pair  of  dies  of  good  steel,  pro- 
perly hardened  and  duly  tempered,  not  unfrequently  amounts  at  the  Mint  to  between 
one  and  two  hundred  thousand  ;  but  the  average  consumption  of  dies  is  of  course  much 
greater,  owing  to  the  variable  qualities  of  steel,  and  to  the  casualties  to  which  the  dies 
are  liable;  thus,  the  upper  and  lower  die  are  sometimes  struck  together,  owing  to 
an  error  in  the  layer-on,  or  in  that  part  of  the  machinery  which  ought  to  put  the  blank 
into  its  place,  but  which  now  and  then  fails  so  to  do.  This  accident  "^ery  commonly 
arises  from  the  boy  who  superintends  the  press  neglecting  to  feed  the  hopper  of  the 
layer-on  with  blank  pieces.  If  a  die  is  too  hard,  it  is  apt  to  break  or  split,  and  is  es- 
pecially subject  to  fissures,  which  run  from  letter  to  letter  upon  the  edge.  If  too  soft, 
it  swells,  and  the  collar  will  not  rise  and  fall  upon  it,  or  it  sinks  in  the  centre,  and  the 
work  becomes  distorted  and  faulty.  He,  therefore,  who  supplies  the  dies  for  an  exten- 
sive coinage,  has  many  accidents  and  difficulties  to  encounter.  There  are  eight  presses 
at  the  Mint,  frequently  at  work  for  ten  hours  each  day,  and  the  destruction  of  eight 
pair  of  dies  per  day  (one  pair  for  each  press)  may  be  considered  a  fair  average  result, 
though  they  much  more  frequently  fall  short  of,  than  exceed  this  proportion.  It  must 
be  remembered,  that  each  press  produces  3600  pieces  per  hour  ;  but  making  allowancj 
for  occasional  stoppages,  we  may  reckon  the  daily  produce  of  each  press  at  30,000 
pieces  ;  the  eight  presses,  therefore,  will  furnish  a  diurnal  average  of  240,000  pieces. 

DIES,  hardening  of.     See  Steei«,  hardening  of. 

DIFFUSION.  As  the  principles  of  diffusion  are  sometimes  involved  in  processes 
of  mannfacture,  a  short  notice  of  the  phenomena  appears  to  properly  find  its  place 
in  this  Dictionary.  To  no  one  do  we  owe  so  much  for  elucidating  this  subject  as  to 
Professor  Graham,  and  from  his  **  Elements  of  Chemistry  *'  the  following  notices 
have  been  selected.  When  light  and  heavy  gases  are  mixed  together,  they  do 
not  exhibit  any  tendency  to  separate  again  on  standing  at  rest,  differing  in  this 
respect  from  mixed  liquids,  many  of  which  speedily  separate  and  arrange  themselves 
according  to  their  densities,  the  lightest  uppermost,  the  heaviest  undermost,  as  in  the 
familiar  example  of  oil  and  water,  unless  they  have  combined  together.  This  peculiar 
property  of  gases  has  repeatedly  been  made  the  subject  of  careful  experiment.  Com- 
mon air,  for  instance,  is  essentially  a  mixture  of  two  gases,  differing  in  weight  in 
the  proportion  of  971  to  1,105;  but  the  air  in  a  tall  close  tube  of  glass,  several  feet  in 
length,  kept  upright  in  a  still  place,  has  been  found  sensibly  the  same  in  composition 
at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  tube  after  a  lapse  of  months.  Hence,  there  is  no  reason 
to  imagine  that  thenpptr  stratum  of  air  differs  in  composition  from  the  lower,  or  that 
a  light  gas,  such  as  hydrogen,  escaping  into  the  atmosphere,  will  rise  and  ultimately 
possess  the  higher  regions ;  suppositions  which  have  been  the  groundwork  of 
meteorological  theories  at  different  times. 

The  earliest  observations  wc  possess  on  this  subject  are  those  of  Dr.  Priestley,  to 
whom  pneumatic  chemistry  stands  so  much  it  debted.    Having  repeated  occasion  to 
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truibmit  a  ga.9  through  stoneware  tubes,  sorrouDded  by  bnraiDg  fuel,  he  per- 
ceived that  the  tabes  were  porous,  and  that  gas  escaped  outwards  into  the  fire,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  gases  of  the  fire  penetrated  into  the  tube,  although  the  gas  within 
the  tube  was  in  a  compressed  state. 

'*  Id  entering  upon  this  inquiry,  I  found,  first :  that  gases  diffuse  into  the  atmosphere, 
and  into  each  other,  with  different  degrees  of  ease  and  rapidity.  This  was  observed 
by  allowing  each  gas  to  diffuse  from  a  bottle  into  the  air  through  a  narrow  tube, 
taking  care,  when  the  gas  was  lighter  than  the  air,  that  it  was  allowed  to  escape  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  vessel,  and  when  heavier  from  the  upper,  so  that  it  bad  on  no 
oeeaaion  any  disposition  to  fiow  out,  but  was  constrained  to  diffuse  in  opposition  to 
the  effect  of  gravity.  The  result  was,  that  the  same  volume  of  different  gases 
escapes  in  times  which  are  exceedingly  unequal,  but  have  a  relation  to  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  gas.  The  light  gases  diffuse  or  escape  most  rapidly  ;  thus,  hydrogen 
escapes  five  times  quicker  than  carbonic  acid,  which  is  twenty-two  times  heavier 
than  that  gas.  Secondly,  in  an  intimate  mixture  of  two  gases,  the  most  diffusive  gas 
separates  from  the  other,  and  leaves  in  the  receiver  the  greater  proportion.  Hence, 
by  availing  ourselves  of  the  tendency  of  mixed  gases  to  diffuse  with  different  de- 
grees of  rapidity,  a  sort  of  mechanical  separation  of  gases  may  be  effected.  The 
mixture  must  be  allowed  to  diffuse  for  a  certain  time  into  a  confined  gaseous  or 
vaporoos  atmosphere,  of  such  a  kind  as  may  be  afterwards  condensed  or  absorbed  with 
facility. 

^  But  the  nature  of  the  process  of  diffusion  is  best  illustrated  when  the  gases  com- 
mnnicate  with  each  other  through  minute  pores  or  apertures  of  insensible  magnitude. 

**  A  singular  observation  belonging  to  this  subject  was  made  by  Professor  Dobe- 
reiner,  of  Jena,  on  the  escape  of  hydrogen  gas  by  a  fissure  or  crack  in  glass  receivers. 
Having  occasion  to  collect  large  quantities  of  that  light  gas,  he  had  accidentally 
made  use  of  a  jar  with  a  slight  fissure  in  it.  He  was  surprised  that  the  water  in  the 
pneomatic  trough  rose  into  this  jar  one  and  a  half  inches  in  twelve  hours ;  and 
that  after  twenty-four  hours  the  height  of  the  water  was  two  inches  two-thirds 
above  the  level  of  that  in  the  trough.  During  the  experiment,  neither  the  height 
of  the  barometer  nor  the  temperature  of  the  place  had  sensibly  altered.  H» 
ascribed  the  phenomenon  to  capillary  action,  and  supposed  that  hydrogen  only  is 
attracted  by  the  fissures,  and  escapes  through  them  on  account  of  the  extreme  small- 
nesB  of  its  atoms.  It  is  unnecessary  to  examine  this  explanation,  as  Dobereiner  did 
not  observe  the  whole  phenomenon.  On  repeating  the  experiment,  and  varying  the 
circumstances,  it  appeared  to  me  that  hydrogen  never  escapes  outwards  by  the  fissure 
without  a  certain  portion  of  air  penetrating  at  the  same  time  inwards,  amounting  to 
between  one-fourth  and  one-fifih  of  the  volume  of  the  hydrogen  which  leaves  the 
receiver.  It  was  found,  by  an  instrument  which  admits  of  much  greater  precision 
than  a  fissured  jar,  that  when  hydrogen  gas  communicates  with  the  air  through  such 
a  chink,  the  air  and  hydrogen  exhibit  a  powerful  disposition  to  exchange  places  with 
each  other ;  a  particle  of  air,  however,  docs  not  exchange  with  a  particle  of  hydrogen 
of  the  same  magnitude,  but  of  3*83  times  its  magnitude.  We  may  adopt  the  word 
diffusion'volunie  to  express  this  diversity  of  disposition  in  gases  to  interchange 
particles,  and  say  that  the  diffusion-volume  of  air  being  1 ,  that  of  hydrogen  gas  is 
3*83.  Now,  every  gas  has  a  diffusion-volume  peculiar  to  itself,  and  depending  upon 
its  specific  gravity.  Of  those  gases  which  are  lighter  than  air,  the  diffusion- volume  is 
greater  than  1 ;  and  of  those  which  are  heavier,  the  diffusion-volume  is  less  than  1. 
The  diffusion -volumes  are,  indeed,  inversely  as  the  square  root  of  the  densities  of  the 
gases.  Hence,  the  times  of  the  effusion  and  diffusion  of  gases  follow  the  same  law. 
See  Watts'  **  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,*'  Graham's  **  Elements  of  Chemistry,"  and 
papers  in  "  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society." 

DIGESTER  is  the  name  of  a  kettle  or  pot  of  small  dimensions,  made  very 
strong,  and  mounted  with  a  safety  valve  in  its  top.  Papin,  the  contriver  of  this  appa- 
ratus, used  it  for  subjecting  bones,  cartilages,  &c^  to  the  solvent  action  of  high-pressure 
ste4m«  or  highly  heated  water,  whereby  he  proposed  to  facilitate  their  digestion  in 
the  stomach.  This  contrivance  is  the  origin  of  the  French  cookery  pans,  called 
autaclave/i,  because  the  lid  is  self-keyed,  or  becomes  steam  tight  by  turning  it  round 
under  clamps  or  ears  at  the  sides,  having  been  previously  ground  with  emery  to  fit  the 
edge  of  the  pot  exactly.  In  some  autoclaves  the  lid  is  merely  laid  on  with  a  fillet  of 
linen  as  a  lute,  and  then  secured  in  its  place  by  means  of  a  screw  bearing  down  upon 
its  entre  from  an  arch  bar  above.  The  safety  valve  is  loaded  either  by  a  weight 
placed  vertically  upon  it,  ur  by  a  lever  of  the  second  kind  pressing  near  its  fulcrum, 
and  acted  upon  by  a  weight  wliich  may  be  made  to  bear  upon  any  point  of  its  gra- 
duated arm. 

Chevreul  has  made  a  tiseful  application  of  the  digester  to  vegetable  analysis.  His 
instrument  conftists  of  a  strong  copper  cylinder,  into  which  enters  a  tight  cylinder  of 
silver,  hmTingitt  edge  turned  over  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  so  as  to 
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fonn  the  rim  of  the  digester.  A  segment  of  a  copper  sphere,  also  lined  with  silver, 
stops  the  aperture  of  the  silver  cylinder,  being  applied  closely  to  its  rim.  It  has  a 
conical  valve  pressed  with  a  spiral  spring,  of  any  desired  force,  estimated  by  a  steel- 
yard. This  spring  is  enclosed  within  a  brass  box  perforated  with  four  holes,  whidi 
may  be  screwed  into  a  tapped  orifice  in  the  top  of  the  digester.  A  tube  screwed  into 
another  hole  serves  to  conduct  away  the  condensible  vapours  at  pleasure  into  a 
Woolfe's  apparatus. 

DIKA-BREAD.  A  food  made  from  the  fruit  of  the  Mangifera  Gabonensu,  a 
tree  indigenous  to  the  country  from  Sierra  Leone  to  the  Gaboon.  It  is  one  of  the 
Anacardiacect.  White  almond  kernels  are  found  in  the  fruit ;  these  are  bruised  and 
pressed  to  form  the  Dika-bread. 

DIKE  or  DYKE.  A  wall-like  division  in  rocks,  produced  by  the  ejection  of 
trapean  matter  in  a  fused  state  from  below,  through  the  overlying  strata.  In  many 
places  those  hard  trap  rocks  stand  out  above  the  adjacent  rocks,  which  have  been 
worn  away,  presenting  actually  the  appearance  of  a  massive  wall. 

DILATATION.  The  increase  of  size  produced  in  bodies  by  the  agency  of  heat. 
See  Expansion. 

DILUVIUM.  (Diluvium.)  Deluge.  Those  accumulations  of  gravel  and  loose 
materials,  which,  by  some  geologists,  are  said  to  have  been  produced  by  the  action  of 
a  diluvian  wave  or  deluge,  sweeping  over  the  surface  of  the  earth. — LyelL 

DIMITY  is  a  kind  of  cloth  cotton  originally  imported  from  India,  and  now  manu- 
factured in  great  quantities  in  various  parts  of  Britain,  especially  in  Lancashire.  Dr. 
Johnson  calls  it  dimmity^  and  describes  it  as  a  kind  of  fustian.  The  distinction  between 
fustian  and  dimity  seems  to  be,  that  the  former  dtsignates  a  common  tweeled  cotton 
cloth  of  a  stout  fabric  which  receives  no  ornament  in  the  loom,  but  is  most  frequently 
dyed  after  being  woven.  Dimity  is  also  a  stout  cotton  cloth,  but  not  usually  of  so 
thick  a  texture  ;  and  is  ornamented  in  the  loom,  either  with  raised  stripes  or  fancy 
figures  :  it  is  seldom  dyed,  but  usually  employed  white,  as  for  bed  aud  bed-room  fur- 
niture. The  striped  dimities  are  the  roost  common ;  they  require  less  labour  in  weaving 
than  the  others;  and  the  mounting  of  the  loom  being  more  simple,  aud  consequently 
less  expensive,  they  can  be  sold  at  much  lower  rates. 

DIOPTRIC  LIGHTHOUSES.     See  Lighthouses. 

DIORITES.  A  trap  or  greenstone  rock,  in  which  alhite  replaces  orthochse, 
Diorites  are  abundant  in  the  Vosges.     See  Diastase. 

DIP.  When  any  stratum,  mineral  vein,  or  dike,  does  not  lie  horizontally  it  is  said 
to  dip  E.  W.  N.  or  S.,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  angle  which  it  makes  with  the 
horizon  is  called  the  angle  of  the  dip. 

DIPPEL'S  ANIMAL  OIL.  A  fetid  volatile  oil  obtained  when  animal  sub- 
stances, such  as  bone,  are  subjected  to  distillation.  That  which  is  found  in  commerce 
is  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  bone-black. 

DIPPING.  Ornamental  works  in  brass  are  usually  brightened  by  a  process  called 
dipping.  After  the  work  has  been  properly  fitted  together  and  the  grease  removed, 
either  by  the  action  of  heat,  or  by  boiling  in  a  pearl-ash  lye,  it  is  pickled  in  a  bath  of 
dilute  aqua  fortis.  It  is  then  scoured  bright  with  sand  and  water,  and  being  well 
washed  is  plunged  into  the  dipping  bath,  which  consists  of  pure  nitrous  acid, 
commonly  known  as  dipping  aqua  fortis f  for  an  instant  only,  and  is  then  well  washed 
with  cold  and  hot  water  to  remove  every  trace  of  acid  from  the  surface,  after  which 
the  work  is  put  into  dry  beech  or  box  wood,  sawdust,  &c.,  well  rubbed  until  it  is  quite 
dry,  and  then  burnished  and  lacquered.     See  Dead-Dipping. 

DISINFECTANT.  A  substance  which  removes  the  putrid  or  infected  con- 
dition of  bodies.  It  is  well  not  to  confound  it  with  antiseptic,  which  applies  to 
those  bodies  which  prevent  putrefaction.  The  word  disinfectant  has  lately  become 
somewhat  uncertain  in  its  meaning,  on  account  of  a  word  being  used  as  its  equiva- 
lent, viz.  deodoriser.  This  latter  means  a  substance  which  removes  odours.  In 
reality,  however,  there  are  no  such  substances  known  to  us  as  a  class.  There  are, 
of  course,  some  substances  which  destroy  certain  others  having  an  odour,  but  in  all 
cases  the  removal  of  the  smell  and  the  destruction  or  neutralisation  of  the  body  must 
be  simultaneous.  There  is,  however,  a  large  class  of  substances  that  destroy  putre- 
faction, and  the  name  disinfectant  is  therefore  distinctly  needed.  The  gases  which 
rise  from  putrefying  bodies  are  not  all  capable  of  being  perceived  by  the  senses  in 
their  ordinary  condition,  but  sometimes  Uiey  are  perceived.  A  disinfectant  puts  a 
stop  to  them  and  deodorises  simultaneously.  If  any  substance  were  to  remove  the 
smell  of  these  gases,  it  would  remove  the  gases  too,  as  they  are  inseparable  from  their 
property  of  affecting  the  nose.  A  deodoriser  would  therefore  be,  and  is,  a  disinfectant 
of  that  gas  the  smell  of  which  it  removes.  But  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  may 
remove  those  gases  which  smell,  and  allow  the  most  deleterious  to  pass,  they  having 
no  smell     Whenever  we  find  such  a  class  of  substances,  it  will  be  well  to  give  them 
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the  uune  of  deodoriien.  There  may  be  some  troth  in  the  hypothesis  that  metallie 
lalts  remore  the  solphar,  and  by  preventing  the  escape  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  cause 
less  odour,  without  complete  disinfection.  But  it  appears  that  the  decomposition  is 
a  preTention  of  putrefaction  in  proportion  to  the  removal  of  that  gas  in  cases  where 
it  is  given  out,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  metallic  solutions  have  disinfecting  proper- 
ties Any  sohitiou  having  the  effect  here  supposed  would  at  the  least  be  a  partial 
disinfectant,  inasmuch  as  tne  decomposition  would  be  so  far  put  a  stop  to,  as  to  prevent 
It  least  one  obnoxious  gas.  How  the  others  could  remain  unacted  on  in  this  case  it  is 
diAeoh  to  comprehend.  To  prevent  the  formation  of  one  gas  is  to  arrest  decom 
positkm  or  to  alter  the  whole  character  of  the  change  which  is  producing  the 
gases.  The  most  deleterious  of  emanations  have  no  smell  at  all  to  the  ordinary 
lentes,  and  we  can  only  judge  of  the  evil  by  its  results,  or  the  &ct  that  the  sub- 
itances  capable  of  producing  it  are  near,  or  by  the  analysis  of  the  air.  (See  Sani- 
tary Arbargkments.)  The  cases  where  sulphuretted  hydrogen  accompanies  the 
offensive  matter,  are  chiefly  connected  with  fsecal  decomposition.  This  gas  is  a 
vefuk  indication  of  the  presence  of  other  substances.  So  far  as  is  known,  the  des- 
truction of  the  one  causes  the  destruction  of  the  other.  But  the  presence  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  is  no  proof  of  the  presence  of  infectious  matter,  nor  is  its  absence 
a  proof  of  the  absence  of  infectioas  matter,  it  being  only  an  occasional  accompaniment 
When  the  infectious  matter  and  the  odoriferous  matter  are  one,  as  in  the  case,  as  far 
ss  we  know,  of  putrid  flesh,  &&,  then  to  deodorise  is  to  disinfect  We  can  find  then 
no  line  of  duty  to  be  performed  by  deodorisers,  and  no  class  of  bodies  that  can  Itear 
the  name,  although  there  may  be  a  few  cases  where  the  word  may  be  found  convenient. 
IC  for  example,  we  destroy  one  smell  by  superadding  a  greater,  that  might  in  one 
sense  be  a  deodorising.  If  we  added  an  acid  metallic  salt,  and  removed  the  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  letting  loose  those  organic  vapours  which  for  awhile  accompany 
this  act,  we  might,  to  those  who  were  not  yery  near,  completely  destroy  smell,  and 
still  send  a  snb^nee  into  the  air  by  no  means  wholesome ;  but  in  euch  a  case  decom- 
position is  stopped,  at  least  for  a  while.  The  smelling  stage  is  by  no  means  the  most 
dangerous,  nor  has  the  use  of  the  word  deodorise  any  relation  to  sanitary  matters, 
except  in  the  grossest  sense ;  it  is  desirable  that  persons  should  look  fur  beyond 
the  mere  indications  furnished  by  the  nose,  and  as  in  science  we  can  find  no  deodo- 
risers, so  in  practice  we  need  not  look  for  any  in  the  sense  usually  given  to  the  word. 
The  word  may  be  used  for  such  substances  as  remove  the  odour  and  the  putrefaction 
of  the  moment,  but  allow  them  to  begin  again.  Even  in  this  case  deodorisers  become 
tem})orary  disinfectants,  which  character  all  removers  of  smcU  must  more  or  less 
have. 

Anit'septicMt  or  cdytic  agents.  Substances  which  prevent  decomposition.  The  words 
edyti»  and  eohftie  come  from  kwXm*,  to  arrest,  restrain,  cut  short.  This  word  was  proposed 
by  the  writer  to  apply  to  cases  such  as  are  included  under  antiseptics,  antiferments, 
and  similar  words.  There  was  needed  a  word  for  the  general  idea.  A  colytic  force 
manifests  itself  towards  living  persons  in  ansesthetics,  anodynes,  and  narcotics,  as  well 
probably,  as  in  other  ways.  Colytics  may  probably  act  from  different  causes,  but  these 
eaoses  not  being  separately  distinguished,  a  name  for  the  whole  class  can  alone  be 
given.  The  action  oicciysis  is  entirely  opposed  to  catalysis,  which  is  a  loosening  up 
of  a  compound.  Colysis  arrests  catalysis,  as  well  also  as  other  processes  of  decompo- 
sition, ordinary  oxidation  for  example.  Disinfectants,  in  their  character  of  restraining 
further  decomposition,  are  included  under  colytics.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  sub- 
stances fbr  arresting  decomposition  is  krcasote.  It  has  been  used  in  some  condition  or 
mixture  fWmi  the  earliest  times.  The  ancient  oil  of  cedar  has  been  called  with  good 
reason  turpentine,  which  has  strong  disinfecting  properties,  but  the  word  has  evidently 
been  used  in  many  senses,  as  there  are  many  liquids  to  be  obtained  from  cedar.  It  is  used 
for  the  first  liquid  from  the  distillation  of  wood;  and  Berzelius  for  that  reason  says 
that  the  Egyptians  used  the  pyroligpeous  acid,  which,  containing  some  kreosote,  was 
a  great  antiseptic.  But  a  mixture  of  this  acid  with  soda  would  be  of  little  value  in 
embalming,  nor  is  it  probable  that  they  would  add  a  volatile  liquid  like  turpentine 
along  with  caustic  soda.  It  is  expressly  said  (in  Pliny)  that  the  pitch  was  reboiled, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  tar  was  boiled  and  distilled,  the  product  being  collected  in  the 
wool  of  fleeces,  from  which  again  it  was  removed  by  pressure.  In  doing  this  the 
light  oils  or  naphtha  would  be  evaporated,  and  the  heavy  oil  of  tar,  containing 
the  carbolic  acid,  or  kreasote,  would  remain.  It  was  called  picenum,  as  if  made 
of  pitch  or  pissenum,  and  pisselsnm  or  pitch  oil,  a  more  appropriate  name  than  that 
of  Range's  carbolic  acid  or  coal-oil,  and  still  more  appropriate  than  the  most  recent, 
which,  by  following  up  a  theory,  has  converted  it  into  phenic  acid.  The  distillaticm 
was  made  in  copper  vessels,  and  must  have  been  carried  very  far,  as  the^  obtained 
"a  reddish  pitch,  very  clammy,  and  much  fatter  than  other  pitch."  This  was  the 
amikraceme,  chryseme^  aiiid  pyrene  of  modem  chemistry.  The  remaining  htird  pitch 
vas  cail»l  paiimpissOf  or  second  pitch,  which  we  call  pitch  in  contradistinction 
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to  tar.  By  the  gecond  pitcli,  ho^wever,  was  sometimes  meant  the  product  of  distillation 
instead  of  what  was  left  in  the  stilL  Some  confusion  therefore  exists  in  the  names, 
but  not  more  than  with  us.  The  pitch  oil  was  resinous  fat,  and  of  yellow  colour, 
according  to  some.  This  oil, containing  kreasote,  was  used  for  toothache—  a  colytic 
action  applied  to  living  bodies  —  and  for  skin  diseases  of  cattle,  for  which  it  is 
found  valuable.  They  also  used  it  for  preserving  hams. — (^**  Disinfectants  "  by  Oie 
Writer.     Jour.  Soc.  of  Arts^  1857 .) 

It  is  quite  possible  that  kreasote  may  be  the  chief  agent  in  most  empyrenmatic 
substances  which  act  as  antiseptics.  But  it  is  not  the  only  agent  Hydrocarbons  of 
various  kinds  act  as  antiseptics,  as  well  as  alcohol  and  methylic  alcohol,  which  contain 
little  oxygen.  To  this  class  belong  essential  oils  and  substances  termed  perfumes, 
which  are  used  for  fumigation,  and  have  also  a  colytic  action.  It  is  exceedingly 
probable  that  the  true  theory  of  this  action  is  connected  with  the  want  of  oxygen. 
These  substances  do  nut  rapidly  oxidise,  but,  on  the  contrary,  only  very  slowly,  and 
that  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  other  bodies.  Their  atoms  are,  therefore,  in  a  state  of 
tension,  ready  to  unite  when  assisted.  As  an  example,  carbolic  acid  and  kreasote 
unite  with  oxygen  when  a  base  is  present,  and  form  rosolic  acid.  We  can  scarcely 
suppose  that  an  explanation,  commonly  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  sulphurous  acid, 
woald  suit  them  ;  viz.,  that  it  takes  up  the  oxygen,  and  so  keeps  it  from  the  putre- 
scible  substance.  It  is,  therefore,  much  more  likely  that  its  condition  acts  on  the 
putrescible  body.  For,  as  the  state  of  motion  of  a  putrefying  substance  is  trans- 
ferred to  another,  so  is  the  state  of  immobility. 

In  1750  Sir  John  Pringle  wrote  his  "Experiments  on  Septic  and  Antiseptic 
Substances,  with  remarks  relating  to  their  Use  in  the  Theory  of  Medicine."  He 
recommended  salts  of  various  kinds,  and  astringent  and  gummy  parts  of  vegetables 
and  fermenting  liquors.  Dr.  Macbride  followed  him  with  numerous  experiments. 
He  speaks  of  acids  being  the  long  prescribed  agents  as  antiseptics.  He  found  them 
antiseptic  even  when  diluted  to  a  great  extent  Alkalies  also  he  found  antiseptic, 
and  salts  in  general.  Also  *' gum-resins,  such  as  myrrh,  asafoetida,  aloes,  and  terra 
japonica,"  besides  "  decoctions  of  Virginia  snake-root,  pepper,  ginger,  saffron,  con- 
trayerva  root,  sage,  valerian  root,  and  rhubarb,  with  mint,  angelica,  senna,  and 
common  wormwood."  Many  of  the  common  vegetables  also  were  included  as  to 
some  extent  antiseptic  ;  such  as  horse-radish,  mustard,  carrots,  turnips,  garlic,  onions, 
celery,  cabbage,  colewort  Lime  was  found  to  prevent,  but  not  to  remove  putrefac- 
tion. We  are  inclined  at  present  very  much  to  qualify  some  of  these  observations. 
Animal  fluids,  he  observes,  will  remain  for  a  long  time  without  putridity  if  kept 
from  the  air.  He  says  that  astringent  mineral  acids  and  ardent  spirits  **  not  only 
absorb  the  matter  from  the  putrescent  substances,  but  likewise  crisp  up  its  fibres,  and 
thereby  render  it  so  hard  and  durable  that  no  change  of  combination  will  take  place 
for  many  years."  He  adds  also  molasses  to  the  antiseptics.  In  1767  the  academy  of 
Dgon  gave  a  prize  for  the  use  of  nitrate  of  potash  in  ventilation.  This  may  have  given 
the  first  idea  to  Carmichael  Smyth.  Guyton-Morveau  came  later  with  a  volume  of 
valuable  experients  on  acids. 

An  antiseptic  preserves  from  putrefaction,  but  does  not  necessarily  remove  the  odour 
caused  by  that  which  has  previously  putrefied.  Many  of  the  substances  described  as 
disinfectants  here,  might  equally  be  called  antiseptics.  When  they  remove  the  putrid 
matter  they  are  disinfectants,  when  they  prevent  decomposition  they  are  antiseptics. 
But  when  the  smell  is  removed  by  a  substance  which  is  known  to  destroy  putrefactive 
decomposition,  and  to  preserve  organic  matter  entire,  then  we  have  the  most  thorough 
disinfection  ;  then  we  know  that  the  removal  of  the  smell  is  merely  an  indication  of  the 
removal  of  the  evil. 

Disinfectants  are  of  various  kinds.  Nature  seems  to  use  soil  as  one  of  the  most 
active.  AH  the  dejecta  of  the  animals  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  fall  on  the  soil, 
and  are  rapidly  made  perfectly  innoxious.  Absorption  distinguishes  porous  bodies, 
and  the  soil  has  peculiar  facilities  for  the  purpose.  But  if  saturated,  it  could  disin- 
fect no  longer.  I'his  is  not  allowed  to  occur ;  the  soil  absorbs  air  also,  and  oxidises  the 
organic  matter  which  it  has  received  into  its  pores,  and  the  offensive  matter  is  by  this 
means  either  converted  into  food  for  plants,  or  is  made  an  innocent  ingredient  of  the  air, 
or,  if  the  weather  be  moist,  of  the  water.  The  air  is  therefore,  in  conjunction  with 
the  soil,  one  of  the  greatest  disinfectants,  but  it  acts  also  quite  alone  and  independent  of 
the  soil.  Its  power  of  oxidising  must  be  very  great  The  amount  of  organic  effluvium 
sent  into  large  towns  is  remarkable,  and  yet  it  seldom  accumulates  so  as  to  be 
strongly  perceptible  to  the  senses.  The  air  oxidises  it  almost  as  rapidly  as  it  rises ; 
this  is  hastened  apparently  by  the  peculiar  agent  in  the  air,  ozono,  which  has  a 
greater  capacity  of  oxidation  than  the  common  air ;  when  this  is  exhausted  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  oxidation  will  be  much  slower,  and  this  exhaustion  does 
take  place  in  a  very  short  time.     So  rapid  is  the  oxidation,  that  the  wind,  even 
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blowiDg  at  the  rate  of  about  fifUen  to  twenty  miles  an  hour,  is  entirely  deprived  of 
its  ozone  by  passing  over  less  than  a  mile  of  Manchester.  In  London  this  does  not 
take  place  so  rapidly,  at  least  near  the  Thames.  But  when  the  ozone  is  removed,  it  is 
probable  that  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  organic  matter  'will  be  much  greater.  We 
may  by  this  means,  then,  readily  gauge  the  condition  of  a  town  up  to  a  certain  point 
by  the  removal  of  the  ozone  :  but  it  requires  another  agent  to  gauge  it  afterwards  or 
thoroughly.  It  is  in  connection  with  each  other  that  the  air  and  the  soil  best  dis- 
infect. When  manure  is  thrown  upon  land  without  ^mixing  with  the  soil,  it  may 
require  a  very  long  period  to  obtain  thorough  disinfection,  but  when  the  atmosphere 
is  moist,  or  rain  falls,  then  the  air  is  rapidly  transferred  into  every  portion  of  the 
porous  earth,  and  the  organic  matter  becomes  rapidly  oxidised.  To  prevent  a 
smell  of  manure,  and  with  it  also  the  loss  of  ammonia,  it  is  then  needful  that  as  SQpn 
as  possible  the  manure  should  be  mixed  with  the  soil.  The  same  power  of  oxidation 
is  common  to  all  porous  bodies,  to  charcoal,  and  especially,  as  Dr.  Stenhouse  has 
f  hown,  to  platinised  charcoal.  Disinfection  by  the  use  of  porous  bodies  is  not  a  pro- 
cess of  preservation,  but  of  slow  destruction.  It  is  an  oxidation  in  which  all  the 
escaping  gases  are  so  thoroughly  oxidised,  that  none  of  them  have  any  smell  or  any 
offensive  property.  But  bein^  so,  the  body  disinfected  must  necessarily  decay,  and 
in  reality  the  process  of  decay  is  remarkably  increased.  All  such  bodies  must  there- 
fore be  avoided  when  manures  are  to  be  disinfected,  and  when  they  are  not  to  be  put 
on  the  land  inunediately.  Stenhouse  has  employed  charcoal  for  disinfecting  the  air. 
The  air  is  passed  through  the  charcoal  either  on  a  large  scale  for  a  hospital  or  on  a 
small  scale  as  a  respirator  for  the  mouth.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  to  keep 
the  charcoal  dry  :  wet  charcoal  is  not  capable  of  absorbing  air  until  that  air  is 
dissolved  in  the  water.  This  solution  takes  place  less  rapidly  in  water.  Wet  char- 
coal is  therefore  a  6 Iter  for  fluids  chiefly,  and  dry  charcoal  for  vapours.  Its  destruc- 
tive action  on  manures  will,  however,  always  prevent  charcoal  from  being  much 
used  as  a  disinfectant  for  such  purposes,  or,  indeed,  any  other  substance  which  acts 
principally  by  its  porosity  or  by  oxidation.  This  the  soil  does  only  partially,  as  it 
baa  another  power,  viz.  that  of  retaining  organic  substances  fit  to  be  the  food  of 
plants.  Although  air  acts  partly  in  conjunction  with  the  soil  and  the  rain  to  cause 
disinfection,  and  partly  by  its  own  power,  it  also  acts  mechanically  as  a  means  of 
removing  ali  noxious  vapours.  The  wind  and  other  currents  of  the  air  are  continually 
Tentilat'mg  the  ground,  and  when  these  movements  are  not  sufficiently  rapid,  of  when 
they  are  interrupted  by  our  mode  of  building,  we  are  compelled  to  cause  them 
artificially,  and  thus  we  arrive  at  the  art  of  ventilation.  The  addition  of  one-tenth 
of  a  per  cent  of  carbonic  acid  to  the  air  may  be  perceived,  at  least  if  accompanied 
with  the  amount  of  organic  matter  usually  given  obc  at  the  same  time  In  the  breath, 
and  as  we  exhale  in  a  day  12 — 16  cubic  feet  of  that  gas,  we  can  iijgure  the  quality  of 
(5,000  cubic  feet  of  air  in  that  time.  The  great  value  of  a  constant  change  of 
air  is  therefore  readily  proved,  and  the  instinctive  love  which  we  have  of  fresh  air 
is  a  sufficient  corroboration. 

Cold  is  a  great  natural  disinfectant.  The  flesh  of  animals  may  be  preserved  as  faf 
as  we  know  for  thousands  of  years  in  ice ;  putrefying  emanations  are  completely 
arrested  by  freezing,  but  the  mobility  of  the  particles,  or  chemical  action,  is  also 
retarded  by  a  degree  of  cold  much  less  than  freezing,  and  beginning  at  54°  Fahr. 

Heat  is  also  a  disinfectant,  when  it  rises  to  about  140°  of  Fahrenheit,  according  to 
Dr.  Uenry.  But  as  a  means  of  producing  dryness  it  is  a  disinfectant  at  various 
cemperatures.  Nothing  which  is  perfectly  dry  can  undergo  putrefaction.  On  the  other 
hand  heat  with  moisture  below  140^  is  a  condition  very  highly  productive  of  decom- 
position and  all  its  resulting  evils.  Disinfection  by  heat  is  used  at  quarantine  stations. 
Light  is  undoubtedly  a  great  disinfectant;  so  far  as  we  know,  it  acts  by  hastening  che- 
mical decomposition.  In  all  cases  of  ventilation,  it  is  essential  to  allow  the  rays  of  light 
to  enter  with  the  currents  of  air.  Its  eflect  on  the  vitality  of  the  human  being  is  abun- 
dantly proved,  and  is  continually  asserting  itself  in  vegetation.  The  true  disinfecting 
property  of  light  exists  in  all  probability  in  the  chemical  rays  which  cause  compo* 
sitions  and  decompositions.  Water,  however,  is  of  all  natural  disinfectants  the  most 
manageable,  and  there  is  no  one  capable  of  taking  its  place  actively.  Wherever  animals 
even  human  beings,  live,  there  are  emanations  of  organic  matter,  even  from  the  purest. 
The  whole  surface  of  the  house,  furniture,  floor,  and  walls,  becomes  coated  by  degrees 
with  a  thin  covering,  and  this  gradually  decomposes,  and  gives  off  unpleasant  vapours. 
Sometimes  it  becomes  planted  with  fungi,  and  so  feeds  plants  of  this  kind.  But  long 
before  this  occure  a  small  amount  of  vapour  is  given  ofl*  sufficiently  disagreeable  to 
affect  the  senses,  and  sometimes  affecting  the  spirits  and  the  health  before  the  senses 
distinctly  perceive  it  This  must  be  removed.  In  most  cases  this  film  is  removed  by 
water,  and  we  have  the  ordinary  result  of  household  cleanliness ;  but  in  other  cases 
when  the  furniture  is  such  as  will  be  injured  by  water,  the  removal  is  made  by  friction 
or  by  oil  or  turpentine,  and  other  substances  used  to  polish.  Water  as  a  disinfectant 
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is  used  also  in  ^washing  of  clothes,  for  this  parpose  nothing  whateTer  can  sapply  its 
place,  although  it  requires  the  assistance  both  of  soap  and  friction,  or  agitation  and 
heat  Water  is  also  used  as  a  mechanical  agent  for  remoTing  filth,  and  the  method 
which  Hercules  derised  of  using  a  river  to  wash  away  filth,  is  now  adopted  in  all  the 
most  advanced  plans  of  cleansing  towns.  It  is  only  by  means  of  water  that  the  refuse 
of  towns  can  be  conveyed  away  in  covered  and  impenrious  passages,  whilst  none  what- 
ever  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  town  itself.  In  cases  where  this  cannot  be  done,  it 
is  much  to  be  desired  that  some  disinfecting  agent  should  be  used  to  prevent  decom  • 
position.  Where  water  is  not  used,  as  in  water-closets,  there  must  of  course  be  a  great 
amount  of  matter  stored  up  in  middens,  and  the  town  is  of  course  continually  exposed 
to  the  effluvia.  Besides  these  methods  of  acting,  water  disinfects  partly  by  preventing 
effluvia  from  arising  from  bodies,  simply  because  it  keeps  them  in  solution,  lliis 
action  is  not  a  perfect  one,  but  one  of  great  value.  The  water  gives  off  the  impurity 
slowly,  sometimes  so  slowly  as  to  be  of  no  injury,  or  it  keeps  it  so  long  that  complete 
oxidation  takes  place.  The  oxygen  for  this  purpose  is  supplied  by  the  air,  which  the 
water  absorbs  without  ceasing.  To  act  in  this  way,  water  must  be  delivered  in 
abundance.  BtKlies  decompose  rapidly  under  water,  and  it  aets  also  as  a  great 
upf)onent  to  disinfection  by  rising  up  iu  vapour  loaded  with  the  products  of  decom- 
position. 

Mere  drying  is  known  to  arrest  decay,  as  the  mobility  of  the  particles  in  decompo- 
sition is  stayed  by  the  want  of  water.  We  are  told  in  Andersson's  travels  ini  S.  Africa, 
tliat  the  Damaras  cut  their  meat  into  strips,  and  dry  it  in  the  sun,  by  which  means  it  is 
preserved  fresh.  A  similar  custom  is  found  in  S.  America.  Certain  days  prevent 
this,  and  decomposition  sets  in  rapidly.  A  little  overclouding  of  the  sky,  or  a  little 
more  moisture  in  the  air,  quickly  stops  the  process. 

The  above  may  be  called  natui*al  disinfectants,  or  imitations  of  natural  processes, 
eharcoal  being  introduced  as  an  example  of  a  more  decided  character  of  porous  action. 
They  show  both  mechanical  and  chemical  action.  The  mechanical,  when  water  or  air 
removes,  dilutes,  or  covers  the  septic  bodies :  the  chemical,  when  porous  bodies  act  as 
conveyers  of  oxygen  :  or  an  union  of  both,  when  cold  and  heat  prevent  the  mobility  of 
the  particles.  The  action  by  oxidation  causes  a  destruction  of  the  offensive  material. 
The  other  method  is  antiseptic.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  all  impurities  should  be 
got  rid  of  by  some  of  these  methods,  but  especially  by  the  air,  the  water,  and  the  soil. 
There  are,  however,  conditions  in  which  difficulties  interfere  with  the  action.  Large 
towns  may  be  purified  by  water,  but  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  water  which  contains 
all  the  impurity?  If  put  upon  land,  it  is  very  soon  disinfected,  but  on  its  way  to  the 
land  it  may  do  much  mischief  It  has  been  proposed  to  disinfect  it  on  its  passage, 
and  even  in  the  sewers  themselves ;  by  this  means  the  town  itself  is  freed  from  the 
nuisance,  and  the  water  may  be  used  where  it  is  needed  without  fear.  This  intro- 
duces artificial  disinfectants.  There  are  other  cases  where  such  are  required ;  when 
the  refuse  matter  of  a  town  is  allowed  to  lie  either  in  exposed  or  in  underground 
receptacles;  in  this  case  a  town  is  exposed  to  an  immense  surface  of  impurity,  and 
disinfectants  would  greatly  diminish  the  evil,  if  not  entirely  remove  it.  There  are 
besides,  special  cases  without  end  continually  occurring,  where  impurities  cannot  be 
at  once  removed,  and  whire  treatment  with  artificial  disinfectants  is  required. 

Artificial  disinfectants  which  destroy  the  compound,  are  of  various  kinds.  Fire  ia 
one  of  the  most  powerful.  A  putrid  body,  when  heated  so  as  to  be  deprived  of  all 
volatile  particles,  cannot  any  longer  decompose.  It  is  however  possible  that  the 
vapours  may  become  putrid,  and  if  not  carefully  treated,  this  will  happen.  It  was  the 
custom  of  some  of  the  wealthy  among  the  ancients  to  bum  the  dead,  and  it  is  still  the 
custom  in  India;  but  although  the  form  is  kept  up  amongst  all  classes,  the  expense  is 
too  great  for  the  poor.  The  bodies  are  singed,  or  even  less  touched  by  fire,  and 
thrown  if  possible  into  the  river.  This  process  has  been  recommended  here,  but  the 
quality  of  the  gaseous  matter  rising  from  a  dead  body,  is  most  disgusting  to  our 
physical,  and  still  more  to  our  moral  senses,  and  the  amount  is  enormous.  It  is  of 
<!oilrse  possible  so  to  bum  it^  that  only  pure  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  nitrogen, 
shall  escape,  but  the  probability  of  preventing  all  escape  is  small  enough  to  be  deemed 
an  impossibility,  and  the  escape  of  one  pef  cent  would  cause  a  rising  of  the  whole 
neighbourhood.  To  effect  the  combustion  of  the  dead  of  a  great  city,  such  a  large  work, 
furnished  with  gfeat  and  powerful  furnaces,  would  be  required^  that  it  would  add  one 
of  the  most  frightful  blots  to  modem  civilisation*  instead  of  the  calm  and  peaceful 
churchyard  where  our  bones  are  preserved  as  long  at  least  as  those  who  care  for  us  live, 
and  then  gradually  return  to  the  earth.  In  burning  the  dead  some  prefer  to  bum 
the  whole  body  to  pure  ash.  This  was  the  ancient  method;  but  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  ashes  which  they  obtained  were  a  delusion  in  mest  cases.  The  amount  of 
ash  found  iu  the  ums,  is  often  extremely  small.  The  body  cannot  be  reduced  to  an 
infinitesimal  ash,  as  is  supposed;  eight  to  twelve  pounds  of  matter  remain  from  an  aveiw 
age  man  when  idl  is  over.     A  second  plan,  is  to  drive  off  all  voUtile  matter,  and  leave 
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a  cinder.  This  disgusting  plau  leaves  the  body  black  and  incorraptible.  It  can  never, 
in  any  time  known  to  ns,  mix  with  its  mother  earth,  and  yet  ceases  at  once  to 
resemble  homanity  in  the  slightest  degree;  it  will  not  even  for  a  long  time  assist  us 
by  adding  its  composition  to  the  fertility  of  the  soiL  The  baming  of  bodies  never 
coaki  have  been  general,  and  never  can  be  general  Fire  has  only  a  limited  use  as  a 
disinfectant.  It  cannot  be  used  in  the  daily  disinfection  of  the  dejecta  of  animals,  and 
is  applied  only  occasionally,  where  the  most  rapid  destruction  is  the  most  desirable,  either 
because  the  substance  has  no  value,  or  it  is  too  disgusting  to  exist,  or  the  products  after 
baming  are  not  offensive.  There  are  two  methods  of  using  fire,  charring  or  burning 
to  ashes.     The  second  is  an  act  of 

O^idatkm. — This  is  effected  either  by  rapid  combustion  called  fire ;  by  slow  com- 
Vnstioii,  the  natural  action  of  the  air ;  or  by  chemical  agency,  sometimes  assisted  by 
mechanicaL     Slow  oxidation  in  the  soil  is  a  process  which  is  desirable  in  every  re- 
spect, and  it  would  be  well  if  we  could  bring  all  offensive  matter  into  this  condition; 
the  ammonia  is  preserved,  or  it  is  in  part  oxidised  into  nitric  acid  and  water,  both 
the  ammonia  and  nitric  acid  being  food  for  plants.     Sometimes  this  process  is  hastened 
by  mixing  up  the  manure  with  alkaline  substances,  raising  it  in  heaps,  and  watering, 
by  this  means  forming  nitrates,  a  process  performed  abundantly  in  warm  countries 
upon  the  materials  of  plants  and  animals,  and  imitated  even  in  temperate  regions  with 
M/rffW.     This  amount  of  oxidation  destroys  a  good  deal  of  the  carbonaceous  substances, 
and  leaves  less  for  the  land.  It  is  only  valuable  when  saltpetre  is  to  be  prepared. 

One  of  the  most  thorough  methods  of  oxidation,  is  by  the  use  of  the  manganates  or 
permanganates.  They  transfer  their  oxygen  to  organic  substances  with  great  rapidity, 
and  completely  destroy  them.  They  are  therefore  complete  disinfectants.  They 
destroy  the  odour  of  putrid  matter  rapidly,  and  oxidise  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
phosphoretted  hydrogen,  as  well  as  purely  organic  substances.  As  thev  do  this  by 
oxidatioii  at  a  low  temperature,  they  are  the  mildest  form  of  the  destructive  disinfec- 
tants, and  their  application  to  putrid  liquids  of  every  kind  will  give  most  satisfactory 
lesalts.  The  quantities  treated  at  a  time  should  not  be  great,  and  the  amount  of 
material  used  must  be  only  to  the  point  of  stopping  the  smell,  or  at  least  not  much 
more,  because  both  pure  and  impure  matter  act  on  the  manganates,  and  an  enormous 
amoant  of  the  material  may  be  used  in  destroying  that  which  is  not  at  all  offensive. 
The  manganates  do  not  prevent  decay  from  beginning  again.  Their  use  has  been 
patented  by  Mr.  Condy.  A  similar  action  takes  place  with  various  high  oxides  and 
other  oxides  which  are  not  high.  Sometimes,  however^  a  deleterious  gas  is  produced 
as  a  secondary  result  by  oxidation,  a^  when  sulphuric  acid  in  the  sulphates  oxidises 
organic  matter,  allowing  stilphuretted  hydrogen  to  escape.  In  this  case  it  is  highly 
probable  that  a  true  disinfection  takes  place,  or  a  destruction  of  the  putrid  substance, 
and  all  offensive  purely  organic  substances;  still  the  amount  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
given  off,  is  of  itself  sufficiently  offensive  and  deleterious,  although  not  properly 
speaking  an  infectious  or  putrid  gas,  but  an  occasional  accompaniment. 

Nitric  acid  is  another  agent  of  destruction  or  oxidation,  although  it  has  qualities 
which  might  cause  it  to  be  ranked  amongst  those  which  prevent  the  decomposition  by 
entering  into  new  combinations.  But  properly  speaking,  it  is  not  nitric  acid  which  is 
the  disinfectant  of  Carmichael  Smyth,  but  nitric  oxide,  which  is  a  powerful  oxidiser, 
and  most  rapidly  destroys  organic  matter.  For  very  bad  cases,  in  which  gaseous 
fomigation  is  applicable,  nothing  can  be  more  rapid  and  effective  in  its  action  than 
this  gas.  Care  must  be  taken  £bat  there  is  np  one  present  to  breathe  it,  as  it  has  a 
powerful  action  on  the  lungs,  and  care  must  be  taken  that  metallic  surfaces  which  are 
to  be  preserved  clean,  be  well  covered  with  a  coating  of  varnish.  This  was  used  with 
great  effect  in  ships  and  hospitals  for  some  years,  beginning  with  1780,  and  so  much 
good  did  it  do,  that  the  Parliament  in  1802  voted  Dr.  C.  Smyth  a  pension  for  it. 
Gnyton-Morveaa  was  vexed  at  this,  and  wrote  an  interesting  volume  concerning  his 
mode  of  ftimigating  by  acids;  but  in  reality  acids  alone  are  insufficient,  and  his  fa- 
voohte  muriatic  acid  has  no  such  effect  as  nitrous  Aimes,  which  so  readily  part  with 
their  oxygen.    On  the  whole,  nitrous  fumes  are  too  dangerous  for  general  use> 

Cblorme  is  another  destructive  agent,  and  its  peculiar  action  may  be  called  an 
oxidation.  When  used  as  a  gas,  it  has  a  great  power  of  penetration,  like  nitrous  fumes, 
and  stops  all  putrefaction.  It  has  a  more  actively  destructive  power  than  oxygen 
alone,  even  when  its  action  is  that  of  oxidation  only.  It  decomposes  compounds  of 
ammonia  into  water  and  nitrogen,  and  as  putrefactive  matter  is  united  with,  or  com- 
posed partly  of  nitrogen,  it  destroys  the  very  germ  of  the  evil.  By  the  same  power 
It  destroys  the  most  expensive  part  of  a  manure,  the  ammonia.  It  canuot  therefore 
be  used  where  the  offensive  matter  is  to  be  retained  for  manure.  When  chlorine  is 
mited  with  Inne  or  soda,  it  may  be  used  either  as  a  powder  in  the  first  case,  or  as  a 
liqwd  in  either  case.  For  direct  application  to  the  offensive  substances  a  solution 
is  BMd,  or  the  powder.    This  latter  acU  exactly  as  the  gaseous  chlorine,  but  th« 
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power  of  destroying  ammonia  is  greater.  As  a  liquid,  it  acts  too  rapidly  ;  as  a  solid, 
the  chloride  of  lime  soon  attracts  moisture,  and  soon  loses  its  power.  Some  people 
use  the  chloride  of  lime  as  a  source  of  chlorine ;  they  pour  sulphuric  acid  on  it,  and  so 
cause  it  to  give  out  chlorine,  which  escapes  as  a  gas,  and  acts  as  aforesaid.  Too  much 
is  given  out  at  first,  too  little  at  last  It  is  said  to  have  increased  the  lung  diseases  at 
hospitals,  where  it  was  much  used  in  Paris.  When  only  a  minute  quantity  of  gas  is 
given  out,  as  at  bleach  works,  it  certainly  causes  a  peculiar  freshness  of  feeling,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  people  is  much  in  its  favour,  nor  has  it  ever  there  been  known 
to  affect  the  lungs.  For  violent  action,  in  cases  of  great  impurity,  it  is  a  great  dis- 
infectant, and  to  be  preferred  to  nitrous  fumes,  probably  causing  a  less  powerful 
action  on  the  lungs.  Mixed  with  alum,  without  ammonia,  it  gives  off  chlorine  slowly. 
Eau  dejacelle  is  a  chloride  of  potash  used  in  Paris.  Somet'miies  oxygen,  or  at  least 
air,  is  used  alone,  to  remove  both  colour  and  smell,  oils  having  it  pumped  into  them. 
Sometimes  acids  alone  are  used  for  disinfection.  As  putrid  compounds  contain  am- 
monia or  organic  bases,  they  may  be  removed,  or  at  least  they  may  be  retained  in 
combination,  and  in  this  way  restrained  from  further  evaporation.  This  seems  to 
be  the  way  in  which  muriatic  acid  acts,  and  all  other  merely  acid  agents.  This  acid, 
so  much  valued  at  one  time,  is  now  entirely  disused,  as  it  ought  to  be,  because  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable  to  breathe,  and  destructive  of  nearly  all  useful  substances  which 
it  touches,  being  at  the  same  time  a  very  indirect  disinfectant.  Acids  poured  on  putrid 
matters,  no  doubt  destroy  the  true  putrefaction,  but  they  cause  the  evolution  of  gases 
exceedingly  nauseous,  and  of  course  unwholesome.  This  evolution  does  not  last  long, 
but  long  enough  to  make  them  useless  as  disinfectants  when  used  so  strong.  Vinegnr 
is  the  best  of  the  purely  acid  disinfectants ;  wood  vinegar  the  best  of  the  vinegars, 
because  it  unites  to  the  acidity  a  little  kreasote.  Vinegar  is  a  very  old  and  well 
established  agent ;  it  has  been  used  in  the  case  of  plague  and  various  pestilences  from 
time  immemorial.  It  is  used  to  preserve  eatables  of  various  kinds.  For  fumigation 
no  acid  vapour  used  is  pleasant  except  vinegar,  and  in  cases  where  the  impurity  is 
not  of  the  most  violent  kind,  it  may  be  used  with  great  advantage.  Even  this  how- 
ever acts  on  some  bright  surfaces,  a  disadvantage  attending  most  fumigations. 

Sulphurous  acidf  or  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur,  may  be  treated  under  this  head, 
although  in  reality  it  docs  not  act  as  a  mere  acid  combining  with  a  base  and  doing  no 
more.  It  certainly  unites  with  bases  so  that  it  has  the  advantage  of  an  acid,  but  it 
also  decomposes  by  precipitating  its  sulphur,  as  when  it  meets  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
It  therefore  acts  as  an  oxidiscr  in  some  cases,  but  it  is  generally  believed,  from  its 
desire  to  obtain  oxygen,  that  it  acts  by  being  oxidised,  thus  showing  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  a  deoxidiser.  We  can  certainly  believe  that  bodies  may  be  disin- 
fected both  by  oxidation  and  deoxidation.  The  solutions  of  sulphurous  acid  act  as  a 
restraint  on  oxidation,  and  preserve  like  vinegar.  Its  compounds  with  bases,  such 
as  its  salts  of  soda,  potash,  &c.,  preserve  also  like  vinegar,  saltpetre,  &c. ;  probably 
from  their  affinity  for  oxygen,  taking  what  comes  into  the  liquid  before  the  organic 
matter  can  obtain  it.  But  it  is  not  probable  that  this  rivalry  exists  to  a  great  extent; 
the  presence  of  the  sulphurous  acid  in  all  probability  puts  some  of  the  particles  of  oxy- 
gen in  the  organic  matter  in  a  state  of  tension  or  inclination  to  combine  with  it,  so 
that  the  tension  of  the  particles  which  are  inclined  to  combine  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  is  removed. 

Sulphur  fumes  are  amongst  the  most  ancient  disinfectants  held  sacred  in  early  times 
from  their  wonderful  efficacy,  and  still  surpassed  by  none.  With  sulphur  the  shepherd 
purified  or  disinfected  his  fiocks,  and  with  sulphur  Ulysses  disinfected  the  suitors  which 
he  had  slain  in  his  house.  No  acid  fumigation  is  less  injurious  generally,  vinegar  ex- 
cepted, to  the  lungs  or  furniture,  and  its  great  efficiency  marks  it  out  as  the  most  desirable, 
although  much  laid  aside  in  modern  times.  The  amount  arising  from  burning  coal 
must  have  a  great  effect  in  disinfecting  the  putrid  air  of  our  streets,  and  rendering 
coal-burning  towns  in  some  respects  less  unpleasant ;  this  is  one  of  the  advantages 
which  that  substance  brings  along  with  it,  besides,  it  must  be  confessed,  greater  evils. 
It  is  curious  that  this  compound  of  sulphur  should  be  one  of  the  most  efficient  agents 
in  destroying  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  another  compound  of  sulphur.  Sulphurous  acid 
prevents  decomposition,  and  also  preserves  the  valuable  principle  of  a  manure,  so  that 
it  belongs  partly  to  the  class  of  disinfectant*:,  and  partly  to  antiseptics. 

The  peculiar  actions  of  sulphurous  acid  and  kreasote  have  been  united  in  that  called 
•*  McDougairs  Disinfecting  Powder."  Since  in  towns  and  farms,  when  disinfectants 
are  used,  it  is  desirable  not  to  use  liquids,  these  two  have  been  united  into  a  powder, 
which  assists  also  in  removing  moisture,  as  water  is  often  a  great  cause  of  discomfort 
and  disease  in  stables  and  cowhouses.  When  they  are  used  in  this  manner  the  acids 
are  united  with  lime  and  magnesia.  When  the  floors  of  stables  are  tandtd  withtlie 
powder,  it  becomes  mixed  with  the  manure,  which  does  not  lose  ammonia,  and  is  found 
afterwards  much  more  valuable  for  land.     The  cattle  are  also  freed  ftx>m  a  great 
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amonnt  of  illness,  becanse  the  air  of  the  stable  is  purified.  When  fa»cc8  of  any  kind 
cannot  be  at  once  remoyed  hy  water,  as  by  the  water-closet  system,  the  use  of  this  it 
ioTalaable ;  but  it  is  well  to  know  that  the  instant  reraoval  of  impurity  by  water  is 
generally  best  for  houses,  however  difficult  the  after  problem  may  be  when  the  river  it 
poHnted.  In  stables  and  cowhouses  this  is  not  the  case,  and  it  is  then  that  a  disinfect* 
ing  powder  becomes  so  ralnable,  although  it  is  true  that  so  many  towns  are  nnfor. 
tanately  so  badly  tnpplied  with  water-closets  that  disinfectants  are  still  much  wanted 
for  &e  middens. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  disinfect  sewers,  as  well  as  sewage,  by  the  same  substances; 
not,  howeTcr,  in  the  state  of  a  powder.  The  acids  are  applied  to  the  sewage  wa'er 
in  the  sewers  themselves,  and  so  caufe  the  impure  water  to  pass  disinfected  through 
the  town  ;  by  this  means  the  towns  and  sewers  are  purified  together.  When  the 
sewage  water  is  taken  out  of  the  town  it  can  be  dealt  with  either  by  precipitation  or 
otherwise.  As  it  will  cease  to  be  a  nuisance,  covered  passages  for  it  will  not  re- 
quire to  be  made. 

Lime  is  used  for  precipitating  sewage  wa'cr,  and  acts  as  a  disinfectant  as  far  as  the 
removal  of  the  precipitate  extends,  and  also  by  absorbing  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
which,  however,  it  allows  again  to  pass  off  gradually.  The  other  substances  proposed 
for  sewers  have  chiefly  relation  to  the  precipitation,  and  do  not  so  readily  come  under 
thisarticle  Charcoal  has  been  mentioned  ;  alum  has  been  proposed,  and  it  certainly 
does  act  as  a  disinfectant  and  precipitant.  None  of  these  substances  have  been  tried 
on  a  great  scale  excepting  lime,  and  carbolic  acid  or  tar  products,  the  first  at  Leicester, 
the  second  at  Carlisle. 

Absence  of  air  is  an  antiseptic  of  great  value.  The  process  of  preserving  meat, 
called  Appends  process,  is  by  putting  it  in  tin  vessels  with  water,  boiling  oflT  a  good 
deal  of  steam,  to  drive  out  the  air,  and  then  closing  the  aperture  with  solder. 
Sehroeder  and  De  Dnsch  prevented  putrefaction  for  months  by  allowing  no  air  to 
approach  the  meat  without  passing  through  cotton ;  so  also  veils  are  found  to  be  a 
pn>tection  against  some  miasmas.  Sulu^  or  compounds  of  acids  with  bases,  are 
Talnable  antiseptics ;  some  of  them  are  also  disinfectants,  that  is,  they  remove  the 
state  of  putrefaction  after  it  has  begun.  An  antiseptic  prevents  it,  but  does  not  neces- 
sarily remove  it  Common  salt  is  well  known  as  a  preserver  of  flesh ;  nitrate  of 
potash,  or  saltpetre,  is  a  still  more  powerful  one.  Some  of  these  salts  act  in  a  manner 
not  noticed  when  treating  of  the  preceding  substances,  viz.  by  removing  the  water. 
Meat,  treated  with  these  salts,  gives  out  its  moisture,  and  a  strong  solution  of 
brine  is  formed.  Chloride  of  calcium  prevents,  to  some  extent,  the  putrefaction  of 
wood.  Alum,  or  the  sulphate  of  alumina,  is  not  a  very  efficient  preserver ;  but 
chloride  of  aluminum  seems  to  have  been  found  more  valuable.  It  is  sometimes 
injected  into  animals  by  the  carotid  artery  and  jugular  vein.  Meat,  usually  keeps  a 
fortnight:  if  well  packed,  cleaned,  and  washed  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  aln- 
minam,  it  will  keep  three  months. 

But  in  reality  the  salts  of  the  heavier  metals  arc  of  more  activity  as  disinfectants. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  their  efficiency  arose  from  their  inclination  to  unite  with 
solphar  and  phosphorus,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  one  of  their  valuable 
properties,  by  which  they  are  capable  of  removing  a  large  portion  of  the  impure 
smell  of  bodies ;  but  they  have  also  an  inclination  to  combine  with  organic  substances, 
and  by  this  means  they  prevent  them  from  undergoing  the  changes  to  which  they  are 
most  prone.  The  actual  relative  value  of  solutions  it  is  not  easy  to  telL  Most  expe- 
riments have  been  made  on  solutions  not  sufficiently  definite  in  quantity.  Salts  of 
mercury  have  hern  found  highly  antiseptic  Such  a  salt  is  used  for  preserving  wood  ; 
the  process  is  known  as  that  of  Kyan's,  or  kyanising.  A  solution  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate, containing  about  1|  per  cent  of  the  salt,  is  pressed  into  the  wood  either  by  a 
forcing  pump  or  by  means  of  a  vacuum.  The  albumen  is  the  substance  roost  apt  to 
^  into  putrefaction,  and  when  in  that  condition  it  conveys  the  action  to  the  wood.  It 
Is  no  doubt  by  its  action  on  the  albumen  that  the  mercury  chiefly  acts.  Thin  pieces  of 
pine  wood,  saturated  for  four  weeks  in  a  solution  of  1  to  25  water,  with  the  following 
salts,  were  found,  after  two  years,  to  be  preserved  in  this  order:  —  1.  Wood  alone, 
brown  and  crumbling.  2.  Alum,  like  No.  1.  3.  Sulphate  of  manganese,  like  1. 
4.  Chloride  of  zinc,  like  1.  5.  Nitrate  of  lead,  somewhat  firmer.  6.  Sulphate  of 
copper,  less  brown,  firm.  7.  Corrosive  sublimate,  reddish  yellow  and  still  firmer. 
In  an  experiment,  in  which  linen  was  buried  with  similar  salts,  the  linen  was  quite 
consumed,  even  the  specimen  with  corrosive  sublimate.  Other  experiments  showed 
salts  of  copper  and  mercury  to  protect  best —  Gmelin, 

Nevertheless,  all  these  metallic  salts  are  found  tmc  preservers  under  other  condi- 
tions. Chloride  of  manganese,  a  substance  frequently  Uirown  away,  may  be  used,  as 
Gay-Lossacand  Mr.  Yoong  have  shown,  with  great  advantage,  and  Mr.  Boucherie  has 
shown  the  value  of  the  acetate  of  iron.    Mr.  Boacherie*s  process  is  very  pecaliar. 
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He  feeds  the  tree,  when  living,  with  the  acetate  of  iron,  bj  poaring  it  into  a  trongb 
dug  aroand  the  root  The  tree,  when  cnt  down,  has  its  pores  filled  with  the  salt,  and 
the  albamen  in  the  sap  is  prevented  from  decomposing.  For  preservation  of  vegetable 
and  animal  substances,  see  Pctrefaction,  Prevention  of. 

The  chloride  of  line  of  Sir  William  Burnett  is  also  a  valuable  disinfectant,  and  has 
more  power  than  it  would  seem  to  possess  from  the  experiments  quoted  above. 
Wood,  cords,  and  canvasst  have  been  preserved  by  it  under  water  for  many  years.  It 
has  the  advantage  also  of  being  so  soluble  as  to  take  up  less  room  than  most  other 
salts,  although  bquids  generally  are  inconvenient  as  disinfectants  in  many  places. 

Nitrate  of  lead  is  a  disinfectant  of  a  similar  kind ;  it  lays  hold  of  sulphur,  and  the 
base  unites  with  organic  compounds.  All  these  metals  are  too  expensive  for  general 
use,  and  can  only  be  applied  to  the  preservation  of  valuable  materials.  Even  iron  is 
much  too  dear  to  be  used  as  a  disinfectant  for  materials  to  be  thrown  on  the  fields 
as  manure.  All  are  apt  to  be  very  acid,  a  state  to  be  avoided  in  a  disinfectant, 
unless  when  it  is  applied  to  substances  in  a  very  dilute  state,  or  in  an  active  putrid 
state,  and  giving  out  ammonia. — R.  A.  S. 

This  subject  is  further  developed  by  the  writer  in  his  report  to  the  Cattle  Plague 
Commission,  1866. 

DISTILLATION.  Distillation  consists  in  the  conversion  of  any  substance  into 
Tapour,  in  a  vessel  so  arranged  that  the  vapours  are  condensed  again  and  collected  in 
a  vessel  apart. 

The  word  is  derived  fh>m  the  Latin  dia  and  stillo^  I  drop,  meaning  originallj  to 
drop  or  fall  in  drops,  and  is  very  applicable  to  the  process,  since  the  condensation 
generally  takes  place  dropwise. 

It  is  distinguished  from  sublimation  by  the  confinement  of  the  latter  term  to  cases 
of  distillation  in  which  the  product  is  solid,  or,  in  fact,  where  a  solid  is  vaporised  and 
condensed  without  visible  liquefaction. 

The  operation  may  simply  consist  in  raising  the  temperature  of  a  mixture  suffi- 
ciently to  evaporate  the  volatile  ingredients ;  or  it  may  involve  the  decomposition  of 
the  substance  heated,  and  the  condensation  of  the  products  of  decomposition,  when  it 
is  termed  destructive  distillation ;  in  most  cases  of  destructive  distillation  the  bodies 
operated  npon  are  solid^  and  the  products  liquid  or  gaseous  ;  it  is  then  called  dry  dia- 
tiUation, 

In  consequence  of  the  diversity  of  temperatures  at  which  various  bodies  pass  into 
vapour,  and  also  according  to  the  scale  on  which  the  operation  has  to  be  carried  out, 
an  almost  endless  variety  of  apparatus  may  be  employed. 

Whatever  be  the  variety  of  form,  it  consists  essentially  of  three  parts,— the  retort 
or  stilly  the  condenser,  and  the  receiver. 

On  the  small  scafe,  in  the  chemical  laboratory ,  distillation  is  performed  in  the  simplest, 
way  by  means  of  the  common  glass  retort  a,  and  receiver  6,  as  in  Jig.  651.     The  grf  at 
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advantages  of  the  glass  retort  are  that  it  admits  of  constant  observation  of  the  mate- 
rials withm,  that  it  is  acted  upon  or  injured  by  but  few  substances,  and  may  be  cleaned 
generally  with  facility.     Its  great  disadvantage  is  its  brittleness. 

The  retort  may  be  either  simple,  as  in /p.  652,  or  tubuUted,  as  in^^.  651  (a). 

Retorts  should  generally  be  chosen  sufficiently  convex  in  all  parts,  the  degree  rf 
curvature  of  one  part  passing  gradually  into  that  of  the  neighbouring  portions,  as  is 
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rrprttfatfi  in  the  flgare ;  the  part  to  be  betted  shoald,  moreover,  be  as  uniform  in 
poiDt  of  thickiwss  M  poaible.  The  tubnlsled  retort  is  more  liable  to  crack  ttian  (b« 
pltin  one,  on  accoiiTit  of  tbe  Deceagarilj  greater  thickness  of  the  glass  in  Ihe  neigh- 
hnnrbood  of  the  tabolature-,  DeveTtheiess  it  is  Terjr  cnovenieDt  on  acccant  of  the 
facOilf  which  it  offeri  for  the  introdaclion  of  (he  malerisls. 

In  chai^gretorts  if  plain,  afonnel  with  a  long  gtem  shoald  be  emplovedito  avoid 
soiling  Uk  neck  «^th  the  liquid  Co  be  distilled  :  when  a  solid  has  to  be  introduced  it 
is  pr^nble  tn  emplo;  a  inbnlated  retort;  and  if  a  poirdered  solid  it  lo  be  mixed  with 
a  flnid  it  is  preferable  to  iotrodnce  Che  fluid  first. 

Heal  maj'  be  applied  to  the  reCorC  either  by  (he  argand  gas  flame,  as  in^.  651,  or 
a  water,  oiC  or  sand-bath  may  be  employed. 

In  distilling  vBTions  substances,  e.  g.,  sulphnric  acid,  great  inconvecicnce  is  expe- 
rienced, and  even  danger  iacarred,  by  the  phenomenon  termed  "  bnmping."  This 
eoDsisCt  in  tbe  accnmaUtion  of  Urge  babbles  of  vapour  a(  the  bottom  of  tbe  liqnid, 
which  borsting  cause  a  foreible  expulsion  of  the  liquid  from  (he  retort.  It  is  pre- 
vented  by  tbe  introdnetion  of  a  few  angular  IVagments  of  solid  matter  of  such  a  nature 
as  not  to  be  acted  npon  by  the  liquid  which  is  10  be  distilled.  Nothing  answers  (his 
purpose  better  than  a  piece  of  platinum  foil  cut  into  a  fringe,  or  even  a  coil  of  plati- 
num wire  introduced  into  the  cold  liquid  before  tbe  diitillation  is  commenced.  Even 
with  Ibis  precaution  the  distillation  nf  sulphuric  acid,  which  il  is  often  desirable  ta 
perform  for  the  purpose  of  its  purification,  is  not  unattended  with  difficulty  and 

Dr.  Mohr  soggetts  the  following  method*; — A  glass  retort  of  ttbont  two  pounds 
opacity,  is  plae^  on  a  cylinder  of  sheet  iron  in  the  centre  of  a  small  iron  furnace, 
while  its  neck  protrudes  throogh  an  opening  in  the  side  of  (he  furnace  (Jig.  653).  Ignited 
charcoal  is  placed  round  the  cyliuder.  without  being  allowed  10  come  in  contact  with 
tbe  glut,  and  a  cnrrent  of  hot  air  is  thus  made  Co  play  on  all  parts  of  tbe  retort 
excepting  the  bottom,  which  is  protected  by  its  support.  There  is  a  valve  in  the  flue 
of  lh«  furnace  for  regulating  the  draught,  and  three  small  doors  in  the  cupola  or  head, 
fbr  sui^lying  fresh  ^1  on  every  side,  and  for  observing  Che  progress  of  tbe  discil- 

Inttesd  of  (be  sheet  iron  cylinder  a  hessian  cmcible  may  be  employed,  and  this,  if 
reqnijie,  elevated  by  placing  it  on  a  brick.  If  the  vapour  he  very  readily  condensed, 
nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  intert  the  extremity  of  the  retort  into  a  glass  receiver 
asinj^.  G51. 

If  a  more  efficient  condensing  arrangement  be  requisite,  nothing  is  r 
for  at«  on  the  small  scale  (htn  a  Liebig's  condenser,  shown  in  fig.  6 


simply  of  a  long  glatt  tube  into  which  the  neck  of  the  retort  is  fitted,  and  the  opposite 
extremity  of  which  passes  into  the  mouth  nf  the  receiver  ;  round  this  tube  is  Sited 
another  either  of  glass  or  metal,  and  between  the  Iwo  a  cnrrent  of  water  is  made  10 
flow,  en(erin)(  at  a  and  patting  out  at  ft.  The  tem|)erature  of  this  water  may  bo 
lowered  to  any  required  degree  by  putting  ice  into  the  reservoir  c,  or  by  dissolving 
sails  in  it.    (See  Fheezino.) 

Even  on  the  small  scale  it  is  sometimes  necctaary  Co  employ  distillatory  spparatna 
conscmcled  of  other  materials  besides  glaia. 

■  Vohr  tai  RtdirDDd't  Prmctlcil  fhusuiT. 
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Earthenware  retorts  are  now  constructed  of  very  conTenient  sizes  and  shapes. 
There  is  one  kind  —  which  is  very  useful  when  it  is  required  to  pass  a  gas  into  the 
retort  at  the  same  time  that  the  distilUtion  is  going  on,  as  in  the  preparation  of 
chloride  of  aluminium,  &c.  —  which  has  a  tube  passing  down  into  it  also  made  of 
earthenware,  as  in^.  655.  The  closest  are  of  Wedge  wood  ware,  but  a  common  clay 
retort  may  be  made  impermeable  to  gases,  by  washing  the  surface  with  a  solution  of 
borax,  then  carefully  drying  and  heating  them. 

Retorts,  or  flasks  with  bent  tubes,  which  screw  in  thus  {fig,  656),  of  copper,  are 
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employed  when  it  is  requisi'e  to  produce  high  temperatures,  as  for  the  preparation  of 
benzole  from  benzoic  acid  and  baryta,  or  in  mbking  marsh  gas  fVom  an  acetate,  &c 

In  distilling  hydrofluoric  acid  the  whole  apparatus  should  be  constructed  in  lead ; 
the  receiver  consisting  of  a  U-shaped  tube  of  lead,  which  is  fitted  with  leaden  stoppers 
so  as  to  serve  for  keeping  the  acid  when  prepared ;  or  a  receiver  of  gutta  percha  may 
be  employed  with  a  stopper  of  the  same  material.    {Fig,  657.) 

For  many  purposes  in  the  laboratory  as,  for  instance,  the  preparation  of  oxygen  by 
heating  binoxide  of  manganese,  —  in  the  manufacture  of  potassium,  &c.  &c. ,  where 
high  temperatures  are  required,  the  iron  bottles  in  which  mercury  is  imported  from 
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Spain  may  be  employed,  a  common  gun-barrel  being  screwed  into  them  to  act  as  a 
delivery  tube  or  condenser.    {Fig,  658.) 

On  a  large  scale  an  almost  endless  variety  of  stills  have  been  and  are  still  employed, 
which  are  constructed  of  different  materials. 

The  common  **  still "  consists  of  a  retort  or  still  proper,  in  which  the  substance  is 
heated;  and  a  condenser  commonly  called  a  "worm  "  on  account  of  its  having  fre- 
quently a  spiral  shape.  The  retort  or  still  is  generally  made  in  two  parts ;  the  pan 
or  copper,  which  is  the  part  to  which  heat  is  applied,  and  is  commonly  set  in  a  furnace 
of  brickwork,  and  the  " head"  which  is  generally  removed  after  each  operation,  and 
refixed  and  luted  upon  the  pan  when  again  used.  The  condenser  or  worm  is  com- 
monly placed  in  a  tube  or  other  vessel  of  water.    {See fig.  661.) 

The  still  may  be  either  constructed  of  earthenware,  or,  as  is  very  commonly  the 
case,  of  copper,  either  plain  or  electro-plated  with  silver,  according  to  circumstances ; 
less  frequently  platinum  is  employed. 

The  still  is  either  heated  by  an  open  fire,  as  in^^.  658,  or,  as  is  now  very  commonly 
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lhcess«-,  bj  ilcam.  The  ttilt-pin  (fig.  659)  i>  turrounded  by  on  OQter  copper  jacket, 
•nd  steam  i*  admilted  between  them  from  a  steam  boiler  nnder  any  required  prvt- 
■ore.     In  tbii  way  the  temperatiire  may  be  regulated  with  the  greateit  nicety. 


TarioBi  ■daptatioTU  fl>r  heating  by  sleam  have  been  approprtalel;  arranged  in  a 
TCry  eonTiDieat  form  by  Mr.  CoSey,  of  Biinhill  Row,  Finabury.  in  hia  xi-calli'd 
EKDiapi&n  Still.  It  ii  in  loci  a  veritable  mtdlum  in  parvo,  being  inlCDded  lo  afford  tn 
the  pbarmiceatical  chemlat  the  meani  of  conducting  theprocesae*  of  ebullition,  diililln- 
lioD,  evapoTUioii,  desiceaiioo,  &e.,  on  tbe  small  scale,  by  the  heat  of  a  gu-fDrnBce. 
The  foUowiag  ent  Cfy.  660)  repreaenis  ibii  apparalua. 
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»,  m  boner  npplied  with  gu  by  b  flexible  tnbe.    o,  the  boiler  or  Mill. 
moonAag  pan  flied  Ofer  the  boiler  and  forming  the  lop  of  the  alill-heBil. 
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Tilve  for  thotting  off  tbe  ttetm  from  i,  when  it  patspi  through  the  tube  v,  other- 
wile  it  would  piss  tbroagh  t^  uid  commiuiioate  heat  to  ibe  drying- closet  o  o,  (.nd 
from  theoce  to  the  condenier  t  t.  o  ii  a  wcond  e'sponUing  pan  over  the  drjing- 
clocet.     Another  u-rmngement  far  diitilling  by  Bteam  is  shown  injlii.  G6I. 

Sometitnel  also  diitilTalion  il  effecird  bj  passing  bol  Et«am  Ihroogb  a  worm  con- 
tained mthiH  the  itill,  instead  of  or  in  addition  to,  the  application  of  heat  from 
withonL 

The  worm  or  condenser  is  freqnentl;  conslracled  of  earthenware,  and  set  in  bd 
earthenware  Teasel,  Ibeu  are  Terj  convenieut  wben  the  operation  is  not  to  be  con- 
ducted on  a  very  large  teals,  and  onlj  at  a  moderate  temperatnre.  Thej  are  now  to 
be  obtained  of  all  mannfaelnreTs  of  stone-ware  articles.  More  commonl*  the  worm 
is  of  copper,  tin,  or  copper  lined  with  silver,  and  in  some  rare  cases  where  the  liqnidt 
to  be  distilled  act  upon  both  copper  and  silTcr,  of  plstinnm.     (Fig.  GGS.) 


TCMel  of  a  priiniatio  form  which  occupies  bat  little  space:  the  water  employed  for 
condensation  enters  at  the  bottom  and  passei  oat  at  tbe  top. 

Oadda'f  etmdaua  is  represented  in  Jig.  664.     Il  conaiati  of  two  conical  tcmcIs  of 
mettt,  of  miequJ  liae  the  nnaller  bring  &i«d  within  the  other,  and  the  ipaoe  between 
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them  t:\eaeA  SI  Ibe  bottom.  Thera  are  placed  in  a  tab  filled  with  cold  w»t«r,  which 
eomrs  in  coDtact  vilh  th«  ianer  and  outer  lorftcH  of  the  cone^  while  the  apace 
between  u  oceapied  by  the  Tnpoar  to  be  condeoaed.  Thia  condenaer  ia  lubject  (o  the 
otqectioa  which  appliea  to  the  eommon  worm,  that  it  caanot  be  easily  and  cfficientlj 

To  obTiate  thia,  Prorenor  Mittcherlich  haa  propoaed  a  verj  simple  modification  in 
ita  form,  in  which  the  inner  cone  ia  mOTable,  ao  that,  when  taken  out,  the  iDterrening 
■pace  between  it  and  the  onler  cone  can  be  cleaned,  and  tbcn  Ibe  inner  cone  replaced 
preriooalj  to  cornmencing  an  operation. 

DuliltatMM  of  Spiriti. —  In  the  niBauraetare  of  ardait  rpiriti,  the  alcoholic  liqaor 
obtained  by  Krmentalion  of  a  saccharine  aolalion  ig  lubmitted  to  diatillation ;  the 
alcohol  being  more  volatile  than  the  water  paaiea  oier  first,  but  inTariably  a  congider- 
able  proportion  of  water  ia  eiaporated  and  condeneed  irith  the  alcohoL  To  aeparate 
thia  vater  to  the  required  extent  it  ia  necessary  either  to  aabmit  the  prodacl  to  redis- 
tillalioa,  0r  to  contrive  an  apparatna  snch  that  Ibe  prodnct  of  this  flrat  distillation  ■• 
Tetamed  to  tbe  nill  antil  a  spirit  of  (he  required  strength  is  obCaiDed. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  simpleit  conlrivuices  foreffectiogthe  latter  object  is  the  gtill 
inrented  hy  Dom,  which  is  employed  ap  to  Ihe  present  lime  in  Germany  (Jig-  66S). 
A  ia  the  atill,  heated  by  the  direct  action  of  the  fire  ;  B  the  head,  from  whichrconreya 
TBpoar  to  a  small  rcfi-lgerator,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  slrenglhof  the  distillate; 
K  is  an  ordinary  condenser  containing  worm,  &c.     The  intermediate  copper  Teasel 


cock  s>,  contsina  the  exact  mensorc  of  with  for  charging  the  still ;  the  contents  can 
be  constantly  agitated  by  the  roaser  i.  Tbe  still  and  healer  being  both  charged,  the 
raponrwill  at  first  he  completely  condensed  tn  passing  thrnngh  the  worm  ^  and  flow- 
ing into  D  will  close  Ibe  npcrture.  When  (he  con(en(s  of  c  become  so  hot  (hat  no 
more  condensation  occnra,lhe  vapour  will  escape  by  bnbblingdi rough  the  liquid  in  D, 
which  latter  rapidly  becomes  heated  to  Ihe  bailing  point,  and  erolres  vapoura  richer 
in  alcohol,  which  in  their  turn  are  eondensed  in  ■. 

In  thia  manner,  by  one  operation,  spirit  containing  nhont  60  per  cent,  of  alcohol  ia 
obtained. 

Of  the  recent  improTemmtt  on  Dam's  gtill  Iwn  only  need  be  described : — Coffee's, 
which  haa  in  a  great  measnre  replaced  all  others  in  this  country,  and  Derosne's,  which 
is  extensively  employed  in  France. 

Coffey's  itill  for  snrpasaea  any  of  those  before  described.  It  was  pa(ented  in  1S32, 
and  has  proved  moat  vatuable  to  the  distiller,  since  i(  jields  the  strongest  spirit  that 
can  be  obtained  on  (be  large  scale. 

Ita  otgec[a  are  twofold  :  —  1st,  to  economise  the  heat,  as  much  ai  possible,  by  ex- 
posing Ihe  liquid  to  a  very  extended  healed  surface  i  3nd,  to  cause  (he  evaporation 
of  tbe  alcohol  from  the  wash  by  passing  a  current  of  steam  through  it. 

The  wash  is  pumped  fhnn  the  "  wash  charger  "  into  the  worm  tube,  which  pasfea 
from  (op  to  boKom  of  the  rectifier,  to  circulating  through  Ibis  tube  its  temperature 
ia  raised  to  »  ccnua  eilent.  Arrived  al  the  mat  convolution  of  the  tube  in  Ihe 
reetiScr  the  waab  paaaea  by  the  tube  x  is  in  at  the  top  of  the  "  analyser."     ItfoUatnd 
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collects  opon  the  top  shelf  UDtil  this  orerflows,  whence  it  falls  on  to  the  second  shelf 
and  so  on  to  the  bottom.  All  the  while  steam  is  passed  up  from  the  steam  boiler 
throQgh  fine  holes  in  the  shelves,  and  through  valves  opening  upwards.  As  the  wash 
graduallj  descends  in  the  analyser  it  becomes  rapidly  weaker,  partly  from  conden- 
sation of  the  steam  which  is  passed  into  it,  and  partly  from  loss  of  alcohol,  either 
evaporated  or  expelled  by  the  steam  ;  till,  when  it  arrives  at  the  bottom,  it  has  parted 
with  the  last  traces  of  spirit.  At  the  same  time  the  vapour,  as  it  rises  through  each 
shelf  of  the  analyser,  becomes  continnously  richer  in  alcohol,  and  contains  less  and 
less  water  in  consequence  of  its  condensation  ;  it  then  passes  from  the  top  of  the 
analyser  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  lower  compartment  of  the  rectifier.  Here  it  ascends 
in  a  similar  way,  bubbling  through  the  descending  wash,  until  it  arrives  at  f,  above 
which  it  merely  circnbtes  round  the  earlier  windings  of  tlie  wash  pipe,  the  low  teni- 
peratare  of  which  condenses  the  spirit,  which,  collecting  on  the  shelf  at  F,  flows  off 
bj  the  tube  into  the  finished  spirit  condenser. 

In  order  still  further  to  economise  heat,  the  water  for  supplying  the  boiler  is  made 
to  pass  through  a  long  coil  of  pipe,  immersed  in  boiling  hot  spent  wash,  by  which 
means  its  temperature  is  raised  before  it  enters  the  boiler.  In  fact  the  saving  of  fuel 
by  the  employment  of  this  still  is  so  great,  that  only  about  three-fourths  of  the 
quantity  is  consumed  that  would  be  requisite  for  distilling  any  given  quantity  of 
alcohol  in  the  ordinary  still ;  and  Dr.  Muspratt  estimates  that  in  this  way  a  saving 
will  be  effected  throughout  the  kingdom  of  no  less  than  140,000  tons  of  coal  per 
annom. 

Very  few  persons  have  any  idea  of  the  enormous  size  of  some  of  the  distilleries. 
One  of  Mr.  Coffey's  stills  at  Inverkeithing  works  off  2000  gallons  of  wash  per  hour, 
and  one,  more  recently  erected  at  Leith,  upwards  of  3000  gallons. 

Derosne*t  ttiU  is  very  similar,  in  the  principle  of  its  action,  to  Coffey's,  differing  in 

fact  only  in  the  mechanical 
details  by  means  of  which  the 
result  is  obtained. 

It  consists  of  two  stills,  a 
and  B^Jig,  667.  The  mixture 
of  steam  and  alcohol  vapour 
fVom  A  passes  into  the  liquid 
in  B,  which  it  raises  to  the 
boiling  point  The  vapours 
from  B  rise  through  the  distil- 
latory column  c,  and  d  (the 
rectijficatory  column) ;  hence 
thev  traverse  the  coils  of 
tubing  in  e  (the  condenser  and 
wine  neater),  and  the  alcohol 
is  finally  condensed  by  tra- 
versing the  worm  in  f  (the 
refrigerator^  whence  it  is  deli- 
vered at  z.  At  the  same  time 
a  steady  current  of  the  ori- 
ginal alcoholic  liquor  is  ad- 
mitted from  the  reservoir  h, 
into  the  exterior  portion  of  the 
condenser  f,  by  means  of  the 
tap,  the  flow  from  which  is 
regulated  by  the  ball  cock  g- 
Whilst  condensing  the  spirit 
in  the  worm  the  wash  has  its 
temperature  raised,  especially 
in  the  upper  part,  and  thence  it 
ascends  by  the  tube  h  into  the 
heater  e,  by  the  small  orifices 
k  k,  fig.  068,  where  it  is  still 
further  heated  by  the  current 
of  heated  alcohol  which  has 
risen  into  the  worm  from  the 
stills,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
a<;sisting  in  the  condensation 
of  the  spirit.  After  perform- 
ing its  office  of  condensation, 
and  when  nearly  at  the  boiling  point,  the  alcoholic  liquor  p.isses  out  by  the  tube  /,  and 
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progress  into  ihe  ilill  b,  and  yet  permit 
llie  ascent  of  the  sleaiu.  In  Ihls  dis- 
tiilstory  eoliimn  (c,  fig.  670)  it  mwu 
(hv  stettoi  rising  from  ibu  still  B.  The 
greater  part  of  it«  alcohol  is  expelled, 
which,  traversing  the  eurie!  of  con- 
densera  before  di-scribed,  is  utlimately 
liquefied  aad  collected  at  z;  but,  lo 
vODipletc  the  rectification,  it  descends 
into  the  still  a,  and,  Then  above  a 
certaiti  level  (n  m),  into  A,  vhjch  stillj 
being  heated  by  a  furnare  beneath,  the 
final  cxpuliiOD  of  alcohol  ii  nc\;om- 
plished,  and  the  spent  liquor  run  off 

The  details  of  the  construction  of 
the  apparatus  employed  in  the  dis- 
tillation of  spirila  have  been  here  given, 
sicGi:  this  process  is  perhaps  one  of  tbv 
lEost  important  of  the  kind;  but  va- 
rious modifications  are  employed  in 
the  distillation  of  other  liquids. 

In  sotne  cases,  unusually  cffectiinl 
condensing  arrangements  are  required, 
as  [n  the  manufacture  of  Etheb,  L'hlo- 
voPOBK,  BtBULFBme  OF  Cabbom,  and 
Bichloride  of  Cabbon. 

Id  others  higher  temperatures  arc 
necessary,  as  in  the  disliUntion  of  sul- 
phuric ncid. 

When  (he  liquids  lo  be  distilled  are  acid,  or  otherwise  corroii»e,  great  care  bos  lo 
be  taken  especially  that  the  worm  or  other  condenser  is  of  a  material  not  acted  upon 
by  tfae  Bcid      See  Acetic  Acid,  and  SuLPHiiaic  Acid. 

The  term  distillation  is  sometime*  applied  to  cases  of  the  TolatilisatiOD  and  sabsc- 


liquid  stale,  or  viiibly  pa»  through  this  state  before  volatilisation,  this  ti 
appropriate ;  but  where  the  fusing  and  vapoiising  points  nearly  coincide,  as  in  the 
case  of  arsenic,  the  term  sublimation  would  be  more  suitable. 

Nevertheless  it  is  difficult  to  draw  a  precise  line  of  demarcation  between  Ihe  two 
terms ;  for  in  the  easel  of  line,  cadmium,  &c.,  the  melats  being  melted  before  vola- 
tilisation, and  condensed  likewise  in  the  liquid  state,  the  term  is  certainly  correct. 

Pur  tie  details  of  construction  of  the  distillatory  appHratos  we  mutt  refer  to  the 
articles  on  these  several  meuls. 

DitiiUatUipeT  daciKtim  ii  a  term  improperly  applied  to  ceriun  ca«ea  of  dittillation 
*h«ni  the  vapour  is  dense,  and  may  be  couectcd  by  descending  Ihrongb  a  tube  which 
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has  an  openiDg  in  the  top  of  the  distillatory  yessels,  and  descends  through  the  body  ot 
the  vessel  in  which  the  operation  of  evaporation  is  going  on,  being  collected  below. 

This  is  dearly  merely  due  to  the  tact  of  the  vapour  being  even  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture more  dense  than  atmospheric  air,  and  might  be  performed  ivith  any  body  forming 
a  dense  vapour,  such  as  mercury,  iodine,  zinc,  &c. 

It  has,  however,  practically  been  confined  to  the  English  process  of  refining  sine. 
See  ZiKC. 

The  two  meat  remarkable  cases  in  which  the  process  of  destructive  disdllation  is 
carried  oat  on  a  manufacturing  scale,  are  the  dry  distillation  of  wood,  for  the  manu- 
&cture  of  wood  charcoal,  acetic  acid,  and  pyroxilic  spirit  (which  see);  and  of  coal,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  coal  gas,  and  coke.  This  process  will  be  found  fully  de- 
serited  in  the  article  on  Coal-oas. 

DistiBatkm  qf  Es$ential  Oils  or  Euenceg,  —  The  separation  of  volatile  flavouring 
oils  from  plants,  Sk,  by  distilUtion  with  water,  will  be  fully  treated  under  another 
head.     See  Pebfumert,  Ebsekces. 

Fraetkmal  DUtiUatifm, — A  process  for  the  separation  of  volatile  organic  substances 
(sueh  as  oUs)  is  very  extensively  employed  in  our  naphtha  works  under  tiiis  name. 

If  we  have  two  volatile  bodies  together,  but  differing  appreciably  in  Uieir  boiling 
points,  we  find,  on  submitting  them  to  distillation  in  a  retort,  through  the  tubulature 
of  which  a  thermometer  is  fixed,  so  that  its  bulb  dips  into  the  liquid,  that  the  tem* 
perature  remains  constant  (or  nearly  so)  at  the  point  at  which  the  more  volatile  con- 
stituent of  the  mixture  boils,  and  the  distillate  consists  chiefly  of  this  more  volatile 
ingredient ;  and  only  after  nearly  the  whole  of  it  has  passed  over,  the  temperature 
rises  to  the  point  at  which  the  less  volatile  body  boils.  Before  this  point  Ium  been 
nrached,  the  receiver  is  changed,  and  the  second  distillate  collected  apart.  By  sub- 
mitting the  first  product  to  repeated  redistillation,  as  long  as  its  boiling  point  remains 
constant,  the  more  Yolatile  constituent  of  the  mixture  is  ultimately  obtained  in  a  state 
of  absolute  purity.    See  Naphtha. 

This  method  may  in  fact  be  adopted  when  the  mixture  contains  several  bodies ; 
and  by  changing  the  receiver  with  each  distinct  rise  of  temperature,  and  repeating 
the  process  several  times,  ^fractUmal  separation  of  the  constituents  of  the  mixture  may 
be  effected.— H.  M.  W. 

DISTILLATION,  DESTRUCTIVE.  Organic  matters  may  be  divided  into  two 
groups,  founded  on  their  capability  of  withstanding  high  temperatures  without  under- 
going molecular  changes.  Bodies  (hat  distil  nnchauged  form  the  one,  and  those  which 
break  up  into  new  and  simpler  forms,  the  other.  The  manner  in  which  heat  acts 
upon  organic  substances  differs  not  only  with  the  nature  of  the  matters  operated  upon, 
but  also  with  the  temperature  employed.  We  shall  study  the  subject  under  the 
following  heads : — 

1.  Apparatus  for  destructive  distillation, 

2.  Destructive  distiUation  of  vegetable  matters, 
S,  Destructive  distillation  of  animal  matters, 

4.  Destntctive  distillation  of  acids, 

5.  Destructive  distillation  of  bases, 

6.  General  remarks, 

1.  Apparatus  for  destructive  distillation. — Destructive  distillation  on  a  large  scale  is 
most  convenienUy  performed  in  the  cast  iron  retorts  used  in  gas  works.  Where  quan- 
tities of  materials  not  exceeding  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds  are  to  be  operated  on,  for 
the  purpose  of  research,  a  more  haody  apparatus  can  be  made  from  one  of  the  stout 
cast  iron  pots  sold  at  the  iron  wharves  They  are  semi-cylindrical,  and  have  a  broad 
fiange  round  the  edge.  The  cover  should  be  made  to  fit  m  the  manner  of  a  saucepan 
lid.  The  aperture  by  which  the  products  of  distillation  are  to  be  carried  away  should 
be  of  good  size,  and  the  exit  pipe  must  not  i  ise  too  high  above  the  top  of  the  pot  before 
it  turns  down  again.  This  is  very  essential  in  order  to  prevent  the  less  volatile  portion 
of  the  distillate  from  condensing  and  fidling  back.  The  exit  tube  should  conduct  the 
products  to  a  receiver  of  considerable  capacity,  and  of  such  u  form  as  to  enable  the 
solid  and  fiuid  portions  of  the  distillate  to  be  easily  got  at  for  the  purpose  of  examin- 
ation. From  the  last  vessel  another  tube  should  conduct  the  more  volatile  prodocts 
to  a  good  worm  supplied  with  an  ample  stream  of  cold  water.  If  it  be  intended  to 
examine  the  gaseous  substances  yielded  by  the  substances  under  examination,  the  exit 
pipe  of  the  worm  must  be  connected  with  another  apparatus,  the  nature  of  which 
must  depend  on  the  class  of  bodies  which  are  expected  to  come  over.  If  the  most 
volatile  portions  are  expected  to  be  basic,  it  will  be  proper  to  allow  them  to  stream 
through  one  or  more  Woulfe's  bottles  half  filled  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  Any 
very  volatile  hydrocarbons  of  the  C"H"  family  which  escape  may  be  arrested  by 
means  of  bromine  water  contained  in  another  Woulfe's  bottle.  The  pressure  in  the 
Woalfe's  bottles  most  be  prevented  from  becoming  tco  great,  or  the  leakage  between 
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the  flange  of  the  pot  and  its  cover  will  be  very  considerable.  The  luting  may  consist 
of  finely  sifted  Stourbridge  clay,  worked  up  with  a  little  horse  dung.  -A  few  heary 
weights  should  be  placed  on  various  parts  of  the  lid  of  the  pot,  so  as  to  keep  it  close, 
and  render  the  leakage  as  little  as  possible.  For  the  destructive  distillation  of  small 
quantities  of  substances,  I  have  been  accustomed  for  a  long  time  to  employ  a  small 
still  made  from  a  glue  pot,  and  having  a  copper  head  made  to  fit  it  The  luting  for 
all  temperatures  not  reaching  above  700  may  be  a  mixture  of  Jths  linseed  and  jth 
almond  meal,  made  into  a  mass  of  the  consistence  of  putty.  For  the  apparatus  em- 
ployed in  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood,  coal,  bones,  &c,  on  the  large  scale,  the 
various  articles  in  this  work  on  the  products  obtained  from  those  substances  must  be 
consulted. 

2.  Destructive  disiillatlon  of  vegetable  matters,^— The  principal  vegetable  matters  which 
are  distilled  on  the  large  scale  are  wood  and  coal    We  shall  consider  these  separatel}'. 

Destructive  distillation  of  wood. — The  products  obtained  in  the  ordinary  process  of 
working  are  acetic  acid,  wood  spirit  or  mcthylic  alcohol,  acetone,  pyroxanthine,  xylite, 
lignine,  paraffine,  kreosote,  or  phenicacid,  oxyphenic  acid,  pittacal,  several  homologaes 
of  benzole,  with  ammonia,  and  methylamine.  There  are  also  several  other  bodies 
of  which  the  true  nature  is  imperfectly  known.  The  greater  part  of  the  aVmYe  sob- 
stances  are  fully  described  in  separate  articles  in  this  work.     See  Acetic  Acii>,  Pa- 
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Peat  appears  to  yield  products  almost  identical  with  those  from  wood. 

Destructive  distillation  of  coal. — The  number  of  substances  yielded  by  the  distiUation 
of  coal  is  astonishing.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  fluid  hydrocarbons  produced  at 
a  low  temperature  are  very  different  to  those  distilling  when  a  more  powerful  heat  is 
employed.  The  principal  fluid  hydrocarbons  produced  by  the  distillation  and  subse- 
quent rectification  of  ordinary  gas  tar  are  benzole  and  its  homologues  ;  see  Hydro- 
carbons. Rut  if  the  distillate  is  procured  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible,  or 
Boghead  coal  be  employed,  the  naphtha  is  lighter,  and  the  hydrocarbons  which  make 
its  chief  bulk  belong  to  other  series.     See  Naphtha. 

3.  Destructive  distiUation  of  animal  matters, — Bones  are  the  principal  animal  sub- 
stances distilled  on  the  large  scale.  The  naphthas  which  come  over  are  excessively 
foetid,  and  are  very  troublesome  to  render  clean  enough  for  use.  The  products  con- 
tained in  bone  oil  will  be  described  in  the  article  Naphtha.  Horn  and  wool  have 
recently  been  examined  with  reference  to  the  basic  products  yielded  on  distilling  them 
with  potash.  Horn  under  these  circumstances  yields  ammonia  and  amylamine.  Wool 
I  find  to  afford  ammonia,  pyrrol,  butylamine,  and  amylamine.  My  experiments  on 
feathers,  made  some  years  ago,  although  not  carried  so  far  as  those  ou  wool,  appear 
to  indicate  a  very  similar  decomposition. 

The  products  yielded  by  animal  matters,  when  distilled  per  se,  are  very  different 
to  those  obtained  when  a  powerful  alkali  is  added  previous  to  the  application  of 
heat  If  feathers  or  wool  be  distilled  alone,  a  disgustingly  fastid  gas  is  evolved 
containing  a  large  quantity  of  sulphur.  Part  of  the  sulphur  is  in  the  state  of  sulphide 
of  carbon.  But  if  an  alkali  be  added  previous  to  the  distillation,  the  sulphur  is  re- 
tained, and  the  odour  evolved,  although  powerful,  is  by  no  means  offensive.  During 
the  whole  period  of  the  distillation  of  ordinary  organic  matters  containing  nitrogen, 
pyrrol  is  given  off,  and  may  be  recognised  by  the  reaction  afforded  with  a  slip  of  deal 
wood  dipped  in  hydrochloric  acid.  An  interesting  experiment,  showing  the  formation 
of  pyrrol  from  animal  matters,  may  at  any  time  be  made  with  a  lock  of  hair,  or  the 
feather  of  a  quill.  For  this  purpose  the  nitrogenous  animal  matter  is  to  be  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  a  test  tube,  and  a  little  filtering  paper  is  to  be  placed  half  way  up  the 
tube,  to  prevent  the  water  formed  during  the  experiment  from  returning  and  frac- 
turing the  glass.  The  end  of  the  tube  is  now  to  be  cautiously  heated  with  a  spirit 
lamp,  and,  as  soon  as  a  dark  yellowish  smoke  is  copiously  evolved,  a  slip  of  deal  pre- 
viously moistened  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  is  to  be  exposed  to  the  vapour. 
In  a  few  seconds  the  wood  will  acquire  a  deep  crimson  colour.  The  fact  of  the  pre- 
sence of  sulphur  in  wool,  hair,  or  other  albuminous  compounds  of  that  description, 
may  be  made  very  evident  to  an  audience  by  the  following  experiment  Dissolve  the 
animal  matter  in  very  concentrated  solution  of  potash  in  a  silver  or  platinum  basin, 
with  the  aid  of  heat  Evaporate  to  dryness,  and  raise  the  heat  at  the  end  to  fuse  the 
potash  and  destroy  most  of  the  organic  matters.  When  cold,  dissolve  in  water,  and 
filter  into  a  flask  half  full  of  distilled  water.  To  the  clear  liquid  add  a  little  of  Dr. 
Playfair's  nitroprusside  of  sodium  ^  a  magnificent  purple  tint  will  be  immediately  pro- 
duced, indicative  of  the  presence  of  sulphur.  A  very  small  quantity  of  hair  or  flannel 
will  suffice  to  yield  the  reaction. 

The  above  remarks  on  destructive  distillation  apply  principally  to  highly  complex 
bodies,  the  molecular  constitution  of  which  is  cither  doubtful,  as  in  the  case  of  albu- 
minous substanccsi  or  totally  unknown,  as  with  coals  and  shales.     The  destructive 
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distillatioii  of  organic  substances  of  comparatively  simple  constitution,  such  as  acids 
and  alkalies,  sometimes  yiehls  products,  the  relation  of  which  to  the  parent  substance 
can  be  clearly  made  out.  This  holds  more  especially  in  the  case  of  organic  acids;  the 
bases  too  often  yield  such  complex  results,  that  the  decomposition  cannot  be  expressed 
by  an  equation  giving  an  account  of  all  the  products.  We  shall  study  a  few  cases 
separately. 

4.  Ihsiruetwe  dutillatum  b/ acids, — The  destructive  distillation  of  acids  takes  place 
in  a  totally  different  manner,  according  as  we  have  a  base  present  or  the  operation  is 
carried  on  without  any  addition.  Many  if  distilled  per  m  undergo  a  very  simple  re- 
action, connsting  in  the  elimination  of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  formation  otsLpyroacid, 
But  if  an  excess  of  base  be  present,  the  decomposition  often  results  in  the  formation 
of  a  ketone  (see  AcnrroirB).  We  shall  offer  a  few  examples  of  these  decompositions. 
Gallic  acid,  heated  to  about  419^  Fahr.,  is  decomposed  into  pyrogallic  and  carbonio 
agjdi^  thus  :^* 


V 

Gallic  acid.    Pf  rogallic  acid. 

There  are  cases  in  which  the  action  of  heat  upon  organic  acids  results  in  the  for- 
mation of  two  substances,  not  produced  simultaneously,  but  in  two  epochs  or  stages. 
In  reactionfl  like  this,  the  first  effect  is  the  removal  of  two  equivaleots  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  by  submitting  the  resulting  acid  to  heat  again,  two  more  are  separated. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  the  second  which  is  generally  called  the  pyroacid.  As 
an  example  we  will  take  meconio  acid  which  breaks  up  in  the  numner  seen  in  the 
annexed  equations. 

C^H'O"  -  C»H*0'«  +  aCO"  C»*H«0'«  -  C'»H«0«  +  2C0" 

llaeonic  add.       Comenlcadd.  Coinenic  add.  Pjrromeconic  add. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  hydrogen  remains  unaffected.  Perhaps  the  name  pyroco- 
menic  acid  would  be  preferable  to  pyromeconic  acid,  inasmuch  as  it  is  derived  fh>m 
comenic  acid  in  the  same  manner  as  pyrogallic  from  gallic  acid. 

But  pyroacids  are  not  always  derived  from  the  parent  acid  by  the  mere  elimination 
of  carbonic  acid ;  thus  mucic  acid,  in  passing  into  pyromucic  acid,  loses  two  equivalents 
of  carbonic  acid,  and  six  equivalents  of  water,  thus: — 

C^«H'H)'«  -  C^H^O*  +  2C0»  +  6H0 


' r- 


Mucic  acid.    Pyromudc  acid. 

It  does  not  invariably  happen  that  the  destructive  distillation  of  acids  perse  results 
in  the  formation  of  a  pyroacid,  the  disruption  is  sometimes  more  profound,  the  products 
hmng  numerous  and  somewhat  complex.  Let  us  take  as  an  illustration  a  case  where  all 
the  results  can  be  reduced  to  an  equation.  Oxalic  acid,  when  heated  in  a  retort  without 
addition,  yields  water,  oxide  of  carbon,  carbonic  and  formic  acids,  in  accordance  with 
the  annexed  equation  :  — 

4(CH>\H0)  -  4C0«  +  2C0  +  2H0  +  C'HO«,HO 

Oxalic  acid.  Formic  acid. 

The  admixture  of  sand,  pulverised  pumice  stone,  or  any  other  inert  substance  in  a 
state  of  fine  division,  often  remarkably  assists  in  rendering  the  decomposition  more 
easy  and  definite.  Thus,  if  pure  sand  be  mixed  with  oxalic  acid,  the  quantity  of  formic 
acid  is  so  increased,  that  the  process  is  sometimes  employed  in  the  laboratory  as  a 
means  of  affording  a  pure  and  tolerably  strong  acid. 

We  have  said  uiat  the  destructive  distillation  of  acids  proceeds  in  a  very  different 
manner  according  as  we  operate  upon  the  acid  itself,  or  a  salt  of  the  acid.  The  dis- 
tillation of  the  pure  salt  yields  different  products  to  those  which  are  obtained  when 
the  salt  or  dry  acid  is  mixed  with  a  large  excess  of  a  dry  base  (such  as  quicklime), 
before  the  application  of  heat  If,  in  the  former  mode  of  proceeding,  two  atoms  of 
the  acid  are  decomposed,  yielding  a  body  containing  (for  four  volumes  of  vapour,  see 
FoaMULiX)  the  elements  of  two  atoms  of  carbonic  acid  and  two  of  water  less  than  the 
parent  acid,  such  body  is  called  a  ketone.  Thus  when  two  atoms  of  acetate  of  lime 
are  distilled,  the  products  are  one  atom  of  acetone,  and  two  of  carbonic  acid.  Of 
course  the  carbomc  acid  combines  with  the  lime,  thus : — 

2(OH»CaO*)  -  Cmny  +  2(CaO,CO«). 


^ , '  » — , — > 


Acatata  of  Ume.       Acetone. 
If,  however,  the  salt  is  not  of  a  very  low  atomic  weight,  and  the  quantities  operated 
on  are  at  all  considerable,  secondary  products  are  formed,  as  in  the  dry  distillation  of 
Vol.  IL  E 
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butyrate  of  lime,  wheD»  if  the  substance  is  not  in  yery  small  qoantity,  carbon  is  deposited, 
and  a  certain  qoantity  of  butyral  (C*H*O0  is  formed,  and  probably  other  substances. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  decomposition  undergone  when  acids  are  distilled  with  a 
great  excess  of  dry  base,  we  shall  select  that  of  benzoic  acid,  which  under  the  circum- 
stances alluded  to  yields  benzole  and  carbonate  of  the  base. 

C"H«0*  =.  C"H«  +  2  (CO*) 

Benxoic  mcid.     B«nxole. 

5.  Destructive  dijttiOation  of  bases.  —  It  has  been  found  that  the  organic  bases  nndergo 
a  much  simpler  and  more  direct  decomposition  when  subjected  to  destructiye  distilla- 
tion  in  presence  of  alkalies  than  when  they  are  exposed  to  heat  without  admixture. 
There  are  two  bodies  almost  inyariably  found  among  the  resulting  products,  namelj 
ammonia  and  pyrrol.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  the  organic  alludies  behave  like 
other  nitrogenised  animal  and  vegetable  products.  The  decomposition  is  almost 
always  rather  complex,  and  it  is  very  rare  that  the  products  are  sufficiently  definite 
to  be  arranged  in  the  form  of  an  equation.  The  most  common  substances  found,  are 
the  alcohol  bases,  and  these  are  almost  invariably  of  low  atomic  weight  One  great 
difficulty  connected  with  researches  on  this  subject,  is  owing  to  the  fact  of  its  being 
seldom  that  the  products  are  in  sufficient  quantity  to  enable  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  molecular  constitution  to  be  arrived  at.  Unfortunately  this  information  is  much 
wanted  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  cases  of  isomerism  to  be  met  with  among  the 
alcohol  bases.  See  Formula,  Chemical.  Thus  it  is  difficult,  when  werking  on 
very  small  quantities,  to  distinguish  between  bimethylamine  and  ethylamine,  both  of 
which  have  the  formula  C*H'N. 

It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  a  great  similarity  between  the  products  of  the  des- 
tructive distillation  of  some  of  the  most  unlike  nitrogenous  substances.  This  is  con- 
spicuously seen  in  the  case  of  bones,  or  rather  the  gelatinous  tissues  of  bones,  shale 
and  coal  naphthas,  and  cinchonine.  An  inspection  of  the  follow mg  table,  compiled 
from  a  paper  (by  the  writer  of  this  article),  **  On  some  of  tHe  Basic  Constituents  of 
Coal  Naphtha,**  will  render  this  evident 


Gelatinous  Tissues. 
Pyrrol. 
Pyridine. 
Picoline. 
Lutidine. 
CoUidine. 


Shale  Naphtha. 
PyrroL 
Pyridine. 
Picoline. 
Lutidine. 
Collidine. 
Parvoline. 


Aniline. 


Coal  Naphtha. 
PyrroL 
Pyridine. 
Picoline. 
Lutidine. 
Collidine. 

ChinoHne. 
Lepidine. 
Cryptidine. 
Aniline. 


Cinchonine. 

PyrroL 

P3rridine. 

Picoline. 

Lutidine. 

Collidine. 

Chinoline. 
lepidine. 


It  is  very  possible  that  some  of  the  above  bases,  having  the  same  formulae,  but  de- 
rived from  different  sources,  will,  in  course  of  time,  prove  to  be  merely  isomeric,  and 
not  absolutely  identical.  The  author  of  this  article  has  quite  recently  found  that  the 
chinoline  of  coal  tar  is  certainly  not  identical  with  that  from  cinchonine.  The  base 
from  the  latter  source  yields  a  magnificent  and  fast  blue  dye  upon  silk,  when  treated 
by  a  process  which  gives  no  reaction  if  the  coal  base  be  substituted.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  reaction  is  with  the  latter  instead  of  the  former,  as  it  would  have  added  one 
more  to  the  list  of  gorgeous  dyeing  materials  yielded  by  coal  tar. 

6.  Oenerai  Remarks. — The  tendency  of  numerous  researches,  made  during  the  last 
few  years,  has  been  to  show  that  there  is  no  organic  substance,  capable  of  resisting 
high  temperatures,  which  may  not  be  found  to  exist  among  products  of  destructive 
distillation.  By  varying  the  nature  of  the  substance  to  be  distilled,  and  also  the  cir 
cumstances  under  which  the  operation  is  conducted,  we  can  obtain  an  almost  infinite 
variety  of  products.  Acids,  bases,  and  neutral  substances,  solid,  liquid,  and  fluid 
hydrocarbons,  organic  positive,  negative,  and  derived  radicals,  organo-metallic  bodies 
—  all  may  be  produced  by  the  action  of  high  temperatures  on  more  or  less  compli- 
cated bodies.  Much  has  already  been  done,  but  the  facts  at  present  accumulated 
relate  merely  to  the  superficial  and  more  salient  substances.  On  penetrating  further 
below  the  surface  far  more  valuable  and  interesting  facts  will  come  to  light  — C.G.W. 

DITTANY.     Dictamnus,     The  fraxinella.     See  Rutaceje. 

DIVIDIVI,  or  Libi  Davi,  is  the  pod  of  a  leguminous  shrub,  which  is  an  indigenous 
production  of  Jamaica,  and  some  parts  of  South  America.  Mr.  Rootsey  obtained  a 
mean  produce  of  6  625  grs.  of  leather  from  60  grs.  of  dividivi,  while  the  same  quantity 
of  the  best  Aleppo  galls  yielded  only  a  mean  produce  of  4*625.  It  appears,  too, 
from  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  estimate,  that  60  grs.  of  dividivi  contain  3*0475  grs.  or 
5.079  per  cent  of  tannin,  and  60  grs.  of  galls,  2*12704  grains,  or  3*450  per  cent 
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Sixty  gn,  of  oak  bark  yielded  only  1-75  grains  of  leather ;  whence  it  follows  that  it 
coDtaini  bot  0*805  of  a  grain  of  tannin  to  the  drachm,  or  not  more  than  1*34166. 

It  has  been  tried  as  a  dye  instead  of  galls  or  sumach,  but  its  ose  for  this  purpose  is 
almost  entirply  abandoned.    See  Leather. 

Diridiri  imporud  in  1863  and  1864: —    |gg3,  ,3^4 

Computed  Coropiitpd 

Toof.  rent  value.  Tons.         real  value. 

From  Cura^oa         -  -        688  £8,246  420  £5,171 

„      New  Granada  -  2,974  35,988  626  7,577 

M      Yenesnela      -  -         171  1,917  196  2,384 

„     Other  parts    -  -  85  478  76  953 

3,868  £46,624  1,318        £16,085 

DIVING  BELL.  As  it  is  frequently  desirable  to  raise  objects  from  the  bottom  of 
ihe  sea  or  rivers,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  piers  and  similar  structures,  some  con- 
triTanee  was  desired  to  enable  man  to  descend  below  the  water,  and  to  sustain  himself 
while  there.  The  first  method  adopted  was  the  very  simple  one  of  letting  down  a 
heavily  weighted  bell  vertically  into  the  water.  As  the  bell  descended,  the  air  got 
overpressed,  and  the  water  rose  in  the  bell,  but  never  to  the  top,  and  within  that 
space  the  man  was  sostained  for  some  time.  The  air,  however,  was  vitiated  by  the 
processes  of  respiration,  and  the  man  had  to  be  drawn  up.  It  is  curious  to  find  that 
as  early  as  1693  a  very  complete  system  of  diviog  without  a  bell  was  devised,  as  the 
following  quotation  will  show. 

A.i>.  1693.  **  William  and  Bfary,  by  the  Grace,  &c  &c.  Whereas  John  Stapleton, 
gentleman,  hath  by  his  great  study  and  expence  invented  a  new  and  extraordinary 
engine  of  copper,  iron,  or  other  mettal,  with  glasses  for  light  joints,  and  so  contrived  as 
to  permit  a  person  enclosed  to  move  and  walk  freely  with  under  water,  and  yet  so 
closely  coveiVd  over  with  leather  as  sufficiently  to  defend  him  from  all  the  jumpes  of  it 
Also  invented  a  way  to  force  air  into  any  depth  of  water,  whereby  the  person  in  the 
aforesaid  engine  may  be  supplied  with  a  continual  current  of  fresh  aire,  which  not 
only  serves  him  for  respiracon,  hut  may  alsoe  he  useful  for  continuing  a  lamp  hunting^ 
which  he  may  carry  about  with  him  in  his  hand,  •  •  •  Likewise  a  way  to 
make  the  same  again  serviceable  for  respiracon,  and  by  continually  repeating  the 
operacon,  a  man  may  remain  a  long  time  under  water,  in  either  of  the  said  engines, 
without  any  other  air  than  the  sayd  engines  do  contayne,  whereby  he  shall  be  pre- 
served from  suffocation  if  any  extraordinary  accident  should  interrupt  the  current  of 
fresh  air  afore  menc5ned." — Letters  Patent  Rolls  Chapel,  Edited  by  Bennet  Woodcraft, 

The  defects  were  many  in  this  apparatus,  and  Dr.  Halley  invented  a  bell^  the  object 
cf  which  was  to  remedy  them. 

Dr.  Halley's  bell  was  of  wood  coated  with  lead,  and  having  strong  glass  windows 
above,  to  allow  the  passa^  of  light  to  the  diver.  In  order  to  supply  air,  a  barrel  was 
taken  with  an  open  hole  m  the  bottom,  and  a  weighted  hose  hanging  by,  and  fitting 
into  a  hole  at  the  top.  From  this  barrel  the  air  of  the  bell  was  supplied  as  frequently 
as  it  became  vitiated,  the  barrels  of  air  being  sent  down  from  above.  Spalding  im- 
proved upon  Halley's  bell,  and  again  Friewald  made  some  improvements  on  Spalding's, 
but  in  principle  these  bells  were  all  alike.  The  modem  bells  are  usually  large  and  strong 
iron  bells,  with  windows  in  the  upper  part  By  means  of  an  air  pump,  placed  on  the  suf- 
fice, air  is  sent  down  to  the  divers  in  the  bell,  and  the  vitiated  air  is  as  regularly 
removed  from  the  bell  by  other  tubes  through  which  it  escapes.  These  diving  bells 
are  lowered  by  means  of  cranes,  and  are  moved  about  in  the  water  by  those  above, 
signals  being  given  by  the  men  below.  The  difficulty  of  moving  this  machine,  renders 
it  still  inconvenient,  and  recent  attempts  have  been  made  to  obviate  this,  by  the  con- 
straction  of  a  diving  bell  upon  principles  entirely  different  This  new  diving  bell, 
to  which  the  name  of  The  Nautii.u8  has  been  applied,  has  proved  so  useful  in  the 
construction  of  some  parts  of  the  Victoria  Docks,  and  some  works  on  the  Seine,  that  a 
full  description  of  it  is  appended. 

The  nautilus  machine  is  entirely  independent  of  suspension ;  its  movements  are 
entirely  dependent  on  the  will  of  those  within  it,  and  without  reference  to  those  who 
may  be  stationed  without ;  it  possesses  the  power  of  lifting  large  weights,  per  »e^  and 
at  the  same  time  is  perfectly  safe,  by  common  care  in  its  operations.  This  latter  is 
the  greatest  desideratum  of  all.  These  advantages  must  strike  all  as  combining 
those  requisites  of  success  which  have  been  always  wanting  in  the  present  known 
means  for  constructing  works  under  water. 

The  form  of  the  machine  is  not  arbitrary,  but  depends  entirely  on  the  nature  of 
the  work  to  be  performed,  adapting  itself  to  the  various  circumstances  attending  any 
given  position.  By  reference  to  the  annexed  figures  it  will  be  perceived  that  when  at 
rest,  being  entirely  enclosed,  its  displacement  of  water  being  greater  than  its  own  weight, 
it  must  float  to  the  surface  (see  fg.  671).  Entering  through  a  man-hole  at  the  top 
(which  is  closed  either  from  the  inside  or  outside),  you  descend  into  the  interior  of  XhQ 
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«ock  i,  outward*  to  the  eilemal  aumnindiDg  water.  An  openiog  in  the  bottom  of 
the  machine  of  variabJe  dhaeiuioDS  is  ctoaiid  bj  a  door  ot  doore  susceptible  of  being 
opened  or  cloaed  at  pleasure.    The  chambert  w  w,  are  likewise  coouected  at  lop  by 


a  (mailer  pipe  ce  wh  ch  opcna  tbrough  the  top  of  the  machioe,  gnd  to  wbicb  opening 
ia  affixed  a  Hex  hie  p  pe  w  ih  co  U  of  wire  spirally  enclosed.  Braacbes  On  this 
latter  pipe  t,  allow  also  communication  with  the  larger  or  working  chamber. 

At  the  surface  of  the  vatiT  placed  on  a  float  or  vessel  for  the  purpose,  is  a  receiver 
of  variable  dimensions,  to  which  is  attached  at  one  end  a  hulluw  drum  or  reel,  to  the 
barrel  of  which  is  affixed  tiie  other  end  of  the  flexible  pipe  a,  leading  lo  the  top  of 
the  nautilus.  Al  the  other  end  of,  and  in  connection  with  (be  rccciTer,  is  a  powerful 
air-condensiag  pump.     This   comtaiuation   represeuts    the   nautilus  as  adapted   to 

As  to  the  vudm  operandi  -■  —  The  iipenilor  with  his  assistants  enteri  the  machine 
tbrough  the  top,  wliich  is  then  closed.  To  descend,  the  walcr-cock  b  is  opened,  and 
the  exteraal  water  B«w«  into  the  chamben  w  w  ;  at  the  tame  time  a  cock.oD  ■  pip* 
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opening  from  the  chambers  ontwards,  is  opened,  in  order  that,  the  air  escaping,  an 
uninterrupted  flow  of  water  may  take  place  into  the  chambers.  The  weight  of  water 
entering  the  chambers  causes  a  destruction  of  the  buoyancy  of  the  machine,  and 
the  nautilus  gradually  sinks.  As  soon  as  it  is  fairly  under  water,  in  order  that 
the  descent  may  be  quiet  and  without  shock,  the  water-cock  b,  is  closed.  The  re- 
ceiver mt  the  surface  being  previously  charged  by  the  air  pump  to  a  density  some- 
what greater  than  that  of  the  water  at  the  depth  propased  to  attain,  one  of  the 
branch-cocks  on  the  pipe  c  r,  connecting  the  chambers  at  top,  is  opened,  and  the  air 
rushes  into  the  working  chamber,  gradually  condensing  until  a  density  equal  to  the 
density  of  the  water  without  is  attained;  this  is  indicated  by  proper  air  and  water 
gauges.  These  gauges  marking  equal  points,  showing  the  equilibrium  of  forces 
without  and  within,  the  cover  to  the  bottom  z  is  removed  or  raised,  and  communica- 
tion is  made  with  the  under  water  surface,  on  which  the  nautilus  is  resting.  In  order 
to  move  about  in  localities  where  tides  or  currents  do  not  affect  operations,  it  is  only 
necessary  for  the  workman  to  step  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  nautilus,  and  placing  the 
hands  against  its  sides,  the  operator  may  move  it  (by  pushing)  in  any  direction. 

Where  currents  or  tides,  however,  have  sway,  it  becomes  necessary  to  depend  upon 
fixed  points  from  which  movements  maybe  made  in  any  direction.  Tms  is  accomplished 
by  placing,  in  the  bottom  of  the  nautilus,  stuffing  boxes  of  peculiar  construction  (m  m, 
/i^.  672),  through  which  cables  may  pass  over  pulleys  to  the  external  sides,  thence 
up  through  tubes  (to  prevent  their  being  worn),  to  and  over  oscillating  or  swinging 
pulleys,  placed  in  the  plane  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  nautilus,  and  thence  to 
the  points  of  affixment  respectively  (Jig.  673).     The  object  to  be  gained  by  havmg 

673 


the  swinging  pulleys  in  the  plane  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  mass,  is  to  hold  the 
machine  steady  and  to  prevent  oscillation.  Within  the  machine,  and  directly  over  the 
above  stuffing  boxes,  are  windlasses  for  winding  in  the  cables,  liy  working  these 
windlasses  movement  may  be  efifected,  and  of  course  the  number  of  these  cables  will 
depend  on  the  variable  character  of  the  situation  to  be  occupied.  Having  thus 
secured  the  means  of  descending,  communicating  with  the  bottom,  and  of  movement, 
the  next  point  is  to  ascend.  Weight  of  water  has  caused  a  destruction  of  buoyancy 
at  first,  and  consequent  sinking ;  if  then  any  portion  of  this  water  is  removed,  an 
upward  effort  will  at  once  be  exerted  exactly  proportionate  to  the  weight  of  water 
thrown  off.  The  air  in  the  receiver  at  the  surface  being  constantly  maintained  at  a 
higher  density  than  that  of  the  water  below,  if  we  open  the  water  cock  on  the  top 
pipe,  c,c,  throwing  the  condensed  air  from  the  receiver  above  directly  on  to  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  the  chambers,  "movement  and  consequent  expulsion  of  the 
water  must  take  place,  and  an  upward  movement  of  the  machine  itself,  which  will 
rise  to  the  surface. 

It  is  evident  that  if,  previously  to  the  expulsion  of  the  water,  the  nautilus  be  affixed 
to  any  object  below,  the  power  exerted  on  that  object  will-be  exactly  proportionate  to 
the  weight  of  water  expelled,  and  the  power  will  continue  increasing  until,  there 
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being  no  farther  weight  to  be  thrown  off,  the  maximum  effect  is  produced.  To  apply 
this  power  to  lifting  maases  of  stone  or  rock,  proper  arrangements  are  affixed  to  the 
centre  of  the  opening  in  the  bottom,  bj  which  connection  can  be  made  with  the 
weight,  admitting,  at  the  same  time,  the  awioging  around  of  the  object  suspended, 
so  that  it  may  be  placed  in  any  required  positicm.  In  the  construction  of  permanent 
work,  or  the  movement  of  objects  whose  weight  is  known,  or  can  be  estimated,  a 
water,  or,  so  called,  lifting  tube  is  placed  on  the  side  of  the  water  chamber,  which  in- 
dicates the  lifting  power  exercised  by  the  naatilos  at  any  moment  The  advantage 
of  this  gauge  wilt  be  recognised,  inasmuch  as  without  it  the  closest  attention  of  ^e 
operator,  working  very  cautiously,  would  be  necessary  to  determine  when  the  weight 
was  overcome ;  by  its  aid,  however,  the  operator  boldly  throws  open  all  the  valves 
necessary  to  develope  the  power  of  the  nautilus,  watching  only  the  gauge.  The 
water,  having  reached  the  proper  level  indicating  the  required  lifting  power,  he  knows 
the  weight  must  be  overcome,  or  so  nearly  so  that  the  valve  or  cocks  may  be  at  once 
closed,  in  order  that  the  movement  may  take  place  horixontally.  A  noraent^s  re- 
flection will  show  that,  if  there  were  not  an  index  of  this  character,  carelessness  or 
inattention  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  by  leaving  the  cocks  open  too  long,  might 
develope  a  power*greater  than  required,  and  the  nautilus  would  start  suddenly  up- 
ward. The  expansive  power  of  air,  acting  upon  the  incompressible  fluid,  water, 
through  the  opening  in  the  bottom,  gives  a  moncientum  which,  by  successive  de- 
velopments of  expansion  in  the  working  chamber,  is  constantly  increasing  in  ve« 
locity,  until,  in  any  considerable  depth  of  water,  the  result  would  be  undoubtedly 
of  a  very  serious  character.  Take,  for  exemplification,  the  nautilus  in  thirty-three 
feet  of  water,  and  bottom  covers  removed,  and  an  equilibrium,  at  fifteen  ^unds 
to  the  inch,  existing  between  the  air  and  the  water  at  the  level  of  the  bottom  of 
the  machine.  Upward  movement  is  communicated  the  instant  the  machine  rises 
in  the  slightest  degree,  the  existing  equilibrium  is  destroyed,  and  the  highly  elastic 
qualities  of  air  assume  preponderance,  exerting,  from  the  rigid  surface  of  the  water 
below,  an  impuliuve  effort  upward  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance.  At  each  suc- 
cessive moment  of  upward  movement  the  impelling  power  increases,  owing  to  the 
increasing  disparity  between  the  pressure  of  air  within  struggling  for  escape.  The 
machine,  thus  situated,  becomes  a  marine  rocket  (in  reality),  in  which  the  propelling 
power  is  exhausted  onTy  when  the  surface  is  reached,  and  a  new  equilibrium  is  oh- 
tained.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that^  were  this  difficulty  not  overcome,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  govern  the  nautilus ;  for,  rising  with  great  velocity  to  the  surface, 
the  machine  is  carried  above  its  ordinary  flotation,  or  water  line,  a.  little  more  air 
escaping  owing  to  the  diminished  resistance  as  that  level  is  passed  ;  the  recoil,  or 
surging  downwards,  causes  a  condensation  of  the  air  remaining  in  the  chamber ; 
a  portion  of  the  space  previously  occupied  by  air  is  assumed  by  water  ;  the  buoyant 
power  becomes  less,  the  machine  settles  slightly  more  by  condensation  of  the  air,  a 
larger  space  is  occupied  by  water,  and  the  nautilus  redescends  to  the  bottom  with  a 
constantly  accelerating  movement,  seriously  inconveniencing  the  operator  by  filling 
m6re  or  lesS  with  water,  according  to  depth.  For  many  months  the  difficulties  just 
enumerated  baffled  all  attempts  at  control.  A  weight  attached  could  be  lifted,  but 
the  instant  it  was  entirely  suspended,  —  before  the  valves  could  be  closed,  —  upward 
Aiovement  was  communicated  beyond  control.  This  difficulty  so  fatal  has  been  over- 
come by  an  arrangement  at  the  bottom  of  the  nautilus,  with  channels  which 
radiate  from  the  opening  in  an  inclined  direction,  debouching  at  the  sides  of  the 
Anachine.  The  moment  then  that  the  air,  by  its  expansion  from  diminished  resist- 
ance, or  by  the  introduction  from  above  of  a  greater  volume  than  can  be  sustained 
by  the  water  below,  reaches,  in  its  downward  passage,  the  level  of  these  chambers, 
following  the  direction  of  least  resistance,  it  passes  through  these  channels  and 
escapes  into  the  surrounding  water,  without  of  course  affecting  the  movement  of  the 
machine  in  the  least. 

The  pump  for  supplying  air  to  the  diving  bell  or  other  suitable  vessel  is  represented  at 
figs.  674  and  675,  and  is  constructed  as  follows  : — d  is  a  cylinder,  opening  at  the  upper 
part  into  a  chamber  or  chambers  f  f,  separated  by  a  partition  ?.  On  the  side  of 
each  of  these  chambers  there  is  a  valve  h  h,  opening  inwards,  and  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  same  are  two  valves  1 1,  opening  outwards  into  the  valve  chamber  o. 
Outside  the  opening  for  each  Of  the  valves  H,  h,  there  is  a  cup,  into  which  the  end 
of  the  water  supply  pipe  m  passes ;  by  this  means  a  small  stream  of -prater  is  supplied 
to  the  cup,  and  is  drawn  from  it  into  tbe  chamber  f  to  supply  the  waste  in  the  opera- 
tion of  pumping.  The  valve  chamber  o  is  covered  with  a  jacket  A,  having  a  space 
between  it  and  the  valve  chamber  that  is  filled  with  water  from  the  water  pipe  M, 
which  affords  a  stream  of  cold  water  to  carry  off  the  heat  from  the  condense!  air 
which  is  forced  into  the  chamber.  The  water  thus  supplied  circulates  through  the 
tubes  in  the  chamber  and  round  them  in  the  jacket,  and  thus  cools  the  air  in  these 
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it  it  then  wraTeyed  so  as  lo  b«  luefally  employed  in  a  sleara  boiler,  or  i« 
1  to  ran  ofL    The  air  aod  a  tmall  quantity  of  water  U  forced  up  from  the 


cyl  nder  s  hr  the  stroke  of  the  piston  c  into  the 
chamber  F  wli  ch   E  thereby  filled  w  th  irater,  and 

bus  the  a  r  s  eipe  led  iberefrom  ■  small  quan- 
t   y  of  the  irater  pass  ng  ir  th    I  ind  eoiering  the 

alvcs  by  -wh  ch  means  they  are  kept  t  ght  and 
ne  Th  a  r  and  vater  (bus  discharged,  after 
pass  ng  around  the  small  tubes  n  the  valve 
chambir  and  be  ng  cooled  ■  e  forced  ontward 
and  conveyed  tn  he  condenser  Oa  the  return 
Stroke  of  he  p  B  od  the  0  her  chamber  f  is  filled, 
and  a  r  and  va  er  cipelled  from  t  D  1  ke  manner 
through  ts  valve  n  o  the  valve  chamber  There 
II  always  a  su£a  eat  quan  ty  ofirater  n  (he  cy- 
bnder  i>  and  chamber  f  o  fill  the  latter  when 
the  vater  ■  all  expel  ed  tram  the  cyl  nder.  hy 
the  p  s  on  c  hav  ng  been  dr  Ten  to  one  end  of  it. 
Mid  when  the  p  slon  retams  to  the  opposite  end 
of  the  cyl  nder  the  water  flows  in  beh  nd  it,  and 
draws  n  is  equivalent  n  bulk  of  a  r  and  water 
through  the  valve  h.  On  its  return  lb  s  s  forced 
oat  tbroDgh  the  valve  A  uto  the  chamber  i,  as 
menl  oued  above.  The  water  be  ng  Don-elaslic, 
f  the  parts  are  kept  cool  enough  to  avod  raising 
■team  h  i  process  may  becontioued  for  any  length 
of  time.  A  transverse  section  of  this  apparatus  is 
shown  in  ^j.  675. 

Figa.  676  and  S77  represent  the  speaking  tube 
and  alarm  bell  above  referred  to.  Tbe  conslrnc- 
tioQ  of  this  mechanism  is  as  follows :  —  There  U 
a  hollow  catting,  one  portion  of  wbleh  is  trian- 
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galiT  in  form,  trom  one  end  nf  wb  eli  a  ihort  tube  a  pnyects.  Tbu  tabe  a  bu  a 
icren  eat  on  it,  and  a  projeetinR  flauKc  it  lU  JoDcUon  with  the  tnaugle.  Thi«  u 
■crevnl  idIo  the  top  of  (be 

diTing   vetMl    or    armour  "'" 

froto  the  iniide,  and  pro- 
jecla  tbroagh  it  to  allow 
the  eoDpling  of  *  flexible 
or  other  boae  to  be  at- 
tached to  it.  At  the  op- 
pnalte  angle,  and  in  a  line 
wilb  a.  there  is  a  tubular 
projection  h,  provided  vith 
a  acre*  to  receive  a  eapy. 
to  vbich  is  to  be  atlached 
a  piece  of  hose.  Within 
the  tube/,  and  at  it*  junc- 
tion with  b,  is  placed  a  thin 
diaphragm  of  metal  or 
other  aaitable  material  c, 
tor  which  purpose,  how- 
ever,  a  thin  ailTer  plule  thai 
just  flt>  the  bore  of  the  cap 
y  is  preferred.  This  dia- 
phragm cloaea  all  commu- 
nicalion  between  the  diving 
Teaael  and  the  external  air. 
By  this  means  it  is  eas7  to 
coDTerse  ihrongh  any  re- 
qaired  length  of  tubing.  It 
may  be  desirable  to  6l  a 
itop-cock  into  the  tabular 

projection  b,  as  a  pTecaationarr  means  of  preTenling  the  escape  of  air  in  the  event  of  a 
mptnre  of  the  d  aphragm.  The  opper  pan  of  tbe  triangular  enlargeinent  of  the 
speaking  tube  is  tapped  for  a  Bluffing  box  at  g.  within  which  there  ia  an  aiis  h,  wfaiefa 
nms  from  side  to  side  of  the  said  enlargement,  and  Ihrongh  [he  atufflng  box  at  one  ude. 
On  this  axis  h  ia  fixed  a  lever  i  within  the  said  enlargement,  which  lever  eommunicBtea 
with  tbe  surface  of  the  water  b?  means  of  a  wire  6xed  at  its  reversed  end,  and  running 
through  the  whole  length  of  pipe.  On  the  outer  extremity  of  the  sxii  h  is  affixed  a 
hammer,  which  strikes  on  a  bell  h  connected  to  the  tube,  as  shown  in  tbe  drawing. 
Bv  tbia  means  the  attention  of  the  operator  below  ma;  be  drawn  to  the  ipeaking  tahe 
when  it  is  required  to  convene  with  him  from  (he  surface  of  the  water,  and  the  men 
whose  daty  ii  is  to  attend  to  tbe  operator  below  can,  h;  placing  their  ear  at  (be  end  of 
the  tube,  hear  (he  bell  struck  be- 
low ai  a  signal  for  communicaliun 
with  them  at  (he  surface 

The  only  parts  of  the  apparatus 
not  ^et  descnbed  are  the  saw  for 
catting  tbe  tops  of  piles  to  an  dui 
fiirm  level,  the  pump  which  enables 
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anrfau  in  the  event  of  the  : 
hoae  being  detached  or  injured 
and  the  eontntance  for  screwing 
an  eya  bolt  into  the  side  of  the 
sunken  vessels. 

Tbe  arrangement  of  the  saw 
(tame  and  connections  are  thown 
in  Jig.  678.  Only  aa  much  of  (he 
bottom  of  tbe  Naudlni  is  shown 
aa  will  render  (he  position  of  the 
saw  nnderatood.  f  is  a  pile  which 
is  required  to  be  cut  down  (o  tbe 
same  level  aa  (he  olhers,  i  is  tbe 
blade  of  tbe  nw,  d  the  framing 
by  which  it  is  stretched,  c,  d,  (he 
hasdle  which  reus 


handle  which  ia  laid  hold  of  by  the  workman  inside  when  working  the 
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m.  beot  lever  'with  two  friction  rollers  at  f  which  guides  the  saw  forwards  while 
making  the  cot. 

The  pump  for  ascending  in  case  of  accident  to  the  air  hose  is  not  shown  in  the 
drawing.  It  is  a  simple  force  pump  placed  in  the  working  chamber,  by  which  the 
Iwllast  water  in  w  w.  Jig.  672,  can  be  pumped  out  so  as  to  lighten  the  apparatus  suffi- 
^ientlj  to  allow  of  its  ascent 

The  apparatus  for  fixing  the  eye  bolts  is  shown  in  fy.  679.     The  operation  of  this 

mpparatna  is  as  follows  :  —  It  will  be  observed  the  chamber  d  opens  outwards  to  the 

^water,  so  that  when  the  sliding  partition  or  valve  y  is  forced  down  by  the  lever  ^,  the 

commnnication  of  the  water  with  the  chamber  o  is  cut  off.     The  lid  z  being  removed, 

m.  bolt  i  (or  other  operating  tool  or  instrument)  is  placed  within  the  chamber  c ;  the 

rod  k  18  forced  through  the  stuffing  box  /  until  the  recessed  end  of  the  rod  contains 

the  end  of  the  bolt ;  the  small  rod  7  is  then  screwed  through  the  stuffing  box  n,  until 

the  screw  on  the  end  of  this  rod  has  become  affixed  to  the  end  of  the  bolt  contained 

within  the  recess  at  p.     The  lid  z  of  the  chest  is  then  fastened  on,  and  the  partition 

or  valve  jr  raised,  the  stuffing  box  H  preventing  the  escape  of  air.     Communication  is 

thus  opened  between  the  chambers  a  and  d,  the  latter  lining  open  outwards.     The  rod 

t  is  now  pushed  outwards  by  pressing  on  the  handle  k  through  the  stuffing  box  /, 

until  the  vessel  or  object  to  be  operated  upon  is  reached,  when  the  operation  is  per- 


formed as  required.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  stuffing  box  prevents  the  escape  of 
air  out  of  the  bell  or  the  admission  of  water  into  it,  the  stuffing  box  n  having  the  same 
tendency.  After  the  operation  with  the  tool  or  instrument  is  complete,  the  rod  k  is  dis- 
connected by  unscrewing  the  rod^,  and  is  drawn  into  the  chamber  a  by  means  of  the 
handle  k  ;  the  partition  or  valve  y  is  again  lowered,  and  the  operations  above  described 
arc  repeated.  It  will  hence  be  obvious  that  a  number  of  eye  bolts  might  in  this  manner 
be  successfully  inserted  in  the  side  of  a  sunken  vessel  from  the  diving  bell,  so  that  by 
hooking  on  the  ** camels**  the  strain  would  be  so  distributed  as  to  prevent  injury  by 
the  process  of  lifting  the  said  vessel. 

DIVING  DRE^,  or  HELMET.  The  diving  helmet  is,  in  principle,  similar  to 
the  bell.  In  one  case  the  head  is  enclosed  in  an  air-tight  metal  covering,  to  which 
air  is  artificially  supplied ;  in  the  other,  the  whole  body  is  in  a  vessel  fitted  with  pipes 
for  the  supply  of  fresh,  and  the  removal  of  deteriorated,  air. 

The  diving  helmet  is  made  of  thin  sheet  copper,  which  covers  the  head  of  the 
diver,  large  enough  to  admit  of  free  motion,  and  pierced  with  three  holes,  which  are 
covered  with  glass,  and  protected  by  brass  wire.  The  diver  wears  a  waterproof 
canvas  jacket,  and  to  this  the  helmet,  which  comes  down  over  the  breast  and  back, 
is  fastened  so  tightly  that  no  water  can  penetrate.  Two  weights,  each  about  40lbs., 
are  suspended  to  a  belt  which  passes  round  the  diver,  one  in  front,  and  the  other  at 
the  back.  This  belt  can  be  instantly  unfastened  in  case  of  accident.  Fresh  air  is 
supplied  by  means  of  a  flexible  waterproof  pipe,  which  is  attached  to  an  air-pump 
in  the  barge  flrom  which  the  diver  descends.  This  pipe  passes  under  the  diver's  left 
arm,  and  enters  tiie  back  of  the  helmet,  being  so  contrived  that  the  fresh  air  is 
made  to  impinge  on  the  glasses,  and  thus  prevents  them  in  a  great  measure  from 
being  dimmed  by  the  breath.  From  the  back  part  of  the  helmet  there  is  also  led  an 
eduction  pipe,  which  carries  off  the  breathed  air.  The  attendants  on  the  surface  are 
communicated  with  by  a  signal  line,  which  passes  under  the  right  arm.  The  diver 
descends  from  the  side  of  the  vessel  by  a  rope  or  else  by  a  wooden  ladder,  loaded  at 
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tbe  lower  end,  the  weight  being  kept  at  a  little  height  above  the  ground.  When  the 
diver  has  descended,  the  weight  is  set  down,  and  the  rope  slackened,  so  that  the 
motion  of  the  boat  may  not  obstruct  his  movements.  Heavy  weights  are  attached  to 
his  feet  to  keep  him  steady ;  and  he  carries  a  line  in  his  hand  to  guide  him  back  to 
the  rope.  A  waterproof  dress  entirely  covers  him,  and  thus  he  may  remain  onder 
water  five  or  six  hours,  perfectly  dry  sJl  the  while. 

DIVINING.  DIVINING  ROD.  The  German  miners  who  were  brought  over 
to  this  country  at  the  instance  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  was  especially  desirous  of 
seeing  the  mineral  treasures  of  this  country  developed,  first  introduced  the  divining 
rod.  It  has  continued  to  the  present  day  to  be  occasionally  used  in  the  mining 
districts — not  merely  by  the  uneducated  miners,  but  by  men  of  education  and  intelli- 
gence— for  the  discovery  of  mineral  lodes. 

The  divining,  or,  as  it  is  more  fluently  called  in  Cornwall,  the  **  dousing  "  rod,  ia 
a  forked  twig  of  the  blackthorn,  the  hazel,  or  the  willow,  of  one  year's  growth.  It  is 
placed  on  the  open  palms  of  the  hands,  the  fingers  are  closed  upon  each  limb  of  the 
fork,  and  the  point  of  junction  is  then  turned  up  towards  the  operator,  and  then,  by  a 
twist  of  the  arms,  placed  outwards,  so  that  it  is  held  with  the  muscles  of  the  arm  in 
a  most  constrained  position.  The  operator,  called  "  a  denser,"  walks  over  the  ground 
to  be  examined,  and  the  rod  is  supposed  to  turn  downwards  with  irresistible  force 
when  a  mineral  lode  is  approached.  There  can  be  no  question  but  the  phenomenon 
in  this  case  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  table-turning.  Fixedness  of  will  operates 
involuntarily  upon  the  rigid  muscles  of  the  arm,  a  movement  is  felt,  and  the  slight 
impulse  yielded  to  becomes  greatly  increased.  Every  fairly  made  experiment  proves 
divining  to  be  one  of  those  errors  which  are  bom  of  ignorance,  and  perpetuated 
through  the  neglect  of  the  proper  education  of  the  mind.  Two  or  three  well  esta- 
blished positions  may  serve  to  remove  this  superstition  f^om  those  minds  which  can 
be  brought  to  reflect  on  natural  phenomena. 

The  divining  rod  is  supposed  to  bend  by  virtue  of  some  attractive  power  between 
the  woody  twig  and  the  mineral  lode. 

1.  Place  the  most  approved  divining  rod  over  a  mineral  lode,  so  delicately  poised 
that  a  breath  will  turn  it.     The  metuUiferuus  matter  will  exert  no  influence  upon  it. 

2.  Place  the  divining  rod  upon  the  open  palms  of  the  hands  of  tbe  most  approved 
"  denser."     It  will  never  move,  however  great  may  be  the  mass  of  metaL 

Thus  we  have  proofs  that  neither  the  metals,  the  twig,  nor  the  man  have  any 
influence. 

3.  Close  the  hands  tightly,  keeping  the  arms  still  in  an  easy  position.  No  change 
in  the  position  of  the  rod  will  take  place  in  passing  over  any  number  of  mineral 
lodes. 

4.  Twist  the  arms  in  the  way  described,  and  then,  and  then  only  in  the  hands  of  a 
believer,  will  the  rod  bend ;  and  it  is  a  chance  if  it  bends  at  the  right  time. 

5.  The  divining  rod  is  said  to  bend  equally  to  water,  hence  it  is  used  in  some 
places  to  find  that  fluid ;  to  blood,  therefore  it  was  used  to  track  murderers ;  and 
to  metals. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  human  mind  should  cling,  with  so  much  obstinacy, 
to  the  errors  of  Uiose  days  when  everything  was  seen  through  the  mists  of  superstition. 

DOCIMACY.  From  the  Greek  AoKifia^u^  I  prove  (^Docimasiet  Fr.  ;  Probierhout, 
Germ.),  is  the  art  by  which  the  nature  and  proportions  of  an  ore  are  determined. 
The  art  of  assaying  minerals,  the  separation  of  the  metaL  This  analytical  examina- 
tion was  originally  conducted  in  the  dry  way,  the  metal  being  extracted  ^m  its  mine- 
ralisers,  by  means  of  heat  and  certain  fluxes.  But  this  method  was  eventually  found 
to  be  insufficient  and  even  fallacious,  especially  when  volatile  metals  were  in  question, 
or  when  the  fluxes  could  absorb  them.  The  latter  circumstance  became  a  very  serious 
evil,  whenever  the  object  was  to  appreciate  an  ore  that  was  to  be  worked  at  great  ex- 
pense. Bergmann  first  demonstrated,  in  an  elaborate  dissertation,  that  the  humid  ana- 
lysis was  much  to  be  preferred ;  and  since  his  time  the  dry  way  has  been  devoted 
chiefly  to  the  direction  of  metallurgic  operations,  or,  at  least,  it  has  been  employed 
merely  in  concert  with  the  humid,  in  trials  upon  the  small  scale. 

After  discovering  an  ore  of  some  valuable  metal,  it  is  essential  to  ascertain  if  its 
quantity  and  state  of  combination  will  justify  an  adventurer  in  working  the  mine,  and 
smelting  its  products.  The  metal  is  rarely  found  in  a  condition  approaching  ti>  purity ; 
it  is  often  disseminated  in  a  gangue  far  more  bulky  than  itself;  and  more  frequently 
still  it  is  combined  with  simple  non-metallic  substances,  such  as  sulphur,  carbon, 
chlorine,  oxygen,  and  acids,  more  or  less  difficult  to  get  rid  of.  In  these  compound 
states  its  distinctive  characters  are  so  altered,  that  it  is  not  an  easy  task  either  to  re- 
cognise its  nature,  or  to  decide  if  it  can  be  smelted  with  advantage.     The  assayer, 
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withoot  neglectmg  any  of  tlie  external  characters  of  the  ore,  seeks  to  penetrate,  so  to 
speak,  into  its  interior ;  be  triturates  it  to  an  impalpable  powder,  and  then  subjects 
it  to  the  decomposing  action  of  powerful  chemical  reagents  ;  sometimes,  with  the  aid 
of  alkalies  or  salts  appropriate  to  its  nature,  he  employs  the  dry  way  by  fire  alone  ;  at 
others,  he  calls  in  the  solvent  power  of  acids  with  a  digesting  heat ;  happy,  if  after  a 
series  of  labours,  long,  yaried,  and  intricate,  he  shall  finally  succeed  in  separating  a 
notable  proportion  of  one  or  more  metals  either  in  a  pure  state,  or  in  a  form  of  com- 
bination such  that  from  the  amount  of  this  known  compound,  he  can  infer,  with 
precision,  the  quantity  of  fine  metaL,  and  thereby  the  probable  ralue  of  the  mine. 
The  blow-pipe,  skilfully  applied,  affords  ready  indications  of  the  nature  of  the  me< 
tallic  constituents,  and  it  is  therefore  usually  the  preliminary  test  The  separation  of 
the  sereral  constituents  of  the  ore  can  be  effected,  however,  only  by  a  chemist,  who 
joins  to  the  most  extensiye  knowledge  of  the  habitudes  of  mineral  substances,  much 
experience,  sagacity,  and  precision  in  the  conduct  of  analytical  operations.'  Under 
the  individual  metals,  as  also  in  the  articles  Blowpipe,  Assay,  Metaixurot,  Mines, 
and  Oaxa,  are  presented  such  a  copious  and  correct  detail  of  docimatic  processes,  as 
will  serve  to  guide  the  intelligent- student  through  this  labyrinth. 

DOEGLING  TRAIN  OIL.    The  oil  of  the  Baltena  rostrata,  or  Bottle-nose  whale. 

DOGWOOD.  ComuM  sanguinecL,  a  small  underwood  known  as  the  wild  cornel, 
and  as  the  common  Dogwood.  Little  splinters  of  this  wood  are  used  by  the  watch- 
makers for  cleaning  out  the  pivot-holes  of  watches,  and  by  the  optician  for  cleaning 
deeply-seated  small  lenses.  Its  peculiarity  is  that  it  is  remarkably  free  from  silex. 
Toothpicks  are  also  manufactured  from  dogwood. 

DOLLT.  DOLLT  TUB.  A  mining  term  applied  to  a  tub  fitted  with  a  perforated 
board,  the  doBy,  to  which  a  circular  motion  is  given  by  a  winch-handle,  and  thus  im- 
parts a  similar  motion  to  the  ore.     See  Mining  and  Ores.  Dressing  of. 

DOLOMITE  (DdUmiey  Fr.;  Dolomit  and  Bitterapath,  Germ.)  A  name  applied  to 
Maynesian  Limeatone,  in  honour  of  a  distinguished  French  geologist  and  mineralogist 
of  Uie  last  century — M  Deodatus  Guy  Silvanus  Tancred  de  Gratet  de  Dolomieu ! 
This  mineral  is  essentially  a  double  carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  containing  in 
the  normal  varieties — carbonate  of  lime,  54*35  ;  carbonate  of  magnesia,  45*65  ;  but 
the  relative  proportion  of  the  two  carbonates  is  subject  to  considerable  variation,  the 
species  passing  on  the  one  hand  into  carbonate  of  lime,  and  on  the  other  into  car- 
bonate of  magnesia.  In  its  general  characters,  dolomite  strongly  resembles  calcite 
or  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  ttom  which,  however,  it  may  be  easily  distinguished 
by  its  superior  hardness  and  density,  and  by  effervescing  less  briskly  with  acids. 
At  the  same  time  its  crystalline  forms  are  neither  so  varied  nor  so  complex  as  those 
of  calcite,  the  prevailing  form  being  a  primitive  rhombohedron,  less  acute  than  the 
corresponding  calcite  crystal ;  and  parallel  to  the  faces  of  this  rhombohedron  the 
mineral  offers  perfect  cleavage.  These  crystals  have  a  remarkable  tendency  to 
present  curved  faces,  and  from  the  nacreous  lustre  which  they  often  possess,  are 
commonly  termed  pearl  rpar.  The  presence  of  protoxide  of  iron  replacing  the 
analogous  oxides,  lime  and  magnesia,  often  imparts  a  brown  colour  to  the  mineral 
after  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  whence  such  varieties  are  distinguished  as  brown 
9par.  In  this  country  crystallised  dolomite  is  common  in  the  lead  mines  of  Derby- 
i^re,  Alston  Moor,  Leadhills,  and  the  Isle  of  Man  :  the  finest  crystals,  however, 
occur  at  Traversella,  in  Piedmont 

The  massive  and  finely-granular  forms  of  dolomite  are  very  widely  distributed, 
forming  in  certain  districts  rock-masses  of  considerable  extent,  and  occasionally 
rising  into  mountains  of  characteristic  boldness,  well  seen  in  the  dolomites  of  the 
TyruL  In  England,  large  deposits  of  magnesian  limestone  occur  in  the  upper  beds 
of  the  Permian  system,  or  that  group  of  rocks  which  immediately  overlies  the 
coal-measures,  and  of  which  the  upper  beds  are  commonly  knuwn  as  zechatein^  a 
name  borrowed  from  their  German  equivalents.  The  principal  deposits  occur  in 
the  north-east  of  England,  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  in  a  south-westerly 
direction  through  Durham  and  Yorkshire,  into  the  counties  of  Derby  and  Notting- 
ham. In  these  beds  the  dolomite  frequently  assumes  singular  concretionary  forms ; 
whilst  at  Marsden,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  Tyne,  it  presents  a  schistose  structure, 
separating  into  thin  layers  of  remarkable  flexibility.  These  dolomites  are  employed 
in  the  chemical  works  on  the  Tyne  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or 
Epsom  salts,  although  at  present  to  a  less  extent  than  formerly. 

Dr.  William  Henry,  of  Manchester,  patented  a  process  of  the  following  kind : — 
Calcine  magnesian  limestone  so  as  to  expel  the  carbonic  acid;  then  convert  the 
caustic  lime  and  magnesia  into  hydrates  by  moistening  them  with  water ;  afterwards 
add  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hydrochloric,  nitric,  or  acetic  acid,  or  chlorine  to  dissolve 
the  lime,  but  not  the  magnesia,  which,  after  being  washed,  is  converted  into  sulphate 
by  sulphuric  acid,  or,  where  the  cost  is  objectionable,  by  sulphate  of  iron,  which  is 
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easilv  decomposed  by  magnesia.  Or  the  mixed  hydrates  of  lime  and  magnesia  are 
to  be  added  to  bittern  :  chloride  of  calcium  is  formed  in  Rolution,  while  two  portions 
of  ma^esia  (one  fh>m  the  bittern,  the  other  from  the  magnesian  lime)  are  left  unacted 
on.  Hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  may  be  used  instead  of  bittern  :  by  the  reaction  of 
this  oh  the  hydrated  magnesian  lime,  chloride  of  calcium  and  caustic  ammonia  remain 
in  solution,  while  magnesia  is  left  undissolved  ;  the  ammonia  is  separated  from  the 
decanted  liquor  by  distillation.     See  Magnesia,  Sulphate. 

Dolomite  has  also  been  employed  by  the  late  Hugh  Lee  Pattinson,  for  the  mann- 
facture  of  the  Carbonate  of  Magnesia,  which  see. 

As  a  building  stone,  the  dolomites  have  been  highly  valued,  those  varieties  being 
regarded  as  most  durable  which  present  a  crystalline  structure,  and  in  which  the 
carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia  exist  in  nearly  equivalent  proportions.  The 
quarries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bolsover  Moor,  in  Derbyshire,  supplied  the  mag- 
nesian Ihnestone  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament. 
Sec  Hydraulic  Cement. 

DONARIUM.  Dr.  Bergmann  received  through  Mr.  Krantz  a  mineral  from 
Brerig  in  Norway,  which  is  found  in  the  same  zircon-syenite  that  contains  wohlerite 
and  eukolite,  and  he  discovered  in  it  the  oxide  of  a  new  metal  combined  with  silicic 
acid.  This  metal  he  calls  Donarium,  after  the  god  Donar,  and  he  assigns  to  it  the 
symbol — Do. 

The  silicate  of  the  oxide  of  Donarium,  Do*0*,SiO*  +  2HO,  is  yellowish  red,  in 
some  fragments  passing  into  brown,  in  others  into  yellow  ;  when  scratched  or  pow- 
dered, it  is  light  orange.  In  thin  films  it  is  almost  transparent,  the  thicker  ones 
translucid.  Some  pieces  have  a  distinctly  laminated  structure,  in  others  the  fracture 
is  more  flat,  or  conchoidal.  Its  hardness  is  between  that  of  fluor  spar  and  apatite ;  its 
specific  gravity  s=  5*397. 

Small  films  heated  in  a  platina- spoon  break  down  into  a  dark  brown  mass,  which 
reassumes  an  orange  colour  when  cold  ;  the  larger  pieces  lose  their  transparency.  By 
heating  it  in  a  glass  tube,  watery  vapour  is  driven  ofil  Heated  by  the  blowpipe  on 
charcoal,  it  does  not  melt,  a  slight  vitrification  being  sometimes  observed  on  the 
edges,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  intermixture  of  some  foreign  substance.  Fased 
with  soda,  the  silicic  acid  is  dissolved.  The  other  constituents  are  seen  in  the  non- 
transparent  mass,  by  the  help  of  a  glass,  as  small  yellow  particles.  Borax  yields  a 
yellow  bead,  which  is  colourless  when  cold.  The  phosphates  produce  in  the  external 
part  of  the  flame  a  reddish  glass,  which  is  colourless  when  cold ;  in  the  inner  part  of 
the  flame  the  bead  becomes  yellow,  and  when  cold  is  colourless.  This  metal  is  now 
proved  to  be  identical  with  Thorina. 

DONKEY  ENGINE.  A  very  small  engine  employed  to  pump  water  into  boilers. 
If  the  use  of  the  donkey  engine  were  more  usual  than  it  is,  we  should  hear  less  of 
steam  boiler  explosions. 

DOOPARA  RESIN.  A  resin  obtained  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  East 
Indies  from  the  Valeria  Indica,  which  is  used  as  a  fragrant  incense  in  the  temples, 
makes  an  excellent  varnish,  and  is  sometimes  called  East  Indian  Copal,  or  Gtnn 
Piney. — Simmonds. 

DOR  NOCK  is  a  species  of  figured  linen  of  stout  fabric,  which  derives  its  name 
from  a  town  in  Scotland,  where  it  was  first  manufactured  for  table-cloths.  It  is  the 
most  simple  in  pattern  of  all  the  varieties  of  the  diaper  or  damask  style,  and  therefore 
the  goods  are  usually  of  coarse  quality  for  common  household  wear.  It  receives  the 
figure  by  reversing  the  flushing  of  the  warp  and  woof  at  certain  intervals,  so  as  to 
form  squares,  or  oblong  rectangles  upon  the  cloth.  The  most  simple  of  these  is  a  suc- 
cession of  alternate  squares,  forming  an  imitation  of  a  checker  board  or  mosaic  work. 
The  coarsest  kinds  are  generally  woven  as  tweels  of  three  leaves,  where  every  thread 
floats  over  two,  and  is  intersected  by  the  third  in  succession.  Some  of  the  finer  are 
tweels  of  four  or  five  leaves,  but  few  of  more  ;  for  the  six  and  seven  leaf  tweels  are 
seldom  or  never  used,  and  the  eight  leaf  tweel  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
damask. 

DORSETSHIRE  CLAY.    Clay  shipped  from  Poole  in  Doreetshire.     See  Clay. 

DOWLAS.     A  coarse  kind  of  linen. 

DOWN.     See  Feathers. 

DRAGON'S  BLOOD.  iSang-dragon,  Fr. ;  Drachenhlut,  Germ.)  is  a  resinous 
substance,  which  comes  to  us  sometimes  in  small  balls  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg, 
sometimes  in  rods,  like  the  finger,  and  sometimes  in  irregular  cakes.  Its  colour,  in 
lump  is  dark-brown  red ;  in  powder,  bright  red ;  friable ;  of  a  shining  fracture ;  specific 
gravity  ri96.  It  contains  a  little  benzoic  acid,  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves 
readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils.  It  is  brought  from  the  East  Indies,  Africa,  South 
America,  as  the  produce  of  several  trees,  the  Dracana  draco,  the  Pterocarpus  tanlo- 
linus,  Pterocarpus  draco,  and  the  Calamus  rotang. 
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I>ragon*8  blood  is  uaed  chiefly  fur  tingeing  spirit  and  turpentine  varnishes,  for  pre- 
paring gold  laoqaer,  for  tooth  tinctures  and  powders,  for  staining  marble,  &c  Ac- 
cording to  Uerbenger,  it  consists  of  9*07  parts  of  red  resin  called  Draconin,  2  of  fixed 
oil,  3  of  benzoic  acid,  1*6  of  oxalate,  and  d'7  of  phosphate  of  lime.  According  to 
Johnstone,  the  resin  of  lump  dragon's  blood  has  the  formula  G^H^'O",  that  of  reed 
dragon's  blood,  C*H«H)». 

Pereira,  enumerates  the  following  varieties  of  this  su'  stance  found  in  commerce:  — 

1.  Dr€igon*8  blood  in  the  reed;  DragofCa  blood  in  sticks;  Sanguis  Draconis  in 
hacuU*. 

2.  Dragon*t  blood  in  oval  masses;  DragoiCs  blood  in  drops;  Sanguis  Draconis  in 
lachrymis, 

3.  Dragon^s  blood  in  powder. 

4.  Dragon's  blood  in  the  tear ;  Sanguis  Draconis  m  grants. 

5.  Lump  Dragon's  blood ;  Sanguis  Draconis  in  massis. 

Besides  these,  there  are  Dragon's  blood  in  cakes,  and  False  Dragon's  blood  in  oyal 
masses. 

DRAINING  TILES.  Burnt  clay  tiles,  generally  shaped  in  section  like  a  horse 
shoe,  about  one  foot  long  and  two  or  three  inches  broad.  These  are  much  used  in 
agricultural  draining.    See  Stone-ware. 

DRAWING  CHALKS.  Chalks  or  crayons  are  frequently  nothing  more  than  the 
natural  production  reduced  to  a  convenient  form  :  they  are,  however,  sometimes  pre- 
pared artificially  ;  a  few  of  these  manufactures  are  named. 

The  brothers  Joel,  in  Paris,  employ  as  crayon  cement  the  following  composition : 
6  parts  of  shellac,  4  parts  of  spirit  of  wine,  2  parts  of  turpentine,  12  parts  of  a 
colouring  powder,  such  as  Prussian-blue,  orpiment,  white  lead,  vermilion,  &c.,  and 
12  parts  of  blue  clay.  The  clay  being  elutriated,  passed  through  a  hair  sieve,  and 
dried,  is  to  be  well  incorporated  by  trituration  with  the  solution  of  the  shellac  in  the 
spirit  of  wine,  the  turpentine,  and  the  pigment ;  and  the  doughy  mass  is  to  be 
pressed  in  proper  moulds,  so  as  to  acquire  the  desired  shape.  They  are  then  dried 
by  a  stove  heat 

In  order  to  make  cylindrical  crayons,  a  copper  cylinder  is  employed,  about  2  inches 
in  diameter,  and  1^  inch  long,  open  at  one  end,  and  closed  at  the  other  with  a  per- 
forated  plate,  contamiug  holes  corresponding  to  the  sizes  of  the  crayons.  The  paste  is 
introduced  into  the  open  end,  and  forced  through  the  holes  of  the  bottom  by  a  piston 
moved  by  a  strong  press.  The  vermicular  pieces  that  pass  through  are  cut  to  the 
proper  lengths  and  dried.  As  the  quality  of  the  crayons  depends  entirely  upon  the 
fineness  of  the  paste,  mechanical  means  must  be  resorted  to  for  eifecting  this  object  in 
the  best  manner.  The  following  machine  has  been  found  to  answer  the  purpose 
exceedingly  well. 

Fig.  680  is  a  vertical  section  through  the  centre  of  the  crayon  mill.  Fig.  681  is  a 
view  of  the  mill  from  above,  a,  the  mill  tub,  whose  bottom  b  must  be  a  hard  flat  plate 
of  cast-iron ;  the  sides  a  being  of  wood  or  iron  at  pleasure.  In  the  centre  of  the 
bottom  there  is  a  pivot  c,  screwed  into  a  socket  cast  upon  the  bottom,  and  which  may 
be  strengthened  by  two  cross  bars  d,  made  fast  to  the  frame  e.  f,  the  millstone  of 
cast-iron,  concave,  whose  diameter  is  considerably  smaller  than  that  of  the  vessel 
A;  it  is  fiirnished  within  with  a  circular  basin  of  wood  g,  which  receives  the  matp« 
rials  to  be  ground,  and  directs  them  tot  he  holes  h,  which  allows  them  to  pass  down 
between  the  under  part  of  the  muller,  and  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  to  undergo  tritur- 
ation. 

By  the  centrifugal  motion,  the  paste  is  driven  towards  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  rises 
over  the  sides  of  the  muller.  and  comes  again  through  the  holes  n,  so  as  to  be 
i^peatedly  subjected  to  the  grinding  operations.  This  millstone  is  mounted  upon  an 
upright  shaft  i,  which  receives  a  rotatory  motion  from  the  bevel-work  K,  driven  by 
the  winch  L. 

The  furnace  in  which  some  kinds  of  crayons,  and  especially  the  factitious  black- 
lead  pencils,  are  baked,  is  represented  in^^.  682,  in  a  front  elevation ;  and  in^^.  683, 
which  is  a  vertical  section  through  the  middle  of  the  chimney. 

A  A,  six  tubes  of  greater  or  less  size,  according  as  the  substance  of  the  crayons  is  a 
belter  or  worse  conductor  of  heat.  These  tubes,  into  which  the  crayons  intended  for 
baking  are  to  be  put,  traverse  horiz<mtally  the  laboratory  b  of  the  furnace,  and  are 
supported  by  two  plates  c  pierced  with  six  square  holes  for  covering  the  axles  of  the 
tubes  A.  These  two  plates  are  hung  upon  a  common  axis  d;  one  of  them,  with  a 
led^e,  shuts  the  cylindrical  part  of  the  furnace,  as  is  shown  in  the  figure.  At  the 
extremity  of  the  bottom  the  axis  d  is  supported  by  an  iron  fork  fixed  in  the  brick- 
work ;  at  the  front  it  crosses  the  plate  c,  and  lets  through  an  end  about  4  inches  square 
to  receive  a  key,  by  means  of  which  the  axis  d  may  be  turned  round  at  pleasure,  and 
thereby  the  two  plates  c,  and  the  six  tubes  a,  are  thus  exposed  in  succession  to  the 
action  of  the  fire  in  an  equal  manner  upon  each  of  their  sides.     At  the  two  €Xtremitie% 
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of  the  rumicea  bi 


683  esa 


B  gentle  h«t. 


fael  is  introduced  ;  a.  Jig.  6B3.  tbe  tub-pit ;  B,  the  fire- 

fiRce  ;  t,  hole*  of  the  grate  which  separate  the  fire-place 
'om  the  e*h-pit ;  K,  brlck-noik  exterior  to  the  fiiraace. 
General  Lomet  propose!  the  follooitig  composition  for 
red  crayoni.  He  tskei  the  softest  hematite,  grinds  it 
upon  a  porphyrj  ilab ;  and  then  earefnlly  elotriaies  it. 
He  makes  it  into  plastic  pute  with  gam  iirabic  and  a 
little  white  soap,  which  he  forms  by  moalding,  as  abore, 
through  B  SI  tinge,  and  drying  into  crayons.  The  propor- 
tions of  the  ingredients  require  to  lie  carefnlly  studied. 

Cratons  or  Chalks,  litkogmphic.    Variooa form uIee have 
tion  of  these  crayons.      One  of  these  prescribes  white  wax,  4  parts  ;  1 
tbellac,  of  each  'l  parts ;  lamp  blsck.  1  pan.     Another  is,  dried  ibIIdi 
wai.  each  6  parts  ;  lamp  black,  1  part.     This  mixture  being  fused  w 
is  to  be  cast  into  moulds  for  forming  crayons  of  a  proper  siic.      Sec  Lit 

DRESSING  OF  ORES.  In  metalliferous  veins  the  depo&lu  of  ore  are  eitrtmely 
irregular,  and  usually  intermixed  with  gangiie  or  Tein  stone.  In  eiCBTating  tbe 
lode,  it  is  usual  for  the  miner  to  effect  a  partial  separation  of  the  Talimble  from  the 
worthless  portion;  the  former  he  temporarily  stows  away  in  some  open  place  under- 
ground, whilst  the  latter  la  either  employed  to  fill  up  useless  excavations,  or  in  due 
course  sent  to  surface  to  be  lodged  on  the  waste  heaps.  From  time  to  time  the  valu- 
able part  of  the  lode  is  drawn  to  tbe  top  of  tbe  shaft,  and  from  thence  conveyed  to  the 
dressing  floors,  where  it  has  tn  be  prepared  for  metallnrgic  treatment. 

This  process  is  known  as  dresaiog.  and  in  tbe  majority  of  iuatauces  inclode*  a  leriet 
of  operations.  In  this  cooDlrj  it  is  chiefly  restricted  to  mechanical  trejitmeat.  the 
chemical  maoipalation  being  performed  by  the  ameltet.  Hand  labour,  picking, 
washing,  sizing,  and  rcdocing  machinery,  together  with  water-concentrating  appa- 
ratus, comprise  the  usual  resources  of  the  dresser,  bat  sometimes  he  may  find  it  useful 
to  have  recoarse  to  the  furnace,  since  it  may  happeo  that  by  slightly  changing  tbe 
chemical  state  of  the  substances  that  compose  the  ore.  tbe  earthy  parts  may  become 
more  easily  separable,  as  also  the  other  foreign  matters.  With  this  view,  the  ores  of 
tin  are  ofleo  calcined,  which,  by  separating  the  arsenic  and  oxidising  the  iroD  and 
copper,  furnishes  the  means  of  obtaining,  by  subsequent  washing,  au  oxide  of  tin 
much  purer  than  could  be  otherwise  procured  In  general,  however,  these  are  rare 
eases  ;  ao  that  the  washing  almost  always  immediately  succeeds  the  picking,  crusbing, 
or  stamping  procesaea. 

Before  entering  upon  the  description  of  machinery  employed  in  the  concentration 
of  ores,  it  is  important  to  notice  the  principles  upon  which  the  various  mecbiutical 
operations  are  based. 

If  bodies  of  various  sixes,  forms,  and  densities  be  allowed  to  fall  into  a  liquid,  in  a 
state  of  rest,  the  amount  of  resistance  wbicb  they  experience  will  be  very  tmeqoal, 
and  consequently  they  will  not  arrive  at  the  bottom  at  the  same  time.  This  neces- 
sarily produces  a  sort  of  classification  of  the  fVagments,  which  becomei  apparent  on 
examining  the  order  is  which  they  have  been  deposited. 

If  it  be  supposed  that  the  substances  have  similarybniu  and  dimensions,  and  differ 
from  each  other  in  dnsily  only,  and  it  is  known  that  the  resistance  which  a  body  will 
experience  in  moving  through  a  liquid  medium  depends  solely  on  its  fbnn  and  extent 
rf  surfaces,  and  not  on  iM  apecific  gravity,  it  follows  that  all  a 
under  similar  circumstances  an  eqoat  amount  of  moving  force. 
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This  lois  is  proportiooallj  greater  on  light  hodies  than  in  thoae  having  more  con- 
aiderahle  density.  The  former  for  this  reason  fall  through  the  liquid  with  less  rapidity 
than  the  denser  fra^rments,  and  must  therefore  arrive  later  at  the  bottom,  so  that  the 
deposit  will  be  constituted  of  different  strata,  arranged  in  direct  relation  to  their  various 
deodtiei^  the  heaviest  being  at  the  bottom,  and  the  lightest  at  the  top  of  the  series. 

Supposing,  on  the  contrary,  that  all  the  bodies  which  fall  through  the  water  possess 
nmilar  fbrms  and  equal  specific  gravities,  and  that  they  only  differ  ft'om  each  other 
in  point  of  volume,  it  is  evident  that  the  rapidity  of  motion  will  be  in  proportion  to 
their  <tzet,  and  the  larger  fhigments  will  be  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

As  the  bodies  on  starting  are  supposed  to  have  the  same  forms  and  densities,  it 
follows  that  the  resistance  they  experience  whilst  descending  through  water  will  be 
in  proportion  to  the  surface  exposed,  and  as  the  volumes  of  bodies  vary  according  to 
the  cubes  of  their  corresponding  dimensions,  whilst  the  surfaces  only  vary  in  accord- 
ance with  the  squares  of  the  same  measurements,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  force  of 
movement  animating  them  is  regulated  by  their  aUtes,  whilst  their  reiistance  is  in  pro- 
portion to  their  tquaret. 

If,  lastly,  it  be  imagined  that  all  the  fragments  have  the  same  volume  and  density 
but  are  of  various  forms,  it  follows  that  those  possessing  the  largest  amount  of 
surface  will  arrive  at  the  bottom  last,  and  consequently  the  upper  part  of  the  deposit 
will  consist  of  the  thinnest  pieces. 

It  is  evidently  then  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  grains  of  ore  which  are  to 
be  concentrated  by  washing  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  »ame  size,  or  other- 
wise the  smaller  snrfiice  of  one  fragment,  in  proportion  to  its  weight,  will  in  a  measure 
compensate'  for  the  greater  density  of  another,  and  thus  cause  it  to  assume  a  position 
in  the  series  to  which  by  its  constitution  it  is  not  entitled. 

This  difficulty  is  constantly  found  to  occur  in  practice,  and,  in  order  as  much  as 
possible  to  obviate  it,  care  is  taken  to  separate  by  the  use  of  sieves  and  trommels  into 
distinct  parcels,  the  fragments  which  have  respectively  nearly  the  same  size.  Although 
by  this  means  the  grains  of  ore  nuiy  to  a  certain  extent  be  clarified  according  to  their 
regular  dimensions,  it  is  impossible  by  any  mechanical  contrivance  to  regulate  their 
forms,  which  must  greatly  depend  on  the  natural  cleavages  of  the  substances  operated 
on,  and  hence  this  circumstance  must  always  in  some  degree  affect  the  results  obtained. 

Each  of  the  broken  fragments  of  ore  must  necessarily  belong  to  one  of  the  three 
following  classes: — xhejirat  class  consists  of  those  which  are  composed  of  the  mineral 
sought  without  admixture  of  earthy  matter.  The  second  will  comprehend  the  frag- 
ments which  are  made  up  of  a  mixture  of  mineral  ore  and  earthy  substances,  whilst  the 
C^t/division  may  be  wholly  composed  of  earthy  gangue  without  the  presence  of  metallic 
ore.     By  a  succeissful  washing  these  three  classes  should  be  separated  from  each  other. 

The  most  difficult  and  expensive  vein  stuff  for  the  dressing  floors  is  that  in  which 
the  constituents  haye  nearly  an  uniform  aggregation,  and  where  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  several  substances  approximate  closely  to  each  other.  In  such  cases  the  ore  is 
only  separated  from  the  waste  after  much  care  and  labour,  and  often  at  the  loss  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  ore  itself.  When,  however,  the  ore  is  massive  and  distinct 
from  the  gangue,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  latter  much  less  than  the  former,  then 
the  operation  of  cleaning  is  usually  very  simple,  effected  cheaply,  and  with  but  little 
loss  on  the  ore  originally  present 

The  losses  which  may  be  sustained  in  the  manipulation  and  enrichment  of  ores  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance,  and  demands  not  only  direct  attention  from  the  chief 
agent,  but  also  calls  for  the  constant  vigilance  of  the  dresser.  No  one  can  approve  of 
a  system  which  omits  to  record  the  initial  quantity  of  ore  brought  to  the  surface, 
noting  only  the  tonnage  and  percentage  of  the  parcel  produced  for  sampling. 

Yet  such  inattention  prevails  generally  in  the  mining  districts  of  this  country. 
What  would  be  thought  of  a  smelter  who  might  systematically  purchase  and  receive 
ores  without  ascertaining  their  produce,  and  reduce  them  in  furnaces  totally  unfitted 
for  the  purpose,  without  regarding  the  losses  which  might  bo  sustained  ?  If  he 
became  insolvent  it  would  excite  uo  surprise,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  public  would 
most  likely  look  upon  his  position  as  the  inevitable  result  of  a  defective  and  repre- 
hensible mode  of  working. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  mineral  exploitations  are  of  a  highly  hazardous  nature,  and 
that  the  risk  of  profit  ought  not  to  be  increased  either  by  ignorance  or  carelessness. 
When  ores  are  discovered,  usually  after  the  expenditure  of  much  money,  a  certain 
amount  of  productive  and  dead  cost  is  incurred  before  they  can  be  rendered  at  the 
dressing  floors;  if  then  the  least  waste  takes  place  there  is  not  only  a  loss  per  «e,  but 
the  mine  expenditure  is  augmented  upon  the  lessened  quantity,  hence  in  no  depart- 
ment of  mining  economics  is  it  more  essential  to  secure  higher  practical  talent  than 
in  the  dressing  and  management  of  vein  stuff  The  individual  entrusted  with  this 
duty  should  be  competent  to  assay  the  ores,  have  a  knowledge  of  the  losses  resulting 
from  their  metallargic  treatment,  and  know  approximately  the  cost  of  enriching  them 
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CHI  the  floors  as  well  as  of  smelting  them ;  he  will  then  conduct  his  operations  so  that 
the  cost  and  loss  in  dressing  will  be  less  than  the  cost  and  loss  in  smelting. 

Some  of  the  more  friable  ores,  when  simply  exposed  to  the  influence  of  water, 
exhibit  a  large  mechanical  loss,  so  much  so,  that  it  is  considered  oftentimes  more 
profitable  to  sell  them  without  attempting  their  enrichment.  Now  it  maj  be  laid 
down  as  an  axiom  that  water  will  always  steal  ore,  and  the  longer  it  is  exposed  to  its 
influence,  and  the  more  complicated  the  manipulation,  the  greater  will  be  the  loss 
incurred.  In  addition,  the  constitution  of  certain  ores  is  so  peculiar  and  delicate, 
that  any  attempt  to  concentrate  them  beyond  a  given  standard,  by  varying  the  treat- 
ment, is  seen  to  lead  to  an  enormous  loss,  as  will  be  apparent  by  Inspecting  the 
following  memoranda  of  practical  results  : — 

(A.) — The  ore  operated  upon  was  sulphide  of  lead,  associated  with  finely  dissemi- 
nated iron  pyrites,  oxide  of  iron,  quartz,  and  a  small  portion  of  clay  slate.  In  each 
case  the  vein  stuff  assayed  17  per  cent,  of  metal. 


Assayed 
17'% 


Quantity  Quantity 

by  weight.  by  weight 

1     washed  and  concentrated  to  *25 

i                              ..  -40 

1     burnt,  roasted,  and  do.  '20 

2'4  washed  and  do.  *43 
1-56 
20        loss  by  roasting 

1*36  washed  and  concentrated  to '40 

•8  roasted,  washed,  do.  '42 

•8             ..            ,.  -69 


»> 


»» 


The  loss  on  metal 
originally  pre- 
sent in  the  ore 
by  varying  the 
mechanical  treat* 
ment  was  -    .    . 


■I 


61  percent 
39        „ 
57         „ 
37J      „ 


50 

33 

Ll6} 


♦» 


(B.) — Took  two  parcels  of  argentiftrous  lead  ore,  associated  with  carbonate  of  iron, 
a  little  quartz,  and  blende.  Weight  34A  tons,  which  assayed  42  J  per  cent  for  lead,  and 
29  OS.  of  silver  per  ton  of  metaL  Crushed  and  carefully  elaborated  the  same  through 
jigging  and  huddle  apparatus,  obtained  14^  tons  of  ore,  giving  54^  percent  for  lead, 
and  22  ounces  of  silver  per  ton  of  metal.  The  produce  for  lead  was  therefore  raised 
12  units  at  a  loss  of  49  per  cent  of  the  initial  quantity  of  metal  and  95  ounces  of  silver. 
1'he  commercial  loss  attending  this  operation,  after  making  the  several  charges  and 
allowances  incident  to  the  metallurgio  reduction,  was  £91  14«.,  or  equal  to  £2  I  As, 
per  ton  on  the  original  weight. 

Additional  instances  of  lieavy  losses  incurred  in  the  concentrating  process  could  be 
adduced  if  space  permitted;  but  it  may  not  be  unwise  to  direct  special  attention  to  the 
great  waste  often  connected  with  the  manipulation  of  both  tin  and  argentiferous  ores. 
In  the  former  it  occurs  chiefly  from  the  oxide  of  tin  being  much  diffused  through  hard 
vein  stone,  requiring  severe  mechanical  treatment  in  order  to  liberate  it,  whilst  in  the 
latter  the  silver  (not  unfrequently  combined  mechanically),  imperceptible  to  the  eye, 
floating  away  when  subjected  to  water,  and  so  subtle  as  to  evade  the  most  delicately 
devised  apparatus.  The  loss  accruing  in  one  large  undertaking  from  this  source 
alone  upon  1100  tons  of  ore  was  3026  ounces  of  silver  worth  £830,  or  equal  to  the 
interest  on  £16,600,  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum. 

In  order  to  determine  the  loss  of  metal  which  may  arise  in  enriching  ores,  accurate 
assays  and  notations  should  be  made  of  the  quantity  of  vein  stuff  lodged  on  the  floorx, 
which  should  be  compared  with  the  metallic  contents  rendered  merchantable,  and  the 
differences  estimated. 

It  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  the  value  of  an  improvement  which  would  secure  an 
additional  one  per  cent,  from  the  quantity  of  orey  stuff  annually  sent  to  surface  fVom 
the  several  mines  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  but  if  it  be  reckoned  only  upon  the  sale 
value  it  would  be  scarcely  less  than  40,000/.  per  annum. 

In  determining  the  site  for  a  dressing  floor,  and  in  making  the  mechanical  arrange- 
ments, various  points  suggest  themselves ;  since,  if  they  were  overlooked,  much  loss 
would  ensue  to  the  undertaking,  or  otherwise  it  is  evident  that  they  could  only  be 
corrected  by  involving  the  proprietary  in  an  increased  outlay  as  well  as  a  greater 
current  expenditure.  The  first  consideration  should  be  to  secure  an  ample  supply  of 
water,  with  a  good  fall,  and  an  extensive  area  of  ground.  With  advantages  of  this 
nature  the  machinery  will  be  worked  cheaply,  the  stuff  gravitate  through  &e  various 
processes  without  returning  to  create  double  carriage  expenses,  whilst  the  castaways 
may  be  sent  to  the  waste  heaps  at  a  mimimum  cost  The  second  point  to  be  settled, 
is  the  class  of  machinery  to  be  employed.  This  must  obviously  be  based  upon 
the  character  which  the  ores  may  present  If  massive,  and  associated  with  light 
waste,  simple  apparatus  will  suffice,  but  if  the  ore  be  sparsely  diffused  among  heavy 
vein  stone,  it  is  probable  that  the  various  apparatus  will  have  to  be  constructed 
with  great  nicety,  varied  in  their  principles  of  action,  and  that  much  precaution  will 
have  to  be  observed  in  order  to  create  as  little  sUme  as  possible,  as  well  as  to 
secure  the  initial  quantity  of  ore  against  undue  loss.    In  the  disposition  of  the 
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■uidiiiicry  there  is  ilso  considenble  seope  for  practical  intelligence ;  it  is  not  enongh 
to  washy  crush,  jig,  and  baddle  the  ores,  mixing  the  resalting  smalls  incongruously 
together ;  hot  a  Jodicioas  sorting  should  be  commenced  at  the  wash  kilns,  and  upon 
this  btfis  the  Tarioos  sises  kept  distinct  whilst  passing  through  the  washing  floors. 
The  dresser  should  also  take  care  to  keep  the  scTeral  ranges  of  mineral  produces  and 
degrees  of  fineness  together. 

With  the  Tiew  of  assisting  the  judgment  in  deciding  upon  the  machinery  to  be 
employed,  the  following  table  of  specific  gravities,  applicable  to  ordinary  vein  stnfiE^ 
kgiren: — 

TaiU  of  specific  gravities. 

Hardness.  Specific  grarltj. 

Lead:       Solphide  (galena)      -        -        -  2-5  to  2*75  7*5    to  7  6 

Sulphate 2-3  „  2-7  6  25  „  629 

Carbonate  (white)      -        -        -  30  „  3*5  6*46  „  6 48 

Phosphate  (green  and  brown)      -  3*5  „  4-0  6*68  „  7*04 

Chromate  (bright  red)        -        -  2*5  „  3*0  6*0    „  6  04 

Molybdate         -        -        -        -  2*7  „  30  6  7     „  6-8 

TiH  Oxide  of  tin      -        .        -         -  60  „  7  0  6*5     „  7*1 

Tinpjrrites        -        -        -        -  3-0  „  4*0  479  „  51 

Capper:    Sulphide    -         -         •         -         -  2*5  „  3*0  5*5     „  5*8 

Oxide 8*5  „  40  5*9     „  60 

Carbonate  -        -        -        -  3*5  „  40  4'0    „  41 

Pyrites 3-5  „  40  415  „  416 

Sulphate 2*2  2*21 

Silico-carbonate  -        -        -  2*0  „  3*0  2*0    „  2*2 

Zmc:        Red  oxide  -        -        -        -  4*0  ^  4*5  5*43  „  5*52 

Sulphide 3*5  „  40  402  „  4*07 

Carbonate  ....  5-0  4*33  „  4*44 

Silicate 3*43 

AmUmtmy:  Sulphide 2*0  4*51  „  4*63 

Jamesonite        -        -        -        -  2*0  „  2*5  5*5    „  5*8 

Minerals  associated  with  ores. 

Hardness.  Specific  gravity. 

Wolfram 5*0  „  5*5  7*1    to  7*4 

Iron  pyrites  (white)         -        •        -         -     6*0  „  6*5  4*67  „  4*84 

Mundic  -         - 6*0  „  6*5  4*83  „  5*01 

Sulphate  of  baryta  -        -        -        *        -    2*5  „  3*5  4*3    „  4*8 

Carbonate  of  baryta         -        -        -        -    30  „  3*75  4*29  „  4*3 

Carbonate  of  iron    -        •        *        -        -    3*0  „  4*5  3*73  „  3*82 

Fluorspar      - 40  3*0     „  3  33 

Quarts  or  silica       «        -        «•        -        -7*0  2*6    „  2*7 

Carbonate  of  lime    -        *•        •        -        •    2*5  „  3*5  2*5    „  3*8 

Ore-bearing  rocks. 

Specific  graTitjr. 

Hornblende  rock 2*8  to  3*2 

Syenite 2*7  „  80 

l>ap  or  basalt 2  8  „  3*2 

Orauwacke 2*55  „  2  9 

Porphyry,  trach^e,  and  felspar  -        -    2*3    „  2*7 

Granite  and  gneiss 2*4  „  2*7 

Mica  slate 2*6  „  2*9 

Clay  slate  ---**--26 
Limestone  and  dolomite  -  -  -  •  2*5  „  2*9 
Sandstone 2*4  „  2*7 

The  following  general  deductions  will  also  be  found  serviceable :  — 

FirsL —  Absolute  perfection  in  separation  according  to  specific  gravity  cannot  \m 
arrived  at,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  irregularity  of  form  of  the  various  grains  to  be 
operated  apod. 

Second. — The  more  finely  divided  the  stuff  to  be  treated,  the  greater  is  the  amount 
of  labour  and  care  required,  and  the  more  imperfect  will  be  the  separation. 

Third,  —  That  reducing  machine  may  be  considered  the  most  perfect  which 
produces  the  least  quantity  of  stuff  finer  than  that  which  it  is  intended  to  produce. 

Fomrth.-- It  is  necessary  in  determining  the  degree  of  fineness  to  ^'^jch  ii 
mmeral  should  be  reduced,  to  consider  the  metallurgic  value  of  the  ore  contamed  m 
it,  and  to  set  agunst  this  the  Talue  of  the  loss  which  will  probably  be  mcurred, 
together  with  the  labour  and  expense  attendant  upon  the  manipulation.  ^ 

Fs/UL— The  Tein  stuff  should  be  reduced  to  such  a  degree  of  fineneM  that  lYi« 
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largest  proportion  of  deads  and  clean  ore  should  be  obtained  by  the  firrt  operation; 
thns  saring  the  labour  and  preventing  the  loss  incident  to  a  finer  snb-diTiaion  of  tbe 
ore  and  more  extended  treatment 

Sixth,  —  That  apparatns  or  plan  of  dressing  may  be  eonsidered  the  most  efficient 
which  with  stuff  of  a  given  size  allows  at  an  equal  cost  of  the  most  perfect  separ- 
ation, and  of  the  proper  separation  of  stuff  of  nearly  equal  specific  gravity. 

The  average  percentage  to  which  the  crop  is  to  be  brought,  and  the  highest 
percentage  to  be  allowed  in  the  castaways  bemg  determined,  it  is  evident  that  the 
more  perfect  the  degree  of  separation  the  greater  will  be  the  amount  of  crop  and 
castaways  obtained  at  each  operation,  and  the  quantity  of  middles  or  stuff  to  be 
re-worked  will  be  diminished. 

Seventh,  — We  may  further  consider  as  a  great  improvement  in  dressing  operations 
such  apparatns  or  plan  of  working  as  will  allow,  without  a  disproportionate  in- 
crease in  the  cost,  of  the  equally  perfect  separation  of  fine  stuff  as  that  of  the  coarser, 
as  now  practised.  This  will  be  of  especisil  benefit  in  the  case  of  finely  disseminated 
ore,  which  is  necessarily  obliged  to  be  reduced  to  a  great  degree  of  fineness. 

Washing  and  Separating  Ores. 

The  vein  stuff  on  arriving  at  the  surface,  is  not  only  associated  with  a  large  amount 
of  gangue,  but  is  frequently  much  intermixed  with  clay,  rock,  and  siliceons  matter. 

In  order  to  get  rid  of  the  latter  substances,  it  is  usually  washed  and  picked.  The 
washing  apparatus  ought  to  be  so  contrived  as  to  allow  the  cleansing  to  be  effected  both 
cheaply  and  expeditiously,  and  for  this  purpose  a  good  volume  of  water  is  always 
desirable.  If  a  height  or  fall  can  be  obtained,  it  will  also  be  found  advantageous. 
In  accordance  with  the  character  of  the  ore  the  apparatus  will  have  to  be  varied,  bnt 
for  lead,  certain  varieties  of  copper  ore,  as  well  as  iron,  or  other  abundant  ores,  the 
kiln  is  well  adapted.  In  many  mines  rectangular  grates  are  fitted  to  the  bottom  of  the 
kilns,  but  a  perforated  plate  would  be  found  to  furnish  better  results,  since  the  former 
allows  of  the  passage  of  flat  irregular  masses  of  stone,  rendering  the  treatment  in  the 
jigging  sieves  less  successful.  The  holes  in  the  perforated  plate  should  be  conical, 
the  largest  diameter  underneath,  so  that  the  stones  may  have  unobstructed  passage. 
In  connection  with  the  kiln-plate  a  sizing  trommel  should  be  used,  and  in  order  to 
economise  both  time  and  expenditure  it  would  be  judicious  to  introduce  the  vein  sto^ 
and  discbarge  the  castaways  by  means  of  railways. 

The  picking  of  the  stuff  is  a  highly  important  operation.  Asa  rule  all  picked  ore 
should  be  selected,  and  the  d  radge  deprived  of  the  largest  possible  amount  of  waste  be- 
fore it  is  sent  to  the  crusher.  It  is  fallacious  to  suppose,  because  machinery  will 
deal  with  large  quantities  expeditiously,  that  it  is  cheaper  to  subject  the  mass  to  its 
action;  on  the  contrary,  if  correct  calculations  are  made  of  the  losses  which  will 
ensue  on  the  initial  quantity  of  ore  before  the  residue  is  ready  for  the  pile,  the 
cost  of  the  several  intricate  manipulations  requisite  to  get  rid  of  the  castaways,  the 
wear,  tear,  and  maintenance  of  machinery,  it  will  appear  in  the  majority  of  cases  that 
the  most  profitable  method  is  to  incur  sn  extra  first  charge  in  order  to  reject  the  sterile 
portions  by  means  of  hand  labour.  The  ragging  hammer  should  therefore  be  bronght 
into  tree  requisition,  and  all  worthless  stones  at  once  rejected ;  then  in  spalling  sach 
portions  as  have  been  ragged  an  additional  quantity  of  refuse  shonld  be  excluded, 
whilst  in  the  process  of  cobbing  either  ragged  or  spalled  work,  the  greatest  care  and 
attention  should  be  given  in  order  to  bring  the  dradge  to  a  maximum  degree  of  richness. 

Among  the  sidings  and  washings  which  ores  are  made  to  undergo,  we  would  notice 
those  practised  on  the  Continent,  gritles  angltUstt^  and  ttep^wamingt  of  Hungary, 
laveries  d,  gradhu.  These  methods  of  freeing  the  ores  from  pulverulent  matters, 
consist  in  placing  them,  at  their  out-put  from  the  mine,  upon  gratings,  and  bringing 
over  them  a  stream  of  water,  which  merely  takes  down  through  the  bars  the  small 
fragments,  but  carries  off  the  finer  portions.  The  latter  are  received  in  cisterns, 
where  they  are  allowed  to  rest  long  enough  to  settle  to  the  bottom.  The  washing 
by  steps  is  an  extension  of  the  preceding  plan.  To  form  an  idea  of  this,  let  ns 
imagine  a  series  of  grates  placed  successively  at  different  levels,  so  that  the  water, 
arriving  on  the  highest,  where  the  ore  for  washing  lies,  carries  off  a  portion  of  it, 
through  this  first  grate  upon  a  second  closer  in  its  bars,  thence  to  a  third,  &C.,  and 
finally  into  labyrinths  or  cisterns  of  deposition. 

The  grilUi  onglaigeM  are  simihir  to  the  sleeping  tables  used  at  Idria.  The  system  of 
these  gradins  is  represented  in^^.  683  a.  Such  system  is  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
of  sorting  the  small  fragments  of  quicksilver  ore  intended  for  the  stamping  milL 
These  fragments  are  but  moderately  rich  in  metal,  and  are  picked  up  at  random,  of 
various  sizes,  from  that  of  the  fist  to  a  grain  of  dust 

The  ores  are  placed  in  the  chest  a,  below  the  level  of  which  7  grates  are  dis- 
tributed,  so  that  Uie  fragments  which  pass  through  the  first,*6y  proeeed  by  an  inelined 
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cmdnh  OQ  tn  the  wcond  r 

Infhmt,  MidonaitTcl  witheteb  of  the  gnlx»b,c,d,  Ac.,  ■  cbild  ii  atatlaned  01 

of  the  floon,  I,  S,  3,  to  T. 

A  mrrcDt  of  viter,  which  fdll  into  the  chest  a,  orriea  the  fVogmentt  of  ore  upon 
Ibe  grate*.   The  {Heeee  which  remain  npon  the  two  gralei  &  and  e,  are  thrown  on  Ibe 


adjoiniBg  tahle  i^  where  the;  DDdergo  a  sorting  by  band  ;  there  the  pieces  arc  classified, 
I,  into  gang«e  to  be  thrown  awaji  2.  into  ore  for  stamping  mill ;  3,  into  ore  to  be  sent 
directly  to  the  faraaee.  The  pieces  vbieb  remaio  on  each  of  the  succeeding  grates, 
4  <•/•  Jl>  ik,  are  deposited  on  iboM  of  the  floors  3  to  7,  in  front  of  each.  Before  eier; 
one  oif  these  sbelTes  a  depMit-tiere  is  established  (see  I,  h),  and  the  workmen  in 
charge  of  it  stand  in  one  of  the  corresponding  boxes,  marked  B  to  13.  The  sieve  i* 
nusMtnled  only  in  ftont  of  the  chest  k,  for  the  sake  of  clearness. 

Each  of  the  woricmen  placed  in  8,  9, 10,  II,  IS,  operates  on  the  heap  belbre  him  ; 
the  appar  lajrer  of  the  depoait  formed  in  his  sieve  is  sent  to  the  stamping  house,  and 
tke  iafcrioT  layer  directly  to  the  fnniacc. 

Aa  to  the  grains  which,  after  trayersins  the  five  grates,  have  arrived  at  the  chest  x, 
they  are  washed  in  the  two  chests  y,  which  areanalogoos  to  the  German  chests.  The 
Dwer  layer  of  what  is  deposited  ia  y'a  sent  to  the  furnace;  the  rest  is  treated  anew. 

The  hiln  before  adverted  to  is  ciplaincd  by^.  68Sb. 


The  vein  iluff  is  brought  from  the  sbsfl  by  means  of  tram  waggons,  into  the 
hopper  a;  water  flows  from  the  launder  B,  one  portion  distribating  itself  at  the  foot 
of  die  hopper,  the  other  upon  a  cast-iron  plate  perforated  with  holes  I^  inch  diameter 
•t  top,  tf-inch  diameter  at  botlotn,  and  2  inches  distant  fhim  centre  to  centre ;  tEie 
plate  being  4  fcet  by  3  feel  s  inehes.  Between  c  and  e,  the  wasber  stands.  The  fine 
staff  he  ralcea  through  the  plate-holes,  and  that  which  is  too  coarse  is  drawn  to  8. 
diildren  standing  on  h,  seleot  the  priil  and  dradge  from  the  pile  e,  discharging  such 
stone*  as  an  valueless  Ibrongh  the  shoot  r,  into  the  waggon  beneath.  The  trommel 
D  is  coBstmcted  of  perfont^  plates,  having  different  degrees  of  flneoess,  in  order  to 
siie  the  stulf  which  passes  through  into  bins  or  compartments. 

Sagyaiy. — It  has  been  remarked  thst.  In  breaking  the  lode  underground,  nomeroua 
rocks  are  produced  thronghont  which  valuable  ore  is  more  or  less  disseminated.  After 
these  stones  are  waahed  &ej  are  ragged.     Tbi*  openUian  consists  simply  in  rednclog 
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tbe  ilones  lo  ■  noaller  «iie,  and  rejecting;  as  mui;  of  the  iterile  Modm  u  can  be 
ivadilj  picked  out.  The  rcEerTcd  heap  is  ultimatelj  takes  to  the  ipallera  and  cobbcra. 
I'he  ireigbt  of  a  >teel-headed  ragging  bammer  Tariei  from  six  to  eight  poundi. 

Spailiiu/,  fig.  6B3(/,  is  nsuaUy  Mrformed  by  women.    The  object  i>  lo  break  the 
Mone*  to  aproper  ^le  for  the  bucking  hammer  or  crusbingmill,  atid  at  ibe  same  tinie  lo 


Caat  aiide  inch  Innipa  aa  arc  deitituM  of  ore.  The  hammer  emplnjed  is  made  of  can 
Meel  and  la  aet  upon  a  light  pliant  handle.  Iti  weight  is  about  sixteen  ounces,  and  it* 
CO«t  eigbtpence.  A  pnclued  spaller  will  prodace  about  one  ton  of  stuff  per  daj,  but 
the  quantilj  muat  necessarily  depi'ud  upon  the  hardness  and  aalure  of  the  eIddc 

BlakiTi  Stout  BreaAtT.— thin  machine  is  speciall;  adapted  for  reducing  maaaea  of 
vein  stuff  into  sizes  gnilabie  for  the  cobbing  f  oors  and  crnsfaing  mill.  It  can  be 
driTea  either  by  aleam  or  water  power,  and  conaiats  of  a  crushing  hopper,  in  which 
the  stone  is  broken  belween  a  pair  of  jaws,  the  one  being  fixed,  the  other  actoated  by 
knee-joint  lerer*.  The  fixed  jaw  x.fig.  683<,  It  a  flitted  plate  of  east-iron,  bedded  ia 
line,  and  held  in  the  frame  b,  hj  tapered  check  piecei  o  tf.  The  Tibraling  jaw  plat* 


V,  b  also  fltlt«d,  so  as  lo  correspond  In  this  respect  with  the  fellow  plate  a,  but  Ac 
edges  of  one  plate  are  opposite  the  groore*  of  the  other.  The  ecoentnc  shaft  b  giTCs 
motion  to  the  toggles  r  r,  which  press  fonratd  the  breaking  Jaw  pabootjlba  of  an 
Inch.  In  the  depression  of  the  lever  the  jaw  is  drawn  back  by  means  of  a  strong 
Indian.rubber  spring. 

A  slone  dropped  between  the  conTergent  jaws  will  be  operated  upon  by  a  lueoM- 
tion  of  bites,  Datil  it  is  crashed  small  enough  to  pass  out  at  ihebotlom.  The  distance 
between  ^e  jaws  at  (he  bottom,  limila  the  siie  of  the  fhigments.  The  frame  of  the 
machine  is  fonned  of  one  single  casting,  and  although  provided  with  bolt  botes,  yet 
is  nmally  heavy  enough  to  require  nothing  further  than  its  own  weight  to  retain  it 
In  working  position.  The  apparatus  should  be  fixed  high  enough  either  to  allow  a 
waggon  to  be  placed  under  the  jaws,  or  otherwise  that  the  reduced  stone*  may  gtavitate 
lo  file  rollers  of  a  crushing  mill. 

The  width  of  the  opening  at  the  top  of  the  jaw*  delermiQct  the  siie  of  the  machine^ 
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and  at  the  same  time  it  represents  the  largest  stone  which  can  possibly  he  dealt  with. 
The  quantity  of  stone  reducible  in  a  given  time  must  necessarily  depend  upon  its 
degree  of  hardness,  as  well  as  upon  its  structure.  In  addition,  the  result  is  either 
leaiened  or  increased,  according  to  the  minimum  distance  between  the  jaws,  and  the 
speed  giren  to  the  eccentric  shaft. 

The  approximate  duty  rendered  by  stone  breakers  of  Tsrious  sixes,  is  as  follows  :^ 


Length  of  Jaw. 

Width  between 
Jaws  at  tup. 

Power  required. 

Produce  per  hour. 

inches. 
6 
10 
15 
20 
24 

inches. 

4 

7 

7 

9 

12 

horses. 

H 

3 

4 

5 

10 

cubic  yards. 

H 

3 

<i 
6 

10 

At  the  Ktrkless  Hall  Colliery,  in  Lancashire,  it  has  been  found  that  one  ton  of 
limestone  fiUling  through  jaw  pieces  seven  inches  apart  at  the  top  is  reduced  into 
feagments  which  can  be  passed  through  a  gauge  one  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  threepence  per  ton,  the  coal  for  maintenance  of 
engine  being  charged  at  three  shillings  and  sixpence  per  ton.  The  various  parts  of 
the  apparatus  are  of  great  strength,  and  the  amount  of  wear  and  tear  is  comparatively 
amaU.  In  mines  wYiere  it  is  requisite  to  reduce  large  quantities  of  vein  stuff,  either 
for  the  cobbers  or  crushing  mill,  this  machine  will  prove  an  important  and  valuable 
auxiliary. 

Cobbing^  Jig.  683/". — This  work  is  also  generally  performed  by  women  or  young 


683/ 


girls.  It  consists  of  picking  the  best  work  from  the  dradge, 
and  with  a  peculiarly  shaped  hammer,  detaching  from  each 
piece  the  inferior  portions,  and  thus  forming  either  prill  or 
best  dradge  ore.  An  expert  cobber  will  manage  to  pass 
through  her  hands  about  ten  hundredweights  of  tolerably 
hard  stuff  per  ten  hours. 

Sizing  apparatus. —  In  the  varied  processes  of  dressing* 
no  point  is  of  greater  importance  than  that  of  correctly 
sizing  the  vein  stuff,  neither  is  there  one  demanding 
the  exercise  of  a  more  correct  judgment  If  the  par- 
ticles of  ore  be  reduced  below  their  natural  sixe  a  source  of 
loss  is  immediately  created,  whilst  if  they  are  not  brought 
within  the  limit  of  their  size  a  portion  of  waste  will  probably  adhere  to  each  atom, 
forming  a  serious  difference  in  the  aggregate  quantity  of  castaways,  although  such  waste 
may  afford  but  a  low  average  percentage.  The  holes  in  the  sieves  or  trommels  should 
therefore  be  proportioned  to  the  nature  of  the  ore,  but  such  apparatus  should  also  be 
introduced  wherever  necessary.  To  the  crushing  mill,  trommels  are  essential,  whilst 
it  will  be  found  highly  advantageous  to  employ  them  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the 
stuff  wherever  it  may  become  intermixed.     The  simplest  fbnn  of  sizing  is  perhaps  by 
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the  hand  riddle,  fig.  683^,  which  is  formed  of  a  circular  hoop  of  oak,  (of  an  inch 
thick  and  six  inches  deep.     Its  diameter  ranges  from  eighteen  to  twenty  inches.  ^ 

The  bottom  is  made  of  a  meshwork  of  copper  or  iron  wire.  The  weight  of  an  iron 
wire  riddle  is  about  seven  pounds,  and  its  cost  4«.  6</. 

Tig.  683A  represents  a  swing  sieve  employed  in  the  mines  on  the  Continent,  a,  box 
into  which  the  stuff  to  be  sifted  is  introduced;  6,  regulating  door ;  c,  pendul^g  rod 
attaching  the  sieve  frame  to  the  frame  e;  /,  friction  roller  carrying  the  sieve  frame  ^. 
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At  A  iprtDgt  ar«  fitted  to  each  lide  of  the  ^me,  in  order  to  give  it  a  Tibratoiy  action 
■',  rod,  giTiog  molioD  to  the  apparaias.  The  width  of  the  bUtc  frame  ii  aboat  one- 
third  iu  length,  but  the  BicTe  botlam  onij  eileodB  (torn  the  box  a  two-lhirds  of  the 
lenvth.    The  bottom  of  the  BieTC  frame  is  lubaequestl;  contncted  lo  as  to  form  aihoot. 

Fig,  683  i  ii  a  iwjng  sieve  employed  in  the  Hari,  for  sifting  the  small  fragmenla  of 
the  orei  of  ai-getitiferons  lead.  Such  an  apparatus  is  nauallj  set  up  on  the  oatside  of 
a  stamp!  or  washing  mill     The  two  moTeable  chests  ,._. 

or  boxes  i  a,  of  the  sieve,  are  connected  together,  at  ' 

their  lower  ends,  with  an  upright  rod,  which  termi- 
DBles  at  one  of  the  arms  of  a  small  balance  beam, 
monnted  between  the  driving  shaft  of  the  stamps  and 
the  sieve,  perpendicularly  to  tlie  length  of  both.  The 
opposite  arm  of  this  beam  carries  another  upright  rod, 
which  bears  cams,^ — ^placed  so  ai  to  be  pushed  down 
by  the  driving  ihah.  During  this  movement  the  two 
lower  ends  a,  b,  are  raised  i  and  when  the  cam  oF 
the  shaft  quit!  the  rod  which  it  had  depressed,  the 
•wing  chests  fall  by  their  own  weight  Thus  they 
are  made  to  vibrate  alternately  upon  their  axes.  The  mall  ore  is  put  into  the  upper 
ran  of  the  chest  a,  over  which  a  stream  of  water  falls  from  an  adjoining  condalt 
The  fragments  which  canoot  pass  through  a  cast-iron  griddle  in  the  bottom  of  that 
chmt,  are  sorted  by  hand  upaa  a  table  in  &ont  of  A,  aud  ore  classed  by  the  workman, 
either  among  the  ores  to  be  stamped,  whether  dry  or  wet,  among  the  rubbish  to  be 
thrown  away,  or  among  the  ores  to  be  smelted  by  themselves.  As  to  the  small  par- 
ticles which  toll  through  the  griddle  upon  the  chest  b,  supplied  also  with  a  stream  of 
water,  they  desceud  successively  upon  two  other  brass  wire  sieves,  and  also  throu^ 
the  iron  wire  r,  in  the  bottom  of  b. 

Fig.  soak  shows  the  circular  hand-riddle  employed  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall. 
Altbongh  this  is  in  advance  of  hand  riddling,  yet  it  is  by  do  means  equal  to  the  large 
ailing  trommels  employed  in  Germany. 


The  ore  is  thrown  in  it  at  a,  (he  coarser  pieces  passing  longitudinally  through  the 
riddle  into  the  shoot  b.  The  riddle  is  turned  by  a  hook  handle,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration  [  the  meshes  of  the  sieve  vary  from  {  of  an  inch  to  one  inch  square, 
according  to  the  character  and  quality  of  the  vein  stuff  to  be  operated  upoo. 

Figi.  6651,  683  H  show  an  elevation  and  ground  plan  of  a  series  of  Sat  separating 
sieves,  aa',  bb'  ii  a  strong  wooden  frame,  ii  m,  guides  for  frame;  hnn.  base- 
ment upon  which  the  sieve  frame  rests  i  f,  ciacem  fitted  with  perforated  plate  through 
which  clean  water  is  distributed  upoo  the  sieves;  T,  hopper  supplying  the  stuff  to 
be  sifted  ;  1 1  bottom  of  ditto.  The  sieves  are  lifted  by  the  rod  I  and  make  from  40 
to  50  beats  per  minute.  The  sieves  are  set  about  eightiaches  apart,  atiddischai^  the 
(luff  upon  the  inclines  p  p  p- 

The  holes  in  No.  1  sieve  are  }  inch  diameter. 
„  a  1         .. 


The  apparatus  is  employed  in  the  Clausthal  Valley. 

Fig.  GS3ii  represents  the  trommel  or  tiling  sieves  in  operation  at  the  Devon  Great 
CoDsoIs.  Although  the  yield  of  ore  at  these  minea  is  extremely  large,  it  may  not  b« 
generally  known  tfiat  much  of  it  is  obtained  fVom  stuff  yielding  no  mon  than  tnjm  j 
to  1^  per  cent  (tf  metal.  The  product  of  the  lode  on  arriving  at  the  surface  is  cobbed 
and  divided  into  two  classes,  the  fint  going  to  market  without  further  elabontion, 
whilst  the  drtdge  or  infMor  portion  is  treated  by  various  processes  of  washing.  The 
whole  is  however  crushed  to  stKh  a  degree  of  fineaessas  to  pass  through  the  foUow- 
imgholm:— 
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Tbe  tfeamch  an  eMh  S  ft«t  lon^  S4  inohei  dituiieicr  at  tb  large  end,  lod  18  im-hes 
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German  Siting  Tremmel — TheM  ait  mide  of  vuioni  diuneten  lad  Icngthi ;  fhm 
diunelen  of  the  perforated  holes  *stt  fraiu  two  and  >  half  iucbei  to  one-tveiideth 
part  of  BD  iDch.  On  »  luitable  wroo^t-inm  ihaft  Kfig.  GB3o,  a  eait-iron  boai  pl«t« 
B,  it  fitted,  the  bo«»e8  receJTe  liz  wrought-irOD  radial  anna  c,  vhich  pen  throng  a 
thin  bnt  itiff  wroaght-iroti  ring  v,  goreraing  the  diameter  of  the  troRunel.     Tfaa 

6S3n 


■mu  are  fattened  to  the  ring  by  meani  of  ontride  uid  iuride  Dote,  the  peifbnted 
plates  I,  S,  3.  and  4,  are  riTCtted  to  the  tereral  ring*,  and  in  th!i  mj  an  excelleDl 
trommel  ii  produced. 

CstraBiira  Micbhiebt. 

TarioDs  cnublng  naehinei  are  described  and  illuitrated  at  page  533,  VoL  IL  t  bat  h 
maj  be  observed  thatthis  tee^oa  of  the  dressing  departmeDldeservei  careful  atteiiti<m, 
at  therpsalts  are  more  or  less  affected  according  to  the  mode  of  working  and  adjnatiiig 
this  cUbb  of  machiner?.  Tbe  crusher  is,  as  it  irere,  the  starting  or  radiating  pt^t 
for  treating  the  disdge  work,  and  if  considerable  care  is  not  eiercited  here,  not 
onlf  will  there  be  mni^  lost  of  power,  bat  also  of  tbe  initial  qnaotit;  of  ore.  Inthe 
mininc  dislricti  of  thiseonutt^ilttnsnal  to  introduce  rough  and  tine  dndge  together ; 


and  that  portion  which  is  not  reduced  tofflcientl;  fine  is  relnmed  bj  tbe  ran  wheel  to 


as  power  it  neeestarj  for  the  purpose  of  realising  a  giien 


retnlt  Valnable  improrementt  could  be  effteted  bj  first  mechanieallj  sorting  or 
^Tiding  tbe  dredge,  expediting  the  speed  of  the  rolls,  fitting  them  with  ileel  ^eet, 
settiDg  them  to  as  Dot  to  reduce  the  grain  of  ore  below  ita  normal  tat,  giTing  them 
an  nnifonn  supply  b^  means  of  a  lilting  thoot,  and  Instead  of  returning  &t 
raff  to  the  rolls  conTCfug  it  to  a  second  series  of  smaller  dimensioiit,  tdjtttted  and 
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would  b«  (bond  judicioM  to  dtMharge  a  itreun  a 
npcditlDg  the  cnuhiDg. 

Id  m^minta,  lniekhig,fig.  S83p,  ia  rewrted  to  iniCead  of  emploring  the  enuhing 
milL  Thb  operation  unidKi  of  poanding  pieca  of  mixed  ore  on  a  dab  of  iron  a,  bj 
BM»M  of  A  tMUniner  or  bncker  B.  The  wail  on  which  the  pUte  A  ii  placed,  u  sboDt 
9  Am  high.  The  stuff  to  be  poanded  ii  placed  behind  the  lUb,  and  ii  dniirD  upon 
■nd  awept  OS  the  plate  by  the  left  hand.  Ia  Cornwall  it  ii  cniti>iiiar7  to  keep  time 
with  the  blowa  and  tc  Btand  to  the  bench,  but  in  DerhjBhire  each  operator  work* 
indepeBdcDtl;,  and  ia  naaallr  seated. 

The  backer,  fig.  6S3f ,  ia  formed  of  ft  wroaght-inm  itcel-faced  pUte  a,  8  litabe* 
•■inaM,  vitha  aocketn,  fbr  Tecnflng  a  wooden  handle  c.     ItaeoM  i*  abont  1«.  id. 

The  general  arrangement  of  a  portable  enubing  mill  saj  be  gathered  from^i;. 
U3r.     TherolleH  AABT«kept  incloKcontact  b;  mtani  of  the  spring  arrangement 


SB.     The  spring  itielf  ia  formed  of  enpt  of  Indian-nbber  aluniating  with  cnpa  ef 

inn,  both  encircling  an  iron  bar  passing  through  and  held  Srmlf  by  the  lag  o. 
The  staff  is  thrown  into  the  hopper  D,  and  on  motion  being  given  to  the  rollers  the 
inclined  shoot  s  receives  a  percnssife  action  by  means  of  a  horiiontal  lever  or 
pallet  attached  to  the  shoot,  and  sctnated  by  one  of  the  two  cog  wheels  fixed  on 
the  ends  of  the  rollers.  The  angle  of  the  shoot  is  varied  by  lowering  or  raising 
the  hook  r. 

STAXn. 

Tin  and  aome  other  of  the  more  valuable  ore*  are  nioally  associated  with  and 
minntely  disseminated  in  ■  hard  crystalline  gangue,  reqniring  to  be  reduced  to  a  ftue 
powder  before  the  Tilnable  portions  can  be  extracted. 

Tarions  contrivances  have  been  employed  for  thia  purpose,  bnt  none  of  them  teon 
tn  have  entered  into  competition  with  the  stamping  mill.  Thi>  appantas  essentially 
conaists  of  a  numberof  cast  iron  pestlei,  each  measuring  about  SO  inches  high,  and  6  bj 
10  inches  in  tbe  section.  Theee  are  secured  either  to  a  wrought  iron  or  wooden  lifter ; 
a  pn^ecting  arm  is  placed  towards  the  top  on  each  lifter,  which ma^ be  sliddennpand 
down  so  as  to  meet  the  wear  of  the  pcttle  or  any  other  irregnbinty.  These  lifter* 
an  retained  in  their  vertieal  position  by  suitable  metal  or  wooden  supports.  Motion 
is  eonununicated  by  a  revolving  shaft  in  (toat,  fitted  with  four  or  five  projecting 
earns,  each  of  which  catches  the  arm,  and  lifting  the  pestle  from  8  to  10  inchei, 
lets  it  toddenlv  fall  on  tbe  substances  which  may  be  imderneath.  The  bottom 
on  which  the  hewl*  &U  ti  formed  bj  introdncing  bard  stones  or  other  suitable 
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mUerial,  ind  poondlDg  it  uotil  it  becuoie*  mfBcieDtJy  lolid.  In  moat  ptrtt  of  Ag 
CoBtinept  of  Europe,  od  the  eonttarj,  atunping  mill*  are  prorided  vith  lotid 
cut-iron  bottom! ;  these  are,  hawerer,  aabjeot  to  the  incratTcnienoe  of  raquiiiiig 
frequent  renewal. 

Aioand  thepe«tleiBwoDdeDt>oioreofeTitcoiiatraeted,MiidcoTavdinattlietoi>ilhe 
back  ia  partlj  open  at  the  bottom  in  order  to  admit  the  TCin  itaS.  On  each  aide  one, 
and  in  front  two  openings  are  made,  7  or  B  inches  square,  nhich  an  fitted  vith 
wroaght-iroD  ftvmes,  for  the  receptian  of  perforated  iron,  copper,  or  brass  platea,  the 
bar  (^  the  punch  or  drill  being  unrards  the  iaiide.  As  a  precaution  againat  the  apeedr 
destmctioa  of  the  cofcr  from  the  constant  scattering  of  fkagmenta  of  ston^  the  inside  M 
partiallj  lioed  with  sheet-iron.  The  stuff  to  be  stamped  is  supplied  on  aa  ineUnad 
plane,  connected  with  a  hopper  at  the  bade,  in  the  front  of  whi<^  ia  a  lattnder  for  af- 
fording a  Mresm  <^  water  to  the  cofer.  The  stamped  Knff  paeeea  thtoagb  llw  gntea 
tDto  lunders  and  is  thns  directed  to  the  floon.  When  water  ia  the  motive  power,  the 
■ambn  of  bead*  is  Uiiut«d  hj  the  Tolome  and  ftll  of  water  anilablc)  three  head* 
ate  the  leaat  number  used,  bui  a  Ur^r  number  ia  general]*  preferred.  When  atcam 
power  is  employed,  a  batterj  of  beads  sometime*  indade*  lOD  or  more  peetle*. 
When  in  sctioa  these  are  ele*ated  fmm  40  to  SO  times  per  minute,  according  to  the 
character  of  tbe  stuff  lo  be  rednced.  The  pulTerisation  is  said  to  be  great]  j  facilitated 
by  having  four  heads  iu  the  same  cheel  or  cofer,  aboal  3}  inches  apart  Each  bead 
ia  lifted  separatelj,  and  the  cams  hj  which  this  is  done  are  so  dispcaed  on  the  axle  ■* 
to  nuke  the  blows  in  regular  succession.  Great  care  is  also  taken  whether  it  be  in 
a  lerge  or  small  battery,  to  pteTcnt  suj  two  pestles  fUling  at  the  same  initanl  ;  the 
object  being  to  secure  an  equal  strain  against  the  power.  Pisclicsl  dressers  are 
not  well  decided  as  to  the  order  in  which  the  lifting  of  four  heada  in  one  cofer 
should  take  place,  wbetlier  one  of  the  inner  pestlea  sbontd  precede  the  other,  or 
whether  a  side  pestle  should  be  Bnt  lifted.  A  preference,  howeier,  aeems  to  be 
given  to  the  following  method:— supposing  a  spectator  to  stand  in  front  of  a 
4-bead  stamp*,  left  side  pestle  first,  rigbt  side  aecond,  right  middle  third,  left 
middle  last 

Fig.  6SSt  repreaenta  the  eleralioo  of  a  steam  stamps  employed  in  Cornwall,  x, 
axle ;  B,  (am*  for  llftinK  beads ;  c,  toDgtie  or  projection  on  lifter ;  s  d,  guides  tor  re- 
taining lifter  i  E,  the  limr;  V,  head  of  peatle;  a,  chest  or  cofer  i  b,  hopper  i 


connecting  cofer  and  hopper ;  k,  launder  discharging  water  into  the  cofer ;  i.,  stamp* 
gtkte  i  n,  launder  recelTing  the  stuff  which  haa  been  flushed  throogh  ihe  grates ) 
K,  the  bottom  or  bed  of  stamp*. 

The  (tamping  proctaa  is  not  so  simple  M  it  may  appear  at  Srst  light  Han*  of  it* 
particiilan,  such  aa  the  form  of  the  cofer,  mode  of  exit  for  the  stuff,  wnght  and 
rapidity  of  the  peatles,  and  quantity  of  water  employed,  mnst  be  yaried  to  suit  the 
mode  of  dissenunadon  and  Uie  itructure  and  character  of  the  ore,  as  well  a*  of  the 
matrix.  Fineneas  of  reduction  i*  by  no  mewu  alwayia  detideratom,  for  if  some  klnda 
uf  stuff  be  reduced  too  low,  much  of  tbe  ore  contained  in  it  will  be  wasted,  bence 
eoikaiderable  judgment  is  necessary  in  selecting  the  grate  beat  itdapted  to  the  staff 
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to  be  opermted  mpon.  Sometima  the  gi>le  is  repliced  b;  the  **  floeh,"  whiek  cod- 
■iHi  of  a  null  Itopper-ihsped  box,  fitted  lo  the  6nmt  of  ihe  gnte-bole.  Thii  box 
it  povided  viA  •  thottcr  vhich  ii  isiied  or  lovered  accordiug  m  the  ure  is 
raqnirad  tn  a  fine  or  rough  itkte.  Id  dry  iiiunpiDg  the  fioEDeu  of  the  powder 
depeadi  not  on  the  gnte,  but  od  the  weight  of  the  pestlei.  the  height  <^  their 
bU,  and  the  period  of  their  action  apoo  the  Bubalaooef  beneath  them.  The  follow- 
log  pnetieal  i««lti  an  deriyed  from  the  *t«am  itamp*  at  Polt>erTD  Tin  Uinee. 
CoravaU:— 

CjtlMler  «t  en^ne^  36  inchei  dianuster. 

Dunattr  of  tin  fi^-Theeli,  3D  feet 

Weight  of  ditloi  with  eraak^  thaft,  and  bolu,  43}  umi. 

Power  eBplo^ed,  sa  honea. 

B«daoed  in  13  moothi,  30^01  ton*  of  yeia  (taff. 

Aicfage  oiDnber  of  revolutioiii  of  slampa  axlea  per  mlaute,  B}. 

Mnmber  «t  hcadi  lifted  per  "'"iif.  73,  each  9  inchea  high. 

Weight  of  each  head,  600  Iba. 

Average  number  of  blowi  performed  bj  each  head,  4S. 

Weight  of  headi  coUectiTelr,  19^  tona. 

Ifunber  tt  gratM,  72. 

Expoaed  area  of  front  gTate«,3  x  6  — S4  iochel. 
Ditto  of  end  gralei,  8  >  6  =  48  inches. 

Nomber  of  holei  to  UietquBn:  inch,  140. 

Coat  of  (tamping,  ioeloding  maintenance  of  engine  and  wearandlearofmaohinerf, 
l«.  3^d.  per  too  of  (toff. 

Fit/.  SSSt,  repreaenla  a  itamping  mill  arranged  for  the  reduction  ot  anriferoai 
qnarta,  mlwa,  and  other  Taloable  oret.  The  baie  coniiita  of  a  caat-iroa  plate  a,  npon 


wUdi  it  KTCwed  a  ftame  n,  witboat  end  or  tide  iolntc  A  thick  cait-irou  bottom  ii 
dropped  into  thia  frai»e,apon  which  the  ttuff  ii  polteriaed.  The  "  cofer  "  d  is  made 
«f  eait-iroD  plates  bolted  together  at  their  edges.  Each  head  is  in  connection  with 
a  grate  or  perforated  plate.  5he  feed  U  effected  by  m '  —  *-••' — ' 


ti  of  ao  Archimedean  acrew. 
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TeTolring  In  Ibe  trough  d.  The  hetds  are  solid  cjImdenorinHi  attached  to  wronght- 
iron  liden,  and  when  in  work  are  rotated  by  the  action  of  the  longcuiu  r.  Tha  lift 
or  rise  of  the  bead  ii  Tsried  by  the  block*  x  i,  whioh  trarene  a  flat  thread  aercv 
cut  in  the  lifter.  It  vill  be  wen  that  Do  Huff  can  be  loet  through  the  bottom 
of  tbe  «ofer ;  whilst  an  economic  adTBntage  it  Mcored  by  the  nae  of  a  Urge 
area  of  perforated  plate  or  grate. 

Fig.  693h  ii  a  let  of  slAmping  and  washing  woAt  for  lh«  oTM  of  argentiferool 
gnlena,  la  mounled  at  Borhwitw,  in  the  district  of  Zellerfeld,  in  the  Han. 

A  is  the  stamp  mill  and  ila  lubaidiary  parti ',  among  which  are  a,  the  driTiDg  or 
main  shaft ;  b,  the  ovenhot  water-wheel ;  ce,  six  ttriHig  ring*  or  hoops  of  cMt  iroa 
for  re<:eiviDg  each  a  cam  or  tappet i  g,  the  brake  of  the  machine  g  AA  A,  the  thrr« 
standards  of  thefltompa  ;  11^  &c.  six 
pestles  of  pine  wood,  shod  with 
lampi  of  cast  iron.  There  are  two 
cheita,  out  of  which  the  ore  to  be 
ground  falls  ipontaneonslj  inlo  the 
two  troughs  ot  the  siampi.  Of  late 
jean,  boweTer,  the  ore  is  mostly 
•applied  by  hand  ;  the  watercourse 
termiuatei  a  short  dittancc  above 
tbe  middle  of  the  wheel  b.  There 
is  a  stream  of  water  for  the  serrice 
of  the  stamps,  and  eooduita  proceed- 
ing from  it,  to  lead  the  water  into 
the  two  stamp  trooghs  ;  tlie  conduit 
of  discharge  ii  eommoo  to  the  two 
batteries  or  st^ta  of  ilamps  through 
which  the  walrr  carries  off  the  sand 
or  Btsmptd  ore.  There  is  a  more- 
able  table  of  sepanilion,  mounted 
with  two  lieves.  The  sands  pass 
immedialely  into  the  conduit  placed 
upon  a  level  with  the  floor  and 
teparsled  into  two  compartments, 
the  first  of  which  tmplies  its  water 
into  thi-  second.  Thei«  are  two 
boards  of  Bepaislian,  or  Ubies.  laid 
Dpon  the  ground,  with  a  very  slight 
■lope  of  only  19  inches  from  Iheir 
top  10  their  bottom.  Each  of  thew 
boirdi  is  divided  into  four  cases 
with  edge* ;  the  whole  being  ar- 
ranged so  that  il  is  possible,  by 
means  of  a  flood-gate  or  iluice,  lo 
eauae  the  saperflaoas  water  of  the 
caie  to  pass  into  the  following  ones. 
Thus  the  work  can  go  on  without 
intemption,  and  alternately  upon 
the  two  boards.  There  are  winding 
canals  in  tiie  labyrinth,  n,  n,  m,  in 
which  are  deposited  the  panicUi 
carried  along  by  the  water  which 
has  passed  upon  the  boards.  The 
depth  of  these  canals  gradually  in< 
crease*  from  IS  to  SO  inches,  to  give 
a  suitable  descent  for  maintaining  the  water-flow.    At  i>,  t»o  percnsaioQ  t«bles  are 

S laced,  r,  o  are  two  German  chests,  h,  i  are  two  percussion  Ublee  which  aru 
riTcn  by  the  cams  1 2,  fixed  upon  the  tnain  shaft  x  j.  1 1'  are  two  sloping  sweep 
tables  (d  balai).  The  German  ekaU  are  rectangular,  being  about  3  yards  long,  \  a 
yird  broad,  with  sides  18  inche*  high  ;  and  their  inclination  is  such  ihil  the  lower 
end  is  about  15  inches  beneath  the  IbtcI  of  the  upper.  At  their  upper  end,  usually 
called  the  boltler,  a  kind  of  trough  or  box,  without  any  edge  at  ibe  aide  next  the 
cbest,is  placed  containing  the  ore  lobe  washed.  The  water  is  allowed  to  fall  upon  the 
bolster  in  a  thin  sheet  The  iltepiag  lahla  have  upright  edges  ;  ihcry  are  from  4  to  S 
yards  long,  nearly  S  yards  wide,  and  have  fully  a  yard  of  inclination.  Tbetablesare 
^ 1  -!.<.  ,i-.v -cuLirly  in  treating  orei  that  contain  gold,  on  a 


•ometimei  covered  with  cloth,  [ 
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mppontlon  that  tbe  woollen  or  linen  fibres  woold  better  retain  the  metallic  particles ; 
but  this  method  appears  on  trial  to  merit  no  confidence,  for  it  prodaces  a  Terj 
impure  schiich. 

JiGOiMO  BIachikebt. 

In  the  jigging  sie^e  only  the  initial  Telocity  of  the  substances  to  be  separated 
is  obtained  at  each  stroke.  Were,  howcTcr,  the  sieve  plunged  to  a  depth  of, 
aay  20  or  30  feet,  the  Tarious  grains  would  settle  themseWes  according  to  their 
.▼arions  Telocities  of  &I1,  one  over  the  other,  assuming  them  to  be  of  a  uniform 


The  following  table  shows  the  fall  of  various  spheres  in  water  in  one  second,  the 
depth  being  in  Prussian  inches. 


DUuneter 
Line*. 

Gold. 
Spec  Grav.  192 
PruMian  inehes. 

Galena. 
Spec.  Grav.  7*5 
PniutaD  iochei. 

Blende. 

Spec.  Grav.  4 

PniutaD  Inches. 

Quarts. 
Spec.  Grav.  2-6 
PrUMiao  inches. 

8- 

100- 

60093 

40-825 

29*814 

6-657 

84  090 

50  532 

34-329 

26071 

4- 

70-711 

42492 

28-868 

21082 

2-828 

59-460 

36-731 

24-275 

17*728 

2- 

50- 

30046 

20*412 

14*907 

1*414 

42045 

25-266 

17*165 

12-635 

1- 

35-355 

21-246 

14-434 

10*541 

0-707 

29-730 

17*866 

12*137 

8*864 

0-5 

25- 

15*0-23 

10*206 

7*454 

0-354 

21022 

12*633 

8-582 

6268 

025 

1 

17-678 

10*623 

7*217 

6*270 

Now,  instead  of  assuming  tbe  substances  to  be  of  a  uniform  size,  let  it  be  supposed 
that  they  vary ;  the  foregoing  table  will  show  that  gold  of  8  lines  would  settle  at  bottom, 
and  that  when  gold  of  2*9  hues  began  to  settle,  the  galena  of  8  lines  would  fall  also. 
With  galena  of  3}  lines  blende  of  8  lines  would  be  associated,  and  so  on. 

If,  secondly,  it  be  assumed  that  the  substances  varied  between  4  and  8  lines,  some 
time  would  elapse,  after  gold  of  4  lines  had  settled,  before  the  galena  would  begin  to 
deposit  itself.  With  blende,  however,  of  4  lines  and  quartz  of  8  the  latter  would 
almost  appear  at  the  bottom  at  the  same  time. 

Tbe  proportion  between  the  maximum  and  minimum  sizes  of  the  stuff  to  be  ope- 
rated on  should  be  as  the  specific  gravity  of  one  to  the  other.    Thus, 


Gold  and  galena- 
Galena  and  blende 
Blende  and  quarts 


-  7*5 

-  4*0 

-  26 


19*2  ::i 
7*6-.:l 

4*o::i 


2-66. 
.1075. 
.  1*537. 


Hand  sieve. — This  apparatus,  y^.  688  o,  is  formed  of  a  circular  hoop  of  oak,  ]  of  an 
gg3^  inch  thick  and  6  inches  deep.     Its  diameter 

ranges  from  18  to  20  inches.  The  bottom  is 
made  of  copper  or  iron  wire  meshes,  of  various 
sizes.  Sometimes  perforated  copper  plate  is 
employed,  when  the  sieve  is  termed  -a  copper 
^  bottom.  The  sieve  is  shaken  with  the  two 
.j^  ^^  hands  in  a  cistern  or  tub  of  water,  an  ore  vat 
^^  is  however  sometimes  employed,  and  either 
fixed  horizontally  or  in  an  inclined  position.  In  using  this  sieve  the  workman  shakes 
it  in  the  vat  with  much  rapidity  and  a  dexterous  toss  till  he  has  separated  the  totally 
sterile  portions  from  the  mingled  as  well  as  from  the  pure  ore.  He  then  removes  these 
several  qualities  with  a  sheet  iron  scraper,  called  a  limp,  and  finds  beneath  them  a 
cenain  portion  of  enriched  ore.  ,    . ,      ,    . 

Deluing  «ere.— This  sieve,  h.fig,  683ir,  is  either  constructed  with  a  hair  or  canvass 
bottom ;  the  former  is  more  expensive  but  more  durable.     Its  peculiar  application  is 

ohiefly  for  the  final  treatment  of  ores  previous  to 
__  being  put  to  pile,  such  ores  having  first  passed 

Tcrr:^  1 through  the  finest  jigging  sieves,  yet  still  main- 

rh        ,     „ . „  .« M,  %  .  Ml-  '3  toining  a  certain  degree  of  coarseness  and  bearmg 

llV;l'^    •*'•      A      '^    ^'^     '^''-  [I  a  high  specific  gravity. 

I'  =^     In  the  separation  of  ores  from  light  waste,  or 
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incb  ■iMrmlf  u  approach  one  UKMber  •omewfaal  cIomI;  in  tbdr  denntic*,  thia  form 
of  lieTe  it  twth  gMd  and  e&ctiTe,  bnt  to  oae  it  properly  a  coniidcrable  amooDt  of 
deilerily  and  prsclice  is  rcqaiiite. 

Tbere  aro  two  principal  metbndB  or  naing  it ;  bf  one  a  motion  ii  giTen,  »her«bf 
tbe  vBste  it  being  conilantl^  pnjected  and  carri«l  over  tbe  rim  into  the  kieve  by  a 
cuTTcnt  of  water  foroed  tbrongb  ita  boltom.  Tfait  mode  of  treatment  U  ad^ited 
Ibr  poor  orea.  In  the  teomid  eaie,  when  the  ore  ia  nearlj  pure  bat  ttill  aaao- 
oiated  vithaheaTT  gangne, a  moiioo  ia  giTcn  to  theaiere  whereby  Ifaa  naler  it  f«rted 
tbrongb  tbe  ort,  and  made  lo  traTerae 
the  anrface  of  tbe  mineral  io  eoncen- 
trie  eirelei.  Tfaia  motion  colleeu  tbe 
vaate  into  the  middle  of  the  clean  remit. 
By  tbe  flnt  mcithod  about  nx  lon«  per  ' 
day  may  be  paved  tbrongb  by  each 
vurkman  and  enriched  toi  the  lecond 
operation.  Tbe  weight  of  the  aieTC 
yarieafrom  four  to  fire  ponoda,  ill  di- 
ameter ia  twenty-aiz  inchca,  depth  fonr 
incbe>,Hnd  coat  IVom  2i.  Sd,  to  it.  6d. 

A  jigging  niere,  conKmclcd  aa 
shown  'f/ig-  683i,  ia  aomelimei  em- 
ployed oD  the  Continent.  *  repreaenU 
the  table  on  which  tbe  mineral  b 
placed',  B  ia  a  large  kieve  of  w&ter,  in 
which  the  aiere  u  lospended  by  tbe 
iron  rod  d,  art  in  motion  by  meant  of 
the  arrangement,  f,  a,  b,  tnapended 
at  I,  and  baTiiig  at  tbe  eitremity  H  a 
box  Ibr  the  reception  of  amall  stonet, 
lo  be  naed  for  tbe  porpoae  of  eonnter- 
poiaing  the  weight  of  tbe  aicTC  and  _^ 
teienl  Sitinga.  By  moving  tbe  rod  .,^: 
F,  atiding  in  K,  the  workman  givea  the 
Tcqnired  motion  to  the  aiere,  and 
when  ita  conteBta  have  been  inffl- 
eieutlj  watbed  he   remorei  them  by  the  tame  meana  at  when  (he  band  tieTe  ia 

Hatidjigpaig  or  brakt  Btvt.—Tbe  brake  aiere,  fig.  6B3J,  ia  rcctangnlar,  aa  well  u 
the  ciatemmwhieb  it  it  agitated,    a,  wooden  leTer,  having  ita  axit  at  V)  >>|n<w«  of 


wronghl-tron  bolted  (o  end  of  lerer  a,  wbilal  ita  npper  end  paaaei  freely  Ihrongh  a 
alot  opening  in  leTer  o,  and  having  two  ahonlder  projections  c  ;  e,  axit  of  lever  d  ; 
o,  bara  otaineoted  with  leTer  n,  anpported  on  axle  *,  and  from  which  tbe  Iron  roda  n  h 
depend  i  r,  reetangnUr  tiere  >  a,  nnder  batch  )  L.  ahoot  rbr  oTerfiow  of  water  ;  K 
receptacle  fbr  retaining  any  fine  ore  which  may  eacape  with  the  water  fhnn  L, 
at  well  ai  fbr  reoeiTing  the  hatchwork.  A  boy  placed  near  the  end  of  lever  a.  by 
the  action  of  leaping.  Jerkt  It  imanlynpanddown,  ao  at  to  ahake  effectual ly  the  ilvra 
t.    Each  jok  not  tmly  makca  the  fine  part  paaa  tbrongb  tbe  meahei,  tnit  changca  the 
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relatire  poeitioa  of  those  which  remain  in  the  sieve,  bringing  the  pnrer  and  heavier 
pieces  eventually  to  the  bottom.  The  mingled  fragments  of  ore  and  stony  snbstanoes 
lie  above  them,  while  the  poor  and  light  pieces  are  at  the  top ;  those  are  first  scraped 
off  by  the  Imp,  then  the  mixed  portion,  and  lastly  the  ore,  which  is  usually  carried  to 
the  ore  heap.  The  sieve  fhune  may  be  made  2x4  feet  inside  and  8  to  9  inches  deep. 
The  hutch  should  then  be  5  feet  long,  3^  feet  wide  and  44  feet  deep,  constructed  of 
ffood  deal  boards  2  inches  thick.  The  quantity  of  stuff  wnich  a  boy  can  Jig  in  ten 
hours  will  depend  upon  several  circumstances.  With  a  sieve  six  holes  to  the  square 
inch  and  a  tolerably  light  waste,  from  five  to  six  tons  can  be  operated  on. 

Machine  Jigging. —  The  machine  jigger  represented  in  fig.  6832,  is  constructed  on 
the  same  principle  as  the  hand  apparatus.  The  hutches  are,  however,  somewhat 
larger,  being  six  feet  long,  four  feet  wide,  and  four  feet  deep.  A,  fly-wheel ;  B,  driving 
wheel )  c,  cog  wheel  receiving  motion  from  b,  and  giving  motion  to  a  crank  from  whi^ 
depends  a  rod  attached  to  lever  d.  me,  the  vertical  rod,  passes  through  a  slot  opening 
in  the  wooden  lever  f,  and  by  these  several  combinations  a  vertical  movement  and 
jerk  is  given  to  the  sieve  contained  in  the  cistern  a. 

When  it  is  required  to  discharge  the  sieve,  the  lever  h  is  depressed,  and  the  pin, 
not  seen  in  the  end  of  lever  r,  traverses  in  the  slot  shown  in  Uie  bridle  rod  imme- 
diately below  the  bracket  The  sieve  measures  4x2  feet  and  9  inches  deep.  It  is 
strengthened  by  iron  bands  and  numerous  slips  across  the  bottom. 

Ajigging  apparatus,  fig.  684,  has  been  arranged  by  Mr.  Edward  Borlase,  of  St 
Just,  Cornwall,  and  introduced  by  him  at  Allenheads,  with  satisfiictory  results.  At 
these  mines  it  has  been  worked  in  conjunction  with  the  machine,  fig.  1381,  and  de- 
scribed at  page  333.  The  larger  and  denser  portion  of  stuff  separated  by  this  appar- 
atus is  conveyed  by  suitable  launders  to  a  series  of  sieves,  arranged  on  the  top  of  a 
conical  reservoir,  furnished  with  a  feed  pipe  for  the  admission  of  water,  and  with  an  out- 
let  pipe  at  the  bottom.  This  reservoir  is  placed  within  another  reservoir,  also  in  the 
form  of  an  inverted  cone,  and  provided  with  an  outlet  pipe  at  the  lower  part  ▲,  ec- 
centric giving  motion  to  the  sieve ;  b,  launder  conveying  stuff  to  such  sieves  ;  c,  distri- 
butor, either  stationary  or  revolving  as  may  be  required,  delivering  stuff  to  the  sieves 
arranged  on  the  top  of  the  conical  reservoir ;  r,  valve  for  discharging  the  finer  portion 
of  the  ore ;  o  o,  internal  cistern  furnished  with  an  outlet  valve  h. 

The  sieves  have  a  slight  outward  inclination,  and  the  refuse  substances  with  the 
waste  water  are  carried  over  and  deposited  in  the  conical  cistern,  o  a 

The  sieves  should  make  from  150  to  200  pulsations  per  minute,  according  to  the 
quantity  and  character  of  the  stuff  under  treatment 

The  following  is  the  result  of  trials  made  on  160  tons  of  stuff,  one  half  being  de- 
livered to  Borlase's  machine,  the  other  to  the  common  jigging  hutch. 


Time:— 

Occupied  hutching  cuttings 

Ditto  smiddum  from  do. 

Sludge  machine,  washing  sludge  and 
smiddum       -        -        -        -        - 

Dressing  the  ore  in  a  trunk 

Aggregate  number  of  hours  occupied 
by  the  lads  in  doing  the  work,  viz. 
feeding  cuttings  and  hutching  smid- 
dum     ------ 

Aggregate  number  of  hours  occupied 
by  £e  lads  in  washing  sludge  and 
smiddum,  including  the  final  clean- 
ing in  a  trunk        -        .        .        - 


Sorbite*! 
Machine. 


Boan. 
50} 
5 

2U 
29} 


111^ 


102 


Butcher*. 


Bours. 
58^ 
lOj 


J 


195J 


123 


DifTercLce  in 
fiaTnur  of  Bor- 
Uue's  Machine. 


Boar*. 

n 


lOj 


84i 


21 


Of  boys  attending  machine,  wheeling 
away  waste,  and  preparing  ore  for 
the  bing-stead       .        -        .        - 


t       s. 


1       15 


9 


£       $.        rt. 


2       8       9| 


£        *.         d. 


0       13       0\ 
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Produce. 


BoAwAiMduM 
Hmebeii    -        - 
Diffkrenee  in  total 

of  BorlMC-l  ma- 
ehbe 
Ditto  ditto  . 

Bin*  and  SmIiMBii  On 

SJudgaOn. 

TDtalO™. 

Total  Irfad. 

a.  Ibi. 

Ahv. 

Xwl. 

St.    IM. 

A,M7. 

L-d. 

SI.      H». 

St.      Ibt. 

19  10 
17     6j 

60 

60 

Ibi. 
16S-6 
146-7 

S'' 

HMO. 

64 

317-6 

lies 

21      9J 
71p.cenL 

34       7i 
18     Uj 

IS      10 
84  p. cent 

*eod«i  plngt;  EiinoTBble  plate  to  admit  of  vilhdrawing;  tba  ore;  r, fac^ppr  «itb 
iliooti  for  tupplyiog  aieTM  i  h,  beam  for  giTlog  motioc  t«  plonger  pitton  a  t  '■  laiuidei 
lor  dtliTcriog  water  to  hnteh. 
Vol.  IL  0 
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Aboot  the  year  1831*  Mr.  Petherick  introdaced  the  above  machine  at  the  Fowey 
Consols  Mines  in  Com  wall  It  was  described  in  the  Quarter^  Mining  JRevitw, 
January  1832,  from  which  the  following  is  extracted.  This  machinery  is  par> 
ticalarly  intended  to  supersede  the  operation  of  jigying  in  separating  ores  from 
their  refuse  or  waste.  *  *  *  In  the  separators,  the  sieves  contaioiuff  the  ores  to  be 
cleaned  are  placed  in  suitable  apertures  in  the  fixed  cofer  of  a  vessel  filled  with  water, 
connected  with  which  is  a  plunger  or  piston  working  in  a  cylinder.  The  motion  of 
the  plunger  causes  the  water  to  rise  and  fall  alternately  in  the  sieves,  and  effects  the 
required  separation  in  a  more  complete  manner  than  can  be  performed  by  jigging. 
The  variety  in  the  extent  and  quickness  of  the  motion  required  for  the  treatment  of 
different  descriptions  of  ores  is  easily  produced  by  a  simple  arrangement  of  the  ma- 
chinery. 

A  principal  advantage  in  thi^  separator  is  derived  fipom  the  sieves  being  stationary 
(in  jigging,  the  sieve  itself  is  moved)  during  the  process  ;  thereby  avoiding  the  in- 
discriminate or  premature  passing  of  the  contents  through  the  meshes,  which  neces- 
sarily attends  the  operation  of  jigging,  whether  by  the  brake  or  hand  sieve.  Greater 
uniformity  of  motion  in  the  action  of  the  water,  in  producing  the  required  separation, 
is  also  obtained  ;  and  superior  facility  afforded  to  the  deposit  in  the  water  vessel 
(especially  in  dressing  crop  ores)  of  the  finer  and  richer  particles,  which  in  jigging 
are  principally  carried  off  in  the  waste  water. 

The  superiority  of  the  patent  separators  over  the  ordinary  means  of  cleaning  ores 
will  perhaps  be  best  shown  by  reference  to  their  actual  performance.  At  the  Fowey 
Consols  and  Lanescot  mines  in  Cornwall,  where  they  are  extensively  nsed,  seventeen 
distinct  experiments  have  been  made  on  copper  ores  of  various  qualities  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  mines,  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  advantage  of  this  mode  of  separa- 
tion over  the  operation  of  jigging.  Seventeen  lots  of  ores,  amounting  together  to 
about  300  tons,  were  accurately  divided,  one  half  was  jigged,  and  the  other  half 
cleaned  by  the  separators.  A  decided  advantage  was  obtained  by  the  latter,  in  every 
experiment ;  the  following  are  the  aggregate  results : — 


By  jigging   -     -     - 
By  the  separators  - 

Quantity  of 

Marketable  Ores 

returned. 

Percentage 
of  MeUl. 

Quantity  of  Metal. 

Value  of  Ores. 

Ton«.  Cwt.  Qr«. 
76       19       0 
74       19      0 

81 

Tons  cwts.  qrs.  lbs. 

5  19     2      3 

6  9     0    18 

£          t.         <i. 
362      15        7 
396       6       7 

DiflTcrencf*  in  the 
Value  of  Ores. 

In  the  Labor 
of  Cleaning. 

ToUl. 

£          s.        d. 
33        11       0 

£          s.         d. 

2         11        4 

£       s.     d. 

S6     1     4 

Being  9s.  8d.  per  ton,  on  74 
tons  19  cwt. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  those  who  are  practically  acquainted  with  the  subject,  that 
the  poorer  the  stuff  containing  the  ores,  the  greater  must  be  the  relative  value  of  any 
improvement  in  the  process  of  cleaning  it.  This  has  been  satisfactorilv  demonstrated 
by  the  trials  which  have  been  made  in  the  mines  before  mentioned,  m  dressing  the 
tailings,  which  are  the  refuse  of  the  inferior  ores,  called  halvans.  It  appears  that 
these  tailings  may  be  dressed  by  the  separators  with  more  than  treble  the  profit  to 
the  proprietors,  which  could  be  realised  by  the  ordinary  methods  ;  and  there  is  do 
doubt  that  there  are  vast  quantities  of  surface  ores,  both  copper  and  lead,  in  various 
mines  which  might  be  dressed  by  the  same  means  with  considerable  advantage. 

Hundts  Setz  Strom  Machine. — This  apparatus  consists  of  an  arrangement  for 
separating,  washing,  or  sorting  ores  and  other  substances  according  to  the  sixe  or 
specific  gravity  of  the  particles.  This  is  effected  in  a  continuous  manner  by  the 
agency  of  a  body  of  water  rotating  in  a  horizontal  direction  through  which  the  sub- 
stances are  made  to  fall,  and  which  are  collected  at  distances  increasing  in  inverse 
proportion  to  their  size  or  specific  gravity.  For  this  purpose  an  annular  vesael, 
a,  placed  in  a  larger  cylinder  6,  is  caused  to  rotate  round  a  central  vertical  axis  c,  by 
means  of  a  pulley  or  cone  n.  This  annular  vessel  is  open  at  top  and  bottom,  and 
placed  in  the  slightly  larger  and  cylindrical  vessel  </,  which  is  kept  full  of  water 
during  the  action  of  Uie  apparatus.  The  bottom  of  this  vessel  is  divided  into  com- 
partments e,  corresponding  in  number  with  the  degrees  of  fineness  into  which  it  is 
desired  to  classify  the  ores.    The  vessel  having  been  filled  with  water,  the  ore  is 
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caused  to  fkll  regaUrlj  througli  a  spout  into  the  body  of  water  rotating  with  the  ves- 
sel a  &,  round  the  axis  c.  In  order  to  carry  the  water  round  with  the  vessel  ab,a. 
blade  is  fitted  between  the  two  cylinders  a  and  b,  which,  if  put  in  a  suitable  position, 
does  not  interfere  with  the  sorting. 

The  particles  of  ore  having  the  greatest  specific  gravity  will  fall  most,  rapidly 
through  the  water,  and  will  consequently  pass  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  a  6,  at 
a  point  nearest  the  stationary  spout  I,  whilst  the  particles  next  in  specific  gravity  will 
fall  in  the  next  compartment,  and  so  on.  The  particles  of  ore  to  be  classified  accord- 
ing to  their  specific  gravity  mast  be  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  size,  whilst  any 
material  in  a  granular  state,  and  of  the  same  specific  gravity  in  all  its  particles,  will 
be  classed  according  to  size.  The  action  of  the  apparatus  continues  till  the  compart- 
ments e  are  full  of  ore.  When  full,  the  weighted  levers  r,  are  lifted  up,  and  the  ore 
allowed  to  escape  with  the  water.  In  places  where  water  is  plentiful,  the  apparatus  may 
be  made  to  work  quite  continuously  by  giving  to  the  opening  t,  such  a  size  that 


WATCR  £UPP1V 


no  more  water  can  escape  with  the  ore  than  is  continually  supplied.  The  compart- 
ments e,  may  in  this  case  be  much  smaller.  Where  water  is  scarce  the  quantity  re- 
quired may  be  reduced  considerably  by  fixing  a  bottom  to  the  inner  cylinder  a,  and 
leaving  this  cylinder  empty.  The  drum  will  thereby  get  a  tendency  to  float,  which 
may  be  overcome  as  far  as  necessary  by  potting  ballast  in  it  By  these  means  a 
quantity  of  water  equal  to  the  cubic  contents  of  this  cylinder  will  be  saved ;  at  the 
same  time,  by  giving  greater  dimensions  to  the  compartments  e,  the  water  will  be  made 
to  do  duty  a  longer  time.  The  number  of  revolutions  of  the  drum  will  be  found  in 
most  cases  to  range  between  the  limits  of  two  to  six  per  minute ;  the  diameter  of 
the  drum  from  about  four  feet  and  upwards ;  the  size  of  the  ore  grains,  or  particles, 
from  one  thirty-second  to  half  an  inch.  The  power  required  is  extremely  small,  and 
one  man  can  attend  to  a  great  number  of  these  machines. 

Edwardt  and  Beacher's  Patent  Mineral  and  Coal  Washing  Machine,  consists  of 
two  cisterns,  rectangular  in  horizontal  section.  Within  a  few  inches  of  the  top  of 
these,  perforated  plates  or  screens,  Tijfig.  684</,  are  fixed,  upon  which  the  material  to  be 
washed  is  fed  through  a  hopper,  which  also  connects  the  two  cisterns.  On  the  inner 
sides  of  the  cisterns,  are  two  apertures  closed  by  flexible  discs,  or  diaphragms  of 
leather,  c,  which,  when  the  machines  are  filled  with  water,  cause  it  to  rise  and  fall 
through  a  certain  space,  by  means  of  a  horizontal  vibratory  motion,  which  they 
receive  from  an  eccentric  on  a  shaft,  which  is  driven  either  by  a  steam-engine  attached 
directly  to  it,  or  by  a  driving  belt  and  pulley,  a.     See  Washing  Coal. 
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ihe  cistenil.  These  are  vo  airsnged  m  to  remove  the  upper  stratum  of  the  intiMmDce 
being  acted  upon,  and  discharge  it  into  waggon*  or  other  convenient  receptacle*  i 
theia  upper  strnla  are  of  conne  the  lightest,  the  heavier  part  setlling  npon  the  per- 
forated plates  below. 

When  from  the  action  of  the  machine  &  cuDsiderable  quantity  of  material  has  ac- 
cumulated upnn  these  plates,  the  scrapers  are  thrown  out  of  gear  by  mean*  of  ap- 
paratus attached,  hb,  and  the  sruff  raked  off,  the  operation  being  then  continued  on 
fresh  supplies.  Doors,  oq.,  at  the  bottom  of  themachlQes  admit  of  any  fine  stuff  which 
may  pass  through  the  perforated  plates  being  removed  from  time  to  time  a«  may  be 
necessary. 

These  machines  are  in  use  for  cleansing  coal  as  well  as  other  mineral  subatanees. 

In  such  cases  (he  heavier  stuff  which  remaini  upon  the  plates  eoniistt  of  shale, 
pyrites,  &e.,  very  injurious  substances  in  the  manufacture  of  coke.  One  machine  of 
two  connected  cisterns,  is  capable  of  washing  abont  thirty  tons  per  diem  of  coal,  but 
the  quantity  of  mineral  work  will  depend  opon  the  amount  of  ore  present  in  proportion 
(o  Che  waste.  The  sixe  of  the  perforations  in  the  screens  is  adapted  to  the  quality  of 
the  material  acted  upon. 

A  waahing  machiue  ha*  been  arranged  by  Mr.  John  Hunt,  late  of  Pont-Pean, 
France.  'Ibis  gentleman  slates  that  it  requires  but  little  water,  and  is  ao  contrived 
ns  10  circulate  (bi*  water  for  repeated  use.  Sereral  macbioes  are  in  operation  at 
lead  mines  in  Cornwall. 
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Classifiers. 


Of  late  years  apparatus  of  this  class  bas  been  sCr-Ddily  coming  into  operation,  not 
only  in  lead  and  copper  mine*,  but  also  in  the  dressing  of  tin  ores.  The  prerailing 
principle  is  that  nf  directing  a  pressure  of  water  against  the  density  of  the  descending 
material,  making  the  former  lufficienlly  powerful  to  float  off  certain  minerals  with 
which  the  ore  may  happen  to  be  asaDciatfd.  When  marked  difference  of  densitie* 
eii»I,  and  the  ore  can  be  readily  freed  from  lis  gangue,  thi*  mode  of  »eparalion  will 
be  foand  effective.  Trommels  may  be  advantageously  employed  for  sizing  the  stuff 
previous  to  its  entry  into  the  several  separators. 

Slme  itparaloT. — This  apparatus  ia  due  to  Captain  Isaac  Richards,  of  Devon 
Great  Consols,  and  is  employed  for  removiug  the  slime  from  the  finely-divided  ores 
which  have  passed  through  a  series  of  sieves  set  in  motion  by  the  crusher.  The 
finely-divided  ores  are  for  (his  pnrpose  conveyed  by  mean*  of  a  launder  upon  a  amsll 
water-wheel,  thereby  imparting  to  it  a  slow  rotary  motion.  Whilst  this  is  lurnlng 
time  is  allowed  for  (he  parttclea  to  settle  in  accordance  with  their  aevenl  densitie*  ; 
the  retnll  obtained  il  that  the  heavier  and  coaraer  grains  are  found  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bucket*,  whllft  the  lighter  and  finer  matters  held  in  suspension  are  poured  out  of 
the  buckets  and  flow  away  through  a  lannder  provided  for  that  pnrpose.  The  stuff 
nmainiug  in  the  bottom  of  the  buckets  is  washed  out  by  means  of  jets  of  water  ob- 
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faUDcd  from  ■  preMmre-eoInmD  ten  feet  in  beight,  and  pi 
of  k  TOODd  (Middle. 

The  >hMl  Kfis-  ^*^  ^  four  feel  in  diameter,  ti 


Iwcotj-fouT  bucket*, and  makes  five  reTolutiom  perminole)  b,  iBnoderfor  anpplying 
ibe  Snelj-pDlTfrised  ore  ;  c,  presaure-eolama  1  d.  Jet-piece  i  e.  liianderrorconipving 
offtlie  alime  overflow  of  the  wheel;  r, laaaderfor  cnnvej^iiig  roDghi  to  round  boddie. 
SitatgcuUm. — Thetaili  from  round  buddies  are  someiimea  pa^ed  tbronghtbis  ap- 
paraioa.  It  ooiuiats,  fig.  68^,  of  a  wooden  box  provided  with  va  opeoiog  at  the  bottom, 
A.  wUcb  b  in  e< 


68y 


onllet,  C  and 
fiaaatmall  ngnlnting  ■]uice,D.  The 
(tnff  from  the  buddle*  rnlera  at  e,  ; 
■nd  the  preuare  in  the  coiumn  is  so 
regulaied  aa  to  allow  the  heavier 
partielet  of  tbe  staff  to  descend,  but 
at  Ihe  same  lime  to  wash  awaj  at  r 
tbe  lighter  matlcn  that  may  be  ai- 
sneiatcd  with  the  ore.  This  is  done 
bj  baring  the  aullet  c  of  \ea  area 
than  the  inlet,  and  fixing  on  the 
(itremitj  D  a  eomenient  regulating 
alniee  bj  wblch  means  a  greater  or 
le«  quaQlil;  of  stuff  may  be  passed 
OTCT  the  depresstun  f.  Two  ciilems 
of  this  kind  are  general  If  employed, 

tbe  second  being  nsed  to  collect  anj  rough  particles  thai  ma; 
Ihe  fint.  The  depth  of  the  first  of  these  boxes  inaj  he  eighi 
thirteen  incbes,  and  jli  length  three  feet  six  incbei.  Tbe  dim 
mar  be  eonsiderabi;  leu. 

The  arrangement  of  another  separating  box  is  shown  in  figi.  G84;  and  6B4ft.  The 
ilime  water  flows  in  at  m  i  and  water  still  holdinga  considerable  portluo  of  slime  Sovs 
awaj  from  the  opposite  end.  It  is  necessarj  that  pieces  of  chip,  small  lumps,  or 
other  estraneoni  matter  should  be  intercepted  previoua  to  entering  Ibii  apparatus, 
alto  that  tbe  slimea  should  be  eTenl]r  sited  by  means  of  a  trommel  or  aieve.  Tbe 
beaxiest  portion  of  the  slime  water  in  which  tbe  sand  and  ore  is  contained,  is  dis- 
charged at  0,  which  is  about  an  inch  square.  The  launders  p  p.  are  for  the  purpose 
of  conTey  ing  tbe  alime  water  either  to  buddies  or  shaking  tables.  The  dimcniionaof  the 
cittern  No.  I  are,  length,  six  feet;  width,  one  and  a  half  feel;  depth,  tweWe  inches. 
But  two  other  cisterns  of  similsr  form  are  attached.  No.  1  cistern  will  work  about  ten 
tona  of  stuff  m  twenty-four  hnun,  and  by  widening  the  box  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
seven  inohea  it  will  get  through  twenty  Ions  in  twenty-four  boars.  Affixed  to  one 
side  of  the  boiea  are  hammera  so  contrived  as  to  grve  thirty  blows  per  minute  in  the 
manner  of  a  dolly  tub.  Care  mnst  be  taken  in  tbe  conatmctiun  of  tbeie  classiflera 
that  the  sides  forming  tbe  pyramids  be  neither  too  aleep  nor  loo  flat ;  if  too  flat  the 
Mud  Usfit  to  letlla  nntil  a  qnantilj  baa  accnmnlated,  when  it  would  mddcnlj  nak 


have  passed  off  from 
Men  ioches,  its  width 
lensious  of  the  second 
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and  choke  the  discharge  pipe  d ;  and  if  too  steep  the  classifiers  would  become  of  io> 
coDTeniently  large  dimeDsions.  A  gradient  of  50°  to  the  horizon  is  found  to  be  the 
most  suitable.  The  chief  dimensions  of  two  cisterns,  viz.  one  working  ten,  and  the 
other  twenty  tons,  are  subjoined. 


1 

No.  of  Box. 

Ten  ton*. 

Twenty  ton*. 

Length  of     Brpadth  of 
Box.              Box. 

Depth  or 
Box. 

Length  of 
Box. 

BreaiUh  of      IVpih  of 
Box.       1        Box. 

i 

2 
3 
4 

ft. 

9 

12 

15 

ft. 
2 

4 
8 

ft. 

6 

8 

10 

ft. 

9 
12 
16 

fl. 
5 
9 
15 

ft. 
6 
8 
10 

According  to  experiments  made  in  the  Stamping  House  of  Schemnitz,  where 
twelve  tons  are  stamped  in  twenty-four  hours,  the  first  cistern  separated^  from 
the  slimes  40  per  cent  of  the  ore ;  the  2nd  cistern,  22  per  cent ;  the  3rd  cistern, 
20  per  cent ;  the  4th  cistern,  12  per  cent;  together,  94  per  cent,  leaving  a  loss  of  6 
percent 

From  No.  1  box  every  cubic  foot  of  water  flowing  through  gave  16  pounds  of 
sandy  matter.  No.  2  afforded  13  pounds  of  finer  stuff.  No.  3,  16  pounds,  and  Na 
4  yielded  12  pounds  per  cubic  foot  of  water.  It  should  be  remarked  that  the  outlet 
o  IS  proportioned  to  the  dimensions  of  the  machine. 
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Btrbtt'i  Maehat,  fig.  iHL  The  ore  ind  miaeral  jutarancM,  ifler  pusing 
thtongh  tbe  cnuhiog  ■ppiratn*,  are  iatrodueed  at  a,  and  flav  Ibmugh  the  space 
B  B.  pwiDK  into  °  c.  At  the  bottom  it  a  circular  chamber  b  e,  vitb  a  perforai«d 
cjliDdrical  plate  v.  Water  aoder  preMore  is  aiipplied  by  the  pipe  a,  and  reguUted 
by  the  oock  a. 


Ii  vill  be  seen  that  this  app«ratQ*  contisU  of  an  ettenial  and  internal  cone  with  a 
space  between  ibem,  aod  thai  a  separation  of  the  orej  matter  is  eCFeeied  by  timlling 
tbe  power  of  the  water  between  the  denaiiy  of  the  stuff  to  be  retained,  and  that 
which  ia  tn  be  discharged  aU  J  into  the  ahoot  k. 

At  L  ibe  lat^r  sad  denser  portion  of  ibe  mineral  wliich  has  fallen  through  the 
Mcending  current  of  water,  is  conveyed  either  to  a  jigging  machine  or  some  other 
enriching  apparatus.  Mr.  Borlaie  first  erected  this  apparatui  in  the  United  Slatea 
of  America,  where  it  was  found  to  answer  remarkably  well,  and  he  was  induced  by 
this  success  to  attempt  it*  general  introduction  in  this  country.  In  this  endeavoar 
be  haanot,  boweter,  been  entirely  nccesifiiL  Mr.  Borlaie  has  never  tbeless  succeeded 
in  directing  attention  to  the  adianlsges  to  be  derived  from  carefully  devised  experi- 
ments on  machines  for  clraning  orea  ttom  the  earthy  and  other  matters  mixed  with 
tke  mon  valuable  ore.  His  machine,  above  described,  was  employed  wilb  success 
at  Allenhcads.  The  compaiative  resalts  afforded  by  Bnrlase's  'nimkiog  machine, 
aod  the  common  Nicking  Trunks,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  statement. 

I.Klt>  MiNEB,    AlXtHHEAlM. 

Remits  of  trials  witli  Borlase's  4l  feet  Circular  Lead  Ore,  Slndge,  and  Slime 
Dnaaing  Machine,  and  the  common  Nicking  Trunki,  March  1639. 

FoTtT-tbor  wheelbaTTOwi  fnll  of  exactly  uie  same  description  of  slimes  were  put 
thnu^  each  of  Ibe  respfctive  procesaea 
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havia^  an  ■[wrtare  B,  tX  the  bottom,  about 
an  inch  diameter,  vbich  ii  altenatelj 
closed  and  opeard  hy  meani  of  an  iron 
plate  c,  fitted  opaii  the  vertical  abaft,  to 
irhioh  la  alio  fixed  an  iron  paddle  D, 
which  reTolting  horiiontaily  keepi  the 
ore  and  water  in  eonilant  agitation. 
The  toili  Irom  the  TBrioo*  buddlei,  ai 
well  aa  the  itnfF  from  the  cofen  at  the 
end  of  the  itripa,  flow  in  at  n.  and  pata 
throi^h  a  perforated  aixing  plate  f.  into 
the  cittern.  The  rougher  and  heaTier 
portion!  eaeape  throi^  the  hole  ■  into 
a  atrip  where  it  ia  continoatly  uincci,  in 
order  that  it  maf  be  event;  depoailed. 
and  at  the  tame  lime  freed  mnn  the 
lighter  parliclea.  The  orerflow  eontain- 
ing  Bne  ore  paaaea  bj  the  launder  a 
into  catch  pita,  from  which  heada  and 
middlea  are  taken  to  be  elaborated  by 
meant  of  bnddlei  or  other  apparatoa. 
When  tbii  teparalor  it  emplo;^  in  tin 
dreaung.  it  ia  nioal  to  divide  the  Rnff 
in  tbe  (trip  connected  vith  the  bottom 
of  tbe  boi,  into  hetdt  and  taila.  The 
firit  if  taken  direct  to  the  atampa,  and 
BEldD  pnlveriied  with  roagh  tin  iloff  i 
before  the  tailt  can  ^  to  treated 


•  TIh  cot  b  Bodiitj  imnj.  tt 


■  Tilni  of  labnor  «iil4  ban  BialDtilned  tbna  micWim. 
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"  Mlf-mcliiig  lowing 


mschiiM,  bj  which  the  rongh  puticln  are  separated  from  the  Sue  and  prepared  (or 
the  inclined  plane.  The  ore?  matter  li  carried  into  i  (mall  ciitem  b;  a  amain  <^ 
water  which  enter*  at  tlie  top  and  passes  out  at  the  opposite  tide  hearing  the  finer 
panielea  with  it,  whilst  the  rougher  and  beaiier  particlei  escape  at  the  hotlom  throngh 
•  rising  jet  of  clean  water,  which  prerenCi  the  fine  and  light  particles  fmm  passing  in 
the  same  direclton."  a,  ^.  684n,  inlet  of  clean  water,  B,  Unnder  del JTC ring  the  ore j 
matter,  c,  onclet  of  fine  and  inferior  stuS*,  D,  discharge  orifice  for  rongh  and  beaTj 
stuff.  This  operation  most  be  regtilattrd  by  a  flood-ihnl.  A  ciitem  10  feet  square  on 
the  top,  aod  18  laches  deep  will  pass  through  about  40  toui  in  10  houia.  When 
separating  stamp*  work  a  smaller  ciitern  it  employed,  sa/  14  inches  square,  10  inches 
deep,  this  will  despatch  S  Ions  in  10  honn. 
A  lalnaUe  fiirm  of  separator  is  shown  in  jfi;.  684n,  (hepeculiarily  of  which  cooaiata 


in  the  tsanner  of  introdneiag  the  water  and  slimes.  Instead  of  the  latter  depending 
fnr  aeparation  apon  the  power  of  an  ascending  column  of  water,  it  here  passes  inlo  a 
horiioDial  flow  of  greater  or  less  Tolnme  and  Telocity,  produced  by  altering  the  tap  a. 
t^Mvpartmenta,  Tix.  I,  3,  3  and  4.  are  also  fitted  in  the  box,  (br  the  purpose  <^  receiring 
minoal  of  different  denntiea  and  siie,  which  is  discharged  and  washed  in  slript  set 
ondemexb;  .a,  inlet  launder  to  trommel ;  b,  waiitof  sheet  iron  i  c,  trommel  either  of 
perfinated  plate,  or  wire  gauie  ;  o,  sboot  from  trommel  serviog  to  convey  away  the 
Tongher  portions ;  K,  hopper  for  conveying  stuff  to  shoot  B,  and  fW>m  thence  into  tfae 
box;  r.  laeeoding  colamu  of  water;  o,  tap  for  regulating  the  flow  of  waleri  x,  !.,>,  n, 
outlet  pipes  for  delivering  the  separatird  staff  to  strips  or  buddies;  o,  Uomler  for 
reeeiring  overflow  fi-om  cistern  j  p,  (),  n.  valves  regnUting  the  width  of  the  com- 
partmenta,  also  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  diipoutioa  of  the  diff^ot  mioenb 
with  which  the  on  may  be  associated. 
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n  to  the  machines  already  described,  a 
igoed  bj  Mr  ""    '  "' 

•  plan  of  Ihii  mftchine. 


It  is  deacribed  b;  the  invenlor  at  foltoirt; — Thr  iiiin«ral  fVom  which  it  ii  deiired 
to  (eparate  the  metallio  on  hayiag  baea  enuhed  or  polferised,  is  eoadacted  tbroa;ih 
D  pipe  or  chBDn«l  into  a  revolring  cjlindrital  lieTe,  a  a.  The  laiKcr  part*  pan  tntn 
a  ihoot  or  lannder,  B,  and  from  thence  into  a  Klf-aeting  ji^Dg  machinp.     The 
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slime  or  fine  portion  passes  through  the  meshes  of  the  sieve  into  a  shoot,  c,  and  is 
discharged  into  an  annalar  launder,  from  whence  it  falls  either  into  a  stationary  or 
rerroWing  distributor,  d  d.  From  thence  it  flows  through  suitable  channels  into  the 
cater  part  of  the  machine,  s.  The  apparatus  is  fixed  on  a  perpendicular  axis,  r,  and 
is  kept  in  a  continual  oscillatory  motion  by  means  of  cranks  and  connecting  rods,  o, 
the  speed  of  the  cranks  being  adjusted  so  as  to  keep  the  slime  in  continual  motion, 
and  at  the  same  time  cause  the  ore  to  descend  and  deposit  itself  at  the  bottom,  whilst 
the  waste  or  lighter  portion  is  carried  towards  the^  inner  part  of  the  machine,  where 
it  passes  oyer  a  movable  ring,  H,  which  is  raised  mechanically,  and  in  proportion  as 
the  ore  rises  in  the  apparatus.  The  waste  is  discharged  through  the  outlet  i,  and 
coQTeyed  a « ay  in  launders.  When  the  machine  is  filled  with  ore,  it  can  be  settled, 
as  in  the  dolly  machine,  by  means  of  percussive  hammers,  J  J.  The  ore  can  be 
collected  either  by  reversing  the  gear  and  lowering  the  ring  h,  or  it  may  be  washed 
into  a  receiver  as  convenient. 

Motion  is  given  to  the  vertical  bar  K,  which  is  made  to  vibrate  so  as  to  turn  by 
means  of  a  ratchet  the  wheel  l,  fitted  on  a  horizontal  shaft,  x.  The  ratchet  is 
nused  or  lowered  by  a  worm  screw,  in  order  to  increase  or  decrease  the  speed  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  quality  of  ore  operated  upon.  On  the  horizontal  shaft  m 
is  a  worm  pinion,  that  works  a  wheel  on  a  perpendicular  shaft,  n,  on  which  is  fixed 
a  second  worm  pinion,  raising  or  lowering  the  tooth  segment  on  the  end  of  the  beam 
o.  This  segment  can  be  shifted  out  of  gear.  The  opposite  end  of  the  beam  o  is 
attached  to  the  rod  p,  and  connected  with  the  crossbar  a,  as  also  with  the  ring  h, 
vhich  has  a  reciprocatory  motion  in  the  centre  of  the  perpendicular  shaft  f. 

From  the  foregoing  description  it  would  appear  that  Mr.  Borlase  has  combined  in 
this  apparatus  the  principles  of  the  round  huddle  with  that  of  the  dolly  tub. 


The  Strake,  Tye,  and  Strip. 

These  appliances  may  be  considered  modifications  of  each  other.  Instead  of  effecting 
a  separation  by  relying  upon  subsidence  according  to  the  specific  gravity  of  the  sub- 
stsDces,  they  are  mechanically  impelled  against  a  volume  of  water  so  r^;ulated  as  to 
carrj  off  the  lighter  particles. 

Fig,  684  q  represents  the  ground  plan  of  a  strake  employed  in  the  lead  mines  of  Wales. 

684g 


Its  extreme  length  is  about  18  feet,  width  3  feet.  The  top  increases  from  18  inches 
to  2  feet  9  inches  wide.  It  is  constructed  of  wood,  the  bottom  being  covered  with 
sheet-iron. 

The  tye  is  usually  20  feet  long,  2\  feet  wide,  and  is  often  employed  for  cleaning 
hntchwork.  In  some  instances  when  the  ore  or  dradge  is  very  rich,  it  is  crushed  and 
then  tyed  into  heads,  middles,  and  tails,  the  first  portion  going  to  pile,  the  middles 
le-Ued,  and  the  tails  treated  as  refuse  or  washed  in  the  huddle. 

Fig.  684  r,  a,  inflow  of  water ;  B,  head  of  tye ;  c,  partition  board.   The  stuff  is  intro- 


duced into  the  cistern  d,  flows  over  the  inclined  front  e,  and  is  broomed  at  f.  Between 
X  and  o  are  the  heads,  from  g  to  h  middles,  u  to  i  tails.  At  k  is  an  outlet  launder 
regulated  with  a  flood  shut     An  outline  plan  of  the  tye  is  shown,  y?^.  684  «. 
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The  strip  also  consists  of  a  wooden  box 
with  its  bottom  inclined  at  a  greater  or  lets 
angle,  in  order  to  suit  the  character  of  the 
BtnS  to  be  operated  npon.  The  object  of 
this  apparatus  is  somewhat  analogous  to 
the  separating  box,  riz.  to  deprive  the  ore 
•of  the  fine  particles  with  which  it  may  be 
associated,  and  thereby  to  enrich  it  for  subsequent  treatment  A  rather  strong  stream 
of  water  is  employed,  against  which  the  mixed  mineral  is  violently  projected  by  means 
of  a  shovel.  When  ores  are  strong  and  clean  in  their  grain,  but  little  loss  can  occur 
from  this  process,  provided  proper  care  be  exercised  in  conducting  it ;  but  if  their 
structure  be  delicate  and  the  constituents  intimately  mixed,  the  wastage  must  ueoea- 
earily  be  great 

The  illustration,  Jig.  684  f,  shows  a  strip,  cofer,  and  settling  cistern,  with  filtering 


apparatus  contrived  for  lead  ore.  a,  vertical  launder  6  inches  square,  delivering  water 
into  the  box  B,  9  inches  long  by  26  inches  wide  at  the  point  c ;  d,  bottom  of  strip 
covered  with  sheet  iron,  6  feet  long  and  16^  inches  wide  at  e.  At  this  point  a  ledge 
of  wood  is  sometimes  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  modifying  the  velocity  of  the 
water  and  forming  a  kind  of  shallow  reservoir,  so  as  to  allow  the  workman  to  stir  the 
stuff.  At  the  end  of  the  strip  a  cofer,  f,  is  fixed,  1 1  inches  deep,  30  inches  square ; 
H,  settling  box,  6  feet  long  and  30  inches  deep ;  k,  outlet  for  waste  water.  At  g  is 
inserted  a  filtering  launder,  13  inches  deep,  extending  across  the  cistern.  At  J  a 
similar  launder  is  placed,  about  9  inches  deep.  The  water  comes  in  at  ▲,  is  lodged  in 
cistern  b,  flows  smoothly  over  the  feather-edged  board  c,  falls  into  d  ;  here  the  orey 
matter  is  exposed  to  its  action,  a  portion  settles  in  f,  the^omn  and  other  light  waste 
then  descends  through  o,  depositing  itself  in  the  box  h  ;  and  to  retain  the  valuable 
products  as  much  as  possible  it  is  filtered  at  J,  through  a  perforated  plate  covering  the 
bottom  of  the  launder.  In  stripping  care  must  be  taken  to  regulate  the  overflow  of 
water  at  c ;  rough  stuff  must  be  subjected  to  a  stronger  current  than  flner  matter, 
and  the  bottom  of  the  strip  should  be  constructed  with  a  greater  inclination.  In  some 
lead  mines  the  huddle  and  hutchwork  is  stripped  to  l:^  re-jigged  whilst  the  stuff 
resulting  from  the  filtering  box  is  hand-buddled  until  sufficiently  enriched  for  the 
dolly.  When  ore  is  associated  with  a  heavy  matrix,  and  the  grain  breaks  into  a 
lesser  size  than  the  other  particles,  the  stripping  may  be  performed  by  inversion,  that 
is  to  wash  the  orey  product  into  the  cover  and  filtering  hutch,  retaining  the  worthless 
portions  at  d. 

The  flat  huddle,  fig.  684  «,  is  a  modification,  peculiar  to  the  Welsh  mines,  of  the 
inclined  plane,  and  different  from  all 

others  in  its  great  proportional  breadth  68 4u 

as  well  as  its  very  trifling  inclination. 

The  stuff  is  placed  in  a  small  heap 
on  one  side  of  the  supply  of  water, 
and  drawn  with  a  hoe  partly  against 
and  partly  across  the  stream  to  the 
other  side  of  the  huddle,  losing  in  its 
passage  all  the  lighter  parts.  A  heap 
of  ore  treated  in  this  manner  may  be 
deprived  of  a  portion  of  blende  and  pyrites,  minerals  which  fh)m  their  high  specific 
gravity  may  have  resisted  previous  operations,  a,  platform  of  boards  inclined  two 
and  a  half  inches  in  seven  feet  6,  catch  pit  two  feet  deep.  The  width  of  this  huddle 
varies  from  ten  to  twelve  feet. 

Lisburne  machine. — This  apparatus  was  invented  by  the  agents  of  the  Lisbarne 
Mines,  Cardiganshire,  and  has  been  most  successfully  employed  in  separating  blende 
from  lead  ores.  Fig.  684  v  represents  an  elevation,  and  fig.  684  to  a  ground  plan  of  this 
machine.  B,  rakes  or  scrapers  set  at  an  angle,  depending  from  rods  having 
their  axis  of  motion  on  the  arbor  s.     This  arbor,  as  well  as  a  parallel  one,  are 
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curiMloafKetioQroUenoo'.iadfobraMd  together  u  to forai  It  kiad  of  ft»iii&  m 
rod  xtaehcd  10  Aame,  and  eoDiieeted  vitli  vilcr-wheel  u  v,  bilBbc?  beam  counter- 
fei^ag  the  frame,  and  Teadered  aeoenur  in  onier  to  eqaaliie  the  molJoD.  p  p',  balance 
cMcbea  wniag  to  nppoit  the  third  arbor  when  ele»ated.    Thii  arbor  it  atn  parallel 


to  Ac  oth«r  t«o,  bat  haa  iti  pocitioD  00  the  lop  »{  the  gnidu  frame  ibown  id  the 
deration.  It  pM*e«  immediately  onder  the  angle  of  the  1.  shaped  rodi,  and  is 
mooiited  on friclioii  wfaeeli.  Its  action  is  as  follows: — Whentbe  scrapers liave  nearlj 
com[dcted  ihw  aaccnding  slTDke  this  arbor  is  eleratedbf  means  of  the  iredge-tbaped 
nnje«tfaa  on  the  tcni  of  the  frsme,  and  immediBtelj  the  baluice  citch  acis  so  w  lo  retain 
it  in  this  position  dnriiiK  (he  di^sceudiog  stroke,  at  the  termination  of  vbich  the  ealch 
ecOM*  in  contact  with  the  projecling  screw  shown  in  the  elcTStion,  (hereby  dropping 
the  aci^ien  upon  the  face  of  the  baddle;  Conseqaently,  in  Ibe  Ascending  stroke 
these  acrapera  ploagh  the  vein  stuff  against  the  Sow  of  the  stream.  The  orej  matter 
to  be  operated  npon  is  inlrodneed  into  thi'  compartment  shown  on  the  top  of  the 
plan,  and  bj  meani  of  the  diagonal  scrapen  it  is  washed  and  passed  slowly  acrow  the 
table,  the  heaTier  portion  being  deliTered  into  the  bin  r,  and  the  lighter  matter  into 
the  boa  r*,  whilst  the  tails  are  lodged  in  the  strips  hh.  The  water  employed  in 
dtiTing  the  wheel  is  alao  nsed  for  the  baddle.  one  portion  of  it  serrei  to  introduce  (he 
otc,  whilst  the  other  is  regnlai^y  diffused  over  the  sor&ce  of  the  table,  and  waahes  (he 
waste  from  the  stuff.  In  case  the  quantity  of  water  is  too  large  for  settling  the 
rtaidDCi  flowing  into  the  strips  n  h,  and  connected  with  the  bins  f  f",  discharge  laon- 
dcta  are  provided  at  a. 

The  table  of  the  baddle  baa  an  inclination  towards  the  bios  r  F*,  and  catch  pits  he. 
This  machine  makea  abont  twelve  strokes  per  minute,  and  may  be  fiirniihed  with 
any  number  of  rakes:  With  twenty-two  t«ket,  forty  tons  of  staff  may  be  concea- 
tnlad  in  ten  hoan,  so  as  to  afford  ore  for  the  dilning  siere,  whilst  the  blende  will 
be  suBciently  cleaned  for  the  market  The  cost  of  this  apparatus  complete  is  about 
thirty  pODuda. 

^g*.  6S4.>  and  6845  represent  plan  and  side  eleration  of  a  rotary  separator.  The 
water- wheel  <,  is  six  feet  diameter,  and  is  constructed  of  wood,  with  >heet-in>n  buckets. 
The  speed  of  the  trommel  is  carefully  adjusted  to  the  character  of  the  stuff  intended 
to  be  treated.  This  is  effecled  by  shiAing  the  band  on  the  driTing  cones  B  B.  Strew, 
heath,  and  other  extraiieons  anbstances  are  prevented  from  entering  the  separating 
table  by  means  of  an  iron  grating  c,  fixed  near  the  top  of  the  hopper.  The  trommel 
»,  is  formed  of  three  iron  hoops  braced  (ogetlier  by  flat  lateral  bars,  six  feel  in  length. 
Into  these  bars  are  inserted  the  scrspeti,  which  are  set  splrallyin  the  form  of  a  screw. 
The  hoopa  are  4  feet  diameter,  |  inch  thick,  by  1  j  inch  wide.  The  scrapers  are 
made  of  light  sheet-iron,  and  are  9  inches  wide  by  6  inches  deep,  with  shanks  or 
stems  sii  inches  long,  thus  making  the  diameter  from  edge  to  edge  of  acrepers  6  feet. 
Twelve  rows  of  scrapers  are  mouuted  on  tbe  periphery  of  the  trommeL  The  flrat, 
SIth,  and  ninth  rows  contain  nine,  and  the  remaining  row*  are  fitted  with  eight 
•erapen.  Each  Sct«pcr  is  adj>ul«l  by  slightly  rotating  the  stem,  and  tighteniag  the 
screw-nuts  over  and  under  (he  trommel-ring. 

The  trommel  is  rotated  against  flie  flow  of  water.     From  tbe  vertical  axis  of  the 
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tcommel,  the  table  f,  ii  more  or  Ie«  ineliDed,  according  (o  tlie  density  of  tbi  mmenli 
to  be  wptvated.  The  enricbed  iCufF  a  collected  in  tbe  eide-bio,  S^  feet  in  width  b^ 
e  feet  in  length.     From  this  receptacle  the  ntod  mn;  be  transferred  to  jigging  liersi, 


maud  buddies,  or  other  auitable  drewing  apparatui 
Btrake  H,  is  eitber  subjected  lo  additional  mechanical 
from  ore,  taken  lo  the  refuse  heap. 


The  "  work  "  to  be  eariched  entera  at  c,  on  one  aide  of  the  table,  and  is  dash  .-d 
against  the  flowing  water  by  the  action  of  tbe  scrapera.  The  heatier  portion  is  pro- 
gressed aerosa  (he  table,  and  parsed  inlo  an  ore-bin,  throu(;h  an  opening  IS  iachra 
long  and  3  inches  deep.  The  lighter  materials  are  drifted  into  the  strake,  and  in  this 
way  a  separation  is  effected.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  distribute  the  stream  of 
waler  equally  iii>on  'be  surface  of  the  table,  and  to  proportion  its  volume  so  as  to 
divide  the  inferior  from  tbe  more  valuable  minerals.  Tbe  water  flowing  from  the 
wheel  may  serve  ool  only  to  inpply  the  lahle,  hut  a  part  of  it  may  alio  be  diverted 
into  the  feed-hopper  c,  and  any  excess  discharged  tiy  the  laonder  j.  The  qoantily 
of  stuff  which  can  he  passed  throngh  this  apparatos  in  a  period  of  ten  hour*  will 
vary  with  (he  densities  of  the  oiinerals  to  be  separati'd. 

S«NI>    aND    SUXG    DBKSaiKQ    MaCHINERT. 

In  most  mines  a  large  proportion  of  the  ore  is  composed  of  dradge,  and  has  to  be 
brought  to  a  fine  state  of  subdivision  eiiher  by  tbe  crushing  mill  or  stamps.     In  this 
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condition  the  ore  la  freed  from  sterile  matter,  and  rendered  fit  for  metallurgic  treat- 
ment  A  Tariety  of  machines  have  been  invented  and  applied  to  this  division  of 
dr»suig.  in  which  the  leading  principle  is  to  produce  a  separation  by  subsidence,  ac- 
cording to  the  density  of  the  substances.  In  connection  with  this  principle,  the  stuff 
is  not  permitted  to  have  a  vertical  fall,  but  is  traversed  by  a  flow  of  water,  on  a 
table  or  bed  set  at  such  an  angle  to  the  horizontal  plane  as  may  be  found  ex- 
pedient. With  extremely  fine  stuff,  apparatus  including  both  of  these  features  are 
sometimes  subjected  to  a  mechanical  jar  or  vibration,  so  as  to  loosen  and  ^ect,  as  it 
were,  the  worthless  matter  with  which  it  may  be  charged.  In  concentrating  crushed 
or  stamped  ore,  a  certain  quantity  will  often  exist  in  a  very  minute  state  of  division, 
unable  to  withstand  the  currents  and  volume  of  water  necessary  for  the  separation  of 
the  larger  particles. 

The  amount  and  richness  must  necessarily  depend  upon  the  united  produce  and 
character  of  the  ore,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  treatment  observed.  A  good  dresser  will 
form  as  little  slime  as  possible,  since  when  the  ore  is  brought  to  this  condition  it  ii 
usually  associated  with  a  large  mass  of  worthless  matter ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the 
expense  of  extracting  it  is  materially  increased.  The  loss  under  the  most  favourable 
manipulation  is  very  larg^,  whilst  the  machinery  requisite  is  probably  more  couf- 
plicated  and  expensive  than  any  other  section  of  the  dressing  plant.  Although  several 
machines  are  illustrated  under  this  head,  and  many  more  might  have  been  added,  it 
does  not  follow  that  they  may  be  advantageously  employed  for  every  varietv  of  ore. 

Thus  an  apparatus  which  would  enrich  slimes  by  one  operation  from  1  !>  to  5  per 
cent  might  be  both  economical  and  desirable  for  treating  copper  ore,  but  would  not 
be  so  important  in  the  case  of  lead  ore  of  the  same  tenure ;  for  after  deducting  the 
loss  of  metal  incident  to  the  enrichment,  charging  the  manipulative  cost  on  the  full 
quantity  of  stuff,  and  estimating  the  relative  value  of  the  two  products,  it  might  be 
found  that  one  would  scarcely  leave  a  margin  of  gain,  whilst  the  other  would  yield  a 
sat'sfaciory  profit 

The  proper  sizing  of  slime  is  as  necessary  as  in  the  case  of  coarser  work,  and  for 
this  purpose  Captain  Isaac  Richards,  of  the  Devon  Consols  Mine,  has  arranged  a 
peculiar  slime  pit.  The  water  and  stuff  from  the  slime  separated,  is  delivered  through 
a  launder  into  this  pit,  at  the  head  of  which  is  fixed  a  slightly  inclined  plank,  divided 
into  channels  by  slips  of  wood  set  in  a  radial  direction  from  the  aperture  of  the 
delirery  launder.  This  pit  has  the  form  of  an  inverted  cone,  and  since  the  water 
passes  through  it  at  a  very  slow  rate,  the  more  valuable  and  heavier  matters  will 


be  deposited  at  the  bottom.  This  apparatus  thus  becomes  not  only  a  slime  pit,  but 
also  a  slime  dresser. 

The  ordinary  slime  pit  has  usually  vertical  sides  and  a  flat  bottom ;  the  slime  and 
water  enters  it  at  one  of  its  ends  by  a  narrow  channel,  and  leaves  from  the  other  by 
the  same  means. 

A  strong  central  current  is  thus  produced  through  the  pit,  which  not  only  carries 
with  it  a  portion  of  valuable  slime,  but  also  produces  eddies  and  counter-currents 
t.wards  the  sides,  which  have  the  effect  of  retaining  matters  which  from  their  small 
dirhsity  should  have  been  rejected. 
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The  improTed  pit,  fig.  6g4z,receim  itttUme*  trom  the  divided  head  d,  and  leiik 
portioaofthem  off  Kgain  at  c,  whilst  the  richer  and  hesvier  nutlen,  which  fall  to 
the  bottom  of  tbe  uraogemeDt,  eacape  ihroagh  the  lauodiir  u.  and  are  regulated  by 
•neuii  of  the  plug  a,  and  the  regulaiiDg  screw  a'. 

At  Devon  CoDioli  tbe  slimes  flowiug  from  tbe  Isnader  D  an  direcllf  paned  over 
Bmnlon's  macbioes,  bat  inslrad  of  thene  sleepiDg  tables  maif  be  emplojed. 

In  many  casta  sand  and  slime  alulT  are  much  commingled  with  cla;,  and  require 
to  be  broken  and  disintegrated  before  the  ore  can  be  extracted.  A  method  for  ae- 
eompliihing  this  is  shawn  in  Ju/.  SRJ.      a  is   the  circumferential  line  of  a  Rjniid 


bnddle;  b,  laander  leading  to  such  baddle,  or  anj  other  enriching  apparatnit  c, 
■ffting  trommel;  n.  rotating  paddlei  j  G.toimeator;  r,  driTing  ihafL 

A  modificatioD  of  this  method  i*  founij  in  the  slime  trommel,^.  685  a.  A,  hopper, 
into  which  slimes  are  lodged  ;  B,  laundn',  deliferiiig  cleau  waler  into  hopper  a  ;  c, 
trommel  of  sheet  iron,  fitted  in  the  interior  with  spikes  for  the  purpose  of  dividing 
the  stuff;  D,  disc,  perforated  to  prevent  (he  passage  of  piece*  of  chips  or  bits  of  e\mj 
and  stone ;  e,  Archimediaa  pipes  fitted  into  a  disc  of  sheet  iron,  conveyiiig  water 
iiil«  ganie  or  perforated  trommel  r ;  a,  slime  cittern  ;  s,  cistern  for  receiving  die 


rough  stuff)  J,  slime  outlet,  communicating  with  round  bnddle,  or  other  suitable 
apparatus ;  B,  outlet  for  trommel  raff,  which  ma;  be  delivered  to  a  sizing  eislem. 
Tbe  speed  of  the  gauze  immmel  for  fine  slimes  varies  fVvm  BO  to  100  feet  per 

Hand  ftiuUic.— ^This  apparatus  is  somewhat  eiteniively  emplajed  in  lead  mines 
for  the  concentration  of  stuff  which  eontaias  but  a  small  proportion  of  ore,  such  as 
middle*  and  tails  resulting  frota  the  round  buddle.  or  the  tails  firom  strips,  &c.  A 
riling  column  of  water  is  sbown  at  a.  This  flows  into  a  trough  B,  and  through  peg 
holes  into  c.  Here  the  stuff  to  be  treated  is  introduced,  and  continualtj  agitated  by 
the  boy  Id  attendance.  The  finer  portion  passes  through  the  perforated  plate  at  D, 
and  is  distributed  by  the  fimshaped  incline  n  in  an  nnifortn  sheet  on  the  head  of 
the  baddies.  A  boy  stands  jusi  below  the  line  of  middles  with  a  wooden 
rake ;  with  this  instrument  be  continually  directs  the  descending  current  to  the  head 
of  the  buddle,  and  by  this  means  succeeds  in  separating  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
ore  than  would  otherwise  be  done.     Whether  the  rake  nr  the  broom  ie  employed,  it 
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bfiwMlthitKMDaaftba  toe  lemi  ia^rind  to  the  extrwM  t»U  of  the  Saddle     In 
ordarlo  (revest  lhl«  the  fMnaohM  boen  introdnevd.     It  ii  ttruDed  with  caiiTui 


and  mlwt7«  floata  on  the  water.  Thit  mutui  retuDi  tlie  fine  lead,  whicb  ii  from 
time  to  time  mihed  off  in  &  citteni.  The  lection  to  the  firvt  dotted  line  ihoiri  the 
bcwU  of  the  boddle;  Itom  lhi>  to  the  leeond  dotted  line  will  be  the  middlea,  and 
froo  the  aeeond  dotted  line  the  taila  commence.  It  iniiil,  however,  be  remarked 
that  the  exact  tine  of  beadi,  taili.  and  middle*  mast  depend  upon  their  relative 
riehoeaa.  The  wooden  rake  ia  nndonbledlj  preferable  10  the  broom,  at  will  appear 
ftooi  the  fdlowing  eiperiinent,  eTery  thing  being  eqnal  in  Iwih  trials. 
Ijtnff  opoited  upon  ;  tail*  from  nahlng  itripa  aaaayed  1 3  per  cent. 


With  Broom. 


Ho.  1.  Heada,  aaaa^ed 
I.  Middlea,  ditto 
3.  Tail*,      ditto 


It  would  be  fonnd  B  great  improrement  if  theee  boddle*  were  arranged  ao  m  to  hare 
their  bolloma  elevated  when  it  mi^ht  be  neceaaarj.  Aa  they  are  fitted  at  present  ihe 
angle  at  ibe  head  ia  a  conatantiT  increaiing  one.  The  reault  ii,  the  heada  become 
poorer  and  the  taili  richer,  proTided  the  fised  inclination  of  the  buddle  ia  correct  at 
Itaitiiig,  aa  the  operalion  pmceeda.  In  proportian  to  the  pooroesa  of  the  itaff  the 
boddle  ihould  have  ili  width  inereoaed,  aa  well  aa  be  made  ahellowrr.  If  the  stuff 
he  alao  paaaed  throogb  a  trommel  before  entering  the  buddle,  the  result  will  be  found 
Boch  iraprored. 

71a  Rmaid  BmliiU  ia  said  to  bare  been  first  introduced  into  Cardiganahire,  bat  has 
now  become  general  in  everj  important  mining  diatricL    Thia  machine  servea  ic 


of  wood,  and  about  18  feet  in  diameter,  on  which  the  staff  ir  distributed ;  n  is  a 
cooc  aapporting  the  npper  part  of  the  appaiMaa,  and  aerving  to  effect  the  eqaul  dis- 
tiibotiaa  of  the  orey  matter,  d  is  a  wheel  lor  giTiog  motion  to  the  arrangement ; 
K,  a  tunnel  perforated  with  four  boles  and  fomi^ed  at  top  with  an  annular  trough  ; 
r  r  are  arm*  eatrjing  two  bnishea  balanced  by  the  weighta  o  o  ;  a  is  a  laander  for 

vol.il  h 
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conducting  the  staff  from  the  pit  i ;  k  is  a  receptacle  in  \rhich  the  slimes  mixed 
with  water  are  worked  up  in  suspension  hy  the  tormentor,  which  is  a  wooden 
cylinder  provided  with  a  number  of  iron  spikes ;  l  is  a  pulley  taking  its  motion 
from  a  water-wheeU  and  M  a  circular  sieve  fixed  on  the  arbor  n.  The  stuff  at  k  is 
gradually  worked  over  a  bridge  forming  one  of  the  sides  of  a  catch  pit  between 
the  sieve  m  and  the  tormentor,  from  whence  it  passes  off  into  the  sieve  by  which 
the  finer  particles  are  strained  into  the  pit  i,  whilst  the  coarser  together  with 
chips  and  other  extraneous  matters  are  discharged  on  the  inclined  fioorin  connection 
with  the  launder  o.  From  the  pit  i  the  stuff  flows  by  the  launder  h  into  the  funnel  e, 
and  after  passing  through  the  perforations  flows  over  the  surface  of  the  fixed  cone  b, 
and  from  thence  towards  the  circuinference,  leaving  in  its  progress  the  heavier 
portions  of  its  constituents,  whilst  tlie  surface  is  constantly  swept  smooth  by  means  of 
the  revolving  brushes.  By  this  means  the  particles  of  different  densities  will  be 
found  arranged  in  consecutive  circles.  The  arms  usually  make  from  two  and  a 
half  to  four  revolutions  per  minute,  and  a  machine  having  a  bed  1 8  feet  in  diameter 
will  work  up  from  15  to  20  tons  of  stuff  per  day  of  10  hours. 

In  the  ordinary  round  huddle  the  stuff  is  somewhat  unevenly  distributed,  as  well  as 
imperfectly  separated.  This  arises  from  the  small  diameter  of  the  cone  at  its  base, 
and  the  large  volume  of  water  and  slime  discharged  upon  its  limited  surface.  These 
objections  are  to  a  certain  extent  removed  by  an  improved  round  huddle,  Jig.  685  d. 
After  the  stuff  has  passed  through  a  revolving  trommel  or  gyrating  connected  with  the 
apparatus,  and  to  a  certain  extent  sized,  it  is  conveyed,  by  means  of  a  launder,  into 


685<f 


a  hopper  a,  and  falls  into  the  basin  b.  The  slime  from  this  basin  flows  freely  over 
the  convex  plate  e  e'.  It  will  appear  that  this  arrangement  secures  an  uniform  distri- 
bution of  the  stuff,  and  at  the  same  time  the  heavier  portion  is  concentrated  with 
greater  rapidity  than  can  be  accomplished  by  means  of  the  common  rotating  huddle. 
The  diameter  of  the  hopper  from  g  to  B  is  12  inches,  from  j  to  k  6  inches,  the 
basin  from  c  to  d  is  9  inches  diameter,  and  the  conical  centre  from  f  to  f'  is  7  feet 
diameter.  The  huddle  bottom  is  covered  with  plank  in  the  usual  way.  Its  diameter 
is  25  feet,  with  an  annular  ditch  or  gullet  12  inches  wide.  Into  this  gullet  the 
sterile  sand  is  scraped,  and  if  the  nature  of  the  ground  will  admit,  the  bottom 
of  the  gullet  may  be  sufficiently  inclined  to  scour  away  the  stuff,  by  the  action  of  a 
stream  of  water.  Captain  Josiah  Thomas  states  that  the  inclination  of  the  huddle 
floor  at  Dolcoath  varies  from  1  h  inch  to  ^  an  inch  in  the  foot ;  viz.  for  working 
** roughs"  Ij  inch,  for  slimes  I'inch,  for  treating  stamps  work,  \  an  inch.  The 
diameter  of  the  wood  centre  f  f*,  also  varies  from  7  to  10  feet  diameter.  Mr.  J.  M. 
Pike,  of  Camborne,  has  furnished  the  following  dimensions  of  a  huddle  erected  at 
Tincroft,  by  Captain  Teague  : — 

Floor  of  huddle,  20  feet  diameter. 

Inclination  of  floor  of  huddle,  \  of  an  inch  in  a  foot 

Wood  cone,  9  feet  diameter,  depth  15  inches. 

Number  of  arms  in  huddle,  6. 

Height  of  arms  from  wood  cone,  7  inches. 

Speed  of  distributing  plate,  2  J  revolutions  per  minute. 

Buddie,  21  feet  diameter,  filled  in  24  hours  to  a  depth  of  13  inches.  Contents 
128  cubic  feet,  or  6 J  cubic  feet  per  hour,  requiring  1080  gallons  of  water,  or  204 
gallons  per  cubic  foot  of  stuff  treated. 

The  transverse  section,  ^p.  685  <•,  shows  the  application  of  these  buddies  to  the 
enrichment  of  tin  ores  at  Wheal  Uny,  in  Cornwall,    a,  stamps  pass ;  b,  framework 
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flf  (taiap«i  c,  tt>mp«  plfttform  ;  d.  launder  for  comeying  itamp  work  to  baddies  e 
aod  r.     Between  tbe  mpectiTe  bnddlee  ruD»  a  gullet,  a,  into  which  the  vute  flows. 


when  the  fluheli,  h  h,  are  opened.  The  bed  of  each  huddle  is  20  feet  in  diameter, 
Ibe  aiuDlar  ipaees,  1 1,  1  fnot  wide,  making  the  dislance  from  wall  to  wall  22  feet 
It  win  be  obaerred  that  tbe  acnalar  space  is  inclined  towards  the  gullet,  o.  One 
boddle  is  snSicietit  to  treat  the  staff  palverised  bj  a  set  of  twelve  or  siiteen  stamp- 
bead*.     At  Wheal  Vnj,  14  huddle*  are  employed. 

The  inclination  of  the  bnddle  bottom  is  \  of  »n  inch  per  foot  Motion  in  given  to 
tbe  centre  plate  and  amis  by  means  of  bevil  gearing,  actuated  by  the  stamping  engine. 
The  dinlribnling  plate  of  the  boddle  makes  2^  reTolalions  per  minitle.  The  stamp- 
work,  when  pasied  throngh  a  perforuled  plate,  having  3G  boleatotbe  lineal  inch,  can 
he  concentrated  at  the  rate  of  5  cubic  feet  per  hour.  Tbe  arrangement  of  the  dressing 
floor  is  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Pike,  of  Camborne. 

German  rotating  btuUle. — This  machine  is  said  to  effect  the  separation  of  the 
earthy  matte™  from  finely  divided  ore*  more  readily  thsn  the  ordioBry  rouud  huddle. 
Fes'  tbii  purpose  the  pulverised  ore  is  iatrodnced  near  the  centre  of  a  Urge  slightly 
conical  rotating  table,  and  flowing  down  towards  its  periphery  a  portion  of  the  upper 
part  or  head  becowel  St  once  fVeed  from  extraneoos  sabstances.  Beyond  this  line  of 
separation  in  the  direction  of  the  circumference,  the  Bluff  is  Buhjecicd  to  the  action 
of  a  series  of  brushes  or  rakes,  and  by  means  of  a  sheet  of  water  flowing  over  the 
^tated  sliroes,  clean  ore  is  staled  to  be  produced  almost  at  a  single  operation. 

The  illnBtraiioii,^j;.  66i/,  represents  this  machine  as  Eist  erected  at  Clausthal,  but 


It  may  be  remarked  (hat 
ntodifled  by  Mr.  Zennrr.  A  is  a: 
IG  feel  in  iliameti.r,  and  rising  tt 
15  inches  in  diameter,  operated 
drives  the  pinion  /,  the  axis  of 
rod  fitted  with  bruhhes;  a  is  nn 


of  its  mechanirat  details  have  been  since  judiciously 

an  aiis  sujiporiiag  and  giving  motion  to  the  table  ii, 

'ardi  the  centre  1  inch  per  foot ;  c,  cast-iron  wheel 

n  by  the  tangeniial  scrrw  n.     The  tooth-wheel  r 

'hich  is  provided  w^th  a  crank  giving  motion  to  a 

ipported  on  the  axis  of  the  table 


two  abtive  its  surface,  and  so  divided  thai  one  gunner  ot  it  serves  for  the  receptioi 
and  ei]aal  diitnbuiion  of  the  clime,  whilst  the  other  three  quarters  sapply  clear 
water  ;  b,  hmoder  for  supplying  slime  ore.  behind  which  is  auolhet  not  sbo«n.  for 
bringing  in  clear  water,  o,  tiongh  supplying  additional  water  to  the  stuff 
agitated  by  the  bmshes.  One  end  of  this  water-trough  is  fixed  about  the 
middle  of  the  table,  whilst  the  other  advancea  in  a  curved  direction  nntrlj  to  tbe 
eitcamference. 
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The  concave  dime  huddle. — The  object  of  this  apparatus  is  to  concentrate  on  the 
periphery  of  the  floor,  instead  of  the  centre.  This  arrangement  gives  an  immense 
working  area  for  the  heads,  and  at  the  same  time  admits  of  the  separation  of  a  greater 
portion  of  the  waste  than  can  be  efifected  by  the  ordinary  round  huddle.  After  the 
slimy  water  has  been  discharged  on  the  edge,  the  area  over  which  it  has  to  be  distri- 
buted is  gradually  contracting,  thereby  increasing  the  velocity  of  the  flow,  and 
enabiipg  it  to  sweep  ofif  a  proportionate  quantity  of  the  lighter  matter  associated  with 
the  ore.    a  represents  the  inflow  slime  launder;  h,  a  separating  tromm^  through 


which  the  slimes  pass  previous  to  their  entrance  into  the  launder  a.  c,  outlet  launder, 
for  taking  off  castaways;  </,  arbor  giving  motion  to  the  huddle  arms  and  diagonal 
distributing  launders  attached  thereto  held  by  the  braces  w  w';  e,  bevel  wheel  on 
driving  arbor;  f^  downright  launder,  to  which  is  aflSxed  a  regulating  cock,  A,  for  sup- 
plying slimes  to  trommel ;  A,  launder  for  delivering  clean  water  to  circular  box  m, 
and  which  water  passes  through  slot  openings  at  />/?,  uniting  with  and  thinning  the 
slimy  matter  previous  to  its  passing  into  the  diagonal  delivery  launders;  t,  circular 
pit  for  receiving  tailings.  Attached  to  the  wooden  bar  x  is  a  piece  of  canvass  with 
corresponding  pieces  depending  in  a  similar  manner  from  each  arm,  and  which  serve 
to  give  an  even  surface  to  the  stuff  in  their  rotation.  The  slimes  flow  from  four 
diagonal  launders,  each  having  its  upper  end  in  communication  with  box  /.  The 
speed  of  the  arms  and  diagonal  launders  must  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  stuff  to  be 
operated  upon ;  for  rough  sands  eight  revolutions  per  minute  have  been  found  sufficient, 
but  for  fine  slimes  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  revolutions  in  the  same  time  are  necessary. 
The  inflow  of  slime  and  water  should  also  be  proportioned  to  the  speed  and  density 
of  the  stuff  to  be  treated.  No  precise  instructions  can  be  offered  on  this  head,  but  an 
experienced  dresser  would  easily  determine  the  proportions  after  a  few  trials.  The 
bed  is  eighteen  feet  diameter,  and  has  a  declination  of  about  six  inches  from  the  edge 
to  the  point  where  it  unites  with  the  horizontal  portion  of  the  floor.  The  cost  of  this 
apparatus  complete  is  about  152.  It  is  employed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Prussia 
and  affords  highly  satisfactory  results. 

Experiment  on  slime  ore,  very  fine  and  much  intermixed  with  carbonate  of 
iron  :— 

Produce  before  entering  huddle     -        -      6  per  cent. 

^ea<£t  of  huddle  averaging  3  inches  deep  1  ,oio/      j  ««         r   -i  *        ri    j 

and  22  inches  wide  -         -        -        ^  |  I2i%  and  30  oz.  of  sUver  per  ton  of  lead. 

Middles  of  huddle  averaging  1}  inches  1  ^m/      j  ^« 

deep  and  18  inches  wide   -        -        -  )  «*%  ^"^  ^^  ox. 

TaiU  of  huddle  averaging  j  inch  deep  -  3%  and  55}  oz.  of  silver  per  ton  of  lead. 

Castaways  ------  J% 

Time  required  to  fill  huddle,  3  hours ;  number  of  arms  in  huddle,  4 ;  number  of 
revolutions  of  arms  per  minute,  8. 
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Experiment  on  fine  slimes,  mnch  associated  with  carbonate  of  iron:  — 

Prodoee  before  entering  the  baddle    -        -        -        .        -        -        -        -3% 
HeadM  3  inches  deep,  16  inches,  wide  ........     71% 

MiddkM     li      da        12  do I  % 

TaiU        .--,- traces. 

Namber  of  rerolations  of  arms  per  minote,  14 ;  time  required  to  fill  baddle,  5  hrs. 
In  working  this  huddle  one  month  upon  the  fine  and  ron^  slimes,  indicated  in  the 
two  foregoing  experiments,  the  results  obtained  were:— 

Mean. 

Assay  of  stnfif  before  entering  the  huddle     ...  5*0% 

Heads  afforded  - 12*5 

Middles 5*0 

Tails 0-77 

Experiment  on  slime  ore  containing  7  j  per  cent  of  lead. 

In  12  hours  4  tons  were  washed,  and  gave  14  cwts.  of  crop,  28  cwts.  middles,  12  cwts. 
tails,  and  26  cwts.  of  waste.  The  14  cwts.  of  crop  were  washed  in  3  hours,  and  afforded 
3^  cwts.  dressed  slime  ore,  5^  cwts.  of  middles,  4  cwts.  of  tails,  and  1  cwts.  of  castaways 
The  middles  resulting  from  both  operations,  viz.  33^  cwts.,  were  washed  in  8  hours, 
and  gaye  crop  4  cwts.,  middles  12  cwts.,  tails  4  cwts.,  and  waste  13^  cwts.  The  tails 
were  now  washed  in  3  honrs,  and  afforded  4  cwts.  of  middles  and  1 2  cwts.  of  castaways. 
16  cwts.  of  middles  were  also  washed  in  3  hours,  and  furnished  2  cwts.  crop,  6  cwts. 
middles,  and  8  cwts.  of  castaways.  In  addition,  10  cwts.  of  crop  ore  were  washed 
during  3  hours,  and  gave  X-f^  cwt  of  slime  ore,  crop,  1  cwt,  middles,  6  cwts.,  castaways, 
1  cwt. 

The  results,  therefore,  show  that  4  tons  of  rough  slimes  were  washed  in  32  hours, 
and  afforded  5|  cwts.  slime  ore  at  43^  per  cent,  leaving  1  cwt  of  crop  at  31  per  cent., 
and  12  cwts.  of  middles  yielding  4^  per  cent  A  comparison  was  also  made  with  the 
shaking  table ;  5  tons  of  the  same  slimes  were  washed  in  48  hours,  and  gave  7  cwts. 
of  dressed  ore,  1  cwt.  of  heads,  and  8  cwts.  of  middles. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  an  experiment  made  between  the  concave  huddle 
and  the  ordinary  roand  huddle,  time  occupied,  24  hours :  — > 


Qoantity  of  slimes 
to  each  huddle    - 

Obtained  from  eon- 
cave  huddle:  — 
Crops 
Middles     - 

Total 

Obtained  fhmi  round 
huddle:  — 
Crops 
Biiddles     - 

Total  - 

Poand*. 

Water. 
Weight 
per  cent. 

Weight. 

Lead. 

Blende. 

Aftajr 

per  cent. 

T0UI. 

per  cent 

ToUl. 

4262 

23} 

3268 

8-7 

284-5 

34-33 

1121-5 

505 
1350 

510 
2530 

1 

15-4 
25-7 

24-8 
39-9 

427 
1003 

23*6 
7-6 

10-2 
7-86 

100-8 
77-7 

36-65 
37-0 

34-64 
27-59 

155-6 
37 10 

1430 

178-5 

626-6 

383-5 
15210 

39- 
119-5 

133-4 
419-6 

1904$ 

158-5 

5530 

Loss  by  concare  hi 
do.     round 

iddle    - 
do. 

- 

106- 
125-9 

5940 
5685 

The  tails  lying  upon  the  horizontal  part  of  concave  huddle  contained  27^  per  cent 
of  zinc  and  2^  per  cent  of  lead. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  mnch  larger  crop  from  the  concare  huddle  was  more 
than  twice  as  rich  for  lead,  whilst  it  was  only  S  per  cent  richer  fbr  zinc. 

Quartzose  ore  without  blende  was  then  tried,  and  a  similar  weight  gave  1570  lbs.  of 
crop,  affording  56}  per  cent  or  888}  lbs.  of  lead,  and  3450  lbs.  of  middles,  of  14  per  cent, 
produce,  equJ  to  483  lbs.  of  lead,  or  together  5020  lbs.  of  stuff,  containing  1372  lbs. 
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of  lead.     The  ronnd  huddle,  on  the  contrary,  gave  453  Ita.  of  crop  ore,  of  $5i  per 
cenl.,  equal  lo  aDU  Ibit  of  lead,  aalO  Ibfi,  of  uiiddli-s,  of  18i  per  cent.,  represemine 
Sll  lbs.  of  lead,  orulolslofsaea  lbs.  ol'siuO'.  containing  H3I  Ib«.of  lead. 
Fis-  6S5A  repreunls  a  huddle  arranged  fur  llie  treuluiuut  of  Goe  eliuies  aud  vbicb 


has  been  found  to  yield  Lighlj'  Eatisfhctory  results  at  serrral  mining  eEtablialimcnti 
,  in  Pruuia  where  it  hat  recently  been  introduced.  It  is  entirely  consirucled  of  TDelal, 
■nd  ever;  part  ia  carefully  fitted  in  order  (o  stvure  an  even  and  delicate  acliou.  The 
tluff  is  introduced  into  the  hopper  i,  fVom  wbeDce  it  passes  into  the  trommel  B,  turned 
by  tbe  band  c.  The  fine  stuff  passing  through  the  perforated  cylinder  D.  fulls  npoo 
the  shoot  r,  and  floas  upon  the  concave  table  b.  Tbis  (able  revolves  in  tbe  direction 
of  the  arrow  and  acquires  its  motion  by  means  of  the  strap  a  dtivinB  ihe  tangent 
wheel  and  screw  shown  at  H.  ConeeDlric  with  tbe  table  a  wrought  iron  pipe,  i.  is 
fixed,  which  ii  pierced  with  numerous  small  holes.  The  quantity  of  water  to  this 
|)ipe  is  adjusted  by  the  regulating  ci>cks  j  j'  j''.  Beueuth  the  table  is  a  circular 
receptacle  or  l>ollom,  K,  having  three  coiopartmeiita  for  receiving  the  washed  slutf. 
From  a  tod  the  jets  of  water  are  comparatively  light ;  trfta  il  lo  c  Ihe  force  of  water 
is  increased,  and  still  further  augnieoted  in  ttiac  portion  of  (he  circle  extending  from 
c  to  0.  whilst  from  n  lo  t  it  is  sufficicnily  powerful  to  clean  the  buddle.  Id  each  of  the 
sections  a  poriion  of  waste  along  with  a  Utile  li|iht  ore  is  nusbed  into  Ihe  receptacles 
underneath,  from  whence  it  may  flow  into  strips  or  huddles  for  further  separation 
I'r  is  otherwise  manipulated  upon  u  svcund  buddle.  The  water  is  supplied  lo  Ihe 
machine  under  pressure  by  the  pipe  L.  This  apparatus  will  wash  fiom  80  to  100 
cubic  feet  of  free  slimes  in  ten  hours,  or  from  60  lo  SO  cubic  feel  of  tough  sliiues  in 
the  same  period.  Lend  Bluff  affording  4%  with  a  light  waste  has  been  enriched  lo 
40%  in  a  second  revolulion.  and  iti  a  third  and  fourth  rotation  40%  slime  has  been 
inriched  so  as  to  yield  60%  of  ore.  The  buddle  table  makes  two  revolutions  per 
minute  ;  its  diameter  varies  from  8  lo  10  feet,  and  the  power  required  is  aboat  odg. 
tenth  of  ■  horse  power.     One  l>oy  can  serve  four  huddles. 

Jlilunger'a  rutatiiii)  Iniddla. — This  apparatus  is  employed  at  Schemnilz,  and  is 
■ppticable  to  the  treatment  of  fine  slimes  eoutaining  but  a  imalt  jiroporlion  of 
metallic  substances.  The  accompanying  sketch  (Jig.  685  i)  will  serve  to  explain 
i.s  couslruclioQ  and  actiin.     The  machine  may  he  said  to  consist  of  (our  princiiid 

1st  The  vertical  axle  a,  which  carries  (he  buddle. 
•iui.  The  surface  of  the  buddle,  b. 


3nL  The 

4ifa.  Thi 
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laoDden  e  e',  for  luppljing  the  diluted  tlimet,  u  veil  t 


concenu-ic  lauDders  d  d,  beDeath  ihe  boddU  for  r 

niin<^nl>  and  wu[«. 

Ttical    axle   a,   \*   fitted  wiih  a  cast  iroii  centre-piece,  wliich  recfivci    16 

inui;    these  support    tbe    aunie    number   of  eegmeau,  and   form   a  circJe 

I  diameter.     Each  legmenl  is  divided  into  two  parts,  by  mdial  strips  of 

itood,  so  ihal  ihe  wliole  surfacu  of  the 

buddle    is    divided    into    thirty- two 

G65i  pans,  I'uch  being  S}   feet  lung,  and 

'  iiing  a  fall  of  abuut  6  inches  to- 

Motion  is  Riven  by  a  tangent  irbetl 


Of   tl 


being  Ihe  required  speed, 
noove  the  buddle  are  two  concen- 
tric launders,  Ihe  one  if,  st  the 
periphery,  being  for  clean  water,  the 
uihvr  e,  nearer  the  cenire.  for  tho 
ccinivnts  of  the  sizing  apparatus^ 
Tbc  stuff  is  introduced  by  means  of 
feeding  boards  on  the  outer  circum- 
fcieuce  of  the  buddle. 

Between  each  feediug  board  a  fine 
sheet  of  watvr  flows   to  the   budtlie 

After  the  lost  feeding   biinrd.  the 


Uunde 
"o-ng* 

r  fomis  a  curve   t<>ivurils 
of  the    buddle.   and    Biipp 
ta  k'nglh  a  very  tins  strui. 
which    washea   tlic    deposi 

stuff 

rom    top   to    bottom,  cjrry 
all    the    lighter    particles,    a 
only  tlie  heavier  minerals 

the  lurfacc  of  the  buddle.  The  buddle,  afier  pussing 
course  of  its  rotation,  comes  uoder  a  stroug  jet  of  watei 
)>ipe  J,  supplied  fhiiD  a  cistern  about  12  fe.t  above.  inig  water  nowi 
with  lafficient  force  to  drive  the  concentrated  mineral  into  the  launders 
d  d,  wbich  is  dividM  into  different  compartments,  for  receiving  the  middles 
■i>d  waste  from  the  bnddle  during  its  revolution.  These  are  thrown  away, 
unless  it  be  foand  tluit  the  middles  arc  worth  repassing  over  the  buddle.  Thu 
stuff  for  this  buddle  must  be  thoroughly  Biii;d.  The  finer  the  slimes, 
(he  more  perfect  is  the  result  The  slimes  from  Ihe  sizing  apparatus  should 
be  thin,  from  2^  to  4^  pounds  of  sand  to  a  cuhic  foot  of  water  being  suHi.aent. 
The  quantity  of  slime  and  waler  supplied  to  tbe  buddle  varies  from  6  to  Cjj  of  a 


The  w 


peri 


inute. 


:r  rdjuired  for  cleansing  is  ttma  eight  to  nine-tenths  of  a  cubic  foot  per 
*an  product  is  from  one  and  a  half  to  one  and  six.* 
■T  required  per  minute  is  about  3^  cubic  feel. 

>ur.     One-twentieth  of  a  horse 


The  water  for  driving  off  the 
teoths  of  a  cubic  foot  pur  minul 

Altogether,  the  quantity  of  « 

The  huddle,  if  properly  consiructeo,  e\v. 
tained  in  the  slimes,  and  will  treat  about  I  i 
power  is  sufficient  for  rotating  the  buddle. 

Slant  tmnkay  apparatut. — The  illustration,  j!g.  6S5k,  shows  the  apparatus  em- 
plojed  in  some  of  the  lead  mines  of  Cardiganshire.  The  slimes  are  lodged  in  thu 
scTeral  settling  pools  marked  a.  and  flow  through  the  channels  n.  At  c  the  slimes 
pass  into  the  launder  D  to  the  boi  B,  where  they  are  comminoled,  and  from  thence 
jira^ress  itito  tbe  trommel  t.  From  the  circular  ciHlero  o,  V-shaped  launders 
diverge  to  the  trunks  K,  which  are  divided  by  partitions  i.  Upon  the  siis  i  in 
each  baddle  hcatt,  paddles  rotate,  and  flush  Ihe  slimes  over  a  head  board,  where  a 
partial  separation  is  effected.  The  wheel  i.  is  driven  by  water  from  the  pools  *, 
and  any  excess  is  carried  off  by  the  launder  n.  At  oo  two  band-buddies  are  shown  ; 
IbeM  are  intended  fbr  the  concentration  of  the  heads  and  middles  produced  in  the 
tninks  K.     Tb«  axis  at  f  ii  furnished  with  spikes  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  tbe 
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■limM.     Afl«r  the  water  bu  passed  over  t^  wheel  l,  ll  flow*  into  the  Uander  m, 
vid  from  thcDce  into  Q. 

At  [he  Minera  lead  mines,  wbere  the  ore  prodoced  ii  tftj  nHuive  mnd  capable  of 
fthiph  degree  of  enrichment,  the  ilimea  arenge  9  per  cent.,  and  ai 


bjmeiDtof  (hiiapparatnt.togetberwlthaToai>d  hnddle  and  doll  j  tub,  lo  TSpereent. 
of  metal  Witb  wix  trDnki,  one  roand  bnddle,  ons  man,  and  four  bojt,  abaot  niae 
toiw  of  clctn  ore  it  obtained  monihlj. 

Allenptt  have  Ven  made  bj  Branton  and  others   lo  separate  metalliferontorei 
of  diffinvpt  tpeeiflc  gnritiet  h;  allaving  Ihem  to  deicend  at  reenlated  intemb  in 
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10,: 


■till  water,  Bj  reTening  Ihe  operation  and  causing  the  eurrent  to  asc< 
the  particlM  may  be  much  more  coDveniently  lad  accurately  cUssilii 
beeo  done  in  a  luBchiue  deaigned  by  the  lale  Mr.  Herbert  Maekwonh.  Suppoie  a 
fimnel-ihaped  tabe.  larger  al  the  top ;  with  a  cairent  of  comidenible  Telocity  flowiag 
apwaida  tbroogh  it,  graina  of  eqnal  liie  of  galena,  pyritea,  and  quartz,  when  thrown 
in,  will  be  tonpeDded  at  ditTemnt  heigbta  depending  on  the  Telocity  of  the  current  at 
each  height.  Tbui  cubical  graini  of  galena,  iron,  pyrites,  aod  quariz,  of  ^  inch 
diameter,  will  be  jott  autpended  by  Tertical  currents  moving  at  Telocilies  of  13 
inchea,  7  inchee,  and  5  inches  linear  per  aecond  i  flat  or  oblong  particles  require 
niher  lea  relocitiea  to  sapporl  them,  inaimuch  aa  they  detcead  more  slowly  in  itill 
water  than  the  cubical  or  gpherical  particlea 

A  (imple  fimn  of  applying  thia  principle  ii  presented  by  the  Tertical  trunks  ihowo 
inj!^.  685/and6R5ii.  Metallireroui  ore,  after  being  classified  by  sifting,  or  tin  ore  as  it 
comes  from  the  (tamp*,  may  be  allowed  to  flow  mixed  with  water  down  the  shoot  A. 
The  supply  of  water  should  be  taken  from  a  bead  so  as  la  be  perfectly  uniform  in 
qnanliij.  The  water  mixed  with  the  ore  Sows  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows  down 
and  then  op  the  divisions  b',  b',  b",  b',  and  a*,  each  of  which  increasing  in  area,  the 
Telocity  of  tbe  ascendiog  current  diminishes  in  the  same  proportion.  The  particles 
of  greatest  specific  graTity  will  be  drpnsited  in  the  bottom  of  b'.  In  (he  bottom  of 
B*  will  be  found  small  particles  of  great  specific  gravity  and  large  panicle*  of  small 
specific  gmTitj.  The  same  relalioo  will  eiist  in  b",  B'and  b',  only  the  particles  of 
each  will  be  smaller  in  succession.  The  plugs  in  the  boles  c  c  c  being  opened  as  is 
fimiid  oeceuary,  allow  the  accumulations  in  the  bottom  of  each  trunk  to  discharge 
themseWea  into  sepanle  troughs^  The  rocking  frame  and  rakes  d  d  constantly  slii 
Dp  the  aediment  so  as  to  bring  it  ander  the  action  of  the   water.     To  produce  tha 


GS£l 


685»i-, 


fMeillaliOD  of  the  rakes,  two  spade  shaped  plates  k  e  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
blliog  water  discharged  from  the  end  of  the  box  which  rockt  the  fVaine  to  and  Tto. 


The  ore  In  the  first  tmnlta  is  fit  tor  smelting  ;  the  ore  passing  off  from  the  bottom 
of  the  other  imnki  is  in  a  rery  ftTotirable  condition  for  framing,  or  it  may  be  sifted 
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B  iloping  board  or  table  susceptible  of  turning  to  the  right  or  left  upoD  tirc^piToU  k  k. 
The  bead  of  the  tablt  is  iheincliDcd  plane  T.  A  iroall  board  f,  vhich  Uanachedby  ■ 
hand  of  leather  l,  fanoB  a  communication  with  the  lower  table  c,  «ho»e  slope  is  geoe- 
rally  5  inches  in  its  whole  length  of  9  feet,  hut  this  may  vary  with  the  nature  of  Ihe 
oi-e.  being  aoinewhat  less  when  it  is  jinely  pulverise<l. 

In  operating  with  Ihe  table,  the  elimy  ore,  to  the  extent  of  15  or  20  puonds,  U 
placed  on  the  head  T,  and  washed  over  L  and  i'  on  to  the  table  \  thtn  the  operator 
with  a  toothless  rake  distributes  it  equally  over  the  head,  the  richest  particles  remain 
on  the  highest  part  of  the  table  by  virtue  of  (heir  greater  specific  gravity,  whilst  tbe 
muddy  water  falls  tbroni^h  a  cross  slil  at  tbe  bottoia  into  a  receptacle  &.  When  the 
charge  of  ore  has  been  thorouglily  rjt'ked,  tbe  table  is  (umed  OD  its  axes  i  K  until  it 
is  brought  into  a  vertical  position,  and  the  deposit  on  its  surbce  is  washed  iota  boaei 
b'  b",  Tbe  box  b'  will  contuin  an  impure  schlicb  which  must  be  again  framed, 
wliilsl  b''  will  probably  coulaiu  asliuie  saScientlj'  enriched  to  he  fioisbed  by  the 
dolly  tub. 

The  slope  of  the  rack  lable  for  washing  tin  stuff  is  Tj  inihe«  in  9  feet.     The  width 

l^ie  average  qaanlity  of  lead  slime  which  cao  be  washed  per  day  of  lea  hours,  is 
■bout  30  cwL,  and  the  water  necessary,  say  600  gallons. 

liie  general  appearance  of  the  rack  is  shown  in  the  illuitratioD,  fig.  685o.  A.  table ; 
C85o 


ti,  inclined  plane  upon  which  the  staff  is  lodged.  Clean  water  flows  o*er  the  ledge  c. 
When  the  table  A  is  turned  in  a  vertical  position,  the  rocking  girl  washei  it  by  de- 
pressing  the  luver  E  attached  to  (he  V-shaped  launder  n.  thereby  dischai^lDg  the 
water  which  it  may  contain.  The  heads,  middles,  and  tails  are  lodged  in  the  com- 
partments F,  o,  and  H,  reaped ivcly. 

Tlie  mackini  frai'ie.  Jig.  ^65p,  consists  of  an  inclined  (dble,  about  8  feet  long,  and  5 
feel  wide,  with  sides  5  inches  hiyh.  Al  each  end  are  fixed  ailes  of  iron,  a.  B,  which 
are  centred  in  two  vertical  pieces  of  timber  c  ii.  and  admit  of  the  fVame  being  turned 
perpendicularly.  Al  the  head  of  the  frame  is  a  ledge  e,  on  which  numerous  loienge- 
shaped  pieces  of  wood  ore  fixed  in  order  to  distribute  the  liquid  sluff  on  the  entire 
width  of  the  frame. 

From  the  frame  head,  the  stuff  falls  on  a  sloping  board  f,  wbich  admits  of  being 
lamed,  as  it  is  hung  by  leathern  binges,  when  the  frame  assumes  an  upright  position. 
At  one  of  the  boltom  comers  of  the  frame  is  a  box  O,  into  which  the  chief  pan  of  the 
water  from  the  table  flows.  In  Operating  with  this  inachine,  the  liquid  matter  is 
admitted  to  the  frame  head  E.  through  the  hole  u,  and  flowiug  in  u  thin  sheet  on  the 
table  I,  depu-ils  the  vem  stuff  according  lo  its  varying  specific  gravity,  the  best  qoalily 
being  heads  from  1  lo  3,  the  middles  from  2  to  3,  whilst  the  tails  are  lodged  at  the  end 
of  the  apparatus.  To  the  water  wheel  is  atlached  a  horizontal  axle  fitted  al  given 
distances  with  cams,  which  disengage  at  Ihe  proper  time  parts  of  the  machinery 
connected  with  the  frame.  The  flrst  cam  acta  on  the  tod  K,  and  slops  tbe  flow  of  tin 
stuff  ;  the  second  cam  disengages  a  cutch  beneath  tbe  displacing  box  g,  containing 
the  trauie  water,  and  iminediaivly  the  frame  assumea  a  vertical  position  striking  in  its 
laovenicut  a  catch  al  M,  which  upsets  Ihe  V-shaped  launder  n,  containing  pure  water, 
in  such  a  way  tut  to  waab  tbe  ore  on  tbe  table  into  two  cofers  o  and  r.     The  frame 
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ED  relumi  to  iu  horiiODtal  poailioD,  and  the  orey  mailer  ii  again  adniilird  ilirough 

One  boy  can  nianafe  Urtnry  of  thne  framus.     WbuD  employed  \a  elL-aning  tin 

1^  the  two  oofcn  o  uid  p  are  diwhorged  into  aepaiale  pits  about  le  fett  luag,  B 


feet  wide,  and  13  or  IS  inches  deep.  Tbe  refuse  from  the  end  of  the  ftomei  ai  well 
as  the  slimy  water  from  ibe  displicing  box,  ii  either  tlirowD  sway  or  subjected  to 
further  ireatmeDt ;  the  cuver  o  is  usually  taken  lo  ihi.'  hand  frnmet,  after  which  it  i* 
loosed  and  packed,  whilst  1  he  iIufF  fruin  cover  I'isHf^in  submitted  toiuuchinc  framing. 

JianriKi'i  tUmt /rami.  —  The  ore*  and  accompanying  waste  are  brought  in  to  a 
Maleof  SDspeusion  by  water,  and  are  then  by  adjustment  madelo  paas  over  a  slight  fall, 
to  u  to  produce  the  gri-atest  regularity  in  its  Bow  over  tables  fixed  upon  a  given 
incline,  each  tabic  having  a  sufficient  drop  from  the  (able  above.  When  the  tables 
are  sufficiently  charged,  clean  water  is  iatritdnced  lo  pass  oviT  tbe  charged  table. 
The  surfaces  of  the  tahles  are  subject  to  the  action  of  brushes  or  brooms  during  a  part 
or  tbe  whole  time  of  both  operations  until  the  ores  arc  sufficiently  cleaned.  In  some 
cacrs  tbe  ose  of  auch  brutbes  Or  brooms  are  dispensed  with.  Tbe  ores  (on  the  tables) 
thus  cleaned  are  washed  oiT  into  cisterns  by  tbe  action  of  water  passing  over  the 
surface!  uf  the  tables  afler  lliey  are  raised  (u  nearly  perpendicular  positions. 

Fig,  easg  represents,  1,  framework  10  carry  the  gear  on  each  aide  of  the  machine  i 
3.  the  Mrelcher  or  pivot  piece  on  which  aU  tbe  tables  are  resting ;  3.  centre  bearings 
of  tbe  tables,  to  which  is  attached  an  adjusting  screw  for  raising  or  fulling  Ihem  ;  4. 
a  slide  Talve,  which  admits  or  shuts  oCT,  as  required,  the  ores,  which  are  ptsviously 
broogbt  into  a  thin  consistency  with  water ;  5,  launder  throDgh  which  the  ores 
paas  to  the  head*,  wbicn  are  divided  into  sections  and  numbered ;  G,  the  ores. 
Ac,  draiiping  from  the  heads  into  a  launder,  7,  tbe  working  edge  of  which  is  mode 
level  by  an  adjusting  screw  at  each  end  for  tbe  ores  lo  pass  over  ;  8  ia  a  stretcher. 
pa>iug  OTer  the  heads  in  both  ends,  bolted  to  1,  from  which  6  and  T  are  supported 
by  three  drop  adjusting  screws  ;  8  are  four  tables  over  «  hich  tlie  ores  bave  to  pass, 
tint  receiTiog  the  deposit  of  (he  cleanest  or  best  ores,  and  the  rest  in  gradation  ;  10, 
the  drop  or  fall  from  one  table  to  another;  11.  the  balance  cislem,  into  which  the 
refoao  frora  the  tables  posset,  and  when  full,  by  lifting  the  catch  13  it  forms  *  balance 
for  turning  op  the  tables  lo  be  washed  down,  each  table  being  connected  with  rods 
and  lever  a  ;  this  done,  such  catch  is  Ul^d  up.  and  13  forms  a  returning  balance  for 
(be  tables  1  at  H  a  stream  of  water  la  introduced,  passing  into  15  as  a  rtceiver  ;  on 
the  turning  up  of  the  tables,  -valves  IG  are  lifted  by  lever  and  rod  17,  and  admit  ihe 
water  into  perforated  launders  18  to  wash  off  the  ores  into  receivers  19.  through 
which  it  pasKS  out  into  deposit  hutches.  The  slide  valve  <  having  admitted  a  buth- 
cieot  qiuntitj  of  ore,  which  has  been  deposited  on  the  tables,  is  now  closed,  and  the 
Talte  20  if  opened  bj  the  conductor's  hand  ai  rod  handle  21,  through  which  a  supply 
of  wtuer  passes  into  launder  2S,  and  flows  OTcc  the  tables  for  the  purpose  of  cKnning 
the  ore*.  The  ftamework  for  the  brushes  33  is  carried  on  four  wheels  ii,  each  table 
being  supplied  with  a  brush  SS,  which  brnsbes  iu  respective  table  upwards,  and  on 
arrivmg  at  the  head*  of  the  tables,  the  brushes  being  all  connected,  are  lifted  by  lever 
and  SS  slip*  into  tbe  catch  ST,  and  the  brushes  pass  back  over  the  tables  without  touch- 
ing uniU  the  lerei  of  the  Eatcb  is  slrock  out  by  2S,  and  the  brushes  drop  again  ou  the 
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tables.  Each  bnuh  U  adjusted  hj  icrewi  and  carried  on  arbon  TnnDmg  acrou  tha 
ftmme.  This  frame  vith  ill  appendagei  is  propelled  by  a  rod  39.  attached  to  a  bean 
30,  that  i.-an  he  worked  by  any  KaScieat  power  that  may  be  applied. 

WSq 


The  ores  paumg  from  tbe  third  and  fourth  tables  tbrongh  [be  two  lower  recdren 
19  into  a  ciateni,  are  lifted  by  a  plunnr  d.  attached  to  beam  90,  by  a  rod  31,  and 
pauei  back  by  lannder  32  to  be  readmitted  into  slide  valve  4,  and  repass  tbe  tables. 
In  1 1  balance  cistern  is  a  trItc  33,  which  on  the  dropping  of  the  table  lets  oat  tbe 
contents.  3i  is  a  catch  for  holdinf;  tbe  frame  aod  braabea  daring  (be  time  of  taming 
down  ard  washing  the  tables.  Tbe  macbine  is  lo  br  worked  with  or  withont  bmshea 
as  the  character  of  the  arei  taay  reqnire.  It  may  be  extended  or  diminished  to  any 
□umber  of  tables,  and  their  sice  may  vary  as  may  be  foiatd  necewar;  on  the  aame 
principle,  c  i«  a  wheel  acting  as  a  pusllcl  motion  fbr  tbe  plimger  pole  and  miming 
m  a  tar  of  iroo. 
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This  machine   «u  id  cdh- 

-,^— ,j  itiDt  OM  at  the  Great  Polgooth 

-' — =*-    Mine  for  Bome  time,  and  il  it 

,J      uid  effected  a  laving  of  30  per 

I.       — .    :_   ,j|g  dresaing  of  tlime 


"T|       ore.     Il  is  not  ao  well 

1  _    for  rough  a*  for  the  ti 

— 1^    uf  fine  alimes  i  (he  a] 


apparaluB 
laged  by  a  bi>y  at 
,  and  the  c«c  of 
complete  i*  about 

to  We  orSlouhefTd. 
—  The  dingTUES,  fyt.  BBSr, 
fiSSt,  and  6S51,  exhibit  a  plao, 
vertical  seel  Ion,  and  elevation  of 
oue  of  lhe>e  tables,  itaed  in  the 
Uari.  The  arbor  or  great  ahafl, 
is  ihown  in  lection  perpeadi- 
cnlarly  to  lU  aiia,  at  *.  The 
coiu  or  wipen  are  shown  round 
its  circuinfereDce,  one  of  thtm 
having  j oat  acted  od  h. 

These  cams,  by  the  revoin< 
tioD  of  the  arbor,  cause  tbe 
alternating  moveineiits  of  a 
horiioDlil   bar  of  wood,  o,  v, 

against  a  table  d,  b,  c,  a.  Thia 
taUeiiralpeDdedhjtwo  chains  (.atita  (aperior  end,  and  by  two  rods  at  its  lower  end. 
After  having  been  poihed  by  the  piece,  o,  u,  it  n-hoiinda  to  strike  against  a  block  or 
bracket  B.  A  lever  p,  q,  lerres  to  adjust  the  incliaation  of  the  movable  table,  tbe 
pivolif  being  poinu  of  suspension. 

Tbe  stuff  to  be  washed,  la  placed  in  the  chest  n,  into  which  a  current  of 
water  ran*.  The  ore,  floated  oowards  by  the  water,  is  carried  through  a  sieve  on 
a  imall  sloping  table  i,  under  which  is  concealed  the  higher  end  of  the  moTabls 
table d,b,r,n;  and  il  thence  falls  on  (his  table,  diffusing  itself  unifonnly  over  its 
larbce.  The  particles  deposited  on  ihia  table  form  an  oblong  taha  (slope)  npon  it; 
"■" ^ ' — " — -'-----  .....         ightier  matters,  and  con- 

sequently those  richest  in  metal, 
to  aecumulaie  towards  its  upper 
end  at  u.  Now  the  workman  by 
means  of  the  lever  p,  raises  the 
lower  end  d  a  little  in  order  to 
preserve  the  same  degree  of  in- 
cliaation to  the  surface  on  which 
the  deposit  is  strewed.  Accord- 
ing as  the  subslsDces  are  swept 
along  by  the  water,  he  is  careful 
to  remove  them  from  the  middle 
of  the  table  towards  the  top.  by 
meaiiiof  a  wooden  rake.  With 
this  intent,  he  walks  on  the  tablu 
dhcv,  where  the  sandy  sediment 


Wheo  the  table  i 


abun 


danily  charged  with  the  washed 
ore,  tbe  deposit  is  divided  into 
three  bands  or  legmenls  J£,  be, 
tu.  Each  of  then  bsads  is  removed  separately  and  thrown  ioto  the  particular  heap 
assigned  to  it.  Every  one  of  the  heaps  thus  formed  becomes  afterwards  the  object  of 
a  separate  manipubtioa  on  a  percussion  table,  but  always  according  to  the  same  pro- 
cedure. It  is  saffloient  in  general  to  pass  twice  over  this  lable  the  matters  contained 
in  the  heap,  proceeding  from  the  superior  hand  c  a,  in  order  to  obtain  a  pure  icaliclt  i 
bat  tbe  beap  proceeding  from  the  intermediate  belt  be,  rtquiret  always  a  greater 
nomber  of  mnnipnlations,  and  the  lower  band  db  stiU  more.  These  luccessiYe  mani- 
pulations are  so  associated  that  eventoally  each  heap  fhrnisbes  pure  acA/icA,  which  i« 
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obtained  from  the  superior  band  c  u.  As  to  the  lightest  particles  which  the  water 
sweeps  away  beyond  the  lower  end  of  the  percussion  table,  they  fall  into  launders, 
whence  they  are  removed  to  undergo  a  new  manipulation. 

Fig,  6851/  is  a  profile  of  a  plan  which  has  been  advantageously  substituted,  in  the 
Harz,  for  that  part  of  the  preceding  apparatus  which  causes  the  jolt  of  the  piece  o  n 
against  the  table  dbcu.    By  means  of  this  plan, 
it  is  easy  to  vary,  according  to  the  circumstances  GS.Iu 

of  a  manipulation  always  delicate,  the  force  of 
percussion  which  a  bar  xy^  ou^ht  to  communicate 
by  its  extremity  y.  With  this  view  a  slender 
piece  of  wood  u  is  made  to  slide  in  an  upright 
piece,  V  .r,  adjusted  upon  an  axis  at  v.  To  the 
piece  u  a  rod  of  iron  is  connected,  by  means  of  a 
hinge  z ;  this  rod  is  capable  of  entering  more  or 
less  into  a  case  or  sheath  in  the  middle  of  the  piece 
V  X,  and  of  being  stopped  at  the  proper  point,  by 

a  thumb-screw  which  presses  against  this  piece.  If  it  be  wished  to  increase  the  force 
of  percussion,  we  must  lower  the  point  z\  if  to  diminish  it,  we  must  raise  it.  In  the 
first  case,  the  extremity  of  the  piece  «,  advances  so  much  further  under  the  cam  of 
the  driving  shaft  /;  in  the  second,  it  goes  so  much  less  forwards;  thus  the  adjustment 
is  produced. 

The  water  for  washing  the  ores  is  sometimes  spread  in  slender  streamlets,  some- 
times in  a  full  body,  so  as  to  let  two  cubic  feet  escape  per  minute.  The  number  of 
shocks  communicated  per  minute,  varies  from  15  to  36  ;  and  the  table  may  be  pushed 
out  of  its  settled  position  at  one  time  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  at  another  nearly  8 
inches.  The  coarse  ore-sand  requires  in  general  less  water,  and  less  slope  of  table, 
than  the  fine  and  pasty  sand. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  Freiberg  shaking  table,  are  by  Mr.  Upfield  Green, 
formerly  of  the  Wildberg  Mines,  Prussia.  The  bed  of  the  table  is  about  fourteen  feet 
long,  by  six  feet  wide,  and  is  formed  of  double  one-inch  boards,  fastened  to  a  stont 
frame.  The  table  is  hung  by  four  chains,  the  two  hindermost  are  generally  two  feei 
long  with  an  inclination  of  2  to  4  inches.  The  two  front  ones,  which  are  attached 
to  a  roller  for  the  purpose  of  altering  the  inclination  of  the  table,  are  five  feet  six 
inches  long,  and  hang  perpendicularly  when  the  table  is  at  rest 

The  table  receives  its  action  from  cams  inserted  in  the  axle  of  a  water-wheel, 
acting  OTi  the  knee  of  a  bent  lever.  The  slimes  after  being  thoroughly  stirred 
up  by  a  tormentor,  are  conveyed  by  a  launder  in  a  box,  where  they  are  still  further 
diluted  with  clean  water,  and  passing  through  a  sieve  with  apertures  corresponding 
to  the  size  of  the  grain  to  be  dressed,  flow  upon  an  inclined  plane  furnished  with  diffu- 
sing buttons,  and  from  thence  drip  on  to  the  shaking  table. 

In  treating  rough  slimes  the  two  hindermost  chains  are  set  at  an  inclination  of  5 
to  6  inches,  and  the  table  with  an  inclination  of  4  to  6  inches  on  its  length,  makes 
^6  to  39  pulsations  of  5  to  6  inches  in  length  per  minute.  About  2)  cubic  feet  of  di- 
luted slimes,  twelve  of  clean  to  one  of  slime- water,  enter  the  table  per  minute. 

Before  commencing  the  percussive  action,  the  table  is  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of 
rough  slimes,  and  during  the  first  few  minutes  only  clean  water  is  admitted.  In 
consequence  of  the  quantity  of  water  and  violent  motion  employed,  the  smaller  and 
lighter  particles  of  ore  are  likely  to  drift  down  the  table,  and  a  rake  is  therefore 
employed  at  intervals  to  reconvey  such  particles  towards  the  head  of  the  table.  Care 
must,  however,  be  taken  not  to  allow  the  water  to  wear  furrows  in  the  deposit. 
From  two  to  three  hours  are  usually  required  for  the  roughest  sand-slimes  to  deposit 
four  to  five  inches  on  the  head  of  the  table.  The  crops  are  twice  more  passed  over 
the  shaking  table  and  afterwards  dollied.  The  rapidity  of  movement  and  quantity  of 
clean  water  increase  with  each  operation.  The  tails  of  the  first  operation,  which  are 
considerably  poorer  than  the  original  stuff,  may  be  either  thrown  away,  or  once  more 
passed  over  the  table,  when  the  crop  will  be  fit  for  treatment  along  with  a  fresh  quan- 
tity of  original  slime.  The  treatment  of  fine  slimes  is  similar  to  that  of  the  rough,  with  the 
exception  that  the  inclination  of  the  table,  quantity  of  slime- water,  proportion  of  clean 
water,  and  length  of  stroke,  constantly  decrease  with  the  degree  of  fineness  of  the 
slime ;  and  the  number  of  strokes  increase  in  proportion.  In  fact,  for  the  finest 
slimes,  the  table  has  no  greater  inclination  than  one  inch  on  its  whole  length,  while 
th(*  stroke,  of  which  35  to  45  per  minute  are  made,  is  no  longer  than  J  to  ^  an  inch.  The 
time  required  for  dressing  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  slime  operated  on,  five  tons 
of  rough  slimes  occupies  sixty-eight  hours,  whilst  the  same  quantity  of  very  fine 
slimes  requires  no  le^s  than  four  times  that  period. 

liiltenger's  percussion  tables  — The  primary  object  intended  to  be  accomplished  by 
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thete  tables,  U  the  txinctitm  of  gold,  lilTer,  and  other  raluable  or«i  from  the  vein 
■tuff  vith  which  tbey  maj  be  awociaied 

FigM.  68Si>,  68Sv,  repKicot  front  elevatioii  aod  plan  oF  tvo  tables  in  one  freine, 
diTidid  bjr  the  (trip  b  i  theae  tables  are  inapended  by  roda  from  tlie  point*  o,  in  such 


manner  that  thej  repreaent  an  inclined  plane,  Ihe  upper  or  hi^er  end  being  at  m  h. 

Tbeaandand  water,  after  paaaing  Ihroagh  the  sizing  troTomel  z,  is  aappUed  to  tlie 

tablea  at  H,  the  other  placet  i'  and  i*  being  far  the  admission  of  water  only.    Ai  ibe 


tablea  are  nupended  from  foTir  points,  ttey  are  ft«c  lo  o«cillate  in  one  direction,  that 
H,  at  right  angle*  to  ibe  direction  of  their  inoliaation.  This  oscillation  is  produced 
l^  a  cam  wheel  acting  upon  the  end  of  the  beam  *,  npon  which  the  table  is  mounted. 
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the  cam  pushing  it  in  one  direction,  and  a  spring  bringing  it  back  with  a  sharp  blow, 
when  the  cam  catches  it,  and  a  quick  succession  of  blows  is  the  result.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  the  stuff  under  treatment  is  subjected  to  two  forces,  the  one  being  the 
stream  of  water  tending  to  wash  the  particles  to  the  bottom  of  the  table,  the  other 
being  the  blow,  to  bring  the  ores  over  to  the  ridges  s  ^.  The  effect  of  these  com- 
bined forces  is  to  induce  the  heavier  or  metallic  particles  to  describe  in  their  descent 
curvilinear  lines,  the  light  minerals  suspended  in  the  water  reaching  the  bottom 
of  the  table  much  quicker,  and  being  less  acted  upon  by  the  side  blows,  describe  the 
shorter  line  r,  r',  and  leave  the  table  almost  in  a  straight  line  from  the  feeding  plane 
/  and  /. 

The  tables  are  mounted  on  a  rectangular  frame,  to  which  also  is  fixed  the  trans- 
verse beam  which  receives  the  blow.  The  surfaces  of  the  tables  are  planed  as  smooth 
as  possible,  and  are  framed  in  and  divided  by  the  strips  s.  Each  table  is  about  8  feet 
long  by  4  feet  wide. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  table  are  openings  y^ /',/*,/*,  under  which  are  three 
parallel  launders,  which  receive  the  stuff  from  the  respective  divisions  of  the  table, 
the  launder  /  receiving  the  clean  mineral,  the  launder  v  a  mixture  of  ore  and  waste, 
and  the  launder  r  the  waste.  To  obtain  successful  results  from  these  tables,  can 
must  be  taken  that  the  surfaces  are  perfectly  smootii,  and  that  in  the  direction  of  the 
blows  they  are  set  so  as  to  be  quite  horizontal. 

The  stamp  work  must  not  flow  on  a  feeding  board  above  a  foot  in  width. 

The  lengtii  of  stroke  and  number  of  blows  vary  according  to  the  stuff  to  be  treated ; 
the  coarser  the  material*  the  longer,  stronger,  and  fewer  blows  are  necessary.  The 
quantity  of  water  containing  mineral  in  suspension,  to  be  fed  on  a  single  table, 
is  of  coarse  stuff  1*2  gallon,  containing  4  pounds  of  sand  and  of  slimes,  three- 
quarters  of  a  gallon  of  water,  containing  about  13  ounces  of  sand  in  suspension. 
The  action  of  these  tables  is  precisely  that  of  the  vanning  shovel ;  and  any  ore 
which  can  be  cleaned  upon  the  shovel,  can  be  dressed  in  a  superior  manner  upon  the 
table. 

Two  tables,  making  1 20  blows  per  minute,  require  to  be  driven  by  a  1 5  feet  water- 
wheel,  and  50  gallons  of  water  per  minute.  Each  additional  table  will  take 
30  gallons  of  water  per  minute  to  drive  it  The  cost  of  separation,  by  means  of 
water  power,  is  from  five  to  six  farthings  per  ton  ef  sand. 

To  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Charles  Remfry,  I  am  indebted  for  the  elevation  of  a 
stossheerd  erected  at  the  Brcinigerberg  Mines.  It  has  the  merit  of  being  extremely 
light,  requiring  little  power,  and  of  performing  its  work  in  a  highly  satisfactory 
manner.  Fig.  6S5.t,  a,  table  swung  by  chains,  b  b',  its  width  being  3  feet  and  length 
12  feet    A  greater  or  less  inclination  is  given  to  the  table  by  «*aising  or  lowering  the 


screws  c  d.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  table  is  a  buffer,  d,  which  acts  against  a  counter 
buffer,  E.  A  sliding  bar,  F,  is  also  fitted  between  the  table  and  percussion  lever  o. 
This  lever  is  struck  by  cams  fitted  on  the  axis  h,  driven  by  the  runner  j.  The 
slimes  to  be  treated  flow  into  the  cistern  k,  30  inches  long,  13  inches  wide,  and  18 
inches  deep.  Into  this  box  a  tormentor  is  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  breaking 
ap  the  slimes.  The  bottom  is  fitted  with  a  launder  L,  7  inches  long,  and  5  inches 
wide.  From  this  launder  proceeds  a  head-board  M,  expanded  to  the  width  of  the 
table,  and  fitted  with  buttons,  for  the  purpose  of  dispersing  the  slimes  equally  on  the 
head  of  the  table. 
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At  Af  Brain igrrticTg  mine  the  Blitnet  are  yerj  fine  ftiid  Inagh,  nnd  nol  ricb  in 
m'.-iil.  With  the  roaad  buddle  unimportant  results  vero  obtBiaed ;  but  the  eiqs>. 
betrd  concenlrvled  Ibem  «ati»feetnril_v.  About  fivp  tons  of  rough  dime  sre  enriched 
ptr  day  on  four  tsbln,  whilit  from  nine  to  ten  Iude  of  the  enriched  siioie  are 
dnpatcbed  in  *  (imilir  period. 

The  fbuT  tiblea  are  managed  by  two  boji,  at  a  cost  of  U.  2d.  per  day.  The  cost 
of  these  machine*  compleLe,  ioeladiDg  water-wheel,  9  feet  diamelcr,  and  3  feet  in 
breaat,  waa  114/. 

SItepag  laUtt. — Figt.  685y,  6B5i,  reprcacnt  a  complete  lygtem  ot 'Itrpwg  tab/tt, 
taUta  darmaula,  inch  aa  are  monnted  at  Idria.  Fig.  6HSji  is  the  plan,  and  /y.  6Sji 
a  vertical  aeetion.  Theorea,  reduced  loaiandby  siamp,  paaa  into  a  aeries  of  coodulla, 
a  a,  i&,  re,  which  form  three  (uccessiTe  forma  below  ihe  Jerel  of  ihe  floor  of  the  works. 
Tbe  aand  takeu  oiU  of  these  conduiia  is  (brown  into  the  cella  g ;  wheoce  they  are 
)   the  (rough   ( 


esry 


transferred    i 

by  turning 
two  tlop-cnckB  for  each  trough.  The 
sand  thug  diffused  upon  each  tal  le. 

/,  comea  upon  a  hieve  h,  and  spreads 
itseir  upon  ihe  board  g,  and  ihence 
falls  into  the  slanting  cliesl  or  sleep- 
ing table  ill.  The  itnder  surface  i 
of  llii;  ebeal,  is  pierced  with  holes, 
which  may  be  slopped  at  pleasure 
wiih  wooden  plugs.  There  is  a  con- 
duit M,  at  the  lower  end  of  each  (able 
(o  calcb  the  ligh(  particles  carrird  oH 
by  Ihe  waler  ou(  of  (he  chest  it, 
(hrough  the  holes  properly  opened, 
T.hile  the  denser  parts  are  deposited 
upon  the  bottom  of  the  ehcst  A 
general  conduit  n,  passes  across  at 
the  foot  of  all  the  chesis.  ili.  and 
the  refuse  uf  the  woihing 


iMts, 


of    tbe    procesi 


employe 


The    whole 
letting 


flov,  OTcr   the  sloping  table,  in  soceessiTe  currents,  water  charged  with  the 
•bieh  is  deposited  at  a  less  or  greater  distance,   as  also   pure  water  for  Ihe  pur- 
pate    of    washing   the   deposited    ore,   afterwards    carried    off    by    means    of    this 

At  the  upper  end  of  these  ncetping-latlei.  the  mailers  for  washing  are  agitated  in  a 
chest,  by  a  small  wheel  with  vanca,  or  Qap-boards.  The  conduit  of  thi'  muddy  waters 
opens  aboTe  a  little  table  or  shelf;  (be  conduit  ot  pure  water,  which  adjoins  the 
preceding,  opens  below  iL  At  tbe  lower  par(  i>f  each  of  these  tahlea,  there  is  a 
transTerse  alii,  cOTered  by  a  small  door  with  hinges,  opening  outwardly,  by  falling 
back  towards  the  foot  of  tbe  table.  The  water  spreading  over  the  table,  may  at 
pleuare  be  let  into  this  slit,  bf  raising  a  bit  of  leather  which  is  nailed  to  the  table,  so 
■a  (0  cOTCr  the  smalt  door  when  it  is  in  the  shut  position  ;  but  when  this  ia  opened. 
Ihe  piece  of  leather  then  hangs  down  into  iL  Otherwise  the  water  ma;  be  allowed 
to  pass  freely  above  the  leattier  when  the  door  is  shut.  The  same  thing  may  be  done 
with  a  similar  opening  placed  aboie  the  conduit.  By  means  of  these  two  slits,  two 
distinct  qualities  of  Khiich  may  be  obtained,  which  are  deposited  into  two  distinct 
conduits  or  canals.  Tbe  refuse  of  the  operation  is  turned  into  another  conduit, 
and  afterwards  into  Dl(erior  retervoin,  whence  it  is  lifted  out  (o  undergo    a  new 

Bmlarn'M  machim. — This  apparatus  appears  to  be  well  adapted  for  the  utilisation 
of  the  ore  contained  in  very  fine  slimes.  A(  Devon  Great  Consols  it  is  eiletisiTely 
employed,  not  only  to  concentrate  (he  viscid  kind  of  slime  lometimea  found  nt  the 
peripfaery  of  (he  round  buddle,  hut  also  to  dress  the  tops  and  middles  resulting  from 
Ihe  dollying  opcratioa. 

The  small  water-wheel,  showo  in  fig.  G8E,  is  sufficient  to  drive  six  of  these 
machine*,  vit.  three  on  each  side.  Before  tbe  stuff  is  permitted  to  enter  upon  the 
rotating  cloth,   i(   Is    disintegrated    by   tormentors,  and  passed   (hrongh  a   sizing 
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liBtencj.    DiffenDt  degrees  of  inclia: 


ioo  STB  giTen  to  the  cloth  bj  railing  or 
lowering  the  roller  N,bj  meaniof  Ihescnv 
K.  The  beavier  piniclei  lodg«d  on  Ihe 
cloth  are  caaght  in  the  wagon  b,  vhilu  Ihe 
lighter  matter  is  floated  over  the  roller  x. 

The  rollowiag  particalan  are  farDished 
Dj  Captain  Isaac  Richardi,  of  DeTOO 
Gnat  CoDHils  ■■— 

One  reToIution  of  the  cloth  is  made  in 
*^  minnles  ;  ita  length  ia  about  39^  feel,  so 
tbat  it  IraTeli,  ta;  6^  feet  per  DiiDut&  Iti 
vidth  ia  foar  feet  two  inches. 

Before  Ihe  dime  come*  upon  the  doth,  it 
is  reduced  lo  a  size  cf  ^  of  an  inch,  and 
yield*  an  average  of  Ij  per  cent  of  copper  ; 
but  by  meaoa  of  this  machine  the  sluff  is 
concentrated  bo  aa  lo  afford  5  per  cent.  Id 
ten  bonis  it  will  clean  1}  tons,  at  a  cost  of 
li.  per  ton.  The  speed  of  the  cloth  mast, 
howeTer,  be  varied  with  the  condition  of 
the  stuff;  if  it  be  veij  poor,  the  cloth  muit 
travel  very  much  aloiver,  since  the  enrioh- 
menl  requires  a  longer  period  of  time. 

At  the  end  of  the  machine,  and  worked 
by  the  same  waler-wheel,  ia  a  dolly  tub ) 
bvt  the  dimensions  and  mode  of  work- 
ing this  appanlus  are  fully  staled  at  page 
115. 

Bradford'  sTine  apparalia,  fig.  686a,  has 
,  been  extensively  employed  at  the  Bristol 
1  MiuH,  siluUed  in  ConDeclicut,  United 
/  Slates. 

tion  is  intended  to  imitate  that  of 
the  vanning  ihovel.  The  slime  enten  by 
the  launder  A,  about  five  inches  wide,  and 
descends  on  the  inclined  head  l',  which 
expands  A-om  Ihe  width  of  the  launder  to 
wilhin  a  few  inches  of  the  width  of  the 
table  frame  a.  The  slime  box  a"  ia  pei^ 
forated  at  d  with  numerona  boles,  e*eh 
of  which  is  fitted  with  small  regnUiing 

The  table  BB  ta  S  feet  fi  inches  wide,  and  3  feet  10  inches  long,  with  abottom  formed 
of  sheet  copper.  It  ia  auapended  by  the  vertical  rods  ek,  and  varying  degree*  of 
i_-i:_..- ^ —  .jj  jj^g  jjjjjg  jjy  aijering  Ihe  leTera  b  b,     For  the  poipMe   of 


inclioatioQ  a: 
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qsickeniog  or  deenciing  the  action  of  the  table  two  coqm  are  emplojed  li.',  upon 
«hicli  the  driTins  band  I*  ibifted  u  maj  be  necmary.  A  band  rrom  a  nmner,  fitted 
on  the  axil  of  &e  cone  i,  comma niea tea  motion  lo  a  pollej  nhecPa,  upon  the 
ihaft  of  vhieh  are  eranki  atuched  lo  connecting  rods  a,  giving  motion  to  the 
table. 

When  the  machine  ia  in  opention,  the  ore  flovi  orer  at  r,  into  the  launder 
beneath  it,  whiUt  the  vaate  ii  carried  over  the  opposite  end  into  (be  IroD((b  s. 

FrorcBor  a.  Sillimao,  jnn.,  and  Mr.  J,  D.  Whitney  give  the  following  particulart 
of  raulu  realiaed  by  thii  machine: — The  total  weight  of  are  sIuS  dreswd  during 
ISS  dajf  «ai  ll,9ie,SlX>  poonda  of  rock  stamped  and  cnuhed,  or  S.OSO  tons  miners' 
wtwht. 

"nie  total  ore  loM  from  this  qoantily  of  stuff  vai  13S  gross  tons  (1,3SS  Iba.),  or 
i^g  per  eent  of  the  ■toff  worked  OTcr  By  the  Caplain's  vans  the  average  rjcfaneas 
at  Oie  stamp  work  (rorming  mnch  the  larger  part  of  what  goes  to  the  separators)  for 
SS  week*  was  9-3S  per  eenL  The  humid  assay  of  the  average  work  from  the  stamps 
for  Htc  weeks  in  Joljr  and  Angost,  gave  for  the  ricbneas  of  the  sinff  dressed  on  the 
■eparators  3-38  per  cent,  of  ore,  or  -984  per  cent,  of  roetaliio  copper.  There  is, 
therefore,  an  apparent  loas  in  the  tailings  of  ^  per  c^nt.  of  30  per  cent,  ore,  or  -f^ 
of  copper.  The  amonnt  of  ore,  however,  lost  to  the  tailings  does  not  exceed  ^  to  ^ 
per  eent.,  oraboat  ^  per  cent,  of  copper.  The  artoal  products  of  working,  therefore, 
ai  may  be  seen,  exceed  for  the  machines  the  Bverage  richness  of  the  Captain's  vans. 

Of  Ibe  total  ore  prodoced  in  this  time.  IB1.136  pounds  came  from  the  separators, 
and  160,858  pounds  Trmn  the  Jiggers.  The  whole  amount  of  stuff  therefore  required 
tapnodoee  thi«  amount  of  ore,  estimated  ttota  the  above  ratio  (I'lS  i  1)  is  768,680 


poandi.  This  may  be  taken  approximately  as  the  actual  quantity  which  passed  over 
the  separators,  and  if  calculated  on  the  Captain's  vans,  it  should  have  prodoced 
177,961  ponndsof  ore,  while  in  fact  it  did  produce  181,126  ponnds,  or  a  variation  in 
excess  for  the  machines  of  only  3,SI0  ponnds.  Each  of  the  separators  therefore 
dressss  about  1}  tons  of  rock  daily,  of  stnff  yielding  an  average  of  3'S  per  cenL  of  30 

IT  packlns  It'"^- — 'T'his  appantns  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  exclud- 
ing fine  refuse  from  slime  ore,  which  hal  been  rendered 

early  pure  by  previoos  mechanical  treatment.    In  using 

the  workmen  proceed  thus: — The  kieve,  .^.  GSGft,  is 
I  filled  to  a  ceruin  height  with  water,  and  the  dolly  x 
introduced.  A  couple  of  men  then  take  bold  of  the  handle 
I,  and  turning  it  rapidly,  caase  the  water  to  assume  a 
ireular  motion.  The  tossing  is  then  commenced  by 
hovelling  in  the  slime  nntit  the  water  is  rendered  some- 
what thick.  After  continning  the  stirring  for  a  short 
period,  the  hasps  e  e  are  loosened,  and  the  bar  d  with  the 
dolly  are  suddenly  withdrawn.  The  tub  is  then  packed  by 
striking  its  outside  with  heavy  wooden  mallets.  When  this 
operation  is  terminated,  the  water  is  poured  oS  through  plug-boles  in  the  side  of 
theti- 

~    ..    _!.:....«  ^f  fl..    w.t«<.«    tnnt^nn    ^ivBt-Afl    hv    Ihfi    rlnllv    il    In   *prtnr    ntt'  CISTe\     ... 

e  of 
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the  denser  fortioBt.  In  one  (Mention  of  tbii  kind  Tour  diatioet  itnt*  tna;  be 
procared,  u  lodicaled  bj  tbe  lines  ab,ed,  tfg,  Aci,  ia  fig.  6S6e. 

Tbe  npper  portion,  tii.  fmin  jl  to  B,  will  probablj  liSTe  to  be  let  aside  for  fnrtheT 
vashing,  vbilit  the  scblich  c  should  b«  fit  for  markeL  The  conical  DDcleni  in  tbe 
ceotre  of  the  tub  generally  consiita  of  caane  sand,  and  is  nsnallj-  further  enriched  on 
a  copper  bottom  sieTe,  or  else  sabmitied  to  the  aaiioD  of  a  t;e,  or  other  saitabF« 
apparatai. 

Machine  dolly  (uS,— This  kieve  is  packed  by  Tnachinery  represented  in  the 
accompanyiDg  woodcut,  in  which  a  is  n  small  watn^wheel  working  a  rertieal  shaft  b, 
and  driiing  another  shaft  o.  At  the  boltnm  of  this  is  filed  a  notched  wbrel  n.  which 
presses  outwardly  tbe  hammers  ee;  these  ire  mouuled  upon  irou  bars  ff*,  and 
violentlj  driven  upon  the  tide  of  the  kiere  b;  meana  of  epriugs  a  a'. 

The  degree  to  which  ore  can  be  concentmled  bj  dollying  must  evidently  depend 
npon  several  conditions :— 1st.  The  initial  percentage  of  tbe  ore.  Sod.  The  con- 
dilioD  to  which  it  is  reduced.  3rd.  Tbe  matrix  with  which  it  is  associated.  4tli. 
The  proportion  of  water  employed.     And  laatly,  il  the  rotation  and  packing  have  been 


Jadlcinuly  performed.    An  experiment  upon  some  sandRchli.:h  lead  ore,  much  inU 
mixed  with  fine  carbonate  of  iron,  gave  tbe  following  results  : — 
Introdnced  into  dolly  tob,  17  cwt.,  assayed,  <8%. 
Tims  required  to  introduce  stuff        .....      q  minnte*. 
Dolly  rotated   .-.-.-...s,, 
Dolly  withdrawn — 

Tab  i»cked B       „ 

Rnnning  off  water  '-....,.%^ 
Skimnung  and  cleaning  oat  tub         -        .        .        .        ■    20       „ 
Total        -    « 


Top  skimmings  • 

Clean  ore,  middles 
„         bottom 


4  cwt,  assayed 


20% 
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It  maj  be  remarked,  that  none  of  the  yaiioiM  processes  of  dressing  is  more  satis- 
iSMtoiy  than  that  of  dollying,  since,  if  carefnlly  conducted,  little  or  no  loss  of  the 
tof al  qoantitj'  of  ore  can  occnr. 

VamMmg  is  a  method  commonly  practised  by  the  dressers  of  Cornwall  and  I>eyon- 
sihire,  by  which  they  ascertain  approximately  the  richness  and  properties  of  the  ore 
to  be  treated.  If  the  olJiJect  be  to  determine  the  valoe  of  a  pile  of  stc^  it  is  carefally 
dirided,  then  sampled,  and  a  portion,  say  a  couple  of  oonces,  giyen  to  the  Tanner. 
If  the  stuff  thus  giyen  should  be  rough,  it  is  reduced  to  the  tenure  of  fine  sand,  and 
in  this  state  pat  npon  the  Tanning  shoyeL  The  operator  now  resorts  to  a  cistern  oi 
stream  of  water,  and  by  frequently  dipping  the  shoTel  into  it,  and  imparting  to  the 
ahorel  when  withdrawn  a  kmd  of  irregular  circular  motion,  he  succeeds  in  getting 
rid  of  a  ^^reater  or  less  portion  of  the  waste :  that  which  remains  on  the  shovel  is 
then  considered  equal  to  dressed  work  and  assayed.  So  accurately  is  this  operation 
performed  by  many  of  the  tinners,  that  parcels  containing  only  fifteen  pounds  of  tin 
ore  per  ton  of  stun,  are  sold  by  it  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  both  buyer  and  seller. 

Tlie  Tanning  process  is  also  well  adapted  for  determining  the  properties  of  an 
ore.  If,  by  thia  method,  yehi  stuff  should  withstand  concentration,  no  machinery  is 
likely  to  dress  it  If  also  the  loss  of  ore  is  found  great,  then  the  apparatus  to  be 
employed  for  effecting  the  enrichment  will  haTc  to  be  carefully  considered  and  con- 
structed. 

F^,  686e.     The  vanning  shovel  A,  is  14  inches  long,  and  13  inches  wide  at  the 


top,  the  edge  of  which  is  slightly  turned  up.  The  shoTcl  is  also  formed  with  a 
hollow  or  depression.  The  handle  is  about  4  feet  long.  The  yanning  cistern  is 
shown  at  b. 

Hushing.  —  It  often  occurs,  that  the  vrater  eniployed  on  the  dressing  floors  makes 
its  escape  below  the  refose  or  waste  heaps.  This  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
hoshing,  which  operation  is  performed  in  the  following  manner.  The  husher  diverts 
the  escape  water  into  a  riTulet  and  introduces  a  given  quantity  of  waste.  He  then 
builds  a  dam  or  reservoir,  with  a  door  or  trap  Talve  at  the  high  end,  in  order  to 
collect  the  necessary  water  for  hushing,  and  puts  aside  all  the  large  stones  lying  in 
the  middle  of  the  hush  gutter  in  order  to  form  them  into  a  walL  AAer  this,  he  starts 
his  hush  by  lifting  the  door  of  the  dam,  which  slides  in  a  wooden  fhune  adapted  for 
that  purpose. 

This  allows  the  water  to  rush  out,  and  displaces  the  wa^te  to  a  certain  depth,  at 
tlie  same  time  driTing  it  forward. 

If  the  hush  has  bared  or  uncoTered  a  fhrther  quantity  of  large  stones  in  the 
middle  of  the  gutter,  they  are  again  remoTed  to  one  side,  since  they  would  retard  the 
force  and  action  of  the  water.  When  these  impediments  are  removed,  the  water  is 
repeatedly  discharged  from  the  reservoir  until  the  waste  is  hushed  off  the  ore,  which 
is  found  lying  in  holes,  and  around  earth  and  fast  stones,  in  the  bed  of  the  riTulet. 
A  clay  bottom  is  found  to  be  most  &vourable  for  hushing,  and  the  velocity  and 
power  of  Uie  stream  should  be  proportioned  to  the  si^e  and  density  of  the  waste  to  be 
treated. 

FOBWARDINO   AND  LlFTINO   APPARATUS. 

Besides  the  machinery  required  for  the  enrichment  of  ores,  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  introduce  such  auxiliary  arrangements  as  shall  not  only  facilitate 
actual  dressing,  but  also  be  in  themselves  somewhat  inexpensive.    In  this  division^ 
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H  io  ereiy  olheT,  the  mesni  ihoold  be  itricClj  adapted  to  tba  end,  and  oog^l  not  to 
bear  a  cott  diiproportionate  either  to  the  circumstances  or  prospective  advantages  of 
us  UDdertakiog. 

The  tbOTel.fig.  GSR/I  niually  emplojied  in  British  mines  Ls  of  triangular  shape,  and 
made  of  good  hammered  iron  pointed  with  steel.     The  dimenMons  vary,  but  one  of 
"at  the  top,  and  13  inchea  from  the  point  to 


the  shank,  ireight  i  poundi,  and  cofti  one  shilling ;  to  which  must  be  added,  fire 
pence  for  the  hilt,  or  handle.    The  hilt  should  be  of  ash,  &«e  from  knots  and  alightlj 

Picking  boxet,  fig.  CB69,  are  employed  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  prill  and 
dridge  ore  ^m  Uie  stuff  with  whicb  it  may  be  mechsnically  intermiied.  These 
boxes  or  tnj$,  are  handli-d  bj  childreu.  The;  are  made  of  deal,  1  inch  thick,  of  the 
following dimpusions.  Length,  1 6  inche* ;  depth.  7  tuches;  width  at  bottom,  7  inchei; 
width  at  top,  10  inches;  and  cost  about  If.  Sd.  e^ich.  A  ledge  of  wood  to  aerre  as  a 
haadle  is  sometimes  nalied  to  the  ends  of  the  box. 

WheMarrain.  —  The  sides,  suds,  and  bottom,  are  conipowd  of  deal  IJ  inch  thick. 
The  end"  are  mortised  to  the  sides,  whilst  the  bottom  ^gg^ 

is  (lenerall;  fastened  bj  means  of  uails,  and  bound 

aho    employed  to  protect  the  upper  edges  of  the  ^ 

barrow.    The  wheel  is  often        '       '  ■-■--- 

()  round)  and  14  iuehea  disi 

ia    wrought  iron  ears.      The  extreme .  length  of  the  sides  of  a   well -pro  port  1 01 

barrow  ia  60  inches,  depth  at  centre  9  inches ;  the  ends  are  inclined  as  shown  in 

tbejfj.  686A      The  cost  of  a  barrow  with  wrought  iron  wheel  complete,  will  vary 

fti>m  6«.  Ad  to  7s. 

Hand  barrow. — When  large  quantities  of  stuff  have  to  be  remoTed  from  pbce 
to  place  on  the  surface,  and  where  it  would  be  in-  ^^^  , 

convenient    to   nse  the   wheel-barrow,    a  barrow 
baving  liaodtes  at  both  ends   is  employed.      It  is        <^ 
made  of  deal  plank    l|  inch  thick ;  the  length  of    _^^ 
the  8idesis5fe«t6inches;  depth  incentre  "  '     '  ""--— 

width,  IS  iuehes  at  top  and   10  inches  i 
length,  2*  inches  at  top  and  IB  inches  st  bottom  ;  cost  complete  Hi 

j?atJnHifi.~Tbe  gauge  of  surface  roiuls  v.iries  from  2  feet  4 


nthen 


,  of  manufactured  ri 


moD  flat  wrought-irou,  2^  iach^  wide  and  i  inch 
thick,  is  oftetttimes  employed.  An  eilremely  ser- 
viceable rail  is  formed  of  a  strip  of  timber  2  inci  es 
aquare,  upon  which  is  laid  wrought-iron,  l^  inches 
wide  and  }  inch  thick,  fhstened  by  means  of  nails 

Tram  waggon  ami  lurn /able, — A  good  tram  waggon 
and  loni  table  is  shown  fig.  SBSA.  The  waggon  is  built 
of  wronpht-iron,  with  cast-iron  wheels.     The  hitter 
are  usually  12  inchea  diameter,  with  flanges  1    inch 
deep  and  tires  from  2  to  3   inches  wide.      The  turn 
table   is  of  cast-iivn.      It   docs  not   rotate,  I 
waggon  is   easily   directed  to  either  line  of 
means  of  the  circular  ring ;    the  elliptical   Inope 
BdTBDCe  serving  to  guide  and  place  the  wheels 
the  rails. 

liJhKg  apparaha.^ll  sometimet  happens  ihit  the  anrfsce  ia  neariy  level,  and 
Hffordi  very  little  natural  fall.  In  sncb  case  the  enrichment  of  ores  tiecoines  more 
eipenaive  from  the  necessity  of  sliifting  some  of  the  various  products  bj  manual 
Inbnnr,  and  of  introducing  lifting  sppliauces  io  order  Io  procnre  the  requisite  eleva- 
tiuna  for  carrying  out  the  varioua  claboralite  processes.  It  is,  moreover,  scarcely 
pracUcable  from  the  conformBtion  of  ihe  ground  to  form 
within  a  reuonable  distance  I  neither  does  it  commonly  a 
n-ee  snpply  can  be  obtained  for  washing. 
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Tbe  pomping  engine  ii  Iherefora  requind  to  famiib  tie  reqairite  qninCity  of 

mtter.    Thii  ii  gcnenllj  oonvejed  orer  the  floon  b;  wood  iBanden,  often  interrering 

with  eacb  other  and  obMructing  the  direct  circnIatioD  of 

carts,  railirajia,  ftc     Now  if  a  Itand-pipe  or  preaanre 

column  were  erected  at  the  engine,  and  amain  judicioiut; 

laid  throuf  hoDt  the  floon,  it  ia  obrioui  that  it  wontd  not 

only  remedy  thk  evil,  bat  alio  afford  water  for  the  several 

washing  purposes,  as  well  as  motive  poner  for  common, 

\  dash,  or  other  wheels,  logEther  with  lurblnee,  flap  Jacks,  ftc 

When  an  bconsidenible  proportion  of  water  has  only 

lo  he  raised  (□  a  higher  lerel  the  common  shoe  or  chain- 

,   pump  will  be  fonnd  to  render  effectiTC    service ;   but 

when  a  larger  itream  ii  regnisite  it  wonld  be  better 

to  emploj  the  rotary  pnmp.    This  pnmp,J^  GSG/,  has 

broaght  to  great  perfection  by  Mesars.  Gwynae ; 

the  aQction-pipe,  and  b  the  discharge,  the  dotted 

lines  showing  the  ditcharge  b,  horiiontal  when  required. 
Pmnpe  of  the  following  dimenaions  are  stated  to  raise 
ud  dveharge  p«r  minute  for  medium  lifts,  say  frnn  10  to  70  feet  high: — 


u..ii 


r  and  raff  wheels  may  be  adrantageoasly 
eraployed. 

Fia.  68Bi>>  A,  water-wheel ;  n,  raff  or  inverted  wheel;  c,  axis  of  both  r»ff  and  water 
«he«Ia,orr7iDg  atooth  drivingwheel;  D,Eiiing trommel;  B,  launderfor  iuletotstulii 


r.  discharge  knnder    a    shoot  dehvenng  witer  and  raff  to  laander  h  i  k,  cistern 
receiving  slime  from  trommeL 

Stmt  piu. —  In  tlK  several  operations  of  cleansing  ores  from  mud,  in  grmding,aud 
washing,  where  a  stream  of  water  is  used,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  some  of  the 
finely  attennated  portions  floating  in  (be  water  from  being  carried  off  with  it. 
Sliww  pill  or  btbyrinthi,  called  buddit  hoUt  in  Derbyshire,  are  emplojed  to  collect 
that  matter,  by  receiving  the  water  to  settle  at  a  little  distance  frwa  the  place  of 
agiiaf  - 
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The  workmen  employed  in  the  mechanical  preparation  of  the  ores  are  paid,  in 
Cumberland,  by  the  piece,  and  not  by  day's  wages.  A  certain  quantity  of  crude 
ore  is  delivered  to  them,  and  their  work  is  yalued  by  the  bing,  a  measure  con- 
taining 14  cwt  of  ore  ready  for  smelting.  The  price  varies  according  to  the  rich- 
ness of  the  ore.  Certain  qualities  are  washed  at  the  rate  of  2s,  id,,  or  3s.  the 
bing  ;  while  others  are  worth  at  least  lOs,  The  richness  of  the  ore  varies  from 
2  to  20  bings  of  galena  per  shift  of  ore;  the  shift  corresponding  to  8  waggon 
loads. 

In  the  year  1857,  Herr  Von  Sparre,  of  Eisleben,  Prussia,  patented  foar  machines 
for  separating  substances  of  different  specific  gravities,  in  all  of  which  water  is  em- 
ployed, either  as  a  medium  through  which  the  said  substances  fall  under  the  action 
of  gravity,  or  as  an  agent  for  facilitating  the  motion  of  portions  of  the  said  substances 
along  inclined  surfaces.  The  particulars,  together  with  illustrations,  wiU  be  found  in 
patent  No.  1405  for  the  year  1857. 

The  mechanical  preparation  of  tin  and  copper  ores  has  from  time  to  time  been 
noticed  by  several  writers.  In  17.58  Borlase  described  the  method  employed  in  the 
west  of  CornwalL  Twenty  years  later,  Price,  in  his  Afineraiogia,  added  to  Bor- 
lase's  description,  and  illustrated  some  of  the  apparatus  then  in  use.  Afterwards 
Dr.  Boase  published,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Geoiopicat 
Society  of  Comwalif  an  article  upon  the  dressing  of  tin  in  St.  Just  In  volume 
four,  Mr.  W.  Jory  Kenwood  inserted  a  paper  on  dressing ;  and  some  general  re- 
marks will  be  found  on  the  subject  in  De  la  B^che*s  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Corn-' 
wall.  I'he  enrichment  of  lead  ores  had  been  noticed  by  Forster,  in  his  Section 
of  Mineral  Strata  ;  also  by  Warington  W.  Smyth,  in  his  memoir  On  the  Mines 
of  Cardiganshire,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Geolugical  Survey  of 
Great  Britain, 

In  France,  Dufrenoy  and  Elie  de  Beaumont,  Coste,  Perdonnet,  and  Moissenet 
have  treated  on  the  mechanical  enrichment  of  copper,  tin,  and  lead  ores.  The  latter 
gentleman  has  frequently  visited  this  country,  and  given  the  results  of  his  observa- 
tions in  a  highly  interesting  memoir,  entitled  Preparation  du  minerai  d'^tain  dans  le 
Cornwall,  and  also  in  the  Annates  des  Mines,  tome  Iy.  1866.  Too  much  attention 
cannot  be  given  to  this  section  of  mining  economics,  for  with  the  increasing  pro- 
duction of  ores,  especially  of  ores  of  low  produce,  and  the  ill-adapted  machinery 
oftentimes  employed,  the  loss  in  concentrating  them  is  an  item  of  most  serious 
moment,  any  reduction  of  which  will  be  so  much  positive  gain  to  the  country. 

In  this  paper  we  have  included  those  machines  which  have  been  long  employed  in 
our  metalliferous  mines, — many  of  them  having  been  proved  by  experience  to  be 
most  economical, —  together  with  such  of  the  modem  introductions  as  appear  to 
promise  the  most  advantage,  and  pome  suggestions  which  cannot  but  be  valuable, 
since  the  principles  involved  are  founded  upon  the  universal  laws  of  gravitating 
power,  as  applied  to  solids  and  fluids  in  motion. 

It  is  not  essential  to  describe  the  dressing  routine  observable  in  a  particular  mine, 
since  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  observe  the  same  system  in  any  two  distinct  concerns. 
In  the  various  modes  of  treatment,  however,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  two  leading 
features  will  always  be  reduction  to  a  proper  size  and  separation  of  the  ore  from 
the  refuse.  Until  the  vein  stuff  arrives  at  the  crusher  or  stamps,  the  labour  is 
chiefly  one  of  picking  and  selecting,  but  from  these  machines  usually  commence  a 
long  series  of  divisions,  subdivisions,  selections,  and  rejections.  To  follow  these 
out  in  their  various  ramifications  would  not  only  exceed  the  limits  of  this  paper, 
but  would  perhaps  be  misunderstood  by  those  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
subject — ^J  D. 

DRUGGET  is  a  coarse,  but  rather  slight,  woollen  fabric,  used  for  covering  carpets, 
and  as  an  article  of  clothing  by  females  of  the  poorer  classes. —  Ure. 

The  manufacture  of  druggets  of  various  kinds  has  been  of  late  years  considerably 
improved,  and  carpets,  many  of  them  handsomely  figured,  are  now  found  in  conmion 
use. 

DRY  GRINDING.  The  p)ractice  of  employing  dry  stones  has  been  long  adopted 
for  the  purpose  of  quickening  the  processes  of  sharpening  and  polishing  steel  goods. 
The  dry  dust  from  the  sand-stone,  mixed  with  the  fine  particles  of  steel,  being  inhaled 
by  the  workmen,  produces  diseases  of  the  pulmonary  organs  to  such  an  extent  that 
needle  and  fork  grinders  are  reported  rarely  to  live  beyond  the  ages  of  twenty-five  or 
thirty. 

Mr.  Abraham,  of  Sheffield,  first  invented  magnetic  guards,  which,  being  placed 
close  to  the  grindstone,  attracted  the  particles  of  steel,  and  thus  protected  the  men 
iVom  their  influences.  Still  they  suflered  from  the  effects  of  the  fine  sand-dust,  and 
the  grinders  heedlessly  abandoned  the  use  of  them  altogether. 
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Mr.  Abraham  devised  another  plan,  which  is  employed,  although  only  partially,  in 
the  Sheffield  works.  The  grindstone  is  enclosed  in  a  wooden  case,  which  only  ex- 
poses a  portion  of  the  edge  of  the  stone ;  a  horizontal  tube  proceeds  as  a  tangent  from 
the  opper  surface  of  the  circle  to  the  external  atmosphere.  .The  current  of  air  gene- 
rated by  the  stone  in  rapid  revolution,  escaping  through  the  tube,  carries  off  with  it 
neariy  all  the  dust  arising  from  the  process.  It  is  curious  to  find  so  simple  a  con- 
trivanoe  firequently  rejected  by  the  workmen,  notwithstanding  that  sad  experience 
teaches  them,  that  they  are  thereby  exposing  themselves  to  the  influences  of  an  atmo- 
sphere which  produces  slowly  but  surely  their  dissolution. 

DRYING  OILS.  When  oils,  especially  linseed  and  nut  oils,  are  boiled  with  litharge 
or  oxide  of  lead,  they  acquire  the  property  of  solidifying  or  di-ying  quickly  on  expo- 
sure  to  the  atmosphere.  These  are  very  useful  to  the  painter,  as  without  them  the 
pigments  with  which  they  are  mixed  would  remain  soft.  The  oxide  of  lead  appears 
to  establish  a  state  of  more  easy  oxidation  in  the  oils,  so  that  they  assume  readily  the 
conditions  of  a  resin. 

DRY  ROT.  This  kind  of  decay  in  wood  is  ascribed  to  the  attacks  of  fungi, 
especially  to  Pdyponu  hybridus,  and  Tkelepora  puteana.  There  is  no  doubt  that, 
by  the  formation  of  fungus,  rot  or  decay  may  be  commenced,  and  continued  to  a 
certain  extent ;  but  there  are  numerous  cases  where  rot  is  due  to  an  entirely  different 
cause — a  spontaneous  decomposition. 

Dry  rot  differs  but  little  in  the  causes  producing  it,  or  in  the  result,  from  Wet 
Rot.  They  are  both  alike  the  effect  of  the  conversion  of  the  carbon  of  wood  into 
carbonic  acid,  and  its  hydrogen  into  water.  The  process  is  again  the  same  as  that 
by  which  wood  is  converted  into  humus,  and  into  brown  coal.  Mayer  gives  the 
analysis  of  oak  wood,  and  of  humus  produced  from  it,  as  follows : — 

•    Oak  Wood.  Humus. 

Carbon 62-53  4832 

Hydrogen       -        -         -         -        -         -       527  4*57 

Oxygen-        - 4220  36*58 

In  this  change,  7*73  per  cent  of  carbonic  acid,  and  2*8  per  cent,  of  carburctted 
hydrogen,  are  disengaged. 

The  examination  of  the  decay  of  wood,  and  its  conversion  into  the  brown  powder 
(humus)  which  marks  rottenness,  shows  that  the  change  is  almost  entirely  dependent 
on  the  absorption  of  oxygen.  The  decrease  in  the  volume  of  wood  during  its  decay  is 
difficult  to  account  for,  unless  we  suppose,  which  is  probable,  that  as  much  escapes  in 
the  form  of  carburetted  hydrogen  as  there  does  of  carbonic  acid  and  water. 

Hollow  trees  are  sometimes  met  with,  whose  wood  is  entirely  decayed  away, 
nothing  being  left  but  the  bark,  and  a  quantity  of  pulverulent  wood,  which  is  altogether 
disproportionate  to  the  hollow  space.  In  most  cases,  likewise,  the  cavity  extends  so 
far  below  the  lateral  opening  in  the  trunk  that  we  cannot  suppose  the  decayed  wood 
to  have  been  washed  away  by  rain,  at  least,  not  during  the  last  stages  of  the  change. 
It  is,  therefore,  very  desirable  that  continued  careful  observations  should  be  made 
with  regard  to  this  point.  On  the  other  hand,  the  slight  loss  of  substance  by  the 
wood  during  the  first  stages  of  its  decomposition^  explain  why  the  alteration  of 
wooden  piles  under  water  appears  to  have  taken  place  without  any  diminution  of 
Tolnme.  If,  indeed,  besides  this,  inorganic  substances — ^for  instance,  silica — should  be 
introduced  into  the  place  uf  the  organic  constituents  separated,  it  would  not  bo 
difficult  to  account  for  the  increased  firmness  and  density  presented  by  wood  which 
has  ^remained  for  some  time  under  water.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  conversion  of 
ligneous  fibre  into  a  pulverulent  substance,  and  into  humus,  admits  of  adequate  ex- 
planation by  means  of  the  thi  ce  cases  mentioned  above,  and,  what  is  especially 
important,  that  it  may  be  supposed  to  take  place  independently  of  external  oxygen. 
The  formation  of  carbonic  acid  is,  then,  during  the  first  stages  of  the  decomposition, 
either  extremely  small  or  altogether  wanting.  The  change  commences  with  the 
separation  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  form  of  water,  and  the  separation  of 
oxygen  and  carbon,  as  carbonic  acid  does  not  commence  until  a  later  period.  It  is, 
Kkewi&e,  probable,  that  at  a  still  later  period  carbon  and  hydrogen  are  separated  in 
the  form  of  carburetted  hydrogen. 

The  remedy  for  dry  rot  is  the  use  of  such  substances  as  will,  when  penetrating  the 
wood,  combine  with  its  albuminous  matter,  and  solidify  it  Hence  corrosive  subli- 
mate, sulphate  of  copper,  and  arsenic  acid  have  been  found  to  be  excellent  preserva- 
tives. Where  they  can  be  applied,  nitric  acid  and  sulphuric  acid  are  very  udvanta- 
geous,  especially  where  the  growth  of  fungi  is  the  cause  of  rot,  or  when  vegetation 
has  followed  the  decomposition,  as  it  not  unfrequently  does.     See  Wood  Pukservinc. 

DUCK.  (I>mA,  a  cloth,  Swedish;  tuch.  Germ.)  A  coarse  cloih,  a  light  sort  of 
can*,  as.     It  is  used  for  common  articles  of  apparel,  for  small  sails,  and  the  like. 
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DUCTILITY  (Streckbarckeit,  Genn.)  is  the  property  of  being  drawn  oat  in  length 
without  breaking,  possessed  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  by  gold  and  silver,  as  also  by  many 
other  metals,  by  glass  in  the  liquid  state,  and  by  many  semifluid,  resinous,  and 
gammy  substances.  The  spider  and  the  silkworm  exhibit  the  finest  natural  exercise 
of  ductility  upon  the  peculiar  viscid  secretions  from  which  they  spin  their  threads. 
When  a  body  can  be  readily  extended  in  all  directions  under  the  hammer,  it  is 
said  to  be  malleable,  and  when  into  fillets  under  the  rolling  press,  it  is  said  to  be 
laminable. 


TahU  of  the  Ductility  and  Malleability  of  Metals 

• 

MettI*  Ductile  and 

Brittle  MeUls 

MeUls  In  the  Order 

Metal*  In  the  Order 

Malleable  in  Alpha- 

in 

of  their  Wire-drawing 

of  their  Laminable 

betical  Order. 

Alphabetical  Order. 

Ductility. 

Ductility. 

Cadmium. 

Antimony. 

Gold 

Gold. 

Copper. 

Arsenic 

Silver. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Bismuth. 

Platinum. 

Copper. 

Iron. 

Cerium  ? 

Iron. 

Tin. 

Irldinm. 

Chromium. 

Copper. 

Platinum. 

I^ad. 

Cobalt 

Zinc. 

I^ead. 

Magnesium. 

Columbium  ? 

Tin. 

Zinc 

Mercury. 

Iridium. 

Lead. 

Iron. 

Nickel 

Manganese. 

Nickel. 

Nickel. 

Osmium. 

Molybdenum. 

Palladium? 

Palladium  ? 

Palladium. 

Osmium. 

Cadmium? 

Cadmium  ? 

Platinum. 

Rhodium. 

Potassium. 

Tellurium. 

Silver. 

Titanium. 

Sodium. 

Tungsten. 

Tin. 

Uranium. 

Zinc. 

There  appears  to  be  therefore  a  real  difference  between  ductility  and  malleability  ; 
for  the  metals  which  draw  into  the  finest  wire  are  not  those  which  afford  the  thinnest 
leaves  under  the  hammer  or  in  the  rolling  press.  Of  this  fact  iron  affords  a  good 
illustration.  Among  the  metals  permanent  in  the  air,  17  are  ductile  and  16  are  brittle. 
But  the  most  ductile  cannot  be  wire-drawn  or  laminated  to  any  considerable  extent 
without  being  annealed  from  time  to  time  during  the  progress  of  the  extension,  or 
rather  the  slidinr  of  the  particles  alongside  of  each  other,  so  as  to  loosen  their  lateral 
cohesion.     See  Malleabilitt. 

DULSE.     The  Rhodomenia  palmata.     See  Algje. 

DUNES.  Low  hills  of  blown  sand,  which  are  seen  on  the  coasts  of  Cheshire  and 
Cornwall,  in  this  country,  and  also  in  many  places  skirting  the  shores  of  Holland  and 
Spain. 

DUNGING,  in  calico-printing,  is  the  application  of  a  bath  of  cowdung,  diffused 
through  hot  water,  to  cotton  goo&  in  a  particalar  stage  of  the  manufacture.  Dunging 
and  scouring  are  commonly  alternated,  and  are  two  of  the  most  important  steps  in  the 
process.     See  Calico  Printing. 

DUTCH  LEAF  or  FOIL,  a  composition  of  copper  and  lime,  or  6f  bronze  and 
copper  leaf.     See  Alloys,  Brass,  and  Bronze  Powders. 

DUTCH  LIQUID.  A  name  given  to  an  oily  substance  produced  by  the  action 
of  chlorine  on  olefiant  gas.  It  was  discovered  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  by  an 
association  of  Dutch  chemists. 

DUTCH  RUSH.  Equisetum  Hyemale,  This  rush  is  known  also  as  the  Lmrge 
branchless  Horse-tail.  The  dried  stems  are  much  employed  for  polishing  wood  and 
metal.     For  this  purpose  they  are  generally  imported  from  Holland. 

DYEING  (Teinture,  Fr. ;  Farberei,  Germ.)  is  the  art  of  imparting  to  and  fixing 
upon  wool,  silk,  cotton,  linen,  hair,  and  skins  any  colour,  with  sufficient  tenacity,  not 
to  be  removed  by  water  or  the  ordinary  usage  to  which  these  fibrous  bodies  are 
exposed  when  worked  up  into  articles  of  raiment  or  furniture.  We  shall  here  consider 
the  general  principles  of  the  art,  referring,  for  the  particular  dyes  and  the  manner  of 
treating  the  stuffs  to  be  dyed,  to  the  different  tinctorial  substances  in  their  alphabetical 
order. 

Dyeing,  although  altogether  a  chemical  process,  and  requiring  for  its  correct  ex- 
planation an  acquaintance  with  the  properties  of  the  elementary  l)odies.  and  the  laws 
which  regulate  their  combination,  has  bven  practised  from  the  most  ancient  times, 
long  before  any  just  views  were  entertained  of  the  nature  of  the  changes  that  took 
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place.  And  it  is  still  practised  by  many  who  know  very  little  of  chemical  science, 
and,  like  many  of  the  other  chemical  arts,  its  practice  is  often  in  advance  of  the 
science  by  which  its  principles  are  explainable.  The  art  no  doubt  originated  in  that 
love  of  distinction  inherent  in  the  haman  mind,  indacing  man,  for  its  gratification, 
to  stain  his  dress  or  his  skin  with  the  gaudy  colours  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The 
earliest  historical  record  speaks  of  coloured  garments  being  worn  as  marks  of  dis- 
tinction for  offices  both  political  and  religious,  and  also  as  marks  of  favour.  Jacob 
gave  his  favourite  son  Joseph  a  coat  of  many  colours,  and  Moses  speaks  of  a  raiment 
dyed  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  of  sheepskins  dyed  red,  circumstances  which 
indicate  no  small  degree  of  tinctorial  skill.  He  enjoins  purple  stufb  for  the  works 
vf  the  tabernacle  and  the  vestments  of  the  high  priests.. 

In  the  article  Calico  PiUMriNa,  it  has  been  shown  from  Pliny  that  the  ancient 
Egyptians  cultivated  the  art  of  dyeing  with  some  degree  of  scientific  precision,  since 
they  knew  the  use  of  mordants,  or  those  substances  which,  though  they  impart  no 
colour  themselves,  yet  enable  white  robes  (candida  vdd)  to  absorb  colouring  drugs 
{colwem  sorbentibus  medicamentis). 

Tyre,  however,  was  the  nation  of  antiquity  which  made  dyeing  one  of  its  chief 
occupations  and  a  staple  of  its  commerce,  and  it  is  asserted  by  all  writers  upon  the 
subject,  that  the  invention  of  the  celebrated  purple  dye,  known  as  the  Tyrian  purple, 
was  made  in  that  city,  and  the  king  of  Phosnicia,  being  so  captivated  with  the  colour, 
it  is  stated  that  he  made  it  one  of  his  principal  ornaments,  and  it  became  afterwards, 
and  continued  to  be  for  many  centuries,  a  badge  of  royalty. 

The  discovery  of  the  purple  dye  is  said  to  have  been  made  1500  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  It  must  have  met  with  a  very  early  and  general  appreciation,  and 
rapid  commercial  progress.  As  we  find  that,  nine  years  after  the  above  date,  the 
children  of  Israel,  an  enslaved  people,  on  their  leaving  Egypt,  had  in  their  possession 
large  quantities  of  this  dye,  and  it  was  extensively  used  by  them,  a  short  time  after,  for 
the  furniture  of  the  tabernacle  and  the  vestments  of  the  priests ;  and  in  after  years 
this  dye  was  always  named  amongst  the  valuable  spoils  of  war :  that  it  was  the 
dress  of  royalty  at  a  very  early  period,  is  indicated  by  the  mention,  amongst  the 
spoils  of  the  Midians  collected  by  the  Israelites,  of  the  purple  garments  worn  by 
their  kings. 

The  juice  employed  for  communicating  this  dye  was  obtained  from  two  different 
kinds  of  shell- fish,  described  by  Pliny  under  the  names  of  purpura  and  buccinum ;  and 
was  extracted  from  a  small  vessel,  or  sac,  in  their  throats,  to  the  amount  of  only 
one  drop  from  each  animal.  A  darker  and  inferior  colour  was  also  procured  by 
crushing  the  whole  substance  of  the  buccinum.  A  certain  quantity  of  the  juice  col- 
lected m>m  a  vast  number  of  shells  being  treated  with  sea-salt,  was  allowed  to 
ripen  for  three  days ;  after  which  it  was  diluted  with  five  times  its  bulk  of  water, 
kept  at  a  moderate  heat  for  six  days  more,  occasionally  skimmed  to  separate  the 
auimal  membranes,  and  when  thus  clarified  was  applied  directly  as  a  dye  to  white 
wool,  previously  prepared  for  this  purpose  by  the  action  of  lime-water,  or  of  a  species 
of  lichen  called  fucus.  Two  operations  were  requisite  to  communicate  the  finest 
Tyrian  purple  ;  the  first  consisted  in  plunging  the  wool  into  the  juice  of  the  purpura ; 
the  second,  into  that  of  the  buccinum.  Fifty  drachms  of  wool  required  one  hundred 
of  the  former  liquor,  and  two  hundred  of  the  latter.  Sometimes  a  preliminary  tint 
was  given  with  coccus,  the  kermes  of  the  present  day,  and  the  cloth  received  merely 
a  finish  from  the  precious  animal  juice.  The  colours,  though  probably  not  nearly 
so  brillbnt  as  those  producible  bv  our  cochineal,  seem  to  have  been  very  durable,  for 
Plutarch  says,  in  his  Life  of  Alexander  (chap.  36).  that  the  Greeks  found  in  the 
tn^asury  of  the  king  of  Persia  a  large  quantity  of  purple  cloth,  which  was  as  beautiful 
as  at  first,  though  it  was  190  yeurs  old. 

The  quantity  of  purple,  said  to  be  found  by  Alexander  in  the  treasury  of  the  king 
of  Persia,  is  differently  stated  :  —  1st,  as  amounting  to  5000  talents;  2nd,  as  being 
of  the  value  of  5000  talents  ;  Srd,  as  weighing  5000  quintals.  Besides  these  dis- 
crepant statements  it  is  not  clear  whether  these  values  or  weights  refer  to  cloth  dyed 
or  to  the  dye  drug,  although  it  would  be  an  important  fact  to  know  that  the  dye  could 
be  thus  preserved  for  a  length  of  time.  Horace  celebrates  the  Laconian  dye  in  the 
following  lines :  — 

Nee  Laconicas  mihi 

Trahunt  honcstai  purpuras  clientac ; 

which  have  been  translated  as  — 

'*  No  honourable  lady  dependents 
Spin  Laconian  purple  for  my  use." 

Notwithstanding  its  almost  universal  use  in  more  ancient  times  it  gradually  de- 
clined, so  that,  either  ftom  the  difficulty  of  collecting  the  dye,  or  the  tedious  com- 
plication of  the  dying  process,  so  expensive  was  it  that,  about  the  commencement 
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of  the  Christian  era,  one  pound  of  the  purple  wool  of  Tyre  cost,  in  Rome,  about  thirty 
pounds  of  our  money. 

Notwithstanding  this  enormous  price,  such  was  the  wealth  accumulated  in  that 
capital,  that  many  of  its  leading  citizens  decorated  themselves  in  purple  attire,  till  the 
emperors  arrogated  to  themselves  the  privilege  of  wearing  purple,  and  prohibited 
its  use  to  every  other  person.  This  prohibition  operated  so  much  to  discourage  this 
curious  art  as  eventually  to  occasion  its  extinction,  first  in  the  western  and  then  in  the 
eastern  empire,  where,  however,  it  existed  in  certain  imperial  manufactories  till  the 
eleventh  century. 

Gage,  Cole,  Plumier,  Reaumur,  and  Duhamel  have  severally  made  researches  con. 
ceming  the  colouring  juices  of  shell-fish  caught  on  various  shores  of  the  ocean,  and 
have  succeeded  in  forming  a  purple  dye,  but  they  found  it  much  inferior  to  that 
furnished  by  other  means.  The  juice  of  the  buccinum  is  at  first  white  ;  it  becomes 
by  exposure  to  air  of  a  yellowish  green  bordering  on  blue ;  it  afterwards  reddens, 
and  finally  changes  to  a  deep  purple  of  considerable  vivacity.  These  circumstances 
coincide  with  the  minute  description  of  the  manner  of  catching  the  purple>dye  shell- 
fish which  we  possess  in  the  work  of  an  eye-witness,  Eudocia  Macrembolitissa, 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  YIIL,  who  lived  in  the  eleventh  century. 

The  beautiful  purple  dye,  which  is  now  extracted  from  guano,  is  probably  closely 
allied,  both  in  property  and  appearance,  to  the  Tyrian  purple. 

Dyeing  seems  to  have  been  little  cultivated  in  ancient  Greece.  The  people  of 
Athens  generally  wore  woollen  dresses  of  the  natural  colour,  a  circumstance  forming 
a  peculiarity  in  that  nation,  composed  of  a  people  who  were  such  lovers  of  art 

The  Romans  appear  to  have  bestowed  some  care  upon  the  art  of  dyeing.  In  the 
games  of  the  circus  parties  were  distinguished  by  colours.  Four  of  these  are  de- 
scribed by  Pliny,  the  green,  the  orange,  the  grey,  and  the  white.  The  following 
ingredients  were  used  by  their  dyers:  —  A  crude  native  alum  mixed  with  copperas, 
copperas  itself,  blue  vitriol,  alkanet,  lichen  rocellus  or  archil,  broom,  madder,  woad, 
nut-galls,  the  seeds  of  pomegranate,  and  of  an  Egyptian  acacia. 

In  Europe  the  progress  of  dyeing,  as  of  all  other  arts,  was  completely  stopped  for 
a  considerable  time  by  war  and  invasion,  and  did  not  revive  till  about  Uie  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  then  so  rapidly  did  its  progress  extend  in  some 
localities,  that,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  there  were  no  less 
than  two  hundred  dyeing  establishments  in  Florence.  At  the  same  time  the  Italians 
and  Venetians  also  prosecuted  the  art  of  dyeing  to  a  large  extent. 

The  art  of  printing  proved  for  the  dyeing  as  well  as  other  arts  its  great  pioneer 
and  propagator.  In  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  Plictho'a  Art  of  Dyeing  was 
printed,  which  gave  general  instructions  for  dyeing  all  kinds  of  fabrics,  and  laid  the 
foundation  for  that  improvement  of  this  art,  which  soon  after  followed  throughout 
Germany,  France,  and  England. 

In  the  east,  the  art  of  dyeing  did  not  experience  that  decline  which  passed  over  aU 
the  arts  of  Europe ;  hence  the  beautiful  dyes  of  India  maintained  their  high  charac- 
ter ;  and,  to  this  day  these  dyes  are  produced  by  processes  differing  little  from  those 
practised  in  the  days  of  Pliny.* 

The  discovery  and  opening  of  America  to  commercial  enterprise,  formed  an  era  in 
the  history  of  the  art  of  dyeing,  as  fh>m  that  country  were  introduced  a  variety  of 
new  dye-drugs,  such  as  logwood,  brazilwood,  quercitron,  cochineal,  annotta,  &e^ 
which,  with  the  discovery  of  the  use  of  tin  as  a  mordant  about  the  same  time,  gave 
the  dyer  a  facility  and  power  of  producing  such  a  variety  of  tints,  and  of  such  a  depth, 
durability,  and  lustre,  that  it  is  now  difficult  to  conceive  possible  to  have  been  pro- 
duced in  former  times. 

About  the  same  time  was  discovered  the  art  of  useing  indigo  as  a  dye,  which  it  is 
believed  the  ancients  only  knew  as  a  pigment  The  introduction  of  this  dye-drug 
into  this  country  met  with  strong  opposition,  concerning  which  a  writer  in  the 
•*  Penny  Cyclopedia  "  says, 

*'  Indigo,  the  innoxious  and  beautiful  product  of  an  interesting  tribe  of  tropical  plants, 
which  is  adapted  to  form  the  most  useful  and  substantial  of  all  dyes,  was  actually  de- 
nounced as  a  dangerous  drug,  and  forbidden  to  be  used,  by  our  parliament  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  An  act  was  passed  authorising  searchers  to  bum  both  it  and  log- 
wood in  every  dye-house  where  they  could  be  found.  This  act  remained  in  full  force 
till  the  time  of  Charles  IL  ;  that  is,  for  a  great  part  of  a  century.  A  foreigner  might 
have  supposed  that  the  legislators  of  England  entertained  such  an  affection  for  their 
native  woad,  with  which  their  naked  sires  used  to  dye  their  skins  in  the  old  times, 
that  they  would  allow  no  outlandish  drug  to  come  in  competition  with  it     A  most 

*  In  India  was  discovered  the  mode  of  dyeing  turkey  red,  which  is  the  most  durable  dye  known,  as 
well  as  the  richest  tint  that  can  l>e  produced  on  cotton.  It  was  introduced  into  France  and  Bnglaud 
about  the  middle  of  last  century,  and  is  fftill  carried  on  to  an  extraordinary  extent  and  perfection. 
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iostructiye  book  might  be  written  UIustratiYe  of  the  eTils  inflicted  apon  arts,  manu- 
factures, and  commerce,  in  consequence  of  the  ignorance  of  the  legislature.^ 

More  recently  another  class  of  dje-dmgs  have  been  introduced,  and  have  super- 
seded some  of  those  of  the  former  century  ;  these  are  bichromate  of  potash,  red  and 
yellow  pmssiate  of  potash,  manganese,  catechu,  arsenic,  &c. 

Colours  are  not,  properly  speaking,  material ;  they  are  impressions  which  we  receiye 
from  the  nys  of  light  reflected,  in  a  decomposed  state,  by  the  surfaces  of  bodies.  It  is 
well  known  that  a  white  sunbeam  consists  of  an  indeterminate  number  of  differently 
coloured  rays,  which,  being  separated  by  the  refractive  force  of  a  glass  prism,  form  the 
solar  spectrom,  an  image  divided  by  Newton  into  seven  sorts  of  rays ;  ^e  red,  orange, 
yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet  Hence,  when  an  opaque  body  appears  coloured, 
for  example,  red,  we  say  that  it  reflects  the  red  rays  only,  or  in  greatest  abundance, 
mixed  with  more  or  less  of  the  white  beam,  which  has  escaped  decomposition  Accord- 
ing to  this  manner  of  viewing  the  colouring  principle,  the  art  of  dyeing  consists  in 
flung  upon  stuffs,  by  means  of  corpuscular  attraction,  substances  which  act  upon  light 
in  a  Afferent  manner  from  the  surfaces  of  the  stuff's  themselves.  The  dyer  ought,  there- 
fore, to  be  familiar  with  two  principles  of  optics ;  the  first  relatively  to  the  mixture  of 
colours,  and  the  second  to  their  simultaneous  contrast. 

Whenever  the  different  coloured  rays,  which  have  been  separated  by  the  prism,  are 
totally  reunited,  they  reproduce  white  light  It  is  evident  that  in  this  composition 
of  light  if  some  rays  were  left  out,  or  if  the  coloured  rays  be  not  in  a  certain  proportion, 
we  should  not  have  white  light,  but  light  of  a  certain  colour.  For  example ;  if  we 
separate  the  red  rays  from  the  light  decomposed  by  a  prism,  the  remaining  coloured 
rays  will  form  by  their  combination  a  peculiar  bluish  green.  If  we  separate  in  like 
manner  the  orange  rays,  the  remaining  coloured  rays  will  form  by  their  combination 
a  blue  colour.  If  we  separate  from  the  decomposed  prismatic  light  the  rays  of  greenish 
yellow,  the  remaning  coloured  rays  will  form  a  violet.  And  if  we  separate  the  rays  of 
yellow  bordering  on  orange,  the  remaining  coloured  rays  will  form  by  their  union  an 
indigo  colour* 

Thus  we  see  that  every  coloured  light  has  such  a  relation  with  another  coloured  light 
that,  by  uniting  the  first  with  the  second,  we  reproduce  white  light;  a  relation  which 
we  express  by  saying  that  the  one  is  the  complement  of  the  other.  In  this  sense,  red 
is  the  complementary  colour  of  bluish  green ;  orange,  of  blue;  greenish  yellow,  of 
violet ;  and  orange  yellow,  of  indigo.  If  we  mix  the  yellow  ray  with  the  red,  we 
produce  orange ;  the  blue  ray  with  the  yellow,  we  produce  green ;  and  the  blue  with 
the  red,  we  produce  violet  or  indigo,  according  as  there  is  more  or  less  red  relatively 
to  the  blue.  But  these  tints  are  distinguishable  from  the  orange,  green,  indigo,  and 
violet  of  the  solar  spectrum,  because  when  viewed  through  the  prism  they  are  reduced 
to  their  elementary  component  colours. 

If  the  dyer  tries  to  realise  the  preceding  results  by  the  mixture  of  dyes,  he  will 
succeed  only  with  a  certain  number  of  them.  Thus,  with  red  and  yellow  he  can  make 
orange;  with  blue- and  yellow,  green;  with  blue  and  red,  indigo  or  violet  These 
&cts,  the  results  of  practice,  have  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  only  three 
primitive  colours ;  the  red,  yellow,  and  blue.  K  he  attempts  to  make  a  white,  by 
applying  red,  yellow,  and  blue  dyes  in  certain  quantities  to  a  white  stuff',  in  imitation 
of  the  philosopher's  experiment  on  the  synthesis  of  the  sunbeam,  far  from  succeeding, 
he  will  deviate  still  further  from  his  purpose,  and  the  stuff'  will  by  these  dyes  become 
coloured  of  a  depth  varying  according  to  the  quality  of  the  stuff'  used;  until  a  full 
black  is  produced.  Nevertheless,  the  principle  is  applicable,  and  in  many  cases 
adopted  in  practice  by  blending  the  yellow,  red,  and  blue  rays  in  order  to  produce  or 
improve  an  otherwise  imperfect  white.  When  a  little  idtramarine,  cobalt  blue, 
Prussian  blue,  or  indigo  is  applied  to  bleached  goods  with  the  view  of  giving  them 
the  best  possible  white,  if  only  a  certain  proportion  be  used,  the  goods  will,  appear 
whiter  after  this  addition  than  before  it  In  this  case  the  violet  blue  forms  with  the 
brown  yellow  of  the  goods  a  mixture  tending  to  white,  or  less  coloured  than  the 
yellow  of  the  goods  and  the  blue  separately  were.  For  the  same  reason  a  mixture  of 
Prussian  blue  and  cochineal  pink,  or  archil  and  cudbear,  is  used  for  whitening  of 
silks  in  preference  to  a  pure  blue,  for  on  examining  closely  the  colour  of  the  silk  to  be 
neutralised,  it  was  found  by  the  relations  of  the  complementary  colours,  that  the 
violet  was  more  suitable  than  the  pure  blue  alone.  The  dyer  should  know,  that 
when  he  applies  several  different  colouring  matters  to  stuff,  as  yellow  and  blue 
separately,  they  will  appear  green,  not  because  the  colouring  matters  have  combined, 
but  because  the  eye  cannot  distinguish  the  points  which  reflect  the  yellow  from  those 
which  reflect  the  blue,  and  it  is  this  want  of  distinction  that  produces  the  combined 
colour.  With  such  a  dye  the  colour  will  appear  of  different  tints,  the  blue  or  yellow 
prevailing  according  to  the  position  in  which  it  is  placed  to  the  eye,  whether  seen 
by  reflected  or  transmitted,  light,  but  when  the  dye  applied  to  the  stuff  is  in  chemical 
union,  producing  a  green,  such  as  arsenite  of  copper,  the  yellow  and  blue  rays  cannot 
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be  thus  distinguished.  Other  instances  of  mixed  colours  will  be  seen  by  examining 
certain  grey  substances,  such  as  hairs,  feathers,  &c.  with  the  microscope,  by  which 
it  is  seen  grey  colour  results  from  black  points  disseminated  over  a  colourless  or 
slightly  coloured  surface.  The  microscope  may  be  thus  usefully  applied  by  the  dyer 
to  distinguish  whether  a  colour  be  the  result  of  a  mixed  or  a  combined  dye. 

The  dyer  should  also  be  acquainted  with  the  law  of  the  simultaneous  contrast  of 
colours.  When  the  eye  views  two  colours  close  alongside  of  each  other,  it  sees 
them  differing  most,  in  the  height  of  their  tone,  when  the  two  are  not  equally  pale  or 
fhll-bodied.  They  appear  most  different,  when  the  complementary  of  the  one  of  them 
is  added  to  the  colour  of  the  other.  Thus,  put  a  green  alongside  of  an  orange,  the 
red  colour  complementary  of  green  being  added  to  the  orange,  will  make  it  appear 
redder.  And  in  like  manner,  the  blue  complementary  of  orange  being  added  to  the 
green,  will  make  it  appear  more  intensely  blue. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  place  complementary  colours  side  by  side  to  produce  harmony 
of  colour,  the  respective  intensities  having  a  most  decided  influence  ;  thus,  pink  and 
light  green  agree,  red  and  dark  green  also ;  but  light  green  and  dark  red,  pink  and 
dairk  green  do  not,  therefore,  to  obtain  the  maximum  of  effect  and  perfect  harmony, 
the  following  colours  must  be  placed  side  by  side,  taking  into  account  their  exact 
intensity  and  tint 

PrimitfTe  Colour.  Secondary  Colouri. 

Red     -        -        -        Green     -        -        -        Light  blue ;  Yellow ;  Red 
Blue    -        -        -        Orange  -        -        -        Red;  Yellow;  Blue 
Yellow  orange      -        Indigo    .        .        -        Blue ;  Red ;  Yellow 
Greenish  yellow    -        Violet    -        -        -        Red;  Blue;  Yellow 
Black  -        -        White    -        -        -        Yellow;  Blue ;  Red 

The  mixed  contrast  gives  the  reason  why  a  brilliant  colour  should  never  be  looked  at 
for  any  length  of  time,  if  its  true  tint  or  brilliancy  is  to  be  appreciated;  for  if  a  person 
looks,  for  example,  at  a  piece  of  red  cloth  for  a  few  minutes,  green,  its  complementary 
colour  is  generated  in  the  eye,  and  adding  itself  to  a  portion  of  the  red,  produces 
black,  which  tarnishes  the  beauty  of  the  red.  This  contrast  explains  why  the  shade 
of  a  colour,  may  be  modified  according  to  the  colour  which  the  eye  has  previous 
looked  at,  either  favourably  or  otherwise.  An  example  of  the  first  instance  is  noticed, 
when  the  eye  first  looks  to  a  yellow  substance,  and  then  to  a  purple  one ;  and  as 
exemplifying  the  second  case  looking  at  a  blue  and  then  at  a  purple. 

The  relations  of  dyeing  with  the  principles  of  chemistry,  constitute  the  theory  of 
the  art,  properly  speaking ;  this  theoi*y  has  for  its  basis  the  knowledge  — 

1st.  Of  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  bodies  which  dyeing  processes  bring  into 
contact 

2nd.  Of  the  circumstances  in  which  these  bodies  are  brought  together,  facilitating 
or  retarding  their  action. 

3rd.  The  phenomena  which  appear  during  their  action ;  and, 

4th.   Properties  of  the  coloured  combinations  which  are  produced. 

The  first  of  these  generalities  embrace  a  knowledge  of  the  preparations,  which 
stuff  necessarily  undergoes  previous  to  dyeing,  and  also  the  preparations  of  the  dye« 
drug  before  bringing  it  into  contact  with  the  stuff 

Tlie  operations  to  which  stuffs  are  subjected  before  dyeing,  are  intended  to  separate 
from  them  any  foreign  matters  which  may  have  become  attached,  or  are  naturally 
inherent  in  tne  stuff.  The  former  are  such  as  have  been  added  in  the  spinning, 
weaving,  or  other  manipulations  of  the  manufacture,  and  are  all  removed  by 
steeping  in  an  alkaline  lye  and  washing.  The  second  are  the  natural  yellow  colouring 
substances  which  coat  some  of  the  various  fibres,  both  vegetable  and  animal ;  and  the 
chlorophylle,  or  leaf-green  of  vegetables.  The  removal  of  these  is  generally  effected 
by  boiling  in  soap  and  alkaline  lyes.  A  weak  bath  of  soda,  in  which  the  stuff  is 
allowed  to  steep  for  some  time,  and  then  washed  in  water,  is  generally  the  only  pre- 
paration required  for  wool,  in  order  that  it  may  take  on  a  uniform  dye. 

To  remove  the  gummy  or  resinous  matter  from  silk,  it  requires  boiling  in  soap  lye ; 
however,  its  removal  is  not  essential  to  the  stuff  combining  with  the  dye,  as  silk  is  often 
dyed  while  the  gum  remains  in  it,  in  which  case  it  is  only  rinsed  in  soap  lye  at  a  very 
moderate  heat,  to  remove  any  foreign  matters  imbibed  in  the  process  of  manufacture. 

Vegetable  fibre,  as  cotton,  has  such  natural  resinous  matters  that  retard  the  re- 
ception of  the  dye  removed  by  boiling,  either  with  or  without  alkaline  lyes  ;  but  the 
natural  dun  colour  of  the  fibre  is  not  removed,  which  from  the  laws  of  light  and 
colour  already  referred  to,  would  interfere  with  the  production  of  bright  light  tints; 
under  these  circumstances,  the  natural  colour  of  the  fibre  has  to  be  previously  removed 
by  bleaching,  for  which  see  the  article,  Bleaching. 

The  necessary  preparation  of  the  dye-drugs  within  the  province  of  the  dyer,  is  to 
obtain  the  colour  in  a  state  of  solution,  so  as  to  allow  the  fibre  to  absorb  it,  and  to 
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produce  chemical  combinatioD,  or  to  get  the  dye  or  colour  in  such  a  miDute  state  of 
diTision  as  it  will  penetrate  or  enter  into  the  fibre  of  the  stuff.  These  preparations 
embrace  the  formation  of  decoctions,  extracts,  and  solutions,  and  also  in  some  cases  of 
precipitation,  previous  to  immersing  the  stuff  into  the  bath.  Stuffs,  chemically 
considered,  have  but  a  feeUe  attraction  for  other  matters,  so  as  to  combine  with  them 
chemically ;  still  that  they  do  possess  certain  attractions  is  evident  from  various 
phfnomena  observed  in  the  dyeing  processes,  and  that  this  attraction  is  possessed 
with  different  degrees  of  intensity  by  the  different  fibres,  is  also  evident  from  the  ease 
and  permanence  that  woollen  stuff  will  take  up  and  retain  dyes  compared  with 
cotton ;  and  also,  that  certain  dyes  afe  retained  and  fixed  within  or  upon  one  kind  of 
fibre  and  not  at  all  in  another.  This  may  be  determined  by  plunging  the  dry  stuff 
into  solutions  of  the  salts,  and  determining  the  density  of  the  solution  before  Hxe 
immersion  and  after  withdrawing  the  stuff.  Wool  abstracts  alum  from  its  solution, 
but  it  gives  it  all  out  again  to  boiling  water.  The  sulphates  of  iron,  copper,  and 
sine,  resemble  alum  in  this  respect  Silk  steeped  for  some  time  in  a  'Solution  of 
protosulphate  of  iron,  abstracts  the  oxide,  and  gets  thereby  dyed,  and  leaves  the 
solution  acidulous.  Cotton  in  nitrate  of  iron  produces  the  same  effect  Wool  put  in 
contact  with  cream  of  tartar,  decomposes  a  portion  of  it ;  it  absorbs  the  acid  within  its 
pores,  and  leaves  a  neutral  salt  in  solution  in  the  liquor.  Cotton  produces  no  such 
effect  with  tartar,  showing  by  these  different  effects  that  there  are  certain  attractions 
between  the  stuff  and  dyes.'  This  attraction,  however,  may  be  more  what  is  termed 
a  catalytic  influence,  the  fibres  of  the  stuff  producing  a  chemical  action  with  the  salt 
or  dye,  with  which  it  is  in  contact  This  attraction  or  affinity  of  the  fibre  for  the 
dyC'^rog,  does  not  produce  a  very  extensive  effect  in  the  processes  of  dyeing.  More 
probably  the  power  of  imbibing  and  retaining  colours  possessed  by  the  fibre  is  more 
dependent  upon  a  mechanical  than  a  chemical  influence. 

All  dye-drugs  must  in  the  first  instance  be  brought  into  a  state  of  solution,  in  order 
that  the  dye  may  be  imbibed  by  the  fibre ;  but  if  the  fibre  exerts  no  attraction  for  the 
colour  so  as  to  retain  it,  it  is  evident  that  so  long  as  it  remains  capable  of  dissolving 
in  water,  the  stuffs  being  brought  into  contact  with  water,  will  soon  lose  their  colour. 
A  colour  thus  formed  does  not  constitute  a  dye,  however  strongly  stained  the  stuffs 
may  appear  to  be,  in  or  out  the  dyeing  solution;  in  order  to  form  a  dye,  the  colour 
must  be  fixed  upon  or  within  the  stuff,  in  a  condition  insoluble  in  water.  Hence 
the  mere  immersion  of  the  stuff  into  a  solution  of  a  colour  will  not  constitute  a  dye, 
except  where  the  stuff  really  has  an  attraction  for  the  colour  and  retains  it,  or  causes 
a  decomposition  by  which  an  insoluble  compound  is  fixed  upon  it,  such  as  referred  to 
by  putting  stuffiB  into  solutions  of  iron.  The  abstraction  of  the  colour  from  a  solution 
by  the  immersion  of  the  stuff,  is  often  the  result  of  a  mechanical  attraction  possessed 
by  porous  substances,  enabling  them  to  absorb  or  imbibe  certain  colouring  matters 
from  solutions  that  are  held  by  a  weak  attraction  by  their  solvents.  On  this  principle, 
a  decoction  of  cochineal,  logwood,  brazil-wood,  or  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  indigo, 
by  dige^on  with  powdered  bone  black,  lose  their  colour,  in  consequence  of  the 
colouring  particles  combining  by  a  kind  of  capillary  attraction  with  the  porous  carbon, 
without  undergoing  any  change.  The  same  thing  happens  when  well  scoured  wool 
IS  steeped  in  such  coloured  liquids;  and  the  colour  which  the  wool  assumes  by  its 
attraction  for  the  dye,  is,  with  regard  to  most  of  the  above  coloured  solutions,  but 
fieeble  and  fngitive,  since  the  dye  may  be  again  abstracted  by  copious  washing  with 
nmple  water,  whose  attractive  force  therefore  overcomes  that  of  the  wool.  The  aid 
of  a  high  temperature,  indeed,  is  requisite  for  the  abstraction  of  the  colour  ft-om  the 
wool  and  the  bone-black,  probably  by  enlarging  the  size  of  the  pores,  and  increasing 
the  solvent  power  of  the  water. 

Those  dyes,  whose  colouring  matter  is  of  the  nature  of  extractive,  form  a  faster 
combination  with  stuffs.  Thus  the  yellow,  fawn,  and  brown  dyes,  which  contain 
tannin  and  extractive,  become  oxygenated  by  contact  of  air,  and  insoluble  in  water  ; 
by  which  means  thev  can  impart  a  durable  dye.  When  wool  is  impregnated  with 
decoctions  of  that  kmd,  its  pores  get  charged  by  capillarity,  and  when  the  liquid 
becomes  oxygenated,  they  remain  filled  with  a  colour  now  become  insoluble  in  water. 
The  fixation  of  iron  oxide  and  several  other  bases  also  depends  on  the  same  change 
within  the  pores  or  fibre,  hence  all  salts  that  have  a  tendency  to  pass  readily  into  the 
basic  state  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  act  as  a  medium  for  fixing  dyes ;  however,  this 
property  is  not  essential. 

In  Older  to  impart  to  the  stuffs  the  power  of  fixing  the  colour  in  an  insoluble  form 
upon  it  recourse  is  had  to  other  substances,  which  will  combine  with  the  soluble  and 
form  with  it  an  insoluble  colour ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  this  new  substance 
should  have  an  attraction  for  the  stuff,  or  be  capable  of  passing  into  a  basic  form,  any 
more  than  the  original  colour,  but  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  rendered  insoluble  while 
in  contact  with  the  stuff. 

Such  snbstonces  used  to  unite  the  colour  with  the  stuff  have  been  termed  mordants, 
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which  meant  that  the>  had  a  mutual  attraction  for  the  stufF  and  colour,  and  combining 
with  the  8tnfif  first,  they  afterwards  took  up  the  colour ;  but  this  is  only  so  in  some 
instances.  A  few  examples  will  illustrate  the  bearing  of  these  mordants.  If  a  piece 
of  cotton  stufif  is  put  into  a  decoction  of  logwood,  it  will  get  stained  of  a  depth  accor- 
ding to  the  colour  of  the  solution,  but  this  stain  or  colour  may  be  washed  from  the 
cotton  by  putting  it  into  pure  water,  the  colour  being  soluble.  If  another  piece  of 
cotton  stuff  be  put  into  a  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  and  then  washed  from  this, 
a  portion  of  the  iron  will  have  undergone  oxidation,  and  left  the  acid,  and  become 
fixed  upon  the  fibre  and  insoluble  in  water.  Whether  this  oxidation  is  the  result  of 
an  influence  of  the  stuff,  or  the  effect  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  and  water  in  which  the 
goods  are  exposed,  it  does  not  matter  meantime,  only  this  fixed  oxide  constitutes  an 
example  of  a  mordant  by  its  combining  with  the  stuff.  If  this  stuff  is  now  put  into 
a  decoction  of  logwood,  the  colouring  matter  of  the  logwood  will  combine  with  the 
oxide  of  iron  fixed  upon  the  fibre,  and  form  an  insoluble  colour,  which  after  washing 
will  not  remove  from  the  stuff.  If,  instead  of  washing  the  stuff  from  the  sulphate  of 
iron  solution  in  water,  it  be  passed  through  an  ali&aline  lye  of  soda  or  potash,  the 
acid  holding  the  iron  in  solution  is  taken  hold  of  by  the  alkali,  and  removed.  The 
oxide  of  iron  is  thus  left  upon  the  stuff,  in  a  much  larger  quantity  than  in  the 
former  case,  and  as  firmly  fixed,  although  not  by  any  attraction  between  it  and  the 
fibre,  but  simply  being  left  within  it.  And  this  stuff  being  now  put  into  the  logwood 
liquor,  will  form  a  dye  of  a  depth  according  to  the  quantity  of  iron  thus  fixed  upon 
the  stuff,  and  equally  permanent  with  that  which  had  been  fixed  on  the  staff  by  the 
oxidation  in  working. 

Such  then  are  the  methods  of  fixing  within  the  stuff  insoluble  colours  from  soluble 
compounds,  and  from  these  remarks  the  necessity  of  having  the  dye  in  solution  will 
also  be  evident. 

Suppose  again  that  the  sulphate  of  iron  be  mixed  with  the  logwood  decoction,  there 
will  be  produced  the  same  colour  or  dye  as  an  insoluble  precipitate  :  if  the  cotton 
stuff  is  put  into  this,  no  colour  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  dye  will  be  obtained,  as  the 
cotton  will  not  imbibe  within  its  fibre  this  precipitate.  Place  woollen  stuff  in  the  same 
liquid,  there  is  formed  a  very  good  dye,  the  woollen  fibre  having  imbibed  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  solid  precipitate,  probably  owing  to  woollen  fibres  being  much  larger  ihan 
those  of  cotton.  Thus,  with  cotton  and  other  stuff  that  will  not  imbibe  freely  solid  pre- 
cipitates, the  mordant  must  be  fixed  within  the  fibre  previous  to  applying  the  colouring 
substances,  such  as  the  vegetable  decoctions.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  dye  which 
is  the  product  of  combination  between  the  mordant  and  colour  is  not  that  of  the  natural 
colour  of  the  drug,  but  the  colour  of  the  compound.  Hence  the  great  variety  of  tints 
capable  of  being  produced  from  one  dye-drug,  by  varying  either  the  kind  or  intensity 
of  the  mordant.  So  that  in  the  above  instances,  it  is  not  the  colour  of  the  hematoxylin 
fixed  on  the  stuff,  but  its  compound  with  iron,  or  tin,  or  alumina,  as  the  case  may  be, 
all  of  which  give  different  tints. 

It  is  upon  this  principle  of  rendering  bases  insoluble  while  within  the  fibre  by 
chemical  means,  that  has  brought  to  the  use  of  the  dyer  a  great  number  of  mineral 
dyes  which  in  themselves,  whether  separate  or  combined,  have  no  attraction  whatever 
for  the  fibre ;  such  as  solutions  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  yellow  prussiate  of  potash, 
nitrate  of  lead,  and  bichromate  of  potash,  &c  Suppose  the  stuff  to  be  dyed  a  yellow 
by  the  two  last  named  salts,  was  first  put  into  the  solution  of  lead  and  then  washed 
previous  to  being  put  into  the  bichromate  solution,  the  greater  portion  of  the  lead 
would  be  dissolved  from  the  stuff,  and  a  very  weak  colour  would  be  obtained.  If  the 
stuff  fVom  the  lead  solution  was  put  directly  into  the  bichromate  solution,  a  very  good 
dye  would  be  the  result ;  but  the  portion  of  the  solution  remaining  upon  the  surface  of 
the  stuff  will  combine  with  the  chrome  and  form  a  precipitate  which  the  fibre  cannot 
imbibe,  but  will  form  an  external  crust  or  pigment  upon  the  surface,  which  blocks  up 
the  pores,  and  exhausts  to  no  purpose  the  dye,  causing  great  waste :  hence  the  stuff 
from  the  solution  of  lead  is  put  into  water  containing  a  little  soda  or  lime,  and  the 
lead  is  thus  reduced  to  an  insoluble  oxide  within  the  fibre.  The  goods  may  now  be 
washed  from  any  loose  oxide  adhering,  and  then  passed  through  the  bichromate 
solution,  when  the  chromic  acid  combines  with  the  oxide  of  lead,  forming  a  permanent 
yellow  dye.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  whether  the  combination  of  the  colour  with 
the  stuff  be  chemical  or  mechanical  the  production  of  the  dye  which  is  fixed  upon  the 
fibre  is  certainly  a  chemical  question,  and  the  dyer  should  be  familiar  with  the  nature 
and  principles  of  these  reactions. 

There  are  a  few  instances  where  the  dye  produced  docs  not  come  within  the  sphere 
of  these  principles,  there  being  no  mordants  required,  nor  any  combination  of  the 
colour  formed  within  the  stuff,  but  the  dye-drug  in  its  natural  hue  is  fixed  within  the 
fibre.  Such  colours  have  been  termed  substantive,  to  distinguish  them  from  those  pro- 
duced by  means  of  mordants,  which  are  termed  adjective.  Amongst  this  class  of  dyes 
and  dye-drugs  stands  pre-eminent  indigo  bine.    Indigo  in  its  nataral  state  is  entirely 
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iD)u>1iihIe  in  water,  tnd  is  of  a  deep  blue  colour.  The  composition  of  this  blue  indigo 

is  represented  as  — 

Carbon        -        -        -     16       I  Nitrogen         -        -     1 

Hydrogen  -        -      5       (  Oxygen  -        •        -    2 

Bat  it  is  found  capable  of  parting  with  a  portion  of  the  oxygen,  and  by  so  doing, 
losing  entirely  its  bine  colour ;  and  in  this  deoxidised  condition  it  is  soluble  in  alkaline 
lyes  and  lime  water ;  this  colourless  compound  is  termed  indigogene.  The  opinion 
of  Liebig  upon  the  constitution  of  this  substance  is,  that  indigo  contains  a  salt  radical, 
which  he  terms  Anyie,  composed  of  C'H^N.  He  considers  that  indigogene  or  at  bite 
indigo  is  the  hydrated  protoxide  of  this  radical,  and  that  blue  indigo  is  the  peroxide, 

represented  thus  — 

C      H    N     O  Water. 
Salt  radical,  anyle  -  -  -     16    5     1     0    0 

Indigogene  -  -  -  -165111 

Blue  indigo  -  -  -  -     16     5     1     2     0 

AdYsntage  is  taken  of  this  propt-rty  of  indigo,  of  parting  with  its  oxygen  and  becom- 
ing soluble,  to  apply  it  to  dyeing,  and  it  is  effected  by  the  following  means,  when  for 
the  purpose  of  dyeing  vegetable  stuff,  as  cotton  ;  and  from  the  circumstance  of  these 
operations  being  done  cold,  the  method  is  termed  the  cold  vat,  which  is  made  up  as 
follows: — The  mdigo  is  reduced  to  an  impalpable  pulp,  by  being  ground  in  water  to  the 
consistence  of  thick  cream.  This  is  put  into  a  suitable  vessel  filled  with  water,  along 
with  a  quantity  of  copperas,  and  newly  slaked  lime,  and  the  whole  well  mixed  by 
stirring.  After  a  short  time  the  indigo  is  deoxidised  and  rendered  soluble  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  lime  which  is  added  in  excess,  the  reaction  being  represented  thus : — 

1.  Indigo,  composed  of  {  Qxyeen^'^* Dyeing  Solution. 

——-^...z^-^  Peroxide  of  Iron. 


2.  Copperas 


'  Protoxide  of  Iron 
Protoxide  of  Iron 
Sulphuric  Acid  . 
Sulphuric  Acid    . 


{Lime —/^-—^==--™- Sulphate  of  Lime. 
Ljme y. --^Sulphate  of  Lime. 
Lime / 

The  peroxide  of  iron  and  sulphate  of  lime  are  precipitated  to  the  bottom,  and  the  indi- 
gogene and  lime  form  a  solution  of  a  straw  colour,  with  dark  veins  through  it 

The  operation  of  dyeing  by  this  solution  is  simply  immersion,  technically,  tlipping. 
Tlie  stuff  by  immersion  imbibes  the  solution,  and  when  taken  out  and  exposed  to 
the  air,  the  indigogene  upon  and  within  the  fibre  rapidly  takes  oxygen  from  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  becomes  indigo  blue,  thus  forming  a  permanent  dye,  without  any 
necessary  attraction  between  the  indigo  and  the  stuff. 

The  indigo  Tat  for  wool  and  silk  is  made  up  with  indigo  pulp,  potash,  madder,  and 
Irran.  In  this  vat  the  extracts  of  madder  and  bran  perform  the  deoxidising  functions 
of  the  copperas  in  the  cold  vat,  by  undergoing  a  species  of  fermentation. 

Pastel  and  woad,  either  alone  or  with  the  addiiion  of  a  little  indigo,  is  also  used  for 
the  dyeing  of  wool  and  silk  stuff,  the  deoxidation  being  effected  by  the  addition  of 
bran,  madder  and  weld.  In  dyeing  with  these  vats,  the  liquor  is  made  warm,  and  they 
require  much  skill  and  experience  to  manage,  in  consequence  of  their  complexity, 
being  always  liable  to  go  out  of  condition,  as  the  dyeing  goes  on,  by  the  extraction  of 
the  indigogene  and  the  modification  of  the  fermentable  matter  employed  to  deoxidise 
the  indigo  to  supply  that  loss.  The  alkaline  solvent  also  undergoes  change,  so  there 
must  be  successive  additions  of  indigo  and  alkali ;  the  principal  attention  of  the 
dyer  is  the  maintaining  the  proper  relation  of  these  matters,  as  too  much  or  too  little 
of  either  is  injarious. 

Sulphate  of  indigo  forms  an  intense  blue  solution,  unaffected  also  by  mordants. 
Vegetable  stuffs  dipped  in  this  retain  no  dye,  for  the  washing  off  the  acid  in  order  to 
preserve  the  fibre  removes  the  colour ;  but  animal  fibre,  such  as  woollen  and  silk. 
becomes  dyed ;  a  portion  of  the  blue  remains  upon  the  stuff  after  washing  off  the  acid, 
being  retained  by  capillary  attraction.  This  dye  is  termed  Saxon  blue,  but  it  has  very 
little  of  the  permanence  of  indigo  or  vat  blue,  although  it  is  also  a  substantive  colour. 
Another  truly  substantive  colour  is  that  dyed  by  carthamus  or  safflower,  bui  the 
fixation  of  this  dye  upon  the  stuff  differs  from  any  of  those  referred  to.  Like  indigo, 
it  has  no  affinity  for  any  base  or  substance  capable  of  fornnng  a  mordant ;  its  solvent 
is  an  alkali,  but  in  this  dissolved  state  it  does  not  form  a  dye.  The  mode  of 
proceeding  in  dyeing  with  carthamus  is  first  to  extract  the  dye  fVom  the  vegetable 
VouIL  K 
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ID  which  It  is  foand,  by  soda  or  potash,  which  is  afterwards  neutralised  by  an  acid 
previous  to  dyeing,  which  renders  the  colour  insoluble,  but  in  so  fine  a  state  of  division 
that  no  precipitation  can  be  seen  for  some  time  and  the  stuff  immersed  in  this  imbibes 
the  colour  within  its  fibre,  its  lightness  assisting  this  action,  as  the  precipitate  will 
remain  suspended  in  water  for  days  before  it  will  subside.  Vegetable  fibre  takes  up 
this  dye  as  easily  as  animal,  but  whether  by  an  attraction  for  the  stuffy  or  by  a 
mechanical  capillary  attraction  of  the  fibre  is  not  so  easily  determined.  A  pieoe  of 
stuff  suspended  in  a  vessel  filled  with  water,  having  in  it  some  insoluble  carthamine, 
all  the  colouring  particles  will  flow  to  and  combine  with  the  fibre  from  a  considerable 
distance,  giving  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  some  force  drawing  them  together. 

Such  then  are  the  various  conditions  and  principles  involved  in  the  processes  of 
fixing  the  dye  within  or  upon  the  stuff. 

During  the  operations  of  dyeing  there  are  certain  circumstances  which  haTe  to  be 
attended  to,  in  order  to  facilitate  and  effect  certain  hues  or  tints  of  colour.  Thus, 
with  many  of  the  colouring  substances,  heat  not  only  favours  but  is  necessary  for 
the  solution  of  the  dye,  and  also  its  combination  with  the  stuff  or  mordant  Decoctions 
of  woods  are  always  made  by  hot  water,  and  the  dyeing  processes  with  decoctions  are 
in  hot  liquor.  When  the  colouring  matter  of  quercitron  bark  is  extracted  by  boiling 
water,  the  colour  produced  upon  the  stuff  will  be  a  rich  amber  yellow,  but  if  the 
extract  be  made  by  water  at  180°  Fahr.,  a  beautiful  lemon  yellow  will  be  the  dye  pro- 
duced by  it,  using  the  same  mordant  in  each  case.  Colours  dyed  by  madder  and 
,B<irwood  must  be  done  at  a  boiling  heat  during  the  whole  process,  or  no  dye  is  effected. 
Sumach,  another  astringent  substance,  is  most  advantageously  applied  at  a  boiling 
heat;  and  in  order  to  have  a  large  body  of  this  dye  fixed  upon  the  stuff,  it  should  be 
immersed  in  the  liquor  while  hot  and  allowed  to  cool  together,  during  which  the 
tannin  of  the  dye  undergoes  some  remarkable  change  in  contact  with  the  stuff. 
Safflower  dyes  are  kept  cold,  so  are  tin  bases,  Prussian  blues,  and  chrome  yellows:  by 
applying  heat  to  the  last  a  similar  result  is  effected  to  that  with  bark;  mstead  of  a 
lemon  yellow  an  amber  yellow  will  be  obtained.  Almost  all  colours  are  affected  less 
or  more  by  the  temperature  at  which  they  are  produced.  Some  mordants  are  fixed 
upon  the  stuff  by  heat,  such  as  acetate  of  alumina;  the  stuff  being  dried  from  a  solution 
of  this  S'^lt  at  a  high  temperature  loses  part  of  the  acid  by  being  volatilised,  arid  there 
remains  upon  the  fibre  an  insoluble  suboxide,  which  fixes  the  dye.  These  remarks 
respecting  the  methods  apply  more  particularly  to  vegetable  stuffs,  as  cotton,  and  in 
many  cases  also  to  silk,  but  wool  is  always  dyed  at  a  high  heat  Although  wool 
seems  to  have  a  much  greater  absorbing  power  than  cotton,  the  Utter  will  absorb  and 
become  strongly  dyed  in  a  cold  dye  bath,  in  which  wool  would  not  be  affected ;  but 
apply  heat  and  the  wool  will  be  deeply  dyed,  and  the  dye  much  more  permanent  than 
the  cotton. 

The  permanence  of  colours  is  another  property  to  be  carefully  studied  by  the 
practical  dyer,  as  the  colour  must  not  be  brought  under  circumstances  that  will 
destroy  its  permanency  during  any  of  the  operations  of  the  dyehouse.  The  word 
permanent,  however,  does  not  mean /as/,  which  is  a  technical  term  applied  to  a  colour 
that  will  resist  all  ordinary  operations  of  destruction.  As  for  instance,  a  Prussian 
blue  is  a  permanent  colour  but  not  a  fast  colour,  as  any  alkaline  matter  will  destroy 
it,  or  a  common  black  is  permanent,  although  any  acid  matters  will  destroy  it ; 
while  Turkey  red  is  a  fast  colour  and  not  affected  by  either  acid  or  alkaline  matters. 
A  few  of  the  circumstances  affecting  c  ilours  in  the  processes  they  are  subjected  to  may 
be  referred  to  in  this  place.  If,  for  instance,  the  air  in  drying  the  dyed  stuff  in  a 
hot  chamber  be  moist,  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  the  colour  being  impaired  in 
these  circumstances.  For  example,  a  red  colour  dyed  with  safflower  will  pass  into 
brown,  a  Prussian  blue  will  pass  into  a  grey  lavender,  chrome  yellows  take  an  amber 
tint  Mostly  all  colours  are  affected  less  or  more  by  being  subjected  to  strong  heat 
and  moisture ;  even  some  of  those  colours  termed  fast  are  affected  under  such 
circumstances.  A  dry  heat  has  little  or  no  effect  upon  any  colour,  and  a  few  colours 
are  made  brighter  in  their  tint  by  such  a  heat,  as  chrome  orange,  indigo  blue,  on 
cotton,  &c. 

Some  of  these  effects  of  heat  and  moisture  differ  with  different  stuff;  thus  indigo 
blue  npon  cotton  is  not  so  much  affected  as  indigo  blue  upon  silk,  while  safflower  red 
upon  cotton  will  be  completely  destroyed  before  the  same  colour  upon  silk  will  he 
perceptibly  affected.  The  same  colouring  matter  fixed  by  different  mordants  upon 
the  same  stuff  is  also  differently  affected  under  these  conditions. 

Light  is  another  agent  effecting  a  great  influence  upon  the  permanence  of  colours, 
which  should  be  also  considered  by  the  dyer.  Reds  dyed  by  a  Brazil  wood  and  a 
tin  mordant,  exposed  to  the  light,  become  brown ;  Prussian  blue  takes  a  purple  tint ; 
yellow  becomes  brownish  ;  safflower  red,  yellowish,  and  these  changes  are  facilitated 
by  the  presence  of  moisture  ;  such  as  exposing  them  to  strong  light  while  drying  from 
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the  dye  batb,  either  oat  or  within  doors.     The  direct  rays  of  the  sun  destroy  all 
dyed  colours ;  even  Turkey  red  yields  before  that  agency. 

BoUiug  was  formerly  prescribed  in  France  as  a  test  of  &st  dyef.  It  consisted  in 
patting  a  sample  of  the  dyed  goods  in  boiling  water,  holding  in  solution  a  determinate 
quantity  of  alam«  tartar,  soap,  and  vinegar,  &c.  Dufay  improved  that  barbarous  test 
He  considered  that  fast-dyed  cloth  could  be  recognised  by  resisting  an  exposure  of 
twelve  hoort  to  the  sunshine  of  summer,  and  to  the  midnight  dews;  or  of  sixteen  days 
in  winter. 

In  trying  the  stability  of  dyes,  we  may  offer  the  following  rules :  — 

That  every  stuff  should  be  exposed  to  the  light  and  air ;  if  it  be  intended  to  be 
worn  abroad,  it  should  be  exposed  also  to  the  wind  and  rain ;  that  carpets  moreover 
should  be  subjected  to  friction  and  pulling,  to  prove  their  tenacity  ;  and  that  cloths 
to  be  washed  should  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  hot  water  and  soap.  However,  such 
tests  are  not  at  all  applicable  to  most  of  the  colours  dyed  upon  cotton  stuff.  Not 
many  of  them  can  stand  the  action  of  hot  water  and  soap,  or  even  such  acids  as  the 
juice  of  fruits.  Indigo  blue,  one  of  the  most  permanent  dyes  on  cotton,  yields  its 
intensity  to  every  operation  of  washing,  even  in  pure  water. 

D«rlaval*s  observations  on  the  nature  of  dyes  may  be  thus  summed  up.  In  tran- 
sparent coloured  substances,  the  colouring  substance  does  not  reflect  any  light ;  and 
when,  by  intercepting  the  light  which  was  transmitted,  it  is  hindered  from  passing 
through  substances,  they  do  not  vary  from  their  former  colour  to  any  other  colour, 
bat  become  entirely  black ;  and  he  instances  a  considerable  number  of  coloured 
liquors,  none  of  them  endued  with  reflective  powers,  which,  when  seen  by  transmitted 
light,  appeared  severally  in  their  true  colours ;  bat  all  of  them,  when  seen  by  incident 
light,  appeared  black ;  which  is  also  the  case  of  black  cherries,  black  currants,  black 
berries,  &C.,  the  juices  of  which  appeared  red  when  spread  on  a  white  ground,  or 
otherwise  viewed  by  transmitted  instead  of  incident  light ;  and  he  concludes,  that 
bleached  linen,  &c  "when  dyed  with  vegetable  colours,  do  not  differ  in  their 
manner  of  acting  on  the  rays  of  light,  from  natural  vegetable  bodies ;  both  yielding 
their  colours  by  transmitting,  through  the  transparent  coloured  matter,  the  light  which 
is  reflected  from  the  white  ground :  **  it  being  apparent,  from  different  experiments, 
**  that  no  reflecting  power  resides  in  any  of  their  components,  except  in  their  white 
matter  only,**  and  that  "  transparent  coloured  substances,  placed  in  situations  by  which 
transmission  of  light  through  them  is  intercepted,  exhibit  no  colour,  but  become 
oatirely  black." 

The  art  of  dyeing,  therefore  (according  to  Mr.  Delaval),  **  consists  principally  in 
covering  white  substances,  from  which  light  is  strongly  reflected,  with  transparent 
e<»loored  media,  which,  according  to  their  several  colours,  transmit  more  or  less 
copiously  the  rays  reflected  from  the  white,"  since  **  the  transparent  media  them- 
selves reflect  no  light ;  and  it  is  evident  that  if  they  yielded  their  colours  by  reflect- 
ing instead  of  transmitting  the  rays,  the  whiteness  or  colour  of  the  ground  on 
which  they  are  applied  would  not  in  anywise  alter  or  affect  the  colours  which  they 
exhibit" 

But  when  any  opaque  basis  is  interposed,  the  reflection  is  doubtless  made  by  it 
rather  than  by  the  substance  of  the  dyed  wool,  silk,  ftc,  and  more  especially  wiiea 
such  basis  consists  of  the  white  earth  of  alum,  or  the  white  oxide  of  tin ;  which,  by 
their  strong  reflective  powers,  greatly  augment  the  lustre  of  colours.  There  are, 
moreover,  some  opaque  colouring  matters,  particularly  the  acetous,  nnd  other  solu- 
tions of  iron,  used  to  stain  linen,  cotton,  &c.,  which  must  necessarily  themselves 
reflect  instead  of  transmitting  the  light  by  which  their  colours  are  made  perceptible. 

The  compound  or  mixed  colours  are  such  as  result  from  the  combination  of  two 
tlifferently  coloured  dye  stuffs,  or  fVom  dyeing  stuffs  with  one  colour,  and  then  with 
another.  The  simple  colours  of  the  dyer  are  red,  yellow,  blue,  and  black,  with  which, 
when  skilfully  blended,  he  can  produce  every  variety  of  tint  Perhaps  the  dun  or 
fawn  colour  might  be  added  to  the  above,  as  it  is  directly  obtained  ttQm  a  great  many 
vegetable  substances. 

I.  Bed  with  yellow,  produces  orange;  a  colour,  which  upon  wool  is  given  usually 
with  the  spent  scarlet  bath.  To  this  shade  may  be  referred  flame  colour,  pome- 
granate, capuchin,  prawn,  jonquil,  cassis^  chamois,  cafi  an  lait^  aurora,  marigold, 
orange  peel,  tfujrdoreM,  cinnamon,  gold,  &c  Snuff,  chestnut,  musk,  and  other  shades 
are  produced  by  substitnting  walnut  peels  or  sumach  for  bright  yellow.  If  a  little  blue 
be  added  to  orange,  an  olive  is  obtained.  The  only  direct  orange  dyes  are  annotto, 
and  subchromate  of  lead.    See  Silk  and  Wool  Dyeing. 

The  latter  is  never  used  for  dyeing  orange  upon  silk  and  wool,  while  the  former  is 

now  never  used  for  cotton.     An  orange  with  annotto  is  very  fugitive,  even  u|H>n  the 

animal  fibre ;  but  much  more  so  upon  cotton.    Subchromate  of  lead  is  produced  upon 

cotcon  by  dyeing  it  first  a  deep  chrome  yellow  by  acetate  of  lead  and  bichromate  of 

'potash,  as  already  noticed,  and  then  passing  the  stuff  so  dyed  through  a  hot  solution 
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of  an  alkali  or  lime,  which  changes  the  dye  from  the  yellow  chromate  to  the  state  of 
subcbromate,  which  is  deep  orange. 

2.  Red  with  blue  produces  purple,  violet,  lilac,  pigeon's  neck,  mallow,  peach- 
blossom,  bleu  de  roi^  lint-blossora,  amaranth. 

*  Thus  a  Prussian  blue  dyed  over  a  safflower  red,  or  vice  versa,  will  produce  any  of 
these  tints  by  varying  the  depth  of  the  red  and  blue  according  to  the  shade  required  ; 
but  the  same  shades  can  be  produced  direct  by  logwood  and  an  aluminous  or  tin 
mordant ;  the  stuff  being  steeped  in  sumach  liquor  previous  to  applying  the  tin 
mordant  produces  the  reddish  or  purple  tint  when  such  is  required. 

3.  lied  with  black ;  brown,  chocolate,  maroon,  &c  These  tints  are  produced  by 
various  processes.  To  dye  a  deep  orange  by  annotto  liquor,  and  then  form  over  it  a 
black  by  8umac>h  and  sulphate  of  iron,  gives  a  brown ;  or  dye  the  stuff  first  a  rich 
yellow  by  quercitron  and  a  tin  mordant,  and  then  over  the  yellow  produce  a  purple  by 
passing  it  through  logwood ;  chocolates  are  thus  pr(vduced.  A  little  Brazil  wood  with  the 
logwood  gives  more  of  the  red  element  When  maroon  is  required,  the  red  is  made 
to  prevail,  and  so  by  a  judicious  mixture,  these  various  tints  are  produced.  Brown, 
especially  upon  cotton  fibre,  is  more  often  produced  direct  by  means  of  catechu. 
Steep  the  stuff  in  a  hot  solution  of  caiechu,  in  which  the  gummy  principle  has  been 
destroyed  by  the  addition  of  a  salt  of  copper ;  then  pass  through  a  solution  of  bichro- 
mate of  potash  at  boiling  heat,  when  a  rich  brown  is  obtained. 

4.  Yellow  with  blue ;  green  of  a  great  varietj*  of  shades ;  such  as  nascent  green,  gay 
green,  grafts  green,  spring  green,  laurel  green,  sea  green,  celadon  green,  parrot  green, 
cabbage  green,  apple  green,  duck  green. 

Green  is  essentially  a  mixed  dye,  and  produced  by  dyeing  a  blue  over  a  yellow  or 
a  yellow  over  a  blue.  In  almost  all  cases  the  blue  is  dyed  first,  and  then  the  yellow,  and 
according  to  the  depth  of  each  or  any  of  these  are  the  various  tints  of  green  produced. 
With  silk  and  wool,  one  kind  of  green  dye  may  be  produced  simultaneously  by 
putting  sulphate  of  indigo  into  the  yellow  dye  bath,  and  then  working  the  previously 
prepared  or  mordanted  stuff  in  this.  With  cotton,  an  arsenite  of  copper  (Scheele's 
green)  may  be  produced  by  working  the  stuff  in  a  solution  of  arsenite  of  potash  or 
Boda,  and  then  in  sulphate  of  copper,  which  produces  a  peculiar  tiut  of  green. 

5.  Mixtures  of  colours,  three  and  three,  and  four  and  four,  produce  an  indefinite 
diversity  of  tints :  thus,  red,  yellow,  and  blue  form  brown  olives  and  greenish  greys; 
in  whicii  the  blue  dye  ought  always  to  be  first  given,  lest  the  indigo  vat  should  be 
soiled  by  other  colours,  or  the  other  colours  spoiled  by  the  alkaline  action  of  the  vat. 
Aed,  yellow,  and  grey  (which  is  a  gradation  of  black)  give  the  dead-leaf  tint,  as  weil 
as  dark  orange,  suull" colour,  &c.  Red,  blue  and  grey  give  a  vast  variety  of  shades; 
as  lead  grey,  sla»e  grey,  wood-pigeon  grey,  and  other  colours  too  numerous  to 
specify.     See  Bkown  Dye. 

Care  must  be  taken,  however,  in  mixing  these  colours,  to  study  the  depth  of  the 
t'nt  required ;  as,  for  instance,  were  we  wishing  to  dye  a  slate  grey,  and  to  proceed 
first  by  dyeing  a  blue,  then  a  red,  with  a  little  of  the  grey,  we  would  produce,  instead 
of  a  slate  gray,  a  purple  or  peach.  The  arrangement  referred  to,  applies  only  to  the 
elements  of  the  colours  that  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  various  tints,  so  that  a 
slate  grey  is  a  blue  with  a  small  |)or(ion  of  red,  and  a  still  smaller  portion  of  the  black 
element,  that  produces  the  grey  tint.  Thus,  dye  tiie  stuff  first  a  deep  sky  blue  by  the 
vat,  then  by  passing  through  a  solution  of  sumach,  with  a  small  quantity  of  logwood, 
Brazil  wood,  copperas,  and  alum,  grey  will  be  produced.  The  Brazil  wood  g^ves  the 
red  tiut,  sumach  and  copperas  the  black  tint,  the  logwood  assisting  in  this,  and  with  the 
aid  of  the  alum  throwing  in  the  puce  or  dove  neck  hue  ;  and  thus  by  the  variation  of 
these  hues  by  such  arrangements,  any  of  the  grey  tints  can  be  produced.  See  Calico 
Phinttno. 

In  dyeing  silk  and  wool  with  Aniline  colours  no  mordant  is  required.  Solution 
in  a  suitable  solvent  (acetic  acid  or  alcohol)  is  all  that  is  necessary.  In  the  case  of 
the  rnsaniline  salts,  however,  a  neutral  solution  and  a  temperature  not  exceeding 
180°  F.  is  re^iuisite.     See  the  articles  relating  to  Aniune. 

In  dyeing  vegetable  fibres,  albumen,  glutin,  gelatine,  casein,  tannin  or  tannic 
acid,  8cc.  are  used  as  mordants. 

In  printing  with  these  colours  the  process  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  steam 
colours.  Either  the  mordant  is  first  printed  on  the  fabric,  which  is  then  steamed 
and  dyed,  or  the  colouring  matter  is  thickened  with  the  mordant  (albumen,  &c.),  the 
fabric  dyed  with  this,  and  then  i-teami'd  so  as  to  fix  it. 

Aniline  Black  has  been  quite  recently  produced  by  the  direct  oxidation  of  aniline 
on  cotton  fibre.  A  mixture  consisting  of  an  aniline  salt,  perchloridc  of  copper,  and 
chlorate  of  potash,  is  printed  on  the  cotton,  which  is  then  exposed  to  an  atmosphere 
of  steam.     Aftt-r  some  time  a  black  is  developed. 

Dyeing  and  printing  have  undergone  a  considerable  change  through  the  intro- 
duction of  these  dyes.     The  colours  produced  are  more  brilliant  than  funnerly,  and,* 
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since  the  use  of  mordants  has  been  almost  dispensed  with,  the  proro8<^es  are  very 
much  shorter.     The  styles  and  pattenis  have  andergone  a  marked  change. 

These  dyes,  however,  have  not  yet  supplanted  the  use  of  dyewoods  and  the  other 
coloariog  matters  formerly  in  use.  They  are  not  so  permanent,  and  jit  the  same 
time  they  are  much  more  expensive.  But  continued  improvements  in  the  modes  of 
prodocing  and  applying  these  dyes  will  no  doubt  greatly  advance  and  develope  their 
commercial  importance. 

The  following  figures  show  the  rapidity  with  which  aniline  and  its  derivatives 
have  fUlen  in  price  during  the  last  few  years,  and  thus  give  an  idea  of  their  rapid 
industrial  development: — 
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Aniliite  Blue  in  1862  was  1 U.  per  lb. ;  in  1866,  2/.  per  lb. 

DYER'S  ALKANET,  Alkanna  tinctoria.     See  Alkanet. 

DYER'S  MADDER,  Ruhia  tinctorium.     See  Madder. 

DYER*3  OAK,  Qittrcua  infectoria.     See  Galls  and  Oak. 

DYER'S  ORCHEI-LA  WEED,  Roccella  tinctoria.     See  Archil.  Orchella. 

DYER'S  SAFFLOWER,  or  Bastard  saffron.  The  Cartkamus  tinctorius.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  deep  orange  colour,  but  they  are  used  for  dyeing  various  shades  of 
red.  The  flowers  of  the  carthanius  are  employed  in  Spain  for  colouring  dishes  and 
confectionery.    See  Safflower. 

DYER'S  WOODROOF.  Asperula  tinctoria.  The  roots  of  this  plant  are  used  in 
some  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  Dnlmatia,  instead  of  madder  for  dyeing  wool  and 
cloth  of  a  reddish  eolour;  but  in  bulk  the  crop  obtained  is  inferior  to  that  of  the 
madder. — Lawaon. 

DYSODILE.  A  combustible  mineral  found  in  secondary  limestone,  at  Melili, 
near  Syracuse,  in  Sicily.  It  is  extremely  fragile,  and  has  an  argillaceous  odour  when 
breathed  on.  It  bums  with  a  crackling  noise,  and  considerable  flame,  and  much 
smoke,  giving  out  a  fcatid  smell,  whence  it  has  acquired  the  name  of  Stercus  JJinholior 
Merda  del  Diavolo  in  Sicily.  It  is  also  found  in  some  parts  of  France.  {Bristow^ 
GU/uary  of  Mineralogy).  A  kind  of  dysodile  has  been  found  in  Tasmania,  and 
hence  sometimes  called  Tcutmanite. 

Tasmanite  is  a  material  of  organic  origin,  found  in  Tasmania,  described  some- 
times as  resiniferous  or  combustible  shale ;  it  is  distinctly  laminated,  the  organic 
matter,  which  occurs  in  scales,  beiuj^  disposed  in  planes  parallel  to  the  laminanon.  and 
probably  causing  it  These  scales  are  of  a  reddish- brown  colour,  and  form  from 
.HO  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  rock.  The  average  diameter  of  the  discs  is  about  03  of  an 
inch,  while  their  thickness  at  the  centre  is  sometimes  as  much  as  007.  As  none  of 
the  ordinary  solvents  of  resinoids  seemed  capable  of  dissolving  out  the  carbonaceous 
constituent  of  the  mineral,  the  following  plan  of  effecting  the  separation  was  adopted ; — 
A  large  quantity  of  the  mineral  was  crushed  to  a  coarse  powder,  placed  in  a 
Phillip's  precipitating  glass,  and  strong  hydrochloric  acid  poiired  aponit.  A  trace  of 
carbonic  anhydride  was  thus  set  free  from  the  small  quaniity  of  carbonate  of  calciimi 
present,  while  the  alumina  and  ferric  o^ide  of  the  mineral  were  partly  dissolved. 
These  actions  break  up  the  mineral,  and  the  *■  scales  *  mostly  became  disengaged  and 
floating,  owing  to  the  high  gravity  of  the  hydrochloric  solution,  which  had  been 
farther  increased  by  the  addition  of  chloride  of  calcium.  The  scales  were  collected 
by  a  strainer,  and  repeatedly  washed  by  decantation.  the  inorganic  matter  being 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  substance  thus  prepared  presented  such  remarkable 
distinct  chemical  and  physical  characters  as  to  lead  to  its  receiving  a  di*<tinct  name. 
When  Tasmanite  is  heated  in  the  air  it  bums  readily,  with  a  very  smoky  flame  and 
offensive  odour.  Submitted  to  destructive  distillation,  it  fuses  partially,  and  yields 
oily  and  solid  products  of  a  disagreeable  smell,  resembling  the  odour  of  Canadian 
petroleum.  Qualitative  analysis  of  Tasmanite  showed  it  to  contain  a  l.irge  quantity 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  sulphur.  It  was  found  im- 
possible to  free  the  specimens  completely  from  mineral  impurities,  even  with  the  most 
careful  mechanical  treatment.  The  sulphur  detected  was  an  integral  p;irt  of  the 
carbonaceous  matter  itself,  and  not  owing  to  the  presence  of  an  inor/zanic  sulp'iide  or 
sulphate;  this  was  proved  in  scTcral  ways,  and  was  further  confirmed  by  the  observa* 
tion  that  the  more  completely  the  mineral  matter  had  been  removed,  the  more  sulphur 
was  found  in  the  specimen  of  Tasmanite  operated  upon. 
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EAGLE  WOOD.  {Bois  ^Aife,  Fr.)  The  Aquilaria  MaJaccenna  or  Ovata.  The 
iloes  wood  of  commerce ;  an  exceedingly  aromatic  wood,  much  used  in  HiodostaQ 
and  in  all  Mohammedan  and  Catholic  countries  for  fumigation  and  incense.  The 
trees,  belonging  to  the  Aquilariacea,  are  natives  of  tropical  Asia. 

EARTHENWARE.    Sec  Pottery. 

EARTH  NUT.  ArachU  Hjfpogea.  A  leguminous  creeping  plant,  native  of 
India,  South  Africa,  and  South  America.  It  is  cultivated  in  North  America  and 
Bouthem   Europe. 

EARTH  NUT  OIL.  Huile  d^Arachide.  HuiU  de  pisktche  de  terre,  ErdnussSL 
The  oil  expressed  from  the  earth  nut  by  cold  pressure.  It  is  nearly  colourless,  and 
lias  an  agreeable  odomr.  It  is  used  for  culinary  purposes  instead  of  olive  oil,  but  it 
is  liable  to  be^me  rancid  much  sooner.  The  hot  pressed  earth  oil  is  coloured  and 
has  a  disagreeable  taste  and  smell.  A  soap  made  from  tlie  oil  of  earth  nuts  is 
manufactured  in  France,  and  to  some  extent  in  Germany. 

EARTHS.  (Terres,  Fr. ;  Erden,  Germ.)  It  has  been  demonstrated  that&e  8nb> 
stances  called  Earths,  and  which,  prior  to  the  electro-chemical  career  of  Davy,  were 
deemed  to  be  elementary  bodies,  are  all  compounds  of  certain  metallic  bases  and 
oxygen.  Five  of  the  earths,  when  pure,  possess  decided  alkaline  properties,  being 
more  or  less  soluble  in  water,  having  (at  least  three  of  them)  an  acrid  alkaline  taste, 
changing  the  purple  infusion  of  red  cabbage  to  green,  most  readily  saturmting  the 
acids,  and  affording  thereby  neutro-saline  crystals ;  these  are  baryta^  strontia^  Ume^ 
{calcia\  WM^eMia,  and  iithia.  The  earths  proper  are  alumina,  glucina^  yttria^  zireonia^ 
and  thorina ;  these  do  not  change  the  colour  of  infusion  of  cabbage  or  tincture  of 
litmus,  do  not  readily  neutralixe  acidity,  and  are  quite  insoluble  in  water. 

EARTHY  COBALT.  See  Wad.  A  manganese  ore,  in  which  the  oxide  of  cobalt 
sometimes  amounts  to  thirty-three  per  cent. — Dana. 

EARTHY  MANGANESE.     See  Wad  and  Manqamese. 

EAST  INDIA  BLACK  WOOD.  The  Sit  Sal  of  the  natives  of  India.  The  Dal- 
hergia  iati/olia.  It  is  a  wood  of  a  greenish  black  colour,  with  Bght  coloured  veins.  It 
takes  a  tine  polish,  and  is  very  heavy. 

EAU  DE  COLOGNE.    See  Perfumery. 

EAU  DE  LUCE     See  Perfumery. 

EBONITE.  A  name  given  to  vulcanised  indian  rubber.  The  process  of  manu- 
facture has  been  fully  described  under  its  proper  heading.  Ebonite  has  been 
applied  almost  to  every  kind  of  small  ornamental  manufacture.  A  large  trade  is  done 
in  imitations  of  jet  ornaments  made  of  it.  It  is  also  used  for  electrical  machines  and 
apparatus.    See  Caoutchouc. 

EBONY.     Of  this  black  wood  three  kinds  are  imported  : — 

The  Mauntius  Ebony^  which  is  the  blackest  and  finest  grain. 

TTSte  East  Indian  Ebony ^  which  is  not  of  so  good  a  colour. 

T7ie  African  Ebony,  which  is  porous  and  bad  in  point  of  colour. 

The  ebony  of  the  Mauritius  is  yielded  by  the  Diospyrwt  Ebenus,  Colonel  Lloyd 
■ays,  that  this  ebony  when  first  cut  is  beautifully  sound,  but  it  splits  like  all  other 
woods  from  neglectful  exposure  to  the  sun.  The  workmen  who  use  it  immerse  it  in 
water  as  soon  as  it  is  felled  for  from  six  to  eighteen  months ;  it  is  then  taken  out,  and 
the  two  ends  are  secured  firom  splitting  by  iron  rings  and  wedges.  Colonel  Lloyd 
considers  that  next  to  the  Mauritius,  the  ebony  of  Madagascar  is  the  best,  and  next 
that  of  Ceylon. 

The  Mauritius  ebony  is  imported  in  round  sticks  like  scaffold  poles,  about  fourteen 
inches  in  diameter.  The  East  Indian  variety  comes  to  us  in  logs  as  large  as  twenty- 
eight  inches  diameter,  and  also  in  planks.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ebony  arrives  in 
England  in  billets,  and  is  called  billet  wood,  from  about  three  to  six  feet  long,  and  two 
to  four  inches  thick. 

The  uses  of  ebony  are  well  known. 

White  Ebony  comes  from  the  Isle  of  France,  and  is  much  like  box  wood.  See 
Green  Ebony. 

EBULLITION.  (Eng.  and  Fr. ;  Kochen,  Germ.)  Boiling.  When  the  bottom  of 
an  open  vessel  containing  water  is  exposed  to  heat,  the  lowest  stratum  of  fluid  imme- 
diately expands,  becomes  therefore  specifically  lighter,  and  rises  through  the  colder 
and  heavier  particles.    The  heat  is  in  this  way  diffused  through  the  whole  liquid 
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mast,  not  bj  simple  communication  of  that  power  from  particle  to  particle  as  in  solids, 
— called  the  camditctioH  of  caloric,^  but  by  a  translation  of  the  several  particles  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top,  and  the  top  to  the  bottom,  in  regular  succession.  This  is  deno- 
minated the  carrying  powers  of  fluids,  being  common  to  both  liquid  and  gaseous  bodies. 
These  internal  moTementt  may  be  rendered  very  conspicuous  and  instructive,  by 
mingling  a  little  powdered  amber  with  water,  contained  in  a  tall  glass  cylinder,  stand- 
ing upon  a  sand-bath.  That  this  molecular  translation  or  locomotion  is  almost  the 
sole  mode  in  which  fluids  get  heated,  may  be  demonstrated  by  placing  the  middle  of  a 
pretty  long  glass  tube,  nearly  filled  with  water,  obliquely  over  an  argand  flame.  The 
apper  half  of  the  liquid  will  soon  boil,  but  the  portion  under  the  middle  will  continue 
cool,  so  that  a  lump  of  ice  may  remain  for  a  considerable  time  at  the  bottom.  When 
the  heat  is  rapidly  applied,  the  liquid  is  thrown  into  agitation,  in  consequence  of 
elastic  Taponr  being  suddenly  generated  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  being  as 
suddenly  condensed  at  a  little  distance  above  it  by  the  surrounding  cold  column. 
These  alternate  expansions  and  contractions  of  volume  become  more  manifest  as  the 
liqnid  becomes  hotter,  and  constitute  the  simmering^  vibratory  sound  which  is  the 
prelude  of  ebullition.  The  whole  mass  being  now  heated  to  a  pitch  compatible  with 
Hi  permanent  elasticity,  becomes  turbulent  and  explosive  under  the  continued  in- 
floenee  of  fire,  and  emitting  more  or  less  copious  volumes  of  vapour,  is  said  to  boil. 
The  f^irther  elevation  of  temperature,  by  the  influence  of  caloric,  becomes  impossible 
in  these  circumstances  with  almost  all  liquids,  because  the  vapour  carries  off  from 
them  as  much  heat  in  a  latent  state  as  they  are  capable  of  receiving  fVom  the  fire. 

The  temperature  at  which  liquids  boil  in  the  open  air  varies  with  the  degree  of 
atmospheric  pressure,  being  higher  as  that  is  increased,  and  lower  as  it  is  diminished. 
Hence  boiling  water  is  colder  by  some  degrees  in  an  elevated  situation,  with  a  de- 
pressed barometer,  than  at  the  bottom  of  a  coal-pit  in  fine  weather,  or,  when  the 
barometer  is  elevated.  A  high  column  of  liquid  also,  by  resisting  the  discharge  of 
the  steam,  raises  the  boiling  point  As  we  ascend  from  the  sea  level,  the  boiling  point 
beeomes  lower,  the  following  table  illustrates  this. 

Yardi  Inrhea  of  Botllng 

high.  pretnure.  point. 

Farm  of  Antisana        -        -  4488  17*87  187-84 

Quito          -         -         -         -  3170  20-74  19418 

Mexico       ....  2490  22*52  19814 

St  Gothard         -         -         -  2302  23  02  199  22 

Brian9on    -        -        -        -  1423  25  39  203*9 

Monte  Dore        -        -         -  1136  2626  2057 

Madrid       ....  665  27*72  20804 

Moscow      ...        -  328  28*82  210*2 

Lyons         .         -         -         -  177  29  33  210*92 

Paris          .        .        -        -  71  29  69  211*46 

NichO. 

In  racifo,  all  liquids  boil  at  a  temperature  about  124^  F.  lower  than  under  the 
average  atmospheric  pressure.  For  a  table  of  elasticities,  see  Vapour.  Gay-Lussac 
has  shown  that  liquids  are  converted  into  vapours  more  readily,  or  with  less  turbu- 
lence, when  they  are  in  contact  with  angular  or  irregular,  than  with  smooth  surfaces ; 
that  they  therefore  boil  at  a  heat  2 '  F.  lower  in  metallic  than  in  glass  vessels,  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  greater  polish  of  the  latter.  For  example,  if  into  water  about  to 
boil  in  a  glass  matrass,  iron  filings,  ground  glass,  or  any  other  insoluble  powder  be 
thrown,  such  a  brisk  ebullition  will  bs  instantly  determined,  as  will  sometimes  throw 
the  water  out  of  the  vessel ;  the  temperature  at  the  same  time  sinking  two  degrees  F. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  boiling  heat,  by  Fahrenheit's  scale,  of  the  most 
important  liquids :  — 

Kther     .•-•..--  Graham     .        •  -  96^ 

Ether,  specific  gravity  0-7365  at  48° 100 

Carboret  of  sulphur        -        -        -        -        -  -        -        -        -  -  113 

do.   ------        -  Graham     -        -  -  118 

Alcohol,  sp.  grav.  0*813 Ure  ...  -  173-5 

Nitric  acid,    do.    1*500-        .        •        -        -  Dalton        -        -  -  210 

do.          do.    1-42    -----  Graham     -        -  -  248 

Water 212 

Saturated  solution  of  Glauber  salt    -        -        -  Biot  -        -        -  -  2131 

do.            do.       Acetate  of  lead         -        -  do.  -        -        -  -  215j 

do             da       Sea  salt  -        -        -        -  do.  -        -        •  -  224^ 

do             do.       Muriate  of  lime        -        -  Ure   -        •        -  •  285 

do.           do.               do.            1  + water  2  do.-        -  -  230 
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Saturated  solution  of  muriate  of  lime,  35*5  +  water,  64*5  Ure        -  -  .  ^^^Tt^ 

Ammonia  --------  Graham  -  -  140 

Crystallised  chloride  of  calcium    -        -         -        -  do.     -  -  -  302 

Saturated  solution  of  muriate  of  lime,  40*5  +  water,  59*5  Ure        -  -  .  240 

Muriatic  acid,  sp.  grav.  1*094       -         -         -        -  Dalton    -  -  -  232 

do.               do.           1127       -         -         -         -  da        -  -  -  222 

Nitric  acid,        do.          1*420       -         -         -         .  do.        -  -  -  24S 

do.               da          1  30        -         -         -         -  da       -  -  -  2.36 

Rectified  petroleum     ------Ure---  JM)6 

Oil  of  turpentine          -         -        -         -        -         -  do.        -  -  -  316 

Sulphuric  acid,  sp.  grav.  1-848     -        -        -        -  Dalton   -  -  -  600 

da                 do.         1-810      -         -         -         -  do.        -  -  -  473 

da                do.         1-780      -         .         -        -  do.       ,.  -  -  435 

do.                 do.         1-700      -        -         -         -  da        -  -  -  374 

da                da         1650      -        -        -        -  do.        -  -  -  850 

do.                 do.         1-320      -         -         -        -  do.        -  -  -  29t) 

do.                 do.         1*408      -         -         -         -  do.        -  -  -  260 

da                 do.         1-300      -         -         -         -  do.        -  -  -  240 

Phosphorus        -------  do.        -•-  554 

Sulphur     --------  da        -  -  -  570 

Linseed  oil          -------  da-*-  640 

Whale  oil Graham  -  -  630 

Mercury    --- Dulong  •  -  -  662 

do.      --------  Crighton  -  -  656 

Saturated  solution  of  acetate  soda,  containing  60  per  cent.  Griffiths  -  -  256 

do.                     Nitrate  of  soda,               60  do.       -  -  -  246 

do.                     Rochelle  salt,                   90  do.       •  -  -  240 

do.                    Nitre,                                74  do.       -  -  -  238 

do.                    Muriate  of  ammonia,       50  do.       -  -  -  236 

da                     Tartrate  of  potash,          68  do.        -  -  -  234 

do.                     Muriate  of  soda,              30  do.       -  -  -  2*24 

do.                     Sulphate  of  magnesia,     57-5  do.       -  -  •  222 

do.                     Borax,                               52  5  do.        -  -  -  222 

do.                    Phosphate  of  soda,            ?  do.       -  -  -  222 

da                    Carbonate  of  soda,             ?  do.       -  -  -  220 

do.                      Alum,                                52  do.       -  -  -  220 

do.                     Chlorate  of  potash,          40  do.        -  -  -  218 

da                    Sulphate  of  copper,         45  go.       -  -  -  216 

EBULLITION  ALCOHOLMETER  That  the  boiling  temperature  of  water  is 
increased  by  holding  neutro-saline  and  saccharine  substances  in  solution  has  been  long 
known,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  many  experiments,  made  partly  with  the  Tiew  of 
ascertaining  from  that  temperature  the  proportion  of  the  salt  or  sugar,  and  partly  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  a  practical  liquid  bath.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  reserved  for 
the  Abb6  Brossard-Vidal,  of  Toulon,  to  have  discovered  that  the  boiling  temperature 
of  alcoholic  liquors  is  in  most  cases,  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  alcohol,  irrespec- 
tively of  the  quantity  of  neutro-saline  or  saccharine  matter  dissolved  in  them.  When, 
however,  such  a  quantity  of  dry  carbonate  of  potash,  or  sugar,  is  added  to  a  spirituous 
liquor  as  to  abstract  or  nx  in  the  solid  statu  a  portion  of  the  water  present,  then  the 
boiling  temperature  of  that  mixture  will  be  lowered  in  proportion  to  the  concentration 
of  the  alcohol,  instead  of  being  raised,  as  would  be  the  case  with  water  so  mixed. 
But,  generally  speaking,  it  may  bo  assumed  as  a  fact,  that  the  boiling  point  of  an 
alcoholic  liquor  is  not  altered  by  a  moderate  addition  of  saline,  saccharine,  or  extrac- 
tive matter.  On  this  principle,  M.  Brossard-Vidal  constructed  the  instrument  repre- 
sented in  Jig.  684,  for  determining  by  that  temperature  the  proportion  of  alcohol 
present  His  chief  object  was  to  furnish  the  revenue  b>)ards  of  France  with  a  means 
of  estimating  directly  the  proportion  of  alcohol  in  wines,  so  as  to  detect  the  too 
common  practice  of  introducing  brandy  into  their  cities  and  towns  under  the  mask  of 
wine,  and  thereby  committing  a  fraud  upon  the  octroi;  as  the  duty  on  spirits  is  much 
higher  than  on  wines. 

'J'he  above  instrument  consists  of  a  spirit-lamp,  surmounted  by  a  small  boiler,  into 
which  a  large  cylindric  glass  bulb  is  plunged,  having  an  upright  stem  of  such  calibre 
that  the  quicksilver  contained  may,  by  its  expansion  and  ascent  when  heated,  raise 
before  it  a  little  glass  float  in  the  stem,  which  is  connected  by  a  thread  with  a  similar 
glass  bead,  that  hangs  in  the  air.  The  thread  passes  round  a  pulley,  which  taming 
with  the  motion  of  the  beads  causes  the  index  to  move  along  the  graduated  circular 
•cale.    The  numbers  on  this  scale  represent  per  centages  -of  absolute  alcohol,  wo  that 
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nr  in  ifie  (;)'liD<lor  ovir 
It  ii  thas  dcMribvd  Ii/ 


Ihp  namher  nppo>il«  to  which  Ihe  iDdez  Mopfc  when  tl 

thp  lump  Ixuli  hriikl;,  dcDOtet  ibe  p«T  ceatMge  of  iilcnbi 
I>r.  Vtk  intmducrd  annther  fono  of  uistrumeDt  tjig.  ( 


It  rnnBiiU,  1,  (>f  ■  fifll  Ipirit-Iunp  A,  gDrToundnl  br  *  Mdcer  for  ronUiin!n({ 
rold  water  lo  keefi  the  lamp  cool,  ihould  minf  eiperimenu  reqairc  to  l>«  made  in  «iie- 
cmioa;  3.  of  Ihe  boiler  B.  which  fits  h]i  iu  bottom  cage  c,  upon  (he  cue  of  the 
limp.  At  ihe  point  c,  !■  Been  the  edge  of  Ibe  dsmper-plHte  for  modifying  t)ie  flams 
of  ibc  lamp,  or  eitiDgnisbing  it  when  the  exppritni^at  ii  rompleted.  D  is  (he  thermo- 
mvcer,  msde  wilh  a  tcit-  minute  bore,  in  the  manner  of  Ihe  ReT.  Mr.  Wollaston'a  id- 
arnmeDt  for  meaiaring  the  height  of  a  mouotaio  by  the  boiling  point  of  water  on  it* 
•ommit.  The  boilom  of  the  >calc  in  the  ebullition  thennometer,  ii  marked  p  for 
pxiof  oD  the  left  aide,  and  100  (of  proof  spirit)  on  the  rif^ht  side.  It  corretpondl 
lo  170-6  Fafar.  yery  nearly,  or  (be  boiling  point  of  alcohol  of  0'920  apecific  graiity. 
The  following  table  glrea  the  boiling  pmnu correaponding  la  the  indicated  denailie*:  — 
Tmp.Ttbi.  SpKlBr gniilj'.  Temii.  fshr.  SpMlllc imillT, 

-  0-96S5     60  U.  P. 

-  0-97a9     60      „ 

-  O'srse   70    „ 

-  0-9850     80      „ 

-  o-asa     90    „ 

nenti.     When  alcohol  la 
Tariea  too  little  with    it* 
_      .,  ength  la  render  that  teat  applicable  in  practice.      In  fact, 

even  for  proof  spiriti,  or  apirits  approaching  in  itrength  lo  proof,  a 
indication  may  be  obtained  by  dilntiD);  them  w'  '     '   '  .   ..      - 

■acertitning  Iheir  «lrengtli  and  then  doubling  it. 

The  boiling  poiolof  any  alcoholic  liquor  is  apt  to  riie  if  the  heat  be  longcootinued, 
•nd  thereby  to  lead  into  error  in  uung  (bis  inatmmenL  This  lource  of  fallacy  may 
b*.  in  a  gntt  meaaare  aioided  by  addiog  la  Ihe  liquor  in  (be  little  boiler  nhout  a 
tcupoonHnl  (thirtj-fire  gnin*)  of  common  culinary  Kit,  which  haa  the  curion*  effect 
tit  amating  the  mercnrj  in  the  thermiimeter  at  the  true  boilitig  point  of  Ihe  ipirit, 
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wine,  or  beer,  to  enable  a  correct  reading  to  be  had.  The  small  measure  marked  m 
holds  the  requisite  quantity  of  salt 

The  thermometer  is  at  first  adjusted  to  an  atmospheric  pressure  of  29*5  inches. 
When  that  pressure  is  higher  or  lower,  both  water  and  alcohol  boil  at  a  somewhat 
higher  or  lower  temperature.  In  order  to  correct  the  error  which  would  hence 
arise  in  the  indications  of  this  instrument  under  different  states  of  the  weather, 
a  barometrical  equation  is  attached,  by  means  of  the  subsidiary  scale  e,  to  the  ther- 
mometer D. 

Having  stated  the  principles  and  the  construction  of  the  ebullition  of  the  alcohol- 
meter,  I  shall  now  describe  the  mode  of  its  application. 

First — Light  the  spiri(  lamp  a. 

Second.  —  Charge  the  boiling  vessel  b,  with  the  liquid  to  be  tested  (to  within  an 
inch  of  the  top),  introducing  at  the  same  time  a  paper  of  the  powder  ;  then  place  the 
vessel  B  (the  damper  plate  being  withdrawn)  on  to  the  lamp  ▲. 

Third.  —  Fix  the  thermometer  d  on  the  stem  attached  to  b,  with  its  bulb  immersed 
in  the  liquid.     The  process  will  then  be  in  operation. 

The  barometrical  scale  indicated  on  the  thermometer  is  opposite  the  mean  boiling 
point  of  water.  Prior  to  commencing  operations  for  the  day,  charge  the  boiler  b 
with  water  only,  and  fix  the  instrument  as  directed ;  when  the  water  boils  freely,  the 
mercury  will  become  stationary  in  the  stem  of  the  thermometer,  opposite  to  the  true 
barometrical  indication  at  the  time.  Should  the  mercury  stand  at  the  line  29*5  this 
will  be  the  height  of  the  barometer,  and  no  correction  will  be  required  ;  but  should 
it  stand  at  any  other  line,  above  or  below,  then  the  various  boiling  points  will  bear 
reference  to  that  boiling  point 

In  testing  spirituous  or  fermented  liquors  of  any  kind,  when  the  mercury  begins 
to  rise  out  of  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  into  the  stem,  push  the  damper-plate  half- 
way in  its  groove  to  moderate  the  heat  of  the  fiame.  When  the  liquor  boils  freely 
the  mercury  will  become  stationary  in  the  stem ;  ar.d  opposite  to  its  indication,  on  the 
left,  the  underproof  percentage  of  spirit  may  be  read  off  at  once,  if  the  barometer 
staud  that  day  at  29*5  inches;  while  on  the  right  hand  scale,  the  percentage  of 
proof  spirit  is  shown ;  being  the  difference  of  the  former  number  from  100.  The 
damper-plate  is  to  be  immediately  pushed  home  to  extinguish  the  flame. 

The  alcoholmeter  will  by  itself  only  indicate  the  percentage  of  alcohol  contained 
in  any  wine,  but  by  the  aid  of  the  hydrometer,  the  proportionate  quantity  of  sac- 
charum  in  all  wines  may  be  readily  and  easily  determined.  The  hydrometer  will 
show  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  upon  reference  to  table  No.  1,  annexed.  Id 
testing  a  sample  of  wine,  first  take  the  specific  gravity,  and  suppose  it  to  be  989, 
then  charge  the  boiler  of  the  alcoholmeter  with  the  wine,  as  directed,  aud  at  the 
boiling  point  it  indicates  the  presence  of  alcohol  at  69*6  per  cent*'>*',  whose  specific 
gravity  will  be  found  to  be  979  ;  deduct  that  gravity  from  the  gravity  of  the  bulk, 
or  989,  and  10  will  remain,  which  10  degrees  of  gravity,  upon  reference  to  the  wine 
table,  will  be  found  to  represent  25  lbs.  of  saccharine  or  extractive  matter  in  every 
1 00  gallons,  combined  with  dO^th  gallons  of  proof  spirit. 

Sikes*8  hydrometer  will  only  show  the  sp.  gr.  of  liquids  lighter  than  water  (or 
1000),  and  for  wines  in  general  use,  the  gravities  being  lighter  than  th.at  article,  will 
answer  every  purpose ;  but  there  are  wines  whose  gravities  are  heavier  than  water, 
such  as  mountain,  tent,  rich  Malagas,  lachrymse  Christi,  &c.,  to  embrace  which 
additional  weights  to  the  hydrometer  will  be  required,  as  for  cordialised  spirits,  &c. 
In  testing  a  sample  of  rich  mountain,  its  sp.  gr.  was  found  to  be  1039,  or  39  degrees 
heavier  than  water ;  that  wine  at  the  boiling  point  indicated  the  alcohol  72*5  per 
cent."*'* ;  but  980  sp.  gr.  deducted  from  1039  leaves  39  degrees  of  sp.  gr.;  against  59 
of  the  wine  tables  will  be  found  147-5  or  147^  lbs.  of  saccharine  or  extractive 
matter,  combined  with  27^  gallons  of  proof  spirit  to  every  100  gallons. 

Should  the  barometer  for  the  day  show  any  other  indication  above  or  below 
the  standard  of  29*5,  the  thermometer  scale  will  then  only  show  the  apparent  strength, 
and  reference  must  be  had  to  the  small  ivory  indicator,  e,  it  being  the  counterpart 
of  the  barometrical  scale  of  the  thermometer;  thus,  should  the  barometer  indicate 
30,  place  30  of  the  indicator  against  the  boiling  point  of  the  liquid,  and  opposite  the 
line  of  29*5  will  be  found  the  true  strength. 

Example  1. — Barometer  at  30.  —  Suppose  the  mercury  to  stop  at  the  boiling-point 
72"*'',  place  30  of  the  indicator  against  72  on  the  thermometer,  and  the  line  of  29*5 
will  cut  69 -fi"*",  the  true  strength. 

Example  2. — Barometer  at  29.— Suppose  the  mercury  to  stop  at  the  same  point, 
72.»*p*,  place  29  of  the  indicator  against  72  on  the  thermometer,  and  the  line  of  29*5 
will  cut  74*3"-P',  the  true  strength. 

jpor  malted  UquorM. — To  all  brewers  and  dealers  in  fermented  liquors,  this  principle, 
by  its  application,  will  supply  a  great  desideratum,  as  it  will  not  only  show  the  alcohol 
created  in  the  wort  by  the  attenuation,  as  well  as  the  original  weight  of  the  wort  prior 
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to  fermentstion,  but  i[  vlll  indicate  the  Tslae  of  mult  liquon  in  relnlion  to  their  com- 
pODCQt  pans.  Il  will  likewise  be  S  ready  mean!  nf  (citing  the  relotive  value  of  worn 
from  sugar  compared  with  grain,  ua  well  as  being  a  guide  to  (he  candition  of  gtock 
been  and  alea. 

To  aacenaia  the  strength  of  mall  liqnora  and  their  respective  valnea,  the  instrameal 
hat  been  supplied  with  a  glass  saccharometer,  testing-gbss,  and  ilide-rde.  Comnienea 
by  charging  the  teiling-glaEi  wilh  the  liquid,  thee  insert  the  ebccIi ammeter,  to  aicertaia 
its  preieot  gravity  or  density  per  barrel,  and  at  whatever  number  il  floats,  that  will 
indicate  the  number  of  pounds  pi-r  hurrel  heavier  than  waler. 

Exomplt  1. — Suppose  The  aaccharomeler  to  float  at  the  figure  B.  that  would  indicate 
e  Ibl.  per  barrel ;  ihen  suhmit  the  liquid  to  the  bnilinir  lest,  with  the  salt  as  before 
directed,  and  BU[ipose  il  should  show  (the  boro-netrtcal  difference!  being  aeeoac led  (or) 
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90'^'^,  that  would  be  equivalent  to  10  per  'jcnt,  of  proof  alcohol.  Refer  to  the  slide  rule, 
and  place  a  on  the  slide  against  10  ou  the  upper  line  of  figures,  and  facing  b  on  the 
lower  line  will  be  18,  thus  showing  that  18  lbs.  per  barrel  have  been  decomposed  to 
constitute  that  percentage  of  spirit;  then,  by  adding  the  18  lbs.  to  the  present  8  lbs. 
per  barrel,  the  result  will  be  26  lbs.,  the  original  weight  of  the  wort  afker  leaving  the 
copper. 

Example  2. — The  saccharometer  marks  10  lbs.  per  barrel,  and  at  the  boiling  point  it 
indicates  88»-»*  equivalent  to  12  gallons  of  proof  spirit  per  cent  ;  place  a  against  12, 
and  opposite  B  will  be  21^  lbs.  per  barrel,  when,  by  adding  tl^fit  to  the  10  lbs.  present, 
31ir  lbs.  will  be  the  result.    ^ 

To  tucertain  the  reiative  value. — Suppose  the  price  of  the  26  lbs.  of  beer  to  be  36«.  per 
barrel,  and  the  31 J  lbs.  beer  to  be  40«.  per  barrel,  to  ascertain  which  beer  will  be  the 
cheapest  place  26  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  rule  against  36,  and  opposite  31^11).  will 
be  43«.  7^,  showing  that  the  latter  beer  is  the  cheapest  by  3^.  Id,  per  barrel. 

By  taking  an  account  of  the  malt  liquors  by  this  instrument  prior  to  stocking,  it 
may  be  ascertained  at  any  time  whether  any  alteration  has  taken  place  in  their  condition, 
either  by  an  increase  of  spirit  by  after  fermentation  and  consequent  lo.ss  of  saccha rum, 
or  whether,  by  an  apparent  loss  of  both,  acetous  fermentation  has  not  been  going  oil 
towards  the  ultimate  loss  of  the  whole. 

This  instrument  will  likewise  truly  indicate  the  quantity  of  spirit  per  cent  created 
in  distillers'  worts,  whether  in  process  of  fermentation  or  ready  for  the  still ;  the  OLiy 
difference  will  be  in  the  allowances  on  the  slide-rule. 

K.B. — The  saccharometers  applicable  to  the  foregoing  rules  for  beer,  ales,  &c., 
have  been  adjusted  at  the  temperature  of  60°  Fahrenheit,  and  will  be  found  correct  for 
general  purposes;  but  where  extreme  minuteness  is  required,  the  variation  of  tempe* 
rature  must  be  taken  into  account ;  therefore  for  every  10  degrees  of  temperature  above 
6!\  A^hs  of  a  pound  must  be  added  to  the  gross  amount  found  by  the  slide-rule ;  on  the 
contrary,  for  every  10  degrees  below  60,  ^ths  of  a  pound  must  be  deducted. 

Fur  cordialised  Spirits.  —  The  operation  in  this  instance  is  somewhat  different  from 
that  of  beers,  which  have  the  alcohol  created  in  the  original  worts ;  whereas,  in  cor- 
dialised  spirits,  gins,  &c.,  the  alcohol  is  the  original,  and  the  saccharine  matter,  or 
sugar,  is  an  addendum. 

If  100  gallons  of  spirits  are  required  at  a  given  strength,  say  50  per  cent  under  proof, 
50  gallons  of  proof  spirit,  with  ttie  addition  of  fifty  gallons  of  water,  would  effect  that 
object,  and  upon  testing  it  by  the  alcoholmeter,  it  would  be  found  as  correct  as  by  the 
hydrometer.  But  in  cordial ising  spirits  it  is  different,  for  to  the  50  gallons  of  proof 
spirit  50  gallons  of  sugar  and  water  would  be  added,  thereby  rendering  the  hydrometer 
useless,  except  for  taking  the  specific  gravity  of  the  bulk,  and  according  to  the  quantity 
of  sugar  present,  so  a  relative  quantity  of  water  must  have  been  displaced ;  and  as  the 
sugar  has  no  reducing  properties,  the  alcoholmeter  will  only  show  the  strength  of  the 
cordial  in  relation  to  the  water  contained  in  it,  as  the  principle  indicates,  irrespectively 
of  saccharine  or  extractive  matter  present. 

Suppose,  in  making  100  gallons  of  cordial  at  50"  >",  3  lbs.  of  sugar  are  put  to  the 
gallon,  or  300  lbs.  to  the  100  gallons,  that  300lbs.,  displacing  18i%th  gallons  of  water, 
only  9Ifg,th  gallons  of  water  instead  of  50  have  been  applied  ;  the  sugar,  without 
reducing  properties,  making  up  the  bulk  of  100  gallons,  which  is  meant  to  represent 
50  per  cent  ■••^. 

'llie  alcoholmeter  will  only  show  at  the  full  point  of  ebullition  the  alcoholic  strength 
in  relation  to  the  water  in  the  100  gallons  of  the  mixture,  or  35  per  cent**'*,  leaving  15 
per  cent  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  bulk. 

As  the  quantity  of  sugar  present  must  be  determined  before  that  percentage 
em  be  arrived  at,  a  double  object  will  be  effected  by  so  doing,  namely  eliciting  in  all 
instances  the  quantity  of  sugar  present,  as  well  as  the  percentage  of  spirit  to  be  ac- 
counted for. 

Example  1.  —  In  taking  the  sp.  gr.  of  a  cordial,  suppose  it  to  be  found  1076,  then 
submit  the  liquid  to  the  boiling  point,  and  having  ascertained  the  percentage  of  alcohol, 
and  it  proves  to  be  35"*i",  the  sp.  gr.  of  alcohol  at  that  strength  will  be  found  to  be  956; 
deduct  956  from  the  sp.gr.  of  the  bulk,  or  1076,  and  120  will  remain  ;  refer  that  to  its 
amount  on  the  head  line  of  the  table  No  2,  namely,  120,  under  which  will  be  found  3, 
representing  3  lbs.  of  sugar  to  the  gallon  ;  and  by  running  the  eye  down  its  column  to 
opposite  the  alcoholic  strength  indicated  (35"i*-)  will  be  found  14  -9,which  represents  the 
percentage  of  water  displaced  by  the  sugar,  and  which  amount  of  14*9,  added  to  the 
35  per  cent  ascertained,  makes  the  total  upon  the  bulk  49  9  per  cent"'i**,  with  3  lbs.  of 
sugar  to  the  gallon. 

For  GinM,  ^c. — Example  2.  In  taking  the  sp.  gr.,  suppose  it  to  be  found  957  ;  then 
submit  to  the  boiling  point,  and  it  proves  to  be  14"  i",  whose  sp.  gr.  is  937,  which 
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deducted  from  957,  leaves  sp.  gr.  20  ;  on  the  head -line  of  table  No.  2,  under  20,  will 
be  fouDd  8  oz.,  or  ^  lb.  of  sugar  to  the  gallon,  and  on  running  the  eye  down  to  opposite 
14<"i>,  will  be  found  30,  which  added  to  the  14,  makes  the  total  on  the  balk  17  per 
cent."-r%  with  50  lbs.  of  sugar  to  the  100  gallons. 

To  chemists  for  their  tinctures,  &c.,  this  instrument  will  be  found  essentially 
useful. 

N.B.— Care  must  be  taken  that  the  mercury  is  entirely  in  the  bulb  of  the  thermo- 
meter before  it  is  fixed  on  the  stem  for  operation,  and  in  all  cases  (except  for  water) 
the  salt  must  be  used. 

EDGE  TOOLS  ;  more  properly  cutting  tools,  of  which  the  chisel  may  be  regarded 
as  the  type.  Holtzapffel,  whose  book  on  Mechanical  Manipulation  is  the  best  to  be 
found  in  any  langua^re,  divides  cutting  tools  into  three  groups,  —  namely  paring  tools, 
scraping  tools,  and  shearing  tools. 

First.  Paring  or  splitting  tools,  with  thin  edges,  the  angles  of  which  do  not  exceed 
sixty  degrees ;  one  plane  of  the  edge  being  nearly  coincident  with  the  plane  of  the 
work  produced  (or  with  the  tangent  in  circular  work).  These  tools  remove  the 
fibres  principally  in  the  direction  of  their  length,  or  longitudinally,  and  they  produce 
large  coarse  chips,  or  shavings,  by  acting  like  the  common  wedge  applied  to  mecha- 
nical power. 

Secondly.  Scraping  tools,  with  thick  edges,  that  measure  from  sixty  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  degrees.  The  planes  of  the  edges  form  nearly  equal  angles  with  the 
surface  produced,  or  else  the  one  plane  is  nearly  or  quite  perpendicular  to  the  face 
of  the  work  (or  becomes  as  a  radius  to  the  circle).  Tliese  tools  remove  the  fibres 
in  all  directions  with  nearly  equal  facility,  and  they  produce  fine  dust-like  shavings 
by  acting  superficially. 

TTiirdly.  Shearing,  or  separating  tools,  with  edges  of  from  sixty  to  ninety  degree 
generally  duplex,  and  then  applied  on  opposite  sides  of  the  substances.  One  plane  of 
each  tool,  or  of  the  single  tool,  coincident  with  the  plane  produced. 

Mr.  James  Bouydell  introduced  a  process  which  professes  to  produce  cheap  edge 
tools  of  excellent  quality.  We  believe  the  result  has  not  been  so  satisfactory  as  the 
patentee  expected.  He  welds  iron  and  steel  together  in  such  a  manner  that  when 
cut  up  to  form  edge  tools,  the  steel  will  constitute  a  thin  layer  to  form  the  cutting 
edge.  He  piles  a  slab  or  plate  of  steel  upon  two  or  more  similar  phtes  of  iron,  heats 
in  a  furnace  to  a  good  welding  heat,  and  then  passes  between  grooved  or  other 
suitable  rollers,  to  convert  it  into  bars  ;  the  steel  being  in  a  thin  layer  either  on  one 
of  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  bar,  or  between  two  surfaces  of  iron  according  to  the  kind 
of  tool  to  be  made  therefrom.  The  bars  thus  produced  are  cut  up  and  manufactured 
into  the  shape  of  the  desired  articles  by  forging.  If  the  cutting  edge  is  to  extend 
but  a  short  distance,  the  steel  is  applied  only  near  one  edge  of  the  pile.  The  compound 
bars  which  have  the  steel  on  on .'  side  are  suitable  for  chisels  and  other  tools,  which 
have  a  cutting  edge  on  one  side,  the  iron  being  ground  away  when  making  or  sharpen- 
ing the  tool.     See  Cutlery;  Steel. 

EDULCORATE  (Edulcorer,  Fr.;  Aussussen^  Germ.)  is  a  word  introduced  by  the 
alchemists  to  signify  the  sweetening,  or  rather  rendering  insipid,  of  acrimonious  pul- 
Terulent  substances,  by  copious  ablutions  with  water.  It  means,  in  modern  language, 
the  washing  away  of  all  particles  soluble  in  water,  by  agitation  or  trituration  with  this 
fluid,  and  subsequent  decantation  or  filtration. 

EFFERVESCENCE.  (Eng.  and  Fr. ;  Aujhrausen,  Germ.)  When  gaseous  matter 
is  suddenly  extricated  with  a  hissing  sound  during  a  chemiciil  mixture,  or  by  the 
application  of  a  chemical  solvent  to  a  solid,  the  phenomenon,  from  its  resemblance  to 
that  of  simmering  or  boiling  water,  is  called  effervescence.  The  most  familiar  ex- 
ample is  afforded  in  the  solution  of  sodaic  powders;  in  which  the  carbonic  acid  gas  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda  is  extricated  by  the  action  of  citric  or  tartaric  acid. 

EFFLORESCENCE  (Eng.  and  Fr.;  Verwittem,  Germ.)  is  the  spontaneous  con- 
version of  a  solid,  usually  crystalline,  into  a  powder,  in  consequence  either  of  the 
abstraction  of  the  combined  water  by  the  air,  as  happens  to  the  crystals  of  sulphate 
and  carbonate  of  soda ;  or  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen  and  the  formation  of  a  saline 
compound,  as  in  the  case  of  alum  schist,  and  iron  pyrites.  Saltpetre  appears  as  an 
efiSorescence  upon  the  ground  and  walls  in  many  situations. 

EGG.  The  eggs  of  birds  become  useful  in  many  processes  of  manofacture.  They 
consist  of  four  parts  : — 

The  shelly  consisting  of 

Carbonate  of  lime  ----...,  39.^ 
Phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia  -  -  ...  5.7 
Animal  matter  and  sulphur       --••>..      47 
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A  mcwibrmu  (membrana  pmtaminiM)  which  lines  the  shell,  which  analysis  shows  to 
be  compoied  of 

Carbon      .-------  50*7 

Hydrogen-        -        -        .        -        -        -        -  66 

Nitrogen    --------  168 

Oxygen  and  solphor  ------  26*0 

7*ke  Mohite,    Albumen. 

Tht  jDott  or  Titellam. 

The  albnmen,  or  white  of  egg,  is  used  for  numerous  purposes  in  the  arts.  It  con- 
tains  carbonates  in  Tariable  quantity,  albumen,  a  small  quantity  of  fat,  glucose,  and 
eztnctiTc  matter. 

The  yolk  of  bird's  eggs  consists  mainly  of  fat  and  pigment  See  Watts*  Dictionary 
tf  Chemistry, 

Eggs,  non-incubated,  respire,  giving  off  water  and  carbonic  acid,  and  absorbing 
oxygen,  so  that  the  air  confined  at  the  broad  end  of  the  egg  is  richer  in  oxygen  than 
the  external  air.  This  indicates  the  method  to  be  adopted  in  the  preservation  of 
^gs,  Tix.  to  fill  the  pores  of  the  shell,  so  as  to  prevent  entirely  the  osmose  force  to 
which  this  respiration  belongs.  If  the  eggs  are  dipped  into  melted  tallow  or  wax,  or 
into  a  cream  of  freshly  slacked  lime,  this  is  effected.  Dipping  eggs  into  a  strong 
brine  is  said  to  be  effectual ;  the  effects  are  the  same  with  either.  Jlie  trade  ia  eggs 
is  large ;  in  1864  we  imported 

Great  Hundreds.  Value. 

From  Belgium 217,067  £66,699 

France  -----     2,393,521  713,570 

^      Spain 54,465  16.945 

„      Channel  Islands          -        .        .        113,294  .33,185 

Other  parts 15,805  4,629 

2,794,152  835,028 

EGGS,  HATCHING.    See  Incubation,  Artificial. 

EIDER-DOWN  is  so  called  because  it  is  obtained  from  the  Eider-duck. 

EIDER-DUCK.  Sometaria.  There  are  two  species  of  these  ducks,  abundant  in 
tbe  fhtzen  regions  of  the  north,  especially  in  Iceland,  Lapland,  Greenland,  Spitz- 
bergen,  and  Haffin*s  and  Hudson's  Bay.  To  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries 
these  birds  are  exceedingly  valuable  These  birds  build  their  nests  among  pre- 
cipitous rocks,  and  the  female  lines  them  with  fine  down  plucked  from  her  breast, 
among  which  she  lays  her  five  eggs.  The  natives  of  the  districts  frequented  by  the 
cider-docks  let  themselves  down  by  cords  among  the  dangerous  cliffs,  to  collect  the 
down  from  the  nests.  They  also  catch  the  hen  bird  while  she  is  sitting  and  pluck 
the  down.  When  brought  to  market  the  down  is  in  balls,  weighing  from  three  to 
four  pounds,  and  not  much  larger  than  a  roan*s  fist.  But  the  down  is  so  fine  and 
clastic  that  when  opened  and  held  near  a  fire  to  expand,  one  ball  would  fill  a  quilt 
five  feet  sqnare.     See  Swan's  Down. 

EL^IS.  A  genus  of  palm  trees,  containing  one  or  two  species  which  grow  in 
tropical  Africa  and  America.  The  oil  palm,  or  Elais  guineenais^  is  a  native  of  the 
western  coast  of  Africa. 

The  oil  resides  in  the  fleshy  portion  of  the  fruit,  which  is  about  the  size  of  pigeons' 
eggs,  ovate,  somewhat  angular,  deep  orange  yellow,  collected  in  beads.  They  have 
a  thin  epicarp,  a  fibrous,  oily,  yellow  sarcocarp,  which  covers  and  closely  adheres  to 
the  hard  stony  putamen  or  endocarp,  within  which  is  the  seed.  The  oil  is  obtained 
fh>m  the  sarcocarp,  and  in  this  respect  resembles  the  olive.  It  is  obtained  either  by 
expression,  or  by  boiling  the  fruit  with  water,  when  the  oil  separates  and  rises  to  the 
surface.  It  is  imported  principally  from  Cayenne  and  the  coasts  of  Guinea.  It  is, 
when  freshly  imported,  of  the  consistence  of  tallow,  of  an  orange*  colour,  and  possesses 
the  smell  of  violets,  and  fuses  at  about  80°  F.  It  speedily  becomes  rancid  and  de* 
composes  with  liberation  of  glycerine  and  the  fatty  acids,  and  as  this  change  pro- 
gresses, its  fusing  point  gradually  rises  till  it  sometimes  even  reaches  97°  F.  It  is. 
comp:)«ed  principally  of  a  peculiar  fat,  palmitin,  and  a  little  oleine  and  colouring 
matter.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  candles,  and  is  imported  in  very 
large  quantities.  The  following  is  a  general  outline  of  the  treatment  of  palm  oil  at 
Price's  Candle  Company's  works.  See  Pharmaceutical  Journal ^  xo\.  xv.  p.  264). 
The  crude  palm  oil  is  melted  out  of  the  casks  in  which  it  has  been  imported,  and 
allowed  to  remain  in  a  melted  state  in  large  tanks  until  the  mechanical  impurities 
have  settled  to  the  bottom.  The  clear  oil  is  then  pumped  into  close  vessels,  where  it 
is  heated  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid.    The  glycerine  and  fatty  acids 
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arc  thereby  separated,  and  tlie  colouring  matter  and  impurities  are  carfoonised  and 
partly  rendered  insoluble.  The  mixture  has  now  a  greyish-brown  colour,  and  is 
washed  with  water  to  remove  the  acid.  From  the  washed  product,  distillation  now 
separates  the  mixed  fatty  acids  (palmitic  and  palm-oleic  acids),  as  a  white  crystalliue 
fat,  while  the  residuum  in  the  still  is  converted  into  a  fine  hard  pitch.  This  pitch  is 
fit  for  any  of  the  purposes  to  which  ordinary  pitch  is  applicable.  The  mixed  fatty 
acids  may  be  made  directly  into  candles,  or  they  may  be  separated  by  hydraulic 
pressure,  aided,  if  necessary,  by  heat.  This  effects  the  separation  of  the  liquid  part 
(oleic  acid),  which,  after  purification,  is  fit  for  burning  in  lamps  and  other  purposes. 
The  hard  cake  left  in  the  presses  is  nearly  pure  palmitic  acid,  it  is  brilliantly  white, 
not  at  all  greasy,  and  has  a  melting  point  of  135°  to  138^.  It  is  fit  for  the  mana- 
facture  of  the  finest  candles,  either  ulone  or  in  admixture  with  the  stearine  of  the 
cocoa  nut  oil. 

Palm  oil  often  requires  to  be  bleached  for  its  various  uses,  and  there  are  several 
processes  used  to  effect  it,  viz.  chlorine,  powerful  acids,  and  the  combined  influence 
of  air,  heat,  and  light. 

M.  Pohl  has  bleached  palm  oil  by  heating  it  quickly  to  464°  F.  and  keeping  it  at 
that  temperature  for  a  few  minutes,  without  the  aid  of  light  or  air.  And  he  says  this 
process  has  been  carried  on  for  some  time  in  a  factory.  The  heating  of  the  palm  oil 
is  effected  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  cast-iron  pans  ;  it  is  kept  for  ten  minutes  at  the 
temperature  of  464*^  F.,  and  the  bleaching  is  complete,  'ien  or  twelve  hundred- 
weight of  palm  oil  may  be  conveniently  heated  in  one  pan,  which,  however,  must  only 
be  two-thirds  full,  as  the  oil  expands  greatly  by  the  heat  It  must  be  covered  with  a 
well  fitted  cover,  which  prevents  inconvenience  from  the  disagreeable  vapours  which 
arise.  This  answers  better  on  the  large  scale  than  on  the  small.  By  this  process  it 
acquires  an  empyreumatic  odour,  which  disappears  after  a  little  time,  and  the  original 
odour  of  the  palm  oil  returns. 

The  yellow  fut  which  is  used  to  grease  the  axle-trees  of  the  railway  carriages  is 
prepared  with  a  mixture  of  palm  oil  and  tallow,  with  which  is  mixed  a  little  soda  lye. 
(^Gerhardt.') 

For  the  properties  of  palmitin  and  palmitic  acid,  see  Palmitic  Acid. 

In  1864  we  imported  of  palm  oil  as  follows  : — 

Quantity.  Computed  real  value, 

cwtfl.  £ 

Fernando  Po 3,077  5,131 

Portuguese  Possessions  in  West  Africa       -  13,633  23,098 

West  Coast  of  Africa         -         -         -         -  544,826  915,585 
United  States  : 

North  Atlantic  Ports  -         -         -         .  3,742  6,257 

Ports  on  the  Pacific    -        -        -        -  5  8 

Brazil 6,095  8,536 

Sierra  Leone 6,035  10,073 

Gold  Coast 89,296  151,220 

Other  parts 87^3  M62 

666,582  £1,121,370 

ELAINE  (called  also  Oleine)  is  the  name  given  by  Chevreul  to  the  thin  oil,  which 
may  be  expelled  from  tallow  and  other  fats,  solid  or  fluid,  by  pressure  either  in  their 
natural  state  or  after  being  saponified,  so  as  to  harden  the  stearine.  It  may  be  extracted 
also  by  digesting  the  fat  in  seven  or  eight  times  its  weight  of  boiling  alcohol,  spec.  grav. 
0*798,  till  it  dissolves  the  whole.  Upon  cooling  the  solution  the  stearine  falls  to  the 
bottom,  while  the  elaine  collects  in  a  layer  like  olive  oil,  upon  the  surface  of  the  super- 
natant solution,  reduced  by  evaporation  to  one  eighth  of  its  bulk.  If  this  elaine  be  now 
exposed  to  a  cold  temperature,  it  will  deposit  its  remaining  stearine,  and  become 
pure.  Braconnot  obtained  it  by  exposing  olive  oil  to  a  temperature  of  about  21^  F. 
in  order  to  cause  the  congelation  of  the  margarine  or  stearine  (? ).  The  elaine  was 
a  greenish  yellow  liquid ;  at  14°  F.  it  deposited  a  little  margarine.     See  Oils  and 

SrKARINE. 

ELASTIC  BANDS.  (Tinsus  ilastiques,  Fr. ;  Federharz-zeiget  Germ.)  See  Caout- 
chouc and  Braiding  Machine. 

ELASTICITY.  The  property  which  bodies  possess  of  occupying,  and  tending 
to  occupy,  portions  of  space  of  determinate  volume,  or  determinate  volume  and  figure, 
at  given  pressures  and  temperatures,  and  which,  in  a  homogeneous  body,  manifc^sts 
itself  equally  in  every  part  of  appreciable  magnitude  (NicfiM).  The  examination  of 
this  important  subject  in  Kinetics  does  not  belong  to  this  work.  A  few  remarks, 
and  some  explanations,  only  are  necessary. 

Elastic  Pressure  is  the  force  exerted  between  two  bodies  at  their  sur&ce  of  contact 
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ConpreMMioii  13  mniared  by  the  diminutioD  of  rolume  vhich  the  ciini])reuible 
(dutic)  bod;  anAtrgof. 

nt  afvduluM  or  Coefficial  of  Elaiticily  of  a  liquid  is  the  roHo  of  a  pressure  applied 
tO>  and  exerted  b;,  the  liquid  to  the  sccoDipaujiag.  comprcuioa,  and  it  tlierefun:  the 
reciprocal  of  the  compretiibilily.  The  quantity  lo  which  the  term  ilodulat  of 
ElaUicitf  waa  flrat  applied  by  Dr.  Young,  ii  the  reciprocal  of  the  eilentibility  or 
loD^tud^al  pliability.  (See  the  Edinburgh  Transactioss,  and  Ihoie  of  (he  Royal 
Society,  for  the  paper*  at  BorLrs,  JUaxuw/i,  snd  Raxkuit,  and  the  British  AtsociBtioD 
Keporti  Ibr  those  of  Fairbaim,  Hodykiniun,  &c.) 

Various  tables,  shoving  the  eUsticity  of  metals,  glnss,  &c,  Tate  been  conslructed, 
and  will  be  fbimd  in  treatises  on  mectumics.  The  following  notices  uf  the  mecha- 
nical properliea  of  woods  may  prove  of  coniideiable  interest.  The  experimeots  were 
by  nhcTWidier  and  Wertheim. 

Rods  of  sqiure  section  10  mm  in  thickness  and  2  m  in  length  were  prepared,  being 
cot  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres,  and  the  ctlociti/  a/iound  in  them  vos  determined  by 
tbc  kngitadioal  * ibialious,  their  tUuticity  from  their  increase  in  length,  and  thtir  co- 
tcnoa  by  loading  them  to  the  point  of  mpture.  StnsU  rods  were  cut  in  plnnes  per- 
pepdiciw'  to  (be  fibre  grain  (in  directions  mdial  and  langenlial  to  the  rings  of  growth) 
and  their  elasticity  and  lonndTolocit;  were  measured  by  the  lateral  ti  brat  ions.  It  was 
thoaagaia  eftablisfaed,tlutthecoefficieattof  eliulicily,  as  deduced  from  the  vibrations, 
come  «nt  higher  lb«n  those  derived  from  tbe  elongation. 
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ia-96 

11 '80 
13-33 
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11-58 
lOOU 
I3'43 
1405 
13-9S 
15-30 
1236 
12'B9 

805 

10-ae 

11-06 

fl24 

8-S3 
9-02 

8-3y 

B.23 
9-21 
B-56 

T. 
4-T2 

7-ao 

6-B5 
7-60 

til 
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1  a  16-9 

I113S 
10857 
997-2 
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564-1 
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B 
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L. 

4-ie 

J-99 
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1)-218 
0-329 
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0-297 
0-618 
1-083 
0-7S2 

0  406 

0-175 
0-414 
0-371 
0214 

L  refers  to  rods  i-ut  lengthwise  with  the  grain, 
R  lo  those  cut  iu  u  direction  radial,  and 
T  lo  those  tnogential  to  tlie  annual  rtDgi. 

ELASTIC  BITUMEN.  Elaitrite.  Mineral  CaoMUhoMc.  A  fossil  resio,  occur- 
ring in  iofl,  flexible  massei  at  Caslleton  in  Derbyshire.     See  BiTCHEH. 

ELATERIUM.  A  peculiar  extract  obtained  from  the  juice  of  the  wild  cucumber 
[Mamadica  elaltrium.') 

ELDEEL  (Sambuciu  nigra.  Sureau,  Fr.  i  Hutlandtr,  Genn.)  Pith  bolls  for  elec- 
trical purposes  are  mHnufactured  from  the  pith  of  (he  elder  tree,  dried.  Tbe  wood  is 
employed  fbr  iuferior  toniery  work,  for  weaver's  shuttles,  netting  pins,  and  shoe- 
makers' pegs.  It*  elasticity  and  strength  render  it  peculiarly  fitted  for  these  latter 
pnrpoaea.  The  flowen  of  the  elder  are  largely  collected  for  distillatioD,  yielding  the 
irril-known  elder-flower  water ;  9  pounds  of  flowers  distilled  with  4  gallons  of  nater 
five  3  gallons  of  the  fragrant  distillate ;  they  are  also  heated  in  lard  for,  making 
elder  oiDtment.  Tbe  berries  or  fruit  of  the  elder  are  employed  for  making  one  of 
tbe  truly  British  wines. 

ELECTIVE   AFFIHITY.    ( IfoWKnoandu-ZHi/l,  Gt-rm.)    Sec  Decompositioh, 

EQtnVUXHTS. 

ELECTRIC  CLOCKS.  Tbe  application  of  electricity  as  a  motive  power  to 
clocks,  aitd  as  ■  mean*  of  transmitting  sjncbronou*  signals  or  time,  is  Dat||rally  inti- 
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mately  connected  with  the  attempts  (not  yet  realised  in  an  economic  point)  to  appl^  it 
as  %  motive  power  to  machinery,  and  with  its  application,  so  fully  realised  (see  article 
Electbo-telegrapht),  to  telegraphy  proper;  and  it  has  grown  np  side  by  nde  with  the 
latter.  Prof.  Wheatstone's  attention  was  directed  to  it  in  the  very  early  days  of  telegraphy. 
Without  entering  upon  ^e  history  of  electric  clocks,  it  will  suffice  to  describe  two 
principles  on  which  they  have  been  constructed,  and  which  are  best  known, — Bainii 
and  Shepherd*s.  In  the  former,  electricity  maintains  the  pendulum  in  motion,  and  the 
pendulum  drives  the  clock*train ;  in  the  latter,  the  motion  of  the  pendulum  is  maintained 
by  electricity,  but  the  clock-tnun  is  driven  by  distinct  currents,  sent  to  it  by  means  of 
pendulum  contacts. 

The  bob  of  Bain*s  pendulum  consists  of  a  coil  of  wire,  wound  on  a  bobbin  with  a 
hollow  centre.  The  axis  of  the  bobbin  is  horizontal  Bar  magnets,  presenting 
similar  poles,  are  fixed  on  each  side  of  the  coil,  in  sach  a  position  that,  as  the  pendulum 
oscillates  right  and  left,  the  poles  on  either  side  may  enter  the  coil  of  wire.  It  is  one 
of  the  laws  of  electric  currents,  when  circulating  in  a  helix,  or  spiral,  or  coil,  or  even 
in  a  single  ring,  that  each  face  of  the  coil  presents  the  characters  of  a  magnetic  pole, 
of  a  south  pole  if  the  current  circulates  in  the  direction  in  which  the  hands  of  a 
watch  move,  of  a  north  pole,  if  it  circulates  in  the  reverse  direction.  Things  are  so 
arranged  in  Bain*s  pendulum  that  a  battery  current  is  alternately  circulating  in  and 
cut  off  fh>m  the  coiL    When  the  current  is  circulating,  the  coil  has  the  character  of  a 

686P  magnet,  with  a  north  end  and  a  south  end ;  if 

the  permanent  magnets  present  north  poles,  the 
north  end  of  the  coil-bob  will  be  repelled  from 
one  of  the  magnets,  while  its  south  end  will  be 
attracted  by  the  other  magnet.  This  consti- 
tutes the  impulse  or  maintaining  power  in  one 
direction.  Now  the  connections  are  such  that, 
when  the  arc  of  vibration  is  complete  and  the 
pendulum  ready  for  the  return  vibration,  the 
pendulum  rod  pushes  aside  a  golden  slide,  by 
which  the  electric  circuit  had  been  completed, 
and  the  current  is  cut  off ;  the  pendulum  is  thos 
able  to  make  its  return  vibration  by  mere 
gravity.  It  starts  to  repeat  the  above  operations 
by  mere  gravity;  but,  ere  it  completes  the  arc, 
the  rod  pushes  back  the  slide,  and  again  com- 
plotes  the  electric  circuit,  and  gives  rise  to  a 
second  impulse,  and  so  on.  A  small  amount  of 
magnetic  attraction  is  sufficient  to  supply  the 
necessary  amount  of  maintaining  power.  One 
pair  of  zinc-copper,  buried  in  the  moist  earth, 
has  been  found  ample. 

In  an  ordinary  clock,  the  train  is  carried  by 
a  weight  or  by  a  spring,  and  the  time  is  regu- 
lated by  the  pendulum.  In  Bain's  the  time  is 
regulated  and  the  train  is  driven  by  the  pendu- 
lum. The  rod  hangs  within  a  crutch  in  the 
usual  way  ;  the  crutch  carries  pallets  of  a  par- 
ticular kind,  acting  in  a  scape-wheel ;  and  from 
the  latter,  the  motion  is  transmitted  to  a  train 
of  the  usual  character;  but  much  lighter.  For 
large  clocks,  Mr,  Bain  proposes  a  modification 
of  the  slide,  which  shall  invert  the  current  at 
each  oscillation,  so  as  to  have  attraction  as  a 
maintaining  power  in  both  oscillations.  The 
general  arrangement  of  the  pendulum  is  shown 
in  ^.  686p.  B  is  the  pendulum  bob,  with  its 
coil  of  wire,  the  ends  of  which  pass  up  on  either 
side  of  the  rod.  z  and  c  are  the  battery  plates, 
with  their  attached  wires  d  and  n'.  The  arrows 
o  show  the  course  of  the  voltaic  current  fW>m  the 
plate  c  by  the  wire  d^,  thence  down  the  pendu- 
lum rod  by  the  right  hand  wire,  through  the  eoil 
B,  up  by  the  wire  on  left  side  of  rod,  then  by 

' ■•  * '        the  wire  c,  along  the  slide  at  b,  and  by  the 

wire  D  t«  the  zinc  plate  z.  When  the  slide  e  is  in  position,  the  circuit  is  completei 
ind  the  bob  is  attracted  by  the  n  pole  of  one  of  the  magnets,  and  repelled  by  tbeii'^ 
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(,  Bad  tlie  pendohim 


pok  of  ths  otber.   When  the  illde  ii  displaced,  tlie  Utrsctlon  < 
h  Irtt  to  die  mere  aclioa  of  gniilj. 

Sbepberd'i  electric  clock  hu  a  remontoir  escspemcDL  There  ii  no  direct  coonec- 
tMO  between  the  electric  forc^  nitd  Ihe  pendalum,  or  between  the  pendntam  and  the 
oloek  tnin.  The  attractiTe  power,  derived  from  the  i-lectrio  emrent,  i«  simply  em- 
ployed to  nite  ibe  tame  amill  weight  to  the  nme  height  i  &nd  the  clock-tnin  ii 
carried  by  the  atti»cli*e  force  derWed  from  electric  correntg,  whoie  circniw  are  com- 
pleted  b;  the  peodalnm  touching  coalact  Bpringi.  The  pendulnm  ii  ihni  protected 
Own  the  InflDenee  of  change  in  the  force  of  the  current,  or  from  irresolar  resistaneea 
in  the  train.    Fig.6S7  a  a  penpeclive  (iew  of  ihii  pendalum,  wlu  batlcriei,  a  c. 


d.  and  the  clock  connection*  aod  thou  of  its  balteriee,  t  tt  t.  ihown.     Th« 
cleattrieilj  leave*  the  pendulum  battery  bj  the  wire  a.  and  retumi  to  it  b;  Ihe  wiie  r. 
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There  is  only  one  break  in  this  circuit,  namely,  at  e,  which  is  a  slender  spring  faced 
-with  platinum,  that  is  in  contact  with  platinum  on  the  pendulum  at  the  extreme  of  iff 
right  vibration,  but  at  no  other  time.  The  wire  a  reaches  the  pendulum  from,  the 
battery  by  the  coils  B,  the  plate  c,  and  the  frame  d  ;  the  wire  f  goes  direct  fix>m  the 
spring  E  to  the  zinc  z.  From  this  arrangement,  it  happens  that  every  time  the  coo- 
tact  at  E  is  completed,  the  iron  core,  of  which  the  ends  n  8  are  risible,  contained 
within  the  coils  b,  becomes  a  magnet,  and  when  the  contact  at  e  is  broken,  the 
magnetism  ceases.  The  poles  n  8  have,  therefore,  a  power  alternately  to  attract  and 
to  release  a,  which  is  a  plate  or  armature  of  soft  iron,  moving  on  an  axis,  as  shown 
in  the  figure,  and  to  which  is  attached  a  bar  6,  with  a  counterpoise  £.  We  have  said 
that  the  office  here  of  the  electric  force,  is  merely  to  raise  a  weight;  the  fall  of  the 
weight  maintains  the  pendulum  in  motion.  When  the  armature  a  is  attracted,  the 
lever  b  is  raised;  this  raises  the  wire  c  into  a  horizontal  position,  and  its  other  put 
d  into  u  vertical  position;  the  latter  is  caught  and  retained  by  the  latch  or  detent  e;  so 
that  when  the  magnetic  attraction  ceases,  the  counterpoise  t  descends  with  the  lever 
b ;  aud  so  the  armature  a  leaves  the  electro-magnet  n  s.  But  the  wire  <f  remains 
vertical,  and  its  other  part  with  the  small  weight  c  remains  horizontaL  Now,  when 
the  pendulum  makes  its  left  hand  oscillation,  the  point  of  the  screw /impinges  upon 
tlie  stem  ^,  and  carries  it  a  little  to  the  left ;  this  raises  the  detent  e,  and  liberates  the 
piece  d  c,  which  descends  into  its  original  position  by  gravity ;  the  small  ball  e  adds 
to  its  weight.  In  descending,  the  vertical  piece  c  strikes  against  the  point  of  the 
screw  A,  and  gives  a  small  impulse  to  the  pendulum  p.  The  ball  c  is  not  larger  than 
a  pea,  and  iu  ifuU  is  not  an  eighth  of  an  inch;  but  the  impact  is  sufficient  to  keep  the 
pendulum  in  motion;  and  it  is  constant,  being  this  same  body  falling  through  the 
same  space;  and  is  independent  of  any  variation  in  the  battery  power,  which  lattn  is 
only  concerned  in  raising  the  ball.  The  arc  of  the  pendulum's  vibration  is  regulated 
by  adjusting  the  small  ball  to  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  centre.  Provision  is 
thus  made  for  maintaining  the  pendulum  in  motion,  and  giving  it  an  impact  of  con- 
stant value.  If  this  arrangement  is  in  connection  with  a  compensating  mercurial  pen- 
dulum, extreme  accuracy  of  time-keeping  is  attained.  The  next  step  is  to  transfer 
the  seconds,  thus  secured,  to  a  dial  or  clock.  The  same  movement  of  the  keeper  a 
with  its  counterpoise  t,  has  sometimes  been  made  to  impart  motion  to  the  seconds 
wheel  of  a  clock  train;  but  more  commonly  the  clock  train  is  distinct,  as  shown  in  the 
drawing,  and  is  carried  by  a  special  electro-magnetic  arrangement,  in  connection  with 
separate  batteries,  z  c^  z  c^  the  contacts  of  which  are,  however,  under  the  control  of 
the  pendulum.  Insulated  springs,  k  and  /,  are  fixed  near  the  top  of  the  rod ;  finom  k 
a  wire  leads  to  the  silver  s,  of  the  left  hand  battery ;  and  from  /  another  wire  leads  to 
the  zinc  2,  of  the  right  hand  battery.  The  other  metals  of  the  respective  batteries  are 
connected  by  a  wire  with  an  electro-magnet  within  the  clock,  the  other  end  of  the  said 
electro-magnet  being  connected  with  the  metal  bed  and  frame  of  the  pendulum.  When, 
therefore,  the  pendulum  oscillates  to  the  right,  the  circuit  is  completed  at  k  ;  and  the 
current  of  the  left  hand  battery  circulates  from  t  through  the  wire  k ;  and  thence 
through  the  metal  frame  and  by  the  wire  to  the  clock,  and  so  to  the  zinc  z.  When 
the  oscillation  is  to  the  left  and  /  is  in  contact,  the  right  hand  battery  is  in  action ;  and 
the  current  circulates  from  s  through  the  clock,  to  the  metal  frame,  and  thence  to  / 
and  to  the  zinc  z  of  the  battery.  In  one  case,  a  voltaic  current  enters  the  clock  by 
the  wire  shown  below,  and  leaves  it  by  the  upper  wire ;  and,  in  the  other  case,  it 
enters  by  the  upper  and  leaves  by  the  lower  wire.  There  is  a  double  set  of  electro- 
magnets within  >he  clock,  showing  four  poles  in  all ;  there  are  also  two  magnetised 
steel  bars,  mounted  see-saw  fashion,  with  their  poles  alternate,  and  facing  ttie  fonr 
electro-magnetic  poles.  When  the  current  enters  the  clock  from  below  or  in  one 
direction,  the  bars  oscillate  this  way;  when  it  enters  from  above  or  in  the  reverse 
direction,  they  oscillate  that  way.  They  are  both  fixed  at  right  angles  to  and  upon 
the  same  axis ;  which  axis  carries  a  pair  of  driving  pallets,  that  act  on  a  scape-wheel, 
and  so  the  clock-train  is  driven.  It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance,  that  two  or  more  clocks 
may  be  connected  in  the  same  circuit,  as  readily  as  one ;  it  being  merely  necessary  io 
such  case  to  modify  the  battery  power,  to  correspond  with  the  work  to  be  done. 
For  instance,  three  such  clocks  have  been  going  for  several  vears  at  Tonbridge  by 
the  same  pendulum  ;  several  are  actuated  in  like  manner  at  the  Royal  Observatory, 
Greenwich.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  clocks  should  be  in  the  same  room  with  the 
pendulum,  or  in  the  same  building,  or  even  in  the  same  parish.  All  the  clocks  above 
referred  to,  are  variously  distributed ;  and  one  of  the  Observatory  clocks  is  six  miles 
distant  from  its  pendulom,  being  at  the  London  Bridge  Station  of  the  Sonth-Eastem 
Railway. 

In  cases  where  it  has  not  been  found  convenient  to  drive  the  clock  train,  especially 
in  the  case  of  a  public  one,  the  movement  of  which  is  heavy,  great  advantage  has 
been  derived  for  regulating  the  oscillations  of  the  pendulnm  of  the  large  clock,  bj 
means  of  electric  currents,  under  the  control  of  a  standard  pcndulonL     Mr,  Jones 
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has  adopted  this  method,  and  it  is  likely  to  meet  with  mnch  faronr.  The  turret 
clock,  ODder  this  arrangement,  is  driven  by  weights  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  time  is 
regulated  by  a  pendulum.  The  bob  of  the  pendulum  is  placed  under  a  condition 
analogous  to  that  of  Bain's  (Jig,  686),  the  permanent  magnet,  however,  being  attached 
to  the  pendulum,  and  the  electro-magnet  fixed  facing  it.  If  currents  are  made  to 
eirculate  synchronously  in  the  latter,  by  means  of  a  standard  pendulum,  the  oscillations 
of  the  pendolam  of  the  turret-clock  are  constrained  to  accord  with  those  of  the 
standard,  and  a  rery  perfect  system  of  time-keeping  is  obtained.  This  is  practised  at 
LiTerpod;  and  has  just  been  introduced  at  Greenwich. 

Under  the  above  arrangements  the  clock  is  controlled  by  the  standard  pendulum 
•eeond  by  second,  and  the  two  keep  time  together  throughout  the  day.  I'here  are 
cases  in  which  it  is  sufficient,  and  also  more  convenient,  to  correct  a  clock  once  a  day 
only  by  means  of  a  telegraph  signal  transmitted  f^om  a  standard  clock.  This  is 
managed  in  several  ways.  There  is  a  clock  at  the  Telegraph  Office  in  the  Strand ; 
a  good  regulator,  adjusted  to  gain  a  second  or  two  during  the  twenty-four  hours,  and 
to  stop  at  I  P.M.  A  telegraph  signal  is  sent  from  the  Royal  Observatory  precisely  at 
one,  that  drops  a  time-ball  at  the  Strand  office,  which,  in  falling,  starts  the  clock. 
At  Ashford,  serenty-three  miles  from  Greenwich,  there  is  an  electric  clock  which  has 
a  gaining  rate,  and  which  is  so  constrncted  that  the  Itattery  circuit  is  opened  at  one 
o'clock  by  means  of  pins  and  springs  attached  to  the  movement,  and  the  clock  there- 
fore stopa.  At  1  P.M.,  Greenwich  mean  time,  a  signal  is  sent  through  the  Ashford 
clock  from  the  Royal  Observatory,  which  starts  it  at  once  at  true  time.  At  the  Post 
office,  Lombard  Street,  there  is  a  clock  which,  in  the  course  of  the  twenty-four  hours, 
raiaes  a  weight  At  noon  a  telegraph  signal  is  sent  from  Greenwich,  which  passes 
throogfa  an  electro-magnet ;  the  latter  attracts  an  armature  of  soft  iron  and  liberates 
thf  ball,  which  fidls,  and  in  falling  it  encounters  a  crutoh,  or  lever,  attached  to  the 
8eeond*s  hand,  and  thrusts  it  this  way  or  that,  as  the  case  may  be ;  but  so  as  to  bring 
it  to  sixty  seconds  on  the  dial,  and  thus  to  set  the  clock  right 

Intermediate  between  the  one  method  of  sending  a  signal  every  second  to  regulate 
a  dock,  and  the  other  method  of  sending  it  once  a  day,  we  have  the  following  arrang^- 
Bcat  of  Bain*s  for  sending  it  once  an  hour.  Fig,  688  shows  the  arrangement,  with 
|iart  of  the  dial  removed,  to  show  the  position  of  the  electro-magnet  The  armature 
isbekrw  ;  it  carries  a  vertical  stem,  terminating  _g 

above  in  a  fork.  Its  ordinary  position  is  shown 
by  the  dotted  lines.  The  minute  band  (partly 
removed  from  the  cut)  carries  a  pin  on  its  back 
snrfiu^  When  the  hand  is  near  to  sixty  mi- 
nutes, and  an  electric  current  is  sent  through 
the  magnet,  the  armature  is  attracted  upwards 
and  the  fork  takes  the  position  shown  by  the 
fkdl  lines  at  the  top  of  the  dial,  and,  in  doing 
so.  it  encounters  the  pin  and  forces  the  hand 
into  the  vertical  position,  and  sets  the  clock 
to  true  time,  providing  the  signal  comes  from 
a  standard  clock,  or  is  sent  by  band  at  true 
time.  A  dial  of  moderate  character  keeps  so 
near  to  time,  that  once  or  twice  a  day  would 
be,  for  all  common  purposes,  often  enough  to 
eorreet  it 

Fig,  689  is  an   arrangement  of  Bain's,  by 
which   a    principal    clock,    showing  seconds, 

sends  electric  currents  at  minute  intervals  to  other  clocks,  and  causes  the  hand  to 
move  minute  by  minute,  a  is  a  voltaic  battery ;  b  is  the  prindpal  clock,  which  may 
be  an  electric  clock  or  not  at  pleasure;  o  and  h  are  two  out  of  many  subordinate 
eloeka.  The  seconds  hand  of  the  principal  clock  completes  a  voltaic  circuit  twice 
(for  the  case  of  two  clocks)  during  the  minute;  at  the  30  seconds  for  the  clock  a, 
and  at  the  60  seconds  for  the  clock  h.  The  clock  h  shows  time  in  leaps  from  one 
ntnnte  to  the  next ;  and  the  clock  o  from  one  half  minute  to  the  next  half  minute. 
As  many  more  contacts  per  minute  may  be  provided  for  the  seconds  band  of  the 
prime  clock  as  there  are  subordinate  clocks. 

Next  akin  to  the  time  signals  above  described,  and  which  act  automatically  upon 
docks,  dther  to  drive  the  clock-train  or  to  correct  the  clock  errors,  are  mere  time 
■ignals,  which  are  extensively  distributed  throughout  the  country  by  the  ordinary  tele- 
graph wires,  and  are  looked  for  at  the  various  telegraph  stations,  in  order  to  compare 
the  office  dials  with  Greenwich  mean  time,  and  to  make  the  necessary  correction; 
they  are  also  re- distributed  by  hand  the  moment  they  appear,  through  sub-districts 
%ranehuig  from  junction  stations.    Large  black  balls,  hoisted  in  conspicuous  stations, 
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are  also  dropped  dailj  by  electric  currents  in  yarioof  places,  for  the  general  infor- 
matioo  of  the  public,  or  of  the  captains  of  ships. — C.  V.  W. 

689 


ELECTRICITY /or  Blcuttmg  in  Mines  and  Quarries.  Professor  Hare  iras  the  fint 
who  entertained  this  idea,  but  Mr.  Martin  Roberts  devised  the  following  process.  In 
order  not  to  be  called  upon  to  make  afresh  a  new  apparatus  for  each  explosion,  lir. 
Roberts  invented  cartridges,  which  may  be  constructed  beforehand.  With  this  view, 
two  copper  wires  are  procured,  about  a  tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  three  yards 
in  length,  well  covered  with  silk  or  cotton  tarred,  so  that  their  insulation  may  be 
very  good.  They  are  twisted  together  (Jig.  690)  for  a  length  of 
six  inches,  care  being  taken  to  leave  their  lower  extremities  free, 
for  a  length  of  about  half  an  inch  (separating  them  about  half  an 
inch),  from  which  the  insulating  envelope  is  removed,  in  order  to  stretch 
between  them  a  fine  iron  wire,  after  having  taken  the  precantion 
of  cleaning  them  well.  The  upper  extremities  of  the  two  copper 
wires  are  likewise  separated,  in  order  to  allow  of  their  being  placed 
respectively  in  communication  with  the  conductors,  that  abnt  upon 
the  poles  of  a  pile.  The  body  of  the  cartridges  is  a  tin  tube,  three 
inches  long,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  solderings 
of  which  are  very  well  made,  in  order  that  it  may  be  perfectly  imper- 
meable to  water.  A  glass  tube  might  equally  well  be  empk^ed, 
were  it  not  for  its  fragility,  which  has  caused  a  tin  tube  to  be  pre- 
ferred. The  system  of  copper  wires  is  introduced  into  the  tube, 
fixing  them  by  means  of  a  stem  that  traverses  it  at  such  a  height 
that  the  fine  iron  wire  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  tin  tube, 
so  arranged  that  the  ends  of  the  copper  wire  do  not  anywhere 
touch  the  sides  of  the  tube  (Jig,  691).  The  cork  is  firmly  fixed  el 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  tube  with  a  good  cement  Mr.  Roberts 
recommends  for  this  operation,  a  cement  composed  of  one  part  of  bees- 
wax and  two  parts  of  resin ;  the  tube  is  then  filled  with  powder  by 
its  other  extremity,  which  is  likewise  stopped  with  a  cork,  which  is 
cemented  in  the  same  manner.  Figure  692  indicates  the  manner 
in  which  the  cartridge  is  placed  in  the  hole,  after  having  care- 
fully expelled  all  dust  and  moisture  ;  care  must  be  taken  ^at  the 
cartridge  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  charge  of  powder  that  is 
introduced  into  the  hole.  Above  the  powder  is  placed  a  plug  of 
straw  or  tow,  so  as  to  allow  between  it  and  the  powder  a  small  space 
filled  with  air ;  and  above  the  plug  is  poured  dry  sand,  until  the  bole 
is  filled  with  it  The  two  ends  of  the  copper  wires  that  come  out  of 
the  cartridge  are  made  to  communicate  with  the  poles  of  the  pile, 
by  means  of  conductors  of  sufficient  length,  that  one  may  be  pro- 
tected from  all  dangers  arising  from  the  explosion  of  the  mine. 
M.  Ruhmkorff.  and  after  him,  M.  Verdu,  have  successfully  tried  to  substitute  the 
induction  spark  for  the  incandescence  of  a  wire,  in  order  to  bring  about  the  ignition  <rf 
the  powder.  This  process,  besides  the  considerable  economy  that  it  presents— nnee 
instcadoffh>m  fifteen  to  twenty  Bunsen's  pairs,  necessary  for  causing  the  ignitioo 
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eootnTS  a  pl«n  to  bring  ibant  the  ipiilion  of  the  powder;  in  firet,  it  happen*,  that 
wbea  bjr  the  effect  of  the  length  of  tbe  conductort  that  abal  upon  Ihi;  uiinr,  thu 
orcoit  praamti  too  gre«t  a  raiitaiice,  the  induction  spark  is  able  to  pan  Ihronjih 
Ibe  powder  w  thout  nflaming  it.  M.  Rnhmkorff  haa  coaceiri-d  the  hippy  idia  tif 
aeekiog  for  a  mediam,  which,  more  euilv  iaflaniiiisble  bj  the  spark,  may  brinji;  about 
the  ignition  of  tbe  powder  in  all  possible  conditions.  He  fband  it  in  Sluilmm's  fusech, 
wbieh  arc  prepared  by  taking  two  ends  of  copper  wire  covered  with  orclinary  gulta 
percha  ;  they  are  twisted  (Jig.  693),  and  the  ends  are  bent  so  tu  to  make  Ihcm  culur 
UU  m  envelope  of  Tulcanised  (sulphured)  gutta  percha,  which  bun  been  cut  and 
dlawD  off  IVom  a  copper  wire  that  had  been  for  a  long  time  covered  with  il.  Upon 
lUacDTclope  a  sloping  eat  a,  A.  ii  funned;  and  after  having  msiutained  the  ei- 
ncnitica  of  the  copper  wirec  at  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  from  each  other.  Ilieir 
point*  are  eorercd  with  fulmioate  of  mercury,  in  order  to  reikder  the  Ignition  of  Iha 
fovdar  Dtore  easy.  Tha  cut  is  Riled  with  powder,  and  tbe  whole  is  wrapped  round  with 
a;Mece  of  caootchoac  tube,  c,d.  or  elrc  it  is  placed  in  a  cartridge  filled  with  powder. 
In  the  Statham  fiueea,  it  is  the  sulphide  (aulpbnret)  of  eopper  adhering  to  the  wire, 
produced  by  tbe  action  of  the  Tulcanised  gutta  percha  which  i*  removed  from  the 
eopper  wir«  that  it  covered,  which  by  being  inSamed  under  tbe  action  of  the  induction 
^■ik  briBga  about  an  explosion.  But  it  i«  necessary  to  take  care  wheii  the  fuaoe  ha* 
been  prepared,  as  we  have  painted  out,  to  try  it  in  order  to  regulate  the  extent  of  the 
aolntioa  of  coptinniiy.  It  might,  in  fact,  happen  that  while  still  belonging  to  tbe  same 
CBvelope  of  a  copper  wire,  the  sheath  of  a  vulcanised  gatla  percha  with  which  lli 


less  impregnated  with  sulphide  of  cupper; 
BOW,  if  lb*  tnlphide  of  copper  is  in  loo  great  quantity,  it  becomes  loo  good  a 
cmdneior,  and  preventi  the  spark  being  produced ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  nut  iu  a 
nfleieDtly  large  quantity,  it  does  not  suffic'iently  facilitate  the  discharge. 

Tbe  flrat  trials  on  a  lat^  scale  of  the  application  of  tbe  pracirsa  that  we  jusE 
deaeribed,  were  made  with  RuhmkorS*s  iaductian  spparatus,  by  the  Spanish  colnoel, 
Vrcdn,  in  tbe  vorkshopi  of  M.  Herkman,  maDufactnrer  of  gutta  percha  covered  wire. 
at  La  Villette,  near  Paris.  Experiments  were  made  successively  npon  lengths  of 
win  of  400,  600,  1000,  SOOO.and  up  to  36,000  metres  (ofSSS  feet);  and  the  success 
waaalwaya  complete,  whether  with  a  circuit  composed  of  two  wire*,  or  replacing  one 
ofthc  wires  by  the  earth ;  two  ordioatr  Baosea's  pairs  were  safficlent  for  producing 
llic  indnetkm  apork  with  Rnhmkorff'i  appsrslus.  Since  his  first  researches  with 
M.  Rohmkorff,  M.  Terdu  has  applied  himself  to  fresh  researches  in  Spain ;  and  he 
*M  Hiiafied,  by  many  trials,  that  of  all  explosive  substances,  not  i,bj  one  was  nearly 
BO  aeDsitire  a*  fulminate  of  mercuir;  only,  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  that  arises 
from  the  facility  of  exploaion  of  this  compound,  be  takes  the  precaution  of  intro- 
diioBg  the  nti«inity  of  the  fusees  into  a  small  gutta  percha  tube,  closed  at  the  end. 
Alter  having  AUcd  with  powder  IhU  species  of  little  box,  and  having  closed  i( 
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lienncticallj,  the  fusees  may  be  carried  about,  may  be  handled,  may  be  allowed  to 
fall,  and  even  squeezed  rather  hard,  without  danger.  The  elastic  and  leather-like 
nature  of  gutta  percha,  which  has  been  carefully  softened  a  little  at  the  fire,  preserves 
the  fulminate  from  all  chance  of  accident.  We  may  add,  that  with  a  simple  Bonsen's 
pair,  and  by  means  of  RuhmkorfiTs  induction  apparatus,  M.  Verda  has  succeeded  in 
producing  the  simultaneous  explosion  of  six  small  mines,  interposed  in  the  same 
circuit  at  320  yards  from  the  apparatus.  He  has  not  been  beyond  this  limit ;  but  he 
has  sought  for  the  means  of  acting  indirectly  upon  a  great  number  of  mines,  by 
distributing  them  into  groups  of  five,  and  by  interposing  each  of  these  groups  in  a 
special  circuit.  The  fusees  of  each  group  are  made  to  communicate  by  a  single  wire, 
one  of  the  extremities  of  which  is  buried  in  the  ground,  and  whose  other  extremity 
is  near  to  the  apparatus.  On  touching  the  induction  apparatus  snccessiTely  with 
each  of  the  free  ends  that  are  held  in  the  hand,  which  requires  scarcely  a  second  of 
time,  if  there  are  four  wires,  that  is  to  say,  four  groups  and  consequently  twenty 
mines,  twenty  explosions  are  obtained  simultaneously  at  considerable  distances. 
There  are  no  limits  either  to  the  distance  at  which  the  explosion  may  take  place,  or 
to  the  number  of  mines  that  may  be  thus  made  to  explode. 

The  following  account  of  cxperimeuts  on  the  application  of  permanent  magnets  to 
the  explosion  of  charges  and  to  submarine  operations,  is  from  a  Memoir  by  Professor 
Abel,  F.R.S.  The  ignition  of  gunpowder  by  the  direct  magneto-electric  current, 
though  well  known  to  be  practicable,  has  never  yet  been  applied»to  military  or  in- 
dustrial operations,  and  no  satisfactory  experiments  appear  to  have  been  made,  before 
those  undertaken  at  Woolwich,  showing  its  practical  applicability  to  these  purpose:. 

In  the  first  experiments  on  this  application  of  the  magneto-electric  current,  a  very 
large  powerful  magneto- electric  machine  was  employed,  which  had  been  constructed 
by  Mr.  llenley  (and  had  been  exhibited  by  him  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  in  18.55). 
The  principle  of  this  instrument  was  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  machine 
devised  by  Mr.  Wheatstone,  for  ringing  magneto-electric  bells.  Its  armature,  instead 
of  being  rotated,  was  suddenly  detached  from  the  magnet  by  means  of  a  lever.  It 
was  soon  established  by  a  few  experiments  that,  even  with  this  instrument,  gun- 
powder itself  could  not  be  ignited  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  Results  obtained 
with  Statham*s  and  other  fuzes,  though  superior  to  those  furnished  by  gunpowder 
alone,  were  still  far  from  satisfactory.  The  first  efforts  were  therefore  directed  to  the 
discovery  of  a  suitable  agent  to  serve  as  a  perfectly  certain  medium  (or  priming 
material)  for  effecting  the  ignition  of  charges  by  means  of  the  magneto-electric 
machine.  For  this  purpose,  a  variety  of  compounds  and  mixtures  of  a  more  or  less 
sensitive  character,  were  prepared  for  trial  with  the  magnet. 

Many  of  these  compositions  furnished  results  to  a  certain  extent  favourable,  a 
number  of  fuses,  primed  with  them,  having  been  fired  in  succession  with  the  magnet, 
and  from  two  to  four  charges  in  one  circuit  having  been  ignited,  in  a  very  few  in- 
stances. But  no  perfect  certainty  of  discharge  was  attained  with  any  one  of  the 
materials  used ;  the  attempt  to  fire  a  fuze  being  frequently  unsuccessful,  while  no 
difference  between  it  and  a  successful  fuze,  containing  the  same  composition,  could 
be  detected  by  careful  examination. 

Some  sucQCBsful  results,  obtained  accidentally  with  one  of  the  experimental  com- 
positions, which  had  become  damp  by  exposure  to  air,  led  to  a  trial  of  the  effect  of 
moisture  in  promoting  the  ignition  of  but  slightly  sensitive  compositions,  and  it  was 
ultimately  found  that  the  impregnation  of  ordinary  gunpowder  with  a  small  amount  of 
moisture  (by  an  expedient  similar  in  principle  to  one  adopted  with  considerable  success 
by  Captain  Scott,  R.E.,  in  connection  with  charges  to  be  fired  by  the  induction  coil- 
machine),  rendered  its  ignition  by  means  of  the  magnet  a  matter  of  certainty. 

Some  important  precautions  were,  however,  indispensable  to  the  attainment  of  this 
definite  result.  If  the  slightly  damp  powder  was  employed  in  a  finely  divided  con- 
dition, it  very  frequently  became  caked  between  the  wire -terminals  in  the  fuze,  and 
the  current  would  then  pass  through  the  composition  without  igniting  it  This  was 
found  to  take  place  occasionally,  even  when  the  pc  wder  was  employed  in  its  original 
granular  condition.  Several  attempts  were  made  to  overcome  this  difficulty  by 
modifying  the  form  and  position  of  the  terminals  or  poles  in  the  fuze,  and  I  at  last 
contrived  a  perfectly  successful  arrangement  in  which  only  the  sectional  tur/are*  of 
the  terminals,  consisting  of  fine  copper  wire  (0*022  inch  diameter)  were  exposed  in 
the  interior  of  the  fuze  (see  a.  Jig.  694),  so  as  not  to  project  at  all.  The  prepared 
gunpowder,  therefore,  simply  rested  upon  the  surfaces,  and  a  perfect  uniformity  in 
the  action  of  the  fuze  was  attained.  The  priming  comp>osition  consisted  of  fine- 
grain  gunpowder,  which  had  been  soaked  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of  chloride  of 
calcium,  of  a  strength  sufficient  to  impregnate  the  grains  with  from  one  to  two  per 
cent  of  that  salt  The  prepared  p>owder  was  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  short  time,  to 
permit  of  a  sufficient  absorption  of  moisture  by  the  deliquescent  salt     Upwards  dT 
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500  quill-fazes  (of  the  description  employed  for  firing  guns),  primed  with  the  pre- 
pared gunpowder,  and  fitted  with  the  arrangement  of  the  terminals  above  referred  to 
{fy.  694),  were  fired  with  the  larger  lever-magnet.     The  failures  gg^ 

did  not  amount  to  more  than  3  per  cent,  and  were  all  proved  to 
be  due  to  defective  manufacture.  In  the  experiments  with  these 
fuzes,  one  or  two  simple  rheotomic  arrangements  were  success- 
IhH)'  employed  for  effecting  the  rapidly  successive  discharge  of  a 
series  of  fuzes. 

The  above  fuze  was  found  to  be  easy  of  manufacture  and 
pennanently  effective.  While,  however,  it  presented  a  certain 
means  of  effecting  the  ignition  by  the  aid  of  a  powerful  magnet, 
of  single  charges,  or  of  a  large  number,  to  be  fired  in  moderately 
rapid  succession,  it  was  inapplicable  to  the  ignition  with  certainty 
of  more  than  one  charge  in  circuit.  After  a  great  number  of  ex- 
periments, I  at  length  succeeded  in  the  production  of  a  priming 
material  for  the  fuze,  which  greatly  exceeded  in  sensitiveness 
mny  of  the  other  compositions  hitherto  tried. 

The  new  priming  composition  consisted  of  a  very  intimate  mixture  of  sub- 
phosphide  of  copper,  chlorate  of  potassa,  and  levigated  coke,  the  latter  substance 
being  employed  to  add  to  the  conducting  power  of  the  mixture,  which  was  found 
otherwise  insufiScient 

In  the  course  of  experiments  subsequently  carried  on  with  fuzes  which  contained 
this  composition,  it  was  found  that  a  slight  residue,  consisting  principally  of  the 
coke  employed,  occasionally  remained  on  the  surfaces  of  the  terminals  in  the  fuze, 
after  its  dischu^e,  and  by  forming  a  good  conducting  link  between  them,  interfered 
with  any  future  effects  of  the  magnetic  current  in  other  directions,by  the  establishment 
of  a  complete  circuit  This  obstacle  to  the  perfect  success  of  the  composition  was 
entirely  removed  by  the  substitutioo,  for  the  coke,  of  another  material,  more  easily 
acted  on  by  the  chlorate  of  potassa,  and  answering  equally  well  as  a  conducting 
medium ;  namely,  the  sub-sulphide  of  copper.  No  instance  has  occurred  in  the  dis- 
charge of  several  thousand  fiizes,  primed  with  the  mixture  of  sub- phosphide  and  sub- 
sulphide  of  copper  with  chlorate  of  potassa,  in  which  the  terminals  have  not  been 
found  quite  free  from  adherent  residue,  after  the  ignition. 

The  sub-phosphide  of  copper,  which  is  produced  at  an  elevated  temperature,  is  a 
compound  of  very  stable  character,  and  the  mixture  of  the  three  constituents  is  quite 
as  unalterable  as  the  explosive  mixtures  which  are  in  general  use  for  the  preparation 
of  percussion  caps,  &c.  The  stability  of  the  mixture  has  already  been  submitted  to 
very  satisfSsctory  tests.  Fuzes  primed  with  it  have  been  found  to  have  lost  none  of 
their  delicacy  and  certainty,  when  tried  more  than  two  years  after  preparation. 

The  sub-phosphide  of  copper,  intimately  blended  with  chlorate  of  potassa,  forms  a 
mixture  in  a  high  degree  sensitive  to  the  effect  of  heat,  and  possessed,  at  the  same 
time,  of  some  power  of  conducting  electricity.  With  the  employment,  however,  of 
magneto-electric  machines  of  comparatively  low  power,  and  in  cases  where  the  re- 
sistance to  be  overcome  by  the  current  is  considerable,  this  conducting  property  is 
not  sufficient  to  insure  the  ignition  of  the  mixture  by  assisting  the  passage  of  the 
current  across  the  interruption  in  the  metallic  circuit  (i.e.  across  the  small  distance 
between  the  terminals  of  the  wire  in  the  fuze).  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  striking  distance,  or  the  space  between  the  terminals  across  which  the  current 
from  even  a  powerful  magneto -electric  machine  will  leap,  is  very  small.  With  the 
large  lever-magnet,  the  spark  could  only  be  produced  when  the  wires  were  almost  in 
contact.  Since,  however,  it  is  indispensable  to  the  proper  insulation  of  the  wires  in 
the  fuze-arrangement,  that  the  terminals  should  be  at  least  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch 
apart,  it  will  be  readily  understood  how  essential  to  success,  in  operations  with  these 
machines,  it  is  that  the  priming  material  should  possess  considerable  conducting 
power.  Hence  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  conducting  power  of  the  mixture  of 
sub-phosphide  of  copper  and  chlorate  of  potassa  ;  a  result  which,  it  has  been  already 
stated,  was  obtained  in  the  first  instance  by  the  employment  of  finely  levigated  coke, 
and  afterwards  by  the  substitution  of  sub-sulphide  of  copper  for  that  substance. 
Many  experiments  were  of  course  required  to  determine  the  proportions  in  which  it 
was  advisable  to  employ  the  conducting  constituent,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  passage 
of  the  current  through  the  mass  as  far  as  possible,  without  interfering  too  much  with 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  explosive  mixture,  or  producing  an  almost  perfectly  continuous 
connection  between  the  two  poles  in  the  fuze,  and  thus  promoting  the  passage  of  the 
current  so  greatly  as  to  prevent  the  ignition  of  the  composition. 

The  fuzes  contrived  by  me  for  use  with  magneto-electric  apparatus  are  of  two 
kinds,  the  one  being  adapted  for  mining  purposes  and  the  other  for  firing  cannon. 
The  fuze  for  mining  purposes,  fig.  694a,  consists  of  : — 
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a.  A.  beid  for  Teceiving  the  virei  nhich  coaoeat  the  fme  with  the  magnet  and  the 
earth /$.  694  b. 

b.  Of  the  iaaalaled  vire«,  with  the  cermiDals  of  which  the  priming  materul  !■  in 

c.  Of  a  imall  cartridge  or  charge  of  powder,  eucloUDg  the  lerminala,  upon  which 
the  «eaaliive  eomponlion  reita. 

The  woodeo  fuie-head  conlaituthreeperforatioiii  (a  a,  bb,ec,fy.694b)i  the  one, 
passiog  downwards  tbroagh  tlie  centre,  receirea  about  two  inchn 
o94  a  of  double  iaEulnted  wire,  d.     The  ulher  two  perfontioiig,  which 

are  parallel  to  each  other  on  each  aide  of  the  central  one,  and  at 
right  angle*  to  it,  serve  for  the  reception  of  the  circait-wirea. 
I   The  arraogemenl  for  securing  the  coBDection  of  these  with  the 
*   insulaled  wires  in  the  fuiei  i>  u  follows : — 

The  piece  of  double  coTcced  wire  aboTe  referred  lo,  ia  origin- 
all;  of  a  sufficient  length  to  allow  of  the  gutta  percha  being 
removed  trora  about  1^  iuches  of  the  wirea.    These  bare  ends 
of  the  Bne  wires,  which  are  made  lo  protrude  fVom  the  top  of 
the  fuze-head  a,  jf^.  694  £,  are  then  pressed  into  slight  groores 
in  tbe  wood  provided  for  their  protection,  and  the  extremity  «f 
each  is  passed  into  one  of  the  horizontal  perforations  in  the 
bead,  in  which  position  it  is  afterwards  fixed  by  the  introdnction 
into  the  hule  of  a  tightly -fitting  piece  of  copper  lobe,  so  that 
the  wire  is  firmly  wedged  between  the  wood  and  the  exterior 
of  ihie  tube,  and  is  thus  at  the  same  time  brought  into  clos« 
contact  with  a  comparatively  Urge  surface  of  meUL     It  will  be 
1   that  it  is  only  necessary  to  Gi  one  of  the  circnit-wires  into  each  of  theae 
tubes  in  tbe  opposite  sides  of  tbe  l^e-head,  in  order  to 
ensure  a  sufficient  and  perfectly  distinct  connection  of  each 
one  of  Ibem  with  one  of  the  insulated  wires  in  the  fnie. 
The  phosphide  of  copper  fuze  for  Bring  cannon,  fig.  £94  e, 
I    differs  somewhat  in  construction  troni  the  mining  foie.     Tbe 
'     A  it  somewhat  longer,  and  of  such  a  form  that  the  donble- 
tred  wires  are  completely  enclosed  in  it,  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  its  cpnlial  perforation  stitl  remaining  ft-ee  to  i«- 
ccive  the  top  of  tbe  quill  or  copper-lube,  which  is  charged 
wjth    gunpowder  in  the  same  manuer  as  the  ordinary  tube 
arrangement  for  Gring  cannon. 

The  plan  originally  suggested  by  M.  Savare,  o(  arranging 
the  charges  in  divid«i  circuits  was  next  tried,  and  furnished 
far  more  successful  results,  Tbe  sitnultaneous  ignition  of  twenty-five  ebargea,  was 
gg^f     repeatedly  effected ;  and  forty  charges  were  airailarly  exploded  tta  serersl 

T  occasions-  Theseresalts  wereall  obtained  with  the  large  magnet  construoled 
by  Henley,  the  caircDt  being  esubliihed  by  rapidly  separating  the  arma- 
((ire  (Vom  the  poles  by  means  of  a  lever.  By  a  simple  HrraQgement  for 
sbifUng  the  connection  of  the  main  wire  with  Ibe  exploded  charges  from 
them  to  a  second  series,  similarly  arranged,  twenty-five  were  almost  simul- 
taneously igniled  on  allowing  the  armature  lo  reltira  to  the  poles  of  the 
magnet 
The  system  of  firing  charges  by  means  of  magneto-eleclricily,  with  the 
aid  of  the  phosphide  of  copper  fuze,  bating  been  thus  far  snccesafully 
developed,  a  series  of  experiments  was  inslitulcd  at  Chatham,  for  the 
purpose  of  thoroughly  letling  its  certainty  and  applicability  in  the  fiebl, 
and  subsequently  for  ascertaining  the  extent  to  which  it  admitted  of  appli- 
calion  to  the  explosion  of  submarine  charges.  These  experiments  extended 
over  a  period  of  six  months,  and  were  performed  under  various  conditions 
of  weather.  It  will  readily  he  understood  that  Ihu  best  and  most  simple 
method  of  connecting  tbe  ftizes,  enclosed  in  the  charges,  with  tbe  branch-vires  and 
the  earth,  of  arrangiag  the  eiperimental  charges  for  explosion,  end  of  carrying  out 
the  various  small  hut  essential  details  involved  in  the  operaliuns,  were  only  gradually 
arrived  at ;  and  that,  consequently,  in  many  of  the  first  experiments,  which  were 
only  partially  successful,  tbe  failures  were  tmced  to  causes  uaconnected  wiih  the 
efficiency  of  the  magneto- electric  apparatus,  or  the  fuie.  It  would  be  superfluous  to 
enler  into  details  with  regard  to  those  pn-liminary  experiments,  however  important 
they  were  at  Ibe  period  of  the  invealigation ;  the  descriptioo  of  the  operations  at 
Chatham  will  therefore  be  confined  lo  those  which  were  carried  on  according  to 
tlie  plan  which  was  ultimately  proved  to  be  most  efficient  The  magneto -electric 
apparatus  employed  in  all  the  Geld  experiments  was  Mr.  Wheaistone's  amngenent 
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of  fix  small  magnets,  the  whole  apparatns  haying  been  enclosed  in  a  box,  so  that  the 
only  exposed  portions  were  the  binding  screws  for  the  attachment  of  the  wires,  a 
handle  for  setting  the  armatures  in  motion,  and  a  kejr,  by  the  depression  of  which, 
at  a  given  signal,  the  circuit  could  be  completed. 

To  employ  the  instrument  at  any  moment,  only  the  following  operations  were 
oecesMtfy ;  the  insulated  wire,  and  the  copper  wire  passing  to  the  earth  were  fixed  to 
the  apparatus  by  means  of  binding  screws  :  the  instrument  was  raised  from  the 
ground  by  being  placed  on  its  packing  case ;  at  that  height,  a  man  could  operate 
with  it  when  in  a  kneeling  posture.  At  the  signal  *'  Ready  "  the  handle  was  turned 
with  one  hand,  so  as  to  cause  the  armatures  to  revolve  with  the  greatest  possible 
Telocity,  whilst  the  other  hand  was  pressed  against  one  comer  of  the  instrument 
close  to  the  key,  so  as  to  steady  the  box  and  to  be  ready,  at  the  signal  *'  Fire,"  to 
depress  the  key  with  the  thumb. 

The  connection  of  the  instrument  with  the  earth  was  effected  as  follows  :  a  mode- 
rately  cleaik  spade  was  selected  from  among  those  used  by  the  men  in  digging  holes 
fcnr  the  charges.  One  end  of  a  piece  of  stout  copper  wire  was  placed  under  the  edge 
of  the  spade,  so  that,  when  the  latter  was  firmly  forced  into  the  ground,  the  wire  was 
pressed  by  the  earth  on  both  sides  against  the  iron  surface.  The  protruding  wire 
was  wound  once  or  twice  round  the  bottom  of  the  spade  handle,  and  then  attached 
to  the  binding  screw  of  the  magnet 

The  gutta-percha  covered  wire  used  in  the  experiments  having  been  in  occasional 
icnrice  at  Chatham  for  some  years,  the  coating  had  sustained  some  injury  in  two  or 
three  places.  Such  defects  were  protected  from  possible  contact  with  the  earth  by 
means  of  waterproof  cloth  or  sheet  India-rubber.  The  total  length  of  wire  used 
was  881  yards,  of  which  600  were  extended,  lying  along  the  ground. 

To  the  extremity  of  the  covered  wire  a  number  (from  12  to  25)  of  pieces  of  similar 
insulated  wire,  varying  in  length  between  three  and  six  yards,  and  serving  to  connect 
it  with  the  individual  charges,  were  attached  in  the  following  manner :  about  six 
inches  of  the  extremity  of  the  main  wire  and  of  each  of  the  branch  wires  were  laid 
bare  and  cleansed  ;  the  end  of  the  former  was  then  surrounded  with  those  of  the 
latter  (placed  in  an  opposite  direction)  and  the  whole  tightly  twisted  together  by 
means  of  pliers,  so  as  to  be  brought  thoroughly  in  contact  with  each  other  and  with 
the  main  wire.  The  twisted  wires  were  then  bound  rouud  with  moderately  fine 
copper  wire,  which  was  made  to  bring  every  portion  of  the  exterior  of  the  bundle  into 
connection.  The  joint  was  made  rigid  with  pieces  of  stick  tied  against  it,  and  the 
whole  securely  enveloped  in  a  piece  of  waterproof  cloth  or  canvass,  to  protect  it  from 
damp  and  contact  with  the  earth. 

These  connections,  though  of  a  very  rough  description  and  most  readily  prepared 
by  any  soldier,  were  thoroughly  effectual.  No  instance  occurred,  in  the  whole  of 
the  experiments,  of  the  failure  of  a  charge,  which  could  be  attributed  to  an  imperfect 
connection  of  its  branch  wire  with  the  main  wire. 

The  following  was  the  method  adopted  for  connecting  the  fuzes  with  their  respec- 
tive branch  wires  and  with  the  earth. 

The  fuses,  as  they  were  manufiEUitured,  were  always  fitted  with  two  pieces  of 
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covered  irirfe  twisted  together^.  694  </,  which  were  tightly  fixed  into  their  proper 
positions  by  forcing  a  short  pin  of  copper  wire  into  the  holes  of  the  fuze-head.  They 
were  thus  ready  for  insertion  into  the  bag  or  other  receptacle  containing  the  charge 
of  gunpowder,  the  ends  of  the  covered  wires  protrudiog  from  the  opening  of  the 
latter  to  a  convenient  distance  for  effecting  the  junction  with  the  branch  and  earth- 
wires.     The  extremities  of  one  of  the  fuze- wires  and  of  a  branch  wire  (from  both  of 
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which  the  gutta-percha  was  removed  to  a  distance  of  about  two  inches)  were  con- 
nected by  hooking  them  firmly  one  in  the  other  with  pliers  (in  the  manner  shown  in 
fig.  694  e.)  A  piece  of  fine  copper  binding  wire  was  then  twisted  over  the  whole  of 
the  connection,  and  the  joint  was  finally  enclosed  in  a  small  wrapping  of  oiled  canvas, 
in  a  manner  similar  to  that  adopted  at  the  principal  junction  with  the  main  wire. 
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The  exiremitj  of  the  oiher  fuze-wire  was  attached  to  ao  nneoveivd  copper  wire, 
of  autBcient  lenj^b  to  bring  th«  whole  of  the  charges  into  coaoeca'on  with  each 
other  in  this  nimDer.  The  wire  was  fixed  in  a  comeoient  poGition  bj  being  twined 
round  short  acakes  or  pickets  driven  into  the  ground,  and  its  extremities  were  boned 
in  the  earth,  being  sttached  cither  to  spades,  as  already  described,  or  to  line  plates 
about  eight  inches  square. 

The  eipenmenta  instilnted  at  Chathsm  with  the  object  of  spplfing  the  msgneto- 
eleclric  current  to  the  ignition  of  nbmarine  chirges  were  attended  with  greater 
difficulties  than  those  which  served  to  lest  the  sj'stetn  in  its  application  to  land-^ien- 
tioD*  ;  nevertheless,  the  results  ullimatelf  attained  were  alio  of  ■  character  to  lead 
to  definite  and  favourable  eonclusious. 

The  method  of  establishing  the  connections  of  a  charge  with  the  wire  and  the 
eanh  differed  natarally  in  some  respects  from  the  mode  of  proceeding  alreadv  de- 
scribed.    The  charges  of  powder  were  contained  in  canisters  of  block  tin  car^ullf 

soldered  so  as  to  be  watertij-'- *     ""■"  ' '■"■   ' ' ■■'    '       •   ■ 

one  a  few  inches  longer  than 
proper  position  in  the  canisti 
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The  fase,  with  two  wires  attached  as  before,  the 
e  other,  was  inserted  into  the  cbsrge,  and  fixed  in  its 
ij  means  of  a  loose  fitting  bung,  see^j.  694/  poshed 
a  little  distance  into  the  neck,  and  cut  out  on  one  side, 
so  as  to  admit  of  the  passa|;e  of  the  longer  iusn]al«d 
wire,  while  the  hare  part  of  Ibe  shorter  wire  was  finnlj 
pressed  by  the  cork  against  the  inside  of  the  neck. 
The  latter  was  then  comptelely  filled  up  with  melted 
guttapercha,  and  the  extrvmily  of  the  short  uncovered 
wire  was  bent  back  over  its  side,  so  as  to  be  in  cloae 
contact  with  the  metal  surfnce.  In  this  manner,  the 
enclosed  faze  was  brought  into  good  metallic  connection 
with  the  wet  earth,  or  water,  by  which  the  canister  was 
aarrounded. 

The  insulated  wire,  projecting  from  the  ■noulh  of  the 
canister,  was  connected  with  one  of  the  branch  wir^  in 
the  manner  already  described  ;  but  in  order  thoroughly 
to  protect  the  connection  from  the  water,  in  which  it 
would  become  immersed,  a  piece  of  vulcanised  India- 
rubber  tubing,  of  suitable  length,  and  a  tin-tube,  rather 
longer  and  wider  than  the  latter,  were  slipped  on  to 
ihe  hranch-wire  before  it  was  joined  to  the  fuiewire, 
and,  when  (he  junction  had  been  effected,  the  India- 
rubber  tube  was  pulled  over  it,  and  lied  very  firmly  at 
both  ends  on  to  the  gutta-percha  covering  of  the  wires, 
Jig.  &94g.  A  amall  (luaotiij  of  a  cement  (consisting  of 
hees-wax  and  tnrpentine)  was  nibbed  in  between  the 
latter  and  the  ends  of  the  India-rubber  tube,  to  as 
thoroughly  to  ensure  the  exclusion  of  water,  and  finally 
the  tin-tube  was  pulled  over  the  joint,  and  fixed  (by 
lompressing  the  ends)  for  the  purpose  of  imparting 
rigidity  to  the  junction,  and  thus  protecting  it  from  in- 
jury by  any  sudden  twist  or  strain.  Ily  these  arrange- 
mcnls,  when  carried  oot  with  moderale  care.  Ibe  perfect  exclusion  of  water  ftom  the 
charge  and  from  its  conneclion  with  the  branch  wire  was  effected. 

'rbt  firat  trials  of  these  charges  were  made  in  a  shallow  canal  with  a  nnd  bottom, 
and  from  which  at  the  lime  of  experiment  the  water  was  receding  so  rapidly,  that 
before  the  whole  of  the  charges  bad  been  immersed,  several  of  them  were  expoMd  to 
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-view,  being  partly  Imbedded  In  tbe  mod.  Twenty-five  chalet  were  arranged,  of 
which  thirteen  were  exploded,  though  less  rapidly  than  in  the  experiments  on  land. 
On  the  next  ooeuion,  when  twenty-fiTe  charges  were  entirely  snrroanded  by  water 
((imply  reatlagapoa  the  firm  bed  of  a  pond  of  some  depth),  only  four  of  the  charges 
~  iplodad.  Sererol  other  attempts  were  msda  to  fire  a  smaller  nnmber  of  (ten 
■        •  rimllarlj  immersed,  hot  in  every  instance  only  four  were  ^ited. 


■MmW,  OMh  u  lorpnlliie  cau.  niy  b*  'niRlDrfd,  pr 
tai(lat,MSdMMbndainlfiliMio(vuBi)li. 
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A  etrefbl  examination  into  the  cause  of  the  invariable  explosion  of  so  comparatively 
limited  a  number  of  charges  under  water,  led  to  the  following  explanation  : 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  explosion  of  numerous  charges  in  a  divided  circuit 
by  the  magneto-electric  apparatus  with  revolving  armatures  is  effected  by  the  action 
of  an  exceedingly  rapid  succession  of  currents.  The  rapidity  with  which  they 
follow  each  other,  however  great,  cannot  eqaal  that  with  which  the  terminals  of  a 
fuze,  endoeed,  in  a  small  charge,  under  water,  come  into  contact  with  the  latter 
after  the  explosion.  The  instant  this  occurs,  a  complete  circuit  is  established  through 
the  water,  and  any  further  action  of  the  current  is  at  once  arrested.  By  the  time, 
therefore,  that  four  charges  had  been  ignited  in  extremely  rapid  succession,  so  as  to 
be  apparently  exploded  at  once,  a  sufficient  interval  of  time  bad  in  reality  elapsed  to 
allow  the  water  to  re-occupy  the  space  filled  for  a  brief  period  by  the  gaseous  pro- 
ducts of  the  first  explosion,  and  thus  to  rush  in  upon,  and  complete  the  circuit  with, 
the  terminals  of  the  fuxe.  It  appears  probable  that,  with  the  employment  of  larger 
charges  of  powder  (about  eight  ounces  was  the  quantity  exploded  in  each  charge) 
when  the  Tolume  of  water  displaced  by  the  explosion  would  be  more  considerable,  a 
great  number  of  charges  would  be  exploded  before  the  circuit  could  be  completed  by 
Uie  water. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT.  Various  attempts  have  been  made,  from  time  to  time,  to 
employ  electricity  as  an  illuminating  power ;  but  hitherto  without  the  desired  success. 
The  Toltaic  battery  has  been  employed  as  the  source  of  electricity,  and  in  nearly  all 
the  arrangements,  the  beautiful  arc  of  light  produced  between  the  poles,  from  the 
points  of  the  hardest  charcoal,  has  been  the  illuminating  source.  One  of  the  great 
difficulties  in  applying  this  agent  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  there  is  a  trans- 
ference of  the  charcoal  from  one  pole  to  the  other,  and  consequently  an  alteration  in 
the  distance  between  them.  This  gives  rise  to  considerable  variations  in  the  intensity 
and  colour  of  the  light,  and  great  want  of  steadiness.  Various  arrangements,  many 
of  them  exceedingly  ingenious,  have  been  devised  to  overcome  these  difficulties. 

The  most  simple  of  the  apparatus  which  has  been  devised  is  that  of  Mr.  Staite, 
which  has  been  modified  by  M.  Archereau.  Two  metal  columns  or  stems,  to  which 
any  desired  form  can  be  given,  are  connected  together  by  three  cross  pieces,  so  as  to 
form  one  solid  fhune ;  one  of  these  cross  pieces  is  metallic,  it  is  the  one  which  occupies 
the  upper  part  of  the  apparatus  i  the  others  must  be  of  wood.  These  latter  serve  as 
supports  and  points  of  attachment  to  a  long  bobbin  placed  parallel  to  the  two  columns 
and  between  them,  and  which  must  be  made  of  tolerably  thick  wire,  in  order  that  the 
current,  in  traversing  it  without  melting  it,  may  act  upon  a  soft  iron  rod  placed  in  the 
interior  of  the  bobbin.  This  iron  rod  is  soldered  to  a  brass  stem  of  the  same  calibre, 
and  of  the  same  length,  carrying  at  its  free  extremity  a  small  pulley.  On  the  opposite 
side  the  iron  carries  a  small  brass  tube,  with  binding  screws,  into  which  is  introduced 
one  of  the  carbons,  when  the  entire  rod  has  been  placed  in  the  interior  of  the  bobbin. 
Then  a  cord  fixed  to  the  lower  cross  piece,  and  rolling  over  a  pulley  of  large  diameter, 
is  able  to  serve  as  a  support  to  the  movable  iron  rod,  running  in  the  groove  of  the 
little  pulley.  For  this  purpose,  it  only  requires  that  a  counterpoise  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  cord  shall  be  enabled  to  be  in  equilibrio  with  it.  The  metal  cross  piece  which 
occupies  the  upper  part  of  the  apparatus,  carries  a  small  brass  tube,  which  descends 
perpendicularly  m  front  of  the  carbon  that  is  carried  by  the  electro-magnetic  stem, 
and  into  which  is  also  introduced  a  carbon  crayon.  By  means  of  a  very  simple  ad- 
justment, this  tube  may  besides  be  easily  regulated,  both  for  its  height  and  for  its 
direction ;  and  consequently  the  two  carbons  may  be  placed  very  exactly  above  one 
another.  The  apparatus  beinff  adjusted,  we  place  one  of  the  two  metal  colunms  of 
the  apparatus  in  connection  with  one  of  the  poles  of  the  pile,  and  cause  the  other 
pole  to  abut  upon  the  copper  wire  of  the  bobbin  (one  end  of  which  is  soldered  upon 
Its  socket).  The  current  then  passes  from  the  bobbin  to  the  lower  carbon  by  the  rod 
itself  that  supports  it,  and  passing  over  the  interval  separating  the  two  carbons,  it 
arrives  at  the  other  pole  of  the  pile  by  the  upper  cross  piece  of  the  apparatus  and  the 
metal  column,  to  which  one  of  the  conducting  wires  is  attached. 

So  long  as  the  current  is  passing  and  producing  light,  the  bobbin  reacts  upon  the 
iron  of  £he  electro-magnet  rod,  which  carries  the  lower  carbon  and  attracts  it  on 
aceount  of  the  magnetic  reaction  that  solenoids  exercise  over  a  moyable  iron  in  their 
interior.    It  is  this  which  gives  to  the  carbons  a  separation  sufficient  for  the  luminous  effect. 

But  immediately  the  current  ceases  to  pass,  or  is  weakened,  in  consequence  of  the 
eonsumption  of  the  carbons,  this  attraction  ceases,  and  the  movable  carbon,  acted  on 
by  the  counterpoise,  is  found  to  be  drawn  on  and  raised  until  the  current  passes 
again  ;  equilibrium  is  again  established  between  the  two  forces,  and  the  carbons  may 
be  employed  again.  Thus,  in  proportion  as  the  light  tends  to  decrease,  the  coun- 
terpoise reacts;  and  this  it  is  that  always  maintains  the  intensity  of  the  light  equaL 

M.  Breton  has  an  apparatus  which  differs  somewhat  from  the  above,  and  M 
Foncault  has  also  devised  a  very  ingenious  modification. 
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H.  Dabotcq  bas  made  by  Tat  tbe  mott  laceMBfnl  arraiigement,  for  a  description  of 
whicb  ve  an  indebted  toDela  Rive'i  TrtatUe on  EUctricily,  translated  b j  C.  V.  Walker. 

The  two  earbona,  between  which  the  light  a  developed,  bum  in  contact  with  the 

air,  and  iborten  at  each  inatant ;   a  mechaniam  ia  coaaeqaently  neceaaary,  which 

brings  them  near  to  each  other,  propor^onallj'  to  the  progren  of   ' 

694A 


and  ilnce  the  positive  rarbon  anlTert  a  more  rapid  combnation  than  the  degatiT*,  b 
niiut  travel  more  rapidly  in  &ee  of  thi*  latter)  and  this  in  a  relation  whiu  TariM 
wttfa  the  thiekneas  and  the  natnre  of  the  carbon.  The  mecbaniim  mnat  aatiify  all 
these  eiigenciea:  The  two  carbona  are  nnceaaingly  lolicited  towarda  eaeh  other, 
the  lower  carbon  by  a  apiral  apring,  that  caaaes  it  to  rile,  and  the  upper  carbon  bj 
ila  weight,  which  caoMS  il  to  descend.  The  lame  axis  is  common  to  them. 
The  galTanic  current  ii  nrodnced  by  a  Banaeo'i  pile  of  fhnn  10  to  M  detnenti  ■ 
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it  arrives  at  the  two  carbons,  as  in  apparatas  already  known,  passing  through  a,  holkw 
^ectro-magnet,  concealed  in  the  column  of  the  instrument  When  the  two  carbons 
are  in  contact,  the  circuit  is  closed,  the  electro-magnet  attracts  a  soft  iron,  placed  at 
the  extremity  of  a  ICTcr,  which  is  in  gear  with  an  endless  screw.     An  antagonist 

r'ng  tends  always  to  unwind  the  screw  as  soon  as  a  separation  is  produced  between 
two  carbpns ;  if  it  is  a  little  considerable,  the  current  no  longer  passes,  the  action 
of  the  spring  becomes  predominant,  the  screw  is  unwound  and  the  carbons  approach 
each  other  until  the  current,  again  commencing  to  pass  between  the  two  carbons,  the 
motion  that  drew  them  towards  each  other  is  relaxed  in  proportion  to  the  return  of 
the  predominance  of  the  electricity  over  the  spring ;  the  combustion  of  the  carbons 
■gain  increases  their  distance,  and  with  it  the  superior  action  of  the  spring ;  hence 
foOows  again  the  predominance  of  the  spring,  and  so  on.  These  are  alternatives  of 
action  and  reaction,  in  which  at  one  time  the  spring,  at  another  time  the  electricity, 
has  the  predominance.  *  On  an  axis,  common  to  the  two  carbons,  are  two  pulleys: 
one,  the  diameter  of  which  may  be  Taried  at  pleasure,  communicates  by  a  cord  with 
the  rod  that  carriea  the  lower  carbon,  which  corresponds  with  the  positive  pole  of  the 
pile ;  the  other,  of  iuTariable  diameter,  is  in  connection  with  the  upper  or  negative 
earbou.  The  diameter  of  the  pulley,  capable  of  varying  proportionately  to  the  using 
of  the  carbon,  with  which  it  is  in  communication,  may  be  increased  from  three  to 
five.  The  object  of  this  arrangement  is  to  preserve  the  luminous  point  at  a  con- 
Tenieut  level,  whatever  may  be  the  thickness  or  the  nature  of  the  carbons.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  know  that  at  each  change  of  kind  or  volume  of  the  carbon,  the  diameter 
of  the  pulley  must  be  made  to  vary.  This  variation  results  from  that  of  a  movable 
drum,  communicating  with  six  levers,  articulated  near  the  centre  of  the  sphere ;  the 
movable  extremity  of  the  six  arms  of  the  lever  carries  a  small  pin,  which  slides  in 
cylindrical  slits.  These  slits  are  oblique  in  respect  of  the  sphere ;  they  form  inclined 
planes.  A  spiral  spring  always  rests  upon  the  extremity  of  the  levers ;  so  that,  if 
the  inclined  planes  are  turned  towards  the  right,  the  six  levers  bend  towards  the 
centre,  and  diminish  the  diameter.  Tf,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  turned  towards  the 
left,  Uie  diameter  increases,  and  with  it  the  velocity  of  the  translation  of  the  carbon, 
which  communicates  with  the  pulley.  We  may  notice,  in  passing,  that  this  apparatus 
is  marvellously  adapted  to  the  production  of  all  the  experiments  of  optics,  even  the 
most  delicate ;  and  that,  in  this  respect,  it  advantageously  supplies  the  place  of  solar 
light  As  it  is  quite  impossible  to  describe  accurately  the  minute  arrangements  of 
this  instrument,  the  letters  of  reference  have  not  been  used  in  the  text 

Dr.  Richardson  informs  us,  that  although  Mr.  Grove  calculated,  some  years  ago, 
that  for  acid,  zinc,  wear  and  tear,  &c.  of  batteries,  a  light  equal  to  1444  wax  candles  could 
be  obtained  for  about  Ss,  6d,  per  hour,  the  cost  of  the  light  employed  for  about  five 
minutes  at  Her  Mi^estVs  Theatre,  as  an  incident  in  the  ballet,  which  was  obtained  by 
employing  75  cells  of  Callan*s  battery  of  the  largest  size,  was  said  to  be  2/.  per  night, 
or  at  the  rate  of  20L  per  hour.  In  this  calculation  we  expect  we  have  not  a  fair  re- 
presentation of  all  the  conditions.  To  obtain  a  light  for  ten  minutes,  a  battery  as 
large  must  be  used  as  if  it  were  required  to  be  maintained  in  activity  for  hours —  and 
probably  the  battery  was  charged  anew  every  evening.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but 
the  cost  of  light  or  of  any  other  force  from  electricity,  with  our  present  means  of  pro- 
ducing it,  must  be  greatly  in  excess  of  any  of  our  ordinary  means  of  producing  illu- 
mination. For  a  consideration  of  this  subject,  see  ELECTRO-HonYE  Engines.  Mr. 
Grove  proposed  a  light  which  should  be  obtained  from  incandescent  platinum,  but  the 
objection  to  this  was,  that  after  a  short  period,  the  platinum  broke  up  into  small  par- 
ticles, the  electric  current  entirely  disintegrating  the  metaL  Mr.  Way  has  lately 
exhibited  a  very  continuous  electric  light,  produced  from  a  constant  flow  of  mercury 
rendered  incandescent  by  the  passage  of  the  electric  current 

Wildf*8  Magneto- Efeciric  Machine. — The  principle  of  this  apparatus,  which 
has  been  recently  invented  by  Mr,  Wilde  of  Manchester,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  electric  light  more  promptly  and  of  higher  density  than  has  hitherto 
been  done,  consists  in  directing  a  current  of  electricity  from  an  electro-magnetic 
machine  armed  with  permanent  magnets,  so  as  to  excite  a  still  more  powerful 
electro-magnet  This  electro-magnet  is  again  used  by  Mr.  Wilde  as  the  basis  of  a 
■till  larger  electro*magnetic  machine,  in  which  induction  currents  are  generated  by 
its  agency.  The  electric  current  is  obtained  by  the  well  known  means  of  causing 
the  rotation  of  an  armature  close  to  the  poles  of  a  permanent  magnet,  this  electric 
current  being  made  to  pass  round  an  electro-magnet,  which  causes  it  to  produce  a 
far  greater  amount  of  magnetism  than  was  possessed  by  the  first  magnet  If,  again, 
the  amount  of  magnetism  thus  obtained,  is  passed  round  a  still  larger  electro-magnet, 
we  should  produce  a  vastly  greater  development  of  electric  force ;  therefore,  by  the 
application  of  sufficient  power  to  rotate  the  several  armatures,  there  seems  to  be  no 
limit  to  this  multiplication  of  force,  excepting  the  excessive  heat  developed  by  the 
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iv<»uoB  of  tbe  mniutures  and  the  iDteosity  of  the  light  produced.    The  eonBtruction  of 
g^  attchioe  will  be  more  readily  nnderstood  by  the  annexed  dia^am,  representing 
aa  ead  riev.    At  a  are  sixteen  pennanent  horeeshoe  magnets,  which  ar<»  boiled  on 
ii>  a  boUow  magnetic  c jlinder,  be  b,  which  is  composed  of  brass  and  iron,  and  so 
•moged  that  the  iron  portions  of  it,  bb,ve  screwed  on  to  the  respective  poles  of  the 
^^Dels  at  d,  separated  from  each  other  by  the  brass  pieces  c,  and  forming  one 
^BUro  north  pole  and  one  entire  south  pole  to  the  sixteen  magnets.     7'he  arniatnie 
f,  which  is  made  to  revolre  in  close  proximity  to  the  interior  of  this  cyliDder,  in 
soitable  bearings  at  the  extremities,  consists  of  a  cylinder  of  cast  iron  on  wJjich  is 
iround  in  direction  of  its  length  about  fifty  feet  of  insulated  copper  wire  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  is  bonnd  round  with  brass  rings,  in  order  that  the 
centriftigal  fbree  caused  by  the  rapid  rotation  may  prevent  the  wires  from  flying  oat 
of  position;  the  inner  extremity  of  this  wire  is  fixed  in  good  metallic  contact  with 
the  armature,  the  other  end  being  connected  with  the  insulated  half  of  a  commutator 
which  is  placed  on  one  end  of  the  armature.     The  armature  is  made  to  revolve  at 
the  rate  of  2,500  revolutions  per  minute,  by  a  driving  band  working  on  a  pulley 
attached  to  the  other  end  of  the  armature.     During  each  revolution  of  this  armature 
two  waves  of  electricity,  moving  in  opposite  directions,  are  induced  in  the  insulated 
copper  wire  surrounding  the  armature;  the  rapid  succession  of  the  alternating  waves 
thus  generated  at  the  rate  of  5,000  per  minute  are  by  means  of  the  commutator  con- 
verted into  an  intermittent  current  moving  in  one  direction  only,  which  is  conducted 
along  the  wires. 
The  electro-magnetic  machine,  by  which  the  light  is  produced,  is  of  precisely  the 

same    construction   as  the  magneto-electric   machine 

above  described,  except  that  instead  of  the  permanent 

magnets  a,  an   electro-magnet  t  is  substituted;    this 

electro-magnet  is  formed  of  two  rectangular  plates  of 

rolled  iron,  36  in.  in  length,  26  in.  in  width,  and  1  in. 

in  thickness ;  they  are  bolted  parallel  to  each  other,  to 

the  magnetic  cylinder y,  which  is  similar  in  construction 

but  of  larger  dimensions  to  that  described  above.   These 

plates  are  connected  together  at  their  upper  extremities 

by  a  cross-piece  formed  of  two  thicknesses  of  the  same 

iron  ;  around  the  sides  of  this  electro-magnet  is  coiled 

an  insulated  conductor  3,300  feet  long,  consisting  of 

a  bundle  of  seven  No.  10  copper  wires,  laid  parallel  to 

each  other  and  bound  with  a  double  covering  of  linen 

tape;  the  extremities  of  this  conductor  are  connected 

with  the  studs  k  A,  thereby  connecting  them  with  the 

wires  /i  h.     The  currents  of  electricity  which  produce 

the  light  are  taken  from  steel  collars  by  means  of  springs 

g  g,  thence  to  the  studs  at  /  /,  from  which  it  can  be 

conveyed  by  conductors  to  any  required  place.     The 

power  required  to  work  such  a  machine  as  this  is  derived 

from  a  seven-horse  engine,  at  a  cost  for  coal  of  one 

halfpenny  per  hour.     In  addition  to  this  must  be  added 

the  expense  of  the  carbon  rods  for  the  lamps,  which  will 

be  about  ten  inches  per  hour,  worth  perhaps  a  penny. 

The  total  cost  of  working,  including  interest  on  the  co:>t 

of  purchase  of  machines,  expense  of  maintenance  and  repairs,  would  be  perhaps  about 

4<L  or  Sd.  per  hour.     The  light  produced  is  estimated  to  have  an  intensity  equal  to 

6,000  wax  candles.     A  more  detailed  account  of  this  machine  will  be  found  in  the 

"Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,*'  No.  XII.  Oct.  1866. 

ELECTRIC  WEAVING.     M.  Bonelli  devised  a  very  beautiful  arrangement,  by 

which  all  the  work  of  the  Jacquardloom  is  executed  by  an  electro- magnetic  arrange- 
ment.    The  details  of  the  apparatus  would  occupy  much  space  in  the  most  concise 

description,  and  as  the  invention  has  not  passed  into  use,  although  M.  Froment  has 

modified  and  improved  the  machine,  we  must  refer  those  interested  in  the  subject  to 

the  full  description  given  in  De  la  Rive*8  Treatise  on  Electricity  by  Walker, 
ELECTRO-GILDING  BATH.    See  Cyanides. 
ELECTRO-METALLURGY.     The  art  of  working  in   metals  was  carried  on 

exclusively  by  the  aid  of  fire  until  the  year  1839.    At  that  epoch  a  new  light  dawned 

upon  the  subject ;  considerable  interest  was  excited  in  the  scientific  world,  and  much 

astonishment  among  the  general  public  by  the  announcement  that  electricity,  under 

proper  management,  and  by  most  easy  processes,  could  supersede  the  furnace'  in  not 

a  few  operations  upon  metals ;  and  that  many  operations  with  metals,  which  could 

scarcely  be  entertained  under  the  old  condition  of  things,  might  be  placed  in  the 

hands  of  a  child,  when  electricity  is  employed  as  the  agent. 
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Pablie  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  important  discoTcry  by  a  notice  that 
appeared  in  the  Athenaum  of  May  4,  1839,  that  Professor  Jacobi  of  St  Petersburg 
had  **  found  a  method  of  coDverting  any  line,  however  fine,  engraved  on  copper,  into 
a  relief^  by  galvanic  process.*'  Jacobi*s  own  account  of  the  matter  was  that,  while  at 
Dorpat,  in  February,  1837,  prosecuting  his  galvanic  investigations,  a  striking  phe- 
nomenon presented  itself,  which  furnished  him  with  perfectly  novel  views.  Official 
dntiei  prevented  his  completing  the  investigation,  thus  opened  out  to  him,  during  the 
nme  year;  and  it  was  not  until  Octobers,  1838,  that  he  communicated  his  dis- 
eovery,  aceompanied  with  specimens,  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg ; 
an  abstract  of  which  paper  was  published  in  the  German  News  of  the  same  place  ou 
October  30  of  the  same  year.  And  in  a  letter  of  Mr.  Lettsom,  dated  February  5, 
18S9,  the  nature  of  tt^e  discovery  is  thus  given  in  the  following  March  number  of  the 
AmMaU  of  Electricity,  Speaking  of  a  recent  discovery  of  Professor  Jacobi's  he  says, 
**  He  observed  that  the  copper  deposited  by  galvanic  action  on  his  plates  of  copper, 
eoold  by  certain  precautions  be  removed  from  those  plates  in  perfect  sheets,  which 
msented  in  relief  most  accurately  every  accidental  indentation  on  the  original  plate. 
Following  up  this  remark,  he  employed  an  engraved  copper-plate  for  his  battery, 
caosed  the  deposit  to  be  formed  on  it,  and  removed  it  by  some  means  or  other ;  he  found 
that  the  engraving  was  printed  thereon  in  relief  (like  a  woodcut)  and  sharp  enough 
to  print  from.**  This  paragraph  does  not  appear  to  have  caught  the  eye  of  the 
public  so  readily  as  the  briefer  note  that  appeared  a  couple  of  months  later  in  the 


On  May  8,  or  four  days  after  the  appearance  of  the  notice  in  the  Athenctum^  Mr. 
Thomas  Spencer  gave  notice  to  the  Polytechnic  Society  of  Liverpool  that  he  had  a 
oommnnication  to  make  to  the  society  relative  to  the  application  of  electricity  to  the 
arts.  He  subsequently  desired  to  communicate  the  result  of  his  discoveries  to  the 
British  Association  whose  meeting  was  at  hand ;  but,  for  some  cause,  which  does  not 
appear,  the  communication  was  not  made ;  and  it  eventually  was  made  public,  as  at 
first  proposed,  through  the  Polytechnic  Society  of  Liverpool,  on  September  12,  18«'39. 
In  the  meantime,  namely  on  May  22,  Mr.  C.  J.  Jordan,  referring  to  the  notice  in  the 
AtkeiutuM,  wrote  to  the  Mechanics'  Magazine  that,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
summer  of  1838,  he  had  made  '*  some  experiments  with  the  view  of  obtaining  im- 
pressions from  engraved  copper-plates  by  the  aid  of  galvanism.**  His  letter  de- 
seribing  this  process  appears  in  the  number  for  June  8.  It  occurred  to  him,  from 
what  he  had  gathered  from  previous  experience,  that  an  impression  might  be  ob- 
tained from  an  engraved  surface ;  and  so  it  was,  **  for  on  detaching  the  precipitated 
metal,  the  most  delicate  and  superficial  markings,  from  the  fine  particles  of  powder 
OMd  in  polishing  to  the  deeper  touches  of  a  needle  or  graver,  exhibited  their  cor- 
respondent impressions  in  relief  with  great  fidelity.*' 

Mr.  Spencer  in  his  communication,  besides  noticing  the  fidelity  with  which  the 
traces  on  an  original  plate  were  copied,  recorded  the  case  of  a  copper-plate  that  had 
become  covered  with  precipitated  copper,  excepting  in  two  or  three  places,  where  by 
accident  some  drops  of  varnish  had  fallen;  whence  it  oi*.curred  to  him, and  experiment 
confirmed  his  conjecture,  that  a  plate  of  copper  might  be  varnished,  and  a  design  made 
through  the  varnish  with  a  point,  and  copper  might  be  deposited  upon  the  metal  at 
the  exposed  part,  and  thus  a  raised  design  be  procured. 

In  the  Phiiosophicai  Magazine  for  December,  1836,  Mr.  De  la  Rue,  after  describing 
a  form  of  voltaic  battery,  refers  to  the  well-known  condition  on  which  the  properties 
of  the  battery  in  question  mainly  depend,  that  **  the  copper-plate  is  also  covered  with 
a  coating  of  metallic  copper,  which  is  continually  being  deposited  ;  **  and  he  goes  on 
to  describe  that  **  so  perfect  is  the  sheet  of  copper  thus  formed,  that  beinj?  stripped 
oat,  it  has  the  counterpart  of  every  scratch  of  the  plate  on  which  it  is  deposited.'* 
Daniell  himself,  whose  battery  is  here  in  question,  noticed  as  he  could  not  fail  to 
do  in  common  with  all  who  had  employed  his  battery  to  any  extent,  the  same  pecu- 
liarities ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  either  he  or  De  la  Hue,  or  any  one  else,  to  wliom 
the  phenomenon  presented  itself  before  Jacobi,  Jordan,  or  Spencer,  caught  the  idea  of 
Its  applicability  in  the  arts.  It  would  also  appear  that  the  impression  came  with  the 
greater  vividness  to  the  two  latter ;  for,  while  but  little  time  seems  to  have  been  lost 
to  them  in  realising  their  idea,  twenty  long  months  ebpsed  between  the  time  when 
the  *•  perfectly  novel  views  "  first  presented  themselves  to  Professor  Jacobi,  and  the 
time  when  his  ** well  developed  galvanic  production"  was  communicated  to  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  Science  But,  on  the  other  hand,  neither  Mr.  Jordan  nor  Mr. 
Spencer  appear,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  to  have  been  so  sensible  of  the  importance 
of  the  results  to  which  they  had  arrived  as  to  have  taken  any  steps  to  secure  them 
as  an  invention  or  to  publish  them,  until  their  attention  was  aroused  by  the  previous 
publication  of  the  successes  of  Jacobi. 

Jacobi*8  "Galvano-plastik,"  Smei-'s  and  also  Shaw's  "Electro  metallurgy,"  Walker's 
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"  Elcotrotjpe  Manipulalion,"  foar  wtll-koown  works  on  the  subject  before  us,  pr«wnt 
the  dlffert-nt  aamea  under  n-liich  the  art  is  knoirn  ;  and  from  which  it  is  gathered 
that  metals  may  become,  as  it  were,  plastic  uadrr  (he  agency  of  gaWanic  eleclricitj, 
and  may  be  worked  and  moulded  into  form.  Voltaic  pairs  are  describvd  in  geuenl 
teiTna  in  the  article  on  Electro- TeLEOr  A  put.  The  particulnr  voltaic  pair  which  Ud  ta 
thu  discoveries  now  before  us,  here  retjuires  special  noticei  because,  on  the  one  hand, 
wLiie  in  use  for  other  purposes,  it  was  the  iastrumeot  which  first  directed  allention 
forciblj  to  the  hehayiour  of  metals  under  certain  condllioDS  of  electric  current ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  itself  extensively  lued  in  electrotype  operations. 
Professor  Daniell  first  described  his  mode  of  arranging  a  Toltnic  pair  in  the  Philif 
tjthical  Triiniactiont  for  1836.  Fig.  695  shows  one  cell  complete  of  Daniell's  com- 
bination, which  from  its  behavinur  is  called  a  constant  battery.  A  is  a  copper  Tessel ; 
B  a  rod  of  zinc,  contained  in  a  tube  c  of  porous  earthenware. 
CDS  The  liquid  within  the  tube  c  Is  salt  and  water,  in  whicb  case  the 

a  ziuc  is  in  its  natural  slate ;    or,  sulphuric   acid  and   water,  in 

whicli  ease  the  zinc  is  amalgamated ;  the  latter  arrangement  being 
the  mure  active  of  the  two.  'Die  liquid  in  the  outer  lessel  A,  con^ 
sisls  of  crystals  of  sulphate  of  cnppcr,  dissolved  in  water.  At  c 
ii  a  perforated  shelf  of  copper  bel.iw  the  surface  of  the  liquid, 
upon  which  arc  placed  spare  crystals  of  sulphate  of  copper, 

on  as  the  . . 
hereafter  to  be  described, 
lich  wires  may  be  attached,  in  order  to  connect  up  the  cell 
nnvey  the  current  from  it  into  any  desired  apparatus.  Certain 
chemical  changes  take  place  when  Ibis  inBtrument  is  In  action  ; 
■geu  friim  the  water  within  the  porous  Inbe  combines  with 
^  making  oxide. of  zinc,  which  enters  into  combination  with 
sulpharic  acid,  producing  as  a  final  result  sulphate  of  line  ;  hydro- 
gen is  liberated  troxa  water  in  the  outer  celt,  and  itself  liberate! 
oxygen  from  oxide  I'f  copper,  and  combines  with  it  producing 
water,  and  leaving  copper  free.  As  for  as  the  metals  are  con- 
sumed Jrum  the  rod  o.  at  the  one  end,  and  copper  i*  libeimled 
upon  the  plate  A,  at  the  other  end.  These  HCtiona  are  slow  and  coniinoons  )  and 
the  copper,  as  it  is  liberated  atom  by  atom,  appears  upon  the  inner  sur&ce  of  the 
cell  1  and  after  ■  sufficient  quantity  has  been  occumulaied,  may  be  peeled  off  or 
removed  ;  when  it  will  be  found  to  prvnent  Ihe  marks  and  features  of  the  Burbc« 
from  which  it  has  been  taken,  and  which,  as  we  have  already  said,  arrested  the 
69G  nltemion  of  many  into  whose  hands  this  instrument  felL     A  slight 

u.    i=f  _        modification  o(  the  abotc  arrangement  gives  ns  a  regular  electro- 
type  apparatus.     The  cell  c  in  this  arrangement  (,Jig.  69G).  ts  of  glan 
jr  porcelain,  or  gnftn  percha,  filled  as  before  with  a  saturated  lolulioa 
it  sulphate    of  copper,  to  which  a   little    free    acid  ia    generally 
\   added;  it  is  provided  with  a  shelf  or  other  means  of  sospending 
crystals  of  sulphnle  of  copper.     A  linc  rod  a  is  placed  in  a  porou 
g^      lube  p,  M  already  described;  and  m.  the  other  metal  of  the  Toltaio 
'      '  pended  in  the  copper  solution  and  connected  with  the 

consumed,  as  in  Jig.  695,  but  copper  is  now  deposited  on  the  metal 
n  front  and  hack,  and  on  as  nmch  of  the  wire  w  as  may  be  in  the 
liquid  )  or,  if  Mr.  Spencer's  precaution  is  taken  of  varnishing  the 
wire  and  the  back  of  the  metal  m,  all  the  copper  that  is  liberated 
will  be  accumulated  on  the  fane  of  tn.  If  sail  and  water  or  very 
weak  acid  water  is  contained  in  the  porous  tube  p.  and  the  line ,; 
it  considerably  eicecd  in  siie  the  metal  m,  the  conditions  will  be  complied 
wnn  lor  depnaiting  copper  in  a  compact  reguline  form. 

It  is  obvious  that,  with  this  arrangement,  «  may  be  a  mould  or  other  form  in 
metal,  and  that  a  copy  of  it  may  he  obtained  in  copper.  Fusible  metal,  consisting 
of  8  parts  of  bismuth,  4  of  tin,  S  of  lead,  and  1  of  antimony ;  tir  8  parts  bismuth, 
3  tin,  and  5  lead,  is  mnch  used  for  taking  moulds  of  medals.  The  ingredients  are 
well  melted  together  aud  niiied  ;  a  quantity  sufficient  for  the  object  in  view  is 
poured  upon  a  slab  or  board  and  stirred  together  till  about  to  set ;  the  film  of  dross 
is  then  quickly  cleared  from  the  surface  with  a  card,  and  the  cold  medal  is  either 
projected  apon  the  bright  metal,  or  Iwing  previously  fitted  in  a  block  of  wood  i* 
applied  with  a  sudden  blow.  Moulds  of  wax  or  stearine  various!;  combined,  or 
more  recenlly  and  belter  in  many  cases,  moulds  of  gntta  percha,  are  applicable  li 


e  Utter  malcrials  conduct  electricitj,  it  it  D»- 
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eetmrj  to  proTide  them  with  ■  condDctcom  suritiM.  Plumbago  or  black  lead  ii 
■Imotf  DDivtTullj  emploTed  for  Ibis  purpoae ;  it  ii  robbed  oyer  Ibe  lorraoe  of  tbe 
BMild  with  a  pirec  of  wod  on  ■  tnfi  broab,  care  being  taken  to  continue  it  u  ftr  aa 
to  the  canductiDg  wire,  bj  which  the  mould  is  connraled  with  tbe  line  Wiih 
BMoldt  of  tolid  metal,  the  depoail  of  copper  commencei  Ihroughoat  tbe  entire  nir- 
&ce  at  once  -,  bat,  with  moulda  hariDg  only  a  film  of  plumbago  for  a  condDCtor, 
the  action  commence*  at  the  wire  and  eiteaili  itself  graduaUy  until  it  has  been  de- 
Tcloped  OD  all  parts  of  the  surface. 

Tbe  nature  of  the  electro- chemical  decompositions  thst  are  due  to  the  passage  of 
voltaic  currents  through  liqaids,  especially  through  liquids  in  which  metal  is  in  cer- 
tain forms  contaiued.  can  be  best  understood  bj  studjing  the  amngemenl  that  is 
iDcat  eommonlj  used  io  the  arts,  wherein  the  Tollaic  apparatus,  tfom  whieb  ibu 
dcctric  CDTTent  is  obtained,  is  distinct  and  separate  trom  (be  lesset  in  which  tbe 
deetro-metallnrgical  operations  are  being  brought  about.  Such  an  arrangemeot  ii 
■hown  in  Jig  B97,  where  i  is  a  Daniell's  cell,  at  in  Jig.  695 ;  and  B  a  trough  filled  wilb 


anacidaolatioD  of  sulphate  of  copper  ;  nisa  metal  rod,  on  which  the  moulds  are  hung; 
•Ddca  metal  rod,  upon  which  plates  of  copper  are  hung  fkcing  the  moulds  ;  the 
eopper-plales  are  connected  bj  the  wire  i  with  the  copper  of  Ihc  batterj'  cell,  and 
tbe  moalds  hy  ibe  wire  *  with  the  zinc  rod.  The  voltaic  current  is  generated  in  ihe 
cell  1,  and  ils  direction  is  from  Ihe  liac  rod,  through  the  solutions  to  Ihe  copper  of 
the  cell  I  thence  by  the  wire  z  Io  Ibe  plates  of  copper  c ;  ihrongh  the  Bulphale  solu- 
tion to  the  moulds  n  ,-  and  thence  by  the  wire  x  to  tbe  liuc  rod.  In  this  arrangement, 
DO  ahelf  isnecetsary  in  the  trough  o  forcrystals  of  sulphate  of  copper  to  keep  up  the 
arength  of  tbe  solution ;  for  the  nature  of  the  elcclm- chemical  decom  posit  ions  is 
■acli,  that  in  proportion  as  copper  is  abalracled  and  deposited  upon  the  moulds  m, 
other  copper  is  dissolved  into  the  lolution  from  Ihe  plates  c.  Water  is  Ibe  prime 
•oVt^ct  of  decomposition.  It  is  a  compound  body,  consisting  of  the  gssos  oxygen 
and  hydrogen,  and  may  be  represented  byjSj.  698,  where 
the  arrows  show  Ihe  direction  in  which  the  current,  by 
the  wire  fi.  enters  tbe  trough  Bof  J^.  697  by  theplsleof 
copper  c  and  passe*  throngh  Ihe  waler  in  the  direction 
shown,  and  learei  il  after  trareraing  the  mould  by  the  r 
wirea.  Two  atonu  of  water  o  a  and  o' h',  as  bracketed 
1  and  S,  are  shown  to  eiisl  before  the  electric  current  "■ 
pasaci  i  and  (im  aIoms,oneofwater  ho*  fbrackeled  I'),  "  **!"  -r 

and  sue  of  oxide  of  copper  o  e,  exist  after  Ihe  action.  On 

Ihe  one  hand  an  atom  of  copper  c  has  come  into  the  Sblulion  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  atom  of  hydrogen  h'.  belonging  to  the  second  atom  of  water,  is  set  fVee  and  rises 
m  Ihe  form  of  gas.  The  explanation  is  to  show  Ihat  oxygen  is  liberated  where  the 
enrreot  enters,  and  combines  there  in  its  nascent  state  with  copper ;  it  would  not  bare 
combined,  for  instance,  with  gold  or  platinum.  We  might  rasily  extend  this  sym- 
bolical Bgure.  and  show  how  that,  when  free  sulphuric  acid  is  in  Ibe  solutinD,  tbe 
oiide  of  copper  on  its  Tormalion  combines  with  this  acid  to  produce  the  sulphate  of 
copper  required;  and  how,  when  free  sulphate  of  copper  is  present,  the  hydrogen, 
initeid  of  being  freed  io  the  form  of  gas,  combines  with  oxygen  of  the  oxide  of  cop- 
per, and  liberates  Ihe  metal,  which  in  iu  oaiceot  stale  is  deposited  on  tbe  mould, 
and  produces  the  ilectrolype  copy  of  Ihe  same.  One  battery  cell  is  sufficient  for 
working  in  this  way  in  coppery  it  is  increased  in  siie  in  proportion  to  the  siie  of  the 
objrct  operated  upon.  And,  although  for  small  subjects,  Such  as  medals,  a  Tcrtical 
arrangement  will  act  verj  well ;  for  large  otyccti,  it  hot  been  olWn  fooiid  of  great 
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t,  placing  the  mould  lieneath  the  copper- 
lion  in  ihe  lertical  urangcment  ii  nol 
without  ill  effect  upon  the  oalure  of  the  deposit,  both  od  its  chtracter  sod  ils  relatiTe 
thieknesi.  Thi»  has  been  in  some  inataoces  obvialed,  and  the  BdTaiit«ge  of  the  Ter- 
ticst  mclhod  relained  by  keeping  the  solution  in  molioD,  either  hj  stirring  or  hj  a 
coDtinuous  flow  of  liqnid. 

We  hare  described  priiicipaUf  Daniell'a  battery  as  tbe  generating  cell  id  Electro- 
metallurgical  operations ;  but  Mr.  Smee'a  more  simple  amngemenl  of  platiniieil 
silver  and  linc.  excited  with  diluted  aulpharic  acid,  has  been  fonnd  in  practice  more 
economical  and  conTfnient, 

Fig.  699  is  a  Smec'a  cell ;  a  vessel  of  wood,  glass,  or  earthenware,  containi  dilated 
sulphuric  acid,  one  in  eight  or  ten,  a  platinised  silver  plate  s,  sustained  by  a  piece  of 
r.a<i  wood  »,  niih  a  plate  of  line  z  z  on  each  side,  so  ai  to  turn  to  useful 

account  both  sides  of  the  silver  plate.  The  line  plates  sre  coDoected 
bj  Ihe  binding  screw  (.  Plalmiialion  consists  iit  applying  pUii- 
num  in  line  ponder  (o  (he  metallic  surface.  When  hydrogen  is 
liberated  by  ordinary  electric  action  upon  a  surface  so  prepared,  it 
has  no  tendency  to  adhere  or  cling  lo  it;  bnt  it  at  once  rises,  and  in 
I  fiict  gets  out  of  ihe  way,  so  that  it  never,  by  its  presence  or  linger- 
I  ing,  interferes  with  the  prompt  and  ready  continuance  of  the  electric 
~  lioni  and  in  this  way,  the  amount  of  supply  is  well  kept  up. 
Platiniialiun  it  itself  another  illustratioD  of  vorking  in  metal  by 
I  electricity  A  few  crystals  of  chloride  of  platinum  are  dissolved 
I  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  A  voltaic  cnrrenl  is  made  to  enter  this 
I  solution  by  a  plate  of  platinum  and  to  come  Out  by  a  silver  plate. 
"  r  three  Daniell's  or  Smee's  cells  are  necessary  for  the  ope- 
The  chloride  of  platinum  is  decomposed,  and  the  metal  it 
"■'  deposited  upon  the  silser  plate  ;  not,  however,  iu  the  reguline 
compact  form,  as  in  the  case  of  copper,  but  in  a  state  of  black  powder  in  no  way 
cohtreuL  This  affurds  also  an  itliistralion  of  the  different  behaviour  of  metala 
under  analogous  circnm stances.  Copper  is  of  all  mctali  the  moat  manageable  t 
platinum  is  among  the  more  nnmanageable. 

Mr.  C.  V.  Walker  has,  with  great  advantage,  aubstiluled  graphite  for  silver.  The 
nialerial  is  obtained  fVom  gaa  retorts,  and  is  cut  into  plates  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick, 
or  thicker,  when  plates  of  a  larger  size  are  cut.  He  plaliaizes  these  plates  in  the 
usual  way  as  above  described,  and  deposits  copper  on  their  upper  parts,  also  by  elec- 
trotype process,  and  solders  a  cojiper  slip  to  the  electrotype  copper,  in  order  to  make 
(he  necessary  connection. 

With  the  exception  of  silver  and  gold,  copper  is  the  metal  wbicb  has  been  inoit 
extensively  worked  by  these  processes. 

Seals  are  copied  by  obtaining  impressions  in  sealing-wax.  pressing  a  warm  wire 
into  the  edge  for  a  connection  ;  rubbing  blacklead  over  the  wax  to  make  the  lurfiKe 
eonducleouE ;  fastening  a  slip  of  sine  to  the  other  end  of  the  wire  i  wrapping  tbe  line 
in  brown  paper,  and  putting  the  whole  into  a  tumbler  containing  Hilpbsle  uf  copper, 
■  little  salt-water  having  been  poured  into  the  brown  paper  celL 

Plaster  or  Pakib  Mediluonb  may  be  saturated  with  wax  or  stearine,  and  then 
treated,  if  small,  tike  seals  ;  if  large,  in  a  distinct  trough,  as  mjig.  697.  In  this  ease 
the  copy  is  in  intaglio,  and  may  be  used  at  a  mould  for  obtaining  Ihe  /acsimtle  of  Ihe 
cast.  More  commonly,  tbe  cast  is  saturated  with  warm  water,  and  a  mould  of  it 
taken  in  wax.  stearine,  or  gutta  percha.  This  is  treated  with  blacklead,  and  in  other 
respects  the  same  as  seals. 

WooDCDTS  are  treated  with  blacklead,  and  a  copper  reverse  is  deposited  upon 
them.  This  is  used  as  a  mould  to  obtain  eleclruiype  duplicates,  or  as  a  die  for 
striking  off  duplicates. 

Sterbotipe  Pi.ATEa  are  obtained  in  copper  by  taking  a  plaster  copy  of  the  type, 
treating  it  platter  fashion,  depositing  a  thin  pljte  of  copper  upon  it,  and  giving 
strength  by  backing  up  with  melted  lead. 

Olb  BaiBBEs  may  be  copied  by  the  intervention  of  plaster. 
Embossed  cards  ob  paper  may  be  copied  by  first  sstnraling  wilh  wax  and  th«n 
using  blacklead. 

Fruit  may  be  copied  by  the  intervention  of  moulds,  or  may  be  covered  with 
copper.  Leaves,  twios,  and  bbanches  may  have  copper  deposited  upon  them. 
The  same  fbr  sTATUBTTEa,  bcbtb,  and  statues. 

Leaves  and  flowen  are  furnished  with  a  conducting  surface  by  dipping  them  into 
a  solution  of  phosphorus  in  bisulpbureC  of  carbon,  and  then  into  a  solution  of  nitrate 
uf  silver.    Silver  it  thus  released  in  a  metallic  slate  upon  their  sorface. 
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Plaster  busts,  &c.,  haTc  "been  copied  in  copper,  by  first  depositing  copper  on 
tlic  plaster  prepared  for  this  operation  ;  when  thick  enough,  the  original  bust  is  de- 
stroyed, the  copper  shell  is  filled  with  sulphate  of  copper,  as  in  fig,  697,  and  copper 
is  deposited  on  its  inner  surface  till  of  sufficient  thickness ;  the  outer  shell  is  then 
remoTcd. 

Tubes  and  tessbls  of  capacity  do  not  appear  to  haye  been  profitably  multiplied 
by  electrotype. 

PijiTES  hisTe  been  prepared  for  the  bngratbr  to  work  on  by  depositing  copper 
oo  polished  eopper^plates,  and  remoTing  the  deposits  when  thick  enough. 

For  the  multiplication  of  enobaybd  copper  plates,  the  electrotype  process  has 
been  rery  extensively  adopted.  A  rexerse  of  the  plate  is  first  obtained  by  the  depo- 
sidoo  of  copper ;  this  serres  as  a  mould,  from  which  many  copies  of  the  original 
plate  are  obtained  by  depositing  copper  upon  it,  and  then  separating  the  twa 
The  mode  practised  by  the  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg  is  to  print  from  an  engraved  plate 
oo  very  thm  paper  with  a  mixture  fA  resin  of  Damara,  red  oxide  of  iron,  and  essence 
of  turpentine.  While  the  impression  is  wet,  the  paper  face  downwards  is  pressed 
upon  a  polished  plate  of  copper.  When  dry  the  paper  is  washed  away,  and  the  im- 
pression remains.  An  electrotype  copy  from  this  is  obtained  in  intaglio,  and  is  fit 
for  the  use  of  the  printer. 

Galvanoorapht  is  a  picture  drawn  originally  in  Tarnish  on  the  smooth  plate, 
and  then  treated  in  a  similar  way  to  the  above. 

The  PLATES  on  rollers  used  by  cauco  printers  have  been  multiplied  like  en- 
graved plates. 

Gltphoorapht  is  a  name  given  by  Mr.  Palmer  to  his  process.  He  blackens  a 
&ir  copper-plate  with  sulphuret  of  potassium,  covering  it  uniformly  with  a  coating  of 
wax  and  other  things,  then  draws  the  design  through  the  wax  with  fine  tools.  From 
the  piate  thus  prepared,  an  electrotype  is  taken  in  the  usual  way,  and  is  backed  up 
and  mounted  as  an  electro-glyphic  cast  to  print  from  as  from  a  wood  block.  For  a 
tlttno-^bfphic  cast  to  work  from  as  a  stereotype  plate,  a  plaster  copy  is  taken  of  the 
original  drawing,  the  high  lights  are  cut  out,  and  then  an  electrotype  copy  is  made. 

Electro-tint  is  done  by  drawing  with  wax  or  ramish  any  design  on  a  fair 
eoro^r-plRte,  and  making  an  electrotype  copy  for  the  printer*s  use. 

Peek- leaves,  &c.,  are  copied  by  being  laid  on  a  sheet  of  soft  gutta  percha,  pressed 
into  the  surfiueby  a  smooth  plate  to  which  pressure  is  applied,  and  then  removed  in 
order  to  subject  the  gutta  percha  mould  to  the  electrotype  process.  This  is  Nature 
FROrrcfo,  which  see. 

MM.  Auer  and  Worring  have  copied  lace,  embroidery,  flowers,  leaves  of  trees, 
CBtire  plants,  fossils,  insects,  &c.,  in  their  natural  relief,  by  laying  the  objects  upon  a 
plate  oir  copper,  after  having  soaked  them  in  spirits  of  wine  and  turpentine  so  as  to  fix 
them.  A  plate  of  clean  lead  is  laid  over,  and,  on  being  pressed,  an  intagl'o  copy  is 
prodaced  on  it  of  the  object.    From  this  an  electrotype  is  obtained. 

Undercut  medallions,  &c.,  are  copied  in  elastic  moulds  made  of  treacle  and 
gloe  in  the  proportions  of  1  to  4.  Masks  and  busts  may  also  be  obtained  in  such 
■Molds. 

Electro-cloth  was  made  by  saturating  the  fibre  of  canvass  or  felt,  making  it  con- 
dncteous  in  the  usual  way ;  it  was  proposed  in  place  of  tarpaulins  as  a  water-tight 
ccnrer. 

Retorts  and  crucibles,  &c.,  of  glass  or  porcelain,  have  been  successfully 
eoated  with  electrotype  copper  by  first  varnishing  or  otherwise  preparing  the  surface 
to  retain  the  black  lead,  and  then  treating  them  as  usual. 

Soldering  copper  surfinces  has  been  accomplished  by  galvanic  agency.  The  ends 
to  be  united  are  placed  together  in  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  connected 
with  the  battery  as  for  ordinary  deposition.  Parts  not  included  in  the  process  are 
protected  ofiT  by  vamish ;  copper  is  then  deposited,  so  as  to  unite  the  separate  pieces 
mtoone. 

Iron  may  be  coated  with  copper.  But  here  a  new  feature  comes  into  view. 
Sulphuric  acid  leaves  the  copper  of  the  sulphate,  combines  with  iron  and  deposits 
copper  on  its  surface  without  the  aid  of  the  voltaic  apparatus.  The  iron  surface  is  im- 
perfectly covered  with  copper,  no  firm  perfect  deposit  occurs.  In  order  to  obtain  solid 
deposits  of  copper  on  iron,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  solution  that  has  no  ordinary 
ebemical  reaction  upon  iron.  Cyanide  of  copper  is  used,  which  may  be  obtained  by 
dissolving  sulphate  of  copper  in  cyanide  of  potassium.  This  solution  requires  to  be 
nused  to  and  retained  at  a  temperature  not  greatly  below  200^,  in  order  to  give  good 
results. 

Electro-zincing  is  applied  to  surfaces  of  iron,  in  order  to  protect  them  from 
eorronoo.    A  solntion  is  made  of  sulphate  of  sine,  which  is  plaeed  in  a  trough  % 
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The  eiiremilj  of  Ihe  oibei-  fnie-wire  wm  sttached  to  an  uncovered  copper  wire, 
of  aufficient  length  lo  bring  tbe  vbole  of  (he  chsrgel  inlo  coanecIioD  wi[h  eacb 
other  in  tliia  Disnner.  Tbe  wire  was  fixed  in  a  conTeaient  position  by  being  twisted 
round  abort  stalies  or  picket!  driTen  into  the  ground,  and  lis  eitremiiie*  were  buried 
ID  tbe  earth,  being  attached  cither  to  spades,  as  alreadj  described,  or  to  sine  plate* 
about  eight  inches  square. 

The  experiment)  inetiluted  at  ChBtham  with  the  object  of  applying  the  magueto- 
electrie  current  to  the  ignition  of  labmarint  chnrges  were  attended  with  greater 
ditSculties  than  those  whicb  served  to  test  the  system  in  its  application  to  laud -opera- 
tions ;  nevertheleH,  the  re*ulu  ultimatety  Bllained  were  al«a  of  a  character  to  lead 
to  definite  and  favourable  cooclusiong. 

The  method  of  efitablishing  the  coDneetions  of  a  charge  with  the  wire  and  tbe 
earib  differed  naturally  ia  some  respects  from  the  mode  of  proceeding  already  de- 
scribed. Tbe  charges  of  powder  were  contained  in  canisten  of  block  tin  carnally 
soldered  lo  as  to  be  watertight*  The  fiiie,  with  two  wires  atlached  ai  before,  the 
a  few  inches  longer  than  Ihe  other,  was  inierled  into  Ihe  cbarge,  and  fixed  ic 
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;r  by  meana  of  a  loose  fitting  bung,  tetjig.  63*/,  poshed 
a  little  distance  into  the  ncch,  and  cut  out  on  one  side, 
so  SB  to  admit  of  the  passajje  of  the  longer  iusulatcd 
wire,  while  the  bare  part  of  the  shorter  wire  wag  firmly 
preased  by  the  cork  agsicst  the  inside  uf  the  neck. 
Tbe  latter  waa  then  completely  filled  up  with  melted 
guttapercha,  and  the  eiln^mily  of  the  ihort  uncovered 
wire  was  hent  back  over  its  side,  so  as  to  be  in  cloce 
contact  with  the  metal  surfnce.  In  tbis  manner,  the 
encloMd  fuze  was  brought  inlo  good  metallic  connection 
with  the  wet  earth,  or  water,  by  which  the  canister  was 

Thp  insulated  wire,  proj'ecling  from  the  mouth  of  the 
canister,  wai  contiectvd  with  one  of  the  branch  wires  in 
the  aurnner  already  described ;  but  in  order  thoroughly 
to  protect  tbe  connection  from  the  water,  in  whicb  it 
would  become  immersed,  a  piece  of  vulcanised  lodta- 
rubber  tnbing,  of  suitable  length,  and  a  tiU'tube,  rather 
louder  and  wider  than  the  latter,  were  slipped  on  to 
ihe  branch-wire  before  it  was  joined  to  the  fniewire, 
and,  when  Ihe  junction  had  l»ecn  effected,  the  India- 
rubber  tube  waa  pulled  over  ii,  and  tied  very  firmly  at 
both  ends  on  to  the  gutta-percha  covering  of  the  wires, 
Jig.  G94cr.  A  small  quantity  of  a  cement  (consisting  of 
bees-wax  and  turpentine)  was  mbbed  in  between  Ihe 
latter  and  the  ends  of  the  India-rubt>er  lobe,  so  as 
thoroughly  to  ensure  Ihe  exclusion  of  water,  and  finally 
the  tin-lube  was  pulled  over  the  joint,  and  fixed  (by 
lomprcasing  Ihe  enda)  for  Ihe  purpose  of  imparting 
rigidity  to  tbe  junction,  and  thni  protecting  it  from  in- 
jury hy  any  sudden  twist  or  strain.  Hy  these  arrange- 
«itb  moderate  care,  the  perfect  exclusion  of  water  Atnn  uie 
charge  and  from  its  conaection  with  the  branch  wire  waa  eSccted. 

The  Krst  trials  of  (liese  charges  were  made  in  a  ahallow  canal  with  a  mud  bottom, 
and  from  which  at  the  time  of  experiment  the  water  was  receding  so  rapidly,  that 
before  the  whole  of  tbe  charges  bad  t>een  immersed,  aeveral  of  them  were  ezpoMd  to 
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view,  being  partly  imbedded  in  the  mud.  Twenty-five  charges  were  arranged,  of 
which  thirteen  were  eiflodcd,  thongh  less  rspidlj  than  in  the  experiment*  on  land. 
On  tbe  next  occasion,  when  twenty-five  charges  were  entirely  snrrounded  by  water 
(limply  reating  upon  the  firm  bed  of  a  pond  of  aome  depth),  only  four  of  the  chargea 
were  exploded,  Sevcrnl  other  attempts  were  made  lo  fire  a  amaller  number  of  (lea 
and  five)  charges  similarly  immersed,  but  in  every  instance  only  four  were  ignited. 

•All' '"'■'•^•''liinmtrrlml,  inch  «i  turpenMH  cini.  mar  t»  mplArsd,  pravldtd  UwT  b*  psrbctlj 
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A  carefbl  examiiuition  into  the  caufe  of  the  invanable  explosion  of  to  comparatively 
limited  a  nomber  of  charges  under  water,  led  to  the  following  explanation  : 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  explosion  of  nomeroua  charges  in  a  divided  circait 
by  the  magneto-electric  apparatus  with  reroWing  armatures  is  effected  by  the  action 
of  an  exceedingly  rapid  succession  of  currents.  The  rapidity  with  which  they 
follow  each  other,  however  great,  cannot  equal  that  with  which  the  terminals  of  a 
fuze,  enclosed,  in  a  small  charge,  under  water,  come  into  contact  with  the  latter 
after  the  explosion.  The  instant  this  occurs,  a  complete  circuit  is  established  through 
the  water,  and  any  funher  action  of  the  current  is  at  once  arrested.  By  the  time, 
therefore,  that  four  chaises  had  been  ignited  in  extremely  rapid  succession,  so  as  to 
be  apparently  exploded  at  once,  a  sufficient  interval  of  time  had  in  reality  elapsed  to 
allow  the  water  to  re-occupy  the  space  filled  for  a  brief  period  by  the  gaseous  pro- 
duets  of  the  first  explosion,  and  thus  to  rush  in  upon,  and  complete  the  circuit  with, 
the  terminals  of  the  fuse.  It  appears  probable  that,  with  the  employment  of  larger 
charges  of  powder  (about  eight  ounces  was  the  quantity  exploded  in  each  charge) 
when  the  volume  of  water  displaced  by  the  explosion  would  be  more  considerable,  a 
great  number  of  charges  would  be  exploded  before  the  circuit  could  be  completed  by 
the  water. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT.  Various  attempts  have  been  made,  from  time  to  time,  to 
employ  electricity  as  an  illuminating  power ;  but  hitherto  without  the  desired  success. 
The  Toltaic  battery  has  been  employed  as  the  source  of  electricity,  and  in  nearly  all 
the  arrangements,  the  beautiful  arc  of  light  produced  between  the  poles,  fh>m  the 
points  of  the  hardest  charcoal,  has  been  the  illuminating  source.  One  of  the  great 
dilBenlties  in  applying  this  agent  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  there  is  a  trans- 
ferenee  of  the  charcoal  from  one  pole  to  the  other,  and  consequently  an  alteration  in 
the  distance  between  them.  This  gives  rise  to  considerable  variations  in  the  intensity 
and  colour  of  the  light,  and  great  want  of  steadiness.  Various  arrangements,  many 
of  them  exceedingly  ingenious,  have  been  devised  to  overcome  these  difficulties. 

The  most  simple  of  the  apparatus  which  has  been  devised  is  that  of  Mr.  Staite, 
which  has  been  modified  by  M.  Archereau.  Two  metal  columns  or  stems,  to  which 
any  desired  form  can  be  given,  are  connected  together  by  three  cross  pieces,  so  as  to 
form  one  solid  frame ;  one  of  these  cross  pieces  is  metallic,  it  is  the  one  which  occupies 
the  upper  part  of  the  apparatus )  the  others  must  be  of  wood.  These  latter  serve  as 
supports  and  points  of  attachment  to  a  long  bobbin  placed  parallel  to  the  two  columns 
and  between  them,  and  which  must  be  made  of  tolerably  thick  wire,  in  order  that  the 
current,  in  traversing  it  without  melting  it,  may  act  upon  a  soft  iron  rod  placed  in  the 
interior  of  the  bobbin.  This  iron  rod  is  soldered  to  a  brass  stem  of  the  same  calibre, 
and  of  the  same  length,  carrying  at  its  free  extremity  a  small  pulley.  On  the  opposite 
side  the  iron  carries  a  small  brass  tube,  with  binding  screws,  into  which  is  introduced 
one  of  the  carbons,  when  the  entire  rod  has  been  placed  in  the  interior  of  the  bobbin. 
Then  a  cord  fixed  to  the  lower  cross  piece,  and  rolling  over  a  pulley  of  large  diameter, 
is  able  to  serve  as  a  support  to  the  movable  iron  rod,  running  in  the  groove  of  the 
little  pulley.  For  this  purpose,  it  only  requires  that  a  counterpoise  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  cord  shall  be  enabled  to  be  in  equilibrio  with  it  The  metal  cross  piece  which 
occupies  the  upper  part  of  the  apparatus,  carries  a  small  brass  tube,  which  descends 
perpendicularly  m  front  of  the  carbon  that  is  carried  by  the  electro-magnetic  stem, 
and  into  which  is  also  introduced  a  carbon  crayon.  By  means  of  a  very  simple  ad- 
justment, this  tube  may  besides  be  easily  regulated,  both  for  its  height  and  for  its 
direction ;  and  consequently  the  two  carbons  may  be  placed  very  exactly  above  one 
another.  The  apparatus  beinff  adjusted,  we  place  one  of  the  two  metal  columns  of 
the  apparatus  in  connection  with  one  of  the  poles  of  the  pile,  and  cause  the  other 
pole  to  abut  upon  the  copper  wire  of  the  bobbin  (one  end  of  which  is  soldered  upon 
Its  socket).  The  current  then  passes  from  the  bobbin  to  the  lower  carbon  by  the  rod 
itself  that  supports  it,  and  passing  over  the  interval  separating  the  two  carbons,  it 
arrives  at  the  other  pole  of  the  pile  by  the  upper  cross  piece  of  the  apparatus  and  the 
metal  column,  to  which  one  of  the  conducting  wires  is  attached. 

So  long  as  the  current  is  passing  and  producing  light,  the  bobbin  reacts  upon  the 
iron  of  Oxe  electro-magnet  rod,  which  carries  the  lower  carbon  and  attracts  it  on 
aceoont  of  the  magnetic  reaction  that  solenoids  exercise  over  a  movable  iron  in  their 
interior.   It  is  this  which  gives  to  the  carbons  a  separatitm  sufficient  for  the  luminous  effect. 

But  immediately  the  current  ceases  to  pass,  or  is  weakened,  in  consequence  of  the 
eoosumption  of  the  carbons,  this  attraction  ceases,  and  the  movable  carbon,  acted  on 
by  the  counterpoise,  is  found  to  be  drawn  on  and  raised  until  the  current  passes 
again ;  equilibrium  is  again  established  between  the  two  forces,  and  the  carbons  may 
be  employed  again.  Thus,  in  proportion  as  the  light  tends  to  decrease,  the  coun« 
terpoise  reacts;  and  this  it  is  that  always  maintains  the  intensity  of  the  light  equal. 

Id.  Breton  has  an  apparatus  which  differs  somewhat  from  the  above,  and  M 
Foncaolt  has  also  devisel  a  very  ingenious  modification. 
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M.  I>atM>scq  bas  m&de  by  f&r  the  nuM  snccesafol  ■rrangement,  for  i  dewription  of 
which  we  tm  indebted  toDeta  Rive't  Trtatut  on  EUctrKtty,  tranglated  by  C.  V,  Wdker. 

Tba  two  cirboni,  b«tireeD  which  the  light  ii  developed,  barn  in  contact  vith  the 

air,  nod  ihorten  st  each  inataDt ;  a  mechaniim  ii  coDieqneDtly  oeceuary,  which 

bring!  them  near  to  each  other,  proportioDilly  to  the  progren  of  the  o — '--->- 
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and  liace  the  positive  carbon  soffen  a  more  rapid  combustion  than  the  flegativt,  it 
mnst  travel  more  rapidly  in  &ee  of  Ihii  latter  i  and  thii  in  a  relation  which  Tarie* 
with  the  thicknen  and  ^e  nature  of  the  carbon.  The  mechaDiam  matt  aatlify  all 
these  eiigenciee.  The  two  carbooe  are  nneeuingly  loliciled  lowardi  each  other, 
the  lower  carbon  by  a  apiral  ipring,  that  caaaei  it  to  rite,  and  the  upper  earboo  by 
ita  *cigh^  which  canwt  it  (o  deacend.  The  itune  axil  la  common  to  them. 
The  galvanic  carrent  is  nrodaced  by  a  Banaen'a  pile  of  tram  40  ti 
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It  VTiTet  at  the  two  carbons,  as  in  apparatns  already  known,  passing  through  a.  holkw 
electro-magnet,  concealed  in  the  column  of  the  instrument  When  the  two  carbons 
are  in  contact,  the  circuit  is  closed,  the  electro-magnet  attracts  a  soft  iron,  placed  at 
the  extremity  of  a  IcTcr,  which  is  in  gear  with  an  endless  screw.  An  antagoniKt 
spring  tends  always  to  unwind  the  screw  as  soon  as  a  separation  is  produced  between 
the  two  carbpns ;  if  it  is  a  little  considerable,  the  current  no  longer  passes,  the  action 
of  the  spring  becomes  predominant,  the  screw  is  unwound  and  the  carbons  approach 
each  other  until  the  current,  again  commencing  to  pass  between  the  two  carbons,  the 
motion  that  drew  them  towards  each  other  is  relaxed  in  proportion  to  the  return  of 
the  predominance  of  the  electricity  over  the  spring ;  the  combustion  of  the  carbons 
agun  increases  their  distance,  and  with  it  the  superior  action  of  the  spring ;  hence 
follows  again  the  predominance  of  the  spring,  and  so  on.  These  are  alternatives  of 
action  and  reaction,  in  which  at  one  time  the  spring,  at  another  time  the  electricity, 
has  the  predominance.  On  an  axis,  common  to  the  two  carbons,  are  two  pulleys: 
one,  the  diameter  of  which  may  be  varied  at  pleasure,  communicates  by  a  cord  with 
the  rod  that  carries  the  lower  carbon,  which  corresponds  with  the  positive  pole  of  the 
pile ;  the  other,  of  invariable  diameter,  is  in  connection  with  the  upper  or  negative 
carbon.  The  diameter  of  the  pulley,  capable  of  varying  proportionately  to  the  using 
of  the  carbon,  with  which  it  is  in  communication,  may  be  increased  from  three  to 
Ave.  The  object  of  this  arrangement  is  to  preserve  the  luminous  point  at  a  con- 
venient level,  whatever  may  be  Uie  thickness  or  the  nature  of  the  carbons.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  know  that  at  each  change  of  kind  or  volume  of  the  carbon,  the  diameter 
of  the  puDey  must  be  made  to  vary.  This  variation  results  from  that  of  a  movable 
drum,  eommunicating  with  six  levers,  articulated  near  the  centre  of  the  sphere ;  the 
movable  extremity  of  the  six  arms  of  the  lever  carries  a  small  pin,  which  slides  in 
cylindrical  slits.  These  slits  are  oblique  in  respect  of  the  sphere ;  they  form  inclined 
planer  A  spiral  spring  always  rests  upon  the  extremity  of  the  levers ;  so  that,  if 
the  inclined  planes  are  turned  towards  the  right,  the  six  levers  bend  towards  the 
centre,  and  dmiinish  the  diameter.  I^  on  the  contrary,  they  are  turned  towards  the 
left,  the  diameter  increases,  and  with  it  the  velocity  of  the  translation  of  the  carbon, 
which  communicates  with  the  pulley.  We  may  notice,  in  passing,  that  this  apparatus 
is  marvellously  adapted  to  the  production  of  all  the  experiments  of  optics,  even  the 
most  delicate ;  and  that,  in  this  respect,  it  advantageously  supplies  the  place  of  solar 
light  As  it  is  quite  impossible  to  describe  accurately  the  minute  arrangements  of 
this  instrument,  the  letters  of  reference  have  not  been  used  in  the  text 

Dr.  Richardson  informs  us,  that  although  Mr.  Grove  calculated,  some  years  ago, 
that  for  acid,  zinc,  wear  and  tear,  &c.  of  batteries,  a  light  equal  to  1444  wax  candles  could 
be  obtained  for  about  3s,  6d,  per  hour,  the  cost  of  the  light  employed  for  about  five 
minutes  at  Her  Majestv*s  Theatre,  as  an  incident  in  the  ballet,  which  was  obtained  by 
employing  75  cells  of  Callan's  battery  of  the  largest  size,  was  said  to  be  2/.  per  night, 
or  at  the  rate  of  202.  per  hour.  In  this  calculation  we  expect  we  have  not  a  fair  re- 
presentation of  all  the  conditions.  To  obtain  a  light  for  ten  minutes,  a  battery  as 
large  must  be  used  as  if  it  were  required  to  be  maintained  in  activity  for  hours —  and 
pr<S>ably  the  battery  was  charged  anew  every  evening.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but 
the  cost  of  light  or  of  any  other  force  from  electricity,  with  our  present  means  of  pro- 
ducing it,  must  be  greatly  in  excess  of  any  of  our  ordinary  means  of  producing  illu- 
mination. For  a  consideration  of  this  subject,  see  ELECTRO-HonvE  Engines.  Mr. 
Grove  proposed  a  light  which  should  be  obtained  from  incandescent  platinum,  but  the 
objection  to  this  was,  that  after  a  short  period,  the  platinum  broke  up  into  small  par- 
ticles, the  electric  current  entirely  disintegrating  the  metaL  Mr.  Way  has  lately 
exhibited  a  very  continuous  electric  light,  produced  from  a  constant  flow  of  mercury 
rendered  incandescent  by  the  passage  of  the  electric  current 

Wildf^t  MagnetthEleetrie  Machine. — The  principle  of  this  apparatus,  which 
has  been  recently  invented  by  Mr.  Wilde  of  Manchester,  for  the  purpose  of 
obuining  the  electric  light  more  promptly  and  of  higher  density  than  has  hitherto 
been  done,  consists  in  directing  a  current  of  electricity  f^om  an  electro-magnetic 
machine  armed  with  permanent  magnets,  so  as  to  excite  a  still  more  powerfVil 
electro-magnet.  This  electro-magnet  is  again  used  by  Mr.  Wilde  as  the  basis  of  a 
still  larger  electro-magnetic  machine,  in  which  induction  currents  are  generated  by 
its  agency.  The  electric  current  is  obtained  by  the  well  known  means  of  causing 
the  rotation  of  an  armature  close  to  the  poles  of  a  permanent  magnet,  this  electric 
current  being  made  to  pass  round  an  electro>magnet,  which  causes  it  to  produce  a 
&r  greater  amount  of  magnetism  than  was  possessed  by  the  first  magnet  If,  again, 
the  amount  of  magnetism  thus  obtained,  is  passed  round  a  still  larger  electro*magnet, 
we  dionld  produce  a  vastly  greater  development  of  electric  force ;  therefore,  by  the 
application  of  aafiScient  power  to  rotate  the  several  armatures,  there  seems  to  be  no 
mnit  to  this  moltipUeation  of  force,  excepting  the  excessive  heat  developed  by  the 
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rotation  of  the  armatores  and  the  intensity  of  the  light  produced.  The  eonstmction  of 
this  machine  'will  be  more  readily  understood  by  the  annexed  diagram,  representing 
an  end  view.  At  a  are  sixteen  permanent  horseshoe  magnets,  which  ar»  bolted  on 
to  a  hollow  magnetic  cylinder,  6  c  6,  'which  is  composed  of  brass  and  iron,  and  so 
arranged  that  the  iron  portions  of  it,  b  6,  are  screwed  on  to  the  respective  poles  of  the 
magnets  at  d,  separated  from  each  other  by  the  brass  pieces  c,  and  forming  one 
entire  north  pole  and  one  entire  south  pole  to  the  sixteen  magnets.  The  armature 
n,  which  is  made  to  revolve  in  close  proximity  to  the  interior  of  this  cylinder,  in 
suitable  bearings  at  the  extremities,  consists  of  a  cylinder  of  cast  iron  on  which  is 
'wound  in  direction  of  its  length  about  fifly  feet  of  insulated  copper  wire  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  is  bound  round  'with  brass  rings,  in  order  that  the 
centrifugal  force  caused  by  the  rapid  rotation  may  prevent  the  wires  from  flying  out 
of  position ;  the  inner  extremity  of  this  "wire  is  fixed  in  good  metallic  contact  with 
the  armature,  the  other  end  being  connected  with  the  insulated  half  of  a  commutator 
which  is  placed  on  on6  end  of  the  armature.  The  armature  is  made  to  revolve  at 
the  rate  of  2,500  revolutions  per  minute,  by  a  driving  band  working  on  a  pulley 
attached  to  the  other  end  of  the  armature.  During  each  revolution  of  this  armature 
two  waves  of  electricity,  moving  in  opposite  directions,  are  induced  in  the  insulated 
copper  wire  surrounding  the  armature ;  the  rapid  succession  of  the  alternating  waves 
thus  generated  at  the  rate  of  5,000  per  minute  are  by  means  of  the  commutator  con- 
verted into  an  intermittent  current  moving  in  one  direction  only,  which  is  conducted 
along  the  wires. 

The  electro-magnetic  machine,  by  which  the  light  is  produced,  is  of  precisely  the 
same  construction  as  the  magneto-electric  machine 
above  described,  except  that  instead  of  the  permanent 
magnets  a,  &n  electro-magnet  t  is  substituted;  this 
electro-magnet  is  formed  of  two  rectangular  plates  of 
rolled  iron,  36 in.  in  length,  26  in.  in  width,  and  1  in. 
in  thickness ;  they  are  bolted  parallel  to  each  other,  to 
the  magnetic  cylinder  7,  which  is  similar  in  construction 
but  of  krger  dimensions  to  that  described  above.  These 
plates  are  connected  together  at  their  upper  extremities 
by  a  cross-piece  formed  of  two  thicknesses  of  the  same 
iron  ;  around  the  sides  of  this  electro-magnet  is  coiled 
an  insulated  conductor  3,300  feet  long,  consisting  of 
a  bundle  of  seven  No.  10  copper  wires,  laid  parallel  to 
each  other  and  bound  with  a  double  covering  of  linen 
tape;  the  extremities  of  this  coiiductor  arc  connected 
with  the  studs  k  A,  thereby  connecting  them  with  the 
wires  h  A.  The  currents  of  electricity  which  produce 
the  light  are  taken  from  steel  collars  by  means  of  springs 
g  g^  thence  to  the  studs  at  /  /,  from  which  it  can  be 
conveyed  by  conductors  to  any  required  place.  The 
power  required  to  work  such  a  machine  as  this  is  derived 
from  a  seven-horse  engine,  at  a  cost  for  coal  of  one 
halfpenny  per  hour.  In  addition  to  this  must  be  added 
the  expense  of  the  carbon  rods  for  the  lamps,  which  will 
be  about  ten  inches  per  hour,  worth  perhaps  a  penny. 
The  total  cost  of  working,  including  interest  on  the  cobt 
of  purchase  of  machines,  expense  of  maintenance  and  repairs,  would  be  perhaps  about 
4<L  or  Sd.  per  hour.  The  light  produced  is  estimated  to  have  an  intensity  equal  to 
6,000  wax  candles.  A  more  detailed  account  of  this  machine  will  be  found  in  the 
"  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,*'  No.  XII.  Oct.  1866. 

ELECTRIC  WEAVING.  M.  Bonelli  devised  a  very  beautiful  arrangement,  by 
which  all  the  work  of  the  Jacquard  loom  is  executed  by  an  electro- magnetic  arrange- 
ment. The  details  of  the  apparatus  would  occupy  much  space  in  the  most  concise 
description,  and  as  the  invention  has  not  passed  into  use,  although  M.  Froment  has 
modified  and  improved  the  machine,  we  must  refer  those  interested  in  the  subject  to 
the  full  description  given  in  De  la  Rivers  Treatise  on  Electricity  by  Walker, 

ELECTRO-GILDING  BATH.    See  Cyanides. 

ELECTRO-METALLURGY.  The  art  of  working  in  metals  was  carried  on 
exclusively  by  the  aid  of  fire  until  the  year  1839.  At  that  epoch  a  new  light  dawned 
upon  the  subject ;  considerable  interest  was  excited  in  the  scientific  world,  and  much 
astonishment  among  the  general  public  by  the  announcement  that  electricity,  under 
proper  management,  and  by  most  easy  processes,  could  supersede  the  fbmace  in  not 
a  few  operations  upon  metals ;  and  that  many  operations  with  metals,  which  could 
scarcely  be  entertained  under  ^  the  old  condition  of  thmgs,  might  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  child,  when  electricity  is  employed  as  the  agent. 
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Pablie  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  important  discoTory  bv  a  notice  that 
mppeared  in  the  Athenetum  of  May  4,  1839,  that  Professor  Jacobi  of  St.  Petersburg 
had  **  foand  a  method  of  conyerting  any  line,  however  tine,  engraved  on  copper,  into 
a  relief^  by  galyanic  process."  Jacobi*8  own  account  of  the  matter  was  that,  while  at 
Dorpatt  in  Febmary,  1837,  prosecuting  his  galvanic  investigations,  a  striking  phe- 
Bomenon  presented  itself,  which  famished  him  with  perfectly  novel  views.  Official 
dndfes  prevented  his  completing  the  investigation,  thus  opened  out  to  him,  during  the 
tame  year;  and  it  was  not  until  Octobers,  1838,  that  he  communicated  his  dis- 
ooTcry,  accompanied  with  specimens,  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St  Petersburg ; 
an  abstract  of  which  paper  was  published  in  the  German  News  of  the  same  place  on 
Oetober  30  of  the  same  year.  And  in  a  letter  of  Mr.  Lettsom,  dated  February  5, 
1899,  the  nature  of  the  discovery  is  thus  given  in  the  following  March  number  of  the 
AMMaU  of  Electricity.  Speaking  of  a  recent  discovery  of  Professor  Jacobi's  he  says, 
**  He  obaerved  that  the  copper  deposited  by  galvanic  action  on  his  plates  of  copper, 
aoold  hy  certain  precautions  be  removed  from  those  plates  in  perfect  sheets,  which 
msented  in  relief  most  accurately  every  accidental  indentation  on  the  original  plate. 
Following  np  this  remark,  he  employed  an  engraved  copper-plate  for  his  battery, 
caosed  the  deposit  to  be  formed  on  it,  and  removed  it  by  some  means  or  other ;  he  found 
that  the  engraving  was  printed  thereon  in  relief  (like  a  woodcut)  and  sharp  enough 
to  print  from."  This  paragraph  does  not  appear  to  have  caught  the  eye  of  the 
pablie  so  readily  as  the  briefer  note  that  appeared  a  couple  of  months  later  in  the 


On  Hay  8,  or  four  days  after  the  appearance  of  the  notice  in  the  Athenttum,  Mr. 
Thomas  Spencer  gave  notice  to  the  Polytechnic  Society  of  Liverpool  that  he  had  a 
eommnnicaUon  to  make  to  the  society  rehitivc  to  the  application  of  electricity  to  the 
arts*  He  snbsequently  desired  to  communicate  the  result  of  his  discoveries  to  the 
British  Association  whose  meeting  was  at  hand  ;  but,  for  some  cause,  which  does  not 
appear,  the  communication  was  not  made ;  and  it  eventually  was  made  public,  as  at 
first  proposed,  through  the  Polytechnic  Society  of  Liverpool,  on  September  12,  1839. 
In  the  meantime,  namely  on  May  22,  Mr.  C.  J.  Jordan,  referring  to  the  notice  in  the 
AtkemoMMj  wrote  to  the  Mechanica'  Magazine  that,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
lommer  of  1838,  he  had  made  **  some  experiments  with  the  view  of  obtaining  im- 
pressions firom  engraved  copper-plates  by  the  aid  of  galvanism."  His  letter  de- 
•eribing  this  process  appears  in  the  number  for  June  8.  It  occurred  to  him,  from 
what  he  had  gathered  from  previous  experience,  that  an  impression  might  be  ob- 
tuned  from  an  engraved  surface ;  and  so  it  was,  **  for  on  detaching  the  precipitated 
■etal,  the  most  delicate  and  superficial  markings,  from  the  fine  particles  of  powder 
ned  in  polishing  to  the  deeper  touches  of  a  needle  or  graver,  exhibited  their  cor- 
respondent impressions  in  relief  with  great  fidelity." 

'iAx.  Spencer  in  his  communication,  besides  noticing  the  fidelity  with  which  the 
traeea  on  an  original  plate  were  copied,  recorded  the  case  of  a  copper-plate  that  had 
become  covered  with  precipitated  copper,  excepting  in  two  or  three  places,  where  by 
iceident  some  drops  of  varnish  had  fallen;  whence  it  oi*.curred  to  him, and  experiment 
confirmed  his  conjecture,  that  a  plate  of  copper  might  be  varnished,  and  a  design  made 
through  the  varnish  with  a  point,  and  copper  might  be  deposited  upon  the  metal  at 
the  exposed  part,  and  thus  a  raised  design  be  procured. 

In  the  PhUoeophical  Magazine  for  December,  1836,  Mr.  De  la  Rue,  after  describing 
a  form  of  voltaic  battery,  refers  to  the  well-known  condition  on  which  the  properties 
of  the  battery  in  questiou  mainly  depend,  that  ^  the  copper-plate  is  also  covered  with 
a  coating  of  metallic  copper,  which  is  continually  being  deposited  ; "  and  he  goes  on 
to  describe  that  **  so  perfect  is  the  sheet  of  copper  thus  formed,  that  being  stripped 
oat,  it  has  the  counterpart  of  every  scratch  of  the  plate  on  which  it  is  deposited." 
Daniell  himself,  whose  battery  is  here  in  question,  noticed  as  he  could  not  fail  to 
do  in  common  with  all  who  had  employed  his  battery  to  any  extent,  the  same  pecu- 
liarities ;  bat  it  doe4  not  appear  that  either  he  or  De  la  Hue,  or  any  one  else,  to  whom 
file  phenomenon  presented  itself  before  Jacobi,  Jordan,  or  Spencer,  caught  the  idea  of 
lis  applicability  in  the  arts.  It  would  also  appear  that  the  impression  came  with  the 
greater  vividness  to  the  two  latter ;  for,  while  but  little  time  seems  to  have  been  lost 
to  them  in  realising  their  idea,  twenty  long  months  elapsed  between  the  time  when 
the  *•  perfectly  novel  views  "  first  presented  themselves  to  Professor  Jacobi,  and  the 
time  when  his  ** well  developed  galvanic  production"  was  communicated  to  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  Science.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  neither  Mr.  Jordan  nor  Mr. 
Spencer  appear,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  to  have  been  so  sensible  of  the  importance 
of  the  results  to  which  they  had  arrived  as  to  have  taken  any  steps  to  secure  them 
u  tn  invention  or  to  publish  them,  until  their  attention  was  aroused  by  the  previous 
pablication  of  the  successes  of  JacobL 

Jacobi*s  **OaiTano-plastik,"  Smce*s  and  also  Shaw*8  **  Electro -metallurgy,**  Walker*s 
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"  Electrotype  ManipulatioD,"  four  well- kno-wn  workion  iheaubjrel  before  iiSipreeenI 
the  different  numes  under  which  the  art  is  knoirn  i  aad  froni  vliich  il  ii  gathered 
that  nietalE  may  become,  as  it  were,  plaslic  uodrt  the  agency  of  galynnic  electricily, 
and  may  be  worked  and  moulded  inio  form.  Voltaic  pairs  are  deccribed  in  gener*! 
terms  in  iheaniclpoa  Electbo-Teleorapht.  T he  particular  vollaic  pair  vhich  led  to 
th")  discoveries  now  before  ui,  here  requires  special  notice;  because,  on  the  one  hand, 
while  in  use  for  other  purposes,  it  was  the  instrunient  which  first  directed  attention 
forcibly  to  the  bebavioiir  of  metats  under  certain  conditions  of  electric  cuttcdI  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  il  has  been  itself  extensively  used  in  electrotype  operations. 
Professor  Daniell  first  described  his  mode  of  arranging  a  voltaic  pair  in  the  Fhilo- 
in^hical  Traniaclioiu  for  1 836.  Fig.  695  shows  one  cell  complete  of  Daniell'*  com- 
binalion,  whicli  from  its  bchavjnur  is  culled  a  constant  hallery.  a  is  a  copper  vessel ; 
n  a  rod  of  zinc,  contained  in  a  lube  c  of  poroui  earthenware. 
C95  The  liquid  within  the  tube  c  is  salt  and  water,  in  which  case  the 

zinc  it  in  its  natural  slate ;    or,  sulphuric  acid  and   water,  in 
which  case  the  xinc  is  amalgamated;  the  latter  arrangement  beiu); 
the  more  active  of  the  two.      The  liquid  in  the  onrer  vessel  *,  eoo- 
g  of  crystals  of  sulphate  of  copper,  dis^^otvcd  in  water.     At  c 
a  pcrfiimted  shelf  of  copper  below  the  surface  of  the  liquid, 
>n  which  arc  placed  spare  crystals  of  sulphate  of  copper,  which 
3"  dissolve  OS  required,  and  serve  to  keep  up  the  strength  of  the 
^^  n  proportion  as  the  copper  already  there  is  extracted  by 

4rr]    the  voltaic  action  hereafter  to  be  described,    a  and  ft  are  screws, 

^  _  D  which  wires  may  be  atlachei!,  in  order  to  connect  up  the  cell 

[3r^  ^-y?^  I  and  convey  the  curruat  from  it  into  any  desired  apparatus.  Certain 
"'.  "2^Ji\  chemical  changes  take  place  when  this  instrument  is  in  action  ; 
-  ""' ~- '  oxygen  friim  the  water  wiibin  the  porous  tube  combines  with 
zinc,  making  oiide.of  zinc,  which  enters  into  combination  with 
sulphuric  acid,  producing  as  a  final  result  sulphate  of  zinc:  hydro- 
gen is  liberated  from  water  in  the  outer  cell,  and  itself  liberate* 
_  ■'  oxjgcn  from  oiide  <■!  copper,  and  combines  with  it  producing 
water,  and  leaving  copper  free.  As  &r  as  the  metals  are  con- 
b  consumed  from  the  rod  e,  at  the  one  end,  and  copper  is  liberated 
vpon  the  plate  A,  at  the  other  end.  These  actions  are  slow  and  continuous  ;  and 
tlic  copper,  as  it  is  liberated  atom  by  atom,  appears  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the 
«ell  i  and  al^er  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been  accumulated,  may  be  peeled  off  or 
ved  ;  when  it  nill  be  found  to  present  the  marks  and  features  i>f  the  surface 


IVom  which 


I  been  token,  and  which,  as  we  have  already  said,  arrested  the 
ntlentton  of  many  into  whose  hands  this  instrument  fell.  A  slight 
modification  of  the  above  arrangement  gives  us  a  regular  electro- 
type apparatus.  The  cell  c  in  this  arrangement  (^.  G96).  is  of  glsw 
or  porcelain,  or  gntta  percho,  filled  as  before  with  a  saturated  lolntion 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  to  which  a  little  free  acid  is  gcnenlly 
added ;  it  ll  provided  with  a  shelf  or  other  means  of  suspending 
crystals  of  sulphate  of  copper.  A  line  rod  z  is  placed  in  a  poroot 
tube  p,  as  already  described]  and  m,  the  other  metal  of  the  voltaie 
pair,  is  suspended  in  the  copper  solution  and  connected  with  the 
zinc  X  by  the  wire  u>.  The  electric  cnrrent  now  passes:  line  is 
consumed,  as  in  fig.  695,  but  copper  is  now  deposited  on  the  metal 
m  front  and  back,  and  on  as  much  of  the  wire  v  as  may  be  in  the 
li(|uid ;  or,  if  Mr.  Spencer's  precaution  is  taken  of  varnishing  the 
wire  and  the  back  of  the  metal  w,  all  the  copper  that  is  liberated 
will  he  accumulated  on  the  face  of  m.  If  ealt  and  water  or  very 
weak  acid  water  is  contained  in  the  porous  tube  p.  aod  the  line  x 
It  CODSiderabty  exceed  in  size  the  metal  n,  the  conditions  will  be  complied 
wiih  for  depositing  copper  in  a  compact  reguline  form. 

It  is  obvious  ^al,  with  this  arrangement,  m  may  be  a  mould  or  other  form  in 
metal,  and  that  a  copy  of  it  may  be  obtained  in  copper.  Fusible  metal,  consisting 
of  8  parts  of  bismuth,  4  of  tin,  5  of  lead,  and  1  of  antimony ;  or  8  part*  bismuth, 
3  tin,  and  5  lead,  is  much  uEcd  for  taking  moulds  of  medals.  The  ingredients  are 
well  melted  together  and  mixed  ;  a  quantity  sufficient  for  the  object  in  view  it 
poured  upon  a  slab  or  board  and  stirred  together  till  about  to  set  ;  the  film  of  dross 
is  then  quickly  cleared  from  the  surface  with  a  card,  and  the  cold  medal  is  either 
prcijecled  upon  the  bright  metal,  or  lieing  previously  fitted  in  a  block  of  wood  it 
applied  with  a  sudden  blow.  Moulds  of  wax  or  slearine  variously  combined,  or 
more  recently  and  better  In  many  cases,  moulds  of  gntta  percha,  are  applicable  to 
m*ny  purpose*.     But,  as  none  of  these  latter  materials  conduct  electricity,  it  is  oc- 
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tttmrj  to  pnmde  tbem  vilh  m  coodnctroni  lurTKcr.  Plumbago  or  black  lead  U 
■Idhm  miirmaltj  emplojred  for  thli  parpMC ;  it  is  rubbed  over  the  luiface  of  th« 
moBM  with  a  piece  of  wool  on  a  mft  bnub,  nre  being  taken  lo  conlioue  it  tt  far  at 
to  the  coDdnciing  iriic,  bjr  which  the  ninuld  ii  connpctFd  witb  the  linc.  With 
UDoldi  of  aolid  metal,  the  deposit  of  copper  eommences  througbool  Ibe  entire  iur- 
6c«  at  once  ;  hot,  with  mould*  having  only  a  film  of  plumbago  for  a  conductor, 
the  ictioa  commeDcri  at  the  wire  and  eitenda  itself  gradual!;  until  il  has  been  de- 
veloped en  all  parta  of  the  iurfsee. 

The  nalare  of  the  eleclro-c  hem  leal  decomposition!  that  arc  due  to  the  pauage  of 
Tottaic  earrenta  through  liquids,  especiallj  through  liquids  in  which  melal  is  in  cer- 
tain bnna  eontuned.  can  be  best  understood  b;  studying  the  arran^ment  that  is 
Bioat  eommonl;  nied  in  the  aria,  wherein  Ihc  Tultaic  apparatus,  ft-om  which  thu 
dectric  current  is  obtaiaed.  is  dininct  and  acparate  fK>m  the  vessel  in  which  the 
eketro-metallurgrcsl  opentions  are  being  brought  abnuL  Such  an  arrangement  is 
■bon  in^  697,  where  a  is  a  DanicU's  cell,  as  in /if.  695-,  and  B  a  Iroagh  fllli'd  with 


an  acid  aalution  of  mlphaCe  of  copper  ;  laisa  mclal  rod,  on  which  the  moulds  arc  hung) 
snd  e  •  metal  rod,  npon  which  plates  of  copper  are  hung  facing  the  moulds  ;  the 
eopper-plale*  are  counecled  b;  the  wire  i  with  the  capper  of  the  batter}'  ceil,  and 
the  moulds  1^  the  wire  z  wilh  the  line  rod.  The  voltaic  current  is  generated  in  ihe 
cell  A,  and  its  direction  ii  from  the  zinc  rod,  through  the  solutions  to  (he  copper  of 
the  cell  (  thence  by  the  wire  i  to  the  plates  of  copper  c ;  through  the  sulphate  solu- 
tioa  to  the  moatds  n  ;  and  thence  b;  the  wire  i  (o  the  ziuc  rod.  In  thii  amtngemcnt, 
BO  (hclf  ■■  neceaiarf  in  the  trongh  B  for  crystals  of  sulphate  of  copper  to  keep  up  the 
strength  of  Ihe  solution ;  for  the  nature  of  the  electro- chemical  decom positions  is 
•ocb,  thst  in  proportion  as  copper  is  abstracted  and  deposited  upon  the  moulds  m, 
other  copper  is  dissolved  into  the  aolulioa  from  (he  plates  c.  Water  is  the  prime 
ntjeet  of  decomposition.  It  is  a  compound  body,  consisting  of  the  gasfs  oxygen 
andhydTOgen.aodmsy  be  represented  hy_^.  698,  where 
the  arrows  show  Ihe  direction  in  which  the  current,  by 
the  wire  p,  enters  the  trough  Bo(  fig.  697  by  iheplateof 
copper  c  and  passes  through  the  vater  in  the  direction 
shown,  and  leaves  It  after  traversing  the  mould  by  the  r 
wire  a.  Two  aloiu  of  water  o  b  and  o'  h",  as  bracketed  | 
I  and  S,  are  shown  to  eiisl  before  the  electric  currei  ^ 

panes  ;  and  (wo  atoms,  one  ofwater  H  t/  [Tiracketed  I '),  "  *''  ■» 

and  one  of  oxide  of  copper  a  c,  exist  after  the  action.  On 

tbeooeliand  an  atom  of  copperc  has  come  into  the  solution  )  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  atom  of  hydrogen  h',  belonging  to  (he  second  atom  of  wa(er,  is  set  fi^e  and  rises 
in  the  form  of  gu.  The  explanation  is  to  show  that  oiygen  is  liberated  where  the 
corrent  enters,  and  combines  there  in  its  nascent  state  with  m;)per,-  it  would  nut  have 
eomUned.  for  instance,  with  gold  or  platinum.  We  might  easily  extend  this  sym- 
bolical fignre,  and  show  how  that,  when  free  sulphuric  acid  is  in  the  solntino,  (he 
oiide  of  copper  on  its  formation  combines  with  this  acid  (o  produce  (he  sulphate  of 
copper  required;  and  how,  when  free  sulphate  of  copper  is  present,  the  hydrogen, 
instead  of  being  freed  in  the  form  of  gaa,  combines  with  oiygen  of  the  oxide  of  cop- 
per, and  liberates  the  metil,  which  in  its  nascent  state  is  depoaited  on  the  mould, 
and  produces  the  elwlrolype  copy  of  the  same.  One  battery  cell  ii  sufHcient  for 
working  in  this  way  in  copper  ;  it  is  increased  in  siie  in  proportion  to  the  siae  of  the 
oljeet  operated  upon.  And,  althongh  tdr  small  subjects,  such  as  medals,  a  vertical 
inangf meat  will  act  Tcry  well ;  for  large  otjecta,  it  hat  been  often  fbnnd  of  great 
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adTut^e  lo  adopt  a  boriEontal  BirangcmeDt,  placing  Ihe  monld  beneath  the  copper- 
plate. The  Tarjiog  deniilj  of  a  £liU  lolDlion  ia  ihe  rerdcal  uraDgeineDt  ii  not 
without  iu  effect  apon  the  nature  of  (he  deposit,  both  on  it*  character  and  iia  relative 
tbicknco.  This  has  been  in  same  inetauces  obviated,  and  the  advaatage  of  die  «er- 
tical  method  retained  by  keeping  the  aolutiou  in  motioD,  either  bj  BtiirlDg  or  b;  a 
coDlinaous  flow  of  liquid. 

We  have  described  principall;  DanieU's  batter;  as  the  generating  cell  In  Electro- 
metallurgical  operations ;  but  Mr.  Smee's  more  simple  amazement  of  plaliDiaeil 
tilver  and  eIdc.  excited  witb  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  hu  been  found  in  practice  more 
ecoaomicsl  and  cooTenient. 

Fig.  61)9  is  a  Smee's  cell ;  a  veEsel  of  wood,  glau,  or  earthenware,  contains  diluted 

sulphuric  acid,  one  in  eight  or  ten,  a  platinised  silver  plate  a,  sustained  hj  a  piece  of 

(^99  wood  v,  with  a  plate  of  zinc  z  z  on  each  side,  so  as  tn  lum  lo  oieful 

gu<  account  both  sides  of  the  silver  plate.  The  linc  plale&  ire  connected 

|{  bj  the  binding  screw  b,     Platinization  consists  in  applying  plaii- 

,_f?y^R  -         tium  in  line  powder  to  the  metallic  surface.     When  hydrogen  is 

0i»p74    ^.  liberated  by  ordinary  electric  action  upon  a  surface  so  prepared,  it 

~' '~'  ^= — I   has  no  tendency  to  adhere  or  cling  lo  it ;  but  it  at  once  rises,  and  in 

I  fact  gets  out  of  the  way,  so  that  it  never,  by  its  presence  or  linger- 

I   ing,  interferes  with  the  prompt  and  ready  conlinuanop  nf  the  electric 

action  I  and  in  this  way,  the  amount  of  supply  is  well  kept  up. 

Ptaliniialion  is  itself  another  illustration  of  working  in  metal  by 
electricity.  A  few  crystals  of  chloride  of  platinum  are  dissolved 
:□  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  A  voltaic  current  is  made  to  enter  this 
lolution  by  a  plate  of  platinum  and  lo  come  out  by  a  silver  plate. 
r*o  or  three  Daniell's  or  Smee's  cells  are  necessary  for  the  ope- 
The  chloride  of  platinum  is  decomposed,  and  the  metal  is 
""-  -  ""  deposited  upon  the  silver  plate;  not,  however,  iu  the  reguline 
compact  form,  as  in  the  ease  of  copper,  but  in  a  stale  of  black  powder  in  no  way 
coherent.  This  affords  also  an  illusiration  of  the  different  behaviour  of  metals 
under  analogous  circumstances.  Copper  is  of  all  metals  the  most  manageable  ; 
platinnm  is  among  the  more  unmanageable- 
Mr.  C.  V.  Walker  has,  with  great  advantage,  substituted  graphite  for  lilver.  The 
material  is  obtained  trout  gas  retorts,  and  is  cut  into  plates  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick, 
or  thicker,  when  plates  of  a  larger  size  are  cut.  He  plaiiniies  these  plates  in  Ihe 
Uiual  way  as  above  described,  and  deposits  copper  on  their  upper  parts,  also  by  elec- 
trotype process,  and  solders  a  cojipcr  slip  to  the  electrotype  copper,  in  order  lo  make 
iJie  necessary  connection. 

With  the  exception  of  silver  and  gold,  copper  is  the  metal  which  ha*  been  moM 
extensively  worked  by  these  processes. 

Sbai4  are  copied  by  obtaining  impressions  in  sesling-wii,  pressing  a  warm  wire 
into  the  edge  for  a  connecliou  ;  rabblog  blacklead  over  the  wax  to  make  the  surbee 
conducteoui ;  fastening  a  slip  of  zinc  to  Ihe  other  end  of  the  wire  ;  wrapping  the  line 
in  brown  paper,  and  putting  the  whole  into  a  tumbler  containing  sulphate  of  copper, 
a  little  salt-water  having  been  poared  into  the  brown  paper  cell 

Plaster  of  Paris  ManALUoNa  may  be  saturated  with  wax  or  stearine.  and  then 
treated,  if  small,  like  seals;  if  large,  in  a  distinct  trough,  as  in  Jig.  697.  In  this  case 
the  copy  ii  in  intaglio,  and  may  be  used  as  a  mould  for  obtaining  Ihe  facsimile  of  the 
cast.  More  commonly,  the  cast  is  saturated  with  warm  water,  and  a  monld  of  it 
taken  in  wax,  slearine,  or  gutta  percha.  This  is  treated  with  blacklead,  and  in  other 
respects  the  same  as  seals, 

WooDcuTB  are  treated  with  blacklead,  and  a  copper  reverse  is  deposited  upon 
them.  This  is  used  as  a  mould  to  obtain  electrotype  duplicates,  or  as  a  die  fbr 
striking  off  duplicates. 

Stereotife  Pistes  are  obtained  in  copper  by  taking  a  phisler  copy  of  Ihe  type, 
treating  it  plaster  fashion,  depositing  a  thin  plule  of  copper  upon  it,  and  giving 
streiigth  by  backing  up  with  melted  lead. 

Old  Brissbs  may  be  copied  by  the  intervention  of  plaster. 
Ehbobbbd  cahdb  or  paper  may  be  copied  by  Srat  saturating  with  wax  and  then 
uiing  blacklead. 

Frcit  may  be  copied  by  the  inlervenlion  of  moulds,  or  may  be  covered  with 
copper.  Leaves,  twios,  and  bbanchbb  may  have  copper  deposited  upon  them. 
The  same  for  btatdbtteb,  bubts,  and  statdes. 

I«aTex  and  flowers  are  furnished  with  a  conducting  surface  by  dipping  tbem  into 
a  solulioQ  of  phosphoma  in  bisulphuret  of  carbon,  and  Ihen  into  a  solalion  of  nitrate 
of  lilvcr.     Silver  is  Ibos  released  in  a  metallic  slate  npon  their  aurfaoc 
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Plaster  busts,  Ac.,  haTc  "been  copied  in  copper,  by  first  depositing  copper  on 
the  plaster  prepared  for  this  operation  ;  when  thick  enough,  the  original  bust  is  de- 
atrojed,  the  copper  shell  is  filled  with  salpbate  of  copper,  as  in  ftg.  697,  and  copper 
is  deposited  on  its  inner  surface  till  of  sufficient  thickness ;  the  outer  shell  is  then 
T^moTed. 

Tubes  and  yembls  of  capacity  do  not  appear  to  have  been  profitably  multiplied 
by  electrotype. 

Flatbs  have  been  prepared  for  the  bngratbb  to  work  on  by  depositing  copper 
on  polished  copper-phUes,  and  removing  the  deposits  when  thick  enough. 

For  the  multiplication  of  emobatbd  cOppeb  plates,  the  electrotype  process  has 
been  rcry  extensively  adopted.  A  reverse  of  the  plate  is  first  obtained  by  the  depo- 
sition of  copper ;  this  serves  as  a  mould,  from  which  many  copies  of  the  original 
plate  are  obtained  by  depositing  copper  upon  it,  and  then  separating  the  twa 
The  mode  practised  by  the  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg  is  to  print  from  an  engraved  plate 
on  very  thin  paper  with  a  mixture  of  resin  of  Damara,  red  oxide  of  iron,  and  essence 
of  turpentine.  While  the  impression  is  wet,  the  paper  face  downwards  is  pressed 
apoo  a  polished  plate  of  copper.  When  dry  the  paper  is  washed  away,  and  the  im- 
pression remains.  An  electrotype  copy  from  this  is  obtained  in  intaglio,  and  is  fit 
for  the  use  of  the  printer. 

Oalvamographt  is  a  picture  drawn  originally  in  varnish  on  the  smooth  plate, 
and  then  treated  in  a  similar  way  to  the  above. 

The  PULTES  on  rollers  used  by  cauco  pbintebs  have  been  multiplied  like  en- 
graved plates. 

Oltphogbapht  is  a  name  given  by  Mr.  Palmer  to  his  process.  He  blackens  a 
&ir  copper-plate  with  sulphuret  of  potassium,  covering  it  uniformly  with  a  coating  of 
wax  and  other  things,  then  draws  the  design  through  the  wax  with  fine  tools.  From 
the  plate  thus  prepared,  an  electrotype  is  taken  in  the  usual  way,  and  is  backed  up 
and  mounted  as  an  electro-glyphic  cast  to  print  ftom  as  from  a  wood  block.  For  a 
wleno-^lyphie  cast  to  work  from  as  a  stereotype  plate,  a  plaster  copy  is  taken  of  the 
original  drawing,  the  high  lights  are  cut  out,  and  then  an  electrotype  copy  is  made. 

Elbctro-tint  is  done  by  drawing  with  wax  or  varnish  any  design  on  a  fair 
eopper-plate,  and  making  an  electrotype  copy  for  the  printer*s  use. 

Fbrh-i«baye8,  &C.,  are  copied  by  being  laid  on  a  sheet  of  soft  gutta  percha,  pressed 
into  the  surfi^e  by  a  smooth  plate  to  which  pressure  is  applied,  and  then  removed  in 
order  to  subject  the  gutta  percha  mould  to  the  electrotype  process.  This  is  Nature 
Pbibtoo,  which  see. 

MH  Aner  and  Worring  have  copied  lace,  embrotderv,  flowers,  leaves  of  trees, 
entire  plants,  fossils,  insects,  &c.,  in  their  natural  relief,  by  laying  the  objects  upon  a 
l^ate  of  copper,  after  having  soaked  them  in  spirits  of  wine  and  turpentine  so  as  to  fix 
them.  A  plate  of  clean  lead  is  laid  over,  and,  on  being  pressed,  an  intagl'o  copy  b 
prodnced  on  it  of  the  object.    From  this  an  electrotype  is  obtained. 

Undercut  medallions,  Sec,  are  copied  in  elastic  moulds  made  of  treacle  and 
^oe  in  the  proportions  of  1  to  4.     Masks  and  busts  may  also  be  obtained  in  such 

BMolds. 

Electbo-cloth  was  made  by  saturating  the  fibre  of  canvass  or  felt,  making  it  con- 
dncteous  in  the  usual  way ;  it  was  proposed  in  place  of  tarpaulins  as  a  water-tight 
cover. 

Rbtobts  and  crucibles,  &c.,  of  glass  or  porcelain,  have  been  successfully 
coated  with  electrotype  copper  by  first  varnishing  or  otherwise  preparing  the  surface 
to  retain  the  black  lead,  and  then  treating  them  as  usual. 

SoLOERiNO  oopPBB  surfhccs  has  been  accomplished  by  galvanic  agency.  The  ends 
to  be  united  are  placed  together  in  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  connected 
with  the  battery  as  for  ordinary  deposition.  Parts  not  included  in  the  process  are 
protected  off  by  varnish ;  copper  is  then  deposited,  so  as  to  unite  the  separate  pieces 
mto  one. 

Ibon  may  be  coated  with  coppeb.  But  here  a  new  feature  comes  into  view. 
Sulphuric  acid  leaves  the  copper  of  the  sulphate,  combines  with  iron  and  deposits 
copper  on  its  surface  without  the  aid  of  the  voltaic  apparatus.  The  iron  surface  is  im- 
perfectly covered  with  copper,  no  firm  perfect  deposit  occurs.  In  order  to  obtain  solid 
deposits  of  copper  on  iron,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  solution  that  has  no  ordinary 
chemical  reaction  upon  iron.  Cyanide  of  copper  is  used,  which  may  be  obtained  by 
dissolving  sulphate  of  copper  in  cyanide  of  potassium.  This  solution  requires  to  be 
raised  to  and  retained  at  a  temperature  not  greatly  below  200^,  in  order  to  give  good 
remits. 

ELECTBO-BUicmo  IS  applied  to  surfaces  of  iron,  in  order  to  protect  them  from 
eorroiioD.    A  solution  is  made  of  sulphate  of  sine,  which  is  placed  in  a  trough  % 
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fig.  697.   Two  or  three  battery  cells  are  required.  The  iron  to  be  zinced  is  conoected 
with  the  zinc  end  of  the  battery,  and  a  plate  of  zinc  with  the  copper  end. 

Voltaic  b&ass  does  not  uppear  to  have  been  obtained  in  a  solid  distinct  form, 
bat  has  been  saccessfully  produced  as  a  coating  upon  a  copper  surface.  Separate 
solutions  are  made  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  of  sulphate  of  zinc  in  cyanide  of 
potassium.  The  two  solutions  are  then  mixed,  and  placed  in  a  decomposing  trough. 
Two  or  three  cells  of  a  battery  are  used,  and  a  brass  plate  connected  with  the  copper 
end.  An  electrotype  copper  medal  or  other  prepared  surface  is  connected  with  the 
zinc.  Brilliant  and  perfectr  brass  soon  appears,  and  will  deposit  slowly  for  some 
hours ;  but  after  a  while,  the  character  of  the  solution  changes,  and  copper  appears  in 
place  of  brass. 

This  hasty  glance  at  the  leading  applications  of  this  art  will  give  an  idea  of  its 
utility.  It  also  comes  into  play  in  cases  where  least  suspected.  Pins  were  tinned 
by  electrotype  long  before  the  art  was  known.  Brass  pins  are  thrown  into  solution 
of  tin  in  cream  of  tartar,  and  are  unchanged ;  but  when  a  lump  of  tin  is  thrown 
among  them,  a  voltaic  pair  is  formed,  and  tin  is  deposited  on  all  the  heap.  Any 
stray  pins  detached  from  the  mass,  escape  the  influence.  Space  would  fail  us  were 
we  to  go  through  the  list  of  crystalline  and  of  simple  bodies  formed  by  these  pro- 
cesses; as  for  instance,  octahedral  crystals  of  protoxide  of  copper;  tetrahedral 
crystals  of  proto-chloride  of  copper;  octahedral  crystals  of  sulphide  of  siWer; 
crystals  of  subnitrate  of  copper  ;  bibasic  carbonate  of  copper,  and  others  too  numerous 
to  name,  have  all  been  formed  by  slow  voltaic  actions.  The  alkaline  metals,  po- 
tassium, sodium,  &c.,  were  first  obtained  by  Davy  in  the  galvanic  way;  magnesium, 
barium,  aluminium,  calcium,  &c.i  are  obtained  by  M.  Bunsen  by  operating  upon  the 
chlorides  of  these  metals  either  in  solution  or  in  a  state  of  fusion. 

Electro-etching  is  produced  at  the  place  where  the  current  enters  the  decom- 
posing trough,  as  at  the  copper-plates  c  of  Jig.  697.  A  plate  of  copper  is  prepared  as 
if  for  the  graver ;  its  face  is  then  covered  with  an  etching  ground  of  asphalte,  wax, 
black  pitch,  and  burgundy  pitch  ;  and  its  back  with  varnish.  The  design  is  then 
traced  through  the  etching  ground  with  a  fine  point ;  the  plate  is  then  placed  in  the 
trough  B,  containing  either  sulphate  of  copper  or  simply  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and 
connected  with  the  copper  of  the  battery.  After  a  few  minutes  it  is  removed,  and 
the  fine  lines  are  stopped  out  with  varnish  ;'  it  is  then  replaced,  and  again,  after  a 
few  minutes  is  removed,  and  the  darker  shades  are  stopped  out ;  the  parts  still  ex- 
posed are  again  subjected  to  the  action,  and  the  etching  is  complete.  When  the 
ground  is  removed,  the  design  will  be  found  etched  upon  the  copper-plate  ready  for 
the  printer. 

Dagukrreottpe  etching  is  a  delicate  operation,  and  requires  much  care.  The 
solution  employed  by  Professor  Grove  was  hydrochloric  acid  and  water  in  equal 
parts,  and  a  battery  of  two  or  three  cells. 

Platinized  silver  is  used  in  face  of  the  daguerreotype,  instead  of  copper.  The  result 
comes  out  in  about  half  a  minute.  An  oxy-chloride  of  silver  is  formed,  and  the 
mercury  of  the  plate  remains  untouched. 

A  Photo-galvano-grapuic  Company  was  formed  in  London  for  carrying  out  the 
process  of  Paul  Pretsch.  He  made  solutions  of  bichromate  of  potash  in  glue  water, 
or  in  solution  of  gelatinr,  instead  of  in  pure  water.  He  then  treated  the  glass  or 
plate  with  these,  and  in  the  usual  way  took  a  picture.  He  washed  the  gelatine  picture 
with  water,  or  solution  of  borax  or  carbonate  of  soda,  which  left  the  picture  in 
relief ;  when  developed,  he  washed  with  spirits  of  wine,  and  obtained  a  sunk  design. 
The  surfaces  thus  prepared,  or  moulds  made  from  them,  were  placed  in  a  galvano- 
-  plastic  apparatus  for  obtaining  an  engraved  plate  from  which  to  print.  The  process 
was  not,  commercially,  successful.     See  Photo-galvanoorapht.^ 

The  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg  prepares  a  plate  for  etching  by  leaving  the  design  on 
the  ground,  and  removing  the  ground  for  the  blank  parts.  When  his  electrot]^ 
operation  is  complete,  the  design  is  in  relief  instead  of  being  in  intaglio  as  in  ordi- 
nary etching. 

Metallo-cbroMes  consist  of  thin  films  of  oxide  of  lead,  deposited  sometimes  on 
polished  plates  of  platinum,  but  most  commonly  on  polished  steel  plates.  The  colours 
are  most  brilliant  and  varied.     Nobili  is  the  author  of  the  process. 

A  saturated  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  is  prepared  and  placed  in  a  horizontal 
trough.  Three  or  four  battery  cells  are  required.  A  steel  plate  is  laid  in  the 
acetate  of  lead  with  its  polished  surface  upward,  and  is  connected  with  the  copper  of 
the  battery.  If  a  wire  is  connected  with  the  zinc  end  of  the  batter}*,  and  held  over 
the  steel  plate  in  the  solution,  a  series  of  circles  in  brilliant  colours,  arise  from  the 
spot  immediately  beneath  the  wire,  and  expand  and  spread,  like  the  circles  when  a 
stone  is  thrown  into  a  pond.  Silver -blond  is  the  first  colour;  then  fawn-colour,  fol- 
lowed by  the  various  shades  of  violet,  and  indigocs  and  blues  ;  lake,  bluish  lake, 
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flttta  »ad  omigtit  grreniA  Tial«t,  and  posaing  ihrongh  reddiah  j>«ltow  to  roce-Iahe, 
which  u  the  tut  coToar  in  the  ■eries. 

Aecordiag  to  the  ihipe  of  the  metal  by  which  (he  cnireiit  enters  —  b«  it  h  point, 
a  alip,  a  cross,  a  concave,  or  a  conyex  disc  —  so  ii  the  form  of  the  coloured  figure 
i&ried-  And  i(  in  addition  (o  Ifaii,  a  paltem  in  card  or  gutla  percha  is  cut  nut  and 
intcrpOMd  betve«&  the  two  inr&crs,  the  action  ii  intcrcepli'd  by  the  portioDS  not 
rcmoied,  and  the  doign  ii  produced  on  the  steel  plate,  in  coloun,  that  ma;  be 
greatly  Tsried,  aeeotiling  lo  the  datitinn  of  the  eiperimeDt.  The  difiercQt  colourl 
are  doe  to  the  different  thiekneasea  of  (he  thin  filmi  of  peroxide  of  lead. 

IL  Becqoerel  [Onpaaed  the  depoait  of  peraiide  of  lead,  and  also  the  red  peroxide  of 
iron,  for  protecting  metaU  from  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  For  the  latter,  proto- 
mlpbale  of  iron  ii  diuoWed  in  ammonia  Bolulioo,  and  operated  upoD  by  two  or  three 

The  moat  important  implication  of  electro,  metallurgy  in  the  arta  hu  been  for 
n^THfO  and  oildiho,  which  is  cnoMeiteDsirely  carried  on  both  at  home  nnd  abroad. 
Rcsalla  that  were  analtainabte.  and  othen  allainable  only  at  great  cost,  are  readily 
pradaced  by  this  mode  of  manipulatiDg.  The  liquids  most  in  use  are  the  cyanide 
folntiona,  first  ictrodnced  by  Messrs.  Elk iuglons.  They  are  prepared  in  Tnriona 
ways.  Cyanide  of  potassiuiD  is  added  carefully  to  dilute  soluliau  of  nilrute  of  silver  ; 
and  the  white  deposit  of  cyanide  of  silver  is  washed,  and  then  dissolved  in  other 
eyanide  of  potaanniD  ;  or  lime  water  is  added  to  the  nitrate  solution,  and  the  brawn 
depuail  of  oxide  of  silver  is  wuhed  and,  while  moist,  is  dissolved  in  cyanide  of 
potanium;  or  common  salt  is  added  10  the  nitrate  solution,  and  the  white  deposit  of 
chlornlc  of  silver  is  washed  and  diieolved  in  cyanide  of  potae*ium.  Or  a  solution  of 
cyanide  of  potatsiam  is  placed  in  the  trough  n.  Jig.  fi97  )  and  the  current  from  three 
or  fhar  celli  ia  passed  into  it  from  a  silver  plate  at  c,  which  conibinra  wiih  and  ii 
dissolved  into  the  liquid,  convertiog  it  into  a  cyanide  of  ailrer  solutioo.  To  prevent 
nlver  being  nbatracted  by  deposition  at  n,  as  the  current  leaves  the  trough,  the 
metal  at  a  ii  placed  within  a  porous  cell  of  cyanide  solution,  so  as  to  limit  the  action. 

Gold  solnlion  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  aabydrntis  peroxide  of  gold  in  cyanide 
of  potaaainm,  or  by  treating  chloride  of  gold  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  or  by  using 
a  gold  plate  and  a  voltaic  current  with  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  in  the  same 
w«  as  described  for  silver  1  and  allowing  the  action  to  eonlinue  until  the  soluiion  ia 
niSdently'  strong  of  gold.  With  these  solutions  electro- plating  and  gilding  are 
readily  accotDpliahcd.  There  are  other  solutions  more  or  less  valuable,  wbicb  will  be 
foaod  in  the  books  that  treat  apon  the  anbJecL 

Pig.  700  shows  a  single  cell  arrangement  for  plating.  The  tine  is  outside,  and  ia 
bent  W  embrace  both  sides  of  the  poroas  cell.     The  article  to  be  plated  ia  within  thia 


cell ;  becanse,  being  the  vessel  of  tmaller  capacity,  let*  of  the  more  ralaahle  ailrer 
ti-luiion  is  required,  and  there  is  less  of  loss  or  waste.  The  same  holds  good  in  a 
greater  degree  of  gold,  lo  a  few  minutes,  the  article  is  covered  wilh  silver.  If  n  few 
drops  of  sulphuret  of  carbon  are  addi-d  to  the  silver  solution,  (he  silver  ia  deposited 
bright.      Oiild  does  not  come  down  quite  so  rapidly  as  silver. 

Except  for  mere  experiment,  these  operations  sre  better  act^ompliilied  nnd  with 
less  waste  by  using  distinct  batteries,  as  ci,/<;.  TOI,  the  solution  of  guld  or  silver  being 
in  a  diatinct  trough  b,  plates  of  silver  or  gold,  as  Ibe  cases  may  be,  being  suspended 
in  fhMit  of  the  article  to  be  coated.  One  or  two  cells,  according  to  the  results  re- 
quired, aie  tucd  for  plating  1  and  three  or  four  for  gilding.     But  gilding  is  never  an 
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irroogemenl  for  operations  on  a  eniiill  scnle.  The  rtsael  a  A,  containing  Ihc  gi^W 
•olnllon,  rests  over  a  imall  stove  or  spirit-lninp.  The  objecla  to  be  fiilt  are  suspended 
by  vires  to  the  couducting  rod  i^.  Id  connection  with  the  line  end  of  the  battery  ;  and 
the  gold  wire  or  plate  c  isconnecled  with  (he  Other  end.  A  temperature  of  from  100°(o 
S00°  is  desirable  ;  the  higher  temperatures  require  fever  baltery  cells ;  irilh  the  hJgheiT, 
one  will  suffiee.  The  solution  of  course  evaporates  under  the  influence  □fhi.'ali  and 
distilled  water  must  be  added  lo  supply  the  loss,  before  each  fresh  operaiion. 

PlBting  and  gilding  is  sacecssfullj  and,    in  point  of   economy,   advantafeonsly 
carried  en  at  Birminghsm.  in  more  than  one  manutkctory.  by  means  of  magneto- 
electricily.    In  the  article  on  Electsic-Teleobaphy  will  be  found  a  description  of  this 
form  of  electric  force  ;  and  the  means  by  which  i 
iet  in  motion  in  A^nt  of  the  poles  of  a  permanent 
soft  iron  core  of  the  electro-magnet  becomes  sltei 

in  tbe  act  of  becoming  a  magnet,  it  raises  up  a  current  in  one  dircclion  m  tti 
witli  which  it  ii  woand    in  the  act  of  ceaa'ng  to  be  a  magnet  it  raises  up  a  curi 
le  direc  on     The  ends  of  the  w  re  are  led  away  and  DKoIaied     Thei 


will  be  found  a  desc 

ignct,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
ely  a  magnet  and  not  a  magnet; 


the  aulatioD  and  articles 
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of  mnny  electro-magoets  grouped  together,  and  many  powerful  magnets  for  exciting 
them  ;  by  which  means  a  continuous  flow  of  a  large  amount  of  electricity  h  ob- 
tained. Fi^.  703  is  an  illustration  of  such  an  arrangement  as  adapted  by  Mr.  Woolrich : 
a  aaa  are  four  dusters  of  permanent  steel  magnets,  seen  from  above  ;  b  bh  b  b'xs  the 
frame-work  of  the  machine  \  ccc  c  are  four  l^rs  of  soft  iron,  wound  with  large  size 
iosnlated  copper  wire ;  J  is  a  circular  disc,  on  which  they  are  mounted,  and  which 
rotates  on  a  vertical  axis,  of  which  f  shows  the  upper  end  ;  e  is  the  commutator, 
from  which  two  wires  are  led  ofif  to  Uie  solution  to  be  operated  upon.  The  permanent 
raagnets  are  U  shaped ;  one  pole  only  of  each  bundle  is  visible  ;  the  other  is  beneath 
the  disc  d,  and  its  freight  of  electro  magnets  c  c,  &c.  The  axis  is  set  in  rotation  by 
a  strap  passing  over  ^e  drum  of  a  shaft  of  the  steam-engine,  that  does  the  ordinary 
work  in  a  factory  ;  and  the  disc  carries  the  electro-magnets  between  the  poles  of  the 
Immanent  magnets,  and  exposes  them  to  the  most  favourable  action  of  these  poles. 
The  number  of  coils  and  magnets  vary  in  proportion  to  the  work  required.  By  this 
arrangement,  not  only  does  each  coil  pass  under  the  influence  of  many  magnets,  but 
each  magnet  acts  successively  on  many  coils ;  and  a  proportionate  supply  of  electri- 
citv  is  the  result— C.  V.  W. 

ELECTRO-MOTIVE  ENGINES.  The  following  remarks  on  this  subject  are  an 
abstract  of  a  communication  read  by  the  editor  to  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
for  which  they  awarded  him  their  Telford  Medal. 

Nnmeroos  electro-magnetic  machines  have  been  made,  but  a  few  only  of  these 
n!<|nire  to  be  described.  In  1832,  Salvatore  Dal  Negro  published  an  account  of  the  at- 
tempts made  by  him  in  this  direction.  As  Dal  Negro's  engine  was  of  a  very  simple 
and  effective  kind,  the  Professor's  description  of  it  may  be  quoted :  —  *'As  I  had  been 
saccessfnl  in  producing  temporary  magnets  of  very  great  power,  with  very  small  elec- 
tro-motors, I  endeavoured  to  apply  this  power  to  moving  machinery.  I  will  now 
briefly  state  by  what  means  I  endeavoured  to  set  a  lever  in  motion.  I  first  used  a 
magnetic  steel  bar,  placed  vertically  between  one  end  of  a  temporary  magnet  The 
bar  vibrated  from  the  attractions  and  repubions  which  took  place  between  its  north 
pole  and  the  north  and  south  poles  of  the  electro-magnet.  In  the  same  way  a  motion 
may  be  effected  in  a  horizontal  plane.  I  also  set  in  motion  a  similar  bar,  by  allowing 
a  piece  of  iron,  set  fi^e  from  the  magnet  at  the  moment  when  its  power  became  =  0 
to  fall  on  one  of  its  ends,  after  this  it  was  immediately  re-attracted.  This  can  be  ef- 
fected in  two  ways  :  the  one  may  be  employed  when  a  quick  motion  is  to  be  produced 
and  the  second  when  a  greater  force  is  wanted ;  in  the  first  case  the  weight  falls  only 
just  oot  of  the  power  of  the  magnet's  attraction,  and  the  instant  the  weight  has  fallen 
opoo  the  bar,  or  lever,  it  is  re-attracted  b^  the  magnet  that  the  action  may  be  re- 
peated: it  is  always  small  in  comparison  with  that  which  the  magnet  cannot  support 
whilst  in  contact.  In  the  second  case  the  whole  weight  which  the  magnet  can  carry 
is  employed,  and  use  is  made  of  the  force  which  draws  it  to  the  magnet.**  Upon  this 
was  founded  several  other  attempts,  particularly  one  by  Dr.  Schulthess,  who  was  so 
satisfied  with  the  result,  that  he  wrote  in  1833  :  — "  If  we  consider  that  electro-magnets 
have  already  been  made,  which  were  capable  of  carrying  20  cwts.,  and  that  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  may  be  made  infinitely  more  powerful,  I  think  I  may 
boldly  assert,  that  electro-magnetism  may  certainly  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
moving  machines.**  Professor  Botto  of  Turin,  also  employed  **  a  lever  put  in  motion 
(in  the  manner  of  a  metronome)  by  the  alternating  of  two  fixed  electro-magnetic 
cylinders,  exerted  on  a  third  movable  cylinder,  connected  with  the  lower  arm  of  the 
lever,  the  upper  part  of  which  maintains  a  metallic  wheel,  serving  in  the  ordinary 
way,  as  a  regulator  in  a  continuous  gyratory  motion.'*  It  will  be  evident  to  any  one 
who  has  observed  the  motion  of  many  of  the  electric  clocks,  that  this  is  in  several 
respects  similar  to  the  pendulous  motions  adopted. 

In  1835,  Professor  Jacobi,  of  St  Petersburg,  published  an  account  of  his  experi- 
ments, which  were  carried  out  on  a  large  scale,  regardless  of  cost,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Emperor  Nicholas.  His  first  idea  was  to  employ  the  attractive  and  repellant 
powers  of  magnetic  bars,  so  that  he  might  obtain  an  advancing  and  receding  motion, 
which  could  be  easily  changed  into  a  continuous  circular  motion.  A  great  many 
machines  have  been  made  upon  this  principle  ;  but  Jacobi,  alone,  as  far  as  can  be 
learned,  has  pointed  out  the  true  cause  of  their  failure.  **  We  know,*'  he  says,  **  the 
ill  effects  of  shocks  in  the  movements  of  machines,  but  there  is  here,  another  incon- 
venience which  IS  not  simply  mechanical  The  soft  iron,  by  these  repeated  shocks 
and  vibrations,  gradually  acquires  at  the  surface  of  contact  the  nature  of  steel ;  there 
will  be  a  considerable  permanent  magnetism,  and  the  transient  magnetic  force  which 
alone  produces  the  movement,  will  be  weakened  in  proportion.  A  number  of  ex- 
periments, which  I  have  made  upon  the  niagnetic  fbrce  of  a  bar  of  soft  iron,  bent 
into  a  horseshoe  form,  has  shown  me  the  great  disadvantage  of  often  repeated  shocks, 
proceeding  from  the  sudden  contact  of  the  armature." 
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Jacobi,  finally  setting  aside  all  oscillating  motions,  produced  a  machine  giving  conti- 
nuous circular  motion,  by  fixing  eight  electro-magnetic  bars  on  a  disc,  movable  round  an 
axis— and  eight  fixed  bars  similarly  arranged  upon  a  fixed  platform.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  bars  admitted  of  much  variety,  provided  it  was  exactly  symmetrical,  and 
that  it  allowed  the  poles  to  approach  each  other  as  nearly  as  possible.  Arrangements 
were  made,  with  much  ingenuity,  by  which  the  poles  of  the  magnets  were  inversed 
directly,  and  so  that  that  inversion  should  take  place  precisely  at  that  point  where 
the  bars  were  opposite  each  other.  One  hundred  and  forty-four  inversions  in  the 
second  were  readily  effected,  and  Jacobi  declared  it  would  be  easy  with  his  apparatus 
^  to* change,  or  to  completely  interrupt,  the  electric  current,  one  thousand,  or  more, 
times  in  a  second." 

A  machine  constructed  upon  this  principle  was,  at  the  desire  and  at  the  cost  of  an 
Imperial  Commission,  put  on  board  a  ten-oared  shallop,  equipped  with  paddle-wheels, 
to  which  the  electro-magnetic  engine  communicated  motion.  The  boat  was  28  feet 
long,  and  7^  feet  in  width,  and  drew  2^  feet  of  water.  In  general,  there  were  ten  or 
twelve  persons  on  board,  and  the  voyage  on  the  Neva  was  continued  during  several 
entire  days.  By  these  experiments  Jacobi  was  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  a  battery 
of  20  square  feet  of  platinum  would  produce  power  equivalent  to  one  horse ;  and  the 
vessel  went  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour.  In  1839,  Jacobi  tried  another  experi- 
ment, with  a  battery  of  64  platinum  plates,  each  having  36  square  inches  of  surface; 
when  the  boat,  with  a  party  of  14  persons  on  board,  went  against  the  stream  at  the 
rate  of  3  miles  an  hour. 

In  1 837,  Mr.  Thomas  Davenport,  of  the  United  States,  constructed  a  rotary  engine, 
in  which  permanent  and  electro-magnets  were  employed.  Mr.  Taylor,  in  1839, 
patented  an  electro-magnetic  engine,  both  in  America  aud  in  this  country,  the  prin- 
cipal novelty  in  which  was,  that  instead  of  changing  the  poles  of  the  magnets,  the 
electric  action  was,  at  fixed  rapid  intervals,  entirely  suspended.  In  1837,  Mr.  David- 
son, of  Edinburgh,  constructed  an  engine,  in  which  he  produced  motion  by  simply 
suspending  the  magnetism,  without  a  change  of  the  poles.  Mr.  Robert  Davidson 
placed  an  electro-magnetic  locomotive  on  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway ;  the 
carriage  was  16  feet  long,  and  6  feet  broad,  and  weighed  about  5  tons.  All  the 
arrangements  appear  to  have  been  very  complete,  but  when  put  in  motion  on  the 
rails,  It  was  not  possible  to  obtain  a  greater  speed  than  four  miles  an  hour. 

Professor  Page's  electro-magnetic  engine  was  for  some  time  looked  upon  as  a 
triumph.  The  fundamental  principle  of  it  is  thus  described :  "  It  is  well  known 
that  when  a  helix  of  suitable  power  is  connected  with  the  poles  of  a  battery  in  action, 
an  iron  bar,  within  it,  will  remain  held  up  by  the  induced  magnetism,  although  the 
helix  be  placed  in  a  vertical  position ;  and  if  the  bar  is  partly  drawn  out  of  the  helix 
by  the  hand,  it  goes  back  with  a  spring,  when  the  hand  lets  go  its  hold.  This  power, 
— the  action  of  the  helix  upon  the  metallic  bar  within  it, — is  the  power  used  in  Pagers 
engine."  Professor  Page  exhibited  one  of  his  engines,  of  between  4  and  5  horse- 
power, at  the  Smithsonian  Institution  ;  the  battery  to  operate  with  being  contained 
within  a  space  of  3  cubic  feet.  It  was  a  reciprocating  engine  of  2  feet  stroke,  and 
the  whole,  including  the  battery,  weighed  about  one  ton.  Professor  Page  stated,  that 
the  consumption  of  3  lbs.  of  zinc  per  day  would  produce  one  horse-power.  This 
statement  requires  further  investigation. 

Many  similar  attempts  have  been  made,  to  construct  effective  machines  to  be 
moved  by  the  power  of  the  voltaic  battery.  Among  others,  Mr.  Henley  constructed 
an  electro-magnetic  engine  of  considerable  power,  for  Mr.  Talbot,  and  another  for 
Professor  Wheatstone.  In  these  there  were  many  ingenious  mechanical  arrange- 
ments, invented  to  overcome  some  of  the  difficulties  hitherto  encountered ;  but  the 
physical  conditions  were  similar  to  those  already  described.  Mr.  Talbot's  engine 
was  3  feet  6  inches  long,  and  2  feet  6  inches  wide ;  when  excited  by  a  Grove's 
battery,  consisting  of  four  cells  with  double  plates  of  zinc,  9  inches  by  6^  inches, 
platinum  plates  9  inches  by  5^  inches,  excited  by  diluted  sulphuric  acid  in  the  pro- 
portions of  1  to  4,  and  concentrated  nitric  acid,  it  drove  a  lathe,  with  which  was 
turned  a  gun-metal  pulley  5  inches  in  diameter ;  but  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour  the 
battery  was  quite  exhausted. 

Mr.  Hjorth,  a  few  years  since,  exhibited  in  I-iondon  a  large  machine,  constructed 
somewhat  on  the  principle  of  Page's ;  this,  however,  failed  to  produce  any  great  me- 
chanical effect,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  abandoned.  Dr.  Lardner  stated,  in  1851, 
that  M.  Gustavo  Froment,of  Paris,  was  using,  with  much  advantage,  an  electro-mag- 
netic engine  in  his  workshops  for  turning  lathes,  planing  machines,  &c.  Its  use, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  abandoned,  on  account  of  the  great  cost  of  the  battery 
power. 

liaukel  and  Fessel,  on  the  Continent,  the  Rev.  James  William  M'Gauley,  Dr. 
Kemp,  and  others,  in  Great  Britain,  have,  at  different  times,  excited  much  attention 
by  the  ingenious  machines  which  they  have  constructed. 
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Notwithstanding  these  DUmerous  trials,  and,  connected  with  them,  an  ahnost  infi- 
nite amount  of  experiment,  it  does  not  appear,  that  any  satisfactory  explanation  has 
ever  been  given  of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  idea  of  em- 
ploying electricity  as  a  motive  power.  It  was  mainly  with  the  view  of  directing  atten- 
tion to  these  causes,  that  the  essay  read  was  written. 

Electro-magnetism  undoubtedly  affords  an  almost  unlimited  power.  An  electro* 
magnet  may  be  constructed  which  shall  have  a  lifting  power  equal  to  many  tons. 
It  is  probable,  that  there  are  limits  beyond  which  it  would  not  be  possible  to  increase 
the  power  of  electro-magnets ;  those  limits  have  not  yet  been  reached ;  but  supposing 
them  to  be  attained,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  multiplying  of  the  number  of 
electro-magnets  in  the  arrangements.  It  may  be  stated,  in  connection  with  this  part 
of  the  subject,  that  fh>m  experiments  made  with  Hearder's  magnetometer,  it  appears 
that  the  development  of  magnetism  in  iron  observes  some  special  peculiarities.  These 
may  be  thus  stated :  —  Wi&  the  same  electro  magnet  there  is,  as  the  voltaic  pairb  in 
the  battery  are  increased,  a  gradual  increase  of  magnetic  force.  With  from  one  to 
seven  elements  there  appears  an  average  excess  of  31  lbs. ;  after  this  point,  with  the 
increase  of  battery  power,  by  the  addition  of  pair  after  pair  of  zinc  and  platinum 
elements,  the  production  of  power  bears  a  decreasing  ratio  to  the  power  employed. 
and  at  last,  the  addition  of  five  elements  was  not  found  to  produce  an  increase  of  ef- 
fect equivalent  to  the  value  of  one  element  In  all  experiments,  therefore,  on  elec- 
tro-magnetic machines,  the  experimentalist  has  first  to  determine  the  utmost  power 
which  the  soft  iron  is  capable  of  assuming,  in  relation  to, — Ist.  The  number  of  coils 
of  wire  on  the  iron;  and  2nd,  the  number  of  elements  employed  in  the  exciting 
soorce — the  voltaic  battery.  The  length  of  the  iron  and  its  thickness  are  also  points 
demanding  special  considerations  from  the  constructor  of  an  electro-magnetic  machine. 

There  remains  now  to  examine  the  production  of  the  power,  Electro-Magnetism. 

The  electro-mechanician  is  dependent  upon  his  battery,  in  the  same  way  as  a 
steam  engineer  is  dependent  upon  his  fire  and  his  boiler,  for  the  production  of  me- 
chanical effect 

Voltaic  batteries  vary  in  their  effects,  and  hence  arise  statements  which  differ 
widely  from  each,  other,  as  to  the  result  obtained,  by  the  destruction  (?  change  of 
form)  of  a  given  quantity  of  metal  in  the  battery. 

Dr.  Botto  states,  that  45  lbs.  of  zinc,  consumed  in  a  Grove's  battery,  are  sufficient  to 
work  one-horse  power  electro-magnetic  engine  for  twenty-four  hours. 

Mr.  Joule  says  the  same  results  would  have  been  obtained,  had  a  Daniell*s  battery 
been  used,  by  the  consumption  of  75  lbs.  of  zinc. 

It  is  impossible,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  enter  into  the  theory  of  the  voltaic 
battery,  or  to  describe  the  varieties  of  arrangeaent  which  have  been  adopted  for  gene- 
rating (developing)  electrical  force  in  the  form  of  a  current,  with  the  greatest  ^ect, 
at  the  smallest  cost. 

Oo  this  point  the  evidence  of  Jacobi  may  be  quoted :  — "  With  regard  to  the 
magnetic  machine,  it  will  be  of  great  importance  to  weaken  the  effects  of  the  counter 
current,  without  at  the  same  time  weakening  the  magnetism  of  the  bars.  It  is  the 
alternate  combination  of  the  pairs  of  plates  in  the  voltaic  pile,  which  permits  us  to 
increase  the  speed  of  rotation  at  will.  We  know  the  magnetic  power  of  the  current 
is  not  sensibly  augmented  by  increasing  the  number  of  the  pairs  of  plates,  but  the 
counter  current  is  considerably  weakened  by  its  being  forced  to  pass  through  a  great 
many  layers  of  liquid.  In  fact,  on  using  twelve  voltaic  pairs,  each,  half  a  square 
foot,  instead  of  four  copper  troughs,  each  with  a  surface  two  square  feet,  which  I 
had  hitherto  used,  the  speed  of  rotation  rose  at  least  250  or  300  revolutions  in  a 
minute." 

Mechanical  force,  whether  obtained  in  the  form  of  man-power,  horse-power, 
steam-power,  or  electrical-power,  is  the  result  of  a  change  of  form  in  matter.  In  the 
animal,  it  is  the  result  of  muscular  and  nervous  energy,  which  is  maintained  by  the 
due  supply  of  food  to  the  stomach.  In  the  steam-engine,  it  is  the  result  of  vapour 
pressure,  which  is  kept  up  by  the  constant  addition  of  fuel  to  the  fires,  under  the 
boilers.  In  the  magnetic  machine,  it  is  the  result  of  currents  circulating  through 
wires,  and  these  currents  are  directly  dependent  upon  the  chemical  change  of  zinc 
or  of  some  other  metal  in  the  battery.     Then, 

Animal  power  depends  on  food. 
Steam  power  depends  on  coal. 
Electrical  power  depends  on  zinc 

An  equivalent  of  coal  is  consumed  in  the  furnace  —  that  is,  it  unites  its  carbon 
with  oxygen  to  form  carbonic  acid,  and  its  hydrogen  with  oxygen  to  form  water, 
and  during  this  change  of  state  the  quantity  of  heat  developed  has  a  constant  relation 
to  the  chemical  action  going  on. 
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Mr.  Joule  has  proved  by  a  series  of  most  satisfactory  experiments,  that :  "  The 
quantity  of  heat  capable  of  increasing  the  temperature  of  a  pound  of  water  by  one 
degree  of  Fahrenheit's  scale  is  equal  to,  and  may  be  converted  into,  a  mechanical 
force  capable  of  raising  838  lbs.  to  the  perpendicular  height  of  one  foot.** 

Mr.  J.  Scott  Russell  has  shown  that  in  the  Cornish  boilers,  at  Huel  Towan  and  the 
United  Mines,  the  combustion  of  one  pound  of  Welsh  coal  evaporates  of  ^-ater,  from 
its  initial  temperature,  10*68°  and  10*48°  n-spectively.  "But,**  says  Mr.  «loule,  ''we 
have  shown  that  one  degree  is  equal  to  £38  lbs.  raised  to  the  height  of  one  foot 
Therefore  the  heat  evolved  by  the  combustion  of  one  pound  of  coal  is  equivalent  to  the 
mechanical  force  capable  of  raising  9,584,206  lbs.  to  the  height  of  one  foot,  or  to 
al)out  ten  times  the  duty  of  the  best  Cornish  engines." 

Such  are  the  conditions  under  which  heat  is  employed  as  a  motive  power.  An 
equivalent  of  zinc  is  acted  on  by  the  acid  in  the  cells  of  the  battery,  and  is  oxidised 
thereby.  In  this  process  of  oxidation  a  given  quantity  of  electricity  is  set  in  motion  ; 
but  the  quantity  available  for  use,  falls  very  far  below  the  whole  amount  developed 
by  the  oxidation  of  the  zinc.  The  electricity,  or  electrical  disturbance,  is  generated 
on  .the  surface  of  the  zinc ;  it  passes  through  the  acidulated  fluid  to  the  copper  plate 
or  platinum  plate,  and  in  thus  passing  from  one  medium  to  another,  it  has  to  overcome 
certain  mechanical  resistances,  and  thus  a  portion  of  the  force  is  lost.  This  takes  place 
in  every  cell  of  the  voltaic  arrangement,  and  consequently  the  proportion  of  zinc  which  is 
consumed  j  to  produce  any  final  mechanical  result,  is  considerably  greater  than  it  should 
be  theoretically. 

Joule  gives  as  the  results  of  his  experiments,  the  mechanical  force  of  the  current 
produced  in  a  Daniell's  battery  as  equal  to  1,106,160  lbs.  raised  one  foot  high,  per 
pound  of  zinc,  and  that  produced  in  a  Grove's  battery  as  equal  to  1,843,600  lbs.  raised 
one  foot  high,  per  pound  of  zinc 

It  need  scarcely  be  stated,  that  this  is  infinitely  above  what  can  be  practically  ob- 
tained. A  great  number  of  experiments,  made  by  the  Author  some  years  since, 
enabled  him  to  determine,  as  the  mean  average  result  of  the  currents,  produced  by 
several  forms  of  battery  power,  that  one  grain  of  zinc,  consumed  in  the  battery, 
would  exert  a  force  equal  to  lifting  86  lbs-  one  foot  high.  Mr.  Joule  and  Dr.  Scoresby 
thus  sum  up  a  series  of  experimental  results :  **  Upon  the  whole,  we  feel  ourselves 
justified  in  fixing  the  maximum  available  duty  of  an  electro-magnetic  engine,  worked 
by  a  Daniell's  battery,  at  80  lbs.  raised  a  foot  high,  for  each  grain  of  zinc  consumed." 
This  is  about  one-half  the  theoretical  maximum  duty.  In  the  Cornish  engines,  doing 
the  best  duty,  one  grain  of  coal  raised  143  lbs.  one  foot  high.  The  difference  in  the 
cost  of  zinc  and  coal  need  scarcely  be  remarked  on.  The  present  price  of  the  metal 
is  35/.  per  ton,  and  coal  can  be  obtained,  including  carriage  to  the  engines,  at  less 
than  \t,  per  ton ;  and  the  carbon  element  does  two- thirds  more  work  thui  can  possi- 
bly be  obtained  from  the  metallic  one. 

By  improving  the  battery  arrangements,  operators  may  eventually  succeed  in 
getting  a  greater  available  electrical  force.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the 
development  of  any  physical  force  observes  a  constant  law.  Whether  in  burning  coal 
in  the  furnace,  or  zinc  or  iron  in  the  battery,  the  chemical  equivalent  represents  the 
theoretical  mechanical  power.  Therefore,  the  atomic  weight  of  the  carbon  atom  being 
6,  and  that  of  the  zinc  atom  being  32,  it  is  not  practicable,  under  the  best  possible  ar» 
rangements,  to  obtain  anything  like  the  same  mechanical  power  from  zinc  which  can 
be  obtained  from  coal.  Zinc  burns  at  an  elevated  temperature  ;  in  burning  a  pound 
of  zinc  there  should  be  obtained,  as  heat,  the  same  amount  of  mechanical  power  which 
is  obtained  as  electricity  in  the  battery.  The  heat  being  more  easily  applied  as  a 
prime  mover,  it  would  be  far  more  economical  to  bum  zinc  under  a  boiler,  and  to  use 
it  for  generating  8team  power,  than  to  consume  zinc  in  a  voltaic  battery  for  generating 
electro-magnetical  power. 

ELECTRO-PLATING  AND  GILDING  IRON.  Professor  Wood,  of  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  in  a  paper,  which  he  hascommunicated  to  the  Scientific  American^  recom- 
mends the  following  as  useful  recipes  for  the  electro-metallurgist.  He  says,  *'  I  believe  it 
is  the  first  time  that  a  solution  for  plating  direct  on  iron,steeU  or  Britannia  metal  has  been 
published.  In  most  of  the  experiments  I  have  used  Smee's  battery ;  but  for  depositing 
brass  I  prefer  a  battery  fitted  up  as  Grove's,  using  artificial  graphite  —  obtained  from 
the  inside  of  broken  coal-gas  retorts  —  in  the  place  of  platinum.  With  one  large  cell 
(the  zinc  cylinder  being  8  j:3  inches,  and  excited  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  sulphuric 
acid  and  twelve  parts  water,  the  graphite  being  excited  with  commercial  nitric  acid) 
I  have  plated  six  gross  of  polished  iron  buckles  per  hour  with  brass.  I  have  also 
coated  type  and  stereotype  plates  with  brass,  and  find  it  more  durable  than  copper- 
facing." 

To  prepare  Cyanide  of  Silver.  —  1 .  Dissolve  1  oz.  of  pure  silver  in  2  oz.  of  nitric 
acid  and  2  oz.  of  hot  water,  afler  which  i.dd   1   quart  of  hot  water.     2.  Dissolve 
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5  OS.  of  the  cyanide  of  potassium  in  1  quart  of  water.  To  the  firet  prepaiuiion  add 
by  deerees  a  small  portion  of  the  second  preparation,  until  tlie  whole  of  the  silver  is 
precipitated,  which  may  be  known  by  stirring  the  mixture  and  allowing  it  to  settle. 
Then  drop  into  the  clear  liquid  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  second  preparation  from 
the  end  of  a  glass  rod  ;  if  the  clear  liquid  is  rendered  turbid,  it  is  a  proof  that  the 
wbde  of  the  silver  is  not  separated  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  liquid  is  not  altered,  it 
is  a  proof  that  the  silver  is  separated.  The  clear  liquid  is  now  to  be  poured  off,  and 
the  precipitate,  which  is  the  cyanide  of  silver,  washed  at  least  four  times  in  hot 
water.  The  precipitate  may  now  be  dried  and  bottled  for  use.  To  prepare  Cyanide 
of  Gold.  —  Dissolve  1  oz.  of  fine  gold  in  1*4  oz.  of  nitric  acid  and  2  oz.  of  muriatic 
acid  ;  after  it  is  dissolved  add  1  quart  of  hot  water,  and  precipitate  with  the  second 
preparation,  proceeding  the  same  as  for  the  cyanide  of  silver.  To  prepare  Cyanides 
of  Copper  and  Zinc. — For  copper,  dissolve  I  oz.  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  1  pint  of  hot 
water.  For  zinc,  dissolve  1  oz.  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc  in  1  pint  of  hot  water,  and 
proceed  the  same  as  for  cyanide  of  silver.  The  electro- plater,  to  insure  success  in 
plating  upon  all  metals  and  metallic  alloys,  must  have  two  solutions  of  silver ;  the 
first  to  whiten  or  fix  the  silver  to  such  metals  as  iron,  steel,  Britannia  metal,  and 
German  silver ;  the  second  to  finish  the  work,  as  any  amount  of  silver  can  be  deposited 
in  a  reguline  state  from  the  second  solution.  First,  or  Whitening  Solution. — Dissolve 
2^  lbs.  (troy)  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  8  oz.  carbonate  of  soda,  and  5  oz.  cyanide  of 
silver  in  one  gallon  of  rain  or  distilled  water.  This  solution  should  be  used  with 
a  compound  battery,  of  three  to  ten  pairs,  according  to  the  size  of  the  work  to  be 
plated.  Second,  or  Finishing  Solution.  —  Dissolve  4 J  oz.  (troy)  of  cyanide  of  potas- 
siam,  and  1  ^  oz.  of  cyanide  of  silver,  in  1  gallon  of  rain  or  distilled  water.  This 
solntion  should  be  used  with  one  large  cell  of  Srace's  battery,  observing  that  the  silver 
plate  is  placed  as  near  the  surface  of  the  articles  to  be  plated  as  possible. — N.B.  By 
using  the  first,  or  whitening  solution,  you  may  insure  the  adhesion  of  silver  to  all 
kinds  of  brass,  bronze,  red  cock  metal,  type  metal,  &c.,  without  the  use  of  mercury, 
which  is  so  injurious  to  the  human  system.  To  prepare  a  Solution  of  Gold. — 
Dissolve  4  oz.  (troy)  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  1  oz.  of  cyanide  of  gold,  in  1 
gallon  of  rain  or  distilled  water.  This  solutiou  is  to  be  used  warm  (about  90^  Fahr.) 
with  a  battery  of  at  least  two  cells.  Gold  can  be  deposited  of  various  shades  to  suit 
the  artist,  by  adding  to  th^  solution  of  gold  a  small  quantity  of  the  cyanides  of  silver, 
copper,  or  zinc,  and  a  few  drops  of  the  hydro  sulphuret  of  ammonia.*' 

ELECTRO- PLATING  BATH.    See  Cyanides. 

ELECTRO-SORTING  APPARATUS.  -  M.  Froment  has  devised  an  apparatus 
for  the  separation  of  iron  from  matters  by  which  it  may  be  accompanied.  The  ap- 
paratus consists  of  a  wheel  carrying  on  its  circumference  eighteen  electro-magnets. 
The  iron  ore  reduced  and  pulverised  is  spread  continually  upon  one  of  the  extremitii  s 
of  a  cloth  drawn  along  with  it,  and  passed  under  the  electro-magnets  in  motion.  The 
iron  in  the  ore  which  has  of  course  been  brought  into  a  magnetic  state  by  any  of  the 
processes  by  which  this  may  be  effected,  is  separated  by  the  magnets,  and  the 
impurities  carried  onward.     See  De  la  Rivers  Electricity. 

ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHY.  The  simultaneous  appearance  of  the  electric  spark 
at  the  respective  ends  of  a  long  conducting  wire  forcibly  arrested  the  attention  of 
electricians  in  the  early  days  of  the  science. 

A  series  of  remarkable  experiments  were  made  by  Dr.  Watson,  commencing  on 
July  I4tb,  1747;  when  he  passed  an  electric  discharge  from  the  Thames  bank  at 
'Westminsti^r  to  the  opposite  bank  at  Lambeth,  by  means  of  a  wire  suspended  to 
Westminster  Bridge.  He  continued  his  researches;  and,  on  August  the  5th  of  the 
following  year,  he  arranged  12,276  feet  of  wire  at  Shooter's  Hill,  the  beginning,  the 
middle,  and  the  end  of  which  were  led  into  the  same  apartment.  He  found  out  that 
the  electric  signs  at  the  middle  of  the  wire  coincided  in  time  with  the  discharge  at  the 
two  ends,  proving  that  the  passage,  at  least  in  such  a  length  of  wire,  was  instantaneous. 
In  reference  to  these  results  Professor  Muschenbrock  wnite  to  Dr.  Watson;  "Mog- 
nificentissimis  tuis  experimentis,  superasti  conatus  omnium." 

The  idea  of  applying  this  property  to  the  transmission  afar  of  telegraph  signals 
proper  was  an  early  and  natural  result  of  these  discoveries.  But  many  onward  steps 
were  necessary  before  the  idea  could  assume  any  definite  form ;  and  further  advances 
in  knowledge  were  essential  before  the  idea  could  be  realised. 

It  would  far  exceed  our  limits  were  we  to  attempt  the  most  hurried  sketch  of  the 
history  of  this  art ;  we  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  illustrating  the  leading 
doctrines,  that  have  been  realised  in  the  telegraph  systems  which  are  most  in  favour 
at  the  time  in  which  we  write. 

Locked  up,  as  it  were,  in  all  bodies,  is  a  large  store  of  electric  force,  the  equilibrium 
of  which  is  disturbed  in  a  greater  or  less  decree  by  a  variety  of  causes,  some  extremely 
simple,  others  more  complex  ;  and,  according  as  one  or  other  cause  is  in  operiUion, 
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the  conditions  under  which  the  electric  force  is  manifested  vary ;  some  conditions 
being  very  unfavourable,  and  others  very  favourable  to  the  object  in  view. 

Friction  is  a  well  known  means  of  producing  electric  eflfects.  Amber  (in  Gretk 
electron)  was  the  first  substance  on  which  they  were  noticed  in  a  special  manner,  and 
hence  the  name.  Light  bodies,  such  as  gold  leaf,  or  feathers,  are  attracted  by  rubbed 
amber ;  the  leaf  gold  is  quickly  repelled  again,  the  feathers  not  so  readily.  In  due 
course  it  was  discovered  that  this  diflference  of  behaviour  is  due  to  the  gold  conducting 
electricity,  and  the  feathers  not  so;  the  one  allowing  the  force  to  difiPuse  itself  about  it, 
the  other  receiving  and  retaining  it  only  in  or  near  the  points  of  contact ;  if  the  former 
property  were  universal  it  would  be  impossible  to  collect  electricity ;  if  the  latter,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  get  rid  of  it  Conduction  is  well  illustrated  and  turned  to 
useful  account  in  the  iron  and  copper  wires,  by  which  distant  telegraph  stations  are 
connected  with  each  other ;  insulation^  by  the  glass  or  porcelain  articles  with  which 
the  said  conducting  wires  are  suspended  to  the  poles  above  ground,  and  by  the  gutta 
percha  with  which  the  subterranean  or  submarine  wires  are  covered. 

The  rapidity  with  which  electric  force  traverses  conductors  depends  upon  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  conductors  are  placed;  in  one  case,  as  in  that  of  wire 
suspended  in  the  air,  the  electric  force  has  little  else  to  do  than  to  travel  onward  and  be 
discharged  from  the  far  end  of  the  wire ;  in  the  other  case,  as  in  that  of  buried  wire, 
it  has  to  disturb  the  electric  equilibrium  of  the  gutta  percha  as  it  travels  onward,  and 
thus  suffers  considerable  retardation.  The  greatest  recorded  velocity  of  a  signal 
through  a  suspended  copper  telegraph  wire  is  1,752,800  miles  per  second,  by  M. 
Hipp;  the  lowest  velocity  through  a  buried  copper  wire,  750  miles  per  second 
by  Faraday.  Intermediate  velocities  are  recorded,  for  which  the  nature  of  the  wire 
or  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  placed  were  different  Wheatstone  found  the 
velocity  of  electricity  under  different  conditions  from  the  above  lo  be  288,000  miles  per 
second.  His  wire  was  copper,  and  was  wound  on  a  frame.  The  electricity  that  was 
employed  by  Mr.  Wheatstone  in  these  experiments  was  obtained  from  the  friction  of 
glass  against  an  amalgam  of  tin.  The  various  velocities  are  due  partly  to  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  conducting  wire  is  placed,  and  partly,  no  doubt,  to  the 
varied  properties  of  electricity  from  various  sources.  And  the  very  different  methods 
of  reading  off  the  velocities  in  this  and  in  other  cases  may  have  an  influence  over  the 
respective  values. 

Electricity  is  obtained  from  other  sources  than  friction  with  so  much  greater  faci- 
lity, and  in  forms  so  much  more  applicable  and  manageable  for  telegraphic  purposes, 
that  frictional  electricity  has  not  been  applied  in  real  practice.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  passed  over  in  this  place,  because  one  of  the  earliest  telegraphs,  perhaps  the  very 
first  in  which  a  long  length  of  wire  was  actually  used,  was  actuated  by  this  form  of 
electricity.  In  1816  Mr.  Ronalds  established,  in  the  grounds  attached  to  his  residence 
at  Hammersmith,  eight  miles  of  wire  suspended  by  silk  to  dry  wood,  besides  175 
yards  of  buried  wire  in  glass  tubes  embedded  in  pitch  and  enclosed  in  troughs  of 
wood.  He  obtained  his  electricity  from  a  common  electrical  machine,  and  his  signals 
from  the  motion  of  light  bodies,  balls  of  elder  pith,  produced  under  circumstances 
analogous  to  those  to  which  we  have  already  referred.  At  the  far  end  of  his  tele- 
graph wire  two  pith  balls  were  suspended  close  together.  Electricity  applied  at  the 
home  end  of  the  wire  at  once  diffused  itself  throughout  the  conducting  system, 
including  the  pair  of  light  balls.  Just  as  we  have  seen  gold  leaf  recede  after  having 
approached  rubbed  amber,  and  acquired  an  electric  charge ;  so  the  pith  balls,  each 
being  charged  with  electricity,  derived  from  the  same  source,  recede  from  each  other ; 
and  this  in  obedience  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  static  electricity,  for  which  we 
must  refer  readers  to  treatises  on  the  subject  Here,  then,  we  have  one  solitary 
signaL  The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Ronalds  turned  it  into  language  was  ingenious. 
He  pressed  time  into  his  service,  and  by  combining  time  and  motion  he  obtamed  a 
language.  He  provided  a  clock  movement  at  each  station ;  the  clocks  were  so  regu- 
lated as  to  be  synchronous  in  their  movements ;  each  of  them  carried,  in  lieu  of  a 
hand,  a  light  disc,  having  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  other  signals  engraved  on  it. 
The  disc  was  hidden  by  a  screen,  in  which  was  one  opening.  It  is  obvious  that  if 
the  clocks  were  started  together,  and  had  uniform  rates,  the  same  letter  at  the  same 
time  would  be  visible  through  the  opening  in  each  screen  ;  and  letter  by  letter  would 
pass  seriatim  and  simultaneously  before  the  respective  openings.  If  absolute  unifor- 
mity is  difficult  for  long  periods,  it  is  practicable  for  shorter.  The  sender  of  a  mes- 
sage watched  the  opening  of  his  screen ;  the  moment  the  letter  approached  that  he 
desired  to  telegraph  he  charged  the  wire  with  electricity,  and  the  balls  at  the  far 
station  moved ;  the  letter  then  visible  there  corresponded  with  the  one  at  the  home 
station,  and  was  read  off  The  sender  watched  till  the  next  letter  he  required  came 
round,  and  so  on. 

Let  OS  now  pass  on  to  some  of  the  leading  features  of  electro-telegraphy,  as  it  has 
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been  reftiited  of  Imte  yean,  and  to  a  description  of  some  of  the  telegraph  instnimeotf 
that  are  most  in  ose. 

Chemical  action  is  the  most  fertile  source  of  electricity.  If  a  silver  fork  and  a 
Bitffl  knife  are  connected  together  hy  a  piece  of  wire,  and  the  fork  is  thrust  into  a 
piece  of  meat,  say  a  hot  mutton  chop,  the  moment  an  incision  is  made  in  the  meat 
with  the  knife,  electricity  will  pass  along  the  wire,  and  continue  to  do  so  while  the 
above  disposition  of  things  remains.  Upon  the  proper  test  being  applied,  the  elec- 
tricity IS  readily  detected.  This  is  the  current  form  of  electricity.  The  amount  of 
f.irce  in  circulation  in  this  particular  combination  is  noc  very  great,  and  its  power  of 
trareliingtoa  distance  is  not  very  high,  but  still  it  is  quite  capable  of  producing  good. 
sgnils,  oo  a  delicate  arrangement  of  the  needle  instrument  (of  which  more  hereafter) 
with  which  in  England  we  are  so  familiar. 

The  amount  of  electricity  obtained  b^  means  of  chemical  action,  is  increased  to 
the  required  extent  by  a  judicious  selection  of  metals,  and  of  the  liquid  or  liquids  in 
which  they  are  immersed.  Zinc  is  invariably  used  as  one  of  the  metals ;  it  is  repre- 
sented by  the  iron  of  the  knife  in  the  above  experiment  Copper,  silver,  and  platinum 
or  graphite  (gas  carbon)  is  selected  for  the  other  metal.  When  the  two  metals  are 
ifflmeraed  in  a  same  liquid,  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  with  salt-water,  or  fresh,  is 
employed.  When  two  liquids  are  used,  they  arc  separated  by  a  porous  partition  ; 
die  sine  is  nsnally  placed  in  the  sulphuric  acid  solution,  and  the  other  metal  in  a 
•olntion  Taryfng  with  the  nature  of  the  arran^i^cmcnts  proposed.  Zinc  is  naturally 
aolnble  iu  the  acid  solution  in  question ;  and  would  therefore  waste  away  and  be 
consumed  at  the  expense  also  of  the  acid,  unless  precautions  were  taken  to  make  it 
reuse  the  ordinary  action  of  the  solveut.  When  zinc  is  dissolved  in  mercury  it  is  not 
attacked^  onder  ordinary  circumstances,  by  sulphuric  acid  solution.  Ilcnce  the  plates 
of  sine  employed  in  all  good  voltaic  combinations,  as  they  are  called,  into  which 
this  acid,  in  a  free  state,  enters,  are  protected  by  being  well  amalgamated,  that  is, 
Cfaey  are  dipped  in  a  strong  acid  mixture  and  well  washed ;  and  are  then  dipped  into 
a  mercury  bath,  and  are  placed  aside  to  drain.  The  operation  is  generally  repeated 
a  seeond  time ;  and,  in  the  best  arrangements,  the  further  precaution  is  taken  of 
standing  the  sine  plate,  while  in  the  acid  water,  in  some  loose  mercury,  placed  either 
IB  the  kKtom  of  the  containing  vessel,  or  in  a  gutta  percha  cell :  by  the  latter  arrange- 
nent,  mercury  is  economised.  In  single  li(iuid  arrangements,  it  is  desirable  to  select 
a  metal  that  is  not  attacked  by  the  acid.  Copper  has  been  extensively  used,  and  is 
very  raloable ;  but  it  possesses  the  defect  of  being  slowly  attackable.  The  waste, 
howerer,  that  it  suffers  in  itself  from  this  cause,  is  of  small  moment  compared  with 
eertann  secondiiry  results,  which  terminate  in  the  consumption  of  the  acid  and  the 
sine,  and  the  destruction  of  the  functions  of  the  apparatus.  Gold  or  platinum  are 
free  from  these  defects,  but  are  too  costly.  Silver,  is  to  a  great  extent  free  from 
ttMMi,  and  has  been  much  and  successfully  used,  especially  when  platinised,  that  is, 
haTiog  its  surface  covered  with  finely  divided  powder  of  platinum.  The  corrosion 
from  gas  retorts,  cut  into  plates,  and  similarly  treated,  forms  with  amalgamated  ziuo 
ooe  of  the  cheapest  and  most  effective  combinations. 

A  single  pair  of  plates,  no  matter  what  their  character,  is  unable  to  produce  a  force 
fSkal  can  orercome  the  resistance  of  a  wire  of  any  length,  and  produce  an  ayailablc 
result  at  a  distant  station ;  and  hence  a  series  of  pairs  are  employed  in  the  teiegraphio 
STTangemeDts.  s  (Jig.  704)  represents  a  common  mode  of  arranging  a  series  of  pairs  of 
plates.  It  consists  of  a  wooden  trough  made  water-tight,  and  divided  into  water-tight 
eells.  The  metals  are  connected  in  pairsby  copper  bands ;  each  pair  is  placed  astride  over 
a  paitittOD,  and  all  the  sines  face  one  way.  When  the  plates  (copper-zinc)  are  placed 
to,  and  the  eeUs  are  filled  up  with  pure  white  sand,  and  the  acid  water  poured  in,  we 
have  the  Terj  portable  battery  that  was  originally  used  by  Mr.  Cooke,  and  is  still 
much  employed  in  England.  When  batteries  of  a  higher  class  are  employed,  the 
eells  are  distinct  pots  or  jars ;  and  g^eat  precautions  are  taken  to  prerent  any  conduct- 
ing communication  existing  between  the  neighbonring^ells,  save  by  means  of  the 
eopper  band.  In  the  trough  form  there  is  a  leakage  and  loss  of  force  from  cell  to 
eelL  The  c  or  copper  is  the  positire  end  of  such  a  series,  and  the  z  or  zinc,  the 
negatiTe;  and  both  are  in  a  condition  to  discharge,  either  each  to  the  other,  by  means 
of  a  wire  led  fh>m  one  to  the  other,  or  each  to  the  earth,  one  by  a  wire  leading  to 
the  earth  at  the  place  where  the  battery  stands,  and  the  other  by  a  long  wire  (say  a 
telegraph  wire),  leading  to  the  earth  at  a  distant  place.  The  resistance  to  be  over- 
come is.  in  the  former  case,  less  ;  and  the  current  of  force  in  circulation  is  propor- 
tionately greater.  Under  whatever  circumstances  a  wire  takes  part  in  promoting  the 
discharge  of  an  apparatus  of  this  kind,  the  whole  of  the  said  wire  is  in  a  condition  to  indi* 
cate  the  presence  of  the  force  that  is  pervading  it ;  and  as  the  force  may  be  presented  to 
the  wire  in  either  of  two  directions,  that  is  to  say,  the  copper  or  the  zinc,  namely,  the 
positiye  or  the  negative  end  of  the  battery,  may  be  presented  to  the  given  end  of  the 
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will  be  modified  Bccordioglr.     K^t 

iDT«ned3t  pltraiure,  but  it  can  be 

maiDlUDed     Tor     any 

length    of  lime,  great 

ther  ditectioD.  TbU  ii 
accomplished  b;  Ta- 
rloul  mechanical  ar- 
rangemeDts,  which  are 
the  ke  j>,  commulators, 
or  handles  of  the  va- 
rious telegraph  instm- 

hereofler),  amd  are 
often  ihe  onlj  part 
presenting  an;  com- 
plexity abODt  them. 
Infig.  704,  the  source  of 
electricity,  E,  we  have 
already  deseribed ;  the 

abnormal  atate  of  the 

gnip     propt 
h    pa      A.      Th 


any 


[s  signala  with  the  home 
discharging  a 


part  of  the  circuit  of  the  wire  w  w,  il  would  con 

One  of  Ihe  properties  possessed  by  a  wire,  during  the  c  ^    „ 

ballery,  is  lo  deflect  a  nugoetiBed  needle.  If  ihe  two  are  parallel  in  the  normal  s 
of  ibe  wire,  the  needle  is  deflected  [bis  way  or  that,  when  the  wire  is  in  the  abnormal 
state  1  and  if  the  needle  is  nTjf  delicate,  and  a  large  enough  amonut  of  eleelricitj  is 
circulating  through  the  wire,  Ihe  needle  reaches  Ihe  maximum  deflection  of  90" 
This  is  an  extreme  case,  and  cannoi  he  approached  in  practice.  Indeed,  the  deflection 
of  any  ordiQai7  needle,  under  Ihe  action  of  an  ordinary  telegraph  wire,  would  nol  be 
appreciable.  But.  as  evttt/  foot  of  the  wire  has  ihe  same  amount  of  reaction,  we  have 
merely  so  to  arrange  things  Ihat  many  tect,  a  long  length  of  (he  wire,  iball  be  made 
to  react  upon  Ihe  needle  nl  the  same  time,  and  thus  the  effect  is  mnltiplied  in  propor- 
tion lo  Ihe  length  of  wire  so  concentrated.  This  is  managed  by  covering  a  con- 
siderable qnanlily  of  fine  wire  with  silk  or  coltnn.  and  winding  it  on  a  frame  a  (Jig. 
704),  suspending  the  needle  within  the  fVame.  Such  an  instrument  is  called,  from  iu 
properties,  a  aulliplirr.  It  is  seen  at  a  glance  that  Ihe  wire  of  Ihe  multiplier  is  an 
iidililion  over  and  above  the  length  of  the  aclnal  telegmph  wire  required  for  reaching 
the  distant  stalion.  and  thus  il  practically  increases  the  distance  to  be  traversed:  its 
smollness  adds  to  this.  The  multipliers  commonly  used  add  a  resistance  equal  to  six 
or  seven  miles  of  leligraph  wire. 

Let  us  now  turn  lo  the  face  of  the  instrument.  Here  we  have  a  dial  and  an  index. 
which  is  on  Ihe  same  axis  as  Ihe  magnetised  needle  abore  described,  capable  of  being 
deflected  to  ihe  right  or  lefl,  and  limilcd  in  its  motion  by  ivory  pins.  We  have  a 
handle  for  working  the  mechunicul  part  so  connected  (hat,  as  it  mores  to  the  right,  it 
diricts  a  current  into  the  wire  guch  lhat  Ihe  needle  moves  to  tbe  i^glit,  and  vice  nrta. 
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An  dptubet  U  eonilrncted  from  Ibe 

aae  or  more  of  either  or  both  kinds  of  deflec(i< 

as  fbowa  on  the  engnved  diitl.     This 

■■    Cooke    and    WlunUlone'i   lingle 

needle  ioatniaent,  fig.  lOi. 

Tbe  fi>nn  and  character  of  their 
double  needle  initrument  »  ihaim  in 
fig.  706.     It  i*  preciiely  ■  dtipli 
the  fimner ;   t«o   hindlea.   anc 
retpecliTe   ipriuga, 
den,  two  mulliplien,  and  two  mag- 
netiaed   needlea,    witb    their   eileraal 
ii>dexei,and  tuo  telegraph  wirea.    One 
iMtterj,  howoer,  ii   auSicieul.     One 
or  more  of  eitlker  or  both  kindi  of  de- 
Sectioi]   of 

aeeordisg   to    the   code    engraved 
the  dial,  ooBitilute*  the  alphabel.  Thia 

ployed ;  meaugei  an:  sent  by  it  with 
eiireme  impidily. 

Another  property  poEseiMd  by  ■ 
wire  conicyipg  a  current  ia  that  of 
eoOTCrting  aoft  iron,  for  Ibe  time,  into 
a  magueL  T 
which  can  thui  be  gi 
drawn  from,  the  toll  iron  at  pleaaure 
if  tamed  to  uaeflil  account,  either  in 
producing  direct  mrchauical  action, 
or  in  liberating  the  drtenti  nf  a  cloi'k 
*'    'e  alio  tbe  effrct  uf  lliu 
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NiIiiBrr  wire  is  innppreciable,  and  muiy  conTolnlioni  BronDd  the  iron 

ID  nrdcj  to  obiHin  a  useful  rpsiilf. 

The  simplral  application  of  this  principle  U  shoicD  in^  707.     Here  are  two  hna 

reels,  filled   with   cotton- 

J<I7  coTcred  copper  wire  in  one 

j,^ length,     Theyare  hollow, 

Rnd  a  U-ahaped  bar  of  iron 
passes  through  them,  pre- 
senting its  ends  at  the  bee 
tnrned  toward  oi  in  the 
drawing.  Thi«  bar  be- 
come* magnetic,  —  fbnns 
what  is  called  bd  dectn- 
nagiut  every  time  and  at 
long  as  an  electrical  car- 
rent  circolstei  in  the  wire; 
and  its  ends  become  rt- 
■pectively  Dorth  and  aoath 
pole*.     A  aarrow  plate  of 

termed,    is    monnted    on 

pivnts  in  front  of  (he  ends 

or  poles  of  the  magnet ; 

it  ciuries  a  vertical  aleni 

upon  which  the  hammer  it 

fixed.      Every   time    tbe 

r  it  magnetic  Ibe  armBlure  is  attracted,  and  the  himuier  strikes  the  bell.     The 

ir  conlact-maker  for  introdncing  the  current  of  eleclrieity  into  the  eircait,  is 

in  front  on   the  right  hand  tide.      This  U  Mr.  Walker's  beU  for  signalling 

trains  from  station  to  station.    Tbe  langaage  coniisis  of  one  or  more  blows, 

'0,  and  three  blows  are  the  lignals  for  common  purposes,  half  a  dosen  blows  n 

it.     The  acknowledgment  of  a  signal  is  its  repetition.     By  a  simple  arrange- 

'  an  index,  that  moves  in  feltowahip  with  the  hammer,  the  eye,  at  well  as  the 

J  read  the  bell  signals. 

708  shows  another  application  of  the  direct  action  of  an  eleeiro  .magnet  in  pm- 

708 


dneing  telegraph  lignoU.  It  is  Horse't  printing  telegraph,  re^  geoemlly  nted  in 
America,  and  oied  to  no  imoll  eileal  in  Europe,  llie  coils  of'^  wire  are  shown  at 
N,  the  armature  at  h,  fixed  at  one  end  of  the  lever  ^,  which  is  itself  carried  on  eentres 
at  c.  The  range  of  motion  here  is  smnll  io  order  to  prodnce  rapid  utterance  ;  it  it 
regulated  by  the  screwi  dand  i.  The  reaction  of  the  spiral  tpring/retlores  Ibe  level 
to  its  normal  position  each  lime  the  magnetism  centea.  The  signals  consist  of  dots  or 
dashes,  lariontly  combined,  mode  by  the  pointed  screw  (  upon  the  slip  of  paper  p, 
running  from  the  drum  at  the  right  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows ;  a  few  snch 
signals  are  shown  upon  the  end  of  the  ptptr  slip.  We  have  described  the  telegraph 
proper,  which  is  teen  to  be  extremely  simple.  The  only  parts  at  all  eomplei  are,  as 
with  the  needle  intlniDienU  already  described,  Ihe  mechanical  parts,  namely  the  train  of 
wheels  fbr  carrying  on  the  paper  band,  and  Ihe  key  or  contact. maker,  not  shown  in 
tbe  figure.     The  amonnt  of  pressure  required  from  the  point  (  in  order  to  prodnee  a 
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■iMk.  b  laeh  that  it  raoDot  eoDTCnkotlr  be  produced  by  the  magDetie  •ttnittioD, 
dcriv^  tram  >  enrrcDt  of  electricitj  that  bu  oome  fiom  a  far  diatant  ttation  io  Drd^r 
M  eirealale  in  tke  oatk  of  vira  m.  Thii  difficulty  does  not  prevail  Id  tbr  aignal-bella 
fig.  707.  which  are,  at  nioct,  not  reqaircd  U>  be  more  than  eight  or  ten  milea  apart,  and 
JB  «Uch  Alio  mommtom  can  be  uid  ia  aecumiilaled  ao  ai  to  conipire  id  prodaciag 
tlue  fiaal  remit.  Hone  has,  therefore,  bad  recoune  lo  a  rcAiy,  ai  he  calEa  it.  Thia, 
Jb  ^Dciplc,  i*  prettf  much  the  lame  thing  ai  the  inttniment  itaelfi  but  it  has  no 
hi  any  wook  to  do,  no  marks  to  make ;  it  has  merely  to  act  the  part  of  a  contact- 
maker  or  key ;  it  caa  hence  he  made  very  delieale.  io  ai  to  act  well  by  inch  currents 
as  wasld  not  prodnce  any  motion  jn  the  iaatrameat  :taelf.  The  bacteriea  which 
Auuib  tha  cleMrieity  (br  doing  [he  actnal  printing  work  in  Horse's  telegraph,  are  in 
AheaanM  nation  with  the  instrument  itself.  The  office  of  the  relay  is  to  receive  the 
■igoala  tma  a&r,  and  to  make  the  necesnary  coanections  with  (he  local  battery  and 
instrament  ao  as  to  print  off  thv  signals  on  the  paper  in  the  usual  way.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  motions  of  (he  inslrament  and  the  relay  are  sympathetic,  and  that  what  a 
mined  eye  can  read  off  from  the  one  a  tnuBcd  ear  can  read  off  from  the  other.  The 
relays  an  conairucted  with  mach  finer  wire  than  is  required  for  the  initmment 
jtielf,  ao  that  the  mrrent  drenlatlng  in  them,  although  very  low  in  force,  is  multiplied 
,  very  high  aBNh^,  and  becomes  eqaal  to  the  delieala  duty  required  of  it 


pig.  71)9  in  another  aiuMratioa  of  the  direct  application  of  the  electro-magnetwithoot 
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ndientilioua  aid.  It  represeols  a  detent  of  McCmIIuui's  Globolype  for  recording 
signals.  The  long  lube  contains  small  glass  balls,  which  are  retained  therein  by  a 
detent  attached  to  Ihe  armature  of  on  electro- magnet  Every  time  the  armature  is 
attracted  out  ball  is  libera:cd  and  runs  down  into  a  grooved  dial,  where  it  remains  for 
inspectiaa.  One  or  more  tubes  and  detents  are  used,  according  to  the  natnre  of  the 
lignal  reqaired,  As  applied  to  the  signal  hell  O^.  707)  three  inbea  are  oaed ;  one 
charged  ■  ilh  black  hsll^  for  indicating  the  number  of  b«11  glrokes  made ;  one  with  while 
balls,  for  indicating  the  hell  signals  sent ;  one  with  spotted  balls,  for  marking  off  the 
time  in  quarters  of  hours  or  intervals  of  leas  length. 
The  balU.  when  liberated,  all  ran  into  the  same  dial  '"" 

and  arrange  themselves  seriatim. 

We  may  hire  refer  to  the  case  of  another  bell  or 
alamm,  in  which  the  magnetic  attraction  derived  from 
the  current  that  arrives,  is  not  equal  lo  the  meeha- 
nical  work  of  striking  a  blow  and  sounding  a  hell; 
but  which  is  able  to  raise  a  detent,  that  had  restrained 
a  train  of  wheels  ;  and  so  allow  (he  mechanism  of  the 
latter  to  do  ihe  work  required.     This  arrangement 
is  shown  in  Cooke  and  Whcatstoue'*  alarnm,^.  710; 
( is  the  bell ;  si  h,  is  the  double  headed  hammer,  which 
iaiofocl  the  pendulum,  attached  to  the  pallets/  which 
work  in  a  scape-wheel  hidden  id  the  figure,  and  la 
gear  in  the  nsnal  way  with  a  coiled  spring  in  the 
bo»  6,  by  the  train  r,,  r,.  r„  r^     The  electro  ma^-    , 
netic  part  here,  as  in  other  instrumenla,  is  am  , 
enough;  a  e  is  a  lever  moving  on  a  centre  above  I,  \ 
having  at  one  end  an   armature  a.  facing  the  poles   \ 
of  the  electro-maguet  e;  and  st  the  oiher  end  i 
book  which  faces  the  wheel  r,  and  by  catching  ii 
notch  on  its  circamference,  keeps  the  treia  at  n 
Hot  when  a  current  circuUles  through  the  colli 
the   armature  is  attracted,   the  hook  is    raised,    the 
train  ii  liberated,  and  the  pendulum-hammer  vibrates  Euid  ■trike*  a 
blowa.     X  ia  a  support  carrying  a  amill  spring,  which  react*  on  the  lever,  and  restores 
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il  to  it!  nom^  pMJtion  wben  the  m>^etiii 
alteotioD  of  telegraph  clerki.  It  require 
adjiutmeDl  between  the  spring  on  the  on 
olher- 


.  ceue*.  Thii  »krnm  a  ni«d  for  calling  the 
a  little  attentioD  to  keep  up  the  proper 
hand,  and  the  maguetic  ntlractioD  on  lb* 


scape-wheel  with  four  teeth,  and  a  fair  of  pallet*.  There  ia,  however,  no  pendn- 
luni :  but  the  palteti  ore  connected  with  th»  armature  of  an  electro-magnet,  in  toch  ft 
manner  that,  for  each  attraction  or  re|inUion  of  the  armatare,  the  •cape-wheel  ii 
liberated  half  a  tooth  ;  for  an  attraction  and  a  repulsion  a  whole  tooth  ;  >o  that  fbor 
GucceaniTe  currents,  producing  of  courae  four  consecatiTe  attractioni  and  repnliioDa, 
produce  a  whnle  reiolulioo  of  the  scape- wheel.  The  nxli  of  the  latter  pn^eet* 
llintugh  the  dial  of  the  instniinunl  (fig.  Til)  and  carries  an  arm  a  or  £  O^.TIS),  wbteh, 


infroi 


foUnwinjt  the  motion  of  the  irheol.  i<  nble  t,.  .iBsunic  •■ixbl  distinct  poeilio&i^  Tb« 
appanitiiH  I>  generally  double,  ai  shuwn  in  Ihi-  Itgure ;  and  the  signals  are  mad*  ap  of 
the  various  combinatinn*  of  the  ei(;hl  positions  of  each  of  the  two  arms.  The  arm  is 
half  black,  the  otiier  half  white.  'I'he  iKMition  of  the  black  portion  la  read  off;  Ibe 
white  portion  It  merely  a  counterpoise.  Viimi  only  one  bstf  of  the  dial,  or  one 
index  is  in  use.  the  combinations  arc  shown  by  producing  with  the  one  ii^ex  aoe- 
cessively  the  iiositions  of  the  two,  whciae  combination  maki'S  the  signal,  alwaja  giving 
"—  ■'».'  position  of  the  left  hand  iudex.  then  tlial  of  the  right.  'I'he  bandle*  shown 
.  .-  .,. .  — ._  ;|.niH][(Ts  1  and  ore  so  contlnicted  that  the  portion  of  the  arai 
~  the  handle.  Fig.  T 1 3  is  a  thmt  view 
or  the  two  arms ;  part  of  tbe  dial  it 
supimsed  to  be  removed,  ao  as  to  «z- 
piiM;  the  four-tooihed- wheel  already 
mentioned,  and  the  pallets  z  aodii 
which,  in  their  moTtment  to  aod  fto, 
ullow  of  the  semi-tooth  advances  oT 
Ihc  wheel. 

In  these  variDoi  application*  of  tke 
I'lectro-magnet,  the  arnialare  has  hem 
i<r  son  Iron,  and  the  only  action  of 
the  electro-magnet  hat  be«n  to  attract 
II.  It  has  been  withdrawn  fntm  the  magnet  aRerlhe  electricity  has  ceased  lo  circulate, 
either  by  its  own  gTHvily,  by  a  counterpoise,  or  by  a  reacting  spring.  We  now  come  to  a 
telegraph  that  is  wull  known  and  much  used,  Henley's  msgneto -electric  telegraph,  in 
which  there  is  uo  reacting  spring  ;  and  in  which  the  movement  or  signal  is  produced 
liy  the  joint  action  oraltraction  and  repulsion;  and  the  return  tn  iti  normal  Mau  bj 
the  snme  joint  action.  Each  pole  of  Henley's  etectro-magnel  has  a  donble  ■"rt*fi'' 
of  the  single  termination,  that  we  have  been  considering  in  all  preceding  casta.  A 
piece  of  soft  iron,  like  a  crescent,  is  screwed  upon  each  of  the  poles  i  the  homs  or 
cusps  of  the  respective  crescents  sre  fbcing  and  near  to  each  other ;  and  a  magoetiaed 
sted  needle  ia  balanced    between  tbem.     This  arrangement  Is  ■omevhM  1ik«  Iha 
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Filbving  (  I  )•  So  lODg  u  no  currenl  is  cirralaliag  in  lh«  eoiU  of  the  elii-lni- 
lUgKt,  the  en«cn>u  are  imptnire  loft  iron,  nnd  no  one  point  of  eillier  of  lljeiri 
iBBorelmdencjIhsn  »ny  other  poiEt  to  ittract  either  end  of  the  uimgntlifud  ntvdle 
Ihu  ii  belvetJi  Uiem.  But  vhile  »  current  it  circulaiinft.  une  of  the  creBCents  it 
cudnri  irith  north  mapietic  poUrily,  which  ii  especially  developed  »  ita  horns, 
ai  Ih(  MlifT  with  aouth  polarity.  Suppose  the  huriis  of  the  ri^fht  liunil  crescent 
m  gwlh  poles,  those  of  the  left  south  poles.  Bod  tile  top  end  of  the  nerdle  it 
mb.  Foor  ibrc»  »ill  oonspirt  to  move  the  needle  to  the  left.  Its  lop  will  Imj 
WnctiJ  bj  the  left  hand  crcsceDt  nnd  repelled  bv  (he  right ;  its  bottom  will  he 
iifdlFd  ij  the  li;ft,  uiil  altracIfMl  by  the  nglit.  When  ihig  carrent  ceases  to  eir- 
oiku,  the  umple  attraction  belwren  the  magnetised  needle  and  the  «ufl  iron  of  the 
saenl  leod*  to  retain  it  rn  a  deBectrd  position.  This  teudeoej  is  increased  hy 
■  liule  mdoal  magnetism,  that  is  apt  to  remain  in  the  liciit  iron,  notwithstanding 
ner^  on  in  its  iireparstioD.  In  order,  therefore,  to  rentore  the  nsedle  to  its  nurmal 
potiuxi.  1  short  qoick  enrrent  in  the  reTerse  direeliim  is  given,  ThcM  instnimenls 
irt  infk  or  doable.  Only  one  kind  of  deflection  of  the  needle  is  available  for 
Ktol  dgiisti ;  the  other  motion  lieing  merely  the  return  lo  the  normal  Hialc.  The 
iiii{l(Kelle  alphabet  is  composed  of  deflections  of  a  short  or  a  long  duration  ;  Iheiw 
>it  jittdnced  by  holding  on  the  current  for  an  instant  or  for  more  than  an  instant ; 
ad  lb  (irious  eomhinatians  of  short  and  long  correspond  to  Morse's  dot  and  disli 
ijtra.  The  doable  needle  alphabet  consists  of  eombinatiiins  of  the  deflection  of 
(ilkr  or  tnth  needles. 
fif.  7IJihows  Henley's  inslmm:  n1.  anil,  In  eompletinjr  the  dvscri|>linn  of  it,  we  hut  e 


lo  dcacribe  another  source  of  electric  current  to  irliich  no  allusion  has  been  hitherto 
■sde.  The  electricity  here  employed  is  ohiained  neither  by  friction  nur  by  chemical 
aetioo,  hot  by  means  of  magnetism  unJ  motion.  If  a  piece  of  metal  is  moved  in  the 
frstnee  of  a  magnet,  or  a  magnet  la  moved  in  presence  of  a  piece  of  inelal,  B  curreut 
of  deetricHj  is  genented  in  the  metal.  The  results  are  multiplied  when  the  metal  is 
a  coil  of  corered  wire;  so  that  we  have  here  the  converse  of  the  eleclro-magnet ;  in 
tlM  one  ease  electricity  had  produced  magnetism,  in.the  other  magnetism  pruilucei. 
ilwiliw  ilj  .  benee  tb«  atme  •migntUi-eltclric  telegraph.  We  have  here  a  powerful 
Rt  at  steel  magnets  a  a,  all  the  north  ends  pointing  in  one  direelioD,  and  bonmt 
together  with  a  plate  of  iron,  and  all  the  soath  ends  similarly  arranged  in  the  other 
fiicetioa.  Facing  each  end,  hut  not  (|uitc  in  front  when  at  rest,  is  an  elcclro- 
iia^m  t  proper,  b  b,  consisting  of  tlie  U-shaped  iron  rod  and  the  coil  of  covered  wire, 
as  docnbfd  in  Jig.  707-  Each  electro- magnet  is  mounted  upon  ;in  niis.  c  is  a  short 
Iner  or  key  ;  on  depressing  this  the  electro-magnet  moves  from  its  nnrmal  position 
IB  a  region  of  leaser  magnelio  force,  into  a  new  position  in  the  region  of  greatest 
BagDetie  force,  and  thus  is  the  double  condition,  enunciated  above,  complied  with  ; 
the  capper  wire  is  iDoved  in  the  presence  of  a  magnet,  and  ibis  under  the  most 
bnMinbl*  conditions ;  and  the  II  iron,  rising  fmin  a  feeble  to  a  strong  magnet,  its 
liaea  of  isagnetic  force  mote  in  presence  of  the  copper  wire-  Just  as  a  current, 
(■■ByfroiB  a  long  distance,  hsd  to  be  received  in  Morse's  arrangement  (Jig.  7il8)  in  nn 
tkiLiiu  liiaftiii  I  o?  a  long  coil  of  fine  wire.  lo  as  to  be  much  multiplied  in  ordir  lo 
do  in  work,  at>  here  a  magnelo-^leclric  current,  that  has  lo  be  §tiil  to  a  long  distance. 
■mt  be  generated  in  a  long  coil  of  very  fine  wiic  in  order  to  have  elecirn-motivB 
tartt  sofleirat  to  overcome  the  resistance  opposed  to  it  In  like  manner  tlie  electro- 
^gneta  of  the  inatrnment  i>,  in  which  it  is  received  at  the  far-off  station,  have  the 
MBc  mnltilJjiBg  chsracterislics.  The  msgneto-eteclric  current  exists  only  duiing 
Ae  notion  of  the  electro- magnet  in  front  of  the  steel  magnets,  and  lliia  motion  miul 
be  mlier  brisk,  or  the  change  of  place  is  slow  and  the  current  feeble  i  but  the  current 
eCMia  villi  the  motion.  The  needle,  however,  remains  deflected  IVvni  causes  to  which 
*t  have  already  referred,  and  if  the  liand  is  raised  gently,  so  that  the  coils  return 
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slowly  to  their  Dormal  position,  the  needle  will  remain  deflected  ;  hut,  if  the  hand  » 
so  remoTed  that  the  coils  return  quickly  from  the  regiou  of  greatest  to  one  of  lesKr 
magnetic  force,  a  reverse  current  of  lesser  force  than  the  original  is  generated,  which 
releases  the  needle  from  its  deflected  position  and  restores  it  to  its  normal  place,  ready 
for  making  the  next  signaL  In  a  recent  form  of  this  instrument  Mr.  Henley  baa 
obviated  the  necessity  of  moTing  the  electro-magnets,  still  retaining  the  same  fimda- 
mental  principles.  He  uses  a  set  of  large  U-shaped  permanent  magnets,  and  places 
the  electro-magnet  in  the  space  between  the  branches  of  the  permanent  magnet,  and 
so  that  the  four  poles  of  the  two  magnets,  the  permanent  and  the  electro,  shall  be 
flush  with  each  other  or  in  the  same  plane.  A  couple  of  iron  armatures  are  mounted 
on  a  disc  in  front  of  the  magnets.  The  disc  has  a  motion  on  a  centre  ;  the  armatnrea 
are  curved  or  crescent-shaped.  Their  form  is  so  adjusted  to  the  relative  positions  of 
the  poles  of  the  respective  magnets  that,  in  their  normal  or  ordinary  position,  ono 
crescent  connects  the  N.  p(.>le  of  the  magnet  with  one,  say  the  upper  pole  of  the 
electro-magnet,  and  the  other  crescent  connects  the  S.  pole  of  the  permanent  magnet 
with  the  hwer  pole  of  the  electro- magnet  On  pressing  a  key  the  disc  moves,  and  the 
armatures  so  change  in  position  that  the  N.  pole  of  the  magnet  is  connected  with  the 
lower,  and  the  S.  pole  with  the  upper  poles  of  the  electro-magnet  By  this  arrange- 
ment the  polarity  of  the  electro-magnet  is  reversed  at  pleasure,  and  in  its  transition 
from  being  a  magnet  with  poles  in  one  direction,  to  becoming  a  magnet  with  poles  in 
the  reverse  direction,  an  electric  current  is  generated  in  the  wire  with  which  it  ia 
wound,  and  the  direction  of  the  current  is  this  way  or  that  according  as  the  transition 
is  from  this  direction  of  polarity  to  that  This  form  of  magneto-eleetrie  machine 
allows  of  larger  electro-magnetic  coils  being  used,  and  gives  the  manipulator  com- 
paratively Tcry  little  weight  to  move  in  ugnalling. 

We  have  shown  how  an  electric  current  generates  magnetism,  and  how  magnetism 
generates  another  electric  current ;  it  would  follow  logically  that  one  electric  current 
should  therefore  generate  another  electric  current ;  for  the  magnetism  produced  by  a  cur- 
rent circulating  in  one  wire,  must  have  all  the  properties  of  magnetism,  and  among  them, 
that  of  producing  another  current  in  another  wire;  and  so  it  is.  A  few  convolutions  of 
a  Urge  sized  wire  are  coiled  round  an  iron  rod  ;  and  outside  the  larger  wire  is  a  yerj 
great  length  of  finer  wire.  The  current  from  the  battery  is  called  the  primary  current 
in  this  arrangement ;  and  the  moment  it  begins  to  circulate  in  the  large  wire,  it 
magnetises  the  iron  and  generates  a  current,  called  seamtlary,  in  the  fine  wire,  which 
is  able  to  penetrate  to  a  very  great  distance.  When  the  primary  current  ceases;, 
magnetisation  ceases,  the  lines  of  magnetic  force  disappear,  and  a  reverse  secondary 
current  is  produced.  This  was  the  method  proposed  for  obtaining  the  secondary  cur- 
rent for  traversing  the  Atlantic  Ocean  from  Ireland  to  Newfoundland.  The  large 
wire  is  not  necessarily  first  coiled  on  ;  in  the  coils  for  the  Transatlantic  telegraph  it 
was  coiled  outside.  Nor  is  the  presence  of  iron  essential  to  obtaining  secondary 
currents. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  in  all  the  arrangements  which  have  hitherto  been 
described,  that  the  signals  are  produced  by  motions, — that  the  electric  current  on 
reaching  the  far  station  is  multiplied  by  being  directed  through  many  convolutions  of 
wire,  and  is  made  to  act  upon  either  a  piece  of  soft  iron  or  a  piece  of  magnetised  steel, 
and  to  move  them,  the  motion  being  turned  to  account  directly,  or  by  the  intervention 
of  mechanism.  We  have  yet  another  property  of  electricity,  that  has  been  very 
successfully  applied  to  the  production  of  telegraphic  signals  by  Mr.  Bain,  in  hii 
electro-chemical  telegraph.  If  a  current  of  electricity  is  led  into  a  compound  fluid 
body,  say  into  water  by  one  wire  and  out  of  it  by  another  wire,  the  body  is  decom- 
posed into  its  constituent  elements,  one  of  which,  the  oxygen  in  the  case  in  question, 
makes  its  appearance  at  one  wire  and  the  other — the  hydrogen  makes  its  appearance 

714  at  the  other  wire.    The  same  holds  good 

with  bodies  of  a  more  complex  character  in 
solution  in  water.  The  compound  selected 
by  Mr.  Bain  is  cyanide  of  potassium.  With 
a  solution  of  this,  he  saturates  a  long  ribbon 
of  paper,  similar  to  that  employed  in  Morse's 
telegraph.  He  causes  the  paper  b  (Jig. 
7 14)  to  pass  over  a  drum  of  brass  R,  betweeu 
the  metal  of  n  and  an  iron  point  or  stylus 
p.  The  electric  current  enters  the  appa- 
ratus by  the  point  p,  passes  throneh  the  so- 
lution of  cyanide  of  potassium,  with  which 
the  paper  b  is  saturated,  and  oat  by  the 
spring  p',  which  is  in  metallic  contact  with  the  drum  b.  Decomposition  takes  place 
and  the  well  known  cyanide  of  iron  (Prussian  blue)  is  formed  at  the  point  of  contact 
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of  the  iitm  ttylos  p  with  the  paper,  the  iron  of  the  compoand  being  supplied  by  the 
stylut  itselt  The  paper  is  carried  on  bjr  ordinary  mechanism  ;  and  a  dot  and  dash 
alphabet  is  formed,  according  to  the  duration  of  contacts  at  the  sending  station.  There 
is  a  single  wire  and  a  doable  wire  code  ;  and  the  signals  appear  as  deep  blue  marks 
upon  the  paper.  Supplies  of  paper  saturated  with  ihc  solution  are  kept  in  reserve. 
This  is  unquestionably  a  telegraph  of  extreme  simplicity.  It  has  been  employed  witli 
much  soceeM. 

Xr.  Whitehoose  prepared  for  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  a  system  in  which  motion 
mad  eheniical  action  each  play  their  part  The  secondary  currents  that  he  employed 
were  not  able  to  produce  the  chemiod  decomposition  that  he  requires  for  his  signals. 
He  therelbre  recelyed  them  in  a  very  sensitive  relay,  either  an  electro-magnet  or  a 
nraltiplkr.  The  relay  was  a  contact-maker,  and  connected  the  necessary  number  of 
lursl  batteries  with  the  printing  apparatus,  which  consists  of  a  ribbon  of  paper,  satu- 
rmtcd  with  a  chemical  solution  and  passing  between  a  drum  and  a  steel  point 

We  shoold  exceed  our  limits,  were  we  to  attempt  the  description  of  some  of  the  many 
odier  forms  that  have  been  proposed.  The  above  are  good  illustrations  of  the  leading 
principles,  and  are  all  in  successful  use.  Some  telegraphs  will  print  in  ordinary  cha- 
raelers  ;  this  result  is  only  attained  by  much  complexity  ;  and  its  value  is  more  than 
qnestiooable,it  being  as  easy  to  learn  a  new  code  as  anew  alphabet ;  and  telegraph  clerks 
read  their  signals  as  readily  as  they  read  ordinary  writing  or  printing,  and  they  acquire 
their  knovMlge  in  a  very  short  time.  Hence  probably  it  is  that  telegraphs  to  print 
in  ordinary  characters  are  but  little  known  in  real  practice  ;  nevertheless,  some  very 
promtang  instruments  of  the  class  have  been  produced,  by  House,  and  especially  one 
more  recently  by  Hughes,  both  of  the  United  States.  The  following  table  has  been 
drawn  out  as  an  illostration  of  the  codes  of  some  of  the  chief  instruments  that  have 
been  the  solgect  of  this  article.  It  shows  the  number  and  nature  of  the  signals  (de- 
flecCkms,  dots,  dashes)  for  producing  the  name  of  the  great  discoverer  of  electro- 
magnetisni,  which  is  the  foundation  of  electro- telegraph.  The  figures  on  the  right  are 
the  namhrr  of  marks  or  signs  in  printing  and  in  each  kind  of  telegraph. 
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The  JZieo-cfacfro-sfaCic  system  of  telegraphy  was  first  described  by  M.  Botto,  in  1848. 
It  is  a^ilioahle  to  some  but  not  to  all  forms  of  telegraph.  It  has  been  applied  on  tlie  South 
Eastern  Railway  to  the  signal- bells  (Jig.  704),  tor  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  amount 
of  battery  power  required  under  other  circumstances  to  be  maintained.  The  wire,  by 
whieh  a  pair  of  bells  are  eonnected,  is  in  its  normal  state  in  permanent  connection 
with  the  aimihur  pole,  say  the  positive,  of  batteries  of  equal  power  at  the  respective 
stations,  so  that  two  currents  oif  equal  power  are  opposed  to  and  balanced  against  each 
other.  Under  these  eircumstanoos,  the  wire  is  in  a  null,  or  rheo-electro-static  state ; 
neither  cnrrent  circulates.  If  the  connection  of  one  <»f  the  batteries  is  reversed,  so 
tlfeit  iti  negative  pole  is  presented  to  the  wire,  then  the  currents  of  both  batteries  are 
m  the  same  direction,  and  they  circulate  as  one  current,  equal  in  value  to  the  combined 
fbree  of  the  two  batteries.  The  application  is  obvious ;  that,  whereas,  under  the 
ordinary  system,  a  whok  battery,  of  force  suflScient  to  traverse  the  distance  and  do 
effccdTe  woric,  must  be  at  each  station,  under  this  system  only  half  such  batterpr  is 
BccesMtfy  at  each  station,  for  producing  the  same  effective  work.  Also,  if  a  little 
amre  battery  power  is  placed  at  each  station  than  is  necessary  for  the  actual  work 
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required,  signals  of  higher  iiowtir  arc  nlitalnvd  nndur  commi 
■lio  Ihe  equilibriuiii  of  the  two  opposed  mirenlB  may  bo  disturbed  al  any  place 
between  the  two  Matinns.  and  aignals  may  bv  madv  by  merely  making  a  eoDDectioii 
betweeu  the  line-it  ire  and  ihe  earlh  ;  btcaiue  (he  negative  pole  at  each  itatioD  u  Sttcd 
op  in  pennanent  cnniieotion  with  tli«  earlli ;  and.  as  ihc  potiliie  polei  are  in  tike 
eonaeclion  «i(b  ihu  linvwirc.  each  biillery  currput  ii  made  tu  circDiate  through  iu 
own  signal-bell  every  time  the  earlh  and  line-wire  are  placed  in  connection.  By  tfaii 
means  the  guard  of  a  train  can  make  signals  nf  distress  to  the  nesresl  staiibn  witboul 
the  aid  of  portable  apparaius.  Considerable  care  is  required  to  obtain  guod  commnni- 
eation  with  the  earth  on  the  open  railxay  for  making  distress  signals,  or  otheT«l<e  the 
diacharge  ii  imperfect,  and  no  si^nial  is  maile.  Fish-jointed  rails  are  very  valDable  for 
this  purpose  ;  in  their  absence,  especially  at  em  hank  m  cuts,  metal  mast  be  baried  for 
the  purpo«e  at  intervals  in  the  ntiiist  c^rth,  and  a  wire  attached  for  use.  CoDtai'l 
springs  ou  the  telegraph  poles  are  proposed. 

'I'l'k'grai-h   Kins   arc  suspended  to  poles  by  ia- 
"^^^  sulalors   of    earthenware,   glass,    or    porcelain;    the 

material  and  shape  varying  according  to  the  ex- 
perience of  the  engineer  and  Ihe  length  of  line 
Id  be  insulated.  In  very  short  lengths,  the  battery 
power  repaired  for  overcoming  the  Tesistance  is 
not  great ;  it  will  therefore  not  overcome  the  reaist' 
ancc  of  an  insulator  of  moderate  quality,  and  escape 
to  the  pole  and  thence  to  the  earth  ;  bat  the  Wtery 
power  required  to  overcotne  the  resistance  of  very 
long  lengths  of  wire  is  equally  able  to  overcome 
the  resist^iDces  presented  by  interior  inaulaton,  and 
V__,/V_j'  to  escape  in   considerable  quantities  at  every  pole; 

so  that  the  force  which  reaches  (be  far 
Btalinn  would  not  be  equal  to  its  work. 
It  is  for  these  long  lines  thai  the 
grentest  ingenuity  has  been  eipeuded 
in  constrncting  insulators.  Fine  poree- 
la  s  most  in  favour  from  its  present- 
ing 0  very  smooth  surfice,  and  being 
le  9  hygronctric  than  glassi  aod  it  is 
distorted  into  most  mysterious  looking 
shapes  In  order  to  present  as  great  ■ 
distanci  and  one  as  much  dieltered  aa 
possible  between  the  part,  with  which 
the  line  wire  is  in  contact,  and  the 
part  thai  is  in  contact  with  the  pole. 

For  subterranean  and  sobmarine 
wires  St  II  greater  care  is  necessary. 
bicaiue  they  are  in  the  very  bosom  nf 
the  eartii  or  sea,  (o  which  the  current 
will  escape,  when  and  where  It  can, 
in  order  to  eomjilele  the  discharge, 
i-Fj  -15  roprLSenls  the  cable  that  has 
bteo  Ijing  in  the  British  Channel  be- 
tween Dover  and  Calais,  since  Sep- 
tember. I8SI.  It  contains  four  No. 
16  copper  wires,  each  wire  ii  doubly 
covered  with  guiia-percba.     The  fbur 


e  then 
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and  the  rope  is  thickly  covered,  first 
with  hemiien  yam.  tarred,  and  finally 
with  a  jacket  often  No.  1  iron  wires. 
The  cable  is  shown  in  perspective  and 
in  section,  /^ij.  7 1 6  shows  the  per- 
speolive  and  scntion  of  the  Irish,  a 
single  wire  cable,  ft  coDsists  of  a 
single  central  conductor,  of  on*  No. 
16  copper  wire,  doubly  covered  with 
^ulta  percba.  then  with  hempen  yam 
aa  before ;  and  finally  with  a  prolectine 
jacket  of  ten  No.  S  iron  wires.  The 
eighs  7  Ions  per  mile:    iLc  Irish.  8  tons  per  mile;     Ths  Alluiti* 
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lekgnph  cable,  of  which  ataiW  3000  miltt  vf  re  prepsml,  is  In  ivctiun,  jiitl  thi-  liitt 
nf ■  Ml *er threepenny  piece.  It  iiaiingle  wire  cable, ihe wirrwiua  tinnd  orKivii 
Nci-2S«0pper  wire*.  tnrbljMmred  wilhgulta  prreha,  then  with  jam.  and  proipclcd 
vitb  eighleen  •trandi  of  (erea  wires  each,  of  No.  33  Iron  wire,  li  wvighs  lu  ew[. 
to  the  mile.  Thii  cable  ii  hwt  The  iroo  jacket  i>  in  disrvputti  d»w  liir  dn'p  wa 
cabh>i.     Hemp  ii  pretbrred. 

Teleprapb  (ignala  pMa  with  fiir  len  rapidity  through  burinl  and  through  tubma- 
rine  wim,  tban  along  the  ancient  nrrnl  wirei.  The  ilow  tntTrllingi  mfnlioniil 
aboTc,  were  tbrouj;h  wire*  of  thi*  kind.  We  mint  refer  to  treatiaen  on  IBIeclriritT 
far  fiill  detail!  of  tbe  eooditiont  presented  bj  a  telegmpb  csblp.  la  practice  it  n 
IbBDd  that  i»i  Sni  leading  a  ligaal  into  a  submerged  wire,  the  eleelricilj  ia  ile- 
layed  oo  ilt  road,  in  order  to  produce  a  certain  electrical  condition  upnn  the  surfHce 
of  the  gntta  pereha  tbat  is  in  immedtale  contact  with  the  conducting  wire.  Nor  a 
(hiaall  i  bcfbreasecond  diitinctiTfl  lignal  can  be  aent.  it  i*  necouary  that  thi^  con- 
diltna  prodoced  by  the  firat  lignal  ahall  be  dralrojedi  and  thii  la  an  nperatinn. 
miairing  even  more  time  than  waiconmimed  in  the  mere  net  of  producinj;  it.  Thne 
1  ■  o  claiaw  at  retardation,  eapeciall y  th e  latter,  were  largely  man ifenrd  in  the  AiIhiiiIc 
c»ble  i  and  baic  called  forth  all  the  ingenuity  of  cleclnciana,  in  ordrr  to  iniliKnii'  or 
to  modify  tbem.— C  V.  W. 

The  importance  of  deep  aea.  telegraphs  ia  anch,  thai  il  appears  necesury  to  add 
■oaDeltung  to  the  deacription  given  by  Mr.  Walker.  The  following  remarks  weiv 
wriitea  b;  the  editor  for  a  icientiGc  journal,  at  Ihe  lime  when  (he  failure  of  the 
Atlaatie  eipcriment  w3b  attracting  all  attenlion.  Not wilhatau ding  the  success  of 
Ae  last  attempt  to  lay  tbe  cable,  it  is  belie*ed  that  llie  fbllowing  pages  contaiu  all 
thai  ia  ihtm  itj  for  the  purposo  of  this  dictiouary. — R.  H. 

Tbc  Dorer  and  Oateudcahle  was  laid  on  the  6th  of  May,  1S33.  This  calile 
iJSg.  716a.)  il  TO  milea  long;  it  ia  composed  of  six   copper  wires,  inculated  liy 
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a  eoatiag  ot  gntta  pereha,  which  are  easentially  the  electrical  cable,  ai 
Kcaivd  by  an  armour  of  twelve  iron  wires.  'Ihe  whole  ropa  was  capable  of  sua- 
taiaing  a  atrain  of  about  50  tons  ;  it  weighed  aeren  tons  per  mile,  making  a  Iota] 
wei^ of  nearly  500  tons.  Itwaamadr  by  Newall  fc  Co.,  in  one  hundred  diya,  ita  cost 
being  £33.000.  It  required  seventy  hours  to  coil  il  into  the  ship,  and  it  was  sub- 
Band  Id  the  sea,  tmta  Dover  to  Osteud.  in  eighteen  hour*.  The  arrangement  of 
the  inner  wires  did  not  prove  entirely  sstisractory. 

Alter  Ihe  success  in  lioking  tbe  Dover  and  Oatend  cablr,  Mesan.  Newall  &  Co. 
eoauncMCd  laying  a  cable  from  Donsgbadee,  in  Ireland.  lo  Port  I'mrick,  in  Scotland. 
•cnM  the  Iriah  Channel.  This  cable  was  of  the  same  weight  and  aiic  as  ft/.  7]6'i, 
bat  the  coodiictJng  wires  were  differently  arranged,  as  aeen  in  Jig.  TIGo.  The 
drawinga  given  are  of  the  natural  siie.  Thia  cable  wua  made  in  twenty-four  daya, 
and  at  a  coat  of  /I3,OUO.  The  Mediterranean  cable  ia  of  the  aame  construction  as 
that  aeroas  the  Irish  Channel,  and  was  laid  in  1854.  This  line  runsfrou  Spezzia  to  the 
Island  of  Corsica.  Over  thii  there  is  a  landline  extending  to  the  Straits  of  Bonifacio. 
when  aahoTt  sobmarine  line  ot  seven  miles  runs  to  tbe  Island  of  Sardinia.  AcnMs 
Ail  lalaiid  there  ia  a  liike  SOS  miles  long,  terminating  ■(  Cape  BpaMivenlo.  Th' 
'      '      '  Kween  the  Island  of  Sardinia  and  Africa   seems  to 
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have  been  surrounded  with  grcal  difficiillies.  Two  attempts  were  qosQCcessful,  hot 
the  thirf  proved,  liy  ils  Bucctss,  that  pcrsevuraiice  accompanied  by  judgmem 
usually  Bitaiiis  tlie  end  dvsired.  This  cable,  albn  made  by  He«sn,  Newall,  wb*  com' 
noted  of  four  Beta  of  conducting  wires,  and  these,  in  the  deep-sea  portion,  were 
prnlected  by  eighteen  iron  wires,  while  the  shore  end  was  anrrounded  by  twelva 
much  nouttr  wires.  The  shore  cable  was  six  miU-s  in  length.  The  diiiance  be- 
tween Cape  SpaniTento.  in  Sardinia,  and  Bona,  on  the  African  coast,  ii  1 2S  miles. 
Me«TS.  Newall  &  Co,  also  made  (he  cable  which  unites  Malla  and  Corfu  with 
SirJinitt.  As  shown  in  the  sections  (Jig.  716  t),  the  electrical  cord  is  composed 
of  seicD  sniBll  wires  twistt'd  together  and  insuLiied  by  a  [hick  layer  of  gutla- 
percha.  The  deep-eea  portion  is  protected  by  eighteen  small  iron  wires ;  while 
the  shore  end  Ie  covered  hy  an  armour  of  ten  Biont  iron  wires,  nod  which  ii  eooae- 
uuently  much  heavier  than  the  deep-sea  cable.  The  weight  of  the  deep  sea  section 
of  this  cable  is  1,960  Ihs.  permile,  and  its  total  cost  wa«  £125,000.  The«e  may  be 
regarded  as  typicul  examples  uf  Dearly  all  the  submarine  electrical  cable*  which 
linve  been  laid. 

It  becomes  necessary  to  give  a  little  more  in  detail  the  description  of  the  Atlantie 
cable  of  1858  (fg.  716c>.     The 
,,g^  electrical  coodnctor  was  a  capper 

strand,  consisting  of  bctcd  wires 
— six  laid  round  one,  forming  in 
fact  us  far  as  electricity  is  con- 
cerned, only  one  wire.  This 
weighed  107  lbs  per  nautical  mile 
af  2.02B  yarda.  It  was  eatvfully 
infulalcd  with  gutta  percha,  laid 
oD  in  three  coatings,  and  weigh- 
ing 261  lbs.  per  nautical  mile. 
Eighteen  strands  of  charcoal  iron  wire — each  Btrand  composed  of  seven  wires,  six  laid 
round  one—  laid  Bpirnlly  round  the  core.  This  was.  however,  previously  padded  with 
a  serving  of  hemp,  saturated  with  a  mixture  of  Stockholm  tar.  The  weight  of  Ihis 
cable  in  air  was  2U  cwt.  per  nauticiil  mile,  while  in  water  it  was  only  13-4  cot.  This 
uiade  il  equal  1o  *'Si  times  its  weight  in  water  ;  or  capable  of  bearing  its  own  weight 
in  a  little  less  than  five  miles  deep  of  that  fluid.  Its  breaking  strain  was  estimated 
to  be  3  lonpi  5  cwt. 

The  unforlunale  failure  of  this  eulerprisc— in  which  both  Enmpe  and  America 
were  equally  interested — \rd  to  considerable  discuKsion.  and  to  a  careful  examination 
of  all  the  conditions  which  were  supposed  to  influence  such  deetnc  cords.  All  the 
laws  regulating  the  flow  of  an  eleciricul  ware  were  re-examined  by  some  of  our  best 
eleetricians.  and  many  previous  conclusions  received  some  correction.  It  had  been 
supposed  that  an  insulated  fluhmarine  wire  conducLi  according  to  a  different  law  to 
that  of  a  suspended  circuit.  This  difference  wa^  Iboii;.'bl  to  depend  upon  a  system  of 
induced  earth  currents  influencing  the  submerged  *ire.  which  would  not  iDSneQce  a 
wire  when  suspended  in  the  air.  A  simple  ciauiple  to  render  Ihis  clear  to  the  non- 
scientltic  reader  may  be  necessary.  It  a  wire  insulated  by  meuni  of  gutta-perch*, 
or  any  other  non-conducting  substance,  is  connected,  so  as  to  complete  the  circuit, 
with  the  two  ends  of  a  voltaic  bnltcry,  a  current  is  said  to  flow  tbrongh  II  This 
means  that  an  elvcirical  wave  of  motion  is  propagated  along  It  in  a  given  direction. 
If  another  cupper  wire  is  placed  near  it— though  not  in  contact  with  eiUier  il  or  the 
battery — another  current,  or  wave,  it  generated,  that  is,  iiuliictd,  in  it.  This  indooed 
current  interferes,  to  a  greater  or  less  eitcoi,  wi[h  the  primary  current;  and  where 
great  lengths  of  cable  are  concerned  it  becomes  un  element  of  serions  consideration. 
If  a  coated  wire  is  placed  on  the  (^rth,  and  an  electrical  cnrrenl  is  eBtublished  in  it, 
the  eiirth  acts  the  part  of  the  second  u  ire  and  induction  is  developed  on  its  tarface. 
Mr,  S.  A.  Varley  has  examlced  this  problem  with  much  care,  and  has  arrived  at  the 
following  conclusions.  In  a  suspended  wire  the  insulatory  medium  of  the  air  takes 
place  of  the  gutta-percha  of  the  submsrine  cirntit.  The  earth,  which  is  the 
nearest  cnnduclor,  is  a  considerable  distance  off,  and  is  only  on  one  side  of  the  win  i 
therefore  but  little  induction  can  take  place  between  the  wire  and  the  earth.  Never- 
theless, induction  to  a  certain  extent  does  take  place,  and  it  can  be  delected  with  de- 
licate apparata*  in  circuits  of  very  moderate  lengths.  If  the  distance  between  the 
wire  and  the  earth  is  decreased,  induction  will  be  developed  more  atrongly,  and  the 
wire  conld  be  brought  down  step  by  step,  until  the  cundliion  of  a  submarine  circuit 
would  be  approached,  where  (he  earth  surrounds  (he  wire  on  all  sides,  and  is  onlv 
separated  from  it  by  (he  thickneas  of  one-eighth  or  three. si ilecntha  of  an  inch  of 
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gulta-ptrtba,  ■  inbsUnce  poiBeminp,  monoTcr.  ■pccifically  a  mucb  gn-Btcr  inductive 
capacity  [ban  air.  It,  tfaerefare,  appeara  that  tbe  candiiioni  arc  precisely  Ibe  same, 
only  differing  in  degrm.  It  i>,  tieTertheleei,  evident  from  this,  that  a  submBrine  vire 
ii  placed  under  circnmsttinceB  of  greater  difficulty  than  those  which  lurroUDd  an 
■frial  wire.  Thii  diScalty  incn-aaea  with  the  length  of  the  wire,  retardatioD  1«- 
coming  mon  aad  more  powcrfat  aa  the  distauce  through  which  the  wate  hai  to  mOTe 
ii  exleoded.  A  aubmarine  cable  may  be  regarded  aiaLeydeu  jar;  and  the  lelegrapluo 
indicationa  are  analo|;ous  to  the  diacbarge*  of  a  coated  glass.  An  impulse  is  given 
by  making  a  eounection  with  a  voltaic  battery  at  one  end  of  s  wire  snapCDded  in  air 
—and  it  indiealea  telegraph iciily  by  producing  Tusgaetic  diitarbiDce  at  the  other- 
mod  a  succeasioD  of  impalsea  will  rapidly  give  a  ancceaaiun  of  indiEatious.  Now,  ia 
■n  ioaiilaled  aubmarine  wire  ihia  ia  not  exactly  what  lakes  place.  A  dialinetion  baa  lo 
be  drawn  between  the  aimpte  arriTal  of  a  carrent  -  which  may  be  regarded  aa  inaian- 
taneoua — and  the  production  of  a  telegraphic  signal.  After  having  charged  the 
wim  BuScienlly  to  develops  an  appreciable  current,  owing  to  the  wire  taking  lutne 
time  to  empty  itaelf.  if  cunvnta  are  sent  in  succession  with  any  rapidity,  they  will 
blend  into  one  another,  and.  inatead  of  getting  a  aeries  uf  distiuct  impulaea  ac  thu 
further  extremity,  a  continuoua  imdulating.wave  will  be  obtained.  This  slungisli- 
nesa  has  been  obviated,  to  a  great  eileni,  in  circaits  of  moderate  length,  by  em- 
ploying oppoaite  currents  of  ebclripity  in  succeseion.  The  effect  of  this  is  lo  absorb 
the  preceding  wave,  and  lo  neutroliae  it  much  more  quickly  ibai:  would  be  (he  aau 
if  the  wire  were  left  to  discharge  itself  in  tbe  usual  way.  In  a  suspended  wire,  as 
(here  la  but  little  induction,  there  cao  be  no  accumulation  of  italic  charge  worth 
noticing  ;  wbereis  a  submarine  wire,  unless  attention  be  paid  to  Ibis,  becomts  uaelesi 
(or  telegrapbj. 

The  elecinc  conductor  of  the  Atlantic  cable  is  formed  of  seven  vires,  six  arouud 


oat  (fig.  Tied.)  Seven  vim  ire  naed  rather  than  one  to  give  greater  freedora 
to  tbe  electricity  in  pasiing  by  presenting  a  more  extensive  surface  to  it  There 
arc  mechanical  reasons  also  why  a  band  of  wires  ia  preferable  to  one  wire.  Tbe 
most  aerions  accident  that  can  happen  to  a  submerged  wire  is  its  aeverance.  Copper 
wire  cannot  alwaja  be  depended  upon  lo  present  the  aame  amount  of  strengtb  in 
evety  part.  It  fVequentiy  happens  that  bd  inch,  or  even  a  less  portion  of  a  witv. 
is  crystalline,  and  therefore  liable  to  break  in  beiag  coiled.  By  using  seveQ  sections 
fostead  of  one,  tbe  probability  of  a  btal  breach  of  continuity  is  greatly  reduced.  It  ■ 
ia  Bcarcely  to  be  expected  that  seven  weak  placet  would  occur  at  tlie  same  apot.  and. 
if  a  tingle  wire  were  broken,  it  would  not  interfere,  to  any  sensible  degree,  with  Ihe 
passage  of  the  current.  In  eonalmcling  the  Atlantic  cable,  however,  the  utmost 
care  prevBiled  in  erery  deparlraent  Every  portion  of  the  copper  wire  was  submiltbd 
-  i  DO  wire  was  used  which  possessed  a  lownr  couducling 
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power  than  85  per  cent,  of  that  of  pure  copper.     The  insulation  of  this  conductor 
vrjis  thus  effected.     The  centre  wire  of  the  copper  strand  "was  first  covered  with. 
**  Chatterton*s  compound  *'  (that  is,  gutta-percha  rendered  viscid  with  Stockholm  ^r). 
This  first  coating  was  so  thick  that,  when  the  other  six  wires  forming  the  strand 
wore  laid  spirally  around  it,  every  interstice  became  filled  and  air  excluded.     The 
mechanical  solidity  of  the  core  thus  formed  was  very  great.   This  cable  is  nearly  three 
times  as  heavy  as  the  old   Atlantic  conductor,  its  weight  being  300  lbs.   to  the 
nautical  mile  against  107  lbs.     The  complete  exclusion  of  air,  which  is  a  most  impor- 
tant object,  is  believed  to  be  effected  by  this  arrangement     The  conductors  of  some 
cables  have  suffere<l  from  their  being  to  some  extent  loose  with  their  insulatinc 
covering.    The  core  being  thus  formed,  next  received  another  coating  of  ("hattertona 
contpound  which  quickly  solidifies,  and  thus  thoroughly  protects  the  whole.     It  was 
then  surrounded  with  a  coating  of  the  purest  g^tta-percha.  which  was  pressed  round 
it  in  a  plastic  state,  by  means  of  a  very  accurate  die,  and  sheathed  the  core  in  a  con- 
tinuous tube.     Over  this  was  again  laid  another  coating  of  Chatterton*s  compound, 
for  the  purpose  of  effectually  closing  up  any  pores  or  flaws  which  may  have  escj^ied 
detection  in  the  gutta-perciia  tube.     To  this  covering  succeeds  a  second  tube  of 
gutta-percha,  then  another  coating  of  Chatterton's  compound,  and  so  on  alternately 
until  the  wire  was  covered  with  four  coatings  of  gutta-percha,  and  four  of  the  com- 
pound.    This  being  completed,  it  weighs  400  lbs.  to  Uie  nautical  mile.     It  is  well 
known  that  the  insulating  power  of  gutta-percha  sensibly  decreases  by  heat     The 
whole  of  the  conductor  was  immersed  in  water  of  a  temperature  of  75^  Fahr.,  in 
which  it  remained  for  24  hours,  and  during  that  time  it  was  constantly  submitted  to 
electrical  tests.     The  core,  after  having  been  subjected  to  this  and  other  tests  to 
prove  the  perfect  character  of  its  insulation,  was  then  submitted  to  the  process  of 
being  protected  by  its  iron* wire  armour. 

Jute,  which  had  been  submitted  to  the  action  of  catechu,  in  order  to  preserve  it 
from  decay,  was  very  carefully  wrapped  round  the  core,  and  as  fast  as  the  wrapping 

proceeded,  it  was  coiled  in  water.  If  the  water 
at  any  time  penetrated  to  the  wire,  it  would  at 
once  conduct  away  the  electric  current  to  the 
earth,  and  the  loss  of  insulation  would  be  at  once 
detected.  This  wrapping  of  jute  is  surrounded 
by  ten  wires  manufactured  from  homogeneous 
iron  ;  each  separate  wire  being  itself,  in  the  first 
instance,  covered  with  tarred  Manilla  yam,  by 
which  the  iron  was  protected  and  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  mass  lessened.  By  a  very  in- 
genious arrangement,  which  our  space  will  not 
allow  ns  to  describe,  the  ten  wires  covered  with 
the  tarred  Manilla  hemp  are  spirally  wound 
round  the  core,  and  the  deep-sea  cable  is  com- 
sido  flew  of  the  Atlantic  Cable.  pleted.     The  section  and  side  view  of  the  electric 

cable  will  be  fully  understood  by  reference  to 
Jiijn.  7I6r/  and  716^.  As  the  shore  end  of  any  cable  is  more  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  waves  than  those  parts  are  which  remain  in  a  state  of  rest  at  the  bottom  of 
the  deep  sea,  it  becomes  necessary  to  give  this  portion  a  greatly  increased  degree 
of  protection.  Fiy.  716 «,  which  is  of  the  exact  size  of  the  shore  end  of  the 
Atlantic  cable,  will  fully  illustrate  the  conditions  of  this  portion.  This  "  shore  end  ** 
is  the  largest  ever  yet  constructed.  The  core  was  formed  by  the  nmin  cable, 
which  was  wrapped  with  a  serving  of  yam  to  a  size  sufficient  to  receive  round 
it  twelve  strands  of  iron  wire,  each  strand  being  composed  of  three  galvanised 
iron  wires,  each  of  which  being  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  Uie  weight 
of  the  completed  shore  end  was  nearly  20  tons  to  the  mile.  Its  diameter  is  2^  inches, 
but  at  ite  junction  with  the  main  cable  it  is  made  to  toper  down  to  the  size  of  the 
latter  by  a  gradual  diminution  in  diameter  extending  over  500  yards.  This  shore 
end  was  laid  out  for  about  28  miles  from  the  coast  of  Valentia  Island,  when  it 
reached  water  of  the  depth  of  100  fathoms.  From  Hope's  Content,  Newfoundland, 
about  8  miles  of  shore  cable  only  would  have  been  required. 

The  weight  of  the  deep-sea  cable— according  to  the  Company's  statement — in  air 
was  35  cwt  3  qrs.  per  nautical  mile  of  2.028  yards.  Its  weight  in  water,  14  cwt 
to  each  nautical  mile,  or  equal  to  1 1  times  its  weight  in  water  per  knot ;  that  is  to 
say,  it  will  bear  ite  own  weight  in  11  miles  deep  of  water.  Its  breaking  strain  wa* 
7  tons  15  cwt  The  length  of  cable  shipped  was  2,300  nautical  miles;  the  actual 
distance  from  the  point  of  departure,  Valentia,  on  the  west  of  Ireland,  to  the  point 
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Heart's  Content,  in  Trinity  Baj,  Newfoondland,  on  which  it  was  to  haTe  been 
landed,  being  1,670  nautical  miles. 

As  every  one  knows,  this  great  experiment  failed,  the  cable  breaking  when  the 
'  Great  Eastern  '  had  reached  the  mid- Atlantic.  Another  experiment  is  about  to  be 
tried,  the  only  difference  in  the  new  and  the  old  cable  being  Uiat  the  hemp  is  unpro- 
tected by  any  tar  (June  16,  1866). 

The  experiment  here  referred  to  has  been  made,  and  the  result  has  proved  in  the 
highest  d^;ree  satisfactory.  Not  only  has  the  new  cable  been  securely  lowered  to 
its  ocean-lwd  in  the  depths  of  the  Atlantic,  but  the  old  cable  has  been  recovered, 
and  we  have  now  two  electrical  nerves  uniting  the  new  with  the  old  continents. 
These  electric  cables  have  now  been  for  some  time  in  constant  use,  and  their 
powers  of  transmitting  electric  currents  appear  to  improve.  The  success  which  has 
attended  the  laying  of  the  Atlantic  cables  has  led  to  the  serious  consideration  of 
several  other  gigantic  undertakings  of  a  similar  character. 

ELECTRUBJU  or  ELECTRON.  Amber  was  so  called  by  the  Greeks,  and  fh>m' 
it  we  dmve  our  electricity.  The  Romans  used  the  tenn  at  first,  for  a  compound  of 
gold  and  silver,  which  was  of  the  colour  of  amber ;  subsequeotly  it  was  applied  to  a 
definite  mixture  of  gold  and  silver,  used  for  coins. 

Native  alloys  of  gold  and  silver  are  now  called  electrums,  when  they  contain 
sufficient  silver  to  make  their  colour  lighter,  and  their  specific  gravity  less  than  that 
of  gold.  According  to  Klafrroth,  electrum  is  gold  64,  silver  36.  Hausmann  applies 
the  term  to  native  alloys  that  contain  from  20  to  50  per  cent  of  silver. 

A  base  metal  in  modem  use  has  received  the  name  of  electrum.  It  is  an  alloy  of 
copper,  zinc,  and  tin,  with  sometimes  nickel 

ELEMENTS.  This  name  is  now  given  to  bodies  which  have  not  been  reduced 
to  any  more  simple  form  of  matter  than  that  in  which  we  find  them.  The 
elements  of  the  ancients,  airt  fire,  earth  and  water,  had  quite  a  different  meaning 
from  the  elements  of  the  modem  chemist,  so  had  the  aalt,  sulphur  and  mercury  of  the 
early  alchemists.  In  their  philosophy  those  terms  represented  the  ultimate  forms 
into  which  matter  could  be  resolved,  or  out  of  which  all  matter  could  be  created. 
The  number  of  elements  at  present  known  is  63 ;  two  others,  Dianium  and  Norium, 
are  of  very  doubtful  character. 

List  of  non-metallic  EL  menta. 

Symbol.        Atomic  Weight. 

Hydrogen 11  1 

Oxygen O  8  or  16 

Nitrogen -  N  14 

Carbon C  Cor  12 

Sulphur    -         -  -        -        -  S  32 

Phosphoms P  31 

Chlorine CI  355 

Fluorine F  19 

Iodine      ------  I  127 

Bromine Br  80 

Selenium Se  79 

For  the  metallic  elements  see  Equivalents,  Chemical.  For  a  full  examination 
of  the  laws  regelating  the  chemical  relations  of  these  bodies,  their  atomic  constitu- 
tion, &c.  see  Watts*  **  Dictionary  of  Chemistry." 

ELEMI.  This  appears  to  be  the  resinous  product  of  various  terebinthinoua 
trees.  The  Edinburgh  College  states  it  to  be  a  '*  concrete  resinous  exudation  from 
one  or  more  unascertained  plants.'*  And  the  I^ndon  Pharmacopceia  describes  it 
as  a  concrete  turpentine  derived  tram  an  unknown  plant  In  the  former  edition  Amyris 
EUmifera  was  named  as  the  plant  producing  this  resin.  This  error  was  due  to 
Linnsus,  who  confounded  under  one  name  two  distinct  plants.  The  larger  quanti- 
ties of  Elemi  come  to  us  from  the  Dutch  settlements  through  Holland.  It  is  im- 
ported m**  the  lump"  and  in  masses  weighing  from  one  to  two  pounds,  each  enveloped 
m  a  palm  leaf     Elemi  is  employed  in  making  lacquer.    See  Varnish. 

ELEPHANTS'  TUSKS.    See  Ivory. 

ELEPHANTS'  URINE.  The  celebrated  Indian  yellow  or  Punee  is  said  to  be 
a  mixture  of  the  earthy  phosphate  and  urea  deposited  iVom  this. 

ELEUTRIATE.  {Soutirer,  Fr. ;  tchlemmen,  Germ.)  When  any  insoluble  powder 
such  as  chalk  is  diffused  through  a  large  body  of  water,  and  then  allowed  to  subside 
slowly,  of  course  the  larger  particles  will  by  their  gravity  be  the  firist  to  subside.  If 
then  the  supernatant  liquor  is  poured  off,  or  better,  if  drawn  off  by  a  siphon,  the  finer 
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powder  will  be  collected  in  the  next  Tessel ;  and  bj  repeating  this  pneess  an  im- 
palpable powder  may  be  obtained.     This  process  is  called  EieiUriatiom, 

ELEVATORS  FOR  MINES.  Under  this  name  Messrs.  Alexander  Alison  and 
John  Shaw  have  recently  patented  an  arrangement  for  **  Raising  water  and  minerals 
from  collieries  and  mines,  and  for  other  purposes."  There  is  much  ingenoity  in  the 
arrangements  proposed,  which  are  in  point  of  fact  modifications  of  the  systems 
adopted  by  the  Pneumatic  Dispatch  Company.  The  principle  iuTolvcd  will  be 
sufficiently  understood  from  the  following  description,  taken  firom  the  specifiemtions 
of  the  patentees.  A  cylinder  or  tube  is  placed  in  the  shaft  which  rises  a  few  feet 
above  the  top  of  it,  and  reaches  to  a  few  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the  mine;  this 
cylinder  is  made  of  malleable  or  cast  iron,  or  other  suitable  metal  or  material,  and 
of  a  diameter  according  to  the  freight  of  minerals,  water,  or  other  substances  to 
be  lifted.  In  this  cylinder  or  tube  a  double-headed  piston  works,  and  between 
the  two  heads  of  the  piston  a  fixed  or  movable  receiver,  or  barrel,  or  waggon  is  placed, 
which  holds  the  mineral  or  water  to  be  raised. 

An  air  pump  worked  by  a  steam-engine  or  water  wheel,  or  other  power,  is  used  for 
forcing  air  down  the  shaft  in  a  tube,  which  air  passes  into  the  cylinder  below  the 
under  piston  head.  Forcing  only  may  be  used,  but  exhausting  and  forcing  may  be 
used  in  conjunction.  When  the  load  is  put  in  at  the  bottom,  a  valve  is  opened  so 
that  the  air  is  introduced  under  the  piston,  which  with  its  load  then  rises  to  tiie  top ; 
on  arriving  at  the  top  the  load  is  removed,  and  on  an  escape  valve  at  bottom  being 
opened,  the  piston  descends,  and  the  air  which  escapes  ventilates  the  mine.  This 
elevator  not  only  acts  as  an  elevator  and  ventilator,  but  provides  a  safe  and  expe- 
ditious mode  of  conveying  workmen  up  and  down  the  shaft. 

The  other  improved  elevator  may  be  described  thus : — Air  is  forced  by  an  air- 
pump,  worked  by  steam  or  other  power,  down  a  tube  into  one  or  more  cisterns  in  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft,  into  which  the  water  of  the  mine  runs.  The  water  is  in  this 
way  forced  up  to  the  surface  through  another  tube.  The  cistern  or  cisterns  are 
fitted  with  self-acting  valves,  which  open  and  shut  by  means  of  a  float  As  the  air 
escapes  from  the  bottom  this  elevator  acts  as  a  ventilator  as  eff<ictaally  as  the  one 
previously  described.    See  Man- Engine. 

ELIASITE.  An  ore  of  Uranium.  A  mineral  allied  to  pitchblende,  but  differing 
from  it  widely  in  its  large  proportion  of  water  and  lower  specific  gravity  (4*086 
to  4-237). 

It  occurs  with  flnor,  dolomite,  quartz,  &c.,  at  the  Elias  mine,  Joachimstal  (whence 
its  name),  in  large  flattened  pieces,  sometimes  half  an  inch  thick,  of  a  dull  reddish- 
brown  colour,  approaching  to  hyacinth-red  on  the  edges. 

It  is  subtranslucent,  with  a  greasy  subvitreous  lustre,  and  affords  a  dull  streak, 
varying  from  wax-yellow  to  orange.     Hardness  between  calcite  and  fluor  spar. 

It  is  composed  of  Peroxide  of  Uranium  ....  Cl'33 
„              Alumina     -        -        -        -        -        .1-17 

„              Peroxide  of  iron  -----  6*63 

,,              Protoxide  of  iron          -        -        -        -  I  'OS 

„              Lime  -         - 3'09 

„              Magnesia    - 2  20 

„              Oxide  of  lead 4*62 

Silica 5-13 

„              Carbonic  acid 2  52 

„              Phosphoric  acid 0  84 

„            Water 1068 

99*30 

Before  the  blowpipe  it  affords  a  reaction  like  pitchblende,  decomposed  by  muriatic 
acid.— H.  W.  B. 

ELIXIR  OF  VITRIOL,  a  preparation  of  sulphuric  acid,  with  some  aromatics. 

ELM.  ( Ultnus,  Orme,  Fr. ;  Ultne^  Ger.)  Of  this  European  timber  tree  there  are  five 
species.  The  Ulmvs  campestris^  the  English  Elm,  is  regarded  in  this  country  as 
one  of  the  finest  of  European  deciduous  trees  for  park  scenery ;  it  lives  for  upwards 
of  200  years,  forming  a  remarkably  straight  tali  tnmk.  The  quality  of  timber 
depends  a  good  deal  on  the  soil  in  which  it  is  grown,  being  always  best  on  a  dry, 
loamy  soil,  and  plenty  of  air.  The  Ulmua  montana,  the  Mountain-Scots  or  Wych 
Elm:  the  trunk  is  not  so  lofty  nor  the  wood  so  heavy  as  the  English  Elm;  and 
though  coarse  grained,  is  very  highly  prized  by  shipbuilders  and  cartwrights.  It 
possesses  great  longitudinal  adhesion,  and  is  consequently  one  of  our  stiffest  and 
straightest  timbers.  These  woods  are  not  liable  to  split,  and  bear  the  driving  of 
nails  or  bolts  better  than  any  other  timber,  and  are  exceedingly  durable  when  con- 
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stantlj  wet.  They  are  therefore  much  used  for  tbe  keels  of  vessels,  and  for  wet 
fottDdations,  waterworks,  piles,  pomps,  and  boards  for  coffins.  On  account  of  its 
tooghnesa,  it  is  selected  for  the  naves  of  wheels,  and  for  the  gunwales  of  ships. 

ELYANS.  Granitic  and  felspathic  porphyritic  rocks,  which  are  frequently  found 
trareraing  both  the  granite  and  slate  rocks. 

**  Tbe  EWans  or  veins  of  qnartziftrous  porphyry — that  is,  a  granular  crystalline 
miznire  of  felspar  and  quartz  which  are  common  both  in  Cornwall  and  Devon,  and 
near  the  granite  of  the  south-east  of  Ireland— are  probably  in  reality  gnmite  veins, 
or  veins  proceding  from  a  granitic  mass.'*— •/«Ae«. 

"  When  these  ^roatie  oeius  are  of  a  large  size  they  are  termed  Elvan  eaurges;  indeed 
this  is  the  only  distinction  between  these  two  forms  of  elongated  masses  of  granitic 
rock.  In  eompoaiiioo  these  elvans  are  either  shori  rock,  eurite,  felsparite,  or  even 
varieties  of  fine-grained  granite.** — Boase, 

EMAIL  OMBRANT,  a  process  which  consists  in  flooding  coloured  but  transparent 
^azes  over  designs  stamped  in  the  body  of  earthenware  or  porcelain.  A  plane  surface 
is  thus  produced,  in  which  the  cavities  of  the  stamped  design  appear  as  shadows  of 
variooa  depths,  the  parts  in  highest  relief  coming  nearest  the  surface  of  the  glaze,  and 
dina  having  the  effect  of  the  lights  of  the  picture.  This  process  was  introduced  by 
the  Baron  A.  De  Tremblay  of  Rnbelles,  near  Melun. 

^MAUX  CLOISONNES.  A  process  of  enamelling  metals.  The  vases  Arom 
China,  probably  some  500  or  600  years  old,  are  enamelled  by  the  true  cloisoanes  process. 
Tbe  method  employed  in  the  East,  including  China,  was  to  braze  on  to  a  plain 
sorfice  of  metal,  the  bars  or  doimms  which  were  intended  to  hold  the  coloured  paste 
which  was  to  be  vitrified  in  tbe  enamel  furnace.  In  France  those  doisons  are  now 
produced  by  the  electrotype  process,  and  many  beautiful  designs  result  from  the 
liicilities  thus  afforded  of  producing  this  beautilul  mixture  of  metal  and  enamel — the 
'  iwumx  eloiscnmia  a  champ  levV* 

EMBALMING.  (Embaumement,  Fr. ;  Einbalsamirung,  Germ.)  An  operation 
employed  by  the  ancients  to  preserve  hum\in  bodies  from  putrefaction.  From  their 
using  balaam*  in  the  process,  the  name  was  derived.  See  Disinfection,  Pdtbb- 
racnoiv. 

EMBOLITE.  A  chloro-bromide  of  silver  found  in  Chili.  It  varies  in  colour 
from  an  asparagus  green  to  an  olive  green,  is  perfectly  malleable,  and  of  resinous 
lustre. 

EMBOSSING.  One  of  the  plans  introduced  for  embossing  cloth  by  machinery 
which  appears  to  be  the  most  effective,  is  that  of  Mr.  Thomas  Greig,  of  Rose  Bank, 
near  Bury.    This  machine  is  thus  constructed. 

Fi^  717,  718  represent  three  distinct  printing  cylinders  of  copper,  or  other  suitable 
material  ▲,  b,  c,  with  their  necessary  appendages  for  printing  three  different  colours 
upon  the  fabric  as  it  passes  through  the  machine ;  either  of  these  cylinders  ▲,  B,  or  c, 
may  be  employed  as  an  embossing  cylinder,  without  performing  the  printing  process, 
or  may  be  made  to  effect  both  operations  at  the  same  time. 

The  fabric  or  goods  to  be  operated  upon  being  first  wound  tightly  upon  a  roller, 
that  roUer  is  to  be  mounted  upon  an  axle  or  pivot,  bearing  in  arms  or  brackets  at  the 
back  of  the  machine,  as  shown  at  d.  From  this  roller  the  fabric  a,  a,  a,  a,  is  conducted 
between  tension  rails,  and  passed  under  the  bed  cylinder  or  paper  bowl  e,  and  fronx 
thenee  proceeds  over  a  carrier  roller  f,  and  over  steam  boxes  not  shown  in  the 
drawing,  or  it  may  be  conducted  into  a  hot  room,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  the 
coloura. 

The  cylinders  a,  b,  and  c,  having  either  engraved  or  raised  surfaces,  are  connected 
to  feeding  rollers  6,  6,  6,  revolving  in  the  ink  or  coloured  troughs  c,  c,  c ;  or  endless 
felts,  called  sieves^  may  be  employc.l,  as  in  ordinary  printing  machines,  for  supplying 
the  colour,  when  the  device  on  the  surface  of  the  cylinders  is  raised ;  these  cylinders 
may  be  fbmished  with  doctors  or  scrapers  when  required,  or  the  same  may  be  applied 
to  endless  felts. 

The  blocks  have  adjustable  screws  ^,  g,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  cylinders 
up  against  the  paper  bowl  with  any  required  degree  of  pressure ;  the  cylinder  B  is 
supported  by  its  gudgeons  running  in  blocks,  which  blocks  slide  in  the  lower  parts  of 
the  side  frames,  and  are  connected  to  perpendicular  rods  t,  having  adjustable  screw 
nuts. 

The  lower  parts  of  these  rods  bear  upon  weighed  levers  A,  A,  extending  in  front  of 
die  machine ;  and  by  increasing  the  weights  /,  /,  any  degree  of  upward  pressure  may 
be  given  to  ihe  cylinder  b. 

Tlie.  colour  boxes  or  troughs  c,  c,  c,  carrying  the  feeding  rollers  6,  6,  6,  are  fixed 
on  boards  which  slide  in  grooves  in  the  side  frames,  and  the  rollers  are  adjusted  and 
brought  into  contact  wiUi  the  surfsce  of  the  printing  cylinders  by  screws. 
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paper  bowl  k,  and  Ihe  fabric 
and  embouing  cotton,  ulk, 
or  paper,  be  of  linen  or 
eottoa  ;  but  if  woollen 
goodi  are  to  be  operated 
upoD,  a  cap  of  felt,  or  «ome 
tnch  material,  must  be 
bound  rOQDd  the  paper 
bowl,  and  the  felt  or 
blanket  miut  be  used  for 
the  back  cloih,  which  is  lo 
be  conductrd  over  the 
rollers  u  and  i. 

For  the  purpose  of  em- 
boaiiiDg  the  ikbric,  either 
of  the  rollers  a,  b,  or  c, 
may  be  employed,  obsert- 
ingthat  the  lurfice  of  tbe 
roller  must  be  cut,  so  at  lo 
leave  tbe  pattern  or  derice 
elevated  lor  embossing 
velvets,  plain  cloths,  and 
papers ;  but  for  woollens 
the  device  must  be  exca- 
vated, (hat  is,  cut  in  re- 

The  pnttem  of  the  em- 
bossing cylinder  will,  by 
the  operation,  he  partially 
marked  through  tbe  bbric 
<in  to  the  surface  of  Ihe 
paper  bowl  e  ;  to  oblite- 
rete  which  marks  from 
the  surface  of  the  bowl,  as 
it  revolves,  the  iron  cylin- 
der roller  o  is  employed  i 
■ml  as  in  theemboasing  of 
tlie  name  patterns  ou  paper, 
II  counter  roller  is  requlreil 
lo  produce  Ihe  pattern  pcr- 
feclly,  (he  iron  roller  is  in 
(hat  case  dispetised  witli. 
tbe  impression  given  to  the 
paper  bowl  biiing  required 
to  be  retained  on  its  surface  nntil  the  operation  is  Giiislied. 

In  this  case  the  relative  circumferences  of  the  cmbossiug  cylinder,  and  of  the  papi-r 
bowl,  must  bo  eiactlj-  proportioned  to  each  other;  Ihal  is,  the  circumference  of  tbe 
bowl  musi  be  cquul.  exactly,  to  a  given  number  of  circumferences  of  the  embosung 
cylinder,  very  nccuralely  measared  in  order  to  preserve  a  perfect  regisier  or  coin- 
rid(.-auc,  as  they  continue  revolving  between  Ihe  pattern  on  the  aurface  of  the  em- 
bofcSing  cylinder  and  that  indcnied  into  the  snrface  of  the  paper  bowL 

The  axle  of  the  paper  bowl  G,  turns  in  brasses  fitted  into  slots  in  Ihe  side  frames,  and 
it  may  he  raised  by  band  from  its  hearings,  when  required,  by  a  lever  k,  eiteoding  in 
front.  This  lever  is  affixed  lo  the  end  of  a  honzonial  shufiui-,  crossing  the  machine 
seen  in  the  figures,  at  the  back  of  which  shaft  there  are  two  segment  levers  p.  r,  to 
which  bent  rods  «,  q,  arc  attached,  having  hooka  at  their  lower  ends,  passed  under  the 
axle  of  the  bowl.  Al  the  reverse  end  of  ihe  shaft  l,  a  ratcliet- wheel  r.  is  afGii-d,  and 
a  pall  or  click  mounted  on  the  side  of  Ihe  fnme  takes  into  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  r, 
and  Ibcreby  holds  up  the  paper  howl  when  required. 

When  the  iron  roller  a.  is  to  be  brought  into  operation,  the  vertical  screws  1. 1, 
mounted  in  the  upper  psits  of  Ihe  side  frames,  are  turned,  in  order  to  bring  down  iha 
braases  N,  which  carry  the  axle  of  that  roller  and  slide  in  alola  in  the  side  frames. 

The  cylinders  i.  B,  and  c,  are  represented  hollow,  and  may  be  kept  at  any  deait«d 
temperature  during  the  operation  of  printing,  by  introducing  aleam  into  (hem  t  and 
under  the  colour  boxes  c,  c.  c,  hollow  chambera  are  also  made  for  the  some  purpose. 
The  degree  of  leniperalure  required  lo  be  given  to  these  must  depend  upon  tbe  notar* 
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of  the  colouring  material,  and  of  the  goods  operated  upon.  For  the  purpose  of  con* 
ducting  steam  to  these  hollow  cylinders  and  colour  boxes,  pipes,  as  shown  at  r,  r,  v, 
are  attached,  which  lead  from  a  steam  boiler.  But  when  either  of  these  cylin«iers  is 
employed  for  embossing  alone,  or  for  enibossio"^  and  printing  at  the  same'  time,  and 
particnlitflj  for  some  kinds  of  goods  where  a  higher  temperature  may  be  required,  a 
red-hot  heater  is  then  introduced  into  the  hollow  cylinder  in  place  of  steam. 

If  the  cylinder  b,  is  employed  as  the  embossing  cylinder,  and  it  is  not  intended  to 
print  the  fabric  by  that  cylinder  simultaneously  with  the  operation  of  embossing,  the 
feedinjj  roller  b,  must  be  removed,  and  also  the  colour  box  c,  belonging  to  that  cylin  - 
der ;  and  the  cylinders  a  and  c  are  to  be  employed  for  printing  the  fabric,  the  one 
applying  the  colour  before  the  embossing  is  effected,  the  other  aAer  it.  It  is  however 
to  be  remarked,  that  if  ▲  and  c  are  to  print  colours  on  the  fabric,  and  b  to  emboss  it, 
in  that  case  it  is  preferred,  where  the  pattern  would  allow  it.  a  and  c  are  wooden 
rollers  having  the  pattern  upon  their  surfaces,  and  not  metal,  as  the  embossing  cylin- 
ders must  of  necessity  be. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  this  machine  will  print  one,  two,  or  three  colours  at  the 
tame  time,  and  that  the  operation  of  embossing  may  be  performed  simultaneously  with 
the  printing,  by  either  of  the  cylinders  a,  b,  or  c,  er  the  operation  may  be  performed 
consecutively  by  the  cylinders,  either  preceding  or  succeeding  each  other. 

The  situations  of  the  doctors,  when  required  to  be  used  for  removing  any  super- 
fluous colour  from  the  surface  of  the  printing  cylinder,  are  shown  at  </,</,(/;  those 
for  removing  any  lint  which  may  attach  itself,  at  «,  e,  e.  They  are  kept  in  their 
bearings  by  weighted  levers  and  screws,  and  receive  a  slight  lateral  movement  to  and 
fro,  by  means  of  the  vertical  rod  m,  which  is  connected  at  top  to  an  eccentric,  on  the 
end  of  the  axle  of  the  roller  b,  and  at  its  lower  end  to  a  horizontal  ro<l  mounted  at 
the  side  of  the  frame ;  to  this  horizontal  rod,  arms  are  attached,  which  are  connected 
to  the  respective  doctors ;  and  thus  by  the  rotation  of  the  eccentric,  the  doctors  are 
made  to  slide  laterally. 

AVhen  the  cylinders  a,  b,  or  c,  are  employed  for  embossing  only,  those  doctors  will 
not  be  required.  The  driving  power  is  communicated  to  the  machine  from  any  first 
mover  through  the  agency  of  the  toothed  gear,  which  gives  rotatory  motion,  to  the 
cylinder  B,  and  from  thence  to  the  other  cylinders  a,  and  c,  by  toothed  gear  shown  in 
fg.  717. 

EMBOSSING  LEATHER.  Beautiful  ornaments  in  basso-relievo  for  decorating  the 
exteriors  or  interiors  of  buildings,  medallions,  picture-frames,  cabinet  work,  &c.,  have 
been  recently  made  by  the  pressure  of  metallic  blocks  and  dies  by  M.  Claude  Schroth. 
The  dies  are  made  of  type  metal,  or  of  the  fusible  alloy  with  bismuth,  called  d'Arcets. 
The  leather  is  beaten  soft  in  water,  then  wrung,  pressed,  rolled,  and  fulled  as  it  were, 
by  working  it  with  the  hands  till  it  becomes  thicker  and  quite  supple.  In  this  state 
it  is  laid  on  the  mould,  and  forced  into  all  its  cavities  by  means  of  a  wooden,  bone,  or 
copper  tool.  In  other  cases,  the  embo^^siog  is  performed  by  the  force  of  a  press.  The 
leather,  when  it  has  become  dry,  is  easily  taken  off  the  mould,  however  deeply  it  may 
be  inserted  into  its  crevices  by  virtue  of  its  elasticity. 

EMBOSSING  WOOD.  {Bossage^Fr.;  Erhabenes,  Arbeit,  Germ.)  Raised  figures 
upon  wood,  such  as  are  employed  m  picture-frames,  and  other  articles  of  ornamental 
cabinet  work,  are  usually  produced  by  means  of  carving,  or  by  casting  the  pattern  in 
plaster  of  Paris,  or  other  composition,  and  cementing,  or  otherwise  fixing  it  on  the 
surface  of  the  wood.  The  former  mode  is  expensive ;  the  latter  is  inapplicable  on 
many  occasions.  The  invention  of  Mr  Streaker  ma^  be  used  either  by  itself,  or  in  aid 
of  carving,  and  depends  on  the  fact,  that  if  a  depression  be  made  bv  a  blunt  instrument 
on  the  surface  of  the  wood,  such  depressed  part  wiil  again  rise  to  its  original  level  by 
subjtequent  immersion  in  the  water. 

The  wood  to  be  ornamented  having  been  first  worked  out  to  its  proposed  shape,  is  in 
a  state  to  receive  the  drawing  of  the  pattern ;  this  being  put  on  a  blunt  steel  tool,  or 
burnisher,  or  die,  is  to  be  applied  successively  to  all  those  parts  of  the  pattern  intended 
to  be  in  relief,  and,  at  the  same  time,  is  to  be  driven  very  cautiously,  without  breaking 
the  grain  of  the  wood,  till  the  depth  of  the  depression  is  equal  to  the  intended  pro- 
minence of  the  figures.  The  ground  is  then  to  be  reduced  by  planing  or  filing  to  the 
level  of  the  depressed  part ;  after  which,  the  piece  of  wood  being  placed  in  water, 
either  hot  or  cold,  the  part  previously  depressed  will  rise  to  its  former  height,  and  will 
then  form  an  embossed  pattern,  which  may  be  finished  by  the  usual  operations  of 
carving.    See  Cabvino  bt  Machinery. 

Another  process  which  may  be  regarded  either  as  carving  or  embossing  wood,  is 
that  patented  by  Messrs.  A.  S.  Braithwaite  and  Co. 

Oak,  mahogany,  rose-wood,  horse-chestnut,  or  other  wood,  is  steeped  in  water  for 
about  two  hours ;  and  the  cast  iron  mould  containing  the  device  is  heated  to  redness, 
or  sometimes  to  a  white  heat,  and  applied  against  the  wood,  either  by  a  handle,  as  a 
brmnding  iron,  by  a  lever  press,  or  by  a  screw-press,  according  to  circumstances  ;  the 
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moulds  are  made  by  the  iron-foooder  from  plaster  easts  of  the  original  models  or 
carvings. 

Had  not  the  wood  been  saturated  with  water,  it  would  be  ignited,  but  until  the 
moisture  is  evaporated,  it  is  only  charred ;  it  gives  off  volumes  of  smoke,  but  no  flame. 
After  a  short  time  the  iron  is  returned  to  the  furnace  to  be  re-heated,  the  blackened 
wood  is  well  rubbed  with  a  hard  brush  to  remove  the  charcoal  powder,  which  being 
a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  saves  the  wood  from  material  discoloration  ;  and  before  the 
reapplication  of  the  heated  iron,  the  wood  is  again  soaked  in  water,  but  for  a  shorter 
time,  as  it  now  absorbs  moisture  with  more  facility. 

The  rotation  of  burning,  brushing,  and  wetting  is  repeated  ten  or  twenty  times,  or 
upwards,  until  in  fact  the  wood  fills  every  cavity  in  the  mould,  the  process  being 
materially  influenced  by  the  character  and  condition  of  the  wood  itself,  and  the  degrees 
to  which  heat  and  moisture  are  applied.  The  water  so  far  checks  the  destruction  of 
the  wood,  or  even  its  change  of  any  kind,  that  the  burned  surface,  simply  cleaned  by 
brushing,  is  often  employed,  as  it  may  be  left  either  of  a  very  pale  or  deep  brown, 
according  to  the  tone  of  colour  required,  so  as  to  match  old  carvings  of  any  age  ;  or 
a  very  little  scraping  removes  the  discoloured  surface.  Perforated  carvings  are 
burned  upon  thick  bh)cks  of  wood,  and  cut  off  with  the  circular  saw. 

EMBROIDERING  MACHINE.  (Machine  a  hroder,  Fr. ;  Steckmaschine,  Germ.) 
This  art  has  been  from  the  earliest  times  a  handicraft  employment,  cultivated  on 
account  of  its  elegance  by  ladies  of  rank.  But  M.  Heilman,  of  Mulhouse,  invented  a 
machine  of  a  most  ingenious  kind,  which  enables  a  female  to  embroider  any  design 
with  80  or  140  needles  as  accurately  and  expeditiously  as  she  formerly  could  do  with 
one.  A  brief  account  of  this  remarkable  invention  will  therefore  be  acceptable  to 
many  readers.  It  was  first  displayed  at  the  national  exposition  of  the  products  of 
industry  in  Paris  for  1834.  130  needles  were  occupied  in  copying  the  same  pattern 
with  perfect  regularity,  all  set  in  motion  by  one  person. 

Several  of  these  machines  are  now  mounted  in  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland, 
and,  with  some  modifications,  in  Manchester,  Glasgow,  and  Paisley. 

The  price  of  a  machine  having  130  needles,  and  of  consequence  260  pincers  or 
fingers  and  thumbs  to  lay  hold  of  them,  is  5000  francs,  or  200/.  sterling;  and  it  is 
estimated  to  do  daily  the  work  of  15  expert  hand  embroiderers,  employed  upon  the 
ordinary  frame.  It  requires  merely  the  labour  of  one  grown-up  person,  and  two 
assistant  children.  The  operative  must  be  well  taught  to  use  the  machine,  for  he  has 
many  things  to  attend  to :  with  the  one  hand  he  traces  out,  or  rather  follows  the  design 
with  the  point  of  the  pantograph :  with  the  other  he  turns  a  handle  to  plant  and  pull 
all  the  needles,  which  are  seized  by  pincers  and  moved  along  by  carriages,  approaching 
to  and  receding  from  the  web,  rolling  all  the  time  along  an  iron  railway ;  lastly,  by 
means  of  two  pedals,  upon  which  he  presses  alternately  with  the  one  foot  and  the 
other,  he  opens  the  130  pincers  of  the  first  carriage,  which  ought  to  give  up  the  needles 
after  planting  them  in  the  stuff,  and  he  shuts  with  the  same  pres^ure  the  130  pincers 
of  the  second  carriage,  which  is  to  receive  the  needles,  to  draw  them  fVom  the  other 
side,  and  to  bring  them  back  again.  The  children  have  nothing  else  to  do  than  to 
change  the  needles  when  all  their  threads  are  used,  and  to  see  that  no  needle  misses 
its  pincers. 

This  machine  may  be  described  under  four  heads :  1.  the  structure  of  the  frame ;  2. 
the  disposition  of  the  web ;  3.  the  arrangement  of  the  carriages;  and  4.  the  construction 
of  the  pincers. 

1.  The  titructure  of  the  frame, — It  is  composed  of  cast-iron,  and  is  very  massive. 
Fig.  719  exhibits  a  front  elevation  of  it  The  length  of  the  machine  depends  upon 
the  number  of  pincers  to  be  worked.  The  model  at  the  exposition  had  260  pincers, 
and  was  2  metres  and  a  half  (about  100  inches  or  8  feet  four  inches  English)  long. 
The  figure  here  ffiven  has  been  shortened  considerably,  but  the  other  proportions  are 
not  disturbed.  The  breadth  of  the  frame  ought  to  be  the  same  for  every  machine, 
whether  it  be  long  or  short,  for  it  is  the  breadth  which  determines  the  length  of  the 
thread  to  be  put  into  the  needles,  and  there  is  an  advantage  in  giving  it  the  fiUl  breadth 
of  the  model  machine,  fully  100  inches,  so  that  the  needles  may  carry  a  thread  at  least 
40  inches  long. 

2.  Disposition  ofthepiece  to  be  embroidered, — We  have  already  stated  that  the  pincers 
which  hold  the  needles  always  present  themselves  opposite  to  the  same  point,  and  that 
in  consequence  they  would  continually  pass  backwards  and  forwards  through  the  same 
hole,  if  the  piece  was  not  displaced  with  sufficient  precision  to  bring  successively  op- 
posite the  tips  of  the  needles  every  point  upon  which  they  are  to  work  a  design,  such 
as  a  flower. 

The  piece  is  strained  perpendicularly  upon  a  large  rectangular  frame,  whose  fbnr 
«idcs  are  visible  in  fig,  719;  namely,  the  two  vertical  sides  at  F  F,  and  the  two  hori- 
sontal  sides,  the  upper  and  lower  at  f'  f".    We  see  idso  in  the  figure  two  long  wooden 


o  receiTB  the  embroideiy,  is  wonncl  and  kept  wrtically  jtrelched  to  a  proper 
degree,  tor  etch  of  then  beami  besnupon  its  end  a  small  ratchet  nheel  g,g;  the  teeth 
of  one  of  them  t>eiDg  iodined  in  the  opposite  direction  to  those  of  the  olher.  Besides 
tkt  ijitmi  of  loirer  beami,  there  ii  another  of  two  upper  lieams.  which  ia  however  but 
Inperfeetl J  leen  in  the  figure,  on  aceountof  the  inlerfereneeof  other  parta  in  Ihiaview 
of  the  machine.  One  of  these  systems  presents  (he  veb  to  the  inferior  needles,  and 
tlie  other  to  the  upper  needles.  Aa  (he  two  beams  are  not  in  the  same  vertical  plane, 
the  plane  of  the  web  woald  be  preseoied  obliqaely  to  the  needlca  were  it  not  for  » 
straight  bar  of  iron,  roDod  whose  edge  the  cloth  passes,  and  which  readers  it 
TirtKaL  The  piecs  is  kept  in  CenBioa  crosswise  by  small  brass  templets,  to  which  the 
strings/'  u«  attached,  and  by  which  ilia  pulled  towards  the  sides  of  the  fVameF.  It 
rtaaiiu  to  Aow  hj  what  ingcoioiu  meam  this  frame  may  be  shifted  in  every  poMible 
dbccdm.  KL  HeUmanii  has  employed  for  this  purpose  the  pan tograpb  which  draughts* 
■CD  nae  for  ledodng  or  enlai^ng  their  plans  in  determinate  proportions. 
b  Vf'  6"  {fig.  7 19)  repreient  a  pandfelfwram,  of  which  the  four  angles  b,  V.f, 
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b''  are  jointed  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  become  very  acute  or  very  obtuie  at  plea- 
sure, while  the  sides  of  course  continue  of  the  same  length  ;  the  sides  b  b'  and  b  bf'  are 
prolonged,  the  one  to  the  point  </,  and  the  other  to  the  point  c,  and  these  points  c  and 
d  are  chosen  under  the  condition  that  in  one  of  the  positions  of  the  parallelogram,  the 
hue  c  d  which  joins  them  passes  through  the  point/;  this  condition  may  be  fulfilled 
in  an  infinite  number  of  manners,  since  the  position  of  the  parallelogram  remaining 
the  same,  we  see  that  if  we  wished  to  shift  the  point  d  further  from  the  point  b\  it 
would  be  8u£Bcient  to  bring  the  point  c  near  enough  to  b'\  or  vice  versa ;  but  when  we 
have  once  fixed  upon  the  distance  b*  d,  it  is  evident  that  the  distance  b"  c  is  its  neces- 
sary consequence.  Now  the  principle  upon  which  the  construction  of  the  pantograph 
rests  is  this ;  it  is  sufficient  that  the  three  points  d,  /,  and  c  be  in  a  straight  line,  in 
one  only  of  the  positions  of  the  parallelogram,  in  order  that  they  shall  remain  always 
in  a  straight  line  in  every  position  which  can  possibly  be  given  to  it. 

We  see  in  the  figure  that  the  side  b  c  has  a  handle  Bf'  with  which  the  workman 
puts  the  machine  in  action.  To  obtain  more  precision  and  solidity  in  work,  the  sides 
of  the  pantograph  are  joined,  so  that  the  middle  of  their  thickness  lies  exactly  in  the 
vertical  plane  of  the  piece  of  goods,  and  that  the  axes  of  the  joints  are  truly  perpendi- 
cular to  this  plane,  in  which  consequently  all  the  displacements  are  effected.  We 
arrive  at  this  result  by  making  fast  to  the  superior  great  cross  bar  d''  an  elbow  piece 
d'\  having  a  suitable  projection,  and  to  which  is  adapted  in  its  turn  the  piece  <f  ,  which 
receives  in  a  socket  the  extremity  of  the  side  b  d ;  this  piece  d  is  made  fast  to  <f '  by 
a  bolt,  but  it  carries  an  oblong  hole,  and  before  screwing  up  the  nut,  we  make  the 
piece  advance  or  recede,  till  the  fulcrum  point  comes  exactly  into  the  plane  of  the 
web.  This  condition  being  fulfilled,  we  have  merely  to  attach  the  frame  to  the  angle 
y  of  the  parallelogram,  which  is  done  by  means  of  the  piece  r". 

It  is  now  obvious  that  if  the  embroiderer  takes  the  handle  b"  in  his  hand  and  makes 
the  pantograph  move  in  any  direction  whatever,  the  point  /  will  describe  a  figure 
similar  to  the  figure  described  by  the  point  c,  and  six  times  smaller,  but  the  pointy 
cannot  move  without  the  frame,  and  whatever  is  upon  it  moving  also.  Thus  in  the 
movement  of  the  pantograph,  every  point  of  the  web  describes  a  figure  equal  to  that 
described  by  the  point/,  and  consequently  similar  to  that  described  by  the  point c,  bat 
six  timeii  smaller ;  the  embroidered  object  being  produced  upon  the  cloth  in  the  positioD 
of  that  of  the  pattern.  It  is  sufficient  therefore  to  give  the  embroidering  operative  who 
holds  the  handle  b"  a  design  six  times  greater  than  that  to  be  executed  by  the  machine, 
and  to  afford  him  at  the  same  time  a  sure  and  easy  means  of  tracing  over  with  the 
point  c,  all  the  outlines  of  the  pattern.  For  this  purpose  he  adapts  to  c,  perpendicularly 
to  the  plane  of  the  parallelogram,  a  small  style  terminated  by  a  point  c\  and  he  fixes 
the  pattern  upon  a  vertical  tablet  e,  parallel  to  the  plane  of  thQ  stuff  and  the  parallelo- 
gram, and  distant  from  it  only  by  the  length  of  the  style  c  d' ;  this  tablet  is  carried  by 
the  iron  rod  e",  which  is  secured  to  a  cast  iron  foot  £',  serving  also  for  other  purposes, 
as  we  shall  presently  see.  The  frame  loaded  with  its  beams  and  its  cloth  forms  a 
pretty  heavy  mass,  and  as  it  must  not  swerve  from  its  plane,  it  needs  to  be  lightened, 
in  order  that  the  operative  may  cause  the  point  of  the  pantograph  to  pass  along  the 
tablet  without  straining  or  uncertainty  in  its  movements.  M.  Heilmann  has  accom- 
plished these  objects  in  the  following  way.  A  cord  e  attached  to  the  side  bed  the 
pantograph  passes  over  a  return  pulley,  and  carries  at  its  extremity  a  weight  which 
may  be  graduated  at  pleasure ;  this  weight  equipoises  the  pantograph,  and  tends 
slightly  to  raise  the  frame.  The  lower  side  of  the  frame  carries  two  rods  h  and  h, 
each  attached  by  two  arms  A  A,  a  little  bent  to  the  left  ;  both  of  these  are  engaged  in 
the  grooves  of  a  pulley.  Through  this  mechanism  a  pressure  can  be  exercised  apon 
the  frame  from  below  upwards  which  may  be  regulated  at  pleasure,  and  without  pre- 
venting the  frame  from  moving  in  all  directions,  it  hinders  it  from  deviating  fVom  the 
primitive  plane  to  which  the  pantograph  was  adjusted.  The  length  of  the  rods  b 
ought  to  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  die  lateral  movement  of  the  frame.  Two  guides 
t  t,  carried  by  two  legs  of  cast  iron,  present  vertical  slits  in  which  the  lower  part  of  the 
frame  f'  is  engaged. 

3.  Disposition  of  the  carriages, — The  two  carriages,  which  are  similar,  are  placed  the 
one  to  the  right,  and  the  other  to  the  left  of  the  frame.  The  carriage  itself  is  com- 
posed merely  of  a  long  hollow  cylinder  of  cast  iron  l,  carrying  at  either  end  a  system 
of  two  grooved  castors  or  pulleys  l',  which  roll  upon  the  horizontal  rails  k  -,  the  pulleys 
are  mounted  upon  a  forkeid  piece  T,  with  two  ends  to  receive  the  axes  of  the  polleyi, 
and  the  piece  /'  is  itself  bolted  to  a  projecting  car  /  cast  upon  the  cylinder. 

This  assemblage  constitutes,  properly  6p.!aking,  the  carriage,  resting  in  a  perfectly 
stable  equilibrium  upon  the  rails  k,  upon  which  it  may  be  most  easily  moved  back- 
wards and  forwards,  carrying  its  train  of  needles  to  be  passed  or  drawn  through  the 
cloth. 

M.  Heilmann  has  contrived  a  mechanism  by  which  the  operatiTe,  without  budging 
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from  bii  place,  may  condact  the  carriages,  and  regulate  as  he  pleases  the  extent  of 
their  coarse,  as  well  as  the  rapidity  of  their  movements.  By  turning  the  axes  m"  in 
the  one  direction  or  the  other,  the  carriage  may  be  made  to  approach  to,  or  recede 
from,  the  web. 

When  one  of  the  carriages  has  advanced  to  prick  the  needles  into  the  stuff;  the  other 
is  thereto  receive  them ;  it  lays  hold  of  them  with  its  pincers,  pulls  them  through, 
perfunns  its  coarse  by  withdrawing  to  stretch  the  thread,  and  close  the  stitch,  then  it 
goes  btck  with  the  needles  to  make  its  pricks  in  return.  During  these  movements, 
the  first  carriage  remains  at  its  post  waiting  the  return  of  the  second.  Thus  the  two 
chariots  make  in  succession  an  advance  and  a  return,  but  they  never  move  together. 

To  effect  these  movements  M.  Heilmann  has  attached  to  the  piece  o'  made  fast  to 
the  two  nprigbts  ▲  c  and  a  d  of  the  frame,  a  bent  lever  n  o  n'  «",  movable  round  th« 
point  o;  the  bend  «'  carries  a  toothed  wheel  o',  and  the  extremity  n"  a  toothed  wheel 
w'';  the  four  wheels  m,  m',  o',  and  o",  have  the  same  number  of  teeth  and  the  same 
diaBfter;  the  two  wheels  o'  and  o"  are  fixed  in  reference  to  each  other,  so  that  it  is 
soffieient  to  turn  the  handle  n  to  make  the  wheel  o"  revolve,  and  consequently  the 
wheel  o';  when  the  lever  n  o  is  vertical,  the  wheel  o'  touches  neither  the  wheel  m  nor 
the  wheel  x';  but  if  it  be  inclined  to  the  one  side  or  the  other,  it  brings  the  wheel  o' 
iltemateij  into  gear  with  the  wheel  x  or  the  wheel  m'.     As  the  operative  has  his  two 
Kaods  oceopied,  the  one  with  the  pantograph,  and  the  other  with  the  handle  of  impul- 
sion, he  has  merely  his  feet  for  acting  upon  the  lever  n  o,  and  as  he  has  many  other 
tbia/^  to  do,  M.  Heilmann  has  adapted  before  him  a  system  of  two  pedals,  by  wliich 
heextfcotes  with  his  feet  a  series  of  operations  no  less  delicate  than  those  which  he 
ezeeates  with  his  hands. 

The  pedals  p  are  movable  round  the  axis  p,  and  carry  cords  p'  wound  in  an  opposite 

direetioo  upon  the  pulleys  p' ;  these  pulleys  are  fixed  upon  a  movable  shaft  v''  sup- 

poned  apon  one  side  by  the  prop  e',  and  on  the  other  in  a  piece  k'  attached  to  the  two 

pnt  oprights  of  the  frame.     In  depressing  the  pedal  p  (now  raised  in  the  figure),  the 

ipper  part  of  the  shaft  p"  will  turn  from  the  left  to  the  right,  and  the  lever  n  o  will 

become  inclined  so  as  to  carry  the  wheel  &  upon  the  wheel  x\  but  at  the  same  time 

tbe  pedal  which  is  now  depressed  will  be  raised,  because  its  cord  will  be  forced  to 

wiad  itself  upon  its  pulley,  as  much  as  the  other  cord  has  unwound  itself;  and  thus 

the  apparatus  will  be  ready  to  act  in  the  opposite  direction  when  wanted. 

4.  DiMpotititm  of  the  pincers.  —  Th«  shaft  jJ  carries,  at  regular  intervals  of  a  semi- 
diameter,  the  appendages  q  q  cast  upon  it,  upon  which  are  fixed,  by  two  bolts,  the 
carved  branches  q  destined  to  bear  the  whole  mechanism  of  the  pincers.  When  the 
piocert  are  opened  by  their  appropriate  leverage,  and  the  half  of  the  needle,  which  is 
pointed  at  each  end,  with  the  eye  in  the  middle,  enters  the  opening  of  its  plate,  it  gets 
lodged  in  an  angular  groove,  which  is  \p^  deep  than  the  needle  is  thick,  so  that  when 
the  pineera  are  closed,  the  upper  jaw  presses  it  into  the  groove.  In  this  way  the  needle 
is  firmly  held,  although  touched  in  only  three  points  of  its  circumference. 

Sappoae  now,  that  all  the  pincers  are  mounted  and  adjusted  at  their  proper  distances 
«pon  their  prismatic  bar,  forming  the  upper  range  of  the  right  carriage.  For  opening 
all  the  pincers  there  is  a  long  plate  of  iron,  u,  capable  c»f  turning  upon  its  axis,  and 
which  extends  from  the  one  end  of  the  carriage  to  the  other.  This  axis  is  carried  by  a 
kind  of  forks  which  are  bolted  to  the  extremity  of  the  branches  q.  By  turning  that 
axia  the  workman  can  open  the  pincers  at  pleasure,  and  they  are  again  closed  by 
springa.     This  movement  is  performed  by  his  feet  acting  upon  the  pedals. 

The  threads  get  stretched  in  proportion  as  the  carriage  is  run  out,  but  as  this  tension 
haa  no  clastic  play,  inconveniences  might  ensue,  which  are  prevented  by  adapting  to 
the  carriage  a  mechanism  by  means  of  which  all  the  threads  are  pressed  at  the  same 
time  by  a  weight  susceptible  of  graduation.  A  little  beneath  the  prismatic  bar,  which 
carries  the  pincers,  we  see  in  the  figure  a  shaft  r,  going  from  one  end  of  the  carriage 
to  the  other,  and  even  a  little  beyond  it;  this  shaft  is  carried  by  pieces y  which  are 
fixed  to  the  arms  Q,  and  in  which  it  can  turn.  At  its  left  end  it  carries  two  small  bars 
y  and  uf,  and  at  its  right  a  single  bary',  and  a  counterweight  (not  visible  in  this  view); 
the  ends  of  the  two  bars  y'  are  joined  by  an  iron  wire,  somewhat  stout  and  perfectly 
straight  When  the  carriage  approaches  the  web,  and  before  the  iron  wire  can  touch 
it,  tlw  little  bar  w  presses  against  a  pin  to',  which  rests  upon  it,  and  tends  to  raise  it 
more  and  more.  In  what  has  preceded  we  have  kept  in  view  only  the  upper  range 
of  pincers  and  needles,  but  there  is  an  inferior  range  quite  similar,  as  the  figure  shows, 
at  the  lower  ends  of  the  arms  q.  In  conchision,  it  should  be  stated,  that  the  operative 
does  not  follow  slidiogly  with  the  pantograph  the  trace  of  the  design  which  is  upon 
the  tablet  or  the  picture,  but  he  must  stop  the  point  of  the  style  upon  the  point  of  the 
pattern  into  whien  the  needle  should  enter,  then  remove  it,  and  put  it  down  again  upon 
the  point  by  which  the  needle  ought  to  re-enter  in  coming  from  the  other  side  of  the 
piece,  and  so  on  in  succession.  To  facilitate  this  kind  of  reading  off",  the  pattern  upon 
the  tablet  is  compoeed  of  right  lines  terminated  by  the  points  for  the  entrance  and 
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return  of  the  needle,  so  that  the  operative  (usually  a  child)  has  continually  under  her 
ejes  the  series  of  broken  lines  which  must  be  followed  by  the  pantograph.  If  she 
happens  to  quit  tliis  path  an  instant,  without  liaving  left  a  mark  of  the  point  at  which 
she  had  arrived,  she  is  under  the  necessity  of  looking  at  the  piece  to  see  what  has  been 
already  embroidered,  and  to  find  by  this  comparison  the  point  at  which  she  must 
resume  her  work,  so  as  not  to  leave  a  blank,  or  to  repeat  the  same  stitch. 

Exphination  of  Figure. 

A,  lower  cross  bars,  which  unite  the  legs  of  the  two  ends  of  the  frame. 

a,  the  six  feet  of  the  front  end  of  the  frame. 

a^  the  six  feet  of  the  posterior  end  of  the  frame. 

a'\  curved  pieces  which  unite  the  cross  bars  A."  to  the  uprights. 

b'',  handle  of  the  pantograph. 

6,  y^  V'^  three  angles  of  the  pantograph. 

r,  point  of  the  side  h  b'  on  which  the  point  is  fixed. 

q!'^  point  of  the  pantograph. 

d",  cross  bar  in  form  of  a  gutter,  which  unites  the  upper  parts  of  the  frame. 

dy  fixed  point,  round  which  the  pantograph  turns. 

E,  tablet  upon  which  the  pattern  to  be  embroidered  is  put 
e\  support  of  that  tablet. 

«,  cord  attached  at  one  end  to  the  side  h  c  of;  the  pantograph  passing  over  a  guide 
pulley,  and  carrying  a  weight  at  the  other  end. 
e',  iron  rod  by  which  the  tablet  b  is  joined  to  its  support  e'. 

F,  F,  uprights  of  the  cloth-carrying  frame. 
f',  f',  horizontal  sides  of  the  same  frame. 

G,  four  roll  beams, 
o",  the  piece  of  cloth. 

g",  the  strings,  which  serve  to  stretch  the  cloth  laterally. 

This  machine  has  not  been  applied  for  embroidering  nets  or  muslins,  as  these  fabrics 
arc  not  sufficiently  close  to  hold  the  needles ;  it  has  been  hitherto  used  for  embroidering 
cloth  for  vests  and  other  purposes,  and  silk  for  ladies*  dresses.  We  learn,  however, 
that  some  very  satisfactory  experiments  have  been  made  by  the  Messrs.  Houldsworth 
of  Manchester,  which  promise  shortly  to  lead  to  the  successful  application  of  these 
machines  to  the  finer  description  of  fabrics. 

EMERALD.  (^Emeraudcy  Fr. ;  Smaragd,  Ger.)  A  precious  stone  of  a  pure  green 
colour,  ranking  in  value  next  to  the  oriental  ruby  and  sapphire.  Although  susceptible 
of  a  fine  polish,  its  hardness  is  considerably  inferior  to  that  of  most  other  gems,  being 
indeed  but  little  higher  than  that  of  quartz,  which  it  «cratches,  therefore,  only  with 
difficulty.  Its  specific  gravity  is  also  remarkably  low,  not  exceeding  2*73.  The 
mineral  usually  occurs  crystallised  in  regular  six-sided  prisms,  more  or  less  modified 
on  the  edges  and  angles,  and  ofi'ering  a  tolerably  easy  cleavage  parallel  to  the  basal 
plane.  Heated  before  the  blowpipe  it  loses  its  transparency,  and  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature fuses  to  a  vesicular  glass ;  whilst  with  borax  it  forms  a  transparent  bead  of 
a  fine  green  colour.     It  is  quite  unaffected  by  acids. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  emerald,  and  its  relation  to  the  beryl  and  aqua- 
marine, were  first  determined,  in  1797,  by  Vauquelin,  whose  analyses  showed  it 
to  be  a  silicate  of  alumina,  combined  with  a  silicate  of  a  peculiar  ennh,  called 
gluciua  or  beryllia.  The  most  recent  analyses  of  the  typical  emerald  from  Muzo, 
are  those  by  M.  Lewy,  of  which  the  following  is  the  mean  : 

Silica 67-9 

Alumina    -...••••     17-9 

Glucina      ----.-.-     12*4 

Magnesia    ........       0*9 

Soda --0'7 

In  the  above  analysis,  slight  traces  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  are  reckoned  with 
the  magnesia,  but,  according  to  Vauquelin's  experiments,  the  amount  of  chromic 
oxide  may  rise  as  high  as  3*5  per  cent. 

Since  this  oxide  is  well  known  to  communicate  a  fine  g^ecn  tint  to  glass,  the  colour 
of  the  emerald  was  naturally  referred  to  its  presence ;  but  this  opinion  has  been  con- 
tradicted by  M.  Lewy,  who  maintains  that  the  extremely  minute  trace  of  chromic 
oxide  which  he  obtained  would  be  utterly  inadequate  to  produce  the  intense  emerald 
colour ;  and,  moreover,  his  researches  have  shown  that  the  gem  entirely  loses  its 
colour  at  a  dull  red  heat,  whilst  those  minerals  that  are  truly  coloured  by  chromium 
are  unaffected  in  this  respect  by  temperature.  In  his  experiments  the  loss  on  ignition 
amounted  to  nearly  2  per  cent,  of  which  0  1 2  consisted  of  a  hydrocarbon,  derived 
probably  from  the  associated  organic  remains ;  and  since  the  amount  of  this  hydro* 
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carbon  was  found  to  be  greatest  in  tho«e  gems  that  possess  the  deepest  colour,  J^wy 
was  indaced  to  regard  this  organic  compound  as  the  true  colouring  agent  in  the  gem; 
comparing  it  to  the  chlorophjlle,  or  green  colouring  matter  of  plants,  a  compound 
veil  know  n  to  possess  intense  tinctorial  power. 

Soon  after  its  announcement,  this  opinion  was  called  in  question  by  the  experi- 
ments of  Hofmeister  on  the  Salzburg  emerald  ;  and  it  has  lately  been  further  con« 
troverted  by  the  researches  of  Wohler  and  Gustav  Rose  on  the  mineral  from  Muzo. 
The  latter  chemists  have  shown  not  only  that  the  colour  of  the  emerald  is  uQaiTected 
by  ignition,  but  also  that  the  amount  of  chromic  oxide  present  in  a  given  emerald 
is  quite  competent  to  impart  an  intense  green  colour  to  a  quantity  of  glass  equal  to 
that  of  the  mineral  fVom  which  the  oxide  was  derived. 

Among  the  ancients  the  emerald  was  very  highly  esteemed,  being  ranked  by  Pliny 
next  to  the  diamond  and  pearl.  During  the  middle  ages  it  maintained  a  very  high 
position,  bat  on  the  discovery  of  the  Peruvian  mines,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  it  suffered  a  sudden  reduction  in  value,  from  which  it  has  never  entirely 
recovered.  A  stone  of  4  grains  weight  is  said  to  be  worth  from  4L  to  5/. ;  one  of 
8  grains,  \0L  ;  one  of  15  grains,  being  fine,  is  worth  60/. ;  one  of  24  grains  fetched, 
at  the  sale  of  M.  de  Drce's  cabinet,  2400  francs,  or  nearly  lOOL 

From  the  descriptions  of  the  smaragdos,  or  emerald  of  the  ancients,  it  is  evident 
that  they  confounded  under  this  name  a  number  of  green  minerals  differing  widely 
fW>m  each  other  in  general  characters ;  such  for  example,  as  malachite,  chrysoprase, 
green  fluor-spar,  amazon-stone,  and  even  green  glass.  The  true  emeralds  of  the 
ancients  were  probably  in  great  part  derived  from  Mount  Zabara,  in  Upper  Egypt, 
where  the  old  workings  were  discovered  some  years  back  by  the  French  traveller, 
M.  Cailloud,  and  were  re-opened  by  Mohammed  Ali ;  but  the  emeralds  obtained 
being  only  of  poor  quality,  the  operations  were  soon  suspended. 

For  many  years  past,  the  emerald  has  been  obtained  almost  exclusively  fVom  the 
famous  mine  of  Muzo,  a  large  open  excavation  on  the  eastern  Cordillera  of  the  Andes, 
75  miles  N.N.W.  of  Santa-Fe-de- Bogota.  It  there  occurs,  associated  with  crystals 
of  iron  pyrites  and  the  rare  mineral  parasite,  in  veins  of  calcareous  spar  traversing  a 
black  bituminous  limestone,  containing  anmionites  and  other  fossils,  apparently  of 
lower  cretaceons  age.  When  first  removed  from  the  rock,  the  emeralds  are  ex- 
cessively fragile ;  and  numbers  of  them  crack  spontaneously,  in  spite  of  careful  pro- 
tection from  the  sun.  The  emerald  is  indeed  so  rarely  free  from  flaws  that  they  are 
often  imitated  in  fictitious  gems.  A  fine  crystal  fVom  Muzo,  two  inches  long,  is  in  the 
cabinet  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire ;  it  measures  across  its  three  diameters  2^  in., 
2j  in.,  1}  in.,  and  weighs  8  oz.  18  dwts  :-— owing  to  flaws,  it  is  but  partially  fit  for 
jewellery.  A  more  splendid  specimen  weighing  but  6  oz.  is  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Hope ;  it  cost  500L  Emeralds  of  less  beauty,  but  much  larger,  occur  in  Siberia. 
One  specimen  in  the  royal  collection  measures  14^  inches  long  and  12  broad,  and 
weighs  16{  lbs.  troy ;  another  is  7  inches  long  and  4  inches  broad,  and  weighs  6  lbs. 
troy. — The  Siberian  emerald  occurs  near  Ekaterinburg,  embedded  in  mica-slate.  A 
similar  rock  forms  the  matrix  of  the  Salzburg  emerald.  From  this  locality  some 
interesting  specimens  were  exhibited  in  the  Austrian  department  of  the  International 
Exhibition  of  1862.  These  were  stated  to  be  found  in  a  steep  cliff,  at  an  altitude 
of  8,700  feet  Masses  of  rock  containing  emeralds  having  fallen  into  the  neigh- 
booring  valley,  this  locality  was  discovered,  and  it  is  now  worked  by  the  possessor, 
S.  Goldschmidt  of  Vienna.* 

The  oritntal  emerald  is  an  Indian  stone  entirely  distinct  from  that  described  above, 
being  a  green  transparent  variety  of  corundum,  differing  therefore  from  the  sapphire 
and  ruby  only  in  colour.  From  its  extreme  rarity,  and  its  great  hardness,  the 
oriental  stone  is  very  highly  prized,  although  far  inferior  in  point  of  colour  to  the 
eommon  emerald. 

EMERT  {Emeri,  Fr. ;  Schmergel,  Ger.).  This  mineral  was  long  regarded  as  an  ore 
of  iron  ;  and  was  called  by  Hauy,  fer  oxide  quartzijere.  It  is,  however,  a  massive 
granular,  or  compact  variety  of  corundum,  more  or  less  impure.  It  is  very  abundant 
in  the  island  of  Naxos,  at  Cape  Emeri,  whence  its  name.  From  this  place  it  is 
imported  in  large  quantities.  It  is  said  to  be  found  in  Jersey ;  it  occurs,  though  rare, 
in  Spain,  Poland,  Saxony,  Sweden,  Persia,  and  a  few  other  places.  Its  colour  varies 
from  red  brown  to  dark  brown ;  iu  specific  gravity  is  about  4000 ;  it  is  so  hard  as 
to  scratch  quartz  and  many  precious  stones. 

We  have  recent  accounts  of  emery  discoveries  in  Minnesota,  but  nearly  all  that  is 
osed  at  present  in  ihe  arts  comes  from  Turkey,  near  ancient  Smyrna.  Dr.  Lawrence 
Smith,  the  American  geologist,  made  a  discovery  of  a  deposit  of  emery  while  residing 
in  Smynrn^  and  he  made  an  examination  of  the  locality  in  1847.  Dr.  Smith  having 
i^NJfted  his  discoveries  to  the  Turkish  government,  a  commission  of  inquiry  was 
institiitedy  and  the  bosiness  soon  assumed  a  mercantile  form.    The  monopoly  of  tht 
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emery  of  Turkey  was  sold  to  a  mercantile  house  in  Smyrna,  and  smce  then  Uie 
price  has  diminished  in  the  market. 

The   following  analyses  are  quoted  by  Dana  from  an  elaborate  paper  by  J.  Law- 
rence Smith,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science, 
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The  mining  of  the  emery  is  of  the  simplest  character.  The  natural  decomposition 
of  the  rock  in  which  it  occurs  facilitates  its  extraction.  The  rock  decomposes  into  an 
earth,  in  which  the  emery  is  found  imbedded.  The  quantity  procured  under  these  cir- 
cumstances is  so  great  that  it  is  rarely  necessary  to  explore  the  rock.  The  earth  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  block  is  almost  always  of  a  red  colour,  and  serves  as  an  indication 
to  those  who  are  in  search  of  the  mineral.  Sometimes,  before  beginning  to  excavate, 
the  spots  are  sounded  by  an  iron  rod  with  a  steel  point,  and  when  any  resistance  is 
met  with,  the  rod  is  rubbed  in  contact  with  the  resisting  body,  and  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  point  enables  a  practised  eye  to  decide  whether  it  has  been  done  by 
emery  or  not  The  blocks  which  are  of  a  convenient  size  are  transported  in  their 
natural  state,  but  they  are  frequently  broken  by  large  hammers  ;  when  they  resist  the 
action  of  the  hammer,  they  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  fire  for  several  hours,  and  on 
cooling  they  most  commonly  yield  to  blows.  It  sometimes  happens  that  large  masses 
are  abandoned,  from  the  impossibility  of  breaking  them  into  pieces  of  a  convenient 
size,  as  the  transportation,  either  on  camels  or  horses,  requires  that  the  pieces  shall 
not  exceed  100  lbs.  each  in  weight. 

When  reduced  to  a  powder,  emery  varies  in  colour  from  dark  grey  to  black.  The 
colour  of  its  powder  affords  no  indication  of  its  commercial  value.  The  powder  ex- 
amined under  the  microscope  shows  the  distinct  existence  of  two  minerals,  corundum 
and  oxide  of  iron.  Emery,  when  moistened,  always  affords  a  very  strong  ar^llaceoiis 
odour.  Its  hardness  is  its  most  important  property  in  its  application  to  the  arts,  and 
was  ascertained  by  Mr.  Smith  in  the  following  manner:  —  Fragments  were  broken 
from  the  piece  to  be  examined,  and  crushed  in  a  diamond  mortar  with  two  or  three 
blows  of  a  hammer,  then  thrown  into  a  sieve  with  400  holes  to  the  inch.  The  powder 
is  then  weighed,  and  the  hardness  tested  with  a  circular  piece  of  glass,  abont  four 
inches  in  diameter,  and  a  small  agate  mortar.  The  glass  is  first  weighed,  and  placed 
on  a  piece  of  glazed  paper ;  the  pulverised  emery  is  then  thrown  upon  it  at  intervals, 
rubbing  it  against  the  glass  with  the  bottom  of  the  agate  mortar.  The  emery  is 
brushed  off  the  glass  from  time  to  time  with  a  feather,  and  when  all  the  emery  has 
been  made  to  pass  once  over  the  glass,  it  is  collected,  and  passed  through  the  same 
operation  three  or  four  times.  The  glass  is  then  weighed,  again  subjected  to  the 
same  operation,  the  emery  by  this  time  being  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder.  This 
series  of  operations  is  continued  untill  the  loss  sustained  by  the  glass  is  exceedingly 
small.  The  total  loss  in  the  glass  is  then  noted,  and  when  all  the  specimens  of  emery 
are  submitted  to  this  operation  under  the  same  circumstances,  an  exact  idea  of  their 
relative  hardness  is  obtained.  The  advantages  of  using  glass  and  agate  are,  that  the 
latter  is  sufficiently  hard  to  crush  the  emery,  and  in  a  certain  space  of  time  to  reduce 
it  to  such  an  impalpable  state,  that  it  has  no  longer  any  sensible  effect  on  the  glass ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  glass  is  soft  enough  to  lose  during  this  time  sufficient  of 
its  substance  to  allow  of  accurate  comparative  results.  By  this  method,  the  best 
emery  was  found  capable  of  wearing  away  about  half  of  its  weight  of  eommon  French 
window-glass. 
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In  the  ordinary  process,  tlie  lumps  of  emery  ore  are  broken  up  in  the  same  mauLei 
M  Ptooe  is  for  repairing  macadamised  roads,  and  into  lumps  of  similar  size.  These 
lumps  then  crashed  under  stampers,  such  as  are  used  for  poundin):^  metallic  ores, 
driten  by  water  or  by  steam  power.  It  is  supposed  that  the  stampers  leave  the  fra^r- 
menis  more  angular  than  they  would  be  if  they  were  ground  under  runners,  a  mode 
which  is  sometimes  employed.  The  coarse  powder  is  then  sifted  through  sieves  of 
wire  cloth,  which  are  generally  cylindrical,  like  the  bolting  cylinders  of  corn -mills  j 
bat  the  sieves  are  covered  with  wire  cloth,  which  vary  from  ninety  to  sixteen 
wires  to  the  inch.  No.  16  sieve  gives  emery  of  about  the  size  of  mustard-seed  ;  and 
coarser  fipagments,  extending  nearly  to  the  size  of  pepper-corns,  are  also  occasionally 
prepared  for  the  use  of  engineers.  The  sieves  have  sometimes  as  many  as  120  wires 
in  ihe  inch  ;  but  the  very  fine  sizes  of  emery  are  most  commonly  sifted  through  lawn 
rievei  Th"  finest  emery  that  is  obtained  from  the  manufacturers  is  that  which  floats 
b  the  atmosphere  of  the  stamping-room,  and  is  deposited  on  the  beams  and  shelves, 
from  which  it  U  occasionally  collected.  The  manufacturers  rarely  or  never  wash  the 
emery ;  this  is  mostly  done  by  the  gUss-workers,  and  such  others  as  require  a  greater 
dr|rree  of  precision  than  can  be  obtained  by  sifting. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  wires  usually  contained  in  the  iieyes,  and 
the  names  of  the  kinds  respectively  produced  by  them^ — 

Wire*. 
Com  emery       -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -16 

Coarse  grinding  emery      --------24 

Grinding  emery         ---------36 

Fine  grinding  emery         --------46 

Sapei^ne  grinding  emery  --------53 

Coarse  flour  emery    ---------60 

Flour  emery      ---------.70 

Fine  flour  emery       --------.go 

Superfine  flour  emery        --------90 

Washing  emery  by  hand  is  far  too  tedious  for  those  who  require  very  large  quanti- 
ties of  emery,  such  as  the  manufacturers  of  plate  glass  and  some  others,  who  generally 
adopt  the  following  method*. — Twelve  or  more  cylinders  of  sheet  copper,  of  the  common 
height  of  about  two  feet,  and  varying  from  about  three,  five,  eight,  to  thirty  or  forty 
iocbes  in  diameter,  are  placed  exactly  level,  and  communicating  at  their  upper  edges, 
each  to  the  next,  by  small  troughs  or  channels;  the  largest  vessel  has  also  a  waste-pipe 
near  the  top.     At  the  commencement  of  the  process,  the  cylinders  are  all  filled  to  the 
brim  with  clean  water;  the  pulverised  emery  is  then  churned  up  with  abundance  of 
water  in  another  vessel,  and  allowed  to  run  into  the  smallest  or  the  three-inch  cylinder, 
throogfa  a  tube  opposite  the  gutter  leading  to  the  second  cylinder.     The  water  during 
its  short  passage  across  the  three-inch  cylinder,  deposits  in  that  vessel  such  of  the 
coarsest  emery  as  will  not  bear  suspension  for  that  limited  time  ;  the  particles  next 
finer  are  deposited  in  the  five-inch  cylinder,  during  the  somewhat  longer  time  the 
mixed  stream  takes  in  passing  the  brim  of  that  vessel ;  and  so  on.     Eventually  the 
water  forms  a  very  languid  eddy  in  the  largest  cylinder,  and  deposits  therein  the  very 
fine  particles  that  have  remained  in  suspension  until  this  period ;  and  the  water, 
lastly,  escapes  by  the  waste-pipe  nearly  or  entirely  free  from  emery.     In  this  simple 
arrangement,  time  is  also  the  measure  of  the  particles  respectively  deposited  in  the 
manufacture  to  which  the  emery  is  applied.     When  the  vessels  are  to  a  certain  degree 
filled  with  emery,  the  process  is  stopped,  the  vessels  are  emptied,  the  emery  is  care- 
fully dried  and  laid  by,  and  the  process  is  recommenced. 

Uoltaapffel  informs  us  that  he  has  been  in  the  habit,  for  many  years,  of  employing 
emery  of  twelve  degrees  of  fineness,  prepared  by  himself  by  washing  over. 

For  optical  purposes,  Mr.  Ross  mixes  four  pounds  of  the  flour  of  emery  of  com- 
merce, with  one  ounce  of  powdered  gum-arabic,  and  then  throws  the  powder  into  two 
gallons  of  clear  water ;  and  he  collects  the  deposit  at  the  end  of  10''  and  30^',  and  2' 
W  2(/  and  60^,  and  that  which  is  not  deposited  by  one  hour's  subsidence  is  thrown 
away  aa  useless  for  grinding  lenses. 

Emery  paper  is  prepared  by  brushing  the  paper  over  with  thin  glue,  and  dusting  the 
emery-powder  over  it  from  a  sieve.  There  are  about  six  degrees  of  coarseness. 
Steves  with  thirty  and  ninety  meshes  per  linear  inch,  are  in  general  the  coarsest  and 
finest  sizes  employed.  When  used  by  artisans,  the  emery-paper  is  commonly  wrapped 
round  a  file  or  a  slip  of  wood,  and  applied  just  like  a  file,  with  or  without  oil,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  The  emery-paper  cuts  more  smoothly  with  oil,  but  leaves  the 
work  dulL 
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Emery  cloth  only  diflfers  from  emery-paper  in  the  use  of  thin  cotton  cloth  instead  of 
paper,  as  the  material  upon  which  the  emery  is  fixed  hy  means  of  glue.  The  emery 
cloth,  when  folded  around  a  file,  does  not  ply  so  readily  to  it  as  emery-paper,  and  ii 
apt  to  unroll.  Hence  smiths,  engineers,  and  others,  prefer  emery-paper  and  emery- 
sticks  ;  hut  for  household  and  other  purposes,  where  the  hand  alone  is  used,  the 
greater  durability  of  the  cloth  is  advantageous. 

Emery-sticks  are  rods  of  board  about  eight  or  twelve  inches  long,  planed  op  square ; 
or  with  one  side  rounded  like  a  half  round  file.  Nails  are  driven  into  each  end  of  the 
stick  as  temporary  handles  ;  they  are  then  brushed  over  one  at  a  time  with  thin 
glue,  and  dabbed  at  all  parts  in  a  heap  of  emery  powder,  and  knocked  on  one  end  to 
shake  off  the  excess.  Two  coats  of  glue  and  emery  are  generally  used.  The  emery- 
sticks  are  much  more  economical  than  emery-paper  wrapped  on  a  file,  which  is  liable 
to  be  torn. 

Emery-cake  consists  of  emery  mixed  with  a  little  beeswax,  so  as  to  constitute  a 
solid  lump,  with  which  to  dress  the  edges  of  buff  and  glaxe  wheels.  The  ingredients 
should  be  thoroughly  incorporated  by  stirring  the  mixture  whilst  fluid,  aAer  which  it 
is  frequently  poured  into  water,  and  thoroughly  kneaded  with  the  hands,  and  rolled 
into  lumps  before  it  has  time  to  cool.  The  emery-cake  is  sometimes  applied  to  the 
wheels  whilst  they  are  revolving;  but  the  more  usual  course  is,  to  stop  the  wheel 
and  rub  in  the  emery  cake  by  hand.  It  is  afterwards  smoothed  down  by  the 
thumb. 

Emery-paper,  or  patent  razor-strop  paper,  an  article  in  which  fine  emery  and  glasi 
are  mixed  with  paper  pulp,  and  made  into  sheets  as  in  making  ordinary  paper ;  the 
emery  and  glass  arc  said  to  constitute  together  60  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  paper, 
which  resembles  drawing-paper,  except  that  it  has  a  delicate  fawn  colour.  The  emery- 
paper  is  directed  to  be  pasted  or  glued  upon  a  piece  of  wood,  and  when  robbed  with  a 
little  oil,  to  be  used  as  a  rasor-strop. 

In  1842,  Mr.  Henry  Barclay  took  out  a  patent  for  a  method  of  combining 
powdered  emery  into  discs  and  laps  of  different  kinds,  suitable  to  grinding,  cutting, 
and  polishing  glass,  enamels,  metals,  and  other  hard  substances.  The  process  of 
manufacture  is  as  follows:— Coarse  emery-powder  is  mixed  with  about  half  its 
weight  of  pulverised  Stourbridge  loam  and  a  little  water  or  other  liquid,  to  make  a 
thick  paste  ;  this  is  pressed  intu  a  metallic  mould  by  means  of  a  screw-press,  and  after 
having  been  thoroughly  dried,  is  baked  or  burned  in  a  muffle  or  close  receiver  at  a 
temperature  considerably  above  a  red  heat  and  below  the  full  white  heat.  In  this 
case,  the  clay  or  alumina  serves  as  a  bond,  and  unites  the  particles  very  completely 
into  a  solid  artificial  emery-stone,  which  cuts  very  greedily,  and  yet  seems  hardly  to 
sut^irr  perceptible  wear. 

Supfrfine  grinding  emery  is  formed  into  wheels  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
above,  but  the  proportion  of  loam  is  Ihcu  only  one-fourth  instead  of  one-half  that  of  the 
emery.  Those  emery  stones,  which  are  of  medium  fineness,  cut  less  quickly,  but 
more  smoothly  than  the  above. 

Flour-emery,  when  manufactured  into  artificial  polishing  stones,  requires  no  uniting 
substance,  the  moistened  powder  is  forced  into  the  metal  mould  and  fired ;  some 
portions  of  the  alumina  being  sufficient  to  unite  the  whole.  These  fine  wheels  render 
the  works  submitted  to  them  exceedingly  smooth,  but  they  do  not  produce  a  high 
polish  on  account  of  the  comparative  coarseness  of  the  flour-emery. 

The  alumina  of  emery  is  believed  to  be  aggregated  to  the  Fame  degree  of  hardness 
as  in  corundum  or  adamantine  spar ;  which  is  one  of  the  hardest  minerals  known. 
Emery  is  extensively  employed  for  grinding  metals,  glass,  &c. ;  for  which  purpose  it 
is  reduced  to  powders  of  different  degrees  of  fineness  by  grinding  and  eleutriatioo. 

An  extensive  deposit  of  emery,  said  to  be  equal  in  quality  to  the  best  varieties 
from  Naxos,  has  recently  been  discovered  in  Chester,  Hampden  Co.,  Massachusetts, 
by  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson,  of  Boston.  The  mineral,  which  for  some  time  had  been  mis- 
taken for  magnetic  iron-ore,  occurs  in  a  series  of  talcose,  hornblende,  and  mica-slate 
rocks,  associated  with  margarite  and  chloritoid,  two  micaceous  minerals  characteristio 
of  emery  localities,  and  the  presence  of  which  led  Dr.  Jackson  to  the  discovery. 

Under  the  name  of  "  metalline,"  Messrs.  Bond,  Russell,  and  Fisher,  of  Newport, 
Monmouthshire,  have  lately  patented  a  preparation  of  blast-furnace  slag,  which  they 
propose  to  introduce  as  a  substitute  for  emery. 

EMERALD   COPPER.     Dioptase.     Silicate  of  copper. 

EMERALD  GREEN.     Scheele's  arsenical  green  (*e«  Copper). 

EMERALD   NICKEL.     A  native  hydrocarbouate  of  nickel. 

EMERALDINE.     See  Aniline  Green. 

EMPYREUMA.  The  smell  produced  by  fire  applied  to  organic  matters,  chiefly 
vegetable,  in  close  vessels.     Thus,  empyreumatic  vinegar  is  pbtained  by  distilling 
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vood  at  A  red  heat,  and  empyreamatic  oil  from  many  animal  substances  in  the 
same  vav. 

EMULSIN.  The  vegetable  albumen  of  the  almond.  See  Watts'  "Chemical 
I>ictioMry." 

ENAMELS  (£maiix,  Fr. ;  Schmelzglas^  Germ.)  are  varieties  of  glass,  generally 
opaque  or  eolosred,  always  formed  by  the  combination  of  different  metallic  oxides, 
to  which  certain  fixed  fusible  salts  are  added,  such  as  the  borates,  fluates,  and  phos- 
phateL 

The  omplest  enamel,  and  the  one  which  serves  as  a  basis  to  most  of  the  others,  is 
obtained  by  calcining  first  of  all  a  mixture  of  lead  and  tin,  in  proportions  varying 
from  15  to  50  parts  of  tin  for  100  of  lead.     The  middle  term  appears  to  be  the  most 
suitable  for  the  greater  number  of  enamels  ;  and  this  alloy  has  such  an  affinity  for 
oxygen,  that  it  may  be  calcined  with  the  greatest  ease  in  a  flat  cast-iron  pot,  and  at  a 
temperature  not  above  a  cherry  red,  provided  the  dose  of  tin  is  not  too  great     The 
oxide  if  drawn  off  to  the  sides  of  the  melted  metal,  according  as  it  is  generated,  new 
pieces  of  the  alloy  being  thrown  in  from  time  to  time,  till  enough  of  the  powder  be 
obtained.    Great  care  ought  to  be  taken  that  no  metallic  particles  be  left  in  the  oxide, 
and  that  the  calcining  heat  be  as  low  as  is  barely  sufficient ;  for  a  strong  fire  frits  the 
ponder,  and  obstructs  its  subsequent  comminution.     The  powder  when  cold  is  ground 
in  a  proper  mill,  levigated  with  water,  and  elutriated.     In  this  state  of  fineness  and 
puitj,  it  ia  called  calcine  or  flux,  and  it  is  mixed  with  silicious  sand  and  some  alka- 
line matter  or  sea-salt     The  most  ordinary  proportions  are,  4  of  sand,  1  of  sea- 
Mlt,  and  4  of  calcine.      Chaptal  states,  that  he  has  obtained  a  very  fine  product 
^100  parts  of  calcine,  made  by  calcining  equal  parts  of  lead  and  tin,  100  parts 
ofgroand  flint,  and  200  parts  of  pure  sub-carbonate  of  potash.      In   either  case, 
the  mixture  is  put  into  a  crucible,  or  laid  simply  on  a  stratum  of  sand,  quicklime 
fpootaneoosly  slacked,  or  wood-ashes,  placed  under  a  pottery  or  porcelain  kilo.     This 
Bttsi  oodergoes  a  semivitrification,  or  even  a  complete  fusion  ou  its  surface.     It  is 
this  kind  of  frit  which  serves  as  a  radical  to  almost  every  enamel ;  and  by  varying  the 
proportions  of  the  ingredient,  more  fusible,  more  opaque,  or  whiter  enameb  are  ob- 
tained.   The  first  of  these  qualities  depends  on  the  quantity  of  sand  or  flux,  and  the 
other  two  on  that  of  the  tin. 

The  sea-salt  employed  as  a  flux  may  be  replaced  either  by  salt  of  tartar,  by  pure 
potash,  or  by  soda ;  but  each  of  these  fluxes  gives  peculiar  qualities  to  the  enamel. 

Most  authors  who  have  written  on  the  preparation  of  enamels,  insist  a  great  deal  on 
t2ie  necessity  of  selecting  carefully  the  particular  sand  that  should  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  the  frit,  and  they  even  affirm  that  the  purest  is  not  the  most  suitable. 
Clouet  states,  in  the  34th  volume  of  X\\q  Annates  de  Chimicy  that  the  sand  ought  to  con- 
tain at  least  1  part  of  talc  for  3  of  silicious  matter,  otherwise  the  enamel  obtained  is 
never  very  glassy,  and  that  some  wrinkled  spots  from  imperfect  fusion  are  seen  on  its 
surface ;  and  yet  we  find  it  prescribed  in  some  old  treatises,  to  make  use  of  ground  flints, 
fritted  by  means  of  salt  of  tartar  or  some  other  flux.     It  would  thence  appear  that  the 
presence  of  talc  is  of  no  use  towards  the  fusibility  of  the  silica,  and  that  its  absence 
may  be  suppUed  by  increasing  the  dose  of  the  flux.     In  all  cases,  however,  we  ought 
to  beware  of  metallic  oxides  in  the  sand,  particularly  those  of  iron  and  manganese, 
which  most  frequently  occur,  and  always  injure  the  whiteness  of  the  frit 

The  ancients  carried  the  art  of  enamelling  to  a  very  high  perfection,  and  we  occa- 
sionally find  beautiful  specimens  of  their  work.  Then,  as  at  present,  each  artist  made 
a  mystery  of  the  means  that  succeeded  best  with  him,  and  thus  a  multitude  of  curious 
processes  have  been  buried  with  their  authors. 

The  Venetians  are  still  in  possession  of  the  best  enamel  processes,  and  they  sup- 
ply the  French  and  other  nations  with  the  best  kinds  of  enamel,  of  every  coloured 
shade. 

Enamels  are  distinguished  into  transparent  and  opaque ;  in  the.  former  all  the  ele- 
ments have  experienced  an  equal  degree  of  liquefaction,  and  are  thus  run  into  crystal 
glass,  whilst  in  the  other.s,  some  of  their  elements  have  resisted  the  action  of  heat,  so 
that  their  particles  prevent  the  transmission  of  light  This  effect  is  produced  par- 
ticularly by  the  oxide  of  tin. 

llie  frits  for  enamels  that  arc  to  be  applied  to  metallic  surfaces  require  greater  fusi- 
bility, and  should  therefore  contain  more  flux  ;  and  the  sand  used  for  these  should  be 
calcined  beforehand  with  one-fourth  its  weight  of  sea-salt ;  sometimes,  indeed,  metallic 
fluxes  are  added,  as  minium  or  litharge.  For  some  metallic  colours,  the  oxides  of  lead 
are  very  injorious,  and  in  this  case  recourse  must  be  had  to  other  fluxes.  Clouet  states 
that  he  has  derived  advantage  from  the  following  mixtures,  as  bases  for  purples,  blues, 
tod  some  other  delicate  colours :  — 

Three  parts  of  silicious  sand,  one  of  chalk,  and  three  of  calcined  borax  ;  or,  three  of 
l^am  (of  broken  crystal  goblets),  one  of  calcined  borax,  one-fourth  of  a  part  of  nitre. 


.    .  ,  ,rhc»retic  antimony.     These  compositions  afford  a  very 
,n.  M-r  ^^i^"^^  '.^rtiffi/  ^ell  with  blue. 
JJ  ..  ,ju^-^-  '•^^' wvmrlWMon  of  this  primary  matter  may  be  greatly  varied  : 
"     ' "  **^'  '      *     •     -  ..  .j-i        i:        xf  a  good  enamel;  which  is, 

a  shining  surface,  without 

I,-       ir  j»  «»/»  vw— r -wanted;  but  a  pasty  state,  of 

'itr.air.f  ^^*      f *m-r  ffire  it,  after  cooling,  the  aspect  of  having  suffered  complete 

•■■I"''*\*''*]j^^iwfjii^i^  — This  requires  greater  nicety  in  the  choice  of  its  materials 

yVJ«'-*'        ^naniel,  as  it  must  be  free  from  every  species  of  tint,  and  be  piTftclIy 

thinanv         ^^^  ^^.^  employed  in  this  case  shoiiM  be  itself  composetl  of  perft-cily 

^^^^^'* trrvdieBts,     But  a  frit  should  not  be  rejected  hastily  boc:mse  it  may  be  sonie- 

'h'^t  disoo/oured,  since  this  may  dejwnd  on  two  causes  ;   either  on   some  metallic 

^  d'S.or  on  fuliginous  particles  proceeding  from  vegetable  or  animal  siibsiunees. 

****  *jljjj  latter  impurities  may  be  easily  removed  by  means  of  a  small  quantity  of 

*  ryxide  of  manganese,  which  has  the  properly  <»f  nadily  parting  with  a  portion  of 

'rs  oxTgen,  and  of  thus  facilitating  the  combustion,  that  is  to  say,  the  destruction  of 

I    t^'iouring  carbonaceous  matter.     Miingauese  indi'ed  possessses  a  colouring  power 

itself  on  glass,  but  ouly  in  its  highest  state  of  oxidisenient,  and  when  reduced  to  the 

lower  state,  as  is  done  by  combustible  matters,  it  no  louger  conmmnicates  colour  to  the 

enamel  combinations.     Hence  the  proportion  of  manganese  shcmid  never  be  in  excess; 

for  the  surplus  would  cause  colour.     Sometimes,  indeed,  it  becomes  necessary  to  give 

a  little  manganese-colour,  (i.e.  a  pink  tint)  in  order  to  obtain  a  more  agreeable  shade 

of  white;  as  a  little  azure  blue  is  added  to  linens,  to  brighten  or  counteract  the  dulness 

of  their  yellow  tint. 

A  white  enamel  may  be  conveniently  prepared  also  with  a  calcine  composed  of 
two  parts  of  tin  and  one  of  lead  calcined  together;  of  this  combined  oxide,  one  part 
is  melted  with  two  parts  of  fine  crystal  and  a  very  little  manganese,  all  previously 
ground  together.  When  the  fusion  is  complete,  the  vitreous  matter  is  to  be  poured 
into  clear  water,  and  the  frit  is  then  dried,  and  melted  anew.  The  pouring  into 
water  and  fusion  are  sometimes  repeated  four  times,  in  order  to  Secure  a  very  uuiform 
combination.  The  crucible  must  be  carefully  screened  from  smoke  and  dame.  The 
smallest  portions  of  oxide  of  iron  or  copper  admitted  into  this  enamel  will  destroy  its 
value. 

Some  practitioners  recommend  the  use  of  washed  diaphoretic  antimony  (anti- 
moniatc  of  potash,  from  metallic  antimony,  and  nitre  deflagrated  together)  for  white 
enamel ;  but  this  product  cannot  be  added  to  any  preparation  of  lead  or  other 
metallic  oxides ;  for  it  would  tend  rather  to  tarnish  the  colour  than  to  clear  it  up ; 
and  it  can  be  used  therefore  only  with  ordinary  glass,  or  with  saline  fluxes.  F«>r 
three  parts  of  white  glass  (without  lead)  one  part  of  washiKl  diaphoretic  antimony 
is  to  be  taken  ;  the  substances  are  well  ground  together,  and  fused  in  the  common 
way. 

iilue  Knnmcl. — This  fine  colour  is  almost  always  obtained  from  the  oxide  of  cobalt 
or  some  of  its  combinations,  and  it  produces  it  with  such  intensity  that  only  a  very 
little  can  be  used,  lest  the  shade  should  puss  into  black.  The  cobalt  blue  is  so  rich 
and  lively  that  it  predominates  in  some  measure  over  every  other  colour,  and  masks 
many  so  that  they  can  hardly  be  perceived  ;  it  is  also  most  easily  obtained.  To  bring 
it  out,  however,  in  all  its  beauty,  the  other  colours  mu<t  be  removed  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  the  colmlt  itself  should  l>e  tolerably  pure.  This  metal  is  associated  in  the 
best  known  ores  with  a  considerable  number  of  foreign  substances,  as  iron,  arsenic,  cop- 
jHT,  nickel,  and  sulphur,  and  it  is  difficult  to  separate  tlienj  cimipletely;  but  for  enamel 
blues,  the  oxide  of  cobalt  does  not  require  to  l)c  piTfeetly  free  from  all  foreign  metals; 
the  iron,  nickel,  and  copper  being  most  prejudicial,  shcMild  be  carefully  eliminated. 
This  object  may  be  most  easily  attained  by  dissolving  the  ore  in  nitric  acid,  evaporating 
this  solution  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  to  expel  the  excess  of  acid,  and  separate  a  portion 
of  arsenic.  It  is  now  diluted  with  w  ater,  and  soluticm  of  carbonate  of  soda  is  dn>pped 
slowly  into  it  with  brisk  agitation,  till  the  precipitate,  which  is  at  first  of  a  whitish 
gray,  begins  to  turn  of  a  rose-red.  Whenever  this  colour  appears,  the  whole  must  Ik* 
thrown  on  a  filter,  and  the  liquid  which  passes  through  must  be  treated  with  more  of 
the  carlKHiate  of  soda,  in  order  to  obtain  the  arseiiiate  of  cobalt,  which  is  nearly  pure. 
Since  arsenic  acid  a'ld  its  derivatives  are  not  capable  of  r(munnnicating  colour  them- 
selves, and  as  they  moreover  are  volatile,  they  cannot  impair  the  beauty  of  the  blue,  and 
hence  this  preparation  affords  it  in  great  perfection. 

Metallic  fluxes  are  not  the  most  suitable  for  this  colour  ;  because  they  always  com- 
municate a  tint  of  greater  or  less  force,  which  never  fails  to  injure  the  purity  of  the 
blue.  Nitre  is  a  useful  addition,  as  it  keeps  the  oxide  at  the  nuiximum  of  oxidatioii« 
iu  which  state  it  produces  the  richest  colour. 
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Ydioic  Enamel  —  There  are  many  processes  for  making  this  colour  in  enamel ;  but 
it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  fix,  and  it  is  rarely  obtained  of  an  uniform  and  fine  tint.  It 
may  he  produced  directly  with  some  preparations  of  silver,  as  the  phosphate  or  sulphate ; 
but  this  method  does  not  always  succeed,  for  too  strong  a  heat  or  powerful  fluxes  readily 
destroy  it,  and  nitre  is  particularly  prejudicial.  This  uncertainty  of  success  with  the 
lalts  of  siWer  causes  them  to  be  seldom  employed ;  and  oxides  of  lead  and  antimony  are 
therefore  preferred,  which  afford  a  fine  yellow  when  combined  with  some  oxides  that 
are  refractory  enough  to  prevent  their  complete  vitrification.  One  part  of  white  oxide 
of  antimony  may  be  taken  with  from  one  to  three  parts  of  white  lead,  one  of  alum, 
and  one  of  sal-ammoniac.  Each  of  these  substances  is  to  be  pulverised,  and  then  all 
are  to  be  exactly  mixed,  and  exposed  to  a  heat  adequate  to  decompose  the  sal-ammoniac. 
This  operation  is  judged  to  be  finished  when  the  yellow  colour  is  well  brought  out. 
There  is  produced  here  a  combination  quite  analogous  to  that  known  under  the  name 
of  Naples  yellow. 

Other  shades  of  yellow  may  be  procured  either  with  the  oxide  of  lead  alone,  or  by 
adding  to  it  a  little  red  oxide  of  iron;  the  tints  varying  with  the  proportion  of  the 
htter. 

Clouet  says,  in  his  Memoir  on  Enamels,  that  a  fine  yellow  is  obtained  with  pure 
oxide  of  silver,  and  that  it  is  merely  necessary  to  spread  a  thin  coat  of  it  on  the  spot 
to  he  coloured.  The  piece  is  then  exposed  to  a  moderate  heat,  and  withdrawn  as  stc.n 
as  this  has  reached  the  proper  point  The  thin  film  of  metallic  silver  revived  on  the 
surface  being  removed,  the  place  under  it  will  be  found  tinged  of  a  fino  yellow,  of 
hardly  any  thickness.  As  the  pellicle  of  silver  has  to  be  removed  which  covers  the 
colour,  it  is  requisite  to  avoid  fixing  this  film  with  fluxes  :  and  it  ought  therefore  to 
be  applied  after  the  fusion  of  the  rest  The  yellows  require  in  general  but  little 
alkaline  flax,  as  they  answer  better  with  one  of  a  metallic  nature. 

Oreen  Enamel.  —  It  is  known  that  a  green  colour  may  be  produced  by  a  mixture  of 
yeUow  and  blue ;  but  recourse  is  seldom  had  to  this  practice  for  enamels,  as  they  can 
be  obtained  almost  always  directly  with  the  oxide  of  copper;  or,  still  better,  with  the 
oxide  of  chrome,  which  has  the  advantage  of  resisting  a  strong  heat. 

Chemists  deitcribe  two  oxides  of  copper,  the  protoxide  of  au  orange  colour,  which 

eonunanicates  its  colour  to  enamels,  but  it  is  difficult  to  fix  ;  the  deutoxide  is  blue  in 

the  state  of  hydrate,  but  blackish -brown  when  dry,  and  it  colours  green  all  the  vitreous 

combinations  into  which  it  enters.     This  oxide  requires,  at  most  one  or  two  proportions 

offlux,  either  saline  or  metallic,  to  enter  into  complete  fusion;  but  a  much  smaller 

doce  is  commonly  taken,  and  a  little  oxide  of  iron  is  introduced.     To  4  pounds  of  frit 

for  instance  2  ounces  of  oxide  of  copper  and  48  grains  of  red  oxide  of  iron  are  used ; 

ftod  the  ordinary  measures  are  pursued  for  making  very  homogeneous  enamel. 

The  green  produced  by  oxide  of  chrome  is  much  more  solid  ;  it  is  not  affected  by  a 
powerful  fire,  but  it  is  not  always  of  a  fine  shade.  It  generally  inclines  too  much  to 
the  dead-leaf  yellow,  which  depends  on  the  degree  of  oxygenation  of  the  chrome. 

Jied  Enamel. — We  have  just  stated,  that  protoxide  of  copper  afforded  a  fine  colour 
when  it  could  be  fixed,  a  result  difficult  to  obtain  on  account  of  the  fugitive  nature  of 
this  oxide  ;  slight  variations  of  temperature  enabling  it  to  absorb  more  oxygen.  The 
proper  point  of  fusion  must  be  seized  for  taking  it  from  the  fire  whenever  the  desired 
colour  is  brought  out  Indeed,  when  a  high  temperature  has  produced  peroxidisement, 
this  may  be  corrected  by  adding  some  combustible  matter,  as  charcoal,  tallow,  tartar, 
he  The  copper  then  returns  to  its  minimum  of  oxidisement  and  the  red  colour  which 
bad  vanished,  reappears.  It  is  possible,  in  this  way,  and  by  pushing  the  heat  a  little, 
to  accomplish  the  complete  reduction  of  a  part  of  the  oxide;  and  the  particles  of  metallic 
copper  thereby  disseminated  in  a  reddish  ground,  give  this  enamel  the  aspect  of  the 
stone  called  aventurine.  The  surest  and  easiest  method  of  procuring  protoxide  of 
copper  is  to  boil  a  solution  of  equal  parts  of  sugar,  and  sulphate  or  rather  acetate  of 
copper,  in  four  parts  of  water.  The  sugar  takes  possession  of  a  portion  of  the  oxygen 
of  the  cupreous  oxide,  and  reduces  it  to  protoxide  ;  when  it  may  be  precipitated  in 
the  form  of  a  granular  powder  of  a  brilliant  rod.  After  about  two  hours  moderate 
ebullition,  the  liquid  is  set  aside  to  settle,  decanted  off  the  precipitate,  which  is  washed 
aod  dried. 

The  protoxide  properly  employed  by  itself,  furnishes  a  red  which  vies  with  the 
finest  carmine,  and  by  its  means  every  tint  may  be  obtained  from  red  to  orange,  by 
adding  a  greater  or  smaller  quantity  of  poroxide  of  iron. 

The  preparations  of  gold,  and  particularly  the  oxide  and  purple  of  Cassius,  are  like- 
wise employed  with  advantage  to  colour  enamel  red,  and  this  composition  resists  a 
powerful  fire  tolerably  well.  For  some  time  back,  solutions  of  gold,  silver,  and  platinum 
have  been  used  with  success  instead  of  their  oxides  ;  and  in  this  way,  a  more  intimate 
mixture  may  be  procured,  and,  consequently,  more  homogeneous  tints. 

BiackEnameL^BlRck  enamels  are  made  with  peroxide  of  manganese  or  protoxide 
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and  one  part  of  well-washed  diaphoretic  antimony.     These  compositions  afford  a  very 
white  enamel,  which  accords  perfectly  well  with  blue. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  composition  of  this  primary  matter  may  be  greatly  varied  : 
but  we  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  essential  quality  of  a  good  enamel ;  which  is, 
to  acquire,  at  a  moderate  heat,  sufficient  fluidity  to  take  a  shining  surface,  without 
running  too  thin.  It  is  not  complete  fusion  which  is  wanted ;  but  a  pasty  state,  of 
such  a  degree  as  may  gire  it,  after  cooling,  the  aspect  of  having  suffered  complete 
liquefaction. 

Dead-white  Enamel  —  This  requires  greater  nicety  in  the  choice  of  its  materials 
than  any  other  enamel,  as  it  must  be  free  from  every  species  of  tint,  and  be  perfectly 
white ;  hence  the  frit  employed  in  this  case  should  be  itself  composed  of  perfectly 
pure  ingredients.  But  a  frit  should  not  be  rejected  hastily  because  it  may  be  some- 
what discoloured,  since  this  may  depend  on  two  causes  ;  either  on  some  metallic 
oxides,  or  on  fuliginous  particles  proceeding  from  vegetable  or  animtU  substances. 
Now  the  latter  impurities  may  be  easily  removed  by  means  of  a  small  quantity  of 
peroxide  of  manganese,  which  has  the  property  of  readily  parting  with  a  portion  of 
its  oxygen,  and  of  thus  facilitating  the  combustion,  that  is  to  say,  the  destruction  of 
the  colouring  carbonaceous  matter.  Manganese  indeed  possesses  a  colouring  power 
itself  on  glass,  but  only  in  its  highest  state  of  oxidisenient,  and  when  reduced  to  the 
lower  state,  as  is  done  by  combustible  matters,  it  no  longer  communicates  colour  to  the 
enamel  combinations.  Hence  the  ])roportion  of  manganese  shcrald  never  be  in  excess; 
for  the  surplus  would  cause  colour.  Si)metimes,  indeed,  it  becomes  necessary  to  give 
a  little  manganese-colour,  (i.e.  a  pink  tint)  in  order  to  obtain  a  more  agreeable  shade 
of  white;  as  a  little  azure  blue  is  added  to  linens,  to  brighten  or  counteract  the  dulness 
of  their  yellow  tint 

A  white  enamel  may  be  conveniently  prepared  also  with  a  calcine  composed  of 
two  parts  of  tin  and  one  of  lead  calcined  together ;  of  this  combined  oxide,  one  part 
is  melted  with  two  parts  of  fine  crystal  and  a  very  little  manganese,  all  previously 
ground  together.  When  the  fusion  is  complete,  the  vitreous  matter  is  to  be  poured 
into  clear  water,  and  the  frit  is  then  dried,  and  melted  anew.  The  pouring  into 
water  and  fusion  are  sometimes  repeated  four  times,  in  order  to  secure  a  very  uniform 
combination.  The  crucible  must  be  carefully  screened  from  smoke  and  flame.  The 
smallest  portions  of  oxide  of  iron  or  copper  admitted  into  this  enamel  will  destroy  its 
value. 

Some  practitioners  recommend  the  use  of  washed  diaphoretic  antimony  (anti- 
moniate  of  potash,  from  metallic  antimony,  and  nitre  deflagrated  together)  for  white 
enamel;  but  this  product  cannot  be  added  to  any  preparation  of  lead  or  other 
metallic  oxides ;  for  it  would  tend  rather  to  tarnish  the  colour  than  to  clear  it  up ; 
and  it  can  be  used  therefore  only  with  ordinary  glass,  or  with  saline  fluxes.  For 
three  parts  of  white  glass  (without  lead)  one  part  of  washed  diaphoretic  anUmony 
is  to  be  taken  ;  the  substances  are  well  ground  together,  and  fused  in  the  common 
way. 

Blue  Enamel. — This  fine  colour  is  almost  always  obtained  from  the  oxide  of  cobalt 
or  some  of  its  combinations,  and  it  produces  it  with  such  intensity  that  only  a  very 
little  can  be  used,  lest  the  shade  should  pnss  into  black.  The  cobalt  blue  is  so  rich 
and  lively  that  it  predominates  in  some  measure  over  every  other  colour,  and  masks 
many  so  that  they  can  hardly  be  perceived ;  it  is  also  most  easily  obtained.  To  bring 
it  out,  however^  in  all  its  beauty,  the  other  colours  must  be  removed  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  the  a>bult  itself  should  be  tolerably  pure.  This  metal  is  associated  in  the 
best  known  ores  with  a  considerable  number  of  foreign  substances,  as  iron,  arsenic,  cop- 
per, nickel,  and  sulphur,  and  it  is  diflicult  to  separate  them  completely;  but  for  enamel 
blues,  the  oxide  of  cobalt  does  not  require  to  be  perfectly  free  from  all  foreign  metals; 
the  iron,  nickel,  and  copper  being  most  prejudicial,  should  be  carefully  eliminated. 
This  object  may  be  most  easily  atUuned  by  dissolving  the  ore  in  nitric  acid,  evaporating 
this  solution  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  to  expel  the  excess  of  acid,  and  separate  a  portion 
of  arsenic.  It  is  now  diluted  with  water,  and  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  is  dropped 
slowly  into  it  with  brisk  agitation,  till  the  precipitate,  which  is  at  first  of  a  whitish 
gray,  begins  to  turn  of  a  rose-red.  Whenever  this  colour  appears,  the  whole  most  be 
thrown  on  a  filter,  and  the  liquid  which  passes  through  must  be  treated  with  more  of 
the  carbonate  of  soda,  in  order  to  obtain  the  arseniate  of  cobalt,  which  is  nearly  pure. 
Since  arsenic  acid  and  its  derivatives  are  not  capable  of  communicating  colour  them- 
Si'lves,  and  as  they  moreover  are  volatile,  they  cannot  impair  the  beauty  of  the  blue,  and 
hence  this  preparatiou  affords  it  in  great  perfection. 

Metallic  fluxes  are  not  the  most  suitable  for  this  colour ;  because  they  always  com- 
muuicate  a  tint  of  greater  or  less  force,  which  never  fails  to  injure  the  purity  of  the 
blue.  Nitre  is  a  useful  addition,  as  it  keeps  the  oxide  at  the  maximum  of  oxidatioii« 
iu  which  state  it  produces  the  richest  colour. 
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Yellow  EMamel — There  are  many  processes  for  makiug  this  colour  in  enamel ;  but 
it  is  soinevhat  difficult  to  fix,  and  it  is  rarely  obtained  of  an  uniform  and  fine  tint.  It 
ma  J  be  produced  directly  vrithsome  preparations  of  silver,  as  the  phosphate  or  sul])hate ; 
but  this  method  does  not  always  succeed,  for  too  strong  a  heat  or  powerful  fluxes  readily 
drttroT  it,  and  nitre  is  particularly  prejudicial.  This  uncertainty  of  success  with  the 
salts  of  siher  causes  them  to  be  seldom  employed  ;  and  oxides  of  lead  and  antimony  are 
therefore  preferred,  which  afford  a  fine  yellow  when  combined  with  some  oxides  that 
are  refractory  enough  to  prevent  their  complete  vitrification.  One  part  of  white  oxide 
of  antimony  may  be  taken  with  from  one  to  three  parts  of  white  lead,  one  of  alum, 
and  one  of  sal-ammoniac.  Each  of  these  substances  is  to  be  pulverised,  and  then  all 
are  to  be  exactly  mixed,  and  exposed  to  a  heat  adequate  to  decompose  the  sal-ammoniac. 
This  operation  is  judged  to  be  finished  when  the  yellow  colour  is  well  brought  out. 
There  is  produced  here  a  combination  quite  analogous  to  that  known  under  the  name 
of  Kaples  yellow. 

Other  shades  of  yellow  may  be  procured  either  with  the  oxide  of  lead  alone,  or  by 
adding  to  it  a  little  red  oxide  of  iron;  the  tints  varying  with  the  proportion  of  the 
btter. 

Clouetsays,  in  his  Memoir  on  Enamels,  that  a  fine  yellow  is  obtained  with  pure 
oxide  of  silver,  and  that  it  is  merely  necessary  to  spread  a  thin  coat  of  it  on  the  sf»ot 
to  be  coloured.  The  piece  is  then  exposed  to  a  moderate  heat,  and  withdrawn  as  seen 
ai  this  has  reached  the  proper  point  The  thin  film  of  metallic  silver  revived  on  the 
surface  being  removed,  the  place  under  it  will  be  found  tinged  of  a  fino  yellow,  of 
hardly  any  thickness.  As  the  pellicle  of  silver  has  to  be  removed  which  covers  the 
coioQf,  it  is  requisite  to  avoid  fixing  this  film  with  fiuxes  :  and  it  ought  therefore  to 
be  applied  after  the  fusion  of  the  rest  The  yellows  require  in  general  but  little 
alkaline  flax,  as  they  answer  better  with  one  of  a  metallic  nature. 

Oreen  EnameL  —  It  is  known  that  a  green  colour  may  be  produced  by  a  mixture  of 
jtHow  and  blue ;  but  recourse  is  seldom  had  to  this  practice  for  enamels,  as  they  can 
be  obtained  almost  always  directly  with  the  oxide  of  copper;  or,  still  better,  with  the 
oiide  of  chrome,  which  has  the  advantage  of  resisting  a  strong  heat 

Chemists  describe  two  oxides  of  copper,  the  protoxide  of  an  orange  colour,  which 

eoomonicates  its  colour  to  enamels,  but  it  is  difficult  to  fix  ;  the  deutoxide  is  blue  in 

the  state  of  hydrate,  but  blackiiih -brown  when  dry,  and  it  colours  green  all  the  vitreous 

combinations  into  which  it  enters.     This  oxide  requires,  at  most  one  or  two  proportions 

of  flux,  either  saline  or  metallic,  to  enter  into  complete  fusion  ;  but  a  much  smaller 

doce  is  commonly  taken,  and  a  little  oxide  of  iron  is  introduced.     To  4  pounds  of  frit 

for  instance  2  ounces  of  oxide  of  copper  and  48  grains  of  red  oxide  of  iron  are  used ; 

and  the  ordinary  measures  are  pursued  for  making  very  homogeneous  enamel. 

The  green  produced  by  oxide  of  chrome  is  much  more  solid  ;  it  is  not  affected  by  a 
powerful  fire,  but  it  is  not  always  of  a  fine  shade.  It  generally  inclines  too  much  to 
the  dead-leaf  yellow,  which  depends  on  the  degree  of  oxygenation  of  the  chrome. 

lied  EnameL — We  have  just  stated,  that  protoxide  of  copper  afforded  a  fine  colour 
when  it  could  be  fixed,  a  result  difficult  to  obtain  on  account  of  the  fugitive  nature  of 
this  oxide ;  slight  variations  of  temperature  enabling  it  to  absorb  more  oxygen.  The 
proper  point  of  fusion  must  be  seized  for  taking  it  from  the  fire  whenever  the  desired 
colour  is  brought  out  Indeed,  when  a  high  temperature  has  produced  peroxidisement, 
this  may  be  corrected  by  adding  some  combustible  matter,  as  charcoal,  tallow,  tartar, 
ttcc  The  copper  then  returns  to  its  minimum  of  oxidisement  and  the  red  colour  which 
bad  vanished,  reappears.  It  is  possible,  in  this  way,  and  by  pushing  the  heat  a  little, 
to  accomplish  the  complete  reduction  of  a  part  of  the  oxide ;  and  the  particles  of  metallic 
ci>pper  thereby  disseminated  in  a  reddish  ground,  give  this  enamel  the  aspect  of  the 
stone  called  aventurine.  The  surest  and  easiest  method  of  procuring  protoxide  of 
copper  \b  to  boil  a  solution  of  equal  parts  of  sugar,  and  sulphate  or  rather  acetate  of 
copper,  in  four  parts  of  water.  The  sugar  takes  possession  of  a  portion  of  the  oxygen 
of  the  cupreous  oxide,  and  reduces  it  to  protoxide  ;  when  it  may  be  precipitated  in 
the  form  of  a  granular  powder  of  a  brilliant  red.  After  about  two  hours  moderate 
ebullition,  the  liquid  is  set  aside  to  settle,  decanted  off  the  precipitate,  which  is  washed 
and  dried. 

The  protoxide  properly  employed  by  itself,  furnishes  a  red  which  vies  with  the 
finest  carmine,  and  by  its  means  every  tint  may  be  obtained  from  red  to  orange,  by 
adding  a  greater  or  smaller  quantity  of  poroxide  of  iron. 

The  preparations  of  gold,  and  particularly  the  oxide  and  purple  of  Cassius,  are  like- 
wise employed  with  advantage  to  colour  enamel  red,  and  this  composition  resists  a 
powerfal  fire  tolerably  well.  For  some  time  back,  solutions  of  gold,  silver,  and  platinimi 
have  been  used  with  success  instead  of  their  oxides  ;  and  in  this  way,  a  more  intimate 
mixture  may  be  procured,  and,  consequently,  more  homogeneous  tints. 
Bhch  Enamd,^B\Ack  enamels  are  made  with  peroxide  of  manganese  or  protoxide 
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of  iron  ;  to  which  more  depth  of  colour  is  given  with  a  little  cobalt.  Clay  alone, 
melted  with  about  a  third  of  its  weight  of  protoxide  of  iron,  gives,  according  to  Cloaet» 
a  fine  black  enamel. 

Vioiet  Enamel.  —  The  peroxide  of  manganese  in  small  quantity  by  itself  furnishes, 
with  saline  or  alkaline  fluxes,  an  enamel  of  a  very  fine  violet  hue  ;  and  variations  or 
shade  are  easily  had,  by  modifying  the  proportions  of  the  elements  of  the  coloured 
frit  The  great  point  is  to  maintain  the  manganese  in  a  state  of  peroxidation,  and, 
consequently,  to  beware  of  placing  the  enamel  in  contact  with  any  substance  attractive 
of  oxygen. 

Such  are  the  principal  coloured  enamels  hitherto  obtained  by  means  of  metallic 
oxides  ;  but  since  the  number  of  these  oxides  is  increasing  every  day,  it  is  to  be  wishi*d 
the  new  trials  be  made  with  such  as  have  not  yet  been  employed.  From  such  researches 
some  interesting  results  would  unquestionably  be  derived. 

Of  painting  on  Enamel. — Enamelling  is  only  done  on  gold  and  copper ;  for  silver 
swells  up,  and  causes  blisters  and  holes  in  the  coat  of  enameL  All  enamel  paintingi 
are,  in  fact,  done  on  either  copper  or  gold. 

If  on  gold,  the  goldsmith  prepares  the  plate  that  is  to  be  painted  upon.  The  gold 
should  be  22  carats  fine:  if  purer,  it  would  not  be  sufficiently  stiff;  if  coarser,  it  would 
be  subject  to  melt;  and  its  alloy  should  be  half  white  and  half  red,  that  is,  half  silver 
and  half  copper ;  whereby  the  enamel  with  which  it  is  covered  will  be  less  disposed 
to  turn  green,  than  if  the  alloy  were  entirely  copper. 

The  workman  must  reserve  for  the  edge  of  the  plate  a  small  fillet,  which  he  calls  the 
border.  This  ledge  serves  to  retain  the  enamel,  and  hinders  it  from  falling  off  when 
applied  and  pressed  on  with  a  spatula.  When  the  plate  is  not  to  be  counter-enamelled, 
it  should  be  charged  with  less  enamel,  as,  when  exposed  to  heat,  the  enamel  draws  up 
the  gold  to  itself,  and  makes  the  piece  convex.  When  the  enamel  is  not  to  cover  the 
whole  plate,  it  becomes  necessary  to  prepare  a  lodgment  for  it  With  this  view,  ail 
the  outlines  of  the  figure  are  traced  on  the  plate  with  a  black -lead  pencil,  after  which 
recourse  is  had  to  the  graver. 

The  whole  space  enclosed  by  the  outlines  must  be  hollowed  out  in  bas-reliefs  of  a 
depth  equal  to  the  height  of  the  fillet,  had  the  plate  been  entirely  enamelled.  This 
sinking  of  the  surface  must  be  done  with  a  flat  graver  as  equally  as  possible  ;  for  if 
there  be  an  eminence,  the  enamel  would  be  weaker  at  that  point,  and  the  green  would 
appear.  Some  artists  hatch  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  with  close  lines,  which  cross  each 
other  in  all  directions;  and  others  make  lines  or  scratches  with  the  edges  of  a  file  broken 
off  square.  The  hatchings  or  scratches  lay  hold  of  the  enamel  which  might  otherwise 
separate  from  the  plate.  After  this  operation,  the  plate  is  cleansed  by  boiling  it  in 
an  alkaline  lye,  and  it  is  washed  first  with  a  little  weak  vinegar,  and  then  with  clear 
water. 

The  plate  thus  prepared  is  to  be  covered  with  a  coat  of  white  enamel,  which  is  dome 
by  bruising  a  piece  of  enamel  in  an  agate  or  porcelain  mortar  to  a  coarse  powder  like 
sand,  washing  it  well  with  water,  and  applying  it  in  the  hollow  part  in  its  moist  state. 
The  plate  may  meanwhile  be  held  in  an  ordinary  forceps.  The  enamel  powder  is 
spread  with  a  spatula.  For  condensing  the  enamel  powder,  the  edges  of  the  plate  are 
struck  upon  with  a  spatula. 

Whenever  the  piece  is  dry,  it  is  placed  on  a  slip  of  sheet  iron  perforated  with 
several  small  holes,  see  fig.  720,  which  is  laid  on  hot  cinders ;  and  it  is  left  there 
imtil  it  ceases  to  steam.  It  must  be  kept  hot  till  it  goes  to  the  fire ;  for  were  it 
allowed  to  cool  it  would  become  necessary  to  heat  it  again  very  gradually  at  the 
mouth  of  the  furnace  of  fusion,  to  prevent  the  enamel  from  decrepitating  and 
flying  off. 

Before  describing  the  manner  of  exposing  the  piece  to  the  fire,  we  must  explain 
the  construction  of  the  furnace.  It  is  square,  and  is  shown  in  front  elevation  in  fig,  721. 
It  consists  of  two  pieces,  the  lower  part  a,  or  the  body  of  the  furnace,  and  the  upper 
part  B,  or  the  capital,  which  is  laid  on  the  lower  part,  as  is  shown  in^.  722,  where 
these  two  parts  are  separately  represented.  The  furnace  is  made  of  good  fire-clay, 
moderately  baked,  and  resembles  very  closely  the  assay  or  cupellation  furnace.  Its 
inside  dimensions  are  9  inches  in  width,  13  inches  in  height  in  the  body,  and  9  in 
the  capital.     Its  general  thickness  is  2  inches. 

The  capital  has  an  aperture  or  door,  c,  fig.  721,  which  is  closed  by  a  flre-brick 
stopper  m,  when  the  fire  is  to  be  made  active.     By  this  door  fuel  is  supplied. 

The  body  of  the  furnace  has  likewise  a  door  d,  which  reaches  down  to  the  pro- 
jecting shelf  E,  called  the  bib  (mentonniire)^  whose  prominence  is  seen  at  K^fig.  721. 
This  shelf  is  supported  and  secured  by  the  two  brackets,  F,  f  ;  the  whole  being 
earthenware.  The  height  of  the  door  d,  is  abridged  by  a  peculiar  fire  brick  g,  which 
not  only  co/ers  the  whole  projection  of  the  shelf  e,  but  enters  within  the  opening  of 
the  door  d,  filling  its  breadth,  and  advancing  into  the  same  plane  with  the  inner  surmce 
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of  tbe  fantce.      This  plate  is  called  the  hearth ;  its  purpose  will  appear  presently ;  H 
maj  be  taken  out  and  replaced  at  pleasure,  hy  laying  hold  of  the  handle  m  its  frouL 

Belov  the  shelf  e,  a  square  hole,  h,  is  seen,  which  serves  for  admitting  air,  and  for 
extnetiog  tbe  ashes.  Similar  holes  are  left  upon  each  side  of  the  surface,  as  is  shown 
in  the  groand  plan  of  the  base.  Jig,  722,  at  h. 


j>/f?\ 
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Od  alerei  with  the  shelf,  in  the  interior  of  the  furnace,  a  thin  fire-tile  i  rests,  per- 

fanted  with  nomeroos  small  holes.     This  is  the  gmte  represented  in  a  ground  vievv 

in>y.  7^  Fig*.  723,  724,  725,  represent,  under  different  aspects,  the  muffle.  Fig.  722 

fbovi  the  elevation  of  its  further  end;  fg.  724  its  sides  ;  and  fig.  725  its  front  part. 

^^'tfih  722,  the  mni&e  is  seen  in  its  place  in  the  furnace,  resting  on  two  bars  of 

iroa,  or,  still  better,  on  ledges  of  fire-clay,  supported  on  brackets  attached  to  the 

latent  sides  of  the  furnace.    The  muffle  is  made  of  earthenware,  and  as  thin  as 

jNMsible.    The  fuel  consists  of  dry  beech-wood,  or  oaken  branches,  about  an  inch  in 

doneter,  cat  to  the  length  of  nine  inches,  in  order  to  be  laid  in  horizontal  strata 

within  the  furnace,  one  row  only  being  placed  above  the  muffle.     When  the  muffle 

hu  attained  to  a  white  red  heat,  the  sheet  iron   tray,  bearing  its  enamel  plate, 

11  to  be  introdaced  with  a  pair  of  pincers  into  the  front  of  the  muffle,  and  gradually 

advaneed  towards  its  farther  end.     The  mouth  of  the  muffle  is  to  be  then  closed  with 

two  pieces  of  charcoal  only,  between  which  the  artist  may  see  the  progress  of  the 

operatioa*   Whenever  the  enamel  begins  to  flow,  the  tray  must  be  turned  round  on  its 

base  to  insure  ecjnality  of  temperature  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  whole  surface  is  melted,  the 

tray  most  be  withdrawn  with  its  plate,  but  slowly,  lest  the  vitreous  matter  be  cracked 

by  sadden  refrigeration. 

The  enamel  plate,  when  cold,  is  to  be  washed  in  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  after- 
wards in  cold  water,  and  a  second  coat  of  granular  enamel  paste  is  to  be  applied,  with 
tlie  leqoisite  precautions.  This  being  passed  through  the  fire,  is  to  be  treated  in  tlie 
same  way  a  third  time,  when  the  process  will  be  found  complete.  Should  any  chinks 
happen  to  the  enamel  coat,  they  must  be  widened  with  a  graver,  and  the  space  being 
filled  with  ground  enamel,  is  to  be  repaired  in  the  muffle.  The  plate,  covered  with  a 
pore  white  enamel,  requires  always  to  be  polished  and  smoothed  with  sandstone  and 
water,  particularly  if  the  article  have  a  plane  surface  ;  and  it  is  then  finally  glazed  at 
the  fire. 

Tbe  punting  operation  now  follows.  The  artist  prepares  his  enamel  colours  by 
pounding  them  in  an  agate  mortar,  with  a  pestle  of  agate,  and  grinding  them  on  an 
agate  slab,  with  oil  of  lavender,  rendered  viscid  by  exposure  to  the  sun  in  a  shallow 
Tcssel,  loosely  covered  with  gauze  or  glass.  The  grinding  of  two  drachms  of  enamel 
pigment  into  an  impalpable  powder  will  occupy  a  labourer  a  whole  day.  The 
painter  should  have  alongside  of  him  a  stove  in  which  a  moderate  fire  is  kept  up,  for 
drying  his  work  whenever  the  figures  are  finished.  It  is  then  passed  through  the 
mufSe. 

The  following  was  the  process  adopted  by  Henry  Bone,  R.  A.,  and  his  son,  the  late 
Henry  Pierce  Bone,  who  have  produced  the  largest  enamels  ever  painted ;  and 
beyond  the  time  and  consequent  expense  there  appears  no  practical  limit  to  the  size 
of  enamel  paintings. 

Prtoarmg  the  fiatt, — For  small  plates  (up  to  two  inches  long)  pwre  gold  is  the  best 
materia],  ^ver  (qmte  pure)  is  also  used,  but  is  apt  to  get  a  disagreeable  yellow 
eoloiir  at  the  edges  by  repeated  firings.  For  larger  sizes,  copper  is  used.  The  copper 
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should  be  annealed  until  quite  free  from  spring,  and  then  cleaned  with  dilute  salphorie 
ncid  (one  part  acid,  four  water),  and  shaped  in  a  wooden  mould,  afterwards  used  in 
making  the  plate  so  as  to  produce  a  convex  surface  varying  according  to  the  size  of 
the  plate,  taking  care  that  the  shaping  does  not  reproduce  the  spring  in  the  copper, 
in  which  case  the  process  must  be  repeated.  If  the  plate  is  not  raised  in  the  centre, 
in  the  course  of  repeated  firings  the  corners  will  rise  irregularly,  producing  undulations 
over  the  plate,  perfect  flatness  being  next  to  impossible  for  large  pictures.  The 
copper  is  then  laid  face  downwards  on  the  convex  wooden  mould  used  for  shaping, 
and  enamel  ground  fine  with  vater  is  spread  over  it  with  a  small  Iwme  spoon  ;  when 
covered,  a  fine  cloth  doubled  is  pressed  gently  on  it  to  absorb  the  water,  and  then  it  is 
Kmoothed  with  a  steel  spatula.  This  forms  the  back  of  the  plate,  and  when  fired  this 
part  is  finished.  The  copper  is  now  reversed  on  a  convex  board  the  exact  counter- 
part of  the  other,  and  covered  with  white  enamel  ground  fine  in  the  same  way  as 
above.  The  plate  is  now  ready  for  firing,  and  after  it  has  been  fired  and  cooled  the 
surface  must  be  ground  smooth  with  a  flat  piece  of  flint  or  other  hard  substance,  with 
silver  sand  and  water.  It  must  next  be  covered  with  a'soAer  and  more  transparent 
kind  of  enamel  called  flux,  ground  and  spread  on  in  the  same  way  as  the  first  enamel, 
but  this  time  only  on  the  face  of  the  plate.  This  is  fired  as  before,  and  when  cool  the 
svirface  must  be  again  ground  smooth,  and  when  glazed  in  the  furnace  the  plate  is 
finished.  For  the  first  coat  a  white  solid  enamel  is  used  to  prevent  the  green  colour 
from  the  oxidised  copper  showing  through ;  the  second  coat  is  a  softer  enamel,  to 
enable  the  colours  used  to  melt  with  less  heat. 

Firinfj.  —  The  plate  is  placed  on  a  planche  of  firestone,  or  well  baked  Stourbridge 

clay,  supported  on  a  bed  of  whiting,  thoroughly  dried  in  the  furnace,  the  exact  shape 

of  the  ])l:ite  as  originally  made,  which  must  be  used  in  all  subsequent  firings.     After 

the  whiting  is  formed  in  the  shape  of  the  plate  it  should  be  notched  with  a  flat  knife 

^^  diagonally  across,  as  in  the   accompanying  diagram. 

'  The  use  of  this  is  to  produce  an  effect  of  diagonal 

bracing  while  the  plate  cools,  and  experience  has 
shown  that  it  tends  considerably  to  keep  the  plate  in 
its  original  shape.  When  the  plate  is  small  (ap  to 
three  inches  in  length)  it  may  be  annealed  for  passing 
into  the  hot  muffle  as  follows :  —  The  planche  bearing 
the  plate  may  be  placed  on  another  planche  heated  in 
the  muffle  and  placed  in  the  front  of  the  muffle  for  a  few 
minutes,  until  the  steam  of  the  plate  or  the  oil  of  the 
a  Pianrhe.  picture  shall  have  eva|)orated ;  it  may  theii  be  put  io 

b  Ued  of  whiting.  the  mouth  of  the  muffle  and   gradually  inserted  to 

the  hottest  part.  After  firing  it  should  be  placed  on 
another  hot  planche  and  allowed  to  cool  gradually.  Large  pictures  require  a  differ«>nt 
arrangement  of  the  furnace.  Over  the  muffle  there  should  be  a  fixed  iron  annealing 
box,  with  an  iron  shelf  and  door.  The  bottom  should  be  of  cast  iron  about  one  inch 
thick.  This  should  be  so  arranged  that  when  the  muffle  attains  a  white  heat  the 
bottom  of  the  annealing  box  should  be  of  a  brightish  red  at  the  back,  and  a  dull 
blood  red  in  front.  Large  pictures  should  be  placed  on  the  bottom  of  the  box  before 
the  furnace  is  lit,  and  the  larger  the  size  of  the  picture  the  slower  should  the  furnace 
be  brought  to  its  full  heat,  so  as  to  allow  five  or  six  hours  for  the  largest  size,  and  two  or 
three  for  smaller  plates.  When  fired  the  picture  should  be  returned  to  the  shelf  of  the 
annealing  box,  and  left  there  till  quite  cold,  for  which  purpose  large  plates  require  at 
least  twelve  hours.  The  colours  used  are  mostly  the  same  as  those  prepared  for 
jewellers  and  glass  painters. 

Enamelling  at  the  Lamp.  —  The  art  of  the  lamp  enameller  is  one  of  the  most  agree- 
able and  amusing  that  we  know.  There  is  hardly  a  subject  in  enamel  which  may 
not  be  executed  by  the  lamp-flame  in  very  little  t'ime,  and  more  or  less  perfectly, 
accfirding  to  the  dexterity  of  the  artist,  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  principles 
of  modelling. 

In  working  at  the  lamp,  tubes  and  rods  of  glass  and  enamel  must  be  provided,  of 
all  sizes  and  colours. 

The  enamelling  table  is  represented  in  fig.  727,  round  which  several  workmen, 
with  their  lamps,  may  be  placed,  while  the  large  double  bellows  d  below  is  set  a-blowing 
by  a  treadle  moved  with  the  foot.  The  flame  of  the  lamp,  when  thus  impelled  by  a 
powerful  jet  of  air,  acquires  surprising  intensity.  The  bent  nozzles  or  tubes  A,  a,  a, 
A,  are  made  of  glass,  and  are  drawn  to  points  modified  to  the  purjwse  of  the  enameller. 

Fig.  728  shows,  in  perspective,  the  lamp  a  of  the  enameller  standing  in  its  cistern 
n;  the  blowpipe  c  is  seen  projecting  its  flame  obliquely  upwards.  The  blowpipe  is 
adjustable  in  an  elastic  cork  d,  which  fills  up  exactly  the  hole  of  the  table  into 
which  it  enters.     When  only  one  person  is  to  work  at  a  table  provided  witli  scverai 
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hn\^  he  sits  down  at  the  same  side  with  the  pedal  of  the  hellows  ;  he  takes  oat  the 
other  blowpipes,  and  plugs  the  holes  in  the  table  with  solid  corks. 

The  lamp  is  made  of  copper  or  tin  plate,  the  wick  of  cotton  threads,  and  either 
tallow  or  od  may  be  osed.     Between  the  lamp  and  the  workman  a  small  board  or 
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sheet  of  white  iron  b,  called  the  screen,  is  interposed  to  protect  his  eyes  from  the 
glare  flf  light.  The  screen  is  fastened  to  the  table  by  a  wooden  stem,  and  it  throws 
iti  shidow  on  his  face. 

Hie  enamelling  workshop  ought  to  admit  little  or  no  daylight,  otherwise  the  artist, 
Bot  pereeiviog  his  flame  distinctly,  would  be  apt  tocommit  mistakes. 
It  is  impossible  to  describe  all  the  manipulations  of  this  ingenious  art,  over  which 

taste  and  dexterity  so  entirely  preside.     But  we  may  give  an  example.     Suppose  the 

eouoeilrr  wishes  to  make  a  swan.     He  takes  a  tube  of  white  enamel,  seals  one  of  its 

ends  hermetically  at  his  lamp,  and  while  the  matter  is  sufficiently  hot,  he  blows  on 

it  a  minikin  flask,  resembling  the  body  of  the  bird ;  he  draws  out,  and  gracefully 

heods  the  neck ;  he  shapes  the  head,   the  beak,  and  the  tail ;   then,  with   slender 

enamel  rods  of  a  proper  colour,  he  makes  the  eyes  ;  he  next  opens  up  the  beak  with 
pointed  scissors  ;  he  forms  the  wings  and  the  legs ;  finally  attaching  the  toes,  the 
Urd  stands  complete. 

The  enameller  also  makes  artificial  eyes  for  human  beings,  imitating  so  perfectly 
the  odours  of  the  sound  eye  of  any  individual  as  to  render  it  ditiicult  to  discover 
that  lie  has  a  blind  and  a  seeing  one. 

It  is  difficolt  to  make  large  articles  at  the  blowpipe ;  those  which  surpass  5  or  6 
iochet  become  nearly  unmanageable  by  the  most  expert  workmen. 

EiiAMKUJiio  OF  Cast  Iron  and  other  Hollow  Wake  for  Saucepans,  &c.  In 
December,  1799,  a  patent  was  obtained  for  this  process  by  Dr.  Samuel  Sandy  Hickling. 
His  specification  is  subdivided  into  two  parts  .  — 

1.  The  coating  or  lining  of  iron  vessels,  &c.,  by  fusion  with  a  vitrifiable  mixture, 
composed  of  6  parts  of  calcined  flints,  2  parts  of  composition  or  Cornish  stone,  9  parts  of 
litiiarge.  6  parts  of  borax,  1  part  of  argillaceous  earth,  1  part  of  nitre,  6  parts  of  calx  of 
tm,  and  1  part  uf  purified  potash.     Or,  2ndly, 

8  parts  of  calcined  flints,  8  red  lead,  6  borax,  5  calx  of  tin,  and  1  of  nitre.     Or,  Srdly, 

12  of  potter's  composition,  8  borax,  10  white  lead,  2  nitre,  1  white  marble  calcined, 
1  argiliaceoos  earth,  2  purified  potash,  and  5  of  calx  of  tin.     Or,  4thly, 

4  parts  calcined  flint,  1  potter's  composition,  2  nitre,  8  borax,  1  white  marble  cal- 
eined,  |  argillaceous  earth,  and  2  calx  of  tin. 

Whieheverof  the  above  compositions  is  taken,  must  be  finely  powdered,  mixed,  fused, 
the  ritreoos  mass  is  to  be  ground  when  cold,  sifted,  and  levigated  with  water.  It  is  then 
made  into  a  pap  with  water  or  gum  water.  This  pap  is  smeared  or  brushed  over  the 
interior  of  the  vessel,  dried  and  fused  with  a  proper  heat  in  a  muffle. 

Calcined  bones  are  also  proposed  as  an  ingredient  of  the  flux. 

The  fusibility  of  the  vitreous  compounds  is  to  vary  according  to  the  heat  to  be 
applied  to  the  vessel,  by  using  various  proportions  of  the  silicious  and  fluxing 
material!.    Colours  may  be  given,  and  also  gilding. 

The  second  part  or  process  in  his  specification  describes  certain  alloys  of  iron  and 
nickel,  which  he  casts  into  vessels,  and  lines  or  coats  them  with  copper  precipitated 
from  it«  saline  solutions.  It  also  describes  a  mode  of  giving  the  precipitated  copper  an 
enamel  sorfkce  by  acting  upon  it  with  bone  ashes  and  zinc  with  the  aid  of  heat. 

A  fiietory  of  such  enamelled  hollow  wares  was  carried  on  for  some  time,  but  it  was 
given  op  for  want  of  dac  encouragement. 

A  patent  was  granted  to  Thomas  and  Charles  Clarke  on  the  26th  of  May.  1839,  for 
a  me&od  of  enamelUng  or  c(«ting  the  internal  surfaces  of  iron  pou  and  saucepans,  in 
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snch  a  way  as  shall  prevent  the  enamel  from  cracking  or  splitting  off  from  the  effects 
of  fire.  This  specification  prescribes  the  vessel  to  be  first  cleaned  by  exposing  it  to  the 
action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (sensibly  sour  to  the  taste)  for  three  or  four  hours, 
then  boiling  the  vessel  in  pure  water  for  a  short  time,  and  next  applying  the  composition. 
This  consists  of  100  lbs.  of  calcined  ground  flints;  50  lbs.  of  borax,  calcined,  and  finely 
ground  with  the  above.     That  mixture  is  to  be  fused  and  gradually  cooled. 

40  lbs.  weight  of  the  above  product  is  to  be  taken  with  5  lbs.  weight  of  potter's  clay; 
to  be  ground  together  in  water  until  the  mixture  forms  a  pasty  consistent  moss, 
which  will  leave  or  form  a  coat  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  vessel  about  one-sixth  of  an 
inch  thick.  When  this  coat  is  set,  by  placing  the  vessel  in  a  warm  room,  the  second 
composition  is  to  be  applied.  This  consists  of  125  lbs.  of  white  glass  (without  lead), 
25  lbs.  of  borax,  20  lbs.  of  soda  (crystals),  all  pulverised  together  and  vitrified  by 
fusion,  then  ground,  cooled  in  water,  and  dried.  To  45  lbs.  of  that  mixture.  1  lb.  of 
soda  is  to  be  added,  the  whole  mixed  together  in  hot  water,  and  when  dry  pounded  ; 
then  sifted  finely  and  evenly  over  the  internal  surface  of  the  vessel  previously  covered 
with  the  first  coating  or  composition  whilst  this  is  still  moist  This  is  the  glazing. 
The  vessel  thus  prepared  is  to  be  put  into  a  stove,  and  dried  at  the  temperature  of 
2 1 2^  Fahr.  It  is  then  heated  in  a  kiln  or  muffle  like  that  used  for  glazing  china.  Tlie 
kiln  being  brought  to  its  full  heat,  the  vessel  is  placed  first  at  its  mouth  to  heat  it  gra* 
dually,  and  then  put  into  the  interior  for  fusion  of  the  glaze.  In  practice  it  has  been 
found  advantageous  also  to  dust  the  glaze  powder  over  the  fused  glaze,  and  apply  a 
second  fluxing  heat  in  the  oven.  The  enamel,  by  this  double  application,  becomes 
much  smoother  and  sounder. 

Messrs.  Kenrick,  of  West  Bromwich,  produced  in  their  factory  some  excellent 
specimens  of  enamelled  saucepans  of  cast  iron.  Dr.  Ure  exposed  the  finely  enamelled 
saucepans  of  Messrs.  Kenrick  to  very  severe  trials,  having  fused  even  chloride  of 
calcium  in  them,  and  found  them  to  stand  the  fire  very  perfectly  without  chipping  or 
cracking.  Such  a  manufacture  is  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  recently  intro- 
duced into  domestic  economy  ;  such  vessels  being  remarkably  clean,  salubrious,  and 
adapted  to  the  most  delicate  culinary  operations  of  boiling,  stewing,  making  of 
jellies,  preserves,  &c.  They  are  also  admirably  fitted  for  preparing  pharmaceutical 
decoctions,  and  ordinary  extracts. 

The  enamel  of  these  saucepans  is  quite  free  from  lead.  In  several  of  the  saucepans 
which  were  at  first  sent  into  the  market,  the  enamel  was  found  on  analysis  to  contain 
a  notable  proportion  of  oxide  of  lead.  In  consequence  of  the  quantity  of  borax  and 
soda  in  the  glaze,  this  oxide  was  so  readily  acted  upon  by  acidise  that  sugar  of  lead 
was  formed  by  digesting  vinegar  in  them  with  a  gentle  heat. 

A  suitable  oven  or  muffle  for  lining  or  coating  metals  with  enamel  may  hare  the 
following  dimensions. 

The  outaide,  8  feet  square,  with  14-inch  walls ;  the  interior  muffle,  4  feet  square  at 
bottom,  rising  6  inches  at  the  sides,  and  then  arched  over ;  the  crown  may  be  18  incbet 
high  from  the  floor ;  the  muffle  should  be  built  of  fire-brick,  2^  inches  thick.  Another 
arch  is  turned  over  the  first  one,  which  second  arch  is  7  inches  wider  at  the  bottom, 
and  4  inches  higher  at  the  top.  A  9-inch  wall  under  the  bottom  of  the  muffle 
at  its  centre  divides  the  fire-place  into  two,  of  16  inches  width  each,  and  3  feet 
3  inches  long.  The  flame  of  the  fire  plays  between  the  two  arches  and  up  through 
a  3>inch  flue  in  front,  and  issues  from  the  top  of  the  arch  through  three  holes 
about  4  inches  square.  These  open  into  a  flue,  10x9  inches,  which  runs  into  the 
chimney. 

The  materials  for  the  enamel  body  (ground  flint,  potter*s  clay,  and  borax)  are  first 
mixed  together,  and  then  put  into  a  rcverberatory  furnace,  6  feet  7  inches  long,  by 
3  feet  4  inches  wide,  and  12  inches  high.  The  flame  from  an  18-inch  fire-place 
passes  over  the  hearth.  The  materials  are  spread  over  the  floor  of  the  oven,  about 
6  inches  thick,  and  ignited  or  fritted  for  4  or  5  hours,  until  they  begin  to  heave  and 
work  like  yeast,  when  another  coating  is  put  on  the  top,  also  six  inches  thick,  and  fired 
again,  and  so  on  the  whole  day.  If  it  be  fired  too  much,  it  becomes  hai^d  and  too 
refractory  to  work  in  the  muffles.  The  glaze  is  worked  in  an  oven  similar  to  the 
above.  It  may  be  composed  of  about  one- half  borax  and  one-half  of  Cornish  stone 
(partially  decomposed  granite)  in  a  yellowish  powder  procured  from  the  potteries, 
'i'his  is  fritted  for  10  hours,  and  theu  fused  into  a  glass  which  is  ground  up  for  the 
glaze. 

The  Patent  Enamel  Company  use  coloured  enamel  very  extensively,  and  by  the 
use  of  stencil  plates  produce  very  good,  and  cheaply,  designs  in  enamel  upon  articles 
of  iron.  Their  manufacture  by  this  process  of  street  plates,  and  signs  in  enamel  are 
of  much  interest    The  following  are  recipes  for  enamels  in  general  use : — 
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Grgi  Matim  Eimmel 

UD.A 10      o' 

Red  leid -        -        .      33      0 

Borsde  acid        .......200 

CoUett 114      0 

Bieubooalc  of  toda     -.-...leo 

NitTB la 

lUnguieM  -------oe^ 

I9i    Toi" 

Flint 30      0' 

Boracic  acid  '-•--•■  '2iQ 
Biearbootte  of  coda  -■•.•.£40 
Nitre is      0 

WhiU  Uixluri  EuamiL 

Cnlktt II       0' 

Boiaeic  acid 70 

Bicarbooalc  of  (oda      ......04 

Photphato  of  lime 3      8 

Oxide  of  aniimoD  J       ......        0      g 

Zl  14 
EHAHELLED  LEATHER.  Leather  glaicd  apon  one  inrface.  the  Bo-called 
faaaiHIing  cempoiition  being  in  all  reapecu  Bnaldgona  to  tbe  ordinary  vamishts. 
laMead  ef  enamelling  the  grain  autface,  as  is  asualJ;  done,  Mr.  NoHitcr  roniOToi  that 
mihtM  by  (pliltiDg  nr  bniBng,  and  then  produce!  what  ii  called  "  a  ftnith  "  apon  the 
Hrthce  thai  formed,  b;  mesni  of  s.  roller,  or  glau  iuilrument  Tlie  Scab  aide  of  the 
Aia  maj  be  Ibui  prepared  for  enamelilDg ;  and  it  is  Jeaa  liable  to  crack,  and  Ihe 
enamel  10  become  cloudy  od  it  thati  on  the  grain  aide.     See  Leatuer. 

ENCAUSTIC  PAINTINO.  A  mode  of  painling  with  healed  or  burnt  wax, 
vhidi  vM  pnetiied  by  the  aocienti.  I'he  wax,  when  melted,  wu  mixed  with  u 
■Bch  colour,  finely  powdered,  u  it  conld  imbibe,  and  Ihtn  tbe  maai  was  spread  on 
Ae  «>11  with  a  bol  qntula.  When  it  becune  cold,  the  designer  cut  the  lines  with  a 
•oU  pointed  tool,  lod  other  colours  were  applied  and  melted  into  the  former.  Many 
ModiBotioDt  of  the  proccu  have  been  employed.  Amongit  the  modems,  the  term 
bubecn  improperly  giTCD  to  aome  ccmenta,  which  have  oolhing  of  ao  encauitio 
cbH*eter  about  them. 

BHCAUSTIC  TILES  are  lilei  in  which  any  design  has  been  produced  by  fuaing 
in  other  cokmn  thao  nich  as  form  the  colour  of  the  ground.  Eneanstic  tilea  are  of 
■11  agca,  and  sa  find  them  lepreseoting  ercry  Tsriely  or  subject 

The  mannbctDK  of  encaoatie  tiles  has  been  carried  to  great  perfection  in  onr  own 
timn.  It  will  be  well  to  consider  this  manuraclnre  in  connectioD  with  Ttneta, 
there  being,  indeed,  no  difference  in  the  firtt  production  of  lilea  or  tesserE,  except 
that  tbe  latter  are  at  firxt  moalded  with  Ihe  spaces  which  are  to  be  filled  in  with  the 
eoloored  ciaya  to  form  tbe  patterns  impressed  upon  them. 

The  Roman  teaseriB,  of  which  many  very  fine  examples  hare  been  discovered  in  this 
eoontrj,  were  often  formed  of  natural  <tones(somelimei  coloured  artificially),  but  gene. 
rally  of  baked  elay.  Tbe  beauty  of  many  of  thele  has  led  to 
Sw  pmdiiction  of  modem  imitationi,  which  have  been  gra. 
doally  impTOTed,  nntil,  in  the  final  result,  they  far  exceed 
■07  work  of  the  RomBoa. 

Aboat  half  a  century  since,  Mr.  C.  Wyatt  obtained  a  patent 
tar  a  mode  of  imitating  tesselated  pavements,  by  in-laying 
itoDe  *ith  coloured  cements.  Terra  cntta.  inlaid  with 
coloured  ecmenla,  baa  also  been  employed,  but  with  do  very 
mkedmccew. 

Mr.  Btaahfield  produced  imitstiona  of  Ihoae  pavementa,  by 
ootoming  cement*  with  the  metallic  oxidea :  theae  stood  ei- 
oaedingly  well  when  under  cover,  but  they  did  not  endnre  ' 
tb«  winter  ftoata,  &c.  Bitumen,  coloured  with  metallic 
oxida,  wat  alao  employed  by  Mr.  BlashReld.  In  1S39  Mr. 
Singer,  of  Vaoxhall,  introduced  a  mode  of  forming  tessera 
from  thJD  laiyer«  of  elay.  These  were  cut  into  the  required 
ftinn%  dried  and  baked.   In  IB40  Hr.Proaser.of  Birmingham, 
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discovered  that  if  the  material  of  porcelain  (china  clay)  be  reduced  to  a  dry  powder, 
and  in  that  state  be  compressed  bet\reen  steel  dies,  the  powder  is  condeosed  into 
about  a  fourth  of  its  bulk,  and  is  converted  into  a  compact  solid  substance  of  extra- 
ordinary hardness  and  density. 

This  process  was  6rst  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  buttons,  but  was  eventually 
taken  up  by  Mr.  Minton,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Blashfield,  Messrs.  Wyatt, 
Parker,  and  Co.,  was  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  for  making  tesserse. 

The  new  process,  invented  by  Mr.  Prosser,  avoided  the  difficulty  altogether  of 
using  wet  clay. 

This  change  in  the  order  of  the  potter*s  operations,  although  very  simple  in  idea 
(and  a  sufficiently  obvious  result  of  reflection  on  the  difficulties  attending  the  usual 
course  of  procedure),  has  nevertheless  required  a  long  series  of  careful  experiments 
to  find  out  the  means  of  rendering  it  available  in  practice. 

The  power  which  the  band  of  the  potter  has  exercised  over  his  clay  bas  been  pro- 
verbial from  time  immemorial,  but  it  is  limited  to  clay  in  its  moist  or  plastic  state ; 
and  clay  in  its  powdered  state  is  an  untractable  material,  requiring  very  exact  and 
powerful  machinery  to  be  substituted  for  the  hand  of  the  potter ;  in  order,  by  great 
pressure,  to  obtain  the  requisite  cohesion  of  the  particles  of  clay. 

In  the  new  process,  the  clay,  or  earthy  material,  after  being  prepared  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  brought  to  the  plastic  state,  as  above  described  (except  that  no  kneading 
or  tempering  is  requisite),  is  formed  into  lumps,  which  are  dried  until  the  water  ia 
evaporated  from  the  clay. 

The  lumps  of  dned  clay  are  then  broken  into  pieces,  small  enough  to  be  ground  bj 
a  suitable  mill  into  a  state  of  powder,  w  hich  is  afterwards  sifted,  in  order  to  separate 
all  Coarse  grains  and  obtain  a  fine  powder,  which  it  is  desirable  should  consist  of  par- 
tcles  of  uniform  size  as  nearly  as  can  be  obtained.  The  powder,  so  prepared,  is  the 
state  in  which  the  clay  is  ready  for  being  moulded  into  the  form  of  the  intended 
article  by  the  new  process. 

The  machine  and  mould  used  for  moulding  articles  of  a  small  size,  in  powdered 
clay,  is  represented  in  the  annexed  drawing,  wherein  Jig.  7286  is  a  lateral  elevation 
of  the  whole  machine. 

A  A  is  the  wooden  bench  or  table  whereon  the  whole  is  fixed,  that  bench  being  sus- 
tained on  legs  standing  on  the  floor,  b  d  e  is  the  frame,  formed  in  one  piece  of  cast 
iron  ;  the  base,  b,  standing  on  the  bench,  and  being  fixed  thereto  by  screw  bolts ;  the 
upright  standard,  d,  rising  from  the  base,  and  sustaining  at  its  upper  end  the  boss,  e. 
wherein  the  nut  or  box,  a,  is  fixed  for  the  reception  of  the  vertical  screw,  p.  The 
screw,  F,  works  through  the  box,  a,  and  has  a  handle,  o,  g.  A,  applied  on  the  upper 
end  of  the  screw ;  the  handle  is  bended  downwards  at  ^,  to  bring  the  actual  handle.  A, 
to  a  suitable  height  for  the  person  who  works  that  machine  to  grasp  the  handle,  A,  in 
his  right  hand,  and,  by  pulling  the  handle,  A,  towards  him,  the  screw,  f,  is  turned 
round  in  its  box,  a,  and  descends.  The  lower  end  of  the  screw,  f,  is  connected  with  a 
square  vertical  slider,  h,  which  is  fitted  into  a  socket,  i,  fixed  to  the  upright  part,  d, 
of  the  f^ame,  and  the  slider,  h,  is  thereby  confined  to  move  up  or  down,  with  an 
exactly  vertical  motion,  when  it  is  actuated  by  the  screw,  without  deviation  from  the 
vertical. 

Thus  far  the  machine  is  an  ordinary  screw  press,  such  as  is  commonly  used  for 
cutting  and  compressing  metals  for  various  purposes.  The  tools  with  which  the  press 
is  furnished  for  the  purpose  of  this  new  process  consist  of  a  hollow  mould,  e  e,  formed 
of  steel,  the  exterior  cavity  of  the  mould  being  the  exact  size  of  the  article  which  is  t^i 
be  moulded.  The  mould,  « e,  is  firmly  fixed  on  the  base,  b,  of  the  frame,  so  as  to  be 
exactly  beneath  the  lower  end  of  the  piston  a,  or  plug,./;  which  is  fastened  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  square  slider,  h,  and  the  plug.  /,  is  adapted  to  descend  into  the 
ho. low  of  the  mould.  e«,  when  the  slider,  h,  is  forced  downwards  by  action  of  the 
screw,  F.  the  plug/ being  very  exactly  fitted  to  the  interior  of  the  mould,  ee. 

The  bottom  of  the  mould,  e  e,  is  a  movable  piece,  n,  which  is  exactly  fitted  into 
the  interior  of  the  mould,  but  which  lies  at  rest  in  the  bottom  of  the  mould,  «e,  during 
the  operation  of  moulding  the  article  therein ;  but  afterwards  the  movable  bottom,  n, 
can  be  raised  up  by  pressing  one  foot  upon  one  end,  r,  of  a  pedal  lever,  r  a,  the 
fulcrum  of  which  is  a  centre  pin,  r,  supported  in  a  standard  resting  upon  the  floor, 
and  the  end,  s,  of  the  lever  operates  on  an  upright  rod,  m,  which  is  attached  at  its 
upper  end  to  the  movable  bottom,  n,  of  the  mould,  e  e. 

A  small  horizontal  table,  t  t,  is  fixed  round  the  mould,  e  e,  and  on  that  table  a 
quantity  of  powdered  clay  is  laid  in  a  lump  in  readiness  for  filling  the  mould. 

The  two  detached  figures,  marked  fign.  728c  and  728rf,  are  sections  of  the  mould 
t  e,  and  the  plug,/,  on  a  larger  scale  than  Jig,  728a,  in  order  to  exhibit  their  action 
more  completely. 

The  operation  is  extremely  simple :  the  operator,  holding  the  handle,  h,  with  his 
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right  hud.  pnt*  tl  b«ek  fnrn  him,  to  m  to  tarn  back  the  wrew,  f,  and  nm  the 
•t.d«r,  n.  ud  the  pln^,/,  quite  oat  of  the  monld,  t  e,  and  cle»r  above  the  orifice  ot 
the  mould,  ai  shown  mjig.  T2B<i. 

Then  »ith  ■  spatula  of  bone,  beld  in  the  left  hand,  a  onall  qnantitT  of  the  powder 
is  moted  laterally  from  the  heap,  along  the  surface  ot  the  table,  t,  t,  toiiardi  the 
mooldee,  and  gathered  into  the  botlov  of  the  mould  with  a  quiet  motion,  ao  aa  to  fill 
that  hollow  Terr  completely,  and  by  actaping  the  apatula  ereoly  acrou  over  the  top 
of  the  mould,  >e,  the  anperflaoaa  powder  will  be  remoTed,leBTiDg  the  hollow  cai  it; 


of  the  monld  exactly  filled  with  the  powder  in  ■  loose  atate,  and  neither  more  nor 
ten  than  filled. 

Then  the  handle.  A,  being  drawn  fbrwardl  with  •  gentle  movement  of  the  right 
hand,  it  tomi  the  icrew,  p, sobs  to  bring  the  slider,  b,  and  the  plug,/,  which  thereby 
deseendainio  the  monld,  cf,  upon  the  looae  powder  wherewith  the  mould  hia  been 
filled,  and  begin*  to  press  down  thai  powder,  which  must  b3  done  with  a  gentle  motion 
withont  any  jerk,  in  order  to  allow  the  air  tliat  is  coutained  in  the  loose  powder  to 
maiie  ita  escape  i  but  the  preasnre,  afler  hating  been  commenced  gradually,  la  con- 
tinned  and  augmented  to  a  great  force,  by  pulling  the  handle  strongly  at  the  Ual.  so  as 
to  cfMDpreaa  the  ranhy  matetial  down  npnu  the  bottom,  a,  ol  the  mould,  into  ubont 
one-lhird  ^be  space  it  had  occupied  when  it  was  in  the  slate  of  lonse  powder.  The 
aeetim,  J^.  71Si,  showa  thi>  (Ute  of  the  monld.e  e.and  the  plug,/  and  the  comprencd 
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Then  the  handle,  h,  is  pnt  backwards  again,  bo  as  to  turn  back  the  screw,  f,  and  raise 
up  the  slider,  h,  and  the  plug,/,  until  the  latter  is  drawn  up  out  of  the  mould,  e  e,  and 
clear  above  the  orifice  of  the  mould,  as  in  fig.  728a,  and  immediately  afterwards  by 
pressure  of  one  foot  on  the  pedal,  r,  of  the  pedal  lever,  r,  s,  and  by  action  of  the  upright 
rod,  m,  the  movable  bottom,  n,  of  the  mould  is  raised  upwards  in  the  mould  ee,  so  as 
to  elevate  the  compressed  material  which  is  resting  upon  the  bottom,  fi,  and  carry  the 
same  upwards,  quite  out  of  the  mould  e  e,  and  above  the  orifice  of  the  mould,  as  is 
shown  in^.  72dc,  and  then  the  compressed  material  can  be  removed  by  the  finger 
and  thumb. 

The  compressed  material  which  is  so  withdrawn  is  a  solid  body,  retaining  the  exact 
shape  and  size  of  the  interior  cavity  of  the  mould,  and  possessing  sufficient  coherence 
to  enable  it  to  endure  as  much  handling  as  is  requisite  for  putting  a  number  of  them  into 
an  earthenware  case  or  pan,  called  a  sagger,  in  which  they  are  to  be  enclosed,  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  practice  of  potters,  in  preparation  for  putting  them  into  the 
potter's  kiln  for  firing  ;  the  sagger  protects  the  articles  from  discoloration  by  smoke, 
and  from  partial  action  of  the  flame,  which,  if  a  number  of  small  articles  were 
exposed  thereto  without  being  so  enclosed,  might  operate  more  strongly  upon  some 
than  upon  others  of  those  articles ;  but  by  means  of  the  saggers  the  heat  is  caused 
to  operate  with  clearness,  uniformity,  and  certainty  upon  a  number  of  small  articles 
at  once. 

After  the  firing  is  over,  the  articles  being  removed  from  the  SAggers,  are  in  the 
state  of  what  is  termed  biscuit,  and  are  ready  for  use,  unless  they  are  required  to  be 
glazed,  in  which  case  they  niay  be  dipped  into  a  semi-liquid  composition  of  siliceous 
and  other  matters,  ground  in  water  to  the  consistency  of  cream,  and  the  surface  of  the 
articles  which  are  so  dipped  becomes  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  the  glazed  com- 
position, and  then  the  articles  are  again  put  into  saggers,  and  subjected  to  a  second 
operation  of  firing  in  another  kiln,  the  heat  whereof  vitrifies  the  composition  and  gives 
a  glassy  surface  to  the  articles,  all  which  is  the  usual  course  of  making  glazed  earthen- 
ware or  porcelain;  but  for  articles  formed  by  the  new  process,  a  suitable  glazing  com- 
position is  more  usually  applied  within  the  saggers,  into  which  the  articles  are  pat 
for  the  first  firing,  and  the  glazing  is  performed  at  the  same  time  with  the  first  burning, 
without  any  other  burning  being  required.  Or,  in  other  cases,  the  composition  of 
earthy  materials  which  is  chosen  for  the  articles  may  be  such  as  will  become  partially 
vitrified  by  the  heat  to  which  they  are  exposed  in  the  kiln,  and  thereby  external 
glazing  is  rendered  unnecessary. 

The  great  contraction  which  must  take  place  in  drying  articles  which  have  been 
moulded  from  clay  in  the  moist  state  is  altogether  prevented,  and  consequently  all 
uncertainty  in  the  extent  of  that  contraction  is  avoided.  Tiles,  tessene,  and  other 
articles  are  now  made  by  this  machine;  and  very  beautiful  pavements  are  con- 
structed, excelling  the  finest  works  of  the  Romans  in  form,  in  colour,  and  in  all  the 
mechanical  conditions. 

It  will  be  evident  that  any  pattern  can  be  impressed  upon  the  clay  by  having  a 
mould  with  the  pattern  in  relief  upon  it.  In  some  cases  the  coloured  clay  is  placed 
in  the  depressed  portions  of  the  tile  before  firing  at  all ;  in  others,  it  is  subjected  to 
the  first  firing  before  the  coloured  clay  is  introduced.  In  either  case,  the  second  or 
coloured  clay,  for  the  production  of  the  kind  of  tile  called  encaustic,  is  spread  in  the 
state  of  a  cream,  so  as  to  fill  the  pattern,  every  trace  being  carefully  removed  from 
the  other  part.     See  Tiles. 

ENDOGENOUS.     See  Exogenous. 

ENDOSMOSE.     See  Ezosmose. 

ENGRAVING,  a  word  derived  from  cy,  in,  and  ypd'pv^  to  grare  or  write,  is  the 
art  of  executing  designs  or  devices,  upon  metal,  stones,  and  other  hard  substances.  In 
the  common  acceptation  of  the  word  in  the  present  day,  it  means  the  execution  of 
such  works  on  plates  of  copper  or  steel,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  them  im- 
pressions in  ink  or  some  other  coloured  fluid.  Engraving,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
term,  is  the  oldest  of  the  fine  arts ;  at  least,  the  Scriptures  mention  it  before  any 
reference  is  made  either  to  painting  or  sculpture.  In  the  Book  of  Exodus,  ch.  xxvilL 
V.  29,  we  read  that  *'  Aaron  shall  bear  the  names  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  the 
breast-plate  of  judgment  upon  his  heart ;  "  and  again,  in  the  same  chapter,  Moses  is 
commanded  to  "  make  a  plate  of  pure  gold,  and  grave  upon  it,  like  the  engravings  of 
a  signet.  Holiness  to  the  Lord.**  Further  on,  in  the  35th  chapter  of  the  same  book, 
Moses  speaks  of  Bezaleel,  the  son  of  Uri,  as  a  man  "  filled  with  the  spirit  of  God,  in 
wisdom,  in  understanding,  and  in  knowledge,  and  in  all  manner  of  workmanship ; 
and  to  devise  curious  works,  to  work  in  gold,  and  in  silver,  and  in  brass,  and  in  the 
cutting  of  stones,'*  &c  Of  him  and  of  Aholiab  it  is  said, — "  Them  hath  he  filled  with 
wisdom  of  heart,  to  work  all  manner  of  work  of  the  eneraver,"  &c  &c.  These 
extracts  will  suffice  to  show  the  antiquity  of  the  art  of  mcising,  or  cutting  hard 
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substmncet}  wliether  or  not  it  had  its  origin  at  a  period  anterior  to  the  time  of  Mosei 
there  is  no  record,  bat  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Israelites  acquired  some  knowledge 
of  the  art  from  the  Egyptians  during  their  lengthened  captivity,  an  assumption 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  numerous  specimens  of  hieroglyphic  engraving,  on  metal 
plates  and  on  stone,  have  been  discovered  in  Egypt  and  brought  to  this  country : 
their  dates,  however,  have  not,  in  all  cases,  been  ascertained  with  certainty. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  back  all  that  might  be  written  respecting  the  state  of  this 
art  among  the  nations  of  antiquity  in  its  various  applications ;  but  as  an  example  of 
its  adoption  for  a  purpose  altogether  practical,  a  passage  from  Herodotus  may  be 
adduced.  This  historian,  referring  to  a  period  about  500  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
sayv  :  —  "  Aristagoras  exhibited  to  the  king  of  Sparta  a  tablet,  or  plate,  of  brass,  on 
which  was  inscribed  every  part  of  the  habitable  world,  the  seas,  and  the  rivers ; "  or, 
in  other  words,  Aristagoras,  who  was  a  native  of  Cuma,  had  in  his  possession  a 
metallic  map.  Moreover,  as  it  is  intended  to  limit  this  notice  to  the  art  of  en- 
graving on  steel  or  copper  for  printing  purposes,  we  pass  over  those  branches  or 
departments  of  the  art  that  relate  to  die-sinking,  seal-engraving,  and  engraving  on 
coins,  the  latter  a  common  process  with  the  ancient  Britons  and  Saxons,  who  also, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  many  modern  antiquarians,  used  to  ornament  their 
weapons  of  war  with  designs  cot  by  the  graving-tool. 

Tlie  transition  from  all  previous  methods  of  engraving,  to  that  which  in  some  degree 
assimilates  to  what  is  now  practised  as  the  result  of  the  discovery  of  printing,  has  been 
thus  described  by  the  late  Mr.  Landseer,  who  quotes  an  earlier  writer,  Mr.  Strutt :  — 
**  Soon  after  the  conquest  (though,  from  other  information,  I  think  it  must  have  been 
at  the  least  250  years  tnm  that  memorable  era)  a  new  species  of  en^rraving,  entirely 
different  from  the  mingled  work  of  the  engraver,  goldsmith,  and  chaser,  which  had 
preceded  it,  was  introduced  into,  or  inventCNd  in,  England,  of  which  there  is  scarcely 
an  old  country  church  of  any  consequence,  but  affords  some  curious  specimens,  and 
England  more  than  any  other  nation  in  Europe.  The  brass  plates  on  our  old 
sepulchral  monuments  are  executed  entirely  with  the  graver,  the  shadows  being 
expressed  by  lines  or  strokes,  strengthened  in  proportion  to  the  required  depth  of 
shade,  and  occasionally  crossed  with  other  lines  a  second  and,  in  some  instances,  a 
third  time,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  a  copper  plate  is  engraven  that  is  in- 
tended for  producing  impressions.  These  engraved  effigies  are  commonly  found  on 
those  horizontal  tombstones  which  form  part  of  the  pavement  within  the  churches;  and 
the  feet  of  the  congregation,  which  kept  the  lights  bright  by  friction,  filled  the  in- 
cisions with  dust,  and  thus  darkened  the  shades :  very  neat  or  exquisite  workmanship 
is  not  therefore  expected ;  yet  some  of  them  bear  no  small  evidence  of  the  abilities 
of  the  monks,  or  other  workmen,  by  whom  they  were  performed."  Impressions, 
tvehnically  cf  lied  **  rubbings,**  are  taken  from  these  monumental  brasses  by  antiqua- 
rians, for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  works  in  archaeology.  The  process  is  simple 
enough  ;  a  sheet,  or  sheets,  as  may  be  required,  of  white  paper,  sufficiently  large  to 
cover  the  brass  tablet,  are  laid  upon  it ;  these  are  then  rubbed  over  with  a  lump  of 
**  shoemaker's  heel-balV'  a  composition  of  wax  and  lamp-black,  which  leaves  on  the 
paper  an  impression  of  the  raised  portions  of  the  metal. 

The  fifteenth  century,  which  must  always  be  considered  as  the  dawn  of  universal 
light  and  knowledge,  gave  to  the  world  the  art  of  printing,  and  from  this  invention 
arose  a  new  era  in  the  art  of  engraving::  the  earliest  method  of  printing,  both  books 
and  Ulnstrations,  was,  as  is  described  under  the  article  Wood  Engraving,  from  engraved 
blocks  or  tablets.  It  seems  singular  that,  though  engraving  on  various  metals  had 
been  practised  long  before  that  on  wood,  no  attempt  had  ever  been  made  to  obtain 
impressions  from  the  plates ;  like  many  other  unportant  discoveries,  this  is  said  to  be 
the  result  of  accident  Vasari,  the  historian  of  Italian  art,  says  that,  in  the  year  1460, 
Maso,  or  Thomaso  Finiguerra,  a  Florentine  goldsmith,  chanced  to  let  fall  a  small 
engraved  plate,  on  which,  as  was  customary  with  engravers,  he  had  rubbed  a  little 
charcoal  and  oil,  that  he  might  the  better  see  the  state  of  his  work,  into  some  melted 
sulphur,  and  observing  that  the  exact  impression  of  his  engraving  was  left  on  the 
sulphur,  he  repeated  the  experiment,  by  passing  a  roller  gently  over  it  It  was  suc- 
cessful, and  Finiguerra  imparted  his  discovery  to  Baldini,  also  a  goldsmith  of  Florence, 
by  whom  it  was  communicated  to  others.  But  the  most  probable  origin  of  the  art  of 
printing  from  metallic  plates,  is  that  which  is  attributed  to  the  early  Italian  workers 
in  nieBOf  or  inlaid  modeling  work,  an  art  used  for  ornamenting  table  utensils,  swords, 
armour,  &c. :  this  art  consisted  in  cutting  or  engraving  the  required  design  on  silver, 
and  filling  op  the  incisions  with  a  black  composition,  said  to  be  made  of  silver  and  lead, 
which,  from  its  dark  colour,  was  called  by  the  ancients  nigellum,  abbreviated  by  the 
Italians  into  niello;  this  mixture,  when  run  into  the  engraved  lines,  produced  a  regular 
effect  of  ekiar-oscuro  in  the  entire  work.  From  these  engraved  platen  or  objects,  the 
artists  in  niello,  who  were  the  goldsmiths  and  silversmiths  of  that  period,  were  accus- 
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tomed  to  take  impressions,  by  smoking  the  metal,  and  then,  after  cleaning  the  smooth 
surface  with  oil,  impressing  upon  it  a  piece  of  damp  paper.  From  such  an  origin,  or 
from  some  other  very  similar  to  it,  undoubtedly,  came  the  art  of  chalcography,  or 
plate-printing,  and  it  is  equally  certain,  that  the  art  of  engraving  with  the  burin,  or 
as  it  is  now  called,  **  line  engraving,"  arose  in  the  workshops  of  the  gold  and  silver- 
smiths. 

The  practice  of  making  paper  from  rags,  without  which  the  former  art  would  have 
proved  comparatively  useless,  had  been  adopted  generally  throughout  Europe  towards 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  whereby  the  chief  obstacle  to  printing  was  removed. 

Not  very  long  after  the  discovery  of  plate-printing,  the  engravers,  separating  them- 
selves ft*om  the  manufacturing  goldsmiths  and  chasers,  formed  thenselves  into  a  dis- 
tinct body,  opened  schools  for  pupils,  and  took  up  their  rightful  position  among  the 
artists  of  the  time. 

Italy  and  Germany  have  each  contended  for  the  honour  of  being  the  first  discovererg 
of  the  art  of  printing  from  engraved  plates,  but  the  best  authorities  give  to  the  former 
country  the  priority  of  claim,  though  the  Germans,  to  whom  the  printing  pre^s  was 
earliest  known,  soon  surpassed  their  rivals, both  in  that  art  and  in  engraving :  but  they 
have  not  always  maintained  the  superiority. 

The  principal  Italian  engravers,  contemporary  with,  or  immediately  following  Fini- 
guerra,  were  Baldini,  Botticelli,  and  Andrew  Mantegna  ;  in  Germany,  the  names  of 
Martin  Schbn,  who  began  his  career  about  the  year  1460,  and  engraved  his  own  com- 
positions, Israel  Van  Mecheln,  Leydenwurf,  and  Wolgeraup,  stand  prominently  fonrard; 
but  it  was  not  till  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  that  engraving  occupied 
a  high  position  among  the  arts  of  either  country.  Singularly  enough.  Italy,  Germany, 
and  Holland,  produced  each  an  engraver,  whose  works  to  this  day  are  held  in  th« 
highest  estimation;  while  Marc  Antonio  Raimoudi  (born  at  Bologna,  in  1488),  and 
Albert  Dnrer  (born  at  Nuremberg,  in  1471),  were  respectively  practising  the  art  in 
Italy  and  Germany,  Lucas  Van  Leyden  (born  at  Leyden,  in  1494)  disputed  in  the 
Low  Countries  the  palm  with  these  distinguished  competitors.  As  these  artists  have 
ever  been  considered  the  patriarchs  of  engraving,  a  few  words  respecting  the  merits  of 
each  may  not  inappropriately  be  introduced  here. 

Travelling  to  Venice  for  improvement.  Marc  Antonio  saw  there  some  prints,  by 
Albert  Durer,  of  the  life  of  the  Virgin  ;  these  he  copied  with  tolerable  fidelity  ;  he  soon, 
however,  quitted  Venice,  and  went  to  Rome,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
RafiTaelle,  a  large  number  of  whose  works  he  engraved.  *•  The  purity  of  his  outlines," 
says  Bryan,  **  the  beautiful  character  and  expression  of  his  heads,  and  the  correct 
drawing  of  the  extremities,  establish  his  merits  as  a  perfect  master  of  design."  His 
works  frequently  exhibit  a  deficiency  in  reflex  light  and  harmony  of  chiar'oscuro,  and 
he  appears  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  rendering  local  colour,  or  tints, 
in  the  abstract ;  neither  did  he  attempt,  or  else  was  unable,  to  express  the  various 
textures  of  substances  :  these  are,  however,  minor  defects  by  comparison,  and  may 
easily  be  excused  when  the  state  of  art  generally  at  that  period  is  taken  into  account. 
"  Rafiaelle,*'  says  Landseer,  **  was  Marc  A  ntonio's  object  ;  and  the  blandishments,  the 
splendour,  and  the  variety  which  would  have  been  indispensably  necessary  to  the 
translation  of  Correggio  or  Titian,  were  not  called  for  here." 

Albert  Durer,  the  head  of  the  German  school  of  engraving,  laboured  under  disad- 
vantages with  which  the  artists  of  Italy  had  not  to  contend  :  the  latter  had  frequently, 
if  not  constantly,  the  graceful  forms  and  flowing  outlines  of  antique  sculpture  made 
familiar  to  them :  and  hence  their  works  exhibit,  even  from  the  earliest  time,  much 
greater  elegance  of  manner,  and  refinement  in  execution,  than  those  of  Germany. 
The  engravings  by  Durer,  whom  Landseer  supposes  to  be  the  first  who  corroded  his 
plates  with  aqua-fortia^  partake  largely  of  the  stiff,  dry,  and  gothic  manner,  p^uliar 
to  the  country  and  the  period,  and  which  to  this  day  is  more  or  less  discernible  in 
German  art  If  Durer  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  had  the  pictures  of  Raffaelle 
to  engrave,  he  would  doubtless  have  left  the  world  prints  of  a  very  different  character 
than  those  we  now  see:  we  should  have  had  more  grace  of  expression,  and  freedom 
of  lines,  but  less  originality  in  the  style  of  execution,  and,  probably,  less  vigour. 
Durer  engraved  only  his  own  designs,  and  his  faults  or  defects  were  those  of  his 
time  :  but,  notwithstanding  his  Gothic  bondage,  nothing  that  has  ever  appeared  in 
more  recent  periods,  surpasses,  in  executive  excellence,  his  **  St  Jerome  seated  in  a 
Room;"  here  all  the  objects  are  rendered  with  a  fidelity,  that  only  the  camera  could 
emulate.  That  very  remarkable  and  mysterious  composition  known  as  **  The  Death's 
Head,"  is  also  a  masterly  example  of  execution :  the  helmet,  with  all  its  pomp  of 
heraldic  appendage,  and  the  actual  and  reflix  lights  on  its  polished  surface,  are 
characteristically,  though  minutely,  expressed  :  the  skull  is  accurately  drawn,  and 
its  bony  substance  unmistakably  described.  The  head  of  the  Satyr,  with  its  beard 
and  wild  redundance  of  snaky  tangled  hair,  has  considerable  and  well-managed 
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Vreadth  of  light  and  shade :  the  draper j  of  the  female,  quaiut  as  it  is  in  style,  is  not, 
as  we  see  it  in  Darer's  other  works,  hard,  stiff,  and  formal,  but  relaxes  into  freedom 
and  simplicity,  and  has  quite  a  silky  texture  ;  in  fact,  it  approaches  very  nearly  to 
what  we  now  call  ^  picturesque  composition  of  forms,  and  light  and  shade.**  Darer's 
etching  appears  to  have  been  bitten  in,  or  corroded  with  the  acid,  at  once.  He  seems 
either  not  to  hare  known,  or  did  not  care  to  practise,  the  process  now  adopted,  of 
**  stopping  oat,"  for  the  purpose  of  producing  gradation  of  shade.  The  admirable 
wood  engravings  by  this  artist  are  referred  to  in  their  proper  place. 

The  works  of  Van  Leyden,  the  Dutchman,  are  even  more  gothic  in  taste  and  style 
thao  those  of  Darcr.  with  whom  he  is  said  to  have  been  intimately  acquainted:  they 
exhibit  the  same  amount  or  degree  of  stiff,  angular  drapery,  as  much,  perhaps 
trren  more,  inattention  to  grace  and  dignity  of  form,  without  bis  fertile  imaginatioii, 
his  occasional  rigour,  and  his  truthful  observation  of  individual  nature.  His  execution 
is  neat  and  clearly  defined,  but  his  plates  are  deficient  in  firmness  and  harmonious 
effect,  and  his  lines  are  without  variation  in  substance ;  those  that  represent  near 
objects,  and  those  that  express  objects  at  a  distance,  arc  equally  fine  and  delicate ;  hence 


the  **  Adoration  of  the  MagL* 

It  would  be  beyond  the  province  of  this  notice  to  record  the  progress  of  the  art 
through  the  continental  schools  till  it  took  root  in  England;  yet  a  short  history  of  its 
introduction  and  growth  on  our  soil,  may  not  be  considered  out  of  place. 

Until  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  neither  painting  nor  engraving  had  attained 
anj  eminence  in  this  country ;  the  latter  art,  especially,  was  practised  chiefly  by 
foreigners,  as  Hollar,  Simon,  Vaillant,  Blooteling,  &c. ;  previously  to  whom  we  hud, 
of  our  own  countrymen,  Faithome,  an  admirable  engraver  of  portraits,  Payne,  White, 
and  one  or  two  others  of  inferior  merit ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  Faithorne,  none 
whose  works  are  now  held  in  much  esteem.  The  encouragement  afforded  by  George 
IIL.  almost  as  soon  as  he  ascended  the  throne,  to  the  fine  arts  generally,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Royal  Academy,  which  offered  to  artists  a  position  in  the  country 
they  had  never  before  held,  gave  an  impulse  to  every  section,  or  branch,  of  art  pro- 
fessors. Hogarth's  name  had,  however,  become  widely  known  many  years  before : 
his  numerous  plates,  all  of  them  from  his  own  designs,  are  to  this  day  much  sought 
after,  not  so  much,  perhaps,  for  any  especial  excellence  as  examples  of  fine  engrav. 
ings,  as  for  the  talent  and  genius  which  the  subjects  display.  **  Hogarth  composed 
comedies  as  much  as  Moliere,"  was  the  remark  of  Walpole  :  he  died  just  as  art  was 
beginning  to  be  recognised  and  patronised  in  England.  Francis  Vivares,  a  French- 
man by  Urth,  but  long  settled  in  England,  where  he  studied  the  art  under  Chatelain, 
carried  landscape-engraving  to  a  high  point  of  excellence ;  some  of  his  prints  after 
pictures  by  Claude  and  Caspar  Poussin,  exhibit  remarkable  freedom  in  the  foliage 
of  the  trves,  and  truth  in  the  texture  of  the  various  objects  introduced  in  the 
bndscape.  Woollett,  bom  at  Maidstone,  in  Kent,  who  died  in  1 78.5  ;  and  Sir 
Robert  Strange,  a  native  of  one  of  the  Orkney  islands,  who  died  in  1792,  ad- 
vanced the  art  still  further ;  indeed,  it  is  a  question  whether  engraving  has  ever 
found  more  able  exponents  than  these  two  distinguished  men :  the  latter  engraved 
several  portraits,  which  have  rarely  been  surpassed  at  any  period  in  the  history  of 
art.  The  works  of  both  these  engravers  are  characterised  by  bold  and  vigorous 
execution,  produced  by  the  combined  use  of  the  etching-needle  and  the  graver. 
CV^temporary  with  these,  or  their  immediate  successors,  were  Browne,  who  some- 
times worked  with  Woollett,  Bartoloszi,  Hall,  Hooker,  Green,  Ryland,  Watts,  Sharp, 
McArdell,  Smith,  Earlom,  &c. ;  all  aided,  by  their  proficiency,  to  uphold  the  honour 
of  the  art ;  while  John  Landseer,  father  of  the  living  painters,  Raimbach,  Engleheart, 
Pye,  and  John  Burnet,  —  the  last  two  yet  with  us,  —  may  be  regarded  as  the  chief 
connecting  links  between  the  past  generation  and  the  present. 

Elngraving  on  metal  plates  may  be  classed  under  the  following  heads :  —  Etching^ 
line,  mez2othUo,  chalky  aiippte,  and  aquatint  Before  describing  the  processes  of  work- 
ing thes«  respective  kinds,  a  notice  of  the  instruments  used  by  the  engraver  is  neces- 
sary.   These,  with  some  modifications,  are  employed  in  all  the  styles. 

l*fae  etching-pointy  or  needle,  is  a  stout  piece  of  steel- wire  inserted  into  a  handle  ;  two 
or  three,  varying  in  thickness,  are  requisite,  and  they  should  be  frequently  and  care- 
fully sharpened.  This  is  best  done  by  turning  the  needle  round  in  the  fingers  while 
rubbing  it  on  a  hone,  and  afterwards  on  a  leaiher  strop  prepared  with  putty  powder, 
or  on  an  ordinary  razor-strop,  to  take  off  any  roughness,  and  to  make  it  perfectly 
round. 

The  tbjfpaini  is  a  similar  instrument,  used  for  delicate  lines:  it  must  be  sharpened 
on  the  hone  till  a  fine  conical  point  is  obtained. 
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The  graver,  or  burin,  is  the  principal  instniment  employed  in  engraying :  seTeral 
are  required,  differing  from  each  other  in  form,  from,  the  extreme  lozenge  shape  to  the 
tquiire;  the  former  being  used  for  cutting  fine  lines,  the  latter  for  broad:  the  graver 
fits  into  a  handle  about  five  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  it  should  be  well-tempered 
before  using,  an  operation  requiring  great  care.  The  angle  at  the  meeting  of  the  two 
lower  sides  is  called  the  belly,  and  the  breadth  of  the  end,  the  face.  To  sharpen  the 
former,  lay  one  of  the  flat  sides  of  the  graver  on  the  oilstone,  keeping  the  right  arm 
tolerably  close  to  the  side,  and  rab  it  firmly ;  next  rub  the  other  in  the  same  way: 
the  face  is  sharpened  by  holding  it  firmly  in  the  hand,  with  the  belly  upwards,  in  a 
slanting  direction  ;  rub  the  end  rather  gently  on  the  stone,  at  an  angle  of  about  forty- 
five  deg^es,  taking  care  to  carry  it  evenly  along  until  it  acquires  a  very  sharp  point: 
this  being  done,  hold  the  engraver  a  little  more  upright  to  square  the  point,  which  a 
very  few  rubbings  will  effect.  The  graver  for  line  work  must  be  slightly  turned  up, 
to  enable  the  engraver  to  run  it  along  the  plate  ;  otherwise  the  first  indentation  he 
makes  on  the  metal  would  cause  his  instrument  to  become  fixed :  the  graver  for 
stipple  should  be  slightly  turned  down,  to  make  dots  only. 

The  scraper,  which  should  have  three  fluted  sides,  is  used  for  taking  off  the  burr 
left  by  the  action  of  the  needles  on  the  metal. 

The  burnisher  is  employed  to  soften  lines  that  have  been  bitten  in,  or  engrared  too 
dark,  and  to  polish  the  plate,  or  get  rid  of  any  scratches  it  may  accidentally  have 
received. 

The  dabber  used  to  lay  the  etching -ground  evenly,  is  made  by  enclosing  a  small 
quantity  of  fine  cotton  wool  very  tightly  in  a  piece  of  silk,  the  threads  of  which 
should  be.  as  much  as  possible,  of  uniform  thickness. 

There  are  a  few  other  materials  which  an  engraver  should  have  at  hand,  bat  they 
are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  mentioned  here  ;  we  may,  however,  point  oat 
what  is  technically  called  a  bridge,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  thin  boanl  for  the 
hand  to  rest  on  ;  it  should  be  smoothly  planed,  and  of  a  length  and  breadth  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  plate;  at  each  end  a  small  piece  of  wood  should  be  flutened 
to  raise  it  above  the  plate  when  covered  with  wax.  A  blind,  made  of  tissue-paper 
stretched  upon  a  frame,  ought  to  be  placed  between  the  plate  and  the  light,  to  enable 
the  engraver  to  see  his  work  on  the  metal  with  greater  facility  and  clearness. 

In  describing  the  processes  of  engraving  the  various  styles  enumerated  above,  little 
more  than  a  general  outline  of  each  method  can  be  given,  yet  sufficient,  it  may  be 
presumed,  to  show  the  nature  of  the  operation :  to  narrate  all  the  details  that  might 
be  included  in  the  subject  would  supply  matter  enough  for  a  small  volume. 

Etching  may  be  classed  under  two  heads  ;  that  which  is  made  the  initiatory  process 
in  line-engraving,  and  that  which  is  known  as  painter* s-etching :  the  latter  was  prac- 
tised to  some  extent  by  very  many  of  the  old  painters,  particularly  thoae  of  the 
Dutch  school ;  and  it  has  also  recently  come  into  fashion  with  many  of  the  artists  of 
our  own  day,  but  more  for  amusement,  however,  than  for  any  other  purpose ;  in 
both  cases  the  method  of  proceeding  is  alike.  Etching  is  the  result  of  a  chemical 
process  resulting  in  corrosion  of  the  metal  on  which  the  design  has  been  laid  down, 
or  transferred,  in  the  following  manner.  The  plate  must  first  be  covered  with  a  sub- 
stance already  spoken  of  as  etching- ground,  which  may  be  purchased  of  most  of  the 
principal  artists'  oolourmen,  but  many  engravers  make  their  own :  the  annexed 
receipt  has  beep  handed  to  us  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Sharpe,  who  has  engraved  some  of  the 
largest  steel-plates  published  recently,  as  that  which  he  always  uses  :  — 

Puns 

Black  pitch 1 

White  wax    - -1 

Burgundy  pitch    - -J 

Asphaltum    ---------i 

Gum  mastic ----1 

Melt  the  first  three  ingredients  over  a  slow  fire  in  a  pipkin,  then  add  the  other  two 
finely  powdered,  stirring  the  whole  together  all  the  time ;  when  well  mixed,  pour  it 
into  warm  water,  and  make  it  up,  while  warm,  into  balls  ;  if  too  soft,  a  little  less  wax 
should  be  used.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  let  the  mixture  bum  during  the  process 
of  making. 

The  etching- ground  resists  the  action  of  the  aqua-fortis.  It  should  be  tied  up  in  a 
piece  of  strong  silk,  and  applied  thus,  which  is  called  laying  the  ground :  —  Take  the 
plate  firmly  in  a  small  hand  vice ;  hold  it,  with  the  polished  face  upwards,  over  a 
charcoal  fire  that  it  may  not  ^t  smoked,  till  it  is  well,  but  not  too  much,  heated:  rub 
the  etching-ground,  in  the  silk,  over  the  plate  till  it  is  evenly  covered  ;  the  wax, 
melting  with  the  heat,  oozes  through  the  silk.  To  effect  a  more  eaual  distribution 
of  the  ground,  take  the  dabber  and  dab  the  plate  gently  all  over,  till  it  appears  of  an 
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aniform  coloar ;  continae  the  dabbing  till  the  plate  begins  to  cool,  but  not  longer. 
The  ground  is  then  blackened  by  being  held  over  the  smoke  of  a  candle,  or  two  or 
three  tied  together,  —  wax  is  far  preferable  to  tallow  ;  keep  the  plate  in  motion,  so 
that  everj  part  be  made  eqnallj  dark,  and  also  to  avoid  ii^ury,  by  burning,  to  the 
composition  ;  when  cold  the  plate  is  ready  to  receive  the  design.  To  transfer  this,  a 
very  correct  outline  of  the  subject  is  made  with  a  black-lead  pencil  on  a  piece  of  thin 
bard  paper:  fasten  the  tracing,  or  drawing,  at  the  top  edge,  with  its  face  downwards, 
on  to  the  etching-ground,  with  a  piece  of  banking-wax,  described  hereafter,  and  by 
passing  it  through  a  printing-press  —  such  as  is  used  by  plate  printers,  to  whom  it 
should  be  taken  —  the  drawing  is  transferred  to  the  ground.  The  bridge  being  laid 
over  the  plate,  the  process  of  etching  may  now  be  commenced  ;  the  points,  or  needles, 
which  are  used  to  complete  the  design,  remove  the  ground  from  the  metal  wherever 
they  pass,  and  expose  the  latter  to  the  action  of  the  acid  during  the  process  of  what 
is  termed  biting  in.  The  needles  with  the  most  tapering  points  should  be  used  for  the 
skies  and  distances,  changing  them  for  others  for  the  foreground,  which  generally  re- 
quires broader  and  deeper  lines.  Any  error  that  has  been  made  may  be  remedied  by 
covering  the  part  evenly  with  the  etching-ground  mollified  by  spirits  of  turpentine, 
using  a  camel's-hair  pencil  for  the  purpose ;  and,  when  dry,  the  lines  may  be  re« 
etched  through  it 

The  next  operation  is  that  of  biting  in,  performed  thus :  —  A  wall  or  border  of  bank- 
ing-wax  is  put  round  the  edge  of  the  plate  :  this  wax,  called  sometimes  bordering  wax, 
is  made  by  melting  over  a  slow  fire,  in  a  glazed  pot,  two  parts  of  Burgundy  pitch,  and 
one  of  bees-wax,  to  which  is  added  when  melted,  a  gill  of  sweet  oil ;  when  cold  it  is 
quite  hard,  but  by  immersion  in  warm  water  it  becomes  soft  and  ductile,  and  must  lie 
applied  in  this  state  ;  it  will  adhere  to  the  metal  by  being  firmly  pressed  down  with 
the  hand  :  the  object  in  thus  banking  up  the  plate  is  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
acid  which  is  to  be  applied ;  but  a  spout  or  gutter  must  be  left  at  one  comer  to  pour 
off  the  liquid  when  necessary.  Mr.  Fielding,~to  whose  work  on  the  art  of  engraving 
we  are  indebted  for  some  of  the  practical  hints  here  adduced,  availing  ourselves, 
however,  of  the  improvements  introduced  into  modem  practice, — recommends  the 
following  mixture  as  the  best :—  **  Procure  some  strong  nitrous  acid,  and  then  mix,  in 
a  wide  mouthed  bottle  one  part  of  the  acid,  with  five  partA  of  water,  adding  to  it  a 
small  quantity  of  sal  ammoniac,  in  the  proportion  of  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut  to  one 
pint  of  acid,  when  mixed  for  biting.  The  advantage  of  using  the  sal  ammoniac  is, 
that  it  has  the  peculiar  property  of  causing  the  aqua  fortis  to  bite  more  directly  down- 
wards, and  less  laterally,  by  which  means  lines  laid  very  closely  together  are  less 
liable  to  run  into  each  other,  nor  does  the  ground  so  readily  break  up."  When  the 
mixture  is  cool  —  for  the  acid  becomes  warm  when  first  mixed  with  water  —  pour  it 
on  the  plate,  and  let  it  continue  there  till  the  more  delicate  lines  are  presumed  to  bo 
corroded  to  a  sufficient  depth ;  this  will  probably  be  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ; 
sweep  off  the  bubbles  as  they  appear  on  the  plate  with  a  camel*s-hair  pencil,  or  a 
feather  *,  then  pour  off  the  acid  through  the  gutter  at  the  comer,  wash  the  plate  with 
warm  water,  and  leave  it  to  dry.  Next,  cover  those  parts  which  are  sufficiently 
bitten  in  with  Brunswick  black,  applying  it  with  a  cameVs-hair  pencil,  and  leave  it  to 
dry ;  again  put  on  the  acid,  and  let  it  remain  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour,  to  give 
the  next  degree  of  depth  required  ;  and  repeat  this  process  of  stopping  out  and  6iftii^ 
in,  until  the  requisite  depths  are  all  attained :  three  bitings  are  generally  enough  for  a 
painter's  etching.  The  work  is  now  complete,  unless  the  graver  is  to  be  used  upon  it, 
and  the  banking- wax  may  be  removed,  by  slightly  warming  the  margin  of  the  plate ; 
and,  finally,  wash  the  latter  with  a  soft  rag  dipped  in  spirits  of  turpentine,  and 
rubbing  it  with  olive  oil.  If,  when  the  plate  is  cleaned,  the  engraver  finds  that  the 
acid  h&B  acted  as  he  wishes,  he  has  secured  what  is  technically  termed  **  a  good 
bite." 

Steel  plates  require  another  method  of  biting-in,  on  account  of  their  extreme  hard- 
ness, and  liability  to  rust ;  the  mode  just  described  is  applicable  only  to  copper, 
the  metal  generally  used  by  painters  for  their  etchings.  For  steel  plates  mix 
together 

ParU 
Pyroligneous  acid  .-..---     i 

Nitric  acid    -•-------! 

Water 3 

This  mixture  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  on  above  a  minute ;  let  it  be  washed 
off  at  once,  and  never  use  the  same  water  twice ;  the  plate  must  be  set  up  on  its  edge, 
and  dried  as  quickly  as  possible  to  avoid  rust :  the  acid  may  be  strengthened  where 
a  stronger  tint  is  required. 

RAiting,  a  process  fluently  adopted  to  increase  the  depth  of  tint  where  it  is  re- 
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quired,  or  to  repair  any  portion  of  a  plate  tbat  bas  been  worn  by  printing  or  acci- 
dentally injured,  is  thus  performed.  The  plate  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  all  traces 
of  grease  removed,  by  washing  it  with  spirits  of  turpentine  and  potass,  and  polished 
with  whitening;  it  is  then,  when  warmed  over  a  charcoal  fire  or  with  lighted 
paper,  ready  for  receiving  the  ground;  this  is  laid  by  using  a  dabber  charged  with 
etching-ground,  and  carefully  dabbing  the  surface ;  by  this  means  the  surface  of  the 
plate  only  is  covered,  and  the  lines  already  engraved  are  lefl  clear ;  any  part  of  the 
plate  that  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  rebite,  must  be  stopped  out  with  Brunswick  black, 
and  then  the  acid  may  be  poured  over  the  whole,  as  in  the  first  process. 

Etching  on  soft  ground  is  a  style  of  ensraving  formerly  much  practised  in  imitation 
of  chalk  or  pencil  drawings ;  since  the  mtroduction  of  lithography,  however,  it  has 
been  entirely  abandoned.  The  soft  ground  is  made  by  adding  one  part  of  bog*s  lard 
to  three  parts  of  common,  or  hard,  etching-ground,  unless  the  weather  be  very  warm, 
when  a  smaller  quantity  of  lard  will  suffice  ;  it  should  be  laid  on  and  smoked  in  the 
manner  already  described.  Mr.  Fielding  gives  the  following  method  for  working  on 
it  **  Draw  the  outline  of  your  subject  fkintly  on  a  piece  of  smooth  thin  writing 
paper,  which  must  be  at  least  an  inch  larger  every  way  than  the  plate ;  then  damp  it, 
and  spread  it  cautiously  on  the  ground,  and  turning  the  edges  over,  paste  down  to  th« 
back  of  the  plate  ;  in  a  few  hours  the  paper  will  be  dry.  and  stretched  quite  smooth. 
Besting  your  hand  on  the  bridge,  take  an  H  or  HB  pencil,  and  draw  your  subject  on 
the  paper  exactly  as  you  wish  it  to  be,  pressing  strongly  for  the  darker  touches,  and 
more  lightly  for  the  delicate  parts,  and,  accordingly  as  you  find  the  ground  more  or 
less  soft,  which  depends  on  the  heat  of  the  weather  or  the  room  you  work  in,  use  a 
•ofter  or  harder  pencil,  remembering  always  that  the  softer  the  ground  the  softer  the 
pencil  **  (should  be).  "  When  the  drawing  is  finished,  lift  up  the  paper  carefully  from 
the  plate,  and  wherever  you  have  touched  with  the  pencil,  the  ground  will  stick  to 
the  paper,  leaving  the  copper  more  or  less  exposed.  A  wall  is  then  put  round  the 
margin,  the  plate  bit  in,  and  if  too  feeble,  rebit  in  the  same  way  as  a  common  etching, 
using  hard  etching-ground  for  the  rebite." 

Line  engraving  unquestionably  occupies  the  highest  place  in  the  category  of  the  art ; 
and,  taking  it  as  a  whole,  it  is  the  most  suitable  for  representing  the  various  objects 
that  constitute  a  picture.  The  sof^  ptilpy*  and  luminous  character  of  fiesh  ;  the  rigid, 
hard,  and  metallic  character  of  armour ;  the  graceful  folds  and  undulations  of  drapenei, 
the  twittering,  unsteady,  and  luxuriant  foliage  of  trees,  with  the  bright  yet  deep-toned 
colour  of  skies,  have  by  this  mode,  when  practised  by  the  best  engravers,  been  more 
successfully  rendered  than  by  any  other.  The  process  of  line-engraving  is,  first,  to 
etch  the  plate  in  the  manner  already  described,  and  afterwards  to  finish  it  with  the 
graver  and  dry  point  An  engraver's  etching  differs  from  a  painter's  etching  in  that 
every  part  of  the  work  has  an  unfinished  appearance,  though  many  engravers,  espe- 
cially of  landscapes,  carry  their  etchings  so  far  as  to  make  them  very  effective  : 
engravers  of  historical  and  other  figure  subjects,  generally,  do  little  more  than  etch 
the  outlines,  and  the  broad  shadowed  masses,  or  colours,  of  the  draperies ;  the  fiesh 
being  entirely  worked  in  with  the  burin,  or  graver  :  no  definite  rules  can  be  laid 
down  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  etching  should  be  advanced  ere  the  work  of  the 
tool  commences,  as  scarcely  two  engravers  adopt  the  same  plan  precisely :  much 
must  always  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  subject  Neither  would  it  be  possible  to 
point  out  in  what  particular  way  the  graver  should  be  used  in  the  representation  of 
any  particular  object :  this  can  only  be  learned  in  the  studio  of  the  master,  or  by 
studying  the  works  of  the  best  engravers :  as  a  rule  it  may  be  simply  stated,  that  in 
making  the  incision,  or  line,  the  graver  is  pushed  forward  in  the  direction  required, 
and  should  be  held  by  the  handle,  at  an  angle  very  slightly  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the 
steel  or  copper  plate  :  the  action  of  the  graver  is  to  cut  the  metal  clean  out 

Within  the  last  few  years  an  instrument,  called  a  ruling  machine^  has  been  brought 
into  use  for  laying  in  flat  tints  in  skies,  buildings,  and  objects  requiring  straight  or 
slightly  curved  lines :  considerable  time  is  saved  to  the  artist  by  its  use,  and  more 
even  tmts  are  produced  than  the  most  skilful  hand- work,  generally,  is  able  to  effect ; 
but  to  counterbalance  these  advantages,  freedom  is  frequently  sacrificed,  and  in 
printing  a  large  number  of  impressions,  the  machine-work,  unless  very  skilfully 
ruled  in,  is  apt  to  wear,  or  to  become  clogged  with  ink,  sooner  than  that  which  is 
graved. 

Mezzotinto  engraving  is  generally  supposed  to  owe  its  origin  to  Colonel  Ludwig  von 
Siegen,  an  officer  in  the  service  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse ;  there  is  extant  a  portrait 
by  him,  in  this  style,  of  Amelia,  princess  of  Hesse,  dated  1 643.  Von  Siegen  is  said 
to  have  communicated  his  invention  to  Prince  Rupert,  to  whom  many  writers  have 
assigned  the  credit  of  originating  it :  there  are  several  plates  executed  by  the  Prince 
still  in  existence.  It  differs  from  every  other  style  of  engraving,  both  in  execution 
and  in  the  appearance  of  the  impression  which  the  plate  yields :  a  mezsotint  engraving 
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resembles  a  drawing  done  in  washes  of  coloar,  by  means  of  a  camel's-hoir  pencil, 
nther  than  a  work  execoted  with  any  sharp  pointed  instrument :  but  a  pure  mezzo- 
tint engraviog  is  rarely  produced  in  the  present  day,  even  for  portraits  ;  the  advan- 
tage* derived  from  combining  line  and  stipple,  of  which  we  shall  speak  presently, 
with  it,  to  express  the  different  kinds  of  texture  in  objects,  have  been  rendered  so 
obrioos  as  almost  to  make  them  necessary  r  this  combination  is  termed  the  mixed 
style.  The  distiuguisbing  excellences  of  mezzotint  are  the  rich  depth  of  its  shadows, 
an  exquisite  softness,  and  the  harmonious  blending  of  light  and  shade  :  on  the  other 
baod«  lU  great  defect  is  the  extreme  coldness  of  the  high  lights,  especially  where  they 
oecnr  in  broad  masses. 

Tbe  instruments  used  for  this  kind  of  work  are,  burnishers^  scrapers,  shading  toofs^ 
fxmJetUM,  and  a  cradle^  or  rocking  tooL  The  burnisher  and  scraper  differ  in  form  from 
those  already  described  :  the  roulette  is  used  to  darken  any  part  which  may  have  been 
srraped  away  too  much  ;  it  ought  to  be  of  different  sizes  :  the  cradle  is  of  the  same 
form  as  tbe  shading  tool,  and  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  laying  grounds. 

The  operation  of  engraving  in  mezzotint  is  precisely  the  opposite  of  that  adopted 
in  all  other  styles  :  the  processes  in  the  latter  are  from  light  to  dark^  in  the  former 
from  dark  to  light,  and  is  thus  effected.  A  plate  of  steel  or  copper  is  indented  all  over 
i's  face  by  the  cradle,  an  instrument  which  somewhat  resembles  a  chisel  with  a  toothed 
or  serrated  edge,  by  which  a  burr  is  raised  on  every  part  in  such  quantities  that  if 
filled  in  with  ink,  and  printed,  the  impression  would  exhibit  a  uniform  mass  of  deep 
black  :  this  operation  is  called  laying  Ae  ground;  it  is  performed  by  rocking  the  cradle 
to  and  fro,  and  the  directions,  or  toays,  as  the  engravers  call  them,  are  determined  by 
a  plan«  or  scale,  that  enables  the  engraver  to  pass  over  the  plate  in  almost  any  n amber 
of  directions  without  repeating  any  one  of  them.  When  an  outline  of  the  subject 
has  been  first  etched  in  the  ordinary  way  before  the  ground  is  laid,  the  engraver  pro- 
eecds  to  scrape  away,  and  then  burnish  the  highest  lights,  after  which  the  next  lightest 
parts  are  simiUrly  treated,  and  the  process  is  repeated  after  this  manner  till  the  work 
IS  finished ;  the  deepest  shades  are  produced  from  the  ground  that  is  left  untouched. 
There  is,  however,  no  style  of  engraving  for  the  execution  of  which  it  is  so  difficult 
to  lay  down  any  definite  rules,  fbr  almost  every  engraver  has  his  own  method  of 
working. 

Chalk  or  stipple  engraving,  for  the  terms  are  synonymous,  is  extremely  simple. 
Tbe  plate  has  firat  to  be  covered  with  the  etching  ground,  and  the  subject  transferred 
to  it  in  the  ordinary  way':  the  outline  is  then  laid  in  by  means  of  small  dots  made 
with  the  stipple  graver  ;  all  tbe  darker  parts  are  afterwards  etched  in  dots  larger  and 
laid  closer  together.  The  work  is  then  bitten  in  with  the  acid ;  and  the  ground  being 
taken  off,  the  stipple  graver  must  again  be  taken  up  to  complete  the  operation  ;  the 
light  parts  and  the  dark  are  respectively  produced  by  small  and  large  dots  laid  in 
more  or  less  closely  together.  Stipple  is  well  adapted  for,  and  is  often  used  in,  the 
representation  of  flesh,  when  all  the  other  parts  of  the  subject  are  executed  in  line : 
bcnee  it  is  very  frequently  employed  in  portraiture,  and  in  engravings  from  sculpture. 
CkaUk  engrarimg  is  simply  the  imitation  of  drawings  in  chalk,  and  is  executed  like  stipple, 
only  that  the  dots  are  made  with  less  regularity,  and  less  uniformity  of  size  ;  in  the 
present  day,  the  two  terms  are  generally  considered  as  expressing  the  same  kind  of 

AqmatiMt  engraving,  which  represents  a  drawing  in  Indian-ink  or  bistre  even  more 
than  does  mesxotint,  has  been  almost  entirely  superseded  by  lithography,  and  still 
more  recently  by  chromo*lithography ;  and  there  seems  little  probability  that  it  will 
ever  eome  into  foshion  again.  This  being  the  case,  and  as  any  detailed  description 
of  the  mode  of  working  would,  to  be  of  any  service,  occupy  a  very  considerable  space, 
it  will,  doabtless,  be  deemed  sufficient  to  give  only  a  brief  outline  of  its  character  and 
of  the  mode  of  operation ;  this  we  abbreviate  from  the  notice  of  Mr.  Fielding,  for- 
meriy  one  of  our  most  able  engraven  in  aquatint.  The  process  consists  in  pouring 
over  a  highly  polished  copper  plate  a  liquid  composed  of  resinous  gum,  dissolved  in 
spirits  of  wine,  which  latter,  evaporating,  leaves  the  resin  spread  all  over  the  plate  in 
minnte  grains  that  resist  the  action  of  the  aquafortis,  which,  however,  corrodes  the  bare 
snrftce  of  the  copper  that  is  left  between  them :  this  granulated  surface  is  called  a  ground. 
The  ground  having  been  obtained,  the  margin  of  the  plate  should  be  varnished  over, 
or  stopped  ont,  an^  when  dry,  the  subject  to  be  aquatinted  must  be  transferred  to  the 
plate,  either  by  tracing  or  drawing  with  a  soft  black-lead  pencil,  which  may  be  used 
on  the  ground  with  nearly  the  same  facility  as  paper;  if  the  former  method  be  adopted 
tbe  traong  must  be  carefully  fastened  down  to  the  copper  by  bits  of  wax  along  the 
upper  edge.  A  piece  of  thm  paper,  covered  on  one  side  with  lamp-black  and  sweet 
oU,  is  plaeed  between  the  tracing  and  the  ground,  with  the  coloured  side  downwards, 
and  every  line  of  the  sutject  must  be  passed  over  with  the  tracing  point,  using  a 
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moderate  pressure.  The  tracing  being  finished  and  the  paper  removed,  ft  vail  of 
prepared  wax,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  high,  must  be  put  round  the  phue, 
with  a  large  spout  at  one  corner,  to  allow  of  the  acid  running  off. 

The  plate  is  now  ready  for  use ;  and  the  completion  of  the  design  is  commenced  by 
stopping  out  the  highest  lights  on  the  edges  of  clouds,  water,  &c.,  with  a  miztore  of 
oxide  of  bismuth  and  turpentine  Tarnish,  diluting  it  with  spirits  of  turpentine  till  of  ft 
proper  consistence  to  work  freely.  Next  pour  on  the  acid,  composed  of  oii€  part  of 
strong  nitroas  acid  and  five  parts  of  water ;  let  it  remain,  according  to  its  strength, 
from  half  a  minute  to  a  minute,  then  let  it  run  off,  wash  the  plate  two  or  three  timet 
with  clean  water,  and  dry  it  carefully  with  a  linen  cloth.  This  process  of  stopping 
out  and  biting  in  is  continued  till  the  work  is  complete  ;  each  time  the  aquafortis  is 
applied  a  fresh  tint  is  produced,  and  as  each  part  successively  becomes  dark  enough 
it  is  stopped  out ;  in  this  manner  a  plate  is  often  finished  with  one  ground  bitten  in 
ten  or  twelve  times.  We  would  recommend  those  who  may  desire  to  be^me  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  this  very  interesting  yet  difficult  mode  of  engraving  to  consult  Field- 
ing's j4rt  of  Engraving, 

A  few  remarks  explanatory  of  the  method  of  printing  steel  or  copper  plates  seem  to  be 
inseparable  from  the  subject  The  press  used  for  the  purpose  consists  of  two  cylinders 
or  rollers  of  wood,  supported  in  a  strong  wooden  frame,  and  movable  at  their  axes. 
One  of  these  rollers  is  placed  just  above,  and  the  other  immediately  below,  the  plane 
or  table  upon  which  the  plate  to  be  printed  is  laid.  The  upper  roller  is  turned  round  by 
means  of  cogged  wheels  fixed  to  its  axis.  The  plate  being  inked  by  a  printer's  inking- 
roller,  an  operation  requiring  great  care,  the  paper  which  is  intended  to  receive  the 
impression  is  placed  upon  it,  and  covered  with  two  or  three  folds  of  soft  woollen  staff 
like  blanketing.  These  are  moved  along  the  table  to  the  spot  where  the  two  rollers 
meet ;  and  the  upper  one  being  turned  by  the  handle  fixed  to  the  fly-wheel,  the  plate 
passes  through  it,  conveying  the  impression  as  it  moves  ;  the  print  is  then  taken  off 
the  plate,  which  has  to  undergo  the  same  process  of  inking  for  the  next  and  every 
succeeding  impression.  The  proofs  of  an  engraved  plate  are  always  taken  by  tlM 
most  skilful  workmen  in  a  printing  establishment ;  in  the  principal  houses  there  are 
generally  employed  from  two  to  six  men,  according  to  the  amomnt  of  business  trans- 
acted, whose  duty  it  is  to  print  proof  impressions  only;  they  are  called  prmter*.  A  care- 
ful, steady  workman  is  not  able  to  print  more  than  from  180  to  200  good  ordinary 
impressions  from  a  plate,  the  subject  of  which  occupies  about  seven  inches  by  ten  inches^ 
even  in  what  is  considered  a  long  day*s  work,  that  is,  about  fourteen  hours;  the/>roper, 
from  the  extreme  care  required  in  inking  the  plate,  and  from  the  extra  time  occupied  in 
wiping  it,  and  preparing  the  India-paper,  will  do  from  thirty  to  forty,  according  as  the 
subject  of  the  plate  is  light  or  heavy.  This  difference  in  the  cost  of  prodaction,  taking 
also  into  account  that  Uie  proofs  are  worked  off  before  the  plate  has  become  worn, 
even  in  the  least  degree,  and  that  very  few  proofs,  compared  with  the  ordinary  prints* 
ftre  generally  struck  off,  is  the  reason  why  they  are  sold  at  a  price  so  much  greater  thfto 
the  latter. 

Notwithstanding  the  vast  multiplication  of  engravings  within  the  last  few  yeftrs,  it 
is  generally  admitted,  by  those  best  acquainted  with  the  present  state  of  the  art,  that 
it  is  not  in  ft  healthy  condition.  The  highest  class  of  pictorial  subjects — ^history,  and 
the  highest  style  of  engraving->line,  have  given  place  to  subjects  of  less  exalted  cha^ 
racter,  and  to  a  mixed  style  of  work,  which,  however  effective  for  its  especial  purpose, 
is  not  pure  art  The  pictures  by  Sir  E.  Landseer  have  gained  for  engravings  of  such 
subjects  a  popularity  that  has  driven  almost  everything  else  out  of  the  field,  and  have 
created  a  taste  in  the  public  which  is  scarcely  a  matter  of  national  congratulation.  We 
have  engravers  in  the  country  capable  of  executing  works  equal  to  whatever  has  been 
produced  elsewhere  at  any  time,  but  their  talents  are  not  called  into  requisition  in  such  a 
way  as  to  exhibit  the  art  of  engraving  in  its  highest  qualities.  Publishers  are  not 
willing  to  risk  their  capital  on  works  which  the  public  cannot  appreciate,  and  hence 
their  windows  are  filled  with  prints,  the  subjects  of  which,  however  pleasing  and 
popular,  are  not  of  a  kind  to  elevate  the  taste ;  while  the  conditions  under  which  en- 
gravers generally  are  compelled  to  work,  offer  but  little  inducement  for  the  exercise 
of  the  powers  at  their  command.  Engraving  on  copper  is  in  the  present  day  but  rarely 
attempted  ;  formerly  nothing  else  was  thought  of ;  now  the  demand  for  engraving  is 
so  great  that  copper,  even  aided  by  the  electrotype,  is  insufficient  to  meet  its  require  • 
ments.  In  consequence  of  the  comparatively  small  number  of  impressions  which  it 
yields,  a  copper-plate  will  seldom  prmiuce  more  than  500  or  600  good  prints ;  we  have 
known  a  steel,  with  occasionally  retouching,  produce  more  than  80,000,  when  well 
engraved,  and  carefully  printed ;  very  much  depends  on  the  printer,  both  with  regard 
to  the  excellence  of  the  impression  and  the  durability  of  the  plate.  The  public  demand 
is  for  prints  both  large  and  cheap,  and  to  obtain  this  result,  the  engraver  is  too  often 
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tbliged  to  saerifioe  thoce  qtialitiei  of  hU  art  which  under  other  circumstances  his  work 
woold  exhibit  Snob  is  the  state  of  engraTing  with  us  now.  There  are  few,  even  of 
the  best  artists  we  haye,  who  by  their  utmost  efforts  can  earn  an  income  equal  to 
that  of  a  tradesman  in  a  small  but  respectable  way  of  business.  This  is  an  evil  to  be 
deplored,  for  it  assists  to  deteriorate  the  art  by  forcing  the  engrayer  to  labour  hard  for 
a  mmintenanoe,  instead  of  placing  him  in  a  position  that  would  enable  him  to  exalt  the 
art  and  his  own  reputation  at  the  same  time. 

A  process  of  depositingsteei  upon  an  engrayed  copper-plate  has  recently  been  brought 
over  to  this  country  from  France.  M.  Joubert,  a  French  engrayer  long  settled  in 
EDgiand,has  introduced  it  here  ;  he  has  informed  us  that  a  copper-plate  thus  covered 
aaay  be  made  to  yield  almost  any  number  of  impressions,  for  as  the  steel  coating  be- 
comes worn  it  can  be  entirely  taken  off,  and  a  new  deposit  laid  on  without  injury  to  the 
cngraymg,  and  this  mapr  be  done  seyeral  times;  M.  Joubert  has  repeated  the  experi- 
ment with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  He  thus  describes  his  process  in  a  commu- 
nicatioo  made  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  printed  in  their  journal :  — 

**  If  the  two  wires  of  a  ^yanic  battery  be  plunged  separately  into  a  solution  of 
iron,  baring  ammonia  for  its  basis,  the  wire  of  the  positiye  pole  is  immediately  act^ 
npoo,  while  that  of  the  negatiye  pole  receiyes  a  deposit  of  the  metal  of  the  solution  — 
this  ia  the  principle  of  the  process  which  we  have  named  "  acierage." 

**  The  operation  takes  place  in  this  way  .—By  placing  at  the  positive  pole  a  plate  or 
aheet  of  ircm,  and  immersing  it  in  a  proper  iron  solution,  the  metal  will  be  dissolved 
onder  the  action  of  the  battery,  and  will  form  an  hydrochlorate  of  iron,  which,  being 
combined  with  the  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  of  the  solution,  will  become  a  bichlo- 
ride of  ammonia  and  iron;  on  a  copper  plate  being  placed  at  the  opposite  pole  and 
likewise  immersed,  if  the  solution  be  properly  saturated,  a  deposit  of  iron,  bright  and 
perftctly  smooth,  is  thrown  upon  the  copper-plate,  from  this  principle  :  — 
**  Water  being  composed  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  : 
**  Sal  ammoniac  being  composed  of :  — 
**  Isl.  Hydrochloric  acid  containing  chlorine  and  hydrogen  ; 
**SikL  Ammonia,  containing  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen  : 
**  The  water  is  decomposed  under  the  galvanic  action,  and  the  oxygen  fixes  itself 
OD  the  iron  plate,  forming  an  oxide  of  iron ;  the  acid  hydrochloric  of  the  solution 
acting  opon  this  oxide  becomes  a  hydrochlorate  of  iron,  whilst  the  hydrogen  preci- 
pitatca  itself  upon  the  plate  of  the  negative  pole,  and,  unable  to  combine  with  it,  comes 
■p  to  the  aorfkce  of  the  solution  in  bubbles. 

'^Mj  invention  has  for  its  object  certain  means  of  preparing  printing  surfaces, 
whether  for  intaglio  or  surface  printing,  so  as  to  give  them  the  property  of  yielding 
a  cooaiderahly  greater  number  of  impressions  than  they  are  capable  of  doing  in  their 
ordinaxy  or  natural  state.  And  the  invention  consists  in  covering  the  printing  sur- 
fiKca,  wheUier  intaglio  or  relief  and  whether  of  copper  or  other  soft  metal,  with  a 
very  thin  and  uniform  coating  of  iron,  by  means  of  electro-metallurgical  processes. 
And  the  inyentiom  is  applicable  whether  the  deyice  to  be  printed  from  be  produced  by 
cngimving  by  hand,  or  by  machinery,  or  by  chemical  means,  and  whether  the  sur- 
&ce  priated  ftom  be  the  original,  or  an  electrotype  surface  produced  thereArom.  I 
wooUL  remark  that  I  am  aware  that  it  has  been  before  proposed  to  coat  type  and 
stereQC7p««  with  a  coating  of  copper,  to  enable  their  surfaces  to  print  a  larger  number 
of  impnarions  than  they  otherwise  would  do  ;  I  therefore  lay  no  claim  to  the  general 
applieatioa  of  a  coating  of  harder  metal  on  to  the  surface  of  a  softer  one,  but  my 
claim  to  inyentkm  is  confined  to  the  application  of  a  coating  of  iron  by  means  of 
electricity  on  to  copper  and  other  metallic  printing  surfaces. 

**  In  carrying  out  the  inyention  I  prefer  to  use  that  modification  of  Grove's  battery 
known  as  Bunsen's,  and  I  do  so  because  it  is  desirable  to  haye  what  is  called  an  in- 
tensity arrangement  The  trough  I  use  for  containing  the  solution  of  iron  in  which 
the  engrayed  printing  surface  is  to  be  immersed  in  order  to  be  coated  is,  lined  with 
gotta  percha,  and  it  is  45  inches  long,  22  inches  wide,  and  32  inches  deep.  In  pro- 
ceeding to  prepare  for  work,  the  trough,  whether  of  the  size  aboye  mentioned  or 
otherwise,  is  filled  with  water  in  combination  with  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  (sal 
ammoniac)  in  the  proportion  of  one  thousand  lbs.  by  weight  of  water  to  one  hundred 
lbs.  of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia.  A  plate  of  sheet  iron,  nearly  as  long  and  as  deep 
as  the  trongh,  is  attached  to  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery  and  immersed  in  the  solu- 
tion. Another  plate  of  sheet  iron,  about  half  the  size  of  the  other,  is  attached  to  the 
negative  pole  of  the  battery,  and  immersed  in  the  solution,  and  when  the  solution  has 
arrived  at  the  proper  condition,  which  will  require  several  days,  the  plate  of  iron 
attached  to  the  negative  pole  is  removed,  and  the  printing  Burfa(*e  to  be  coated  is  at- 
tached to  such  pole,  and  then  immersed  in  the  bath  till  the  required  coating  of  iron  is 
obtained  thereto.  If,  on  immersing  the  copper  plate  in  the  solution,  it  be  not  im- 
mediately coated  with  a  bright  coating  of  iron  all  over,  the  bath  is  not  in  a  proper 
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condition,  and  the  copper  plate  is  to  be  removed  and  the  iron  plate  attached  and 
returned  into  the  solution.  The  time  occupied  in  obtaining  a  proper  coating  of  iron 
to  a  printing  surface  varies  from  a  variety  of  causes,  but  a  workman  after  some  ex- 
perience  and  by  careful  attention  will  readily  know  when  to  remove  the  plate  from 
the  solution  ;  and  it  is  desirable  to  state  that  a  copper  plate  should  not  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  bath  and  attached  to  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery  after  the  bright 
coating  of  iron  begins  to  show  a  blackish  appearance  at  the  edges.  Immediately  on 
taking  a  copper  plate  from  the  bath  great  care  is  to  be  observed  in  washing  off  the 
solution  from  all  parts,  and  this  I  believe  may  be  most  conveniently  done  by  causing 
jets  of  water  forcibly  to  strike  against  all  parts  of  the  surface.  The  plate  is  then 
dried  and  washed  with  spirits  of  turpentine,  when  it  is  ready  for  being  printed  from 
in  the  ordinary  manner. 

**  If  an  engraved  copper  plate  be  prepared  by  this  process,  instead  of  a  comparatirely 
limited  number  of  impressions  being  obtained  and  the  plate  wearing  out  gndnally,  a 
very  large  number  can  be  printed  off  without  any  sign  of  wear  in  the  plate,  the  iron 
coating  protecting  it  effectually ;  the  operation  of  coating  can  be  repeated  as  many 
times  as  required,  so  that  almost  an  unlimited  number  of  impressions  can  be  obtain^ 
from  one  plate,  and  that  a  copper  one. 

*'  This  process  will  be  found  extremely  valuable  with  regard  to  electrotype  platei 
and  also  for  photogalvanic  plates,  since  Uiey  can  be  so  protected  as  to  acquire  the 
durability  of  steel,  and  more  so,  for  a  steel  plate  will  require  repairing  from  time  to 
time,  these  will  not,  but  simply  recoating  them  whenever  it  is  found  necessary ;  by 
these  means  one  electro  copper  plate  has  yielded  more  than  12,000  impressions,  and 
was  found  quite  unimpaired  when  examined  minutely." — J.  D. 

ENGRAVING  ON  WOOD.  The  art  of  wood  engraving  is  so  intimately  eon- 
nected  with  that  of  book-printing,  that  it  is  impossible  to  dissever  the  one  from  the  other, 
inasmuch  as  the  earliest  books  were  printed  from  large  woodcuts,  the  entire  page, 
text,  and  illustrations  being  engraved  in  one  solid  block.  Hence  the  term  **  block- 
books  "  given  to  these  ancient  works.  The  impression  from  these  engraved  pages  is 
generally  taken  in  a  thin  ink,  sometimes  of  a  brown  hue,  which  occasionally  spreads 
or  blots  on  the  lines  or  letters ;  and  the  printing  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
effected  by  friction  on  the  back  of  the  damped  paper  laid  on  the  inked  lines;  the 
sheets  so  printed  were  afterwards  pasted  back  to  back,  and  thus  formed  consecutive 
pages  of  the  volume.  Such  books  originated  from  the  large  wood-cuts  of  a  devotional 
class,  which,  in  the  early  part  of  the  15th  century,  were  spread  by  the  clergy  among 
the  common  people,  perhaps  to  counteract  the  evil  produced  by  the  use  of  playing 
cards,  which  were  also  printed  in  large  sheets  of  cuts,  and  severed  afterwards;  bat  on 
this  point  typographical  antiquaries  are  not  agreed,  as  dates  and  other  evidence  are 
wanting  to  enable  us  to  fix  either  time,  or  place,  to  these  early  productions.  The 
earliest  wood-cut  bearing  a  date  is  that  belonging  to  Earl  Spencer,  and  representing 
St.  Christopher  carrying  the  Saviour  across  an  arm  of  the  sea;  it  has  two  lines  of 
text  beneath  it,  and  the  date  1423  thus  expressed  "millesimo  cccc®  xx®  terciow*** 
The  British  Museum  is  possessed  of  some  very  early  single- leaf  wood>cats:  one  repr^ 
senting  Christ  brought  before  Pilate,  is  executed  in  bold  coarse  outline,  the  figures 
are  very  large,  and  retain  the  characteristic  features  of  the  drawings  seen  in  manu- 
scripts of  the  14th  century.  Another  undated  cut  is  one  of  those  fanciful  inventions 
which  the  scholastic  men  of  that  early  day  delighted  in  constructing ;  it  is  termed 
Turrit  Sapiencie,  every  stone  of  which  is  inscribed  with  the  name  of  some  moral 
virtue,  the  foundation  buttresses  being  prudence,  fortitude,  justice,  and  temperance; 
the  windows  which  give  it  internal  light  being  discretion,  religion,  devotion,  and  con- 
templation. Another  representing  the  seven  ages  of  man,  is  supposed  to  be  a  work 
of  the  middle  of  the  15th  century.  It  was  found  pasted  inside  the  covers  of  an  old 
book,  a  practice  which  has  preserved  many  specimens  of  old  engraving  which  would 
else  have  been  lost.  On  the  opposite  cover  is  a  fragment  of  another  large  cut,  repre- 
senting the  Virgin  with  St.  Joachim  and  St.  Anne.  The  St.  Christopher  above  named 
was  discovered  in  the  cover  of  a  volume  in  the  conventual  library  at  Buxheim,  in 
Suabia.  All  these  old  wood-cuts,  as  well  as  the  block  books,  are  generally  daubed 
with  flat  tints  of  coarse  colour,  supposed  to  have  been  done  with  stencil  plates,  such 
as  the  card  painters  used  on  some  occasions;  but  evidently  rudely  executed  by  hand 
in  others.  They  are  all  precisely  of  the  kind  to  attract  the  uneducated  eye ;  and  to 
this  day  similar  coarse  prints  are  used  by  the  clergy  to  aid  the  devotions  of  the 
peasants  of  the  Germanic  nations. 

*  Much  interest  was  excited  some  few  years  ago  by  the  discovery  of  a  cut  in  the  library  at  Bmsacls  ap- 
pareotly  bearing  an  earlier  date ;  but  strict  iuTestigMtion  has  since  proved  that  one  of  the  C*s  In  the  dat« 
baa  been  omitted  ;  this  makes  just  one  hundred  years  diflTerence  in  lU  age.  But  the  date  thus  altered  la 
quite  in  accordance  wiUi  the  general  character  of  the  design  and  execution  of  the  cut,  which,  on  tbm 
contrary,  do  not  at  all  agree  with  the  earlier  date  originally  assigned  to  it. 
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The  most  celebrated  of  the  block  books  is  that  termed  the  Biblia  Pauperum.  Each 
p:i?e  is  divided  bj  architectural  compartments  into  three  subjects,  from  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  selected  to  form  "  parallel  passages  "  of  sacred  writ ;  above  and  below 
are  other  compartments  with  heads  of  the  prophets,  and  in  the  intervening  spaces, 
or  npoQ  scrolls,  are  explanatory  inscriptions.  The  page  measures  10  inches  by  74,* 
and  IS  one  of  the  most  elaborate  works  of  its  class  ;  but  it  exhibits  very  small  claims 
to  attention  as  a  specimen  of  art,  certainly  less  than  the  Cantica  Canticorum,  each  page 
d  which  is  divided  borisontally  into  two  pictures,  with  slight  descriptive  lines  on 
scrolls ;  or  the  ApocafypgU  Sancti  Johannes,  which  is  similarly  arranged,  and  in  both 
of  which  we  oecasionally  find  much  power  of  drawing  and  ability  of  grouping.  The 
dates  of  these  books  can  only  be  conjecturally  given,  but  they  are  probably  contem- 
pormrj  with  the  St.  Christopher,  or  but  a  few  years  later.  Judging  from  general 
characteristics  the  Apocalypm  seems  to  be  the  earliest.  The  figures  are  executed 
entirely  in  outline,  with  no  atti>mpt  at  shadows,  which  appear  sparingly  on  the  St 
Christopher,  and  are  very  freely  introduced  in  the  Canticlea,  and  still  more  abundantly 
in  the  BibUa  Pauperum.  These  effects  are  always  produced  by  a  series  of  short  lines 
laid  parallel  to  each  other,  nor  is  any  attempt  made  to  enrich  the  meagre  character  of 
the  work  by  crossing  the  lines,  as  in  more  m6dem  engraving.  The  debate,  which  his 
excited  so  many  historians  as  to  the  place  where  printing  first  had  birth,  has  included 
mmnj  doubts  concerning  the  roimtry  where  these  old  block-books  were  fabricated ; 
hot  from  the  armorial  bearings  which  appear  on  the  shields  of  some  figures  in  the 
CSsaliclBS^  Germany  seems  to  be  the  country  where  that  series  was  designed*;  probably 
Flanders  or  Holland  may  claim  the  BiUia  Pauperum,  which  does  not  bear  equal  traces  of 
refinement  in  art  The  Speculum  Humana  Salvationis  has  been  claimed  for  Laurence 
Coster  of  Haarlem.  This  book  was  a  combination  of  block-book  and  movable  type, 
haring  long  eats  across  the  top  of  each  page,  divided  by  columns  into  two  subjects, 
with  moTcable  types  beneath.  It  is  not  unusual  to  meet  with  woodcut  pages  of  type 
alone  at  this  period;  and  books  with  such  pages,  or  with  the  addition  of  wood  cuts, 
were  produced  by  the  old  engravers  after  the  invention  of  movable  types ;  but,  as 
metal-east  letters  speedily  usurped  the  place  of  the  wooden  ones,  the  wood  engravers 
seem  to  have  soon  confined  themselves  to  the  pictorial  branch  of  the  art 

The  love  of  pictured  illustrations  of  narrative  history  gave  a  pcnnanence  to  the 
art  of  wood  engraving,  and  the  works  printed  in  Italy,  as  well  as  those  introduced 
into  Eoffland  by  Canton,  were  adorned  with  cuts.  They  are,  however,  of  the 
rudest  kmd,  with  broad  heavy  lines,  and  were  most  probably  produced  from  coarse 
pro  drawings  made  on  the  sniface  of  the  wood,  and  mechanically  cut  by  the  engraver. 
Toward  the  dose  of  the  fifteenth  century  '*  cross  hatching  "  (as  lines  of  shadow  cross- 
ing each  other  are  technically  termed)  is  first  seen,  and  in  the  Nuremburg  Chronicle, 
1493>  Uiey  are  freely  used.  The  designers  and  engravers  of  these  cuts,  perceiving 
the  efliset,  which  may  be  so  readily  obtained  in  wood  engraving,  by  leaving  the  wood 
nntooehed  with  the  graver  for  solid  masses  of  shadow,  have  availed  themselves  of  it, 
and  given  stronger  effect  to  their  cuts  thereby.  Michael  Wohlgemuth  and  William 
Pleydenwnrff  were  the  designers  employed ;  the  former  artist  was  the  master  of 
Albeit  Dnrer,  who  ultimately  raised  wood  engraving  to  the  highest  point  of  ex- 
eeUenee. 

Dnrer^s  first  great  work  was  a  series  of  sixteen  large  cuts  illustrative  of  the 
Apoealypse.  .  They  were  pnblished  in  1498,  and  attracted  great  attention  from  the 
vigonr  and  strange  originality  of  their  design,  and  the  artistic  character  of  their  treat- 
ment In  1511  another  series  of  cuts  was  published  at  Nuremberg  by  Durer, 
illostrative  of  the  Apocryphal  Life  of  the  Virgin.  They  evidence  the  great  improve- 
ment which  the  artist  had  made  during  the  interval,  and  are  certainly  the  finest  wood 
cots  which  had  ever  been  executed  up  to  that  period  $  but  they  are  eclipsed  by  the 
series  of  eleven  large  cuts  published  soon  after,  representing  scenes  in  the  Passion  of 
Christ ;  and  which  may  be  fairly  considered  triumphs  of  the  art  of  wjood-engraving, 
nnsiirpassed  in  design  and  execution  by  any  successors.  The  art  had  now  become 
appreciated  wherever  it  was  known,  and  a  host  of  wood  engravers  found  employ  in 
Karemberg,  cutting  the  designs  of  Durer,  Hans  Burgmair,  Hans  Schanfelein,  and 
other  artisu ;  who  found  no  lack  of  patronage  in  the  old  imperial  city,  for  the  Empe- 
rr*r  Maximilian  I.,  extensively  employed  them  in  various  works  illustrative  of  his  real 
or  fimcied  exploits.f 

So  important  was  this  royal  patronage,  that  the  engravers  set  no  bounds  to  the  size 
of  the  works  they  attempted,  and  hit  upon  the  plan  of  joining  one  block  of  wood  to 

*  AnoBS  then  !•  tb«  dnoUe^eaded  eaitle  of  Aiittrta,  the  black  engle  of  Gprmanjr,  the  three  crowm 
oT  Coloem.  th»  crott-keyt  of  Katltbon,  the  arms  of  Wurtefnberg,  Nrmpheoburg,  and  Altace. 

f  iluA  wer*  the  advcntorM  of  the  Knight  Thuerdank,  under  which  form  the  emperor  was  figured  t 
"  The  WiM  lUng,"  an  eqitally  flattering  picture  of  hit  early  education  and  action*  ;  and  the  magniOcent 
•erieg  of  cots,  known  as  ^  Tkc  trlumphi  of  Maximilian.'* 
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another,  nntil  in  the  engraving  representing  the  triamphal  arch  in  honour  of  this 
emperor,  a  wood-cut  was  completed  in  this  way,  measuring  ten  feet  hy  nine-  The 
size  is,  however,  not  lis  only  claim  to  attention,  for  it  is  throughout  designed  and  en- 
graved  with  the  utmost  care  and  beauty. 

In  all  these  cuts  of  the  great  masters  of  the  art  of  wood-engraying,  we  only  find  the 
name  of  the  designer  recorded ;  thus,  Durer,  and  others  of  his  era,  whose  names 
occur  on  cuts,  were  the  designers  and  draughtsmen  on  the  wood ;  bnt  the  engraver 
was  considered  in  the  light  of  a  mechanician,  and,  except  in  a  very  few  instances,  his 
name  was  not  displayed.  To  fully  understand  this,  it  is  necessary  here  to  explain  the 
whole  process  of  wood  engraving  at  this  time.  A  block  of  wood  being  prepared 
from  a  perpendicular  cutting  of  pear-tree,  upon  the  surface  was  made  a  drawing,  in 
which  every  line  was  delineated  with  pencil  or  reed-pen,  exactly  as  the  cat  was 
ultimately  to  appear ;  the  intervening  spaces  of  plain  wood  between  every  line  were 
then  cut  away ;  and  in  this  manual  dexterity  consisted  the  whole  merit  of  the  engraver. 
The  abundance  of  cross-hatching  so  constantly  found  in  old  wood  cats,  is  explained 
by  the  fact  of  this  being  the  easiest  and  best  mode  for  the  draughtsman  to  employ  in 
getting  his  effects  of  light  and  shade ;  the  extreme  labour  it  involves  to  the  engraver 
not  being  considered ;  but  when  it  is  xmderstood  that  each  minute  space  has  to  be  cut 
down  from  each  angle  of  the  lines,  and  the  centre  entirely  cleared  out;  some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  labour  required,  when  thousands  of  such  squares  occur  on  some  if 
Durer^s  large  cuts,  independent  of  other  work.  The  backs  of  some  of  these  old  blocks, 
particularly  those  in  the  Triumphs  of  Maximilian,  are  marked  with  the  names  of  the 
entrravers,  and  there  is  proof  that  women  practised  the  art ;  bot  it  is  not  at  all  likely 
that  the  artists  who  designed,  and  drew  upon  the  wood  these  designs,  went  tbroogh 
the  merely  mechanical  labour  of  engraving  them. 

The  great  impetus  thus  given  to  wood  engraving*,  kept  it  prominently  before  the 
world  during  the  whole  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  presses  of  the  continent 
continually  brought  forth  a  series  of  volumes  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  the  cats 
by  which  they  were  illustrated.  This  practice  of  the  book-trade  gave  rise  to  a 
series  of  artists  known  as  **  the  little  masters  "  of  the  German  school,  fhmi  the  small 
size  of  their  works;  among  whom  the  principal  who  connected  themselves  with 
engraving  on  wood  were  Virgil  Solis,  Henry  Aldegraver,  the  two  Bebaims,  Lucas 
Cranach,  Urse  Graff,  Albert  Altdorffer,  Jost  Ammon,  and  Solomon  Bernard. 

In  Italy,  Ugo  da  Carpi  practised  with  success,  from  the  year  1518,  the  an  of  en- 
graving on  wood  imitations  of  tinted  drawings ;  an  art  which  originated  with  the 
Germans,  but  which  he  much  enlarged  and  improved.  It  consisted  in  a  series  of  blocks 
cut  to  imitate  patches  of  colour,  and  made  to  print  over  each  other  in  gradations  of 
tint,  until  the  chiaroscuro  of  a  drawing  was  secured ;  then  the  coarser  and  bolder 
lines  defining  the  whole  design  were  printed  over  all,  and  a  capital  imitation  effected 
of  the  bold  cartoons,  consisting  of  vivid  outline  and  broad  washes  of  tint,  used  as  first 
sketches  for  their  pictures  and  fVescoes  by  the  artists  of  that  era. 

A  perfect  rage  for  book  illustration  seems  to  have  beset  the  printers  soon  after  the 
death  of  Durer.  The  most  prolific  artists  who  supplied  their  wants,  were  Jost  Ammon 
and  Solomon  Bernard  :  the  foimer  executed  a  multitude  of  designs  on  every  imagina- 
ble subject ;  the  latter,  equally  prolific,  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  illustratioa  of 
sacred  or  classic  literature.  The  greatest  publishers  of  such  books  were  Sigismond 
Feyeraband,  of  Frankfort-on-the- Maine;  Jean  de  Toumes,  and  Trechsel,  of  Lyons ; 
and  Plantyn,  of  Antwerp.  From  their  presses  issued  a  series  of  small  volumes,  which 
can  only  come  under  the  generic  title  of  '*  picture  books ; "  for  they  were  got  up  for 
the  sake  of  exhibiting  the  favourite  art  of  wood- engraving,  and  only  contain  a  few 
descriptive  lines  of  type  beneath  each  cut.  The  cuts  executed  by  Ammon  are  all 
remarkable  for  correctness  of  drawing  and  vigorous  effect ;  those  of  Bernard  are 
less  scholastically  correct,  but  contain  more  evidence  of  grace  and  fancy.  The  de- 
signs of  these  artists  abound  in  books  published  between  1550  and  1580;  but  the 
most  admirable  series  were  executed  in  a  little  volume  published  at  Lyons*  in  1538, 
without  the  name  of  draughtsman  or  engraver,  the  Simulachres  de  la  Mori,  known 
among  bibliographers  as  the  "  Lyon's  Dance  of  Deaths**  a  collection  of  cuts  which, 
for  minute  beauty  and  perfection  of  design  and  execution,  are  completely  unrivalled, 
and  have  not  been  equalled  by  any  modem  copyistf    This  was  the  Augustan  age  of 

•  Durer*i  engravings  were  to  cxreedinglr  popular,  that  they  Tound  their  way  all  orer  Europe. 
Raphael  admired  them  in  Rome,  and  was  indu  ea  to  perpetuate  nis  onn  deftignt  by  employing  IMare 
Antonio  Raimondi  to  engrave  them  on  metal  under  hit  own  superintendence.  So  originated  tbo 
modern  print  trade.  Durer*s  designs  were  so  much  in  reouent,  that  Lucas  van  Leyden  imitated  them 
on  copper,  for  sale  to  such  persons  a*  could  not  perceive  ibe  great  diflerence  between  the  Tigoroos  ori- 
ginals, and  his  tame  and  disagreeable  copies.  Durer  was  ultimately  obliged  to  apply  (tar  lq[^  rettrictloaa 
against  these  piracies. 

t  The  designs  hare  been  popularW  ascribed  to  Holbein,  and,  apparently,  with  reason.  An  artist 
named  Hans  Lutselburgher,  of  Basle,  has  been  conjectured  to  hare  been  the  engraver,  (hnn  the 
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&ook-illustration,  whicli  flourished  in  popular  favour  until  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
eeotury,  whc^n  a  minute  tameness^  in  contradistinction  to  the  viyuur  of  the  earlier  en- 
graTers,  began  to  appear,  and  reached  its  culmination  in  such  cuts  as  were  given  in 
Nicolay's  *•  Travels  in  Turkey"  (Antwerp,  1576). 

Titian  is  said  to  have  furnished  designs  for  various  woodcuts,  particularly  the 
series  of  (Costumes  published  at  Venice  in  1 590 ;  and  a  very  large  course  cut  of  the 
Destruction  of  Pharaoh  and  his  host,  more  than  four  feet  long,  is  said  to  have  U'en 
one  among  many  of  uncommon  size  executed  from  his  designs,  they  were  printed  on 
•eparate  blocks,  and  then  pasted  together  in  the  manner  of  wall-papers.  One  repre- 
senting the  sacrifice  of  Abraham  is  remarkable  for  the  variously  tinted  inks  in  which 
it  is  printed  to  exhibit  gradations  of  distance. 

Wood-engraTing,  in  the  early  part  of  the  seyenteenth  century,  had  sunk  from  its 
high  estate.  The  Ust  great  artist  who  had  employed  himself  in  connection  with  the 
art  was  Hans  Holbein,  and  we  do  not  find  a  great  name  again  conjoined  with  it  until 
the  middle  of  that  centnry,  when  Rubens  employed  Jeghers,  of  Antwerp,  to  engrave 
some  of  his  drawings  on  wood.  The  generality  of  woodcuts  in  books  of  this  era, 
rival  in  coarseness  the  older  block-books;  the  wood-engravers  seem  to  have  sunk  into 
mechanics,  unassisted  by  good  artists  to  furnish  them  with  drawings.  The  art  had 
become  vnlgarised,  its  profession  a  trade,  and  the  demand  and  supply  scarcely  better 
than  the  requirements  of  the  ballad  printer  desired.  They  were  ancillary  to  the 
commonest  uses  of  the  press,  and  all  art  speedily  vanished  from  the  cuts  niauu- 
ftctored  probably  at  a  very  cheap  rate  for  temporary  use.  Of  this  kind  are  the 
cuts  sprinkled  through  the  English  books  of  the  time  of  James  and  Charles  I.  It  \r 
possible  that  the  printers  were  supplied  with  them  from  Germany  and  Flanders.  It  was 
customary  to  use  woodcuts  repeatedly,  particularly  if  merely  ornamental ;  in  this 
vay  initial  letters  were  reproduced  as  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  printing-office;  *  ;  and 
even  scenes  of  adventure,  adopted  unscrupulously  for  other  events,  to  which  there 
vasthe  slightest  general  resemblance,  f  The  names  of  these  *' wood-cutters  "  have 
Bot  descended  to  our  time ;  their  works  are  widely  scattered  over  general  literature, 
and  it  is  not  until  the  middle  of  the  century  that  we  meet  with  any  instance  of  an 
attempt  to  arrest  the  downward  progress  of  the  art.  Then,  as  we  have  previously 
noted,  Rubens,  probably  anxious  to  rival  Durer,  engaged  Christopher  Jegher,  of 
Antwerp^  to  execute,  under  his  own  superintendence  and  at  his  expense,  a  series  of 
large  drawings  made  by  himself  upon  the  wood.  Thi'y  differ  from  the  style  of  the 
earlier  masters,  and  frequently  have  a  confused  blotted  look  in  the  lines,  which  pro- 
duce deep  shadows  ;  they  possess,  however,  all  that  boldness  and  vigour  of  treatment 
for  which  the  great  Flemish  painter  was  so  deservedly  celebrated ;  but  the  engraving 
is  coarse  and  mechanical  Rubens  appears  to  have  felt  this,  and  sometimes  a  tinted 
block  is  added  over  all,  with  high  lights  cut  upon  it,  to  give  softness  and  brightness 
to  the  whole ;  an  idea  he  may  have  adopted  from  the  engravers  of  Italy  who  suc- 
ceeded Ugo  da  Carpi  (among  whom  may  be  honourably  mentioned  Andreas  Andreuni, 
of  Mantua,  born  1540,  died  1620),  or  from  the  designs  of  Lallemau  engraved  by  Bu- 
stuck,  which  were  nearly  contemporaneous  in  France. 

Thongh  ••  fallen  from  its  high  estate,"  the  art  never  sank  into  complete  decay, 
either  in  England  or  upon  the  continent;  there  were  always  a  few  who  followed  the 
profession,  and  aided  the  printer  \(ith  such  cuts  and  diagrams  as  he  might  require. 
The  family  of  the  Jeghers  practised  in  Antwerp  until  the  end  of  the  century;  a  clever 
series  of  woodcuts  illustrative  of  the  service  of  the  Mass  was  published  at  Ghent, 
and  executed  by  Kraafl  in  1732.  In  France,  the  family  of  Le  Sueur  were  employed 
through  three  generations  by  booksellers  ;  the  last,  Nicholas,  died  in  1764  ;  while 
PapUlon,  the  author  of  a  TraiU  tie  la  Gravure  enBoU^  had  practised  the  art  from  the 
commencement  of  the  century  until  1770,  and  had  been  patronised  so  extensively  by 
the  booksellers  of  France  and  Holland  that  he  coimts  his  cuts  by  the  thousand.  In 
England,  E.  Kirkhall  executed  cuts  for  books,  and  from  1722  to  1724  a  series  of  12 
block-  prints,  in  imitation  of  Ugo  da  Carpi's  work  already  alluded  to ;  in  this  latter  style 
he  produced  a  greater  pupil  in  J.  Jackson,  who  very  successfully  copied  some  of  the 

Inltlab  H.  L.  on  one  of  them.  Bv  this  time  it  bad  liecome  usual  to  append  tlie  initials  of  engravers  to 
vroodcuU,  as  well  as  tht>se  of  the  aetigiicrs.  ,       ,         . 

•  In  the  old  printiuif  office  of  Plantvti  at  Antwerp,  Is  itUI  pr** sprvod  a  hirjre  qnantltv  of  woodcuts,  orl- 
f  ftially  engraved  for  the  books  he  issued  at  the  end  of  ih(>  IGiii  century,  particularly  the  emblems  of 
Aldatl  and  samlMico. 

t  The  nomber  of  impressions  a  woodcut  will  yield  has  ncrer  yet  b«>«»n  C4tabli«hpd.  The  elft>tlclty  oi 
wood  fivet  it  a  great  adrantage  over  mcial  in  pre»s-printing;  and  while  copper  and  steel  wear  out, 
wood  tbows  little  also  of  ''"'' '  many  thousands  of  Impreisions  may  be  Uken  by  a  carefully  moderate 
winter  without  inluring  a  woodcut.  As  an  instance  with  what  Impunity  a  bad  printer  niay  mo  a  coarse 
wcKxinit  mar  be  ineutioned  the  fact,  that  the  ballad  printers  of  the  middle  of  the  la«t  century  ofC»"on- 
ally  used  cuts  that  had  been  engraved  In  the  reign  of  Charles  1.,  and  hod  headed  popular  ballads  for 

Borc  than  100  years. 
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great  works  of  Titian,  Paul  Veronese,  and  others,  during  the  years  1 738  to  1 742 ;  at  this 
time  be  resided  in  Venice,  after  a  short  sojourn  in  Paris,  where  he  was  occasionallj 
employed  as  a  wood-engrayer.  Many  cuts  scattered  through  English  books  about 
the  same  period  bear  the  initials  of  F.  H.  for  Francis  Hoffman,  whose  name  is  en- 
graved in  full  on  a  tail-pi^ce,  representing  cupids  surrounding  a  lighted  altar,  to  be 
seen  in  the  first  edition  of  Gulliver's  Travels,  1726,  vol.  il  p.  47.  An  engraver  nanied 
Lister  executed  some  cutsof  a  much  better  character  than  usual  about  1760,  particularly 
those  in  the  Oxford  Sausage;  and  in  Sir  John  Hawkins's  History  of  Music  are  tome  A 
the  largest  and  most  ambitions  cuts  at  that  time  attempted  anywhere.  They  were 
engraved  by  T.  Hodgson.  Three  other  persons  named  respectively,  W.  PeDOOck, 
S.  Watts,  and  H.  Cole,  occasionally  devoted  themselves  to  wood-engraving,  which 
seems  to  have  been  practised  by  such  copper-plate  engravers  as  devoted  themselves 
to  **  general  work  "  for  the  printing  trade  or  the  public,  and  who  varied  their  laboon 
by  occasionally  engraving  shop-bills  or  door-plates. 

There  is  one  great  change  in  the  cuts  produced  during  this  period,  the  result  of  a 
different  style  of  drawing  made  for  the  wood-engravers,  and  which  discarded  crov- 
hatching  and  its  consequent  tedious  labour,  for  a  tinted  or  washed  drawing  which 
could  be  cut  into  a  series  of  lines  by  the  tool,  expressing  the  varied  tints  more  simply 
and  readily.  The  art  of  *•  lowering  "  or  scraping  down  to  a  lower  level  various  parts 
of  a  cut  that  should  appear  light,  and  so  assist  the  press  in  its  labours,  was  also  prac- 
tised, and  the  harder  wood  of  the  box  tree  used.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  art  when 
a  Northumbrian  p>easant  boy  was  destined  to  appear,  again  draw  universal  attentioa 
to  the  neglected  profession,  and  found  the  modern  school  of  wood  engraving. 

Thomas  Bewick  was  the  son  of  parents  engaged  in  a  colliery,  who  lived  at  Cberrj- 
bum  twelve  miles  west  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne ;  he  was  bom  in  17.53  and  passed  his 
early  years  helping  his  &ther*s  labour.  His  leisure  hours  were  earnestly  devoCed  to 
the  small  amount  of  knowledge  a  village  school  could  impart ;  but  as  a  strong  love 
for  nature, and  for  its  imitation,  soon  developed  itself  in  the  boy,  his  father  determined 
to  apprentice  him  to  an  engraver  of  Newcastle,  Mr.  R.  Beilby,  whose  work  was  of  that 
**  general "  kind  undertaken  in  a  busy  country  town.  There  he  occasionally  engraved 
initials  on  teaspoons  or  names  on  door  plates,  until,  in  the  second  year  oi  hM  ap- 
])renticeship,  his  master  received  an  application  from  Dr.  Hutton  for  wood-eot 
diagrams,  such  as  were  then  executed  in  London,  to  illustrate  bis  treatise  on 
mensuration.  Beilby  knew  that  young  Bewick  had  been  making  some  attempts  ia 
this  style  and  he  encouraged  him  to  persevere;  he  did  so,  and  Hotton*s  book  was 
published  in  1770  with  Bewick^s  cuts.  The  young  engraver  had  many  difficulties  to 
contend  against,  and  had  even  to  construct  his  own  tools ;  among  the  rest,  a  double- 
pointed  graver  to  enable  hini  to  cut  both  sides  of  a  line  at  once,  and  so  ensure  its 
equal  thickness  throughout  In  1775,  he  executed  a  cut  and  sent  it  to  the  Society  of 
Arts,  in  London,  who  awarded  him  a  medal ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  visited 
London,  and  was  employed  by  Hodgson,  whom  we  have  already  noted  as  the  engraver 
of  the  cuts  in  Hawkins's  History  of  Music;  as  well  as  by  H.  Cole.  There  need  be 
little  doubt  that  this  visit  to  the  1/ondon  wood  engravers  was  useful  to  Bewick,  for  he 
must  have  become  by  that  means  acquainted  with  the  usual  mode  of  practising  the  art, 
the  prop>er  kinds  of  tools  used,  and  the  various  things  which  make  the  mechanical  part  of 
the  profession ;  but  he  had  fortunately  formed  a  style  of  his  own,  so  very  original,  and 
based  so  firmly  on  the  study  of  nature,  that  wood -engraving  in  his  hands  became  an  art 
presenting  many  novel  and  attractive  features  never  visible  before.  The  wond-engraTen 
from  the  days  of  Durer,  or  from  the  first  invention  of  the  art,  depended  slavishly  on  the 
drawings  made  upon  the  wood,  and  did  little  more  than  cut  away  the  interstices;  hot 
l^wick  cut  out  of  the  wood  a  vast  deal  of  that  which  no  draughtsman  could  so  draw } 
for  with  the  aid  of  a  slightly  tinted  drawing,  he  would  cut  the  foliage  of  trees,  the 
plumage  of  birds,  the  texture  of  animals,  or  small  figures  and  birds,  by  the  graving 
tool  alone.  His  dextrous  hand  was  guided  by  a  perfect  knowledge  of  nature,  and 
every  line  he  cut  expressed  drawing ;  in  this  was  his  great  distinction  over  all  other 
wood  engravers  ;  he  cut  his  pictures  out  of  the  wood,  the  others  cut  the  wood  oat  of 
the  pictures. 

-  -  Bewick  disliked  London,  and  speedily  returned  to  his  native  place.  His  first  work 
was  an  illustrated  edition  of  Gay's  Fables,  published  in  1779  by  T.  Saint,  a  printer  of 
Newcastle,  much  engaged  in  the  publication  of  children's  books,  and  such  as  the 
travelling  chapmen  carried  in  their  packs  for  the  edification  of  the  villagers.  These 
cuts  bear  the  earliest  traces  of  that  accurate  delineation  of  nature,  and  minute  truth- 
fulness of  expression,  which  ultimately  gave  his  works  universal  renown.  The  wild 
plants  and  grasses,  however  minute  they  are  cut,  can  always  be  distinguished  by  the 
naturalist ;  the  proper  foliage  of  every  tree  is  truthfully  cut  by  bis  graver ;  the  birds 
and  insects,  however  minute,  are  perfect  in  drawing ;  and  the  general  effect  of  his 
wood-cuts  artistically  powerflil.  As  he  full^  felt  the  value  of  leaving  the  wood  itself 
to  express  solid  shadow,  he  had  not  the  timidity  which  imagines  labour  to  be  neces- 
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tuj  to  niceess.  The  little  cot  of  the  Fox  and  the  Bramble  in  this  volume  is  a  good 
illostntion  of  Bewick's  mode.  Every  leaf  of  the  bramble  is  cut  out,  white  upon 
bladL^vith  the  most  tmthful  power  of  drawing  ;  the  spines  on  the  stem  of  the  bramble 
are  risible  to  the  eye ;  the  fern  beside  it  is  similarly  expressed  by  cutting  the  form 
of  its  foliage  with  the  most  perfect  freedom  npon  the  solid  block  of  wood.  Each 
both  htt  its  distinctive  leaf.  The  dogs  in  the  distance  arc  similarly  cut  out  by  the 
graver  on  a  tinted  ground ;  and  the  few  lines  which  covei'  the  body  of  the  fox 
eotingled  in  the  bramble,  express  its  texture  with  a  spirit  which  no  mere  cutting  of  a 
dnviog  placed  on  wood  by  a  professional  draughtsman  could  ever  give.  Bewick's 
flits  an  sometimes  termed  coarse^  but  no  elaboration  of  labour  will  elevate  the  costlie&t 
voodcot  ibove  these  works,  for  which  Bewick  obtained  but  nine  shillings  each ; 
Biiiesf  drawing  can  be  expressed  by  the  engraver  as  perfectly  as  Bewick  could 
expTHiit 

Amted  by  his  brother  John,  the  Newcastle  engraver  issued  a  series  of  works 

dfTMed  to  natural  history ;  the  best  being  the  History  of  British  Birds,     Here 

Beirick's  knowledge  of  nature,  and  power  of  expression  by  means  of  his  graver 

ibooe  forth  conspicaonsly.     His  books  became  equally  celebrated  for  the  humorous 

(lil-jMeei  he  occasionally  introduced  redolent  of  whim  and  original  genius.  He  laboured 

fteid&stly  at  his  art  to  a  good  old  age.     His  brother  John  left  Newcastle  to  reside  in 

London,  where  he  was  much  employed,  but  a  pulmonary  complaint  killed  him  at  the 

early  age  of  thirty-five.    He  died  in  1795.     Thomas  Bewick  lived  to  the  advanced 

age  of  seventy-five.    He  died  iu  1828,  having  worked  upon  a  large  woodcut  only 

a  few  days  before  his  death. 

The  papila  educated  by  Bewick  were  few.  The  best  were  Charlton  Nesbit,  Luke 
Ocnoell*  William  Harvey,  and  John  Jackson.  Nesbit  settled  in  London,  and  was 
cxtensiTely  employed  during  a  long  life.  Clennell  after  a  while,  devoted  himself  to 
miatiDg.  Harvey  turned  his  attention  to  drawing  on  wood,  and  his  designs  for  book 
illiBtnUioa  may  be  numbered  by  the  thousand ;  his  best  are  in  Lane's  edition  of  the 
Arobktn  NhfktM*  Entertainments.  Jackson  was  greatly  employed  by  the  publisher  of 
the  latter  work,  Mr.  Charles  Knight,  particularly  on  the  best  cuts  in  the  once-£Eimed 
iVtagf  Magazine. 

At  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  Mr.  Robert  Branston  founded  a  London 
•ehodl  of  wood-engravers,  of  which  he  was  the  head.  His  style  was  peculiar,  uulike 
Bewick's,  though  like  him  he  was  self-taught.  His  cuts  have  more  refinement,  but 
leaa  knowledge  of  nature  ;  his  best  pupil  was  John  Thompson,  who  combines  in  his 
bert  cota,  the  refined  knowledge  of  light  and  shade,  with  much  of  Bewick's  power  of 
ezpreniDg  drawing.  Samuel  Williams  was  one  of  the  few  modern  engravers,  who 
■UMie  his  own  drawings  upon  the  wood,  and  he  produced  very  brilliant  effects  by 
freqiientlj  leaving  the  wood  in  solid  masses  of  black*  Drawings  for  wood  engravers 
were  at  this  time  chiefly  supplied  by  artists  who  devoted  themselves  to  that  particular 
hrancb  of  the  art;  and  knew  how  to  design  their  compositions  ^o  that  they  should 
bert  display  the  peculiarities  of  wood-engraved  effects.  Thurston,  Craig,  and  Harvey 
were  the  principal  artists  so  engaged. 

A  large  number  of  wood-engravers,  the  pupils  of  the  Newcastle  and  London  ateliers^ 
Mped  to  supply  the  booksellers  at  home  and  abroad  for  a  considerable  number  of 
ycaia.  It  was  the  custom,  some  twenty  years  ago,  for  the  foreign  booksellers,  parti- 
cularly in  Paris,  to  send  the  blocks  across  the  channel  to  English  engravers  to  execute ; 
this  led  nlttmately  to  seyeral  seuling  on  the  continent,  particularly  in  France  and 
Qcrmanj.  The  French  publishers  always  sent  the  wood  block  with  the  drawing 
earefnUy  executed  on  its  surface,  by  a  native  artist  These  drawings  were  always 
elaborately  executed  in  pencil,  greatly  resembling  etchings  ;  little  was  consequently 
left  for  the  engraver  to  do,  but  follow  the  lines  and  cut  away  the  spaces ;  patience 
hence  became  the  chief  virtue  of  the  wood  engraver ;  and  it  was  ultimately  found 
that  its  exercise  produced  so  certain  an  effect,  that  apprentices  knowing  nothing  of 
art  might  aid  in  thus  working  out  good  engravings ;  and  the  old  style  of  tinted  draw- 
ing on  wood  was  discarded  for  this  **  fac-simile"  work ;  the  best  draughtsmen  among 
the  French  and  German  artists  having  willingly  furnished  these  drawings,  English 
artists  of  a  higher  grade  were  induced  to  draw  on  wood,  but  they  occasionally  failed 
from  not  clearly  understanding  the  peculiar  effects  their  work  should  produce,  and 
the  characteristics  of  the  art  Generally  speaking,  wood  engravers  prefer  cutting 
from  the  drawings  of  professional  draughtsmen  on  wood  ;  who  generally  execute  their 
work  with  such  elaborate  precision,  that  the  engraver  has  nothing  more  to  do  than 
Ibllow  their  lines ;  this,  however,  has  made  mere  mechanism  of  much  modem  wood- 
engraving  ;  and  many  expensive  cuts  exhibiting  pencilling  in  crossed  and  re-crossed 
lines,  oeenpying  wearisome  labour,  and  costing  many  ill-bestowed  sovereigns,  can 
only  be  classed  with  such  •* art"  as  is  devoted  to  engraving  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  the 
compass  of  a  silver  penny ;  and  merely  produces  the  same  general  effect  that  Bewick 
vonid  have  obtained  in  a  few  bold  lines. 
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The  great  difference  between  ancient  and  modern  wood  cngraying  consists  in  this 
very  boldness ;  and  the  praclice  of  the  art  was  essentially  different  in  the  sixteenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  The  old  wood  engravers  cut  on  large  blocks  of  soft  wood, 
such  as  pear-tree,  the  way  of  the  grain ;  the  modems,  on  pmall  blocks  of  the  hardest 
wood  they  can  obtain  —  the  turkey  box,  and  across  the  grain.  The  old  engravers 
cut  the  work  downwards  with  small  knives  or  gouges;  the  moderns  use  gravers  of 
various  widths  to  cut  out  the  spaces  between  fine  lines,  and  broader  chisels  or  gouges 
to  clear  away  the  broad  spaces  of  white.  Wood  engraving  is  the  exact  opposite  to 
copper-plate  engraving  in  the  mode  by  which  the  lines  of  engraving  are  produced. 
The  copper-plate  engraver  produces  his  lines  by  cutting  into  the  metal  at  once,  the 
wood  engraver  produces  his  lines  in  relief  cut  out  of  the  block  of  wood  ;  every  line 
he  engraves  has  to  be  cut  by  a  double  operation,  by  slicing  away  the  wood  on  each 
side  of  it ;  for  though  it  is  recorded  that  Bewick  invented  a  double  cutting  fork-shaped 
graver  to  cut  away  both  sides  of  a  line  at  once,  no  such  tool  has  ever  since  been 
used  in  the  profession. 

In  order  to  make  the  whole  process  of  wood  engraving  clear  to  the  reader, 
we  will  now  simply  describe  the  production  of  a  wood  cut  from  the  time  it  leaves 
the  timber-merchant,  until  it  is  fit  for  the  hands  of  the  printer.  The  log  of  box  is  cot 
into  transverse  slices,  I  of  an  inch  in  depth,  in  order  that  the  face  of  the  cut  may  be  on 
a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  printer's  type,  a  d  receive  the  same  amount  of 
pressure  ;  the  block  is  then  allowed  to  remain  some  time  to  dry,  and  the  longer  it  is 
allowed  to  do  so  the  better,  as  it  prevents  accidents  by  warping  and  splitting,  which 
sometimes  happen  after  the  cut  is  executed  if  the  wood  is  too  green.  The  slice  is 
ultimately  trimmed  into  a  square  block,  and  if  the  cut  be  large,  it  is  made  in  variooft 
pieces  strongly  clamped  and  screwed  together  ;  and  this  enables  engravers  to  get 
large  cuts  done  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  by  putting  the  various  pieces 
into  different  engravers'  hands,  and  then  screwing  the  whole  together.  The  upper 
surface  of  the  wood  is  carefully  prepared  so  that  no  inequalities  may  appear  upon 
it,  and  it  is  then  consigned  to  the  draughtsman  to  receive  the  drawing.  He  covers 
the  surface  with  a  light  coat  of  flake  white  mixed  with  weak  gum-water,  and  the 
thinner  this  coat  the  better  for  the  engraver.  The  French  draughtsmen  use  an 
abundance  of  flake  white,  but  this  is  liable  to  make  the  drawing  rub  out  nnder  the 
engraver's  hands,  or  deceive  him  as  to  the  depth  of  the  line  he  is  cutting  in  the  wood. 
The  old  drawings  of  the  era  of  Durer  seem  to  have  been  carefully  drawn  with  pen 
and  ink  on  the  wood ;  but  the  modem  drawing  being  very  finely  drawn  with  the 
pencil  or  silver  point  is  obliterated  easily,  and  there  is  no  mode  of  '*  setting  **  or 
securing  it.  To  obviate  this  danger  the  wood-engraver  covers  the  block  with  paper, 
and  tears  out  a  small  piece  the  size  of  a  shilling  to  work  through,  occasionaUj  re- 
moving the  paper  to  study  the  general  effect,  in  damp  and  wintry  weather  he  some- 
times wears  a  shade  over  the  mouth  to  hinder  the  breath  from  settling  on  the  block. 
It  is  now  his  business  to  produce  in  relief  the  whole  of  the  drawing  ;  with  a  great 
variety  of  tools  he  cuts  away  the  spaces,  however  minute,  between  each  of  the  pencil 
lines ;  and  should  there  be  tints  washed  on  the  drawing  to  represent  sky  and  water, 
he  cuts  such  parts  of  the  block  into  a  series  of  close  lines,  which  will,  as  near  as  he 
can  judge,  print  the  same  gradaticm  of  tint  Should  he  find  he  has  not  done  so  com- 
pletely, he  can  re-enter  each  line  with  a  broader  tool,  cutting  away  a  small  shaving, 
thus  reducing  their  width  and  consequently  their  colour.  Should  he  make  some  fatal 
error  that  cannot  be  otherwise  rectified,  he  can  cut  out  the  part  in  the  wood,  and 
wedge  a  plug  of  fresh  wood  in  the  place,  when  that  part  of  the  block  can  be  re- 
engraved.  An  error  of  this  sort  in  a  wood-cut  is  a  very  troublesome  thing  ;  in  copper 
engraving  it  is  scarcely  any  trouble ;  a  blow  with  a  hammer  on  the  back  will  obliterate 
the  error  on  the  face,  and  produce  a  new  surface  ;  but  in  wood,  the  surface  is  cut 
entirely  away  except  where  the  lines  occur,  and  it  is  necessarj'  to  cut  it  deep  enough 
not  to  touch  the  paper  as  it  is  squeezed  through  the  press  upon  the  lines  in  printing. 
To  aid  the  general  effect  of  a  cut,  it  is  sometimes  usual  to  lower  the  surface  of  the 
block  before  the  engraving  is  executed  in  such  parts  as  should  appear  light  and  delicate ; 
they  thus  receive  a  mere  touch  of  the  paper  in  the  press,  the  darker  parts  receiving 
the  whole  pressure  and  coming  out  with  double  brilliancy.  When  careful  printing 
is  bestowed  on  cuts,  it  is  sometimes  usual  to  ensure  this  good  effect,  by  laymg  thin 
pieces  of  card  or  paper  upon  the  tympan,  of  the  shape  ne^ed  to  secure  pressure  on 
dark  parts  only. 

Wood  engraving,  as  a  most  useful  adjunct  to  the  author,  must  always  command  a 
certain  amount  of  patronage.  In  works  like  the  present,  the  author  is  greatly  aided 
by  a  diagram,  which  can  more  clearly  explain  his  meaning  than  a  page  of  letter- 
press ;  and  it  can  be  set  up  and  printed  with  the  type,  a  mode  which  no  other  style 
of  art  can  rival  in  simplicity  and  cheapness.  The  taste  for  elaborately  executed 
wood  engravings  may  again  decrease,  as  we  find  it  did  for  nearly  two  centuries ;  bat 
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it  was  nerer  a  lost  art,  and  never  will  be,  owing  to  the  practical  advantages  we  speak 
of,  unleu  it  be  superseded  by  some  simpler  mode  of  doing  the  same  thing  hitherto 
iiodtseoTered.  The  namber  of  persons  who  practise  wood  engraving  in  Loudon 
iloDe,  at  present  is  more  than  200,  and  when  we  consider  the  quantity  done  in  the 
gmt  cities  of  the  continent,  and  the  large  amount  of  book  illustration  in  constant 
defflsnd,  the  creative  power  of  one  single  genius — Thomas  Bewick — shines  forth  in 
gTrtter  Tigoar  than  ever. — P.  W.  F. 

ENGRAVING  ON  STONE.  SEAL  OR  GEM  ENGRAVING.  Some  very 
delieate  and  beantifnl  results  are  obtained  by  engraving  upon  lithographic  stones. 
The  ait  is  not,  however,  of  sufficient  importance  to  occupy  our  already  crowded 
ipaoe.  Seal  or  gem  engraving  is  an  art  of  great  antiquity.  We  may  here  simply 
allude  to  the  apparatus  in  general  use  by  the  workman,  and' which  consists  of  a  lathe 
toned  by  a  treddle,  and  moving  a  small  horizontal  steel  cylinder,  into  which  the 
toob  aie  isierted,  allowing  them  to  revolve  against  the  gem,  which  is  held  by  the 
band  of  the  workman  close  to  each  point,  cutting  the  surface  by  the  aid  of  diamond 
powder  made  into  a  paste  with  olive  oil.  The  tools  are  very  simple,  and  adapted  to 
|»rodoee  the  kind  of  abrasion  wished  for  by  the  artist  When  thus  engraved,  the  surface 
u  poliibed  with  box- wood  tools  and  rotten-stone.  The  ancient  gems  are  remarkable 
for  a  higher  and  finer  polish  than  is  possessed  by  the  generality  of  modem  works, 
ai  veil  aa  for  a  more  vigorous  and  sculpturesque  effect 

The  arts  of  incising  a  design  upon  a  precious  stone,  and  of  sculping  it  in  relief, 

originated  with  the  nations  of  antiquity,  and  were  practised  by  them  with  great 

toeeen   Cornelian  was  their  favourite  stone  for  general  use,  but  they  also  worked  on 

oo7x,ealcedony,  jasper,  and  blood-stone.     They  frequently  used  the  various  tints  of 

the  KoDe  to  heighten  the  effect  of  their  work,  and  produce  relief.     The  ancients 

have  preserved  the  names  of  many  of  the  early  Greek  gem-engravers  who  have 

Derer  been  surpassed  for  ability.    One  of  their  most  celebrated  works  is  the  sardonyx 

of  three  strata,  which  formed  part  of  the  cabinet  of  gems  of  the  Empress  Josephine, 

and  which  represents  the  busts  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (b.c.  285  to  258)  and  his 

9oeen  Arsinse.     Its  shape  is  an  obtuse  oval,  measuring  6j^  inches  by  5.     Another, 

with  the  same  heads,  is  preserved  in  the  Imperial  Cabinet  at  Vienna,  measuring  4^ 

iacheseach  way.     But  the  largest  and  most  important  of  these  antique  works  is  the 

apotheosis  of  Augustus,  preserved  in  the  Royal  Cabinet  of  France,  which  measures  8 

loehes  by  9,  and  represents  more  than  twenty  figures  of  men  and  deities,  a  wonderful 

BQDoment  of  patient  labour  and  artistic  power.     So  fond  were  the  ancients  of  these 

eoftly  and  beautiful  works,  that  the   Emperor  Heliogabalus  is  recorded  to  have 

eorrred  his  shoes  with  engraved  gems.     They  were  also  used  to  adorn  coffers  and 

other  luxurious  articles  of  furniture,  as  well  as  drinking  vessels,  patera,   &c. — 

FtMolL 

ENTRESOL.  A  floor  between  other  floors ;  a  low  set  of  apartments  placed  above 
the  fint  floor.  The  Quadrant,  Regent  Street,  has  a  good  example  of  the  entresol. 
In  Italy  ihe  term  Mezzahino,  or  little  middle  floor,  is  used  to  indicate  the  same 
asTBogement. 

ENVELOPES.  The  manufacture  of  envelopes  has  so  largely  increased,  that  the 
old  method  of  folding  them  by  means  of  a  "  bone  folding  stick/'  although  a  good 
woorkman  could  thus  produce  3000  a  day,  was  not  capable  of  meeting  the  demand  ; 
hence  the  attention  of  several  was  turned  to  the  construction  of  machines  for  folding 
them.     Amongst  the  most  successful  are  the  following. 

Envdope folding. — In  the  envelope  folding  machine  of  Messrs.  De  la  Rue  &  Co.,  each 
piece  of  paper,  previously  cut  by  a  fly -press  into  the  proper  form  for  making  an  envelope 
(and  baTing  the  emblematical  stamp  or  wafer  upon  it),  is  laid  by  the  attendant  on  a  square 
or  Tectangnlar  metal  fhime  or  box,  formed  with  a  short  projecting  piece  at  each  comer, 
to  serve  as  guides  to  the  paper,  and  furnished  with  a  movable  bottom  which  rests  on 
helical  springs.  A  presser  at  the  end  of  a  curved  compound  arm,  which  moves  in  a 
vertical  plane,  then  descends,  and  presses  the  paper  down  into  the  box, — the  bottom 
thereof  yielding  to  the  pressure  ;  and  thereby  the  four  ends  or  flaps  of  the  piece  of  paper 
are  caused  to  fly  up ;  the  presser  may  be  said  to  consist  of  a  rectangular  metal  frame,  the 
ends  of  which  are  attached  to  the  outer  part  of  the  curved  arm,  and  the  sides  thereof  to 
the  inner  portion  of  the  arm  ;  so  that  the  ends  and  sides  of  the  presser  can  move  inde- 
pendently of  each  other.  The  ends  of  the  presser  then  rise,  leaving  the  two  sides  of  it  still 
holding  down  the  paper ;  two  little  lappet  pieces  next  fold  over  the  two  side  flaps  of  the 
envelope ;  and  immediately  a  horizontal  arm  advances,  carrving  a  V-shaped  piece 
charged  with  adhesive  matter  or  cement  (from  a  saturated  endless  band),  and  applies 
the  tame  to  the  two  flaps.  A  third  lappet  presses  down  the  third  flap  of  the  envelope 
upon  the  two  cemented  flaps,  and  thereby  causes  it  to  adhere  thereto ;  and  then  a 
preasing  piece,  of  the  same  size  as  the  finished  envelope,  folds  over  the  last  flap  and 
the  whole  flat    The  &ial  operation  is  to  remove  the  envelope,  and  this  in 
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effected  by  a  pair  of  metal  fingers,  with  india-rubber  ends,  which  descend  upon  the 
envelope,  and,  moving  sideways,  draw  the  envelope  off  the  bottom  of  the  box  (the 
pressing  piece  having  moved  away  and  the  bottom  of  the  box  risen  to  theleyel  of  the 
platform  of  the  machine)  on  to  a  slowly  moving  endless  band,  which  graduAlIy  carries 
the  finished  envelopes  away.  A  fresh  piece  of  paper  is  laid  npon  the  box  or  frame, 
and  the  above  operations  are  repeated.  This  machine  makes  at  the  rate  of  2700 
envelopes  per  hour. 

Another  machine  for  the  same  object  was  invented  by  Mr.  A.  Remond,  of  Birming^ 
ham,  and  is  that  employed  by  Messrs.  Dickinson  and  Co.  The  distinguishing  feature 
of  this  arrangement  is  the  employment  of  atmospheric  pressure  to  feed  in  the  paper 
which  is  to  form  the  envelope,  and  to  deflect  the  flaps  of  the  envelope  into  inclined 
positions,  to  facilitate  the  action  of  a  plunger,  which  descends  to  complete  the  folding. 
The  pieces  of  paper,  cut  to  the  proper  form,  are  laid  on  a  platform  which  is  fomiab^ 
with  a  pin  at  each  comer,  to  enter  the  notches  in  the  pieces  of  paper,  and  retain  them 
in  their  proper  position,  and  such  platform  is  caused  alternately  to  rise  and  bring  the 
upper  piece  of  paper  in  contact  with  the  instrument  that  feeds  the  folding  part  of  the 
machine,  and  then  to  descend  until  a  fresh  piece  is  to  be  removed.  The  feeding  in- 
strument consists  of  a  horizontal  hollow  arm,  with  two  holes  in  the  under  side,  and 
having  a  reciprocating  movement.  When  it  moves  over  the  upper  piece  of  paper 
on  the  platform,  a  partial  vacuum  is  produced  within  it,  by  a  suitable  exhaosting  ap- 
paratus, and  tlie  paper  is  thereby  caused  to  adhere  to  it  at  the  holes  in  its  ander  mir^ 
face  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  The  instrument  carries  the  paper  over  a 
rectangular  recess  or  box  ;  and  then,  the  vacuum  within  it  being  destroyed,  it  depodta 
the  paper  between  four  pins,  fixed  at  the  angles  of  the  box,  and  returns  for  another  piece 
of  paper.  As  the  paper  lies  on  the  top  of  the  box,  the  flap  which  will  be  undermost 
in  the  finished  envelope,  is  pressed  by  a  small  bar  or  presser  on  to  the  upper  edge  of 
two  angular  feeders,  communicating  with  a  reservoir  of  cement  or  adhesive  matter,  and 
thereby  becomes  coated  with  cement ;  and  at  the  same  time,  the  outermost  or  seal  flap 
may  be  stamped  with  any  required  device,  by  dies,  on  the  other  side  of  the  machine. 
A  rectangular  frame  or  plunger  now  descends  and  carries  the  paper  down  into  the  box ; 
the  plunger  rises,  leaving  the  flaps  of  the  envelope  upright ;  streams  of  air,  issuing 
from  a  slut  in  each  side  of  the  box,  then  cause  the  flaps  to  incline  inwards  :  and  the 
folding  is  completed  by  the  plunger  again  descending;  the  interior  and  under  surftoe 
of  such  plunger  being  formed  with  projecting  parts,  suitable  for  causing  die 
several  flaps  to  hold  in  proper  superposition.  The  bottom  of  the  box  (which  if 
hinged)  opens*,  and  discharges  the  envelope  down  a  shoot  to  a  table  below  ;  the  feed- 
ing instrument  then  brings  forward  another  piece  of  paper ;  and  a  repetition  of  the 
above  movements  takes  place. 

EPIDOTE.  A  silicate  of  alumina  and  lime.  There  are  several  varieties,  as  £cmc 
and  Iron  JSpidote,  Lime  Epidote,  Afanganesian  Epidottf  Cerium  Epidote,  and  some 
others.  Epidote  occurs  in  granite  and  other  igneous  rocks,  and  in  various  crystalline 
slates. 

EPSOM  S  A  LTS.  A  sulphate  of  magnesia,  consisting  of  magnesia  16*26,  snlphnrie 
acid  32-52,  water  5r22.  It  derives  its  name  from  a  mineral  spring  containing  the 
salt  at  Epsom.    It  is  largely  manufactured.    See  Dolomfte. 

EQUISETACEA  EQUISETUM  {equus  a  horse,  seta  a  hair),  commonly  hone- 
tails.  The  species  of  equisetum  grow  ver)r  abundantly  in  ditches,  lakes,  and  riven, 
in  this  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  stems  are  striated,  hollow,  articulated, 
usually  branched,  having  no  true  leaves,  but  in  their  place  green-jointed  branches 
arranged  in  whirls  at  the  articulations  of  the  stem.  In  South  America  they  grow  to 
a  large  size.  The  stems  usually  contain  a  great  deal  of  silica  in  their  composition, 
and  the  Equiaetum  hyemale,  or  Dutch  rust,  finds  its  use  in  the  arts  on  this  accosnL 
See  Dutch  Rush. 

EQUIVALENTS,  CHEMICAL.  By  this  term  is  understood  the  proportions  in 
which  substances  combine  with  each  other  to  form  definite  compounds.  Tliese  pro- 
portions are  referred  to  the  common  standard,  hydrogen,  which  is  taken  as  unity. 
The  limits  of  this  work  preclude  the  possibility  of  entering  into  the  history  of 
the  steps  by  which  the  doctrine  of  equivalents  was  gradually  developed ;  but  it  ia 
proper  that  we  should  indicate  some  of  the  methods  by  which  the  equivalents  of  ele- 
ments and  compounds  are  ascertained  and  demonstrated  to  be  correct  But  before 
proceeding,  it  is  necessary  to  define  the  term  equivalent.  This  is  not  easy  to  do, 
because  the  theoretical  ideas  of  all  chemists  are  not  the  same.  Suppose,  for  ex- 
ample, the  constitution  of  water  were  to  be  taken  as  the  starting  point  On  submitting 
it  to  the  action  of  the  pile,  it  is  immediately  observed  that  the  ratio  of  the  two 
gases  evolved  is  as  1  to  2.  One  chemist  will  at  once  assume  that  water  is  a  simple 
binary  compound  of  one  equivalent  of  each  of  its  constituents.  But  this  involves  the 
assumption  that  the  gaseous  volume  of  the  equivalent  of  hydrogen  is  twice  that  of 
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oxygen.  The  other  chemist  assuming  that  one  volame  of  a  gas  represents  an  equiva- 
lent, cooiiders  water  to  be  a  ternary  compound  having  the  formula  H-0.  It  is  plaiu 
tbtt  the  atom  of  hydrogen  will  have  only  half  the  value  on  the  second  hypothesis  that 
itviU  OQ  the  first,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  the  atom  of  oxygen  will  be 
twice  u  great  I^  with  some  chemists,  we  consider  the  volumes  of  the  gases  to  repre- 
•ent  atODis  or  eqaivaleiitt,  then,  water  consisting  of  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  one 
volume  of  oxygen,  and  as  by  weight  water  contains  8  parts  of  oxygen  to  1  part  of 
hydrogen,  it  is  plain  that  8  parts  of  oxygen  by  weight  will  represent  one  equivalent, 
lod  1  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen  will  represent  2  equivalents.  Consequently  1 
equTilentof  hydrogen  will  weigh  *5.  But  to  avoid  fractional  numbers  it  will  (on  these 
MompCioDS)  be  more  convenient  to  write  the  equivalent  of  hydrogen  ■■  1,  and  oxygen 
11  Id  this  country  it  is  usual  to  consider  the  atom  of  hydrogen  as  occupying  twice  the 
ipaee  m  the  gaseous  state  of  that  of  oxygen.  The  atomic  weights  being,  therefore, 
ttTRD  8  and  hydrogen  1. 

We  hive  laid  that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  define  an  equivalent.     The  difficulty 

iriiei  not  merely  from  the  different  aspects  under  which  theoretical  chemists  regard 

the  eieBeats  and  their  compounds,  but  also  from  the  practical  difficulties  attending 

the  detenninatinn  of  the  true  constitution  of  some  substances.     Thus  the  equivalent 

of  hitniith  is  assumed  by  some  to  be  71  and  by  others  213 ;  the  oxide  in  the  one 

cue  heoomes  BiO,  in  the  other  BiCP.     The  first  equivalent  being  only  one-third  as 

great  ac  the  second.     But,  it  is  to  be  observed,  the  variations  in  the  theoretical  views 

oT  cbemists  are  of  no  consequence,  so  long  as  we  clearly  comprehend  the  nature  (f 

thoM  Ttriations.    The  relative  values  or  proportions  are  the  same  in  all  cases.     It  is, 

a  bei,  iomewhat  the  same  as  if  one  class  regarded  the  avoirdupois  pound  as  made  up 

of  fixteen  ounces,  each  ounce  weighing  437  '5  grains,  and  the  other  considered  it  as 

eonaistiDg  of  eight  ounces,  each  ounce  containing  875*0  grains. 

Id  order  to  clearly  understand  the  nature  of  the  equivalents  as  received  in  this 

eoontry,  it  b  necessary  to  remember  that  there  are  three  relations  of  volume  amongst 

gMes,  namely,  one,  two,  and  four  volumes.     The  first  relation  applies  solely  to  ele- 

aieDtary  gases.    The  two  others  apply  to  elements  and  compoimds.     [It  is  true  that 

the  vapour  densities  of  pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  chloride  of  ammonium,  and, 

perfaapa,  one  or  two  other  substances,  appear  to  differ  from  this  rule,  but  it  is  probable 

tbat.  like  sulphur,  the  vapour  densities  require  to  be  determined  under  special  conditions 

of  temperature  or  pressure.]     In  the  table  of  equivalents  the  density  of  the  vapours 

of  those  substances  which  are  capable  of  assuming  the  gaseous  states  are  so  placed 

that  the  number  obtained  by  experiment  may  be  compared  with  that  deduced  from 

thwififtirni  considerations.    In  the  following  table  the  vapour  volumes  or  combining 

mcttnrea  of  some  of  the  more  important  elements  are  given.    We  shall  see  presently 

the  practical  Talue  of  the  information  contained  m  it 


Combining 

EkmcBt. 

Measure. 

Hydrogen 

m 

-  two  volumes. 

Chlorine - 

• 

da 

Bromine  • 

- 

do. 

Iodine      - 

- 

do. 

Tiwmne  (hypothetical) 

do. 

Ritrogen  -        * 

- 

da 

Element 

Con^blnfng 
Measure. 

Oxygen     - 

. 

m 

• 

one  volume. 

Sulphur     - 
Selenium    • 

m 

m 

• 

do. 
do. 

Phosphorus 
Arsenic     - 

^ 

^ 

m 

do. 
do. 

Carbon 

m 

. 

. 

do. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  all  volatile  compounds  possess  four^  volume  formula, 
except  a  few,  which  in  this  country  are  always  written  as  if  possessing  a  condensation 
to  two  volomet ;  such  are  carbonic  acid«  carbonic  oxide,  sulphurous  acid,  &c.  With 
the  abore  information  it  will  be  easy  for  any  person  to  calculate  the  density  of  any 
-vapoor  or  gas  by  the  aid  of  the  following  directions. 

To  obtain  the  demtitjf  of  any  vapour  or  pas  having  a  condensation  to  four  volumes^ 
smdk  as  most  organic  or  inorganic  compounds, — Multiply  half  the  density  of  hydrogen 
by  the  atomic  weight  of  the  vapour  or  gas.  Example  : — Find  the  density  of  the 
Tapoar  of  hydrobromic  acid.  The  atomic  weight  of  hydrobromic  acid  is  81.  The 
density  of  hydrogen  is  0O692,  half  of  which  is  0  0346.  Then  0*0346  x  81  «  2*8026. 
Kxperiment  gave  2*73. 

To  obtain  ths  density  of  any  vapour  or  gat  having  a  condensation  to  two  volumes, 
— Multiplj  the  density  of  hydrogen  by  the  atomic  weight  of  the  gas  or  vapour. 

Example  : Find  the  density  of  chlorine  gas.     The  atomic  weight  of  chlorine  being 

SS-a,  and  the  density  of  hydrogen  0-0C92,  we  have  by  the  rule,  00692  x  35*5  ^2  4566. 
The  density  by  experiment  is  2*44. 

To  obtain  the  density  of  any  vapour^  or  gas,  having  a  condensation  to  one  volume.—' 
Holtiply  twice  the  density  of  hydrogen  by  the  atomic  weight  of  the  gas  or  vapour. 
EzAMFLB  t  —  Find  the  density  of  the  vapour  of  oxygen.    The  atomic  weight  of 
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oxygen  being  8,  and  t'wice  the  density  of  hydrogen  being  0*1384^  we  have 
0*1384  X  8  =  1  '1072.     Experiment  has  yielded  I  -1056. 

The  above  methods  of  calculating  the  densities  of  vapours  and  gases  are  those  always 
employed  by  the  writer  of  this  article,  and  will  be  found  incomparably  shorter  and 
more  convenient  than  any  other. 

It  is  p>erfectly  plain  that,  by  a  simple  inversion  of  the  above  rules,  it  is  equally  easy 
from  the  known  density  of  a  gas  or  vapour  to  calculate  its  atomic  weight.  Never- 
theless, for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  calculations  of  this  kind,  we 
append  the  following  rules. 

To  calculate  the  atomic  weight  of  any  gas  or  vapour  having  a  condensation  to /owr 
volumes. — Divide  the  density  of  the  gas  by  half  the  density  of  hydrogen.  Example  : 
—  Find  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrobromic  acid  gas,  the  density  of  which  is  2*8026  ; 
2-8026 

0^0346  =  «1'^^«- 

To  calculate  tlte  atomic  weight  of  any  gas  or  vapour  having  a  condensation  to  two  n^ 
lumes. — Divide  the  density  of  the  gas  by  the  density  of  hydrogen. 

To  calculate  tJie  atomic  weight  of  any  gas  or  vapour  having  a  condensation  to  one  vo- 
lume.— Divide  the  density  of  the  gas  by  twice  the  density  of  hydrogen. 

It  is  plain  then  that  if  we  are  in  possession  of  the  atomic  weight  and  vapour  volume  of 
any  substance,  it  is  easy  to  determine  the  density  of  its  yapour  or  gas.  Also,  that 
having  the  density  of  the  vapour  and  the  vapour  volume,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the 
atomic  weight  If  we  consider  for  an  instant  what  is  meant  by  the  term  density  of  a 
rapour  or  gas,  it  will  appear  equally  easy  to  find,  from  the  density  of  the  gas,  the 
veight  of  100  cubic  inches  at  the  standard  temperature  and  pressure.  By  the  density 
of  a  gas  is  meant  (he  number  expressing  how  much  it  is  heavier  or  lighter,  bulk  for 
bulk,  than  air.  If,  therefore,  we  multiply  the  density  of  a  gas  by  the  weight  of  100 
cubic  inches  of  air,  at  the  standard  temperature  and  pressure  ( » 30*00  grains),  we 
immediately  find  the  number  required.  Example  :  —  The  density  of  hydrogen  is 
0*0692  and  00692  x  30  =  20760,  or  the  weight  of  100  cubic  inches  of  hydrogen,  at  a 
temperature  of  60°  Fahr.,  and  30  inches  of  the  barometer. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  no  difficulty  exists  in  determining  the 
equivalents  of  bodies  which  can  be  obtained  in  a  gaseous  state.  Where  the  eqoi- 
valent  of  a  fixed  body  is  to  be  ascertained,  or  where  it  is  desired  to  proceed  in  a 
different  manner,  the  method  employed  must  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  substance. 
We  shall  consider  three  of  the  most  simple  and  general  cases,  namely,  an  acid,  an 
alkali,  and  a  neutral  body. 

1.  Mode  of  determining  the  equivalent  of  an  acid.  —  For  this  purpose  it  is  neces- 
sary to  analyse  a  salt,  the  constitution  of  which  is  known.  If  the  base  or  metallic 
oxide  in  the  salt  is  one  of  which  the  atomic  weight  is  well  established,  it  is  very  easy 
to  determine  the  combining  proportion  of  the  acid.  We  say,  as  the  percentage  of 
oxirle  is  to  the  percentage  of  acid,  so  is  the  atomic  weight  of  the  oxide  to  the  atomic 
weight  of  the  acid.  Example  :  — Butyrate  of  silver  has  the  following  composition  :~« 

Oxide  of  silver       ---.--•    59*467 
Butjric  acid  --------    40*513 


We  therefore  say : 


100*000 


.69*487     :    40*513    ::     116      :     79  000 


^^^^^^t^^^^^t^^^^m^^^mm^^^mJ  Vn^H^^i^^^H^K^^^H^^^M^^MH^  ^M^^^^H^^BHM^^^aa^^^B^M^^H^  ^■W^^B^BBI^B^I^^ 


Percentage  of  oxide    TercentAge  of  acid.     Equivalrnt  of  oxide      Equivalent  of  the 
of  tilver.  of  silver.  acidL 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  atomic  weight  so  obtained  is  that  of  the  anhydroos 
acid,  so  that  one  equivalent  of  water  must  be  added  to  find  the  atomic  weight  of  the 
acid  in  its  ordinary  condition.  If  the  equivalent  desired  be  that  of  a  hydrogen  acid, 
the  method  of  proceeding  roust  be  slightly  modified,  but  the  details  need  not  be  given 
as  they  are  self-evident 

2.  Mode  of  determining  the  equivalent  of  an  alkali.  —  Several  methods  present  them- 
selves, each  possessing  certain  advantages.  Most  alkalies,  organic  and  inorganic, 
form  salts  well  adapted  for  enabling  their  atomic  weight  to  be  ascertained  by  analysis. 
We  shall  select  as  an  example  ammonia,  and  the  salt  employed  to  settle  the  atomic 
weight  will  be  the  sulphate,  which  contains :  — 

Oxido  of  ammonium         ------    39*40 

Sulphuric  acid         .        .        -        -         ...    60*60 

100-00 
In  the  same  way  that  on  oxide  of  known  composition  is  the  datum  employed  to 


^ 
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determine  the  eqoiyalent  of  an  acid,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  an  acid,  the  formula  of 
which  is  well  established,  serves  to  enable  the  formula  of  an  alkali  to  be  deduced.  We 
ihewfore  sty  : — 

60-60  :  39-40  ::  4000  :  2600 


.jU 


Prmntage  of  acid.    Percentage  of  alkali. 


Equ)val*'nt  of  tlie 
acid. 


EquivaliMit  of  the 
ailLdi. 


Moft  ilkalies,  especially  those  derived  from  the  organic  kingdom,  form  well  defined 
and  aBily  crystallisable  compounds  with  some  of  the  metallic  chlorides,  especially 
tbose  of  gold,  platinam,  and  palladium.  These  salts  are  well  adapted  for  enabling 
atomic  weights  to  be  fixed. 

3.  Mode  of  dHerminmg  the  equivalent  of  a  neutral  substance.  —  Neutral  bodies  are 

formed  upon  so  many  models  or  types  that  no  general  method  can  be  given  for  the 

required  parpose.     If  volatile  at  moderate  temperatures,  the  density  of  the  vapour  can 

be  ascenained,  and  this  is  generally  sufficient     Salts  have  their  equivalents  found 

br  determining  the  percentage  composition,  and  proceeding  as  in  examples  1  and  2. 

llie  equivalent  of  a  metal  is  found  by  forming  a  compound  with  some  substance,  the 

atomic  weight  of  which  is  well  known,  such  as  oxygen  or  sulphur.    The  compound  is 

then  carefolly  analysed.     Example  :  —  It  has  been  found  that  100  parts  of  oxide  of 

copper  contain 

Copper --- 

Oxygen  - - 


We  therefore  say: — 
20-00 


80  00 
2000 

100  00 


8000 


8-00 


Percentage  of 
oxygen. 


Percetitagti  of 
copper.- 


Equivalent  of 
oxygen. 


32-00 

Equivalrnt  of 
copper. 


A  precisely  analogous  mode  of  proceeding  may  be  adopted  with  chlorides,  iodides.  &c. 

A  careful  study  of  the  numbers  in  the  fallowing  tables  will  enable  us  to  observe 
mmeroiis  and  highly  interesting  relations  subsisting  between  them.  It  has  been 
rifeown  by  M.  Dumas  that  certain  families  or  groups  of  elements  fall  into  natural  triads, 
owing  to  the  relations  between  their  atomic  weights.  With  bodies  of  this  kind,  it  is 
Ibood  that,  if  the  sums  of  the  atomic  weights  of  the  extremes  of  the  series  be  divided 
by  tvov  we  obtain  the  atomic  weight  of  the  middle  body  ;  thus  :  — 


Chlorine 
Iodine 


35-5 
1270 

162*5 


«81-25 


n. 
Sulphur       16  00 
Tellurium  6400 

80-00 


Lithium 
Potassium 


4000 


in. 
700 
39-00 

46-00 


=  2300 


The  triads  here  are  i.  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine;  n.  sulphur,  selenium,  and 
telloriom ;  in.  lithiumj  sodium,  and  potassium.  Space  will  not  allow  of  the  subject 
being  dereloped  at  greater  length  in  this  work.  The  student,  interested  in  this  branch 
of  chemistry,  will  find  much  information  in  the  papers  of  Dr.  Odling,  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society. 

Tahle  of  the  Equivalents^  ffc.  of  the  Non-metallic  Elements. 


Name. 


Symbol. 


EqniTalent 
H-I. 


Density  asVa. 
pour  or  Gaf . 


Bromine     - 
Carbon 
Chlorine     - 
Flnorine     - 
Hydrogen  - 
Iodine 
Nitrogen     - 
Oxygen 
Phosphorus 
Selenium     - 
Salphor 


Br 

C 

CI 

Fl 

H 

I 

N 

O 

P 

Se 

S 


8000 

6-00 

35-50 

19-00 

1-00 

127  00 

14-00 

800 

3200 

40-00 

1600 


5-4110 
0-8290 
2-1530 
1  3270 
00692 
8-7827 
09713 
11056 
4-2840 
7-6960 
2-2140 


[Note.  —  The  densities  of  the  vapours   of  carbon,  selenium,  and   fluorine  are 
hypoCheticaL    That  of  sulphur  is  usually  represented  by  a  number  three  tmies  at 
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great  as  tbe  above,  but  this  is  owing  to  the  experiment  not  having  been  perfonned  a- 
a  sufSoiently  high  temperature.] 

Table  of  the  Equivalents  of  the  Metallic  Elements, 


Name. 


Aluminium  - 
Antimony 

Arsenic     -  - 

Barium     -  - 

Bismuth    -  - 

Boron  -    -  - 

Cadmium  •  - 

.  Calcium    -  - 

Cerium     -  - 
Chromium 

Cobalt  -    -  - 

•CoBsium     -  - 

Copper      -  - 
Didymium 

Erbium     -  - 

Glucinum  •  • 

Gold    -    -  . 

Ilmenium  -  - 

*Indium      -  - 

Iridium     -  - 

Iron     -    -  - 

Lanthanium  - 

Lead    -    -  - 

Lithium    -  • 

Magnesium  - 

Manganese  • 

Mercury   -  - 


Sjmbol. 


Bquiralent  Specific 
H=il      iGravity  1 


Al 
Sb 

As 

Ba 

Bi 

B 

Cd 

Ca 

Ce 

Cr 

Co 

CiB 

Cu 
D 
E 
G 

Au 

n 

In 

Ir 

Fe 

La 

Pb 

L 

Mg 

Mn 

Hg 


1367 

12900 

7500 

68-50 

21300 

1100 

56-00 

20-00 

46-00 

26-27 

29-50 

12300 

32  00 

48-00 

6-97 
98-33  { 


98*56 
28-00 

104-00 

7-00 

1200 

2600 

100-00 


2-56 
6-70 
5-67 
4-70 
9-80 
2-68 
8-63 
1-58 

5-90 
8-53 

8-72 


19-4  to 
19-6 


18-63 

7-84 

n-30 

0-5936 
1-75 
8*00 
13-50 


Name. 


Molybdenum 
Nickel-    - 
Osmium    - 
Palladium 

Platinum  -  • 
Potassium 

Rhodium  -  • 

*  Rubidium  -  • 

Ruthenium  • 

Silicon-    •  • 

Silver  -    -  - 

Sodium     -  • 

Strontium  -  • 

Tantalum  -  • 
Tellurium 

Terbium  -  - 

*Thalium    - 

Thorium  -  • 

Tin-    -    -  . 

Titanium  -  • 

Tungsten  - 

Uranium  - 
Vanadium 
Yttrium    -    < 
Zinc     -    -     - 
Zirconium 


Symbol. 


Eqiiiralent 


Sped 
Gravit/, 


M 

4800 

Ni 

29-50 

Os 

99-41 

Pd 

53-24 

Pt 

99  00 

K 

39-00 

Ro 

52-16 

Rb 

85- 

Ru 

52-11 

Si 

21-00 

Ag 

108-00 

Na 

23*00 

Sr 

4400 

Ta 

Te 

64-08 

Tb 

Tl 

Th 

59-50 

Sn 

59-00 

Ti 

24-12 

W 

92-00  { 

U 

60-00 

V 

68-46 

Y 

Zn 

32-52 

Zr 

33-58 

8-60 
8-63 
100 
11-50 
21*50 
0-865 
11-20 

8*60 

10-43 
0-97 
8-54 

6-30 


7-29 
5-28 
17-2  to 
17-6 
10-15 


6-91 


It  will  be  seen,  from  the  above  table,  that  a  very  considerable  number  of  the  eqni- 
valents  are  entire  multiples  of  that  of  hydrogen.  M.  Dumas  and  others  have,  however, 
shown  by  elaborate  and  conclusive  experiments,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  equivalenti 
of  all  elements  being  multiples  of  that  of  hydrogen  is  not  a  law  of  nature,  as  in 
addition  to  chlorine,  there  are  several  undoubted  exceptions. — C.  G.  W. 

ERBIUM.  A  metallic  radicle  of  Erbia,  one  of  the  earths  associated  with  Yttria. 
It  was  discovered  by  Mossander  in  1842.    See  Watts'  "  Dictionary  of  CheDaJitrj.** 

EKEMACAUSIS,—  «/oir  combustion.  This  term  has  been  applied  to  that  oonatant 
combination  of  oxygen  with  carbon  and  hydrogen,  to  form  carbonic  acid  and  water, 
which  is  unceasingly  going  on  in  nature,  as  in  the  decay  of  timber  or  the  **  heating  ** 
of  hay  or  grain  put  together  in  a  moist  state.  Perfect  dryness,  and  a  tempentoie 
below  freezing,  stops  this  eremacausis,  or  slow  combustion. 

ERYTHRIC  ACID.  Colorific  principle  of  Angola  and  Madagascar  OrehiUa 
weeds  (See  Orchilla).  By  macerating  tiie  lichen  in  milk  of  lime,  Stenhoose  ob- 
tained 1 2  per  cent,  of  crude  ery  thric  acid.  It  yields  red  coloured  compounds  with 
ammonia,  and  also  in  its  reaction  with  hypochlorite  of  lime.     See  Lichen. 

ERMINE.    See  Fub. 

ERRATIC  BLOCKS.  Rounded  and  weather-worn  fhtgments  of  the  harder 
rocks,  which  are  found  very  widely  scattered,  at  great  distances  from  the  places  from 
which  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  derived.  They  are  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  removed  by  the  transporting  power  of  icebergs  and  fields  of  ice. 

ERYTHROXYLON  COCA.  The  coca.  This  shrub  is  a  native  of  Pern,  and  U 
cultivated  extensively  in  the  Andes.  The  dried  leaves  are  chewed  by  tiie  Pem- 
vians  mixed  with  finely- powdered  chalk.  This  peculiar  stimulant  brings  on  a 
condition  of  apathy.  It  prevents  hunger  and  retards  sleep,  so  that  the  natives  who 
work  in  the  mines  will  sometimes  under  its  influence  labour  from  twenty  to  thirty 
hours  at  a  stretch.  The  continued  use  of  coca  is  more  injurioos  than  that  of 
opium  or  tobacco. 

*  These  are  the  new  metals  which  hare  been  recently  diicorered  by  meant  of  spectrum  analjrtls. 
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ESCHALOT  (Ahalote,  Fr.),  commonly  Shallot.  A  small  kind  of  onion. 
Allium  atcalonicum. 

ESCULIN.  A  snbstanee  foand  in  the  inner  vhite  bark  of  the  horse- chestnut  tree, 
remirkible  for  its  flaorescent  power.    See  Fluorescence. 

ESPARTO  or  SPANISH  GRASS,  as  its  name  denotes,  is  imported  from  Spain, 
vhere  it  is  indigenous  in  certain  mountainous  and  nncultivate^  districts  on  the 
Meditenanean  coast  It  is  also  produced  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  where  it  is 
cilled  Anbs  alfe  or  alfa.  It  appears  to  have  been  used  by  the  Romans  for  cordage, 
and  called  by  them  Spartitim. 

Tbii  plant,  classed  as  a  sedge  by  botanists  (and  by  them  denominated  Spartium 
Kggarm  and  Stapa  truncUnma},  grows  in  tufts  and  bunches  similar  to  the  rushes 
IB  tbii  eoontry;  it  varies  from  2  to  4  feet  in  height,  and  consists  of  a  long  flat 
lanccolated  leaf  or  blade,  which,  as  the  sap  descends  and  the  plant  ripens,  takes  a 
cjtiiHirieal  form.  It  is  pulled  up  fh>m  the  roots,  exposed  to  the  sun,  and,  when  dry, 
laid  in  miali  bundles,  and  these  again,  for  facility  of  carriage,  into  larger  ones,  which 
aretrasfported  in  carts,  or  more  generally  on  donkeys*  backs  (both  Spain  and  Africa, 
in  lie  imealtirated  and  wild  districts  of  the  country  where  the  plant  exists,  being, 
eomiaiatiTely  speaking,  without  roads)  to  the  port  of  shipment. 

The  plant  being  now  imported  to  the  extent  of  30,000  to  40,000  tons  yearly,  was 
•elfiBgat  the  commencement  of  the  year  1862  at  5l  per  ton;  but  owing  to  the 
icdnetion  m  the  price  of  rags,  and  to  the  general  stagnation  of  trade  caused  by  the 
American  war,  this  price  has  been  latterly  reduced. 

Nmneroas  patents  haye  (as  might  naturally  be  expected)  been  taken  out  for  the 

tRttoent  of  this  plant ;  those  by  Mr.  Routledge  would  appear,  from  the  increasing 

employmeot  of  this  material,  to  be  the  most  useful,  effectual,  and  economical.     Mr. 

Bootleg  represents,  indeed,  that  the  cost  of  production  either  in  the  condition  of 

kalf  itoff  or  paper,  is  below  that  of  rags  to  produce  a  similar  quality  of  paper,  and  tlic 

pover  required  for  reducing  much  less.     Judging  f^om  the  ppecimens  of  paper  ex- 

kiliited  by  Mr.  Routledge  in  1862,  manufactured  by  him  at  his  mills  at  Eynsham.  in 

Oxibrdibire,  exclusively  from  esparto,  as  well  as  from  the  other  specimens  of  paper 

BaDo&ctnred  at  various  other  mills  employing  his  process,  in  which  esparto  is  used  as 

a  blend  with  the  ordinary  rag  material,  the  results  are  very  satisfactory,  demonstrating 

that  a  new  material  has  at  length  been  brought  into  use  meeting  this  long-desired 

nqairement,  both  as  regards  quality  and  economy. 

One  satisfactory  feature  in  Mr.  Rontledge*s  process  is  the  f  ict  that  no  material 
altastion  in  existing  machinery  or  appliances  is  required ;  no  higher  pressure  boiling 
h  expensive  vessels  is  necessitated ;  ^e  silica,  always  more  or  less  combined  with  a 
coatiDg  of  raw  fibres,  is  got  rid  of,  and  the  gummo-resinous  matter  neutralised,  per- 
ndftiiig  the  fibres  to  be  eliminated  and  drawn  out  by  the  ordinary  pulping  engine,  as 
■ow  practised  with  rags.    The  assurance  of  a  successful  result  appears  to  be  de- 
pendent on  the  proper  adjustments  of  the  proportions  of  the  chemicals  employed ; 
fhia  sceored,  and  tiie  process  is  extremely  simple,  the  issue  appears  to  be  reliable, 
and.  what  is  of  no  little  importance,  invariable  and  constant. 

The  fibres  produced  tram  esparto  are  specifically  lighter  than  those  from  any  other 
paper-making  material  in  nse;  their  mechanical  structure,  moreover,  admits  of  minute 
folidivision  without  destroying  the  feathery  or  mossy  arrangement  which  facilitates 
the  intimate  felting  or  blending  of  the  ultimate  fibres  on  the  endless  wire  of  the 
Fonrdrinier  machine;  then,  esparto  paper,  in  consequence  of  this  peculiarity,  feels 
fihieker  in  the  hand,  and  takes  a  finer  surface  than  that  made  from  cotton  rags,  and, 
in  proportion  to  the  blend  or  admixture  with  other  rag  or  paper-making  material, 
imparti  these  advantageous  characteristics.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  its 
introdnction  generally  into  the  trade  being  only,  comparatively  speaking,  of  recent 
date,  it  has  not  yet  arrived  at  full  development,  its  employment  being  hitherto 
limited  to  common  and  ordinary  printing  papers  and  cartridges,  and  in  the  unbleached 
state  to  brown  and  cap  papers. 

Although  it  is  foreign  to  the  purposes  of  this  notice  to  advert  to  a  fiscal  question, 
which  for  some  time  has  excited  so  much  attention  as  the  recent  abolition  of  the 
duty  on  paper,  it  appears  to  ns  that  the  vast  changes  which  have  occurred  in  the 
mannftctnre,  since  the  introdnction  of  the  paper  machine,  must  have  compelled,  if 
not  the  abolition,  at  least  the  reconstruction  of  the  law  at  an  early  period. 
Oor  importation  of  esparto  has  been  of  late  years  as  follows ; — 

1864.  1868. 

Toni.  Value.  Tom.  Value. 

From  Spain-        -        -    41,339  £202,659  17,789  £71,155 

„     Algeria        -        -       1,600  7,135 

„     Other  parts-        -         564  2,700  1.537  _6,I5^1 

43,403  £212,494  19,326  £77,306 
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ESSENCE  OF  SPRUCE  is  prepared  by  boiling  the  young  tops  of  the  Abies  nigra,  or 
Mack  spruce,  in  water,  and  concentrating  the  decoction  by  evaporation  in  a  water  bath. 

ESSENCES.     See  Perfumery. 

ESSENTIAL  OILS.     See  Oils,  fixed  and  essential,  and  Otto. 

ESSENCE  D'ORIENT,  the  name  of  a  pearly  looking  matter  procured  from  the 
blay  or  bleak,  a  fish  of  the  genus  cyprinus.  This  substance,  which  is  found  princi- 
pally at  the  base  of  the  scales,  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  pearls.  A  large 
quantity  of  the  scales  being  scraped  into  water  in  a  tub,  are  there  rubbed  between  the 
hands  to  separate  the  shining  stuff,  which  subsides  on  repose.  The  first  water  being 
decanted,  more  is  added  with  agitation  till  the  essence  is  thoroughly  washed  from  all 
impurities,  when  the  whole  is  thrown  upon  a  sieve ;  the  substance  passes  through,  but 
the  scales  are  retained.  The  water  being  decanted  off,  the  essence  is  procured  in  a 
iriscid  state,  of  a  bluish-white  colour,  and  a  pearly  aspect.  The  intestines  of  tht 
same  fish  are  also  covered  M'ith  this  beautiful  glistening  matter.  Several  other  fish 
yield  it,  but  in  smaller  proportion.  When  well  prepared,  it  presents  exactly  the  ap- 
pearance and  reflections  of  the  real  pearl,  or  the  finest  mother  of  pearl ;  properties 
which  are  probably  owing  to  the  interposition  of  some  portions  of  this  same  substance 
between  the  himinsc  of  these  shelly  concretions.  Its  chemical  nature  has  not  been 
investigated  ;  it  putrefies  readily  when  kept  moist,  an  accident  which  may  however 
be  counteracted  by  water  of  ammonia.     See  Pearls. 

ETCHING  VARNISH.  {Aetzgrund-Dcckfimiss,  Germ.)  Though  the  practice 
of  this  elegant  art  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  our  Dictionary,  the  preparatioo  of 
the  varnishes,  and  of  the  biting  menstrua  which  it  employs,  legitimately  belongs  to  it 

The  varnish  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  an  Englibh  artist  resident  in  Paris,  is  made  as 
follows  :  Take  of  virgin  wax  and  asphaltum,  each  two  ounces,  of  black  pitch  and 
burgundy- pitch,  each  half  an  ounce.  Melt  the  wax  and  pitch  in  a  new  earthenware 
glazed  pot,  and  add  to  them,  by  degrees,  the  asphaltum,  finely  powdered.  Let  the 
whole  boil  till  such  time  as  that,  taking  a  drop  upon  a  plate,  it  will  break  when  it  is 
cold,  on  bending  it  double  two  or  three  times  betwixt  the  fingers.  The  varnish, 
being  then  enough  boiled,  must  be  taken  off  the  fire,  and  after  it  cools  a  little,  must  be 
poured  into  warm  water,  that  it  may  work  the  more  easily  with  the  hands,  so  as  to  be 
formed  into  balls,  which  must  be  kneaded,  and  put  into  a  piece  of  tuffety  for  use. 

Care  must  be  taken,  first,  that  the  fire  be  not  too  violent,  for  fear  of  burning  the  in- 
gredients, a  slight  simmering  being  sufficient  ;  secondly,  that  whilst  the  asphaltum  is 
putting  in,  and  even  after  it  is  mixed  with  the  ingredients,  they  should  be  stirred  con- 
tinually with  the  spatula;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  water  into  which  this  composition  is 
thrown  should  be  nearly  of  the  same  degree  of  warmth  with  it,  in  order  to  prevent  a 
kind  of  cracking  that  happens  when  the  water  is  too  cold. 

Preparation  of  the  hard  varnish  used  by  Callot,  commonly  called  the  Florence  Vdr- 
nish.  —  Take  four  ounces  of  fat  oil  very  clear,  and  made  of  good  linseed  oil,  like  that 
used  by  painters;  heat  it  in  a  clean  pot  of  glazed  earthenware,  and  afterwards  pat  to  it 
four  ounces  of  mastick  well  powdered,  and  stir  the  mixture  briskly  till  the  whole  be  well 
melted,  then  pass  the  mass  through  a  piece  of  fine  linen  into  a  glass  bottle  with  a  long  neck, 
that  can  be  stopped  very  securely;  and  keep  it  for  the  use  that  will  be  explained  below. 

Method  of  applying  the  soft  varnish  to  the  plate,  and  of  blackening  it —  The  plate 
being  well  polished  and  burnished,  as  also  cleansed  from  all  greasiness  by  chaik  or 
Spanish  white,  fix  a  hand-vice  on  the  edge  of  the  plate  where  no  work  is  mtended  to 
be,  to  serve  as  a  handle  for  managing  it  when  warm  ;  then  put  it  upon  a  chafing-dish, 
in  which  there  is  a  moderate  fire,  and  cover  the  whole  plate  equally  with  a  thm  coat 
of  the  varnish  ;  and  whilst  the  plate  is  warm,  and  the  varnish  upon  it  in  a  fluid  state, 
beat  every  part  of  the  varnish  gently  with  a  small  ball  or  dauber  made  of  cotton 
tied  up  in  taffety,  which  operation  smooths  and  distributes  the  varnish  equall  ovex 
the  plate. 

"When  the  plate  is  thus  uniformly  and  thinly  covered  with  the  varnish,  it  must  be 
blackened  by  apiece  of  flambeau,  or  of  a  large  candle  which  affords  a  copious  smoke; 
sometimes  two  or  even  four  such  candles  are  used  together  for  the  sake  of  despatch, 
that  the  varnish  may  not  grow  cold,  which  if  it  does  during  the  operation,  the  plate 
must  be  heated  again,  that  it  may  be  in  a  melted  state  when  that  operation  is  performed; 
but  great  care  must  be  obtained  not  to  bum  it,  which  when  it  happens  may  be  easily 
perceived  by  the  varnish  appearing  burnt  and  losing  its  gloss. 

The  menstruum  used  and  recommended  by  Turrell,  an  eminent  London  artist,  for 
etching  upon  steel,  was  prepared  as  follows  :  — 

Take  Pyrol  igneous  acid  4  parts  by  measure. 
Alcohol  1  part,  mix,  and  add 

Nitric  acid  1  part. 
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This  mixed  liquor  is  to  be  applied  from  1  to  15  minntes,  according  to  the  depth 
desired.  The  nitric  acid  was  employed  of  the  strength  of  1-28— the  double  aquafortis 
of  the  shops. 

The  eau  forte  or  menstruum  for  copper,  used  by  Callot,  as  also  by  Piranesi,  with  a 
slight  modification,  is  prepared,  with  8  parts  of  strong  French  vinegar, 

4  parts  of  verdigris, 
4  ditto  sea  salt, 
4  ditto  sal  ammoniac, 
I  ditto  alum, 
16  ditto  water. 

The  solid  substances  are  to  be  well  ground,  dissolved  in  the  yihegar,  and  diluted 
with  the  water  ;  the  mixture  is  now  to  be  boiled  for  a  moment,  and  then  set  aside  to 
cool.  This  method  is  applied  to  the  washed,  dried,  and  varnished  plate,  after  it  has 
suffered  the  ordinary  action  of  aquafortis,  in  order  to  deepen  and  ^lish  the  delicate 
touches.     It  is  at  present  called  the  eau  forte  apasser, 

ETHER,  OH*0.  (Or,  for  four  volumes  of  vapour,  C«H'»0*.     For  the  nature  of 

four-volume  formula  y  see  Equivalents,  Chemical.)     Syn.  Sulphuric  ether,  Oxide  of 

ethykt  Ethylic  orVinic  ether,  &c.  &c.     By  this  term  is  known  the  very  volatile  fluid 

produced  by  the  action  on  alcohol  of  subistances  having  a  powerful  affinity  for  water, 

such  as  sulphuric  acid. 

Preparation  on  small  scale, —  A  capacious  retort  with  a  moderate  sized  tubulatare  is 
connected  with  an  efficient  condensing  arrangement.  Through  the  tubulaturc  passes 
a  tube  connected  with  a  vessel  full  of  spirit,  sp.  gr.  0*83.  The  tube  must  have  a  stop- 
cock to  regulate  the  flow.  A  mixture  being  made  of  five  parts  of  alcohol  of  the  density 
given  above,  and  nine  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol,  it  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  retort,  and 
a  lamp  flame  is  to  be  so  adjusted  as  to  keep  the  whole  gently  boiling.  As  soon  as  the 
ether  begins  to  come  over,  the  stopcock  connected  with  the  spirit  reservoir  is  to  be 
turned  sufficiently  to  keep  the  fluid  in  the  retort  at  its  original  level. 

Preparation  on  large  scale.  —  The  apparatus  is  to  be  arranged  on  the  same  principle, 
but,  for  fear  of  fracture,  may  be  constructed  of  cast  iron,  lined  with  sheet  lead  in  the 
part  containing  the  mixture.  The  chief  disadvantage  of  this  arrangement  is  its 
opacity,  whereby  it  becomes  impossible  to  see  the  contents  of  the  retort,  and  there- 
fore not  so  easy  to  keep  the  liquid  at  its  original  level.  In  this  case  the  tjuantity  dis- 
tilling over  must  be  noted  and  the  flow  of  spirit  into  the  retort  regulated  accordingly. 
The  most  convenient  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  have  a  large  stone  bottle  with  a  tubu- 
latare at  the  side  near  the  bottom  (like  a  water  filter)  to  hold  the  spirit.  A  tube  passes 
from  the  bottle  to  the  retort  It  has  at  the  end,  near  the  retort  or  still,  a  bend  downwards 
leading  into  the  tubulatnre.  If  a  glass  still  be  used  it  must  for  safety  be  placed  in  a 
sand  bath.  The  distillate  obtained,  either  on  the  large  or  small  scale,  is  never  pure 
ether,  but  contains  sulphurous  and  acetic  acids,  besides  water  and  alcohol.  To 
remove  these,  the  distillate  is  introduced,  along  with  a  little  cream  of  lime,  into  a  large 
separating  globe,  such  as  that  mentioned  under  Bromine.  The  whole  is  to  be  well 
agitated,  and  the  lime  solution  then  run  off  by  means  of  the  stopcock.  The  purified 
ether  still  contains  alcohol  and  water,  to  remove  which  it  should  be  rectified  in  a 
water  bath.  The  fluid  will  then  constitute  the  ether  of  commerce.  If  the  second 
distillation  be  pushed  too  far  the  ether  will,  if  evaporated  on  the  hand,  leave  an  un- 
pleasant after  smell,  characteristic  of  impure  ether.  If  wished  exceedingly  pure,  it 
must  be  shaken  up  in  the  separating  globe,  with  pure  water.  This  will  dissolve 
the  alcohol  and  leave  the  ether,  contaminated  only  by  a  little  water,  which  may  be 
removed  by  digestion  with  quicklime  and  redistillation  at  a  very  low  temperature  on 
a  hot  water  bath. 

Pure  ether  is  a  colourless  mobile  liquid,  sp.  gr.  0*71.  It  boils  at  95°  F.  The 
density  of  its  vapour  is  2 '56  (calculated).     Gay-Lussac  found  it  2*586. 

The  word  ether,  like  that  of  alcohol,  aldehyde,  &c.,  is  now  used  as  a  generic  term 
to  express  a  body  derived  from  an  alcohol  by  the  elimination  of  water.  Many  chemists 
write  the  formula  C*HH),  and  call  it  oxide  of  ethyl  in  the  same  manner  as  they  regard 
alcohol  as  the  hydrated  oxide  of  the  same  radical.  But  there  is  no  just  reason  for 
departing  from  the  law  we  have  laid  down  with  reference  to  the  formulae  of  organic 
compounds.  (See  Equivalents,  Chemical.)  We  shall  therefore  write  ether  C*H'*0*. 
This  view  has  many  advantages.  We  regard,  with  Gerhardt  and  Williamson,  ether 
and  alcohol  as  derived  from  the  type  water.  Alcohol  is  two  atoms  of  water  in  which 
one  equivalent  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  ethyle;  ether  is  two  atoms  of  water  in 
which  both  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  that  radical.  But  there  are  a  large 
class  of  compound  ethers  procurable  by  a  variety  of  processes.  These  ethers  were 
long  regarded  as  salts  in  which  oxide  of  ethyle  acted  the  part  of  a  base.  Thus,  when 
butyrate  of  soda  was  distilled  with  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid,  the  resulting  product 
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wM  regarded  as  butvrate  of  oxide  of  ethyle.  The  compound  ethers  are  regarded  as 
two  atoms  of  water  m  which  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  the  radical  of 
an  alcohol,  and  the  other  by  the  radical  of  an  acid.  In  addition  to  those  there  are 
others  more  closely  resembling  the  simple  ethers.  They  are  founded  also  on  the 
water  type,  both  atoms  of  hydrogen  being  replaced  by  alcohol  radicals,  bnt  by 
different  individuals.  They  are  called  mixed  ethers.  The  following  formulss  show 
the  chemical  constitution  of  all  these  varieties  placed  for  comparison  in  juxtaposition 
with  their  type  :  — 


-y — '  ' -V 


Water  (3  eqi.)  Common  ether.  Mcthylo^'thylic  ether.       Butyric  ether. 

Id  the  above  formulae  the  first  represents  the  type  water.  The  second  common  ether, 
the  two  equivalents  of  ethyle  replacing  the  two  of  hydrogen.  In  the  third,  we  bare  a 
mixed  ether,  one  of  the  equivalents  of  hydrogen  being  replaced  by  ethyle  and  the  other 
by  methyle.  The  fourth  illustration  is  that  of  a  compound  ether  :  one  of  the  hydro- 
gens is  there  replaced  by  ethyle,  and  the  other  by  the  oxidised  radical  of  butyric  acid. 

Ether  is  largely  used  in  medicine  and  chemistry.  In  small  doses  it  acts  as  a  power- 
ful stimulant.  Inhaled  in  quantity  it  is  an  ansesthetic  It  is  a  most  invaluable  solvent 
in  organic  chemistry  for  resinous,  fatty,  and  numerous  other  bodies. — C.  O.  W.  See 
Watts*  "  Dictionary  of  Chemistrv." 

ETHYL.  The  radicle  of  ordinary  alcohol  and  ether.  See  Watts'  *<  DictioziaTy  of 
Chemistry." 

ETHYLENE,  C*H*.  defiant  gas;  bicarburetted  hydrogen  gas.  See  Oa8  ; 
Olefiant  Gas. 

ETHER,  ACETIC,  is  used  to  flavour  silent  com  spirits  in  making  imitatioD 
brandy,  it  requires  therefore  some  additional  notice  beyond  the  other  ethers.  It  may 
be  prepared  by  mixing  20  parts  of  acetate  of  lead,  10  parts  of  alcohol,  and  \\i  A 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid;  or  16  of  the  anhydrous  acetate,  6  of  the  acid,  and  4}  of 
absolute  alcohol ;  distilling  the  mixture  in  a  glass  retort  into  a  very  cold  reeetrer, 
agitatiog  along  with  weak  potash  lye  the  liquor  which  comes  over,  decanting  the 
supernatant  ether,  and  rectifying  it  by  re-distillation  over  magnesia  and  ground 
eharcoal. 

Acetic  ether  is  a  colourless  liquid  of  a  fragrant  smell  and  pungent  taste,  of  spec. 
grav.  0*866  at  45^  F.,  boiling  at  166°  F.,  buming  with  a  yellowish  flame,  and  dis- 
engaging fumes  of  acetic  acid.     It  is  soluble  in  8  parts  of  water. 

Acetic  ether  may  be  economically  made  with  3  parts  of  acetate  of  potash,  3  of  rtrj 
stroug  alcohol,  and  2  of  the  strongest  sulphuric  acid,  distilled  together.  The  first 
product  must  be  re-distilled  along  with  one-fifth  of  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid ;  as 
much  ether  will  be  obtained  as  there  was  alcohol  empIoye(L 

ETHIOPS  was  the  name  given  by  the  alchemists  to  certain  black  metallic  pre- 
parations. Martial  ethiops  was  the  black  oxide  of  iron  ;  mineral  ethiops,  the  black 
sulphuret  of  mercury ;  and  ethiops  per  s«,  the  black  oxide  of  mercury. 

ETHYLAMINE,  C^H'N.  An  exceedingly  volatile  base,  discovered  by  Worts. 
It  is  produced  in  a  great  number  of  reactions.  Several  alkaloids  existing  in  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  afford  ethylamine  on  distillation  with  potash.  Its 
density  at  476°  is  0*964.  It  boils  at  66^  F.  It  is  regarded  as  ammonia  in  which 
an  equivalent  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  ethyle. — C.  G.  W. 

ETIOLATION.  Deprived  of  colour  by  being  kept  in  the  dark.  Celcrjf,  sea* 
kale,  and  some  other  plants  are  purposely  blanched  or  etiolated  by  excluding  the 
light,  this  exclusion  preventing  the  formation  of  chlorophyll,  the  green  colouring  matter 
of  leaves. 

EUCALYPTUS.  The  gum  tree  of  the  New  Hollanders.  Mr.  Backhoose  (Com- 
panion  to  the  Botanical  Magazine)  says,  "  We  often  find  large  cavities  between  the 
annual  concentric  circles  of  the  trunk  filled  with  a  most  beautiful  red  or  'rich  ver- 
milion-coloured liquid  gum,  which  flows  out  as  soon  as  the  saw  has  afforded  it  an 
opening.  Several  varieties  of  the  Eucalyptus  yield  essential  oils  by  distillation, 
which  may  be  used  for  scenting  soap,  &c.  There  was  a  large  collection  shown  at 
the  Exhibition  in  1862,  in  the  Australian  section.  The  gum  yielded  by  the  £iiea- 
/yptus  resinifera  is  considered  by  druggists  as  not  in  the  least  inferior  to  the  kind 
which  the  pterocarpus  or  red  saunders  wood  of  India  produces. 

EUDIOMETER,  is  the  name  of  any  apparatus  subservient  to  the  chemical  exami- 
nation of  the  atmospheric  air.  It  means  a  meatmre  of  purity^  but  it  is  employed  merely 
to  determine  the  proportion  of  oxygen  which  it  may  contain.  The  explosive  eudio- 
meter— in  which  about  two  measures  of  hydrogen  are  introduced  into  a  graduated  glass 
tube  containing  five  measures  of  atmosphenc  air,  and  an  electric  spark  is  passed 
across  the  mixture — is  the  best  of  all  eudiometers ;  and  of  these,  the  siphon  form 
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proposed  by  Dr.  Ure,  in  a  paper  pablished  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  in  181 9, 
is  the  most  convenient 

EUGENIA.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  MyrtacesB,  called  after  Prince  Eugene 
of  Savoy. 

The  most  remarkable  species  of  this  genus  is  the  allspice,  or  pimento  tree.  See 
Pimento. 

EUKAIRITE.  An  ore  of  silver  found  in  a  copper  mine  in  Sweden.  According 
to  Berzelius  it  consists  of, 

Selenium        •--•-...26* 

Silver -.    38*93 

Copper 23*05 

Earthy  matter         --.....      g^o 
Carbonic  acid,  &c.  -        -        -        -        -        .        -3*12 

EUPHORBIACEiE.  The  Spurge  family.  Most  of  the  plants  of  this  order 
abound  in  a  milky  acrid  juice  in  which  the  peculiar  principle  of  the  plant  resides. 
It  contains  a  great  number  of  plants  which  are  either  useful  or  dangerous  to  man. 
The  Jatropha  yields  the  manihot  or  cassava.  The  Ricinus  is  the  castor-oil  tree ;  the 
Croton,  Cascarilla,  and  BaXf  and  the  caoutchouc  varieties,  are  included  in  this  vast 
family  of  plants,  which  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  said  to  number  2800 
species. 

EUPIONE.  A  fluid  first  discovered  by  Reichenbach  in  wood  tar.  All  the 
properties  of  eupione  agree  with  the  indifferent  hydrocarbons  found  in  Boghead 
naphtha.  (See  Naphtha,  Boghead.)  Eupione  is  so  indifferent  to  the  action  (»f 
acids,  that  it  may  be  repeatedly  treated  with  concentrated  oil  of  vitriol,  or  fuming 
nitric  acid,  without  any  action  taking  place.  Its  density  varies  with  the  boiling 
point,  from  0*633  to  0  7  40.  It  is  said  to  be  contained  among  the  products  of  the 
distillation  of  rape  oil  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  hydrocarbons  will,  eventually, 
be  of  great  value  in  the  arts. — C.  G.  W. 

EURITE.  A  granulous  compound  of  feldspar  and  quartz,  with  sometimes  garnet 
"  It  generally  occurs  as  veins,  or  as  local  masses  in  other  granites,  and  rarely,  I  be- 
lieve, as  veins  traversing  other  rocks  at  a  distance  from  granite.  These,  therefore, 
are  probably  veins  of  segregation,  or  of  injection  during  consolidation,  and  not  of 
subiiequent  formation." — Jukeis  Student's  Manual  of  Geology. 

EUXANTHINE.    The  Purree  or  Indian  yellow  of  India.    See  Indian  Yellow. 

EVAPORATION  (Eng.  and  Fr. ;  Abdampfen;  Abdunsten,  Germ.)  is  the  process 
by  which  any  substance  is  converted  into,  and  carried  off,  in  vapour.  Though  ice, 
camphor,  and  many  other  solids  evaporate  readily  in  dry  air,  we  shall  consider,  at 
present,  merely  the  vaporisation  of  water  by  heat  artificially  applied. 

The  vapour  of  water  is  an  elastic  fluid,  whose  tension  and  density  depend  upon  the 
temperature  of  the  water  with  which  it  is  in  contact  Thus  the  vapour  rising  from 
water  heated  to  165°  F.  possesses  an  elastic  force  capable  of  supporting  a  column  of 
mercury  10*8  high ;  and  its  density  is  such  that  80  cubic  feet  of  such  vapour  contain 
one  pound  weight  of  water ;  whereas  32^  cubic  feet  of  steam  of  the  denaity  corre- 
sponding to  a  temperature  of  212°  and  a  pressure  of  30  inches  of  mercury,  weigh  one 
pound.  When  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  given,  the  elasticity  and  specific  gravity 
of  the  vapour  emitted  by  it,  may  be  found. 

Since  the  vapour  rises  fVom  the  water  only  in  virtue  of  the  elasticity  due  to  its  gaseous 
nature,  it  is  obvious  that  no  more  can  be  produced,  unless  what  is  already  incumbent 
upon  the  liquid  have  its  tension  abated,  or  be  withdrawn  by  some  means.  Suppose  the 
temperature  of  the  water  to  be  midway  between  freesing  and  boiling,  viz.  122°  Fahr., 
as  also  that  of  the  air  in  contact  with  it  to  be  the  same,  but  replete  with  moisture,  so 
that  its  interstitial  spaces  are  filled  with  vapour  of  corresponding  elasticity  and  specific 
gravity  with  that  given  off  by  the  water,  it  is  certain  that  no  fresh  formation  of  vapour 
can  take  place  in  these  circumstances.  But  the  moment  a  portion  of  vapour  is  allowed 
to  escape,  or  is  drawn  off  by  condensation  to  another  vessel,  an  equivalent  portion  of 
vapour  will  be  immediately  exhaled  from  the  water. 

The  pressure  of  the  air  and  of  other  vapours  upon  the  surface  of  water  in  an  open  vessel* 
does  not  prevent  evaporation  of  the  liquid ;  it  merely  retards  its  progress.  Experience 
shows  that  the  space  filled  with  an  elastic  fluid,  as  air  or  other  gaseous  body,  is  capable 
of  receiving  as  much  aqueous  vapour  as  if  it  were  vacuous,  only  the  repletion  of  that 
space  with  the  vapour  proceeds  more  slowly  in  the  former  predicament  than  in  the 
latter,  but  in  both  cases  it  arrives  eventually  at  the  same  pitch.  Dr.  Dalton  very 
ingeniously  proved,  that  the  particles  of  aeriform  bodies  present  no  permanent  obstacle 
to  the  introduction  of  a  gaseous  atmosphere  of  another  kind  amonff  them,  but  merely 
obstruct  its  diffusion  momentarily,  as  if  by  a  species  of  friction.  Uence,  exhalation  at 
atmospheric  temperatures  is  promoted  by  the  mechanical  diffusion  of  the  vapoun 
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through  the  air  with  Tentilating  fans  or  chimney  draughts  ;  though  under  brisk  ebul- 
lition, the  force  of  the  steam  readily  overcomes  that  mechanical  obstruction. 

The  quantities  of  water  evaporated  under  different  temperatures  in  like  times,  are 
proportional  to  the  elasticities  of  the  steam  corresponding  to  these  temperatures.  A 
vessel  of  boiling  water  exposing  a  square  foot  of  surface  to  the  fire,  evaporates  about 
725  grains  in  the  minute;  the  elasticity  of  the  vapour  is  equivalent  to  30  inches  of 
mercury.  To  find  the  quantity  that  would  be  evaporated  from  the  same  surface  per 
minute  at  a  heat  of  88°  F. : — At  this  temperature  the  steam  incumbent  upon  water  is 
capable  of  supporting  1*28  inch  of  mercury  ;  whence  the  rule  of  proportion  is  30  : 
l-'28  ::  725  :  30*93  ;  showing  that  about  31  grains  of  water  would^  be  evaporated  in 
the  minute.  If  the  air  contains  already  some  aqueous  vapour,  as  it  commonly  does, 
then  the  quantity  of  evaporation  will  be  proportional  to  the  difference  between  the 
elastic  force  of  that  vapour,  and  what  rises  from  the  water. 

Suppose  the  air  to  be  in  the  hygrometric  state  denoted  by  0-38  c»f  an  inch  of 
mercury,  then  the  above  formula  will  become  30  :  1  28  —  038  : :  725  :  21-41  ;  show- 
ing that  not  more  than  21 J  grains  would  be  evaporated  per  minute  under  these 
circumstances. 

The  elastic  tension  of  the  atmospheric  vapour  is  readily  ascertained  by  the  old  ex- 
periment of  I-.e  Roi,  which  consists  in  filling  a  glass  cylinder  (a  narrow  tumbler  for 
example)  with  cold  spring  water,  and  noting  its  temperature  at  the  instant  it  be- 
comes so  warm  that  dew  ceases  to  be  deposited  upon  it  This  temperature  is  that 
which  corresponds  to  the  elastic  tension  of  the  atmospheric  vapour.  See  Vapour, 
Table  of. 

Whenever  the  elasticity  of  the  vapour,  corresponding  to  the  temperature  of  the 
water,  is  greater  than  the  atmospheric  pressure,  the  evaporation  will  take  place  not 
only  from  its  surface,  but  from  every  point  in  its  interior ;  the  liquid  particles 
throughout  the  mass  assuming  the  gaseous  form,  as  rapidly  as  they  are  actuated  by 
the  caloric,  which  subverts  the  hydrostatic  equilibrium  among  them,  to  constitute  th? 
phenomena  of  ebullition.  This  turbulent  vaporisation  takes  place  at  any  temperature, 
even  down  to  the  freezing  point,  provided  the  pneumatic  pressure  be  removed  from 
the  liquid  by  the  air  pump,  or  any  other  means.  Ebullition  always  accelerates  eva- 
poration, as  it  serves  to  carry  off  the  aqueous  particles  not  simply  from  the  surfiice^ 
but  from  the  whole  body  of  the  water. 

The  vapours  exhaled  from  a  liquid  at  any  temperature  contain  more  heat  than  the 
fluid  from  which  they  spring;  and  they  cease  to  form  whenever  the  supply  of  heat 
into  the  liquid  is  stopped.  Any  volume  of  water  requires  for  its  conversion  into 
vapotir  about  yit'e  times  as  much  heat  as  is  sufficient  to  heat  it  from  the  freezing  to  the 
boilin«T  temperature.  The  heat,  in  the  former  case,  seems  to  be  absorbed,  being  inap- 
preciable by  the  thermometer;  for  steam  is  no  hotter  than  the  boiling  water  from 
which  it  rises.  It  has  been  therefore  called  by  Dr.  Black,  latent  heat;  in  contradis- 
tinction to  that  perceived  by  the  touch  and  measured  by  the  thermometer,  which  is 
called  sensible  heat.  The  quantity  of  heat  absorbed  by  one  volume  of  water  in  its  con- 
version into  steam,  is  about  1000°  Fahr.  ;  it  would  be  adequate  to  heat  1000  volumes 
of  water,  one  degree  of  the  same  scale.  Were  the  vessel  charged  with  water  so 
heated,  opened,  it  would  be  instantaneously  emptied  by  vaporisation,  since  the  whole 
caloric,  equivalent  to  its  constitution  as  steam,  is  present  When  upon  the  other  hand, 
steam  is  condensed  by  contact  with  cold  substances,  so  much  heat  is  set  free  as  is 
capable  of  heating  about  five  times  its  weight  of  water  from  32°  to  212°  F. 

Equal  weights  of  vapour  of  any  temperature  contain  equal  quantities  of  heat ;  for 
example,  the  vapour  exhaled  from  one  pound  of  water,  at  77°  F.,  absorbs  during  its 
formation,  and  will  give  out  in  its  condensation,  as  much  heat  as  the  steam  produced  by 
one  pound  of  water  at  212°  F.  The  first  portion  of  vapour  with  a  tension  er  30  inches, 
occupies  a  space  of  27*31  cubic  feet ;  the  second,  with  a  tension  of  0*92  inch,  occupies 
a  space  of  890  cubic  feet.*  Suppose  that  these  890  volumes  were  to  be  compressed 
into  27*31  in  a  cylinder  capable  of  confining  the  heat,  the  temperature  of  the  vapour 
would  rise  from  77°  to  212°,  in  virtue  of  the  condensation,  as  air  becomes  so  hot  by 
compression  in  a  syringe,  as  to  ignite  amadou.  The  latent  heat  of  steam  at  212°  F.  is 
1180°  — 180  =r  1000;  that  of  vapour,  at  77°,  is  1183—45  =  1135;  so  that,  in  fact, 
the  lower  the  temperature  at  which  the  vapour  is  exhaled,  the  greater  is  its  latent  heat, 
as  Joseph  Black  and  James  Watt  long  ago  proved  by  experiments  upon  distillation 
and  the  steam  engine. 

From  the  preceding  researches  it  follows,  that  evaporation  may  be  effected  npon 
two  different  plans :  — 

1.  Under  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere;  and  that  either, 

*  One  pound  aToirdupoit  of  water  contains  27  72  cubic  inches ;  one  cubic  inch  of  walwfbriM  l€M 
cubic  inches  or  steam  at  212^  F. :  therefore  ooe  pound  of  water  will  form  27*31  cubic  feet  of  sodi  fteam : 
and  0-93  :  30  : :  27*31  :  090  cubic  feet. 
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A,  by  external  application  of  heat  to  boilers,  with  a,  an  open  fire ;  b,  steam;  c,  hot 
liquid  media. 

B,  by  evaporation  with  air ;  a,  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  ;  b, 
by  currents  of  warm  air. 

2.  Under  progressively  lower  degrees  of  pressure  than  the  atmospheric,  down  to 
evaporation  in  as  perfect  a  vacuum  as  can  be  made. 

It  is  generally  affirmed,  that  a  thick  metallic  boiler  obstructs  the  passage  of  the 
heat  through  it  so  much  more  than  a  thin  one,  as  to  make  a  considerable  difference  in 
their  relative  powers  of  evaporating  liquids.  Dr.  Ure  states  that  he  made  a  series  of 
experiments  upon  this  subject.  Two  cylindrical  copper  pans,  of  equal  dimensions, 
were  provided;  but  the  metal  of  the  one  was  twelve  times  thicker  than  that  of  tho 
other.  Each  being  charged  with  an  equal  volun^e  of  water,  and  placed  either  upon 
the  same  hot  plate  of  iron,  or  immersed,  to  a  certain  depth,  in  a  hot  solution  of  muriate 
of  lime,  he  found  that  the  ebullition  was  greatly  more  vigorous  in  the  thick  than 
in  the  thin  vessel,  which  he  ascribed  to  the  couducting  substance  up  the  sides,  above 
the  contact  of  the  source  of  heat,  being  12  times  greater  in  the  former  case  than  in  the 
latter. 

If  the  bottom  of  a  pan,  and  the  portions  of  the  sides,  immersed  in  a  hot  fluid  medium, 
solution  of  caustic  potash  or  muriate  of  lime,  for  example,  be  corrugated,  so  as  to  con- 
tain a  double  expanse  of  metallic  surface,  that  pan  will  evaporate  exactly  double  the 
quantity  of  water,  in  a  given  time,  which  a  like  pan,  with  smooth  bottom  and  sides, 
will  do  immersed  equally  deep  in  the  same  bath.  If  the  corrugations  contain  three 
times  the  quantity  of  metallic  surface,  the  evaporation  will  be  threefold  in  the  above 
circumstances.  But  if  the  pan,  with  the  same  corrugated  bottom  and  sides,  be  set 
over  a  fire,  or  in  an  oblong  flue,  so  that  the  current  of  flame  may  sweep  along  the  cor- 
rugations, it  will  evaporate  no  more  water  from  its  interior  than  a  smooth  pan  of  like 
shape  and  dimensions  placed  alongside  in  the  same  flue,  or  over  the  same  fire.  This 
curious  fact  Dr.  Ure  states  he  has  verified  upon  models  constructed  with  many  modi- 
fications. Among  others,  he  caused  a  cylindrical  pan,  10  inches  diameter,  and  6 
inches  deep,  to  be  made  of  tin-plate,  with  a  vertical  plate  soldered  across  its  diameter  *, 
dividing  it  into  two  equal  semi-cylindrical  compartments.  One  of  these  was  smooth 
at  the  bottom,  the  other  corrugated ;  the  former  afforded  as  rapid  an  evaporation  over 
the  naked  fire  as  the  latter,  but  it  was  far  outstripped  by  its  neighbour  when  plunged 
into  the  heated  liquid  medium. 

If  a  shallow  pan  of  extensive  surface  be  heated  by  a  subjacent  fire,  by  a  liquid 
medium,  or  a  series  of  steam  pipes  upon  its  bottom ;  it  will  give  off  less  vapour  in  the 
same  time  when  it  is  left  open,  than  when  partially  coTered.  In  the  former  case,  the 
cool  incumbent  air  precipitates  by  condensation  a  portion  of  the  steam,  and  also  op- 
poses considerable  mechanical  resistance  to  the  diffusion  of  the  vaporous  particles. 
In  the  latter  case,  as  the  steam  issues  with  concentrated  force  and  velocity  from  the 
contracted  orifice,  the  air  must  offer  less  proportional  resistance,  upon  the  known 
hydrostatic  principle  of  the  pressure  being  as  the  areas  of  the  respective  bases  of  the 
communicating  vessels. 

In  evaporating  by  surfaces  heated  with  ordinary  steam,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  a  surface  of  10  square  feet  will  evaporate  fully  one  pound  of  water  per  minute,  or 
725  X  10  =s  7250  gr.,  the  same  as  over  a  naked  fire ;  consequently  the  condensing  sur- 
face must  be  eqimlly  extensive.  Suppose  that  the  vessel  is  to  receive  of  water  2  500  lbs., 
which  corresponds  to  a  boiler  5  feet  long,  4  broad,  and  2  deep,  being  40  cubic  feet  by 
measure,  and  let  there  be  laid  over  the  bottom  of  this  vessel  8  connected  tubes,  each 
4  inches  in  diameter  and  5  feet  long,  possessing  therefore  a  surface  of  4*8  feet  square. 
If  charged  with  steam,  they  will  cause  the  evaporation  of  half  a  pound  of  water  per 
minute.  The  boiler  to  supply  the  steam  for  this  purpose  must  expose  a  surface  of  4*8 
square  feet  to  the  fire.  It  has  been  proved  experimentally  that  10  square  feet  surface 
of  thin  copper  can  condense  3  lbs.  of  steam  per  minute,  with  a  difference  of  tempera- 
ture of  90  degrees  Fahr.  In  the  above  example,  10  square  feet  evaporate  1  lb.  of 
water  per  minute;  the  temperature  of  the  evaporating  fluid  being  212^  F.,  conse- 
quently 3:1  : :  90  :  i^.  During  this  evaporation  the  difference  of  the  temperature  is 
therefore  >B  30°.  Consequently  the  heat  of  the  steam  placed  in  connection  with  the 
interior  of  the  boiler,  to  produce  the  calculated  evaporation,  should  be,  212 +  30 » 
242°,  corresponding  to  an  elastic  force  of  536  inches  of  mercury.  Were  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  steam  only  224,  the  same  boiler  in  the  same  time  would  produce  a  di- 
minished quantity  of  steam,  in  the  proportion  of  12  to  30  ;  or  to  produce  the  same 
quantity  the  boiler  or  tubular  surface  should  be  enlarged  in  the  proportion  of  30  to 
12.  In  general,  however,  steam  boilers  employed  for  this  mode  of  evaporation  are  of 
such  capacity  as  to  give  an  unfailing  supply  of  steam. 

We  shall  now  illustrate  by  some  peculiar  forms  of  apparatus,  different  systems  of 
evaporation.    Fig.  729  explains  the  principles  of  evaporating  in  vaciio.    a  b  repre- 
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■enU  a  pan  or  kettle  charged  vith  the  liquor  to  he  evaporated.     The  aomewhat  vide 
orifice  c,  secured  with  a  screw-plug,  serves  to  admit  the  hand  for  the  purpose  of 

729 


cleaning  it  thoroughly  out  when  the  operation  is  finished ;  h  is  the  pipe  of  cominaui- 
cation  with  the  steam  hoiler;  6  is  a  tube  prolonged  and  then  bent  down  with  its  end 
])lungcd  into  the  liquor  to  be  evaporated,  contained  in  the  charging  back  (not  shown 
in  the  figure),  h  is  a  glass  tube  communicating  with  the  vacuum  pan  at  the  top  and 
bottom,  to  show  by  the  height  of  the  column  the  quantity  of  liquid  within.  The 
eduction  evaporating  pipe  c  is  provided  with  a  stop-cock  to  cut  off  the  commnnication 
when  required,  t  is  a  tube  for  the  discharge  of  the  air  and  the  water  from  the  steam- 
case  or  jacket ;  the  refrigerator  £  is  best  formed  of  thin  copper  tubes  about  1  inch  in 
diameter,  arranged  zig-zag  or  spirally  like  the  worm  of  a  still  in  a  cylinder.  The 
small  air-tight  condenser  f,  connected  with  the  efilux  pipe/  of  the  refrigerator,  it 
furnished  below  with  a  discharge  cock  g^  and  surrounded  by  a  cooling  case,  fbr  the 
collection  of  the  water  condensed  by  the  refrigerator.  In  its  upper  part  there  is  a 
tube  A,  also  furnished  with  a  cock,  which  communicates  with  the  steam  boiler,  and 
through  which  the  pan  A  n  is  heated. 

The  operation  of  this  apparatus  is  as  follows:  after  opening  the  cocks  c,/  ^,  and 
before  admitting  the  cold  water  into  the  condenser  e,  the  cock  of  the  pipe  k  is  opened, 
in  order  that  by  injecting  steam  it  may  expel  the  included  air ;  aAer  which  the  cocks 
k  and  g  are  to  be  shut  The  water  must  now  be  introduced  into  the  condenser,  and 
the  cock  6  opened,  whereon  the  liquid  to  be  evaporated  rises  from  the  charging  hack, 
through  the  tube  6,  and  replenishes  the  vacuum  pan  to  the  proper  height,  as  shown  br 
the  register  glass  tube  h.  Whenever  the  desired  evaporation  or  concentration  la 
effected,  the  cock  c  must  be  closed,  the  pipe  k  opened,  so  as  to  fill  the  pan  with  steam, 
and  then  the  efflux  cock  a  is  opened  to  discharge  the  reaidnary  liquor.  By  shutting 
the  cocks  a  and  k,  and  opening  tiie  cock  6,  the  pan  will  charge  itself  afresh  with  liquor, 
and  the  operation  will  be  begun  anew,  after  6  has  been  shut  and  c  opened. 

The  contents  of  the  close  water  cistern  f,  may  be  drawn  off  during  each  operaUon. 
For  this  purpose,  the  cock /must  first  be  shut,  the  cold  water  is  to  be  then  run  oat  of 
the  condenser  o,  and  k  and  g  are  to  be  opened.'  The  steam  entering  by  k  makea  the 
water  flow,  but  whenever  the  steam  itself  issues  from  the  cock  ^,  this  orifice  moat  be 
immediately  shut,  the  cock/ opened,  and  the  cold  water  again  introduced,  where- 
upon the  condensed  water  that  had  meanwhile  collected  in  the  under  part  of  the 
refrigerator,  flows  off  into  the  condenser  vessel  F.  Since  some  air  always  enters  with 
the  liquor  sucked  into  the  pan,  it  must  be  removed  at  the  time  of  drawing  off  the 
water  from  the  two  condensers,  by  driving  steam  through  the  apparatus.  This 
necessity  will  be  less  urgent  if  the  liquor  be  made  to  boil  before  being  introduced  into 
the  vacuum  pan. 

Such  an  apparatus  may  be  modified  in  size  and  arrangement  to  snit  the  pecnliar 
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ot)i«ct  In  Tiev,  vben  it  will  be  petftetlj  adapted  for  Ihe  coDcentntioo  of  eitrack  of 

eTery  kind,  as  veil  u  uiine  lointions  cODtaining  vegeULbifl  acidi  or  alkalies.  The 
iDterior  leesel  a  b  should  be  made  of  tinaed  or  plated  copper.  For  an  account  of 
Hoirard'i  Tacaum  pan,  made  upon  ihe  lame  principte,  Be«  Sdcas. 

When  a  bailer  is  let  over  a  fire,  its  bottom  shoold  not  be  placed  too  near  ibe  ^rate, 
teat  it  refHgerale  tbe  flame,  and  prevent  tbat  Tivid  combustion  of  the  (iiel  esaenlial  to 
the  maiimum  production  of  beat  b;  ita  means.  .The  evil  influence  of  leavinft  Coo 
little  room  between  tbe  grate  and  tbe  copper  ma}'  be  illualrated  by  a  very  simple 
experiment.  If  a  small  copper  or  porcelsia  cspaule  containing  osier  be  held  orer 
the  flamo  of  a  candle  a  little  vay  above  ita  apex,  Ihe  flame  will  soffer  no  abatement  of 
brightness  or  site,  but  will  conliune  to  keep  the  water  briskly  boiling.  If  the  capsule 
be  now  lowered  into  tbe  middle  of  the  flame,  this  will  immediately  lose  its  brigblneaa, 
becoming  dull  and  smoky  covering  tbe  bottom  of  the  capsule  with  soot;  and,  owing 
lo  the  Imperfect  combuEtion,  though  the  water  ia  now  surrounded  by  the  flame,  its 
ebullition  will  cease. 

Fig.  7-10  is  a  section  of  two  evaporating  coppers  en  (ui'te,  to  mounted  as  to  favour 
the  full  combustion  of  the  fuel,     a  is  tbe  hearth,  ia  which  wood  or  coal  maj  be 


burned.  For  coal,  Ihe  grate  should  be  set  higher  and  be  somewhat  smaller,  a  ia  the 
door  for  feeding  the  fire;  rf,  an  arch  of  fire-bricka  over  the  hearth;  c,  agrate  through 
which  tbe  ashes  fall  into  the  pit  beneath,  capable  of  being  closed  in  ^nt  to  any 
extent  bj  a  siidia^  door  b.  b  and  c  are  two  coppers  encased  in  brickwork  j  /  tba 
flue.  At  the  end  of  Ihe  heartti  near  m,  where  the  fire  plays  flrst  upon  the  copper, 
the  sole  is  made  ■"  mewhal  lower  and  wider,  to  promote  the  spreading  of  the  fiame 
under  the  vessel.  The  second  copper  c,  receives  Ihe  benefit  of  the  waale  heal;  it 
may  be  placed  upon  a  higher  level,  so  as  lo  discharge  its  concentrated  liquor  by  t, 
atop-cock  or  siphon  into  tbe  first. 

Fig.  731  represents  a  pan  for  evaporating  liquids,  which  are  apt,  during  concentTB- 
tiDD,  to  let  fall  crystals  or  other  sediment. 

These  would  be  injured  ellher  by  Ihe  fin 


get  red  hot,  and  in  that  stale  run  every  risk 
of  being  burnt  or  rent  on  the  suddaD  intraiion 
of  a  little  liquor  through  the  incrustation. 
When  large  coppers  have  their  bottoms 
planted  in  loam,  so  that  Ihe  flame  circulates 


coU-it 


ound  their  aides,  they  are  said  U 


Ihinng  the  operation,  tbe  upper  cock 


isbed  with 
1  which  there  is  an  opening 
with  a  flange  j^  for  attaching  a  tube,  to  con- 
duct the  steam  wherever  it  may  be  required. 
a  is  the  fire-piace ;  b,  the  asb-pit.  The 
conical  part  terminates  below  in  tbe  tube  /7, 
furnished  with  a  stop-cock  at  ils  noiile  A 
Through  Ihe  tube  ed&,  furnished  above  and 
below  with  theslop'Cocks  cand  c',  the  liquid 
ia  run  from  the  charging  back  or  reservoir, 
is  kept  partially  open,  to  replace  the  fluid  a* 
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It  eyapor»te« ;  but  the  under  cock  d  is  shut.     The  flame  from  the  fire-place  play* 
roand  the  kettle  in  the  space  e,  and  the  smoke  escapes  downwards  through  the  tJue  t 
into  the  chimney.     The  lower  cylindrical  part  g  remains  thus  comparatively  cool, 
and  collects  the  crystalline  or  other  solid  matter.     After  some  time,  the  under  stop, 
cock  c',  upon  the  supply-pipe,  is  to  be  opened  to  admit  some  of  the  cold  liquor  into 
the  cylindrical  neck.      That  cock  being  again  shut,  the  sediment  settled,  and  the 
large  stop-cock  (a  horizontal  side  valve  would  be  preferable)  h  opened,  the  crystals 
aresulVered  to  descend  into  the  subjacent  receiver;  after  which  the  stop-cock  A  is  shut 
and  the  operation  is  continued.      A  construction  upon  this  principle  is  well  adapter! 
for  heating  dyeing  coppers,  in  which  the  sediment  should  not  be  disturbcd,orcxp<>se<l 
to  the  action  of  the  lire.     The  fire-place  should  be  built  as  for  the  brewing  copper. 

Fig.  732  represents  an  oblong  evaporating  pan,  in  which  the  flame,  afler  beating 
along  its  bottom,  turns 
up  at  its  further  end, 
plays  back  along  its 
surface,  and  passes  off 
into  the  chimney.  A 
is  a  rectangularvesscl, 
from  10  to  15  fvet 
long,  4  to  6  feet  broad, 
and  I  or  I  i  feet  deep. 
The  fire  bricks,  upon 

which  the  pan  rests,  are  so  arranged  as  to  distribute  the  flame  equally  along  its  bottom. 
Txiidcnfrost  in  1750  (/lwwa/f«  c/e  CAiwie)  observed  some  remarkable  facts  connected 
with  evaporation,  which  have  since  received  some  striking  illustration   from  the 
experiments  of  M.  Boutigny. 

\Mien  water  is  thrown  on  a  plate  heated  considerably  above  the  boiling  point  of 
water,  the  liquid  assumes  a  spheroidal  form,  and  this  condition  has  hence  received  the 
name  of  the  **  spheroidal  state.**  This  water  rolls  about  like  melted  cr^'stal  without 
any  signs  of  ebullition,  and  it  is  dissipated  but  very  slowly.  The  explanation  usually 
given  is  as  follows  : — **  The  cause  of  the  phenomena  appears  to  be  this,  water  exhibits 
an  attraction  for  the  surface  ofalmost  all  solids,  and  wets  them  ;  fluid  mercury  exhibits 
the  opposite  property,  or  repulsion  for  most  surfaces.  The  attraction  of  water  for 
surfaces  brings  it  into  the  closest  contact  with  them,  and  greatly  promotes  the  com- 
munication of  heat  by  a  heated  vessel  to  the  water  contained  in  it.  But  heat  appears 
to  dcvelope  a  repulsive  power  in  bodies,  and  it  is  probable  that,  above  a  peculiar  tem- 
perature, the  heated  metal  no  longer  possesses  this  attraction  for  water.  The  water 
not  being  attracted  to  the  surface  of  the  hot  metal,  and  induced  to  spread  over  it,  is 
not  rapidly  heated,  and  therefore  boils  off  slowly." — Graham, 

The  explanation  given  by  this  excellent  authority  on  all  matters  connected  with 
physico-chemical  science  has  been  selected  as  representing  fairly  the  prevailing 
view.  It  is  not,  however,  quite  satisfactory.  The  water  is  said  to  be  at  a  sensible 
distance  from  the  hot  plate,  and  a  layer  of  aqueous  vapour  of  very  high  temperature 
is  known  to  surround  the  water,  and  yet  the  spheroidal  water  does  not  acquire  the 
boiling  temperature.  Here  is  evidence  of  some  peculiar,  and  as  yet  unexplained 
condition,  belonging,  either  to  heat  of  a  certain  kind  or  degree,  or  to  the  molecules  of 
the  body  under  its  mflnence. 

Boutigny  observed  that  water  may  pass  into  the  spheroidal  slate  at  any  temperature 
above  340°  F.,  and  remain  in  that  state  until  the  temperature  falls  to  288°  F.,  when 
evaporation  rapidly  ensues.  Ether  and  alcohol  pass  into  the  spheroidal  state  at  1 42°  F. 
and  273°  F.  A  thermometer  being  plunged  in  liquids  while  in  the  spheroidal  state, 
indicated  the  following  temperatures : — 

•     Water   - 

Absolute  alcohol 
Ether     - 

Hydrochloric  ether 
Sulphurous  acid 

All  these  being  some  degrees  below  the  boiling  temperature  of  those  fluids. 

Boutigny  has  shown  that  the  vapour  escaping  from  water  in  the  spheroidal  state, 
although  it  has  a  very  elevated  temperature,  does  not  possess  the  usual  elasticity  of 
steam  ;  it  docs  not  exert  an  expansive  power.  But  if  the  vessel  from  which  the 
vapour  is  forming  is  allowed  to  cool,  to  a  certain  point,  a  degree  of  elasticity  equal  to 
the  elevated  temperature  of  the  vapour  is  suddenly  exerted.  This  is  supposed  hj 
Boutigny  to  explain  many  steam  boiler  explosions. 

Whenever  evaporation  takes  place,  it  should  be  remembered,  it  produces  cold 
.  —  that  is,  it  lowers  the  temperature  of  the  body  from  which  the  evaporation  is  taking 
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plitb  Lolie,  by  the  eTrnporalion  of  elher  in  vacuo,  froie  mercarf.  Thilnrier  «oli. 
dittdcubooie  mcid  bj  the  inteaw  cold  produced  by  iU  o«d  cruporBti  in  Buiiiignj 
frHcnttriaa  red  hot  »e»sel,  by  the  STaporuBon  uF sulphurous  sciil  rroiiKhi'  Utaiid 
TMtl  in  vhieh  the  vaier  is  in  the  Bpheroiilal  atate. 

Fmkt  reniBrki  on  theM  point*  will  be  found  ooder  the  heidi  retpectirely  of 
Con.  ViroDn. 

EI0GENOII8.  A  botnnfcnl  tenn,  signifying  growing  by  iddition  to  the  outer 
pMtli/dieitPin. 

EIOSUOSE  and  GNDOSMOSB.  At  lORie  manafiicluriDg  procesguB  inTohe  (he 
(Aemmcii  upreMed  by  tbcMtwo  word*,  it  appears  necessary  briefly  to  explain  them. 
Whn  tTD  liquid*  are  separated  by  a  porous  sheet  of  animal  memhrant'.  unglnzed 
(snknms,  porous  itoDG.  or  clay,  these  liquid*  gradually  di7u*e  themselves;  and 
■oppiaiDf  nit  and  water  to  be  on  one  side  of  the  division,  aad  water  only  on  the 
othn-.tlie  Mliue  solution  passe*  in  one  direction,  while  the  water,  though  with  less 
inteuitr,  putn  in  aaother. 

loMaii  of  the  two  words  introdaced  by  Dulrochet,  Professor  Oraham  proposes  the 
Bscoftkeiiagle  term  Osmose  (from  tiaiuit,  impulsion). 

Ilmnipposed  that  there  was,  at  thesame  time,  an  impulsive  force  acting  from  without 
anduHtherteliDg  ^om  within  ;  that  there  was  indeed  a  currenlJIaviRi/  in.  and  another 
/MB^nC,  It  however  appears  to  be  proved  that  the  lumonbeiween  wuteruud  saline 
Mkio«,mn*iBl«  not  in  the  passage  oflwo  liquid  currents,  but  in  the  passagi- of  particle* 
ofHttBhiaone  direction,  and  of  pure  water  in  the  other.  Professor  Graham  has 
olaerTiii, that  common  salt  diffuses  into  water,  through  a  thin  membrane  of  oi-hladder 
dipind  at  its  outer  muscular  coating,  st  the  same  rate  as  when  no  membrane  is 
tnnipOKd.  Thia  force  plays  an  imporlant  part  io  the  funeliona  of  life,  and  it  will  be 
Ibwl  Id  txplaio  many  of  the  phenomena  associated  with  Dyeinfti  Tanning,  &c 
SteOuosi  Force. 

_  He  nem  tuie*  in  structure  in  four  principal  ways.  It  is  either  formed  by  Euecen- 
Bntddrtianslothe  oatsidc  of  the  wood,  whi^n  it  is  called  txogmoiu,  or  by  successive 
*lditiowlaii*e«itre,whenit  iscalledendo^enDiu.  or  by  the  uniuu  of  Ike  basesof  li^avee, 
(■l  ibc  extension  of  the  point  of  the  axis,  which  is  called  nerofcnoiii,  or  by  limpl* 
dtuttlonar  dilatation  where  no  leaves  or  buds  exist,  as  among  Tluiltogeni.^  Lindleg. 
EiPAHSION  (Eng.  and  Fr.;  Au>dth«<ins.  Germ.)  is  the  increase  of  hulk  ex- 
pniiaMd  by  all  bodies  when  heated,  unless  a  change  in  molecular  arrangement  take* 
phcc,  u  in  the  cose  of  cbjs  in  the  potter's  kiln. 

TaUel.exhibiulhelinear  expansion  of  several  solids  by  an  increase  of  temperatur* 
A«R  HP  to  312°  Falir.)  Table  II.  exhibils  the  expansion  in  hulk  of  certain  liquids. 

TABLE  I £inenr  Dilatation  of  Aiidg  by  Heat. 

Dimension*  which  a  bar  takes  at  912°  whose  lengtli  at  32°  is  lOOOOOO. 


nti«.u™ 

D11V.M.K. 

Eubiunca. 

AulhorltJ. 

D«lo>.li. 

I>.cllw.., 

Clai*tube- 

S^„,o.        -            . 

1™6?' 

do!     - 

Di'luc's  mean 

L  ooosaeoo 

nV 

do.         .              -             .             - 

UoluuK  and  Pclll      - 

do.         - 

Uvoisier  and  Lsplace 

U" 

IlalcRlu*                .             .             - 

do.                  do. 

ii'ii 

do   c™wn  glass 

do.                  do. 

vVt. 

do.         da*       - 

do.                do. 

do.        da        . 

do.                  do. 

da  rod 

Roy. 

Dc-l           -            -            -            - 

Roy,  as  gliSi 

PUlina       -            ,            .            . 

Borda 

1  -ooossejs 

da        -            -            -            - 

DulonR  and  Peiit      - 

tA, 

do.       - 

do.*udgl.B       . 

JiErthoud 

PalUdium  .              -              -              - 

Wolh.«on      - 

lOOKX-OOO 

Smeolon 

1  ■00108.100 

Cast-iron  ptism 

Roy  . 

I-001109W 

Cart-iron    - 

LavmMcf.byDr.Younp 

i-oomni 

Steel           .            .            .            ■ 

Trouglilon     - 

Stoclnid      -             .             -             - 

Roy? 

1WII«70 

Pliil.  Ttans.  1T9S,*2S 

1-0011 3500 

da         -          -           -          - 

1-00115000 
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OilatatlM 

'Sobstancet. 

Autborttj. 

in 

in  Vulpir 

Decimals. 

Frcctioiu. 

Sted  not  tempered  .             •            - 

Lavoisier  and  Laplace 

1  00107875 

A, 

do.              do.         .             •             - 

do,                 da 

1  -00107956 

•k 

do.     tempered  yellow 

da                do. 

1O01S6900 

do.          do.          do. 

da                da 

I<X)IS8600 

do.          do.          do.  at  a  higher  heat 

do.                do. 

1-00128956 

Ai 

Steel            .            .             -             - 

Troughton     - 

1-00118980 

Hard  iteel  .             .             -             - 

Smcaton 

1  -00122500 

Annealed  steel         -             -             - 

Muschenbroek 

1-00122000 

Tempered  steel         -             -             - 

do. 

1-00137000 

a 

Iron             •             -             -             - 

Borda 

1-00115600 

do.               •             -             -             - 

Smeaton 

1-00125800 

Soft  iron,  forp^      -             -             - 

Lavoisier  and  Laplace 

1-00122045 

Round  iron,  wire  drawn 

do.                 do. 

1  -001 23504 

Iron  wire    -             -             -             • 

Troughton     - 

1  00144010 

Iron             .             -             .             - 

Dulong  and  Petit 

100118203 

>b 

Bismuth      -             -             -             - 

Smeaton 

1-00139200 

Annealed  gold          - 

Muschenbroek 

1-00146000 

Gold            .             -             .             - 

Ellicot,  by  comparison 

1-00150000 

do.     procured  by  parting  - 

Lavoisier  and  Laplace 

1-00146606 

^ 

do.     Paris  standard,  unannealcd     - 

do.                 do. 

1-00155155 

t 

do.              do.             annealed 

do.                 do. 

1-00151361 

Copper        -             -             -             - 

Muschenbroek 

1-0019100 

do.          -            -            -            - 

Lavoisier  and  Laplace 

1-00172244 

t 

do.          .            -            -            •• 

da               da 

1O0171S2S 

do.           -            -            -            - 

Troughton    - 

1<X)1 91880 

do,           «            «            -             - 

Dulong  and  Petit 

1O0171821 

Ji 

Brass           .             .             .             - 

Borda 

1  -001 78300 

do,             .             -             -             - 

Lavoisier  and  Laplace 

100186671 

do.             -             -             -             - 

do.                do. 

1-00188971 

Brass  scale,  supposed  from  Hamburg 

Roy  -             .             - 

1-00185540 

Cast  brass  -             -             -             - 

Smeaton 

1-00187500 

English  plate-brass,  in  rod  - 

Roy- 

1-00189280 

do.            do.          in  a  trough  form 

do.  -             •             - 

1-00189490 

Brass           .             -             •             - 

Troughton    - 

1-00191880 

Brass  wire  -             •             -             - 

Smeaton 

1  -00193000 

Brass           .             •             •             - 

Muschenbroek 

1-00216000 

Copper  8,  tin  1        • 

Smenton 

100181700 

Silver          »            •            -             - 

Herbert 

1-00189000 

do.            -            -            -             - 

Kllicot,  by  comparison 

1-0021000 

do.            -            -            -            • 

iSIiiM^henbroek 

1-00212000 

do.    of  cupel        •            -            - 

Lavoisier  and  I^place 

100190974 

t 

do.  •   Paris  standard 

do.                 da 

1-00190868 

Silver          -            -            -            - 

Truughton     - 

1 0020826 

Brass  16,  tin  I 

Smeaton 

1-00190800 

Speculum  metal       -             -             - 

<lo. 

1-00193300 

Spelter  solder ;  brass  2,  tine  1 

do. 

1-00205800 

Malacca  tin              .             -             - 

Lavoisier  and  Laplace 

1  00193765 

lb 

Tin  from  Falmouth 

da                 do. 

1-00217298 

di 

Fine  pewter             •            .             • 

Smeaton 

1-00228300 

Grain  tin    -            • 

do. 

1-00248300 

Tin              -            -            -            - 

Muschenbroek 

1-00284000 

Soft  rolder ;  lead  2,  tin  1     • 

Smeaton 

1-00250800 

Zinc  8,  tin  1,  a  little  hammered 

do. 

1-00269200 

f^d           .... 

I^avoisier  and  Laplace 

1  -00284836 

sb 

do,             .            .            -            - 

Smeaton 

1-00286700 

Zinc             .             -             .             - 

do. 

1  -00294200 

Zinc,  hammered  out  )  inch  per  foot  - 

do. 

1-00301100 

Glass,  from  S2<»  to  SlfiO       - 

Dulong  and  Petit 

1-00086130 

t 

do.     from212®  to3920     - 

do.             da 

1-00091827 

do.     from  3920  to  572°     - 

do.             d(t. 

1000101114 

*_ 

The  last  two  measurements  by  an  air  thermometer. 
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o/eertatM  LtquitU  ly  being  healed/rom  33°  lo  Sia^. 


id  iaglui  -  • 
ViHr  ftwn  iu  mnimiim  denu^ 
Hiiiiacicid  (ip.  gr.  1137) 
irnie  Kill  ((p.  gr.  1-tO)  - 
h^lraruiud  (sp.  gr.  I'SS) 
Alnlul{MiU  bailing  point)? 


Vun,  ntunted  with  common  rail 
^^viO(lber(loiubol!Ingpoml)? 
TatioHj  .  .  .  - 
CHofnirptDtine- 


0  be  c»!led 


1 -00000, 
0-9548, 

1-04734; 
0'93r3S87, 


StlK  denutj  of  Titer  i 

U  SIS°  it  necomn  -         .         ■ 

■nil  iu  Toliune  baa  increased  lo 

■t  77°  it  beoomM  .... 

and  its  Tolnme  Iiu  incTeaxod  lo  only  . , 

TiHiki  Sm^  one  fbnrtU  of  the  -whole  range  of  temperature,  ie  only  ^a  ol  ^^  total 
tqodn.    W«t«r  at  80°  F.  has  a  ipecific  gravity  of      -        0-9991363, 

■od  baa  increased  in  lolame  from  39°  to  1-OOOOS, 

^b  li  calj  aboat  ^  nf  the  total  expansion  to  Z 13°,  witli  ^',  of  the  total  range  of 

e  quantity  by  the  aame  increase  of  temperatnre,  «hi< 


Ab.  ibe  eipanBiou  is  |(^ 
Wtm  dry  air  is  saturated  with 


n  Iry  air  is  saturated  with  moisture,  its  bulk  increases,  and  its  specific  gravity 
•KUkta,  beeause  aqneous  raponr  is  less  dense  than  air,  at  like  temperatures. 

Ik  HiUoving  Table  giTes  the  mnltipliera  to  be  employed  for  converting  one  Tolome 
(faiUHpt  at  the  leveral  temperatnrcs,  into  a  volame  of  dry  gaa. 


^T«p„«„-.. 

UultlpUtr. 

T=n,p.t«u«. 

lfal.lirtl«. 

S3'F. 

0-9S70 

64" 

0-9799 

09864 

8S 

0  9793 

ii 

0-9858 

66 

0-9786 

16 

0-9  B  S3 

67 

0-9779 

SJ 

68 

0-9773 

58 

0-9769 

S3 

0-9833 

70 

0-97SS 

eo 

0-9827 

0-9751 

Cl 

0-9920 

73 

0-97*3 

•3 

0-9813 

73 

0-973S 

a 

0-9806 

tavmuer  and  Laplace  arrived,  after  an  eileugiTe  series  of  experiments,  at  the  two 
hfottant  CMielniions  following :  — 

tM.  All  solid  bodies  whatever,  being  gradoally  heated  fhnn  the  temperature  of 
Beltiap  ice  to  that  of  boiling  water,  and  then  gradoally  cooled  from  the  tempenilare 
of  boiliiiB  water  to  that  of  melting  ice,  will  be  found  to  have  exactly  the  same  dimen- 
lioas  at  uie  same  temperatnre  daring  tbe  process  of  heating  and  cooling;  the  gradual 
dimiDntion  of  balk  in  cooling  corresponding  exactly  with  tbe  gradnal  increase  of 
Wk  in  heating. 

Sad.  Glass  and  metallic  bodies  gradually  heated  from  the  temperatnre  of  melting 
it*  In  Ibat  of  boiling  water,  undergo  degrees  of  expansion  proportional  to  those  of 
■aiUHlj  at  the  same  tempeiatore  :  that  is  to  say,  between  the  limits  jnit  mentioned, 
tb*  expansion  of  the  solid  corrrsponding  to  two  degrees  of  the  tbennometer,  is  twice 
Ihe  espawitm  which  ewresponds  to  one  degree,  tbe  expanwon  which  corresponds  to 
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three  degrees  Is  three  times  the  expansion  which  corresponds  to  one  degree,  and  so 
on;  the  quantity  of  expansion  being  multiplied  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  number 
of  degrees  through  which  the  thermometer  has  risen  is  multiplied-  See  Heat, 
Lardner's  Cyclopedia. 

Experiments  by  Fresncl,  Forbes,  Powell,  Trevelyan,  and  Tyndal  have  a  tendency 
to  prove  that  heat  occasions  a  repulsion  between  the  particles  of  matter  at  small  dis- 
tances. If  a  heated  poker  is  laid  slantingly  on  a  block  of  lead  at  the  ordinary  tempe* 
rature,  it  will  commence  to  vibrate,  first  slowly,  and  will  increase  with  such  rapiditj- 
as  to  produce  a  musical  note,  which  continues  for  some  time,  usually  changing  to  aa 
octave  at  the  termination.  These  results  would  appear  to  prove  a  movement  amongst, 
the  particles  constituting  the  bar. 

Some  remarkable  examples  of  expansion  are  furnished  by  the  influence  of  sunshine 
on  the  Britannia  Tubular  Bridge. 

The  most  interesting  effect  is  that  produced  by  the  sun  shining  on  one  side  of  the 
tube,  or  on  the  top,  while  the  opposite  side  and  bottom  remain  shaded  and  compara- 
tively cool ;  the  heated  portions  of  the  tube  expand,  and  thereby  warp  or  bend  the  tube 
towards  the  heated  side,  the  motion  being  sometimes  as  much  as  2^  inches  vertically 
and  2^  inches  laterally. 

While  the  tubes  were  supported  on  the  temporary  piers  on  the  beach,  these  motions 
were  easily  observed.  An  arm  carrying  a  pencil  was  fixed  on  the  south  side  of  the 
tube,  at  the  centre,  and  a  board  was  fixed  on  a  post  independent  of  the  tube,  and  at  right 
anp^les  to  it;  the  pencil  was  pressed  against  the  board  by  a  spring,  and  the  rise  and  fall, 
and  the  lateral  motions  of  the  tube,  were  consequently  placed  on  the  board.  In  this  way 
a  very  interesting  diagram  was  taken  daily.  The  lowest  part  of  each  figure  is  the 
starting  point,  or  normal  position  of  the  tube,  to  which  the  pencil  always  accurately 
returns  during  the  night.  As  soon  as  the  sun  rises  in  the  morning  it  starts  towards 
the  right  hand,  rising  obliquely,  the  top  and  one  side  of  the  tube  being  warmed,  and 
the  bottom  and  opposite  side  remaining  unaffected.  It  continues  thus  till  one  o'clock, 
when  the  sun,  having  ceased  to  shine  on  the  southern  side,  begins  to  warm  the 
northern  side,  the  top  still  retaining  its  high  temperature,  the  tube  thus  acquires  ft 
nearly  horizontal  motion  towards  the  left  hand,  the  slight  descent  in  the  line  indicating 
the  diminished  effects  of  the  sun  on  the  top  as  it  gradually  sinks.  The  greatest  deflec- 
tion to  the  lefl  hand  is  not  attained  until  sunset,  af^er  which  the  tube  rapidly  descends 
in  a  uniformly  curved  line  to  its  resting  point.  In  the  summer  trnie  this  point  is  hardly 
attained  before  the  rising  sun  compels  it  to  commence  its  journey  anew.  When  the 
sun  is  frequently  obscured  by  passing  clouds,  very  curious  diagrams  are  obtained. 
During  the  absence  of  the  sun  the  tube  begins  to  cool  rapidly,  and  to  return  to  its 
normal  position,  every  passing  cloud  is  thus  beautifully  recorded. 

The  middle  of  the  centre  arch  of  Southwark  Iron  Bridge  rises  one  inch  in  the 
height  of  summer.  When  great  lengths  of  iron  pipe  are  laid  down  for  the  convey- 
ance of  steam  or  hot  water,  sliding  joints  are  necessary  to  prevent  destruction  either 
of  the  apparatus  or  of  the  building  in  which  it  is  placed. 

The  practical  applications  made  of  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  metals  by  heat 
are  many.  The  tire  of  a  wheel  is  put  on  hot,  and  by  its  contraction  on  cooling, 
firmly  binds  the  other  parts  of  the  wheel  together  ;  boiler  plates  are  riveted  with 
red-hot  rivets  ;  collars  of  metal  are  driven  on  while  hot,  and  the  like. 

MoUard  drew  together  the  walls  of  a  building  that  had  bulged,  by  screwing  up 
bars  of  iron  tight  to  the  walls  while  they  were  hot,  and  a  similar  process  was  adopted 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Armagh. 

Playfair  and  Joule  {Chemical  Socieh/*8  Memoirs)  have  made  a  valuable  series  of  re- 
searches on  the  expansion  of  bodies  by  heat,  principally  salts;  these  have  not  how- 
ever any  sufficient  practical  bearing  to  occupy  our  space. 

EXPRESSED  OILS.     See  Oils. 

EXTRACT  OF  LEAD.  A  common  name  for  the  solution  of  acetate  of  lead. 
also  called  Goulard's  lotion. 

EXTRACTS.  (Extraits,  Fr;  Extracten,  Germ.)  The  older  apothecaries  naed 
this  term  to  designate  the  product  of  the  evaporation  of  any  vegetable  juice  or  in- 
fusion, or  decoction ;  whether  the  latter  two  were  made  with  water,  alcohol,  or  ether; 
whence  arose  the  distinction  of  aqueous,  alcoholic,  and  etherous  extracts. 

Fourcroy  made  many  researches  upon  these  preparations,  and  supposed  that  they 
had  all  a  common  basis,  which  he  called  the  extractive  principle.  But  Chevreul  and 
other  chemists  have  since  proved  that  this  pretended  principle  is  a  heterogeneous  and 
very  variable  compound.  By  the  term  extract  therefore  is  now  meant  merely  the 
whole  of  the  soluble  matters  obtained  from  vegetables,  reduced  by  careful  evaporation 
to  either  a  pasty  or  solid  consistence.  The  watery  extracts,  which  are  those  most  com- 
monly made,  are  as  various  as  the  vegetables  which  yield  them ;  some  containing 
chiefly  sugar  or  gum  in  great  abundance,  and  are  therefore  innocent  or  inert;  while 
others  contain  very  energetic  impregnations.     The  conduct  of  the  evaporating  heat  is 
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thedpitil  point  in  the  preparation  of  extracts.    They  should  be  always  prepared,  if 
pofisible,  from  the  juice  of  the  fresh  plant,  by  subjecting  its  leaves  or  other  succulent 
part  to  the  action  of  a  powerful  screw,  or  hydraulic  press ;  and  the  evaporation  should 
be  effected  by  the  warmth  of  a  water  bath,  heated  not  beyond  100°  or  120  F.    Steam 
best  is  now  applied  advantageously  in  some  cases,  where  it  is  not  likely  to  decom- 
|HMe  iny  of  the  principles  of  the  plant    But  by  far  the  best  process  for  making 
extracts  is  in  vacuo,  upon  the  principles  explained  in  the  article  Evaporation.     It  is 
moeh  easier  to  fit  up  a  proper  apparatus  of  this  kind,  than  most  practical  men  imagine. 
The  Taeaum  may  either  be  made  through  the  agency  of  steam,  as  there  pointed  out, 
or  bj  means  of  an  air-pump.      One  powerful  air-pump  may  form  and  maintain  a  good 
Tieaom  onder  several  receivers,  placed  upon  the  flat  ground  flanges  of  so  many  basins, 
each  provided  with  a  stop-cock  at  its  side  for  exhaustion.     The  air-less  basin  con- 
tusing the  juice  being  set  on  the  shelf  of  a  water-bath,  and  exposed  to  a  proper  tem- 
pentore,  will  fhmish  in  a  short  time  a  large  quantity  of  medicinal  extract,  possessing 
tlie  jyropertiet  of  the  plant  unimpaired. 

For  exceedingly  delicate  purposes,  the  concentration  may  be  performed  in  the  cold, 
hj  placin|;  saucers  filled  with  the  expressed  juice  over  a  basin  containing  sulphuric 
acid,  puttmg  a  glass  receiver  over  them,  and  exhausting  its  air. 

The  nse  of  the  air-pump  for  evaporating  such  chemical  substances  as  are  readily 

iajored  by  heat,  has  been  very  common  since  Professor  Leslie's  discovery  of  the 

efficacy  of  the  combined  influence  of  rarefied  air  and  an  absorbing  surface  of  sulphuric 

acid  in  evaporating  water  at  low  temperatures.     It  has  been  supposed  that  the  virtues 

of  narcotic  plants  in  particular  might  be  better  obtained  and  presi-rved  by  evaporation 

in  vacuo  than  otherwise,  as  the  decomposing  agency  of  heat  and  atmospheric  oxygen 

would  be  thereby  excluded.     There  is  no  doubt  that  extracts  thus  made  from  the 

expressed  juices  of  fresh  vegetables  possess  fur  some  time  at  least,  the  green  aspect 

and  odoar  of  the  plants  in  far  greater  perfection  than  those  usually  made  in  the  air, 

with  the  aid  of  artificial  heat.     Dr.  Meurer,  in  the  Archiv.  der  Phammcie  for  April, 

1843»  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  colour  and  odour  are  of  no  use  in  detemiiniug 

the  value  of  extracts  of  narcotics,  that  the  albumen  left  unchanged  in  the  extracts 

made  hi  vacuo,  tends  to  cause  their  spontaneous  decomposition,  and  that  the  extracts 

aiade  with  the  aid  of  alcohol,  as  is  the  practice  in  Germany,  are  more  efficacious  at 

first,  and  much  less  apt  to  be  injured  by  keeping.     M.  Baldenius  has,  in  the  s:mie 

Bomber  of  the  Archiv,^  detailed  experiments  to  prove  that  the  juices  of  recent  plants 

Bized  with  alcohol,  in  the  homoeopathic  fashion,  are  very  liable  to  spontaneous 

decomposition.     To  the  above  expressed  juice,  the  Germans  add  the  alcoholic  tincture 

of  the  residuary  vegetable  matter,  and  evaporating  both  together,  prepare  very  powerful 

eztracta. 


F. 

FACETTING.  The  process  of  cutting  faces  upon  ornamental  articles.  Steel 
Jewellery,  such  as  beads,  studs,  buttons,  —  the  ornaments  on  the  hilts  of  dress-swords 
and  similar  objects,  are  ground  on  horizontal  laps  with  fine  emery.  Facets  on  gold 
and  silver  are  cut  and  polished  on  revolving  wheels,  af\er  the  same  general  method 
as  that  pursued  by  the  lapidary  for  cutting  facets  on  stones. 

FACTORY.  In  the  sense  in  which  this  term  is  introduced  here,  it  is  contracted 
fhmi  manufactory ;  meaning  the  place  where  workmen  are  employed  in  fabricating 
goods.  To  describe  all  the  various  factories,  would  Ih?  to  describe  all  the  different 
manafactures,  or,  at  least,  the  arrangements  of  the  machines  by  which  the  raw  material 
is  conrcrted  into  marketable  goods.  There  is  but  one  kind  of  factory  which  will  be 
described  in  this  place.  The  arrangements  of  a  cotton  factory  fairly  represent  all  the 
•rrmngements  for  other  branches  of  textile  manufactures,  and  here  this  is  specially 
detcribed.  Under  Silk,  Wool,  &c.,  will  be  found  particulars  of  the  machines  used  and 
their  general  arrangements  in  these  factories  respectively. 

Factobt,  Cotton  (General  Construction  of).  There  is  no  textile  substance 
whose  filaments  are  so  susceptible  of  being  spun  into  fine  threads  of  uniform  twist, 
strength,  and  diameter,  as  cotton  wool.  It  derives  this  property  from  the  smoothness, 
tenacity,  flexibility,  elasticity,  peculiar  length,  and  spiral  form  of  the  filaments  ;  hence, 
when  a  few  of  them  are  pulled  from  a  heap  with  the  fingers  and  thumb,  they  lay  hold 
of  and  draw  out  many  others.  Were  they  much  longer  they  could  not  bo  so  readily 
sttenoated  into  a  fine  thread,  and  were  they  much  shorter  the  thread  would  be  deficient 
in  cohesion.  Even  the  diflerenccs  in  the  lengths  of  the  cotton  staple  are  of  advantage 
io  adapting  them  to  different  styles  of  spinning  and  different  textures  of  cloth. 

If  we  take  a  tuft  of  cotton  wool  in  the  left  band,  and  seizing  the  projecting  fibres 
with  the  right,  slowly  draw  them  out,  we  shall  perceive  with  what  remarkable  facility 
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they  glide  past  each  other,  and  yet  retain  their  mutual  connection,  while  they  an 
extended  and  arranged  in  parallel  lines,  so  as  to  form  a  little  riband  susceptible  of 
considerable  elongation.  This  demonstration  of  the  ductility,  so  to  speak,  of  cotton 
wooU  succeeds  still  better  upon  the  carded  fleece  in  which  the  filaments  have  acquired 
a  certain  parallelism ;  for  in  this  case  the  tiny  riband,  in  being  drawn  out  by  the  fingers 
to  a  moderate  length,  may  at  the  same  time  receive  a  gentle  twist  to  preserve  its  co- 
hesion till  it  becomes  a  fine  thread. 

Hence  we  may  imagine  the  steps  to  be  taken  or  the  mechanical  processes  to  be 
pursued  in  cotton  spinning.  After  freeing  the  wool  of  the  plant  from  all  foreign 
substances  of  a  lighter  or  a  heavier  nature,  the  next  thing  is  to  arrange  the  filaments  in 
lines  as  parallel  as  possible,  then  to  extend  them  into  regular  ribands,  to  elongate  these 
ribands  by  many  successive  draughts,  doubling,  quadnipling,  or  even  octupUng  them 
meanwhile,  so  as  to  give  them  perfect  equality  of  size,  consistence  and  texture,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  complete  the  parallelism  of  the  fibres  by  undoing  the  natural  convo- 
lutions they  possess  in  the  pod.  When  the  rectilinear  extension  has  been  thus  carried 
to  the  fineness  required  by  the  spinner,  or  to  that  compatible  with  the  staple,  a  slight 
degree  of  torsion  must  accompany  the  further  attenuation;  which  torsion  may  be  either 
momentary,  as  in  the  tube  roving  machine,  or  permanent,  as  in  the  bobbin  and  fly 
frame.  Finally,  the  now  greatly  attenuated  soft  thread,  called  Sijine  roving,  is  drawn 
out  and  twisted  into  finished  cotton  yam,  either  by  continuous  indefinite  gradations 
of  drawing  and  twisting,  as  in  the  throstle,  or  by  successive  stretches  and  torsions  of 
considerable  lengths  at  a  time,  as  in  the  mule. 

Mechanical  spinning  consists  in  the  suitable  execution  of  these  different  processes 
by  a  series  of  difierent  machines.  After  the  carding  operation,  these  are  maide  to  act 
simultaneously  upon  a  multitude  of  ribands  and  spongy  cords  or  threads  by  a  multitode 
of  mechanical  hands  and  fingers.  However  simple  and  natural  the  above  described 
course  of  manufacture  may  appear  to  be,  innumerable  difficulties  stood  for  ages  in  the 
way  of  its  accomplishment;  and  so  formidable  were  they  as  to  render  their  entire 
removal  of  late  years  in  the  cotton  factories  of  England  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
honourable  achievements  of  human  genius. 

The  various  operations  may  be  thus  classified  for  fine  spinning  :— 

1.  The  mixing  and  opening  up  or  loosening  the  flocks  of  cotton  wool,  as  imported  in 
the  bags,  so  as  to  separate  at  once  the  coarser  and  heavier  impurities  as  well  as  those 
of  a  lighter  and  finer  kind. 

2.  The  willowing,  scutching  or  blowing,  and  lapping,  to  remove  seeds  and  dirt,  and 
prepare  the  material  in  the  form  of  a  continuous  lap  or  sheet  for  the  next  opera- 
tion of 

3.  The  carding,  which  is  intended  to  disentangle  every  tuft  or  knot,  to  remove  every 
remaining  impurity  which  might  have  eluded  the  previous  operation,  and  finally  to 
prepare  for  arranging  the  fibres  in  parallel  lines,  by  laying  the  cotton  first  in  a  fleecy 
web,  and  then  in  a  riband  form. 

4.  The  doubling  and  drawing  out  of  the  card-ends  or  ribands,  in  order  to  complete 
the  parallelism  of  the  filaments,  and  to  equalise  their  quality  and  texture. 

5.  The  roving  operation,  whereby  the  drawings  made  in  the  preceding  process  are 
greatly  attenuated,  with  no  more  twist  than  is  indispensable  to  preserve  the  onifonR 
continuity  of  the  spongy  cords. 

6.  The  fine  roving  and  stretching  come  next ;  the  former  operation  being  effected  by 
the  fine  bobbin  and  fly  frame,  the  latter  by  the  stretcher  mule. 

7.  The  spinning  operation  finishes  the  extension  and  twist  of  the  yam,  and  is  done 
either  in  a  continuous  manner  by  the  throstle,  or  discontinuously  by  the  mule :  in  the 
former,  the  yam  is  progressively  drawn,  twisted,  and  wound  upon  the  bobbins ;  in  the 
latter,  it  is  drawn  out  and  twisted  in  lengths  of  from  56  to  67  inches,  which  are  then 
wound  all  at  once  upon  the  spindles. 

8.  The  eighth  operation  is  the  winding,  doubling,  and  singeing  of  the  yams,  to  fit  them 
for  the  muslin,  the  stocking,  or  the  bobbin  net  lace  manufacture. 

9.  The  packing  press,  for  making  up  tlie  yam  into  bundles  for  the  market,  concludes 
this  series. 

Note.  —  Tarns  spun  for  weaving  into  cloth,  as  named  in  the  8th  operation,  after 
being  wound,  are  at  once  warped,  and  after  being  sized,  or  dressed,  are  ready  for  the 
loom. 

10.  To  the  above  may  be  added  the  operations  of  the  dressing  machines,  for  fine 
warps ;  the  tape  leg  machine,  for  medium  counts  of  warps,  say  24s,  to  50<.,  and  sixing 
troughs  for  warps  of  coarser  counts. 

1 1.  The  power  looms. 

12.  The  plaiting,  or  folding  and  measuring  machine. 

13.  The  press  for  compressing  the  bundles  of  cloth  ready  for  delivery. 

The  site  of  the  factory  ought  to  be  carefully  selected  in  reference  to  the  health  of  the 
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operatiTes,  the  cheapness  of  provisioDS,  the  facilities  of  transport  for  the  raw  materials, 
ao«l  the  convenience  of  a  market  for  the  manufactured  articles.  An  abundant  supply 
of  labour,  as  well  as  fuel  and  water  for  mechanical  power,  ought  to  be  primary  con- 
slderatioQS  in  setting  down  a  factory.  It  should  therefore  be  placed,  if  possible,  in  a 
IMpQloos  Tillage,  near  a  river  or  canal,  but  in  a  situation  free  from  marsh  malaria, 
and  vith  such  a  slope  to  the  voider  stream  as  may  ensure  the  ready  discharge  of  all 
liquid  impurities.  These  circumstances  happily  conspire  in  the  districts  of  Stock- 
pwt,  Hyde,  Staleybridge,  Dukenfield,  Bury,  Blackburn,  &c.,  and  have  eminently 
faToored  the  rapid  extension  of  the  cotton  manufactures  for  which  these  places  are 
pre-eminent. 

The  better  to  illustrate  the  above-named  requisites  for  cotton  spinning  and  manu- 
fictoriog,  we  proceed  to  a  description  of  a  mill  at  Stockport,  Lancashire,  containing  the 
hmmmiber  of  61,400  throstle  and  mule  spindles,  and  1320  power  looms. 

Mr.  R  M* Clunks  Cotton  Factory. — The  mill  consists  of  a  main  body  with  two 
lateral  viogs,  projecting  forwards,  the  latter  being  appropriated  to  store-rooms,  a  count- 
ing-hoQse,  rooms  for  winding  the  yam  on  bobbins,  and  other  miscellaneous  purposes. 
The  building  has  six  floors  besides  the  attic  story.  The  ground-plan  comprehends  a 
plot  of  groond  280  feet  long  by  200  broad,  exclusive  of  the  boiler  sheds. 

The  right-hand  end,  ▲  (Jig.  733)  of  the  principal  building,  is  separated  from  the 
main  body  by  a  strong  wall,  and  serves  in  the  three  lower  stories  for  accommodating 
two  ninety-horse  steam  engines,  which  are  supplied  with  steam  from  a  range  of  boilers 
contained  in  a  low  shed  exterior  to  the  mill. 

Tbe  three  apper  stories  over  the  steam  engine  gallery  are  used  for  unpacking,  sortincr, 

picking,  cleaning,  willowing,  and  lapping  the  cotton  wool.     Here  are  the  willow,  the 

blowing;  and  the  lap  machines,  in  a  descending  order,  so  that  the  lap  machioe  occupies 

tbe  lowest  of  the  three  floors,  being  thus  most  judiciously  placed  on  the  same  level  with 

the  preparation  room  of  the  building.     On  the  fourth  main  floor  of  the  factory  there 

are,  io  the  first  place,  a  line  of  carding  engines  arranged,  near  and  parallel  to  the 

wffldows,  as  shown  at  b  b,  in  the  ground  plan  (Jig.  733),  and,  in  the  second  place, 

two  rows  of  drawing  frames,  and  two  of  bobbin  and  fly  frames,  in  alternate  lines, 

furaUel  to  each  other,  as  indicated  by  d,  c,  d,  c,  for  the  drawing  frames,  and  e,  e,  e,  e, 

ior  the  bobbin  and  fly  frames  in  the  ground  plan.    The  latter  machines  are  close  to 

the  centre  of  the  apartment 

The  two  stories  next  ifndier  the  preparation  room  are  occupied  with  throstle  frames, 

disdibated  as  shown  at  7  f,  in  the  ground  plan.     They  stand  in  pairs  alongside  of 

each  other,  whereby  two  may  be  tended  by  one  person.     These  principal  rooms  are 

380  feet  long,  and  nearly  50  feet  wide.   The  two  stories,  over  the  preparation  room,  viz., 

(he  fifth  and  sixth  floors  Arom  the  ground,  are  appropriated  to  the  mule  jennies,  which 

are  placed  in  pairs  fronting  each  other,  so  that  each  pair  may  be  worked  by  one  man. 

Their  mode  of  distribution  is  shown  at  g  g,  in  the  ground  plan.      The  last  single 

mole  is  seen  standing  against  the  end  wall,  with  its  head-stock  projecting  in  the 

middle. 

The  ground  floor  of  the  main  building,  as  well  as  the  extensive  shed  abutting  behind 
it,  marked  by  n,  h,  h,  in  the  plan,  is  devoted  to  the  power  looms,  the  mode  of  placing 
which  in  plainly  seen  at  h,  h,  H. 

The  attic  story  accommodates  the  winding  frames,  and  warping  mills,  and  the  warp 
aising  machines,  subservient  to  power  weaving. 

Some  extra  mules  (self-actors),  are  placed  in  the  wings. 
We  shall  briefly  sum  up  the  references  in  the  ground  plan  as  follows :  — 
JL,  the  ground  apartment  for  the  steam  engines. 

B,  the  distribution  of  the  carding  engines,  the  moving  shaft  or  axis  running  in  a 
straight  line  through  them,  with  its  pulleys,  for  receiving  the  driving  bands. 
c  c,  the  drawing  frames. 
i>  i>,  the  jack,  or  coarse  bobbin  and  fly  frames. 
E  B,  the  fine  roving,  or  bobbin  and  fly  frames. 

F,  the  arrangement  of  the  throstle  frames,  standing  in  pairs  athwart  the  gallery,  in 
the  2iid  and  3^  flats. 

0,  the  moles  are  here  represented  by  their  roller  beams,  and  the  outlines  of  their 
head-stocks,  as  placed  in  the  5th  and  6th  stories. 

B,  the  looms,  with  their  driving  pulleys  projecting  from  the  ends  of  their  main  axes. 
Sometimes  the  looms  are  placed  in  parallel  straight  lines,  with  the  rigger  pulleys  of  the 
one  alternately  projected  more  than  the  other,  to  permit  the  free  play  of  the  driving- 
belts  ;  sometimes  the  looms  are  placed,  as  generally  in  this  engraving,  alternately  to 
the  right  and  left,  by  a  small  space,  when  the  pulleys  may  all  project  equally.  The 
former  plan  ia  the  one  adopted  in  Mr.  Orrell's  mill. 

1,  represents  the  cast-iron  girders  which  support  the  floors  of  this  fire-proof 
building. 
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K,  K,  are  closets  placed  in  each  floor,  in  the  recesses  of  a  kind  of  pilasters  built 
against  the  outside  of  the  edifice.  These  hollow  shafts  are  Joined  at  top  by  horizontal 
pipes,  vhich  all  terminate  in  a  chest  connected  with  the  suction  axes  of  a  fan,  whereby 
a  constant  draught  of  air  circulates  up  the  shafts,  ventilates  the  apartments,  and  pre- 
vents the  reflux  of  offensive  eflSuvia  from  the  water-closets,  however  careless  the  work- 
people may  be.  The  closets  towards  the  one  end  of  the  building  are  destined  for  the 
men;  tovards  the  other  for  the  women. 

i,L,are  the  staircases,  of  a  horse-shoe  form,  the  interior  space  or  shaft  in  the  middle 
being  used  for  the  teagle  or  hoist  In  the  posterior  part  of  the  shaft  a  niche  or  groove 
is  left  for  the  counter-weight  to  slide  in,  out  of  the  way  of  the  ascending  and  descending 
platform. 

x,i,are  the  two  porters'  lodges,  connected  to  the  comer  of  each  wing  by  a  handsome 
iron  balostnide.    They  are  joined  by  an  iron  gate. 

h  irin  be  observed  that  the  back  loom-shed  has  only  one  story,  as  shown  in  section 
ify.  735).  In  the  grourd  plan  of  the  shed,  N  represents  the  roofing,  of  wood-work. 
The  rafters  of  the  floors  rest  at  their  ends  upon  an  iron  plate,  or  shoe  with  edgus  (as 
it  is  called),  for  the  girders  to  bear  upon. 

Tfoiteam  engines,  of  fully  100  horse- power  each,  and  two  of  50  horse-power  each, 
operate  by  cranks,  which  stand  at  right  angles  upon  the  shaft  marked  a  both  in  the 
plan  and  section.     In  the  centre,  between  the  bearings,  is  a  large  cog-wheel,  driving  a 
fmallerone  upon  the  shaft  marked  h  in  both  figures,  to  which  the  fly-wheel  c  belongs. 
That  prime  motion  wheel  is  magnificent,  and  possesses  a  strength  equal  to  a  strain  of 
300  borsei.    From  this  shaft  motion  is  given  to  the  main  or  upright  shaft  </,  in  the 
section,  by  two  bevel  wheels,  visible  at  the  side  and  on  the  top  of  the  great  block  of 
stone,  aboat  5  tons  weight  (^Jig,  733),  which  gives  a  solid  basis  to  the  whole  moving 
apparatus. 
The  velocity  of  the  piston  in  these  steam  engines  is  240  ft.  per  minute. 
The  first  shaft  makes  44*3  revolutions  per  minute;  the  main  upright  shaft  58*84 
pff  mbate.    The  steam  engine  makes  16  strokes  per  minute  ;  and  the  length  of  their 
«roke  is  7  ft  6  in. 

As  the  one  engine  exerts  its  maximum  force  when  the  other  has  no  force  at  all,  and 

as  the  one  increases  as  the  other  diminishes  in  the  course  of  each  pair  of  strokes,  the 

two  thos  co-operate  in  imparting  an  equable  impulsion.to  the  great  gearing  and  shafts, 

which,  being  truly  made,  highly  polished,  and  placed  in  smooth  bearings  of  hard  brass, 

revolve  most  silently  and  without  those  vibrations  which  so  regularly  recurred  in  the 

oid  fiictories,  and  proved  so  detrimental  to  the  accurate  performance  of  delicate  spinning 

frames. 

The  steam  for  these  four  engines  is  supplied  by  four  high  pressure  horizontal  engines, 
01  tde  by  B.  Goodfellow  of  Hyde,  the  exhausted  steam  from  which  has  still  power 
enough  to  drive  the  low  pressure  condensing  engines.  By  an  ingenious  arrangement 
the  condensing  water  from  these  engines,  while  on  its  return  to  the  river  is  made  to 
turn  an  8  horse  water-wheel. 

A  12-horse  auxiliary  engine  for  driving  the  warping  mills,  sizing  and  drying  frames, 
and  roechanic*s  shop  at  night  (in  the  event  of  breakages  to  the  machinery),  com 
pletes  the  power  of  this  great  mill,  equalling  over  1000  indicated  horse-power,  all  the 
steam  being  supplied  by  5  boilers  carrying  70  lbs.  pressure. 

^'ote. — Prior  to  the  application  of  the  principle  of  compounding  or  unitinghigh  and 
low-pressure  engines,  the  above-named  four  low  pressure  engines  required  nine  boilers, 
Ciirrying  14  lbs.  pressure,  to  supply  them  with  sufficient  steam;  now,  as  we  have  shown, 
boilers  of  smaller  dimensions,  carrying  7()n)s.  pressure,  supply  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
steam,  for  increased  power,  at  a  reduction  of  fifty  per  cent  on  the  consumption  of 
coals. 

The  power  for  driving  the  machinery  is  conveyed  from  the  engine  rooms  by  shafting 
in  the  usual  manner. 

To  the  horizontal  ramifications  from  the  upright  shaft  any  desired  velocity  of  rota- 
tion may  be  given  by  duly  proportioning  the  diameters  of  the  bevelled  wheels  of 
communication  between  them  ;  thus,  if  the  wheel  on  the  end  of  the  horizontal  shaft 
have  one-half  or  one-third  the  diameter  of  the  other,  it  will  give  it  a  double  or  a  triple 
speed. 

In  the  lowest  floor,  the  second  bevel  wheel  above  the  stone  block  drives  the  hori- 
zontal shaft  e,  seen  in  the  ground  plan ;  and  thereby  the  horizontal  shaft  /,  at  right 
angles  to  the  former,  which  runs  throughout  the  length  of  the  building,  as  the  other 
did  through  its  breadth,  backwards.  The  shaft/,  lies  alongside  of  the  back  window 
wall,  near  the  ceiling  ;  and  from  it  the  transverse  slender  shafts  proceed  to  the  right 
and  left  in  the  main  building,  and  to  the  shed  behind  it,  ea«*h  of  them  serving  to  drive 
two  lines  of  looms.  These  slender  or  branch  shafts  are  mounted  with  pulleys,  each  of 
which  drives  foor  looms  by  four  separate  bands. 
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In  tbe  wcond  and  third  floors,  where  the  throstles  are  placed,  the  shaft  d  is  seen  in 
tht  sectum  to  driye  the  following  shafts  :  — 

Upon  the  main  oprigfat  shaft  d  (Jig.  735),  there  are  in  each  of  these  stories  two 
horiiootsl  bevel  wheels,  with  their  iiioes  fronting  each  other  (shown  plainly  over  dd), 
by  which  are  moved  two  smaller  vertical  bevel  wheels,  on  whose  respective  axes  are 
two  pinUel  shafts,  one  over  each  other,  g  g,  which  traverse  the  whole  length  of  the 
baiUiiig.  These  two  shafts  move  therefore  with  eqnal  velocities,  and  in  opposite 
direetlooi  They  ran  along  the  middle  space  of  each  apartment ;  and  wherever  they 
pMtherectangnlar  line  of  two  throstle  fhtmes  (as  shown  at  7  in  the  ground  plan)  they 
iR  eieh  provided  with  a  pulley ;  while  the  steam  pulleys  on  the  axes  of  two  conti- 
gooDi  throstles  in  one  line  are  placed  as  far  apart  as  the  two  diameters  of  the  said  shaft- 
poQeji  An  endless  strap  goes  from  the  pulley  of  the  uppermost  horizontal  shaft 
roQod  the  steam  or  driving- policy  of  one  throstle  frame ;  then  up  over  the  pulley  g, 
tiie  neond  or  lower  shaft,  g ;  next  up  over  the  steam  pulley  of  a  second  throstle ;  and, 
Iiitly,  ap  to  the  pulley  ot  the  top  shaft,  g.    See  gg  in  the  throstle  floors  of  the  cross 

MCtWD. 

In  the  preparation  room,  three  horixontal  shafts  are  led  pretty  close  to  the  ceiling 
thnogh  the  whole  length  of  the  building.  The  middle  one,  h  (see  the  plan,^^.  733), 
adriTen  immediately  by  bevel  wheels  from  the  main  upright  shaft  d  (fig,  734).  The 
tvondeones  t,  t,  which  run  near  the  window  walls,  are  driven  by  two  horizontal  shafts, 
vhich  lesd  to  these  side  shafts.  The  latter  are  mounted  with  pulleys,  in  correspondence 
vith  theiteam  pulleys  of  the  two  lines  of  carding  engines,  as  seen  between  the  cards  in 
tlie  pfau.  The  middle  shaft  A,  drives  the  two  lines  of  bobbin  and  fly  frames,  e,  e,  e,  b 
(lee  eron  section),  and  short  shafts  i,  t,  seen  in  the  cross  section  of  this  floor,  moved 
fi«B  the  middle  shaft  h,  turning  the  gallows  fixed  to  the  ceiling,  over  the  drawing 
lod  jaek  firamea,  give  motion  to  the  latter  two  sets  of  machines.    See  c  d  in  the  cross 

NetlOBi 

To  drive  the  mules  in  the  uppermost*  story,  a  horizontal  shaft  k  (see  longitudinal  and 

croa  leetioDS,  as  well  as  ground  plan)  runs  through  the  middle  line  of  the  building, 

nd  reeeives  motion  fit>m  beyel  wheels  placed  on  the  main  upright  shaft,  </,  immediately 

besfsth  the  ceiling  of  the  uppermost  story.    From  that  horizontal  shaft,  k,  at  every 

iBOiMid  mule,  a  slender  upriffht  shaft,  I,  passing  through  both  stories,  is  driven  (see  both 

leetioBsX    Upon  these  upnght  branch  shafts  are  pulleys  in  each  story,  one  of  which 

«nres  ftr  two  moles,  standing  back  to  back  against  each  other.     To  the  single  mules 

at  the  ends  of  the  rooms,  the  motions  are  given  by  still  slenderer  upright  shafts,  which 

Mand  upon  the  head  stocks,  and  driye  them  b^  wheel-work,  the  steps  (top  bearings) 

«f  the  uafts  being  fixed  to  brackets  in  the  ceiling. 

In  the  attic,  a  horizontal  shaft  m  m,  runs  lengthwise  near  the  middle  of  the  roof,  and 
k  driren  by  wheel- work  ftrom  the  upright  shaft.  This  shaft,  in,  gives  motion  to  the 
warping  mills  and  dressing  machines. 

Tlua  cotton  mill  having  been  erected  according  to  plans  devised  and  executed  by 
that  TeiT  eminent  engineer,  Mr.  Fairbaim,  of  Manchester,  may  be  justly  reckoned  a 
modd  of  factory  architecture.  It  is  mounted  with  1320  power>looms,  of  which  each 
100  require  steam  power  equivalent  to  25  horses  to  impel  them,  inclusive  of  the  prepara- 
tioo  aiid  spinning  operations  competent  to  supply  the  looms  with  yam. 

Ten  looms,  with  the  requisite  dressing,  without  spinning,  are  considered  to  be  equi- 
▼alent  to  1  horse  power  m  a  steam  engine.  Steam  power  equivalent  to  1  horse  will 
drive— 

500  mule  spindles, 
300  self-actor  spindles, 

180  throstle  spindles  of  the  common  construction ;  in  which  estimate  the  requisite 
preparation  processes  are  included. 
In  Mr.  M'Clure's  mill  there  are  in  the  throstle-frame 

floors         ....----    27,200   spindles 
And  in  the  mule  floors 34,200         „ 


Total  yam  spindles    -    61,400 

To  which  add,  power-looms  1320,  producing  the  product  of  the  spindles,  in  the  shape 
of  300,000  yards  of  cloth  in  every  week  of  60  hours. 

One  of  the  most  compact  and  best  regulated  modem  factories,  on  the  small  scale, 
which  we  visited  in  Lancashire,  consisted  of  the  following  system  of  machines  :  — 

1  willow,  1  blowing  machine,  1  lap  machine,  capable,  together,  of  cleansing  and 
lapping  9000  pomids  of  cotton  per  week,  if  required. 
SI  cards,  breakers,  and  finishers,  which  carded  5000  lbs.  of  cotton  erery  week  of 

60  hoars'  work,  being  about  240  lbs.  per  card. 
3  dniwing-fhimes,  of  3  heads  each. 
Y0L.il  8 
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3  coarse  bobbin  and  fiy  frames. 
7  fine  bobbin  and  fly  frames.     No  stretcher  mule. 
12  self-actor  mules,  of  Sharp  and  Boberts's  construction,  of  404  spindles  eteh 

=  4848  mule  spindles. 
10  throstle  frames,  of  236  spindles  each  csi2360  spindles. 
7  dressing  machines. 
236  power-looms. 
2  warping  mills. 
300  winding  spindles  for  winding  the  warp. 
The  rovings  have  4  hanks  in  the  pound,  and  are  spun  into  yam  No.  38  on  the 
throstle^  as  well  as  the  mule. 

One  bobbin  of  the  roving  (compressed)  lasts  5  days  on  the  self- actors,  and  6  days  oa 
the  throstles. 

According  to  the  estimate  of  Peel  and  Williams,  of  Manchester,  66  horses  power  of 
a  steam  engine  are  equivalent  to  396  power-looms,  including  16  dressing  machines; 
the  cloth  being  36  inches  wide  upon  the  average,  and  the  yam  varying  in  fineness  firom 
I2's  to  40*s,  the  mean  being  26's.  Here,  the  spinning  and  preparation  not  being 
included,  the  allowance  of  power  will  appear  to  be  high.  The  estimate  giTen  aboTe 
assigns  10  looms,  with  the  requisite  dressing,  to  1  horse ;  but  the  latter  assigns  no  more 
than  6. 

For  the  following  experimental  results,  carefully  made  with  an  improved  steam 
engine  indicator,  upon  the  principle  of  Mr.  Watt's  construction,  we  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  Bennet,  an  engineer  in  Manchester.  His  mode  of  proceeding  was  to  deter- 
mine, first  of  all,  the  power  exerted  by  the  factory  steam  engine  when  all  the  machines 
of  the  various  floors  were  in  action ;  then  to  detach,  or  throw  out  of  gear,  each  system 
of  machines,  and  to  note  the  diminution  of  force  now  exercised.  Finally,  when  all  the 
machines  were  disengaged,  he  determined  the  power  requisite  to  move  the  engine  itself 
as  well  as  the  great  gearing- wheels  and  shafts  of  the  factory. 

He  found  at  the  factory  of  J.  A.  Beayer,  Esq.,  in  Manchester,  that  500  calico  looms 
(without  dressing)  took  the  power  of  33  horses,  which  assigns  15  looms  to  1  hone 
power. 

At  Messrs.  Birley*s  factory,  in  Manchester,  he  found  that  1080  spindles  in  3  aelf- 
actor  mules  took  2*59  horses,  being  417  spindles  for  I  horse  power;  that  3960  spindles 
in  1 1  self-actors  took  8'33  horses,  being  475  spindles  per  horse  power ;  1,080  spindles 
in  3  self-actors  took  2  horses,  being  540  spindles  per  horse. 

At  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Sons,  in  Manchester,  that  585  looms  in  weaving  fostians  of 
various  breadths  took  54  horses  power,  exclusive  of  dressing  machines,  being  1 1  looms 
to  1  horse. 

At  J.  A.  Beaver*s,  on  another  occasion,  he  found  that  1200  spindles,  of  Danforth's 
construction,  took  21  horses,  being  57  spindles  per  horse  power  ;  and  that  in  a  ieeond 
trial  the  power  of  22  horses  was  required  for  the  same  effect,  being  54  Danforth's 
spindles  per  horse  power. 

An  excellent  engine  of  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt,  being  tried  by  the  indicator, 
afforded  the  following  results  in  a  factory  :  — 

A  60  horse  boat-engine  (made  as  for  a  steam  boat)  took 

14^  horses  power  to  drive  the  engine  with  the  shafls  14*5 
3 J  blowing  machines,  with  their  3  fans  -  -  -  21*55 
10  dressing  machines  --.---  10'25 
12  self-actor  mules  of  360  spindles  each  (720  spindles 

per  horse  power)       --.---       6«oo 
6  Danforth*s  throstle  frames,  containing  570  spindles  (96 

in  each),  being  93  spindles  to  1  horse  power        -       6*20 

At  BoUington,  in  a  worsted  mill,  he  found  that  106^  spindles,  including  preparation, 
took  1  horse  power  upon  throstles.  N.  B.  There  is  no  carding  in  the  long  wool  or 
worsted  manufacture  for  merinos. 

At  Bradford,  in  Yorkshire,  he  found  that  a  40  horse  power  boat-en^ne,  of  Boulton 
and  Watt's,  drove  598  calico  looms,  6  dressing  machines  (equivalent  to  dress  warp  for 
180  of  the  said  looms),  and  I  mechanics'  workshop,  which  took  2  horses  power.  Other 
engineers  estimate  200  common  throstle  Spindles,  by  themselves,  to  be  equivalent  to 
the  power  of  1  horse. 

The  shafts  which  drive  the  cards  revolve  about  120  times  per  minute,  with  a  driving 
pulley  of  from  1 5  to  1 7  inches  in  diameter. 

The  shafts  of  the  drawing  and  the  bobbin  and  fly  frames  revolve  from  160  to  SOO 
times  per  minute,  with  pulleys  from  18  to  24  inches  in  diameter. 

The  shafts  of  throstle  frames  in  general  turn  at  the  rate  of  from  220  to  240  times  per 
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ninote,  iritb  driving  pnllejfl  18  inches  in  diameter,  xrhen  they  are  spinning  yarn 
of  from  Na  35  to  40.  The  shafts  of  mules  revolve  about  130  times  per  minute,  with 
palkj  16  inches  in  diameter. 

Theiha^  of  power  looms  revolve  from  110  to  120  times  per  minute,  with  pulleys 
15  inches  in  diameter. 

The  ihafts  of  dressing  machines  revolve  60  times  per  minute,  with  pulleys  14  inches 
in  diameter. 

Before  quitting  the  generalities  of  the  cotton  manufacture  we  may  state  the  following 
faets  communicated  also  by  Mr.  Bennet :  — 

A  waggon-shaped  boiler,  well  set,  will  evaporate  12  cubic  ft  of  water  with  1  cwt.  of 
coals;  ami  a  steam-boiler  with  winding  flues  will  evaporate  17  cubic  ft  with  the  same 
▼eight  of  fuel :  7-^  lbs.  of  coals  of  the  former  boiler  are  equivalent  to  1  horse  power 
exerted  for  an  hoar,  estimating  that  a  horse  can  raise  33,000  lbs.  1  foot  high  in  a 
minute. 

Tbe  first  cotton  mill  upon  the  fire-proof  plan  was  erected  by  the  Messrs.  Strutt, 

tt  Belper,  in  the  year  1797 ;  that  of  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Lee,  at  Manchester,  in  1801  ; 

that  of  H.  Houldsworth,  Esq.,  of  Glasgow,  in  1802  ;  and  that  of  James  Kennc<ly,  at 

HaDcliester,  in  1805  ;  since  which  time  many  good  factories  have  been  built  fire-proof^ 

like  Mr.  M'Clure's. 

Tlie  heating  of  the  apartments  of  cotton  factories  is  effected  by  a  due  distribution  of 

eist-iron  pipes,  of  about  7  or  8  inches  diameter,  which  are  usually  suspended  a  little 

way  below  the  ceilings,  traverse  the  rooms  in  their  whole  length,  and  are  filled  with 

steam  from  boilers  exterior  to  the  building.  .  It  has  been  ascertained  that  one  cubic 

ibot  of  boiler  will  heat  fully  more  than  2,000  cubic  ft.  of  space  in  a  cotton  mill,  and 

Daiotain  it  at  the  temperature  of  about  75^  Fahr.     If  we  reckon  25  cubic  ft  contents 

of  water  in  a  waggon-shaped  steam  boiler  as  equivalent  to  I  horse  power,  such  a 

boikr  would  be  capable  of  warming  50,000  cubic  ft.  of  space ;  and  therefore  a  10 

hone  steam  boiler  will  be  able  to  heat  500,000  cubic  ft.  of  air  from  the  average 

temperatore,  50^,  of  our  climate,  up  to  75^,  or  perhaps  even  80^  Fahr. 

It  has  been  also  ascertained  that  in  a  weU-built  cotton  mill,  one  superficial  foot  of 
exterior  surface  of  cast-iron  steam  pipe  will  warm  200  cubic  ft  of  air.  In  common 
CMes  for  heating  churches  and  public  rooms,  we  believe  that  one-half  of  the  above 
heatiog  sar£aee  will  be  found  adequate  to  produce  a  sufficiently  genial  temperature 
in  the  air.  The  temperature  of  the  steam  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  that 
in  Mr.  Watt's  low-pressure  engines,  only  a  few  degrees  above  212^ — the  boiling  point 
of  water. 

The  pipes  must  be  freely  slung,  and  left  at  liberty  to  expand  and  contract  under 
tbe  changes  of  temperature,  having  one  end  at  least  connected  with  a  flexible  pipe  of 
eopper  or  wrought  iron,  of  a  swan-neck  shape.  Through  this  pi^  the  water  of 
eondensation  is  allowed  to  run  off.  The  pipes  should  not  be  laid  in  a  horizontal 
direction,  bnt  have  a  sufficient  slope  to  discharge  the  water.  The  pipes  are  cast  from 
half  an  inch  to  three-quarters  thick  in  the  metal.  In  practice  the  expansion  of  steam 
pipes  of  cast-iron  may  be  taken  at  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  a  length  of  10  feet, 
when  they  are  heated  fh>m  a  little  above  the  freezing  to  the  boiling  point  of  water. 
The  apper  surface  of  a  horizontal  steam  pipe  is  apt  to  become  hotter  than  the  bottom, 
of  the  water  be  allowed  to  stagnate  in  it ;  the  difference  being  occasionally  so  great,  as 
to  cause  a  pipe  60  feet  long  to  be  bent  up  two  inches  in  the  middle. 

In  arranging  the  steam  pipes  provision  ought  to  be  made  not  only  for  the  discharge 
of  the  water  of  condensation,  as  above  stated,  but  for  the  ready  escape  of  the  air;  other- 
wise the  steam  will  not  enter  freely.  Even  after  the  pipes  are  filled  with  steam,  a 
little  of  it  should  be  allowed  to  escape  at'  some  extreme  orifice,  to  prevent  the  re- 
accomnlation  of  air  discharged  from  the  water  of  the  steam  boiler.  In  consequence 
of  water  being  left  in  the  pipes  serious  accidents  may  happen  ;  for  the  next  time 
the  steam  is  admitted  into  them,  the  regularity  of  heating  and  expansion  is  im- 
peded, some  part  of  the  pipe  may  crack,  or  a  violent  explosion  may  take  place,  and 
the  joints  may  be  racked  to  a  very  considerable  distance,  every  way.  from  the  place 
of  mpture,  by  the  alternate  expansions  and  condensations.  The  pipes  should  there- 
fore be  laid,  so  as  to  have  the  least  possible  declivity,  in  the  directiuo  of  the  motion  of 
the  steam. 

Formerly,  when  drying  rooms  in  calico  printing  works  were  heated  by  iron  stoves, 
or  cockles,  their  inmates  were  very  unhealthy,  and  became  emaciated  ;  since  they  have 
been  heated  by  steam  pipes  the  health  of  the  people  has  become  remarkably  good,  aud 
their  appearance  frequently  blooming. 

FacTOBY  is  also  a  place  where  factors  meet  to  dispose  of  goods,  as  Tea  factories, 
&c.  &<x 

FAHLERZ.  Grey  copper-ore,  called  also  Panabase,  from  the  many  oxides  it 
contains,  and  Tetrahedrite  from  its  form. 
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The  analysif  of  a  cryttalliaed  specimen  from  Hael  Prosper,  in  Cornwall,  gwre 

Copper  -  -  -  - 

Silrer    -  -  -  - 

Iron       -  -  -  - 

Zinc      -  -  .  - 

The  following  analysiB  by  M.  Rose,  will  show  the  yariation  in  composition  of  thit 
interesting  mineral : — 


30-18 

Antimony 

- 

-     28*66 

traces 

Arsenic     - 

«                     m 

-       4-40 

6-99 

Sulphur     - 

' 

-     S5-04 

traces 

1.  St.  Marie  Anxillines,  in  Alsace    - 

2.  Gersdorf,  Freiburg       .        -        - 

3.  Kapnik,  Hungary         -        -        - 

4.  Dillenburg,  in  Nassau 

5.  Mine  Zidda,  at  CUusthal     - 

Besides  Arsenic,  1 

Sulphur. 

Antimony. 

Copper. 

26*83                  12-46 
26*33                  16*52 
25*77                 23*94 
25*03                 25-27 
24-73                 28-24 

ron.  Zinc,  and  Silver. 

40-60 
88-63 
37-98 
88-42 
34-48 

FiECULA.    See  Fbcula. 

Faience,  a  pottery  made  at  Faenza,  with  a  common  earthenware  body, 
covered  with  a  glaze  and  enamelled  with  painted  designs.  It  has  been  sometimes 
called  Raphael  ware,  because  it  has  been  supposed  the  designs  of  the  great  painter 
were  used  to  ornament  it  The  Raphael  who  decorated  much  of  the  poroeUin  of  the 
sixteenth  century  was  Raffiaelo  Ciaria  d'Urbino. 

FAINTS  is  the  name  of  the  impure  spirit  which  comes  OTer  first  and  last  in  die 
distillation  of  whiskey ;  the  former  being  called  the  stron^f  and  the  latter,  which  is 
much  more  abundant,  the  weak  faints.  This  crude  spirit  is  much  impregnated  with 
foetid  essential  oil  (fusel  oil) ;  it  is  therefore  very  unwholesome,  and  most  be  purified 
by  rectification. 

FALSE  SILVER.  A  name  given  by  the  ancients,  in  all  probabili^,  to  sine. 
Strabo,  in  a  passage  quoted  in  Watson's  Chemical  E$9ay8^  speaks  of  false  sOver,  with 
the  addition  of  copper,  making  orichalcum,  or  brass. 

FALSE  TOPAZ.  A  light  yellow  pellucid  Tariety  of  quarts  crystal.  It  may  be 
distinguished  firom  yellow  topaz,  for  which,  when  cut,  it  is  frequently  substitated,  by 
its  difference  of  crystalline  form,  the  absence  of  cleavage,  inferior  hardness,  and  lower 
specific  gravity.    Found  in  the  Brazils,  &c. 

FAN  (j^bentoc'A  Fr. ;  FScher,  Germ.)  is  usually  a  semi-circular  piece  of  silk  or 
paper,  pasted  double,  enclosing  slender  slips  of  wood,  ivory,  tortoise-shell,  whalebone, 
&c.,  arranged  like  the  tail  of  a  peacock  in  a  radiating  form,  and  susceptible  of  being 
folded  together  and  expanded  at  pleasure.  This  well-known  hand  ornament  is  nsed  by 
ladies  to  cool  their  faces  by  agitating  the  air.  Fans  made  of  feathers,  like  the  wing  of  a 
bird,  hsTC  been  employed  from  time  immemorial  by  the  natiyes  of  tropical  countriesL 

Fan  is  also  the  name  of  the  apparatus  for  winnowing  com,  fbr  urging  the  fim  of 
Aimaces,  and  for  purposes  of  yentilation.  For  an  account  of  the  pow^fnl  blowing 
and  ventilating  fim  machines,  see  Iron  Mamopacturb  snd  Ventduatiom  op  fifnins. 

FANG,  a  mining  term,  A  niche  cut  in  the  side  of  an  adit  or  shaft,  to  serve  as  an 
air  course.     Sometimes  the  tenn  afanging  is  applied  to  a  main  of  wood  pipes. 

FARINA  (Faruie,  Fr. ;  Mehl^  Germ.)  is  the  flower  of  any  species  of  com,  or 
starchy  root,  such  as  potato,  arrow-root,  &o.     See  Bread  and  Starch. 

FATS  {GratMes,  Fr. ;  Fette,  Germ.)  occur  in  a  great  number  of  the  animal  tissues, 
being  abundant  under  the  skin  in  what  is  called  the  cellular  membrane,  round  the 
kidneys,  in  the  folds  of  the  omentum,  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  in  the  mediastinom, 
the  mesenteric  web,  as  well  as  upon  the  surface  of  the  intestines,  and  among  many  of 
the  muscles.  Fats  vary  in  consistence,  colour,  and  smell,  according  to  the  uniTiffili 
from  which  they  are  obtained  ;  thus,  they  are  generally  fluid  in  the  cetaceous  tribes, 
soft  and  rank-flavoured  in  the  carnivorous,  solid  and  nearly  scentless  in  the  ruminants, 
usually  white  and  copious  in  well-fed  young  animals;  yellowish  and  more  scanty  in  the 
old.  Their  consistence  varies  also  according  to  the  organ  of  their  production ;  being 
firmer  under  the  skin  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  kidneys  than  among  the 
movable  viscera.  Fat  forms  about  one-twentieth  of  the  weight  of  a  healthy  animal. 
But  as  taken  out  by  the  butcher  it  is  not  pure ;  for  being  of  a  vesicular  structure,  it  is 
always  enclosed  in  membranes,  mixed  with  blood,  blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  &e. 
These  forei^  matters  must  first  be  separated  in  some  measure  mechanically,  after 
the  fat  is  mmced  small,  and  then  more  completely  by  melting  it  with  hot  water, 
passing  it  through  a  sieve,  and  letting  the  whole  cool  very  slowly.  By  this  means  a 
cake  of  cleansed  fat  will  be  obtained. 
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Bneonnot  and  Baq)til  have  sbown  that  solid  animal  fktB  are  composed  of  rerj 

null  mieroaeopic,  partly  polygonal,  partly  reniform  particles,  which  are  connected 

together  by  very  tlun  membranes.    These  may  be  mptnred  by  mechanical  means, 

tha  Rparated  by  tritnrating  the  fresh  fiits  with  cold  water,  and  passing  the  unctuous 

nutter  through  a  sieve.  The  particles  float  in  the  water,  bnt  erentnally  collect  in  a  white 

gmniiar  erystalline  appearance,  like  starch.    Each  of  them  consists  of  a  vesicular  in- 

t^pment,  of  the  nature  of  stearine,  and  an  interior  fluid  like  elaine,  which  afterwards 

exudes.    The  granules  float  in  the  water,  but  subside  in  spirits  of  wine.    When 

difMted  in  strong  alcohol,  the  liquid  part  dissoWes,  bnt  the  solid  remains.     These 

isfticles  differ  in  shape  and  size,  as  obtained  from  different  animals ;  those  of  the 

ott^  oz,  sheep,  are  polygonal,  and  from  jj  to  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter  ;  those  of  the 

nw  are  kidn^-shaped,  and  from  ji  to  ijg ;  those  of  man  are  polygonal,  and  from  j^  to 

Jy;  those  of  insects  are  spherical,  and  at  most  ^J^  of  an  inch. 

Fats  all  melt  at  a  temperature  moch  nnder  212^  F.  MThen  strongly  heated  with 
esnlaei  of  air,  they  diffuse  white  pungent  fumes,  then  blacken,  and  take  fire.  When 
aljeeted  to  distillation  the^  afford  a  changed  fluid  oil,  carburetted  hydrogen,  and  the 
other  products  of  oily  bodies.  Exposed  for  a  certain  time  to  the  atmosphere,  they 
beeooe  rancid,  and  generate  the  same  fat  acid  as  they  do  by  saponification.  In  their 
fresh  state  Uiey  are  all  composed  principally  of  stearine,  margarine,  and  oleine,  with  a 
litile  eolooring  and  odorous  matter  ;  and  in  some  species,  hircine,  from  the  goat  ; 
phnrrninti,  firom  the  dolphin ;  and  butyrine  from  butter.  By  subjecting  them  to  a 
mnaX  degne  of  cold,  and  compressing  them  between  the  folds  of  blotting  paper,  a  resi- 
inm  ia  obtained,  consisting  diiefly  of  stearine  and  margarine  ;  the  latter  of  which 
Bsn[  be  dissolved  ont  by  oil  of  turpentine. 
berfamdMuUom,  Suet, — When  f^h,  this  is  an  insipid,  nearly  inodorous  fitt,  of  a  firm 
almost  insoluble  in  alcohol,  entirely  so,  if  taken  from  the  kidneys  and 
web  of  the  ox,  the  sheep,  the  goat,  and  the  stag.  It  Taries  in  its  whiteness 
and  combustibility,  with  the  species  and  health  of  the  animals.  They  may 
aU  be  pvrified  in  the  manner  aboTO  described.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  developes 
readilT  tlie  a^  ihts  by  stirring  it  through  melted  suet.  Alkalies,  by  saponification, 
g^  nae  to  one  of  die  three  acids, — the  stearic,  margaric,  or  oleic,  ^eef  suet  consists 
of  stearine,  margarine,  and  oleine ;  mutton  and  goat  suet  contain  a  little  hircine.  The 
Bpaeilic  gravity  of  the  tallow  of  which  common  candles  are  made  is,  by  Ure*s  expcri- 
BeBta,  0^36.  The  melting  point  of  suet  is  fh>m  98^  to  104^  F.  The  proportion 
0f  solid  and  fluid  fht  in  it  is  somewhat  variable,  bnt  the  former  is  in  much  larger 
piopoftion.  Mutton  suet  is  soluble  in  44  parts  of  boiling  alcohol,  of  0*820 ;  beef 
floec  in  44  parts.  Marrow  fiu  cansists  of  76  of  stearine,  and  24  of  oleine  ;  it  melts  at 
115«  F. 

Hefa  lard  is  soft,  fhsible  at  81^  F.,  convertible,  by  an  alkaline  solution,  into  a 
itaanse,  margarate,  oleate,  and  glycerine.     Its  sp.  grav,  is  0*938,  at  50^  F.    It  consists 
of  ^  of  oleiM,  and  88  of  stearine,  in  100  parts. 
Ootrnt'/ai  ccmsists  of  68  oleine  and  32  stearine. 

BmtUr^  in  summer  consists  of  60  of  oleine  and  40  of  stearine ;  in  winter,  of  35  of 
olone,  and  65  of  stearine ;  the  former  substance  being  yellow  and  the  other  white.  It 
differs,  however,  as  produced  from  the  milk  of  different  cows,  and  also  according  to 
thfsir  pastore. 

Chevrenl  has  investigated  with  great  care  the  composition  of  &ts.    He  has  shown 
ttiaft  they  are  mixtures  of  simple  fiiUs  as  oleine,  steanne,  and  margarine.    For  his  in- 
vestigations see  those  articles  in  Watu'  "  Dictionary  of  Chemistry." 
See  Oltcerikb,  Mabgabivb,  Oleins,  Soap,  Stearins. 
The  following  statement  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Braconnot : — 

Oleine.  Steerine.  Olefne.   Stearine. 


Hog's  lard  -  -  -  62  38 
Ox  marrow  -  -  24  76 
Goose  flu    •        •        -68        32 


Duck  flit  •  -  -  72  28 
Ox  tallow  -  .  -  25  75 
Mutton  suet        -        -    26        74 


Tlie  late  Dr.  Robert  Dnndas  Thomson  gave  the  following  list  of  animal  fists  and 
their  mdting  points : — 

Duck's  fkt  .        -        -77*^ 

Dog 79} 

Fox 129 

Hare  ....  117J 
Hog's  lard  .  -  -  80*6 
Hone  grease      -       •       -    140 


Badger fkt 
Beeftallow 

-  86° 

-  98i 

Calf. 

-     136-8 

Camri 

-     131 

CoehinenlfiU     - 

-     104 

Cow's  bolter      • 

-       79-7 

FAULTS. 

Human  fat 

Pheasant     - 

Turkey 

Stearine  (human) 
„       (sheep)  - 
(oxen)    - 
(hog)     - 

-  77^ 

-  109 

-  113 

-  120 

-  109 

-  Ill 

-  109 

Stearinc  (dnck)    - 
Cetine 
Chlorestine 
Cantharides  fat    - 
Margarine  (butter) 
Palmitine    - 
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'     109<^ 

-  120 

-  278 

-  93i 

-  105 

-  115 

The  purification  and  decoloration  of  fats  has  been  the  object  of  many  patents. 
One  of  the  best  is  to  mix  2  per  cent  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  with  a  quantity  of 
water,  in  which  the  tallow  is  heated  for  some  time  with  much  stirring;  to  allow  the 
materials  to  cool,  to  take  ofif  the  supernatant  fat,  and  to  re-melt  it  with  abundance  of 
hot  water.  More  tallow  will  thus  be  obtained,  and  that  considerably  whiter  and 
harder  than  is  usually  procured  by  the  melters. 

Dr.  lire  stated  that  he  found  that  chlorine  and  chloride  of  lime  did  not  improve, 
but  rather  deteriorated,  the  appearances  of  oils  and  other  fatty  bodies.  According  to 
Appert,  minced  suet  subjected  to  the  action  of  high-pressure  steam  in  a  digester, 
at  250°  or  260®  P.,  becomes  so  hard  as  to  be  sonorous  when  struck,  whiter,  and 
capable,  when  made  into  candles,  of  giving  a  superior  light.  A  convenient  mode 
of  rendering  minced  tallow,  or  melting  it,  is  to  put  it  in  a  tub,  and  drive  steam 
through  it  from  numerous  orifices  in  ramifying  pipes  placed  near  the  bottom. 
Mr.  Watts'  plan  of  purifying  fats,  patented  in  March,  1836,  has  been  successful. 
He  employs  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  to  which  he  adds  a  little  nitric  acid,  with  a  very 
small  quantity  of  bichromate  of  potash  to  supply  oxygen,  and  some  oxalic  acid. 
These  are  mixed  with  the  fat  in  the  steaming  tub.  When  the  lumps  of  it  are  nearly 
dissolved,  he  takes  for  every  ton  of  fat,  one  pound  of  strong  nitric  acid,  diluted  with 
one  quart  of  water  ;  to  which  he  adds  two  ounces  of  alcohol,  naphtha,  sulphuric  ether, 
or  spirits  of  turpentine ;  and  after  introducing  this  mixture,  he  continues  the  boiling 
for  half  an  hour.    The  fat  is  finally  washed. 

Others  hare  proposed  to  use  vegetable  or  animal  charcoal  first,  especially  for  rancid 
oils,  then  to  heat  them  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  conmion  salt,  which 
is  supposed  to  precipitate  the  fetid  albuminous  matter. 

Mr.  Prynne  obtained  a  patent  in  March,  1840,  for  purifying  tallow  for  the  candle* 
maker,  by  heating  it  along  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda  for  8  hours, 
letting  the  whole  cool,  removing  the  tallow  to  another  vessel,  heating  it  by  means  of 
steam  up  to  206®  F.,  along  with  dry  carbonate  of  potash  (pearlash)  :  letting  this  mix- 
tore  cool  very  slowly ;  and  finally  removing  the  tallow  to  a  vessel  inclosed  in  steam, 
fo  as  to  expel  any  subsidiary  moisture. 

A  patent  for  a  like  purpose  was  obtained  in  June,  1842,  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Watson.  lie 
avails  himself  of  the  blanching  power  of  oxygen,  as  evolved  firom  permanganate  of 
potash  (chameleon  mineral),  in  the  act  of  its  decomposition  by  acids,  while  in  contact 
with  the  melted  fat.  He  prescribes  a  leaden  vessel  (a  well  joined  wooden  tub  will 
also  serve)  for  operating  upon  the  melted  tallow  with  one-twentieth  of  its  weight  of 
the  manganate  dissolved  in  water,  and  acidulated  to  the  taste.  The  whole  are  to  be 
well  mixed,  and  gradually  heated  fh>m  150®  up  to  212®  F.,  and  maintained  at  that 
temperature  for  an  hour.  On  account  of  the  tendency  of  the  dissolved  man- 
ganate to  spontaneous  decomposition,  it  should  be  added  to  the  dilute  acid,  mixed 
with  the  fat  previously  melted  at  the  lowest  temperature  consistent  with  its  fluidity. 
Mr.  Wilson,  of  Vauxhall,  has  applied  centrifugal  action  to  the  separation  of  the 
liquid  from  the  more  solid  parts  of  fatty  matters,  employing  in  preference  the  hydro- 
extractors  used  by  Seyrig  and  Co.  for  drying  textile  fabrics.  Mr.  Wilson  applies  a 
stout  cotton  twill  in  addition  to  the  wire-grating;  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  digging  the  concrete  parts,  and  to  prevent  them  from  clogging  the  interstices  for 
the  discharge  of  the  oily  matter,  he  places  the  whole  in  a  bag  8  inches  in  diameter, 
and  of  such  length  that  when  laid  on  the  rotating  machine  against  the  grating  the 
two  ends  will  meet.  The  speed  of  the  machine  must  be  kept  below  that  at  which 
stearic  acid  or  stearine  would  pass ;  which  is  known  by  the  limpidity  of  the  expressed 
fluid.  To  take  advantage  of  the  liquefying  influence  of  heat,  he  keeps  the  tempera- 
ture of  his  own  room  about  2®  F.  above  that  of  the  substances  under  treatment. 

The  chemistry  of  fat  will  be  found  in  Watts  *'  Dictionary  of  Chemistry.**  For 
Imports,  &c.,  see  Tallow. 

FAULTS  {Failles,  Fr.),  in  mining,  are  disturbances  of  the  strata  which  interrupt 
the  miner's  operations,  and  put  him  at  a  loss  to  discover  where  the  vein  of  ore  or  bed 
of  coal  has  been  "  thrown  "  by  the  convulsion  of  nature. 

A  mineral  vein  may  be  regarded  as  a  fissure  formed  by  the  consolidation  of  the 
rocks  in  which  it  exists,  or  by  some  movement  of  the  entire  mass,  producing  these 
cracks  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  greatest  mechanical  force ;  these  have  been  even- 
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wwblchwefind  inihem.  After 
e,  (here  baa  Bometimea  been  «  moTeroent  of  a  portion  of  Ihe  ground, 
and  tliemiDeraLTeia,orlode,bubeea  fractured.  A  Bioiple  illnstration  of  this  igthe  fol- 
lowing, ^.736,  vhere  we  h&re  Ibe  minrrol  vein  dislocBled,  &nd  lubKciuemlf  lo  Ihe  dis- 
location there  haa  been  a  formation  of  a  string  of  spathose  iron,  following  the  bending* 
of  «  cracit  formed  by  tbe  mOTement,  which,  in  this  case,  bas  been  kra  than  the  width 
of  (be  lode.  In  tbehrgemajoritjof  eiamplea  th*  •'hea»e"or  "  throw  "of  (he  lode  b»« 
been  Terj considerable.  It  Uosiuil  to  speak  of  B_/iiiiffasirtbe  fieiure  bad  actDallfiuoTed 
thelode.  It  should  be  undentood  thataoactatilinaTemeDIof  great  masses  of  the  solid 
eanh  is  implied,  and  consequently,  Ibe  lode  baling  been  formed  before  the  movement,  it 
is  moTed  with  tbe  rock  in  which  it  is  enclosed.  Fig.  738  is  the  plan  of  veios  1,  S,  3, 4, 
and  an  ElTan  course  a  a,  which  have  been  dislocated  along  the  line  b.  c,  and  all  the 
lodes  and  tbe  El  van  course  moved.  In  this  case  the  movement  haa  probably  taken  place 
from  the  North  towards  tbe  Sontb.  This  disturbance  will  be  continued  to  a  great 
depth,  and  in  Jig.  737  is  a  section  showing  tbe  dislocation  of  a  lode  into  three  parts.  In 


this  case  the  moremenl  haa  probablv  been  the  nbtidenee  of  that  portion  of  the  ground 
containing  the  lode  b,  and  the  i^irther  sabsidence  of  that  portion  conl^niog  the  lode 
a  ;  the  condition  of  the  sur&ce  being  subsequently  altered  by  denudation.  The  In- 
cliDalion  of  a  lode  Is  frequently  cbang^  bj  these  movements,  uiniJSc).  739  supposes  c<f 
to  represent  the  original  condition  of  the  lode  by  a  eoovulsioa,  the  portion  a  b  baa 
&lleD  away  leaving  a  chasm  between,  and  the  "dip"  or  inclination  of  the  lode  is 
therefore  materially  changed.  The  direction  of  the  lode  is  frequently  altered  by 
these  moTemenls.  Many  lodes  in  Cornwall  have  a  direction  from  the  N.  of  E.  to  the 
8.  of  W.  up  to  a  ftnlt,  on  the  other  side  of  which  the  direction  is  changed  from  tbe  8. 
of  E.  to  tbe  N.  of  W.  Where  these  disturbances  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  the  diffl- 
Culliei  of  mining  are  gt«atly  increased. 

The  dislocations  and  obslnictiouB  found  in  coal-fields,  which  render  the  search  fbr 
coal  to  difficnlt,  and  their  mining  so  laboriona  and  uncertain,  are  the  following:  — 

1.  DUut.    a.  Slipi  or  Faulu.    S.  Hitcha.     4.  TTOvhla. 

The  first  three,  infer  dislocation  of  the  strata;  the  fourth,  changes  in  the  bed  of  eoal 
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1.  A  liiif  i«  a  wall  of  eztmieont  natter,  wjiiob  diTidc*  kll  Ihe  bed*  in  a  coal-flcU. 

DikM  extend  Dot  onlf  in  one  liDeof  boring  throngb  eoal-fieldi  for  iii>n7miUa,lNit 
run  anmelimes  in  dtffereDl  directioni,  and  have  often  irregular  bmdings,  bat  no  liwip 
angalar  tarns.  When  from  ■  few  feel  to  a  few  fathomain  thickDeta,  they  occur  aonie- 
timei  in  aumben  within  a  small  area  of  a  coal  baain,  nmning  in  Tarioni  direeliani^ 
and  ETeu  croasing  each  other.  Fig.  740,  repreaeuta  a  gronnd  plan  d  a  coal-Add, 
intersecled  vih  greenstone  dilcea.  A  B 
and  c  D  are  two  dikes  atanding  parallel 
to  each  other ;  k  f  and  o  h  are  erosa 
or  obliqne  dikes,  which  divide  both 
the  coal  atrala  and  the  primary  dikea 

a.  SHpi  or  faiilU  mn  in  alralght 
linea  tbroagh  coal-measares,  and  at 
every  angle  of  incidence  to  eacb  other. 
Fig.  T4I  represents  a  ground  plan  of 
a  coat-field,  with  two  alipa  a  b  and  c  n, 
the  line  of  bearing  of  the  plaoea  of  the 
atrata,  which  throw  them  down  to  the 
ontcrop.  Tbia  ia  the  aimpleat  form  of 
a  Blip.  Fig.  743,  exhibita  part  of  a 
coal-field  interaected  with  aljpa,  like  a 
cracked  aheet  of  ice.  Here  A  B  ia  a 
dike;  while  the  narrow  linea  ahow 
ftnlts  of  ererj  kind,  prodacing  diilo- 

cationa  varying  in  amount  of  abp  from  —■- 

a  few  to  a  great  many  bthona.     The  &nlta  at  the  poinia  a,  a,  a  vaniah  i  aitd  tha 
linei  at  c  denote  four  amall  partial  alipi  called  hilchtt. 

Tbe  effecti  of  alipa  and  dikea  on  the  coal  strata  appear  more  pnnniDcntlj  when 
viewed  in  a  vertical  aeetlon,  than  in  a  gronnd  plan,  where  they  aeem  to  be  mcrc^ 
walla,  veina,  or  linei  of  demarcation.     Fig.  743  ia  a  vertical  •>    ' 


from  dip  to  riae,  ahowing  three  atrata  of  coal  a,b,e.  AD  represents  a  dike  at  right 
anglea  to  the  plane  of  the  coal-beda.  Tbis  rectangnlar  wall  merely  separate*  tbe  eoal- 
meaanrea,  affecting  their  line  of  riae  t  but  farther  to  the  rise,  the  obliqne  d^e  o  d  in- 
termpta  tbe  coals  a,  b,  c,  and  not  only  di^oins  them,  bnt  has  prodaced  a  movement 
which  has  thrown  them  and  their  concomitant  strata  greatly  lower  down ;  bnt  atill, 
with  tbia  depression,  the  strata  retain  their  paralleliam  and  general  alope.  Nearer  la 
the  ontcrop.  anotber  dike,  ■  t,  intermpts  the  coals  o,  b,  c,  not  merely  Ireaking  tbe 
continuity  of  the  planes,  but  tbrowing  them  moderately  np,  ao  aa  to  prodoee  a  steeper 
inclination,  as  sbown  in  tbe  fignre.  It  aometimea  happens  that  the  coals  in  the  com- 
partment  h,  betwixt  tbe  dikea  o  and  b,  may  lie  nearly  horiaontal,  and  the  effect  of  the 


Tbe  effect  of  slips  on 
the  strata  ia  alio  repre- 
sented in  the  vertical  sec- 
tiaa,Jig.  744,  where  a,  i,  t 
are  coala  with  their  asso- 
ciated strata,  a  b  ia  an 
intenecting  slip,  which 
throws  all  the  coals  of  the 
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No.  I.    c  D,  ii  a  >1ip  prodaciog  a  rimllu'  rMuli,  but  not  of  the  roma 
„  V  reprewnti  ■  slip  acroM  tbe  slrau,  reverse  in  direction  lo  the  fonner  ; 

the  effect  of  wbich  u  to  throw  ap  the  coilj,  ai  shown  in  tbe  area  No.  4.  Such 
a  flip  ocodmially  bringi  into  play  Mama  lested  onder  tbo«e  marked  a,  b,  c,  aa 
HOB  at  4,  S,  6 ;  and  it  may  happen  (bat  the  coal  marked  4  lies  in  the  prolonR- 
■tioo  of  a  vell-kiKnrn  Main,  aa  c,  in  tba  cornportmeDt  No.  3,  when  the  ok  be- 
ecMDca  ponling  to  the  miner.  Id  addition  lo  tbe  aboie  varieties,  a  number  of  ilipa  or 
fcilchai  ar*  often  laen  Dear  one  anolber,  a*  in  the  area  marked  No.  S,  where  tbe  indi 
Tidoal  diaplaeementt  are  ineonndenble,  bnt  the  aggregate  diglocBtion  may  be  gieat, 

1 ..  ->. ^  of  the  <Uh  compaitmeDt 

J  The  resolta  of  dikes  and  ilipi  on  a 

faoriiontal  portion  of  a  field  are  eiem- 
t  plified  in  fig.  745.  Where  the  coai- 
measarei  are  horiiontal,  and  the  fiuilti 
roD  at  a  greater  angle  than  45°  to  tbe 
line  of  bearing,  thejr  are  termed  "dip  " 
and  "rile" faults, ai an,  a  i>,  ■  v.  The 
foliowing  yu;.  74S,  which  is  an  accarale 
section  of  the  Hoityn  coal-field,  Flint' 
shire,  will  show  the  amonnt  to  which 
those  disturbance*  are  eiperienoed. 
The  letter*  mark  with  sufficient  dia< 


'A i~^ 

M 

i\   .It 

r ' 

1  • 

•  W^ 

i 

cui,  alt.  [mj  toad ) 


in  either  tide  of  Qte 


IT 
«  ft.  coal  (tslenWe). 

tiDctnes*  the  bed*  o 
&nlt«. 

Coal  Tiewe»  or  engineers  repird  the 
diilocatlDna  now  detcribed  as  being  inb- 
Jeet  in  one  respect  to  a  general  law, 
which  ma]'  be  thus  explained:  —  Let 
fig.  747  be  a  portion  of  a  coal-meainre  i 
a,  being  (he  paTement  and  n  the  roof 
of  the  coal-seam.  It  in  poriuin|[  tbe 
Btratom  at  c,  a  dike  n  occurs,  standinft  at 
right  angle*  with  the  paTit 
ie  Om  &»  dika  i*  merely  a  partition-wall  between  the  beds  by  Um 
•CM,  Uavlng  Iha  coal-Mam  nudistarbed  on  either  Mde  i  but  if  a  dika  t  tor 


,   ^ey 
thiek- 

HatB, 
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an  obtiuc  angle  wiib  ih«  pavemeol,  (bey  cODclude  iLat  the  dike  u  not  »  linila 
partition  between  ibe  siraia.  but  bas  tbrovo  up  tbe  tereral  leaiiit  iota  tbe  pTedks> 
meat  shown  at  G.  Fiaally.  should  a  dike  u  make  at  I  ao  BCnie  angle  with  tbe  pa*e> 
Dient,  the)'  conclude  that  tbe  dike  baa  thrown  down  the  coal  meaanrea  into  thepcn- 
tion  of  K. 

Dikes  and  Tsults  arc  di^oiuinated  uplhroir  or  domlbrow,  according  to  the  pofttka 
they  are  met  «ilb  in  working  Ibv  mine.  Thua  in  Jiy.  743,  if  the  miner  ii  adTuieiDg 
to  tbe  rite,  tbe  dike  A  B  ubvioutly  does  not  change  the  direction  ;  but  c  D  ii  ■  dovn- 
Ihrow  dike  of  a  certain  number  of  fathoms  towards  the  riae  of  tbe  basin,  and  c  r  ii  an 
tipthrov  dike  likewise  towards  the  rise.  On  tbe  other  band,  when  the  dikea  an  nel 
with  by  the  miuir  in  working  from  the  rise  to  the  dip,  tbe  niaies  of  the  abOTe  dike* 
voald  be  reversed  ;  fur  what  ia  an  uptliraw  in  Ibe  first  case,  becomea  a  dovutbtv*  ia 
the  second,  rebtive  lo  the  mining  operations. 

3.  \Vc  have  seen  that  hilthei  are  small  and  partial  slips,  where  tbe  dislocktioo  dOM 
not  exceed  tbe  tbickneas  of  the  coal  seam  ;  and  the]'  are  eorrecti;  enough  called  M^ 


7tS 


by  tbe  miner.      Fig.  7*B  rcpi 
senta  the  opention  of  the  hitches 
A.  B,  c,  i>,  Ii.  F.  □.  H,  on  the  coal- 
measures.     Though    ■ 

may  not  appear  in  the  i 

the  case  with  dikci  and  faults. 

In  the  almvc  doscriplloo  the| 
language  of  tbe  mine  has  beenL_ 
retained,  but  in  the  case  of  Ibe 
dike,  as  of  the  /null-proper,  ii  is  not  that  the  dike  haa  lifted  tbe  eoal  bed  op  <t 
down,  but  during  llie  convulsive  inoTemenis  of  tbe  earth,  when  those  trap  dikea  wen 
being  forced  from  below,  great  movements  were  produced  on  either  side  of  the  fitmrea, 
through  which  tbe  molten  matter  ascended,  and  hence  the  Blteration  in  the  poaition  ctf 
the  beds,  which  were  pretiously,  pc[ha)>s,  nearly  in  a  boriiontal  plane, 

FEATHERS.  (Fliimei,  Ft.  ;  Ftdtm.  Germ.)  "The  most  beaniiful,  tbe  moat  eoiD- 
plex,  and  Ibe  most  higblj  elaborated  of  all  the  coveringa  of  animals,  due  to  the  <!•• 
Teliiproenlof  the  epidermal  system,  is  the  plumage  of  birds."  —  Oimh. 

A  fealber  consists  of  the  '■  quill,"  tbe  "  tha/l,''  and  the  "  I'oiM."  The  tm»  conMti 
of  "  barbs  "  and  "  barbules." 

The  guill  is  pierced  by  a  lower  and  an  upper  orifice,  and  contains  a  aerlea  of  light, 
dry,  conical  captulea,  fitted  one  upon  another,  and  united  together  by  a  central  pedidb 

Tbe  ihafi  is  slightly  bent,  the  concare  side  is  diiided  into  two  surfaces  by  a  middk 
longitudinal  line  continued  fVom  theupperorificeof  tlieqailt,  theeonTGX  aide  ■■  amoolh. 
Both  sides  are  covered  with  a  homy  material  similar  to  that  of  the  quill,  and  they 
enclose  a  peculiar  while,  soft,  clastic  snbEtoDce,  called  Ibe  "pilh."  Tbe  iorts  are 
altacbcd  lo  the  sides  of  the  shaft  Tbe  barbvUi  are  given  off  from  either  side  of  Ibe 
burbs,  and  are  sometimes  aimilHTly  barbed  themselves,  as  maybe  seen  in  tbebarbnlM 
of  the  long  feathera  of  the  peacock's  tail- 

The  barbulea  are  commonly  short  and  close  set,  and  curved  in  contrary  directioolL 
so  Ibat  two  adjoining  SLries  of  barbules  interlock  together  and  form  the  mecfaauum 
by  which  tbe  barbs  are  compacted  into  Ibe  close  and  reaisting  vane  of  the  qnili,  or 
"  feather."  properly  so  called.  When  tbe  Imrbulia  are  long  and  loose,  they  ch»r»cteriae 
that  form  of  Uie  fealber  which  is  properly  called  a  "  plume,"  and  such  are  the  taott 
vnluahle  producta  of  the  plumage  of  birda  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  as  t.g.  tbe 
plnmes  of  tbe  ostrich. 

The  Down.  —  The  lower  barbs  in  every  kind  of  feather  are  usually  loow,  fbnmng 
the  down,  which  is  increased  in  moat  birda  by  what  ia  called  the  "  acceaaory  plume. 
I'his  is  UBunlh'  a  soft  downy  tuft,  but  varies  in  difTerenl  species,  and  even  in  tha 
feathera  ofdifTcrent  parts  ofllie  body  of  tbe  same  bird.  The  value  of  feathers  for  bed 
stuffing  depends  upon  the  proportion  of  loose  soft  down  that  enters  into  their  compon- 
lion  i  and  aa  tbe  "  accessory  plume  "  in  the  body  fealbers  of  tbe  swaua,  geeae,  and 
ducks,  is  almott  as  long  as  Ibe  feather  from  which  it  springs,  henco  arise*  tbe  COin- 
mercial  value  of  tbe  feathera  of  those  aquatic  birds. — Otcea. 

The  first  covering  of  the  young  bird  is  a  down.  Jn  most  birds  ■  certain  portion  of 
the  down  fealhera  is  retained  with  the  true  feathers,  and  this  proportion  is  nsnally 
greatest  in  the  aquatic  birds. 
^  It  is  most  remarkable  in  the  eider  duck  (Anai  miJIitsima).  "The  down  «t  Iha 
eider  combines,  with  its  peculiar  softness,  fineness,  aud  ligbtnesB,  so  great  a  degree  of 
elasticity  that  the  quantity  of  this  beautiful  material  which  might  be  compresMd  and 
concealed  between  the  two  hands  of  a  man,  will  serve  to  stuff  the  coverlet  of  «  bed." 

—  OwtM. 
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Feitben  eonstitute  the  subject  of  the  manufactare  of  the  Plumassier,  a  name  given 
to  the  artisan  who  prepares  the  feathers  of  certain  birds  as  ornaments  for  ladies  and 
for  military  men,  and  to  him  also  who  combines  the  feathers  in  yarious  forms.  We 
ihiU  content  ourseWes  with  describing  the  method  of  preparing  ostrich  feathers,  as  most 
ocfaen  are  prepared  in  the  same  way. 

Several  qoalities  are  distinguished  in  the  feathers  of  the  ostrich ;  those  of  the  male, 
io  pardcnliur,  are  whiter  and  more  beautiful.  Those  upon  the  back  and  above  the 
wings  are  preferred ;  next  those  of  the  wings,  and  lastly,  of  the  tail  The  down  is 
merely  the  feathers  of  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  which  vary  in  length  from  4  to  14 
iBcbes.  This  down  is  black  in  the  males,  and  grey  in  the  females,  llic  fine>t  white 
fcsthers  of  the  female  have  always  their  ends  a  little  greyish,  which  lessens  their 
listre,  and  lowers  their  price.  These  feathers  are  imported  from  Algiers,  Tunis, 
Alexandria,  Madagascar,  and  Senegal;  this  being  the  order  of  their  value. 

The  weoMrmg procesB  is  thus  performed: — 4  ounces  of  white  soap,  cut  small,  are 
disolved  in  4  pounds  of  water,  moderately  hot,  in  a  large  basin ;  and  the  solution  is 
■ade  into  a  lather  by  beating  with  rods.  Two  bundles  of  the  feathers,  tied  with 
packthread,  are  then  introduced,  and  are  rubbed  well  with  the  hands  for  five  or  six 
minntea.  After  this  soaping  they  are  washed  in  clear  water,  as  hot  as  the  hand 
can  bear. 
The  whitening  or  bleaching  is  performed  by  three  successive  operations. 

1.  They  are  immersed  in  hot  water  mixed  with  Spanish  white,  and  well  agitated 
in  it ;  after  which  they  are  washed  in  three  waters  in  succession. 

2.  The  feathers  are  aaured  in  cold  water  containing  a  little  indigo  tied  up  in  a  fine 
doth.     They  should  be  passed  quickly  through  this  bath. 

3.  They  are  sulphured  in  the  same  way  as  straw  hats  are  (see  Sulphuring)  ;  they 
are  tbea  dried  by  hanging  upon  cords,  when  they  must  be  well  shaken  from  time  to 
time  to  open  the  fibres. 

The  ribs  are  scraped  with  a  bit  of  glass  cut  circularly,  in  order  to  render  them  very 
pliant.  By  drawing  the  edge  of  a  blunt  knife  over  the  filaments  they  assume  the 
eurly  form  so  much  admired. 

Those  feathers  which  are  of  a  dingy  colour  are  dyed  black.  For  20  pounds  of 
fieathers,  a  strong  decoction  is  made  of  25  pounds  of  logwood  in  a  proper  quantity  of 
water.  After  boiling  it  for  6  hours,  the  logwood  is  taken  out,  3  pounds  of  copperas 
are  thrown  in  ;  and,  after  continuing  the  ebullition  for  15  or  20  minutes,  the  copper 
is  taken  from  the  fire.  The  feathers  are  then  immersed  by  handfuls,  thoroughly 
ffnn%t<i,  and  worked  about ;  and  left  in  two  or  three  days.  They  are  next  cleansed  in 
a  Tery  veak  alkaline  lye,  and  soaped  three  several  times.  When  they  feel  very  soft 
to  the  touch,  they  must  be  rinsed  in  cold  water,  and  afterwards  dried.  White  feathers 
are  rerj  difficult  to  dye  a  fine  black. 

For  dynng  other  colours,  the  feathers  should  be  previously  well  bleached  by  the 
action  of  the  sun  and  the  dew ;  the  end  of  the  tube  being  cut  sharp  like  a  toothpick, 
and  the  feathers  being  planted  singly  in  the  grass.  After  fifteen  days*  exposure,  they 
an  eleared  with  soap  as  above  described. 

iZose  colour  or  piuk,  is  given  by  safSower  and  lemon  juice. 

Deep  redf  by  a  boiling  hot  bath  of  Brazil  wood,  after  aluming. 

Crimmm,     The  above  deep  red  feathers  are  passed  through  a  bath  of  cudbear. 

Phne  de  Mcnsieur.    The  deep  red  is  passed  through  an  alkaline  bath. 

BUee  o/enery  shades  are  dyed  with  the  indigo  vat 

KbAow  ;  after  aluming,  with  a  bath  of  turmeric  or  weld. 

Other  tints  may  be  obtained  by  a  mixture  of  the  above  dyes. 

Feathers  supply  os  with  a  soft  elastic  down  on  which  we  can  repose  our  wearied 
frames,  and  enjoy  sweet  slumbers.    Such  are  called  bed  feathers. 

Goose  feathers  are  most  esteemed.  There  is  a  prejudice  that  they  are  best  when 
placked  from  the  living  bird,  which  is  done  tlirice  a  year,  in  spring,  midsummer,  and 
the  beginninff  of  harvest.  The  qualities  sought  for  in  bed  feathers  are  softness, 
elasticity,  lightness,  and  warmth.  Their  only  preparation  when  cleanly  gathered  are 
a  slight  beaUng  to  clear  away  the  loose  matter,  but  for  this  purpose  they  must  be  first 
well  dried  either  by  the  sun  or  stove.  Stoving  or  hot  air  being  also  necessary  to 
remove  any  animal  matter  liable  to  putrefy. 

The  feaUiers  of  the  eider  duck,  Anaa  moUisHtma,  called  eider  down,  possess  in  a 
superior  degree  all  the  good  qualities  of  ^oose  down.  It  is  used  only  as  a  covering  to 
"beds,  and  nerer  should  be  slept  upon,  as  it  thereby  loses  its  elasticity. 

Qiitt2b  for  writing.  These  consist  usually  of  the  feathers  plucked  out  of  the  wings 
of  geese.  Dutch  quills  have  been  highly  esteemed,  as  the  Dutch  were  the  first  who 
hit  npon  the  art  of  preparing  them  well,  by  clearing  them  both  inside  and  outside  from 
a  frrtty  linmonr  with  which  they  are  naturally  impregnated,  and  which  prevents  the 
ink  from  flowing  fireely  along  the  pens  made  with  them.     The  Dutch  for  a  long  time 
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employed  hot  cinders  or  ashes  to  attafn  (his  end ;  and  their  secret  was  preferred  nrj 
carefolly,  but  it  at  length  transpired,  and  the  process  was  then  improTed.  A  bath  of 
▼ery  fine  sand  must  be  kept  constantly  at  a  suitable  temperature,  which  ia  aboot  140^ 
F. ;  into  this  the  quill  end  of  the  feather  must  be  plunged,  and  left  in  it  a  few  instsati. 
On  taking  the  feathers  out  they  must  be  strongly  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  flannel,  afttf 
which  they  are  found  to  be  white  and  transparent  Both  carbonate  of  potash  in  aolittioii 
and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  have  been  tried  to  effect  the  same  end,  but  without  meeesL 
The  yellow  tint  which  gives  quills  the  air  of  age,  is  produced  by  dipping  them  fir  a 
short  time  in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  and  then  making  them  perfectly  dry.  But  tUs 
process  must  be  preceded  by  the  sand  bath  operation. 

Quills  are  dressed  by  the  London  dealers  in  two  ways ;  by  the  one,  they  icnain  of 
their  natural  colour ;  by  the  other,  they  acquire  a  yellow  tint  The  fonner  is  called 
the  Dutch  method,  and  the  principal  workman  is  allied  a  Dutcher.  He  sits  before  a 
small  stOTe  fire,  into  which  he  thrusts  the  barrel  of  the  quill  for  aboot  a  second,  flm 
lays  its  root  quickly  below  his  blunt-edged  knife,  called  a  hook,  and,  preasiiif  tUi 
firmly  with  the  left  hand,  draws  the  quill  briskly  through  with  his  right  The  bed  « 
which  the  quiU  is  laid  to  receive  this  pressure  is  called  the  plate.  A  skilfnl  woffkmsB 
can  pass  2,000  quills  through  his  hands  in  a  day  of  ten  hours.  They  are  next  clesHsi 
by  being  scrubbed  by  a  woman  with  a  piece  of  rough  dog-fish  skin,  and  then  tied  ip 
in  bundles. 

In  the  goose's  wing,  the  five  exterior  feathers  only  are  valuable  for  writing ;  the 
first  is  the  hardest  and  roundest  of  all,  but  the  shortest ;  the  next  two  are  the  best  of 
the  five.    The  heaviest  quills  are  generally  the  best    Our  imports  in  1864  were  }— 

Feathers  for  Beds, 

cwti.  valoPb 

From  Russia 1,919  £18,807 

Hamburg 3,695  81,038 

France 2,C09  21,916 

Other  parte 563  4,727 

Total  -        -        -    8,786  £76,488 

n».  rwhari, 

Ostrich  Feathers,  White  -        -        •        -     16,192  £118,480 

„  „  Black  ....     26,643  80,583 

Feathers  of  other  sorte 24,186  11,485 

FEATHER  ALUM,  sometimes  Hair-Salt  A  hydrous  sulphate  of  almnlaa, 
resulting  from  volcanic  action,  and  fh>m  the  decomposition  of  iron  pyrites,  especially 
in  the  coal  measure  shale. 

FEATHER  ORE.    Flvmosite.    ffeteromorphite,    A  sulphnret  of  antinionj  and 
lead.     Its  composition  being  sulphur  19*2,  antimony  31 0,  lead  49*8.     It  is 
found  in  capillary  forms  and  like  a  cobweb,  but  it  is  also  found  massive. 

FECULA  (F^cule,  Fr. ;  St&rkemehl,  Germ.)  sometimes  signifies  com  floor, 
times  starch,  fh>m  whatever  source  obtained  ;  and  it  is  also  applied  to  ehloitiphyU, 
the  green  matter  of  plante.  The  term  is  applied  to  any  pulverulent  matter  obtaiaed 
from  plante  by  simply  breaking  down  the  texture,  washing  with  water,  and  sob* 
sidence. 

FEEDER,  a  mining  term.  A  small  lateral  lode  falling  into  the  main  lode  or 
mineral  vein. 

FELL.    The  hide  of  an  animal. 

FELL-MONGER.  The  business  of  the  felhnonger  is  to  separate  the  wool  from 
the  skin.  The  wool  is  sold  to  the  wool-stapler,  and  the  stripped  skins  sent  to  the  leather 
dressers  or  parchment  makers. 

FELSPAR  or  FELDSPAR  {Feldspath,  Fr.  and  Germ.)  Under  the  name  of 
fdspar,  the  mineralogist  associates  a  number  of  important  rock-formiog  Biineniis» 
which,  from  the  many  characters  that  they  possess  in  common,  were  fonneriy 
founded  together,  and  are  with  difficulty  distinguished  from  one  another  by 
inspection ;  but  which,  nevertheless,  are  sufficiently  distinct,  both  in  chemical  < 
position,  and  in  crystalline  form,  to  admit  of  division  into  several  wdl-deflned 
species.  The  felspars  are,  in  all  cases,  anhydrous  double  silicates,  consisting  of  a 
silicate  of  alumina,  combined  with  a  silicate  of  a  protoxide  which  may  be  either 
potash,  soda,  lithia,  or  lime ;  but  as  these  oxides  are  capable  of  mutually  replacing' 
each  other,  it  commonly  happens  that  two  or  even  more  of  them  coexist  in  the  same 
species.  In  all  the  members  of  the  felspar  group,  there  existe  the  simple  rdation 
of  one  equivalent  of  the  sesquioxide,  alumina,  to  one  equivalent  of  the  protoxide 
base  or  bases  ;  but  the  proportion  of  silica  varies  considerably  in  the  different  speelei, 
and  affecte  their  density  to  a  noteble  extent    The  amount  of  silica  also  bean  a 
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definite  relation  to  the  geological  chancter  of  the  rock  in  which  the  felspar  occurs, 
aad  to  die  miiieTala  iHth  which  it  it  associated ;  the  highly  silicated  species,  as 
ortboclaae,  alhite,  and  oligoclase,  occurring  in  granites,  trachytes,  &c ;  whilst  the 
Ins  ailirated  felspars,  as  labradorite,  are  confined  to  basalts,  certain  layas,  and 
odier  basic  rocks. 

K^posfd  to  a  hi^  teoaperatnre,  the  felspars  Aise,  with  greater  or  less  difficulty, 
to  a  ntROus  enamel  possessing  considerable  hardness,  a  property  which  has  led  to 
thdr  ase  in  glaring  porcelain.  All  the  felspars  are  sufficiently  hard  to  scratch  glass, 
but  are  themaehres  scratched  by  quarts ;  and  this  hardness,  combined  with  their 
crystalline  fi>nn,  often  serres  to  distinguidi  them  from  other  minerals.  Their  specific 
ciaTity  Taries  firom  about  2*5  in  orthodaseto  upwards  of  2*7  in  labradorite ;  and  by 
n  eoostaney  in  the  difiTerent  species,  becomes  a  useful  characteristic  The  lustre  is 
eoBimonly  Titreoos,  passing  into  pearly  on  the  more  perfect  deaTage-planes  ;  whilst 
■    of  1" 


the  rarer  Tarieties  enjoy  peculiar  opalescent  and  iridescent  properties,  of 
which  the  Jeweller  takes  adyantage,  to  a  limited  extent  With  the  exception  of 
labndorite,  all  the  felspars  are  unacted  upon  by  acids. 

TIm  principal  economic  yalue  of  the  felspathlc  minerals  depends  on  their  applica- 
tion to  poieelain  manufacture ;  partly  as  a  constituent  of  the  paste  itself,  but  chiefly 
as  a  glaae  (See  PomaT.)  From  the  decomposition  of  the  felspar  in  certain  granites, 
the  well-known  kaolin,  or  China  clay,  is  commonly  supposed  to  result  (see  Pobce- 
LAor  Clat.)  The  felspsthic  minerals  are  also  employed  as  manures,  the  alkalis 
pnscnt  rendering  them  especially  valuable.    (See  Manures,  Artificial.) 

Aeeording  to  the  nature  of  their  basic  constituents,  the  felspars  admit  of  classifica- 
tion into  fiye  groups,  via.: — 

L  Potaah-felspar  (often  containing  soda)  ;  ortkoclase  or  commnn  felspar;  and 
anitfaic,  or  glassy  feUpar. 

II.  Soda-fe]s{Nir    (often    containing    potash);    albite,   and  oligoclase,    or    soda* 


IIL  Soda-lime-fdspar  (often  containing  potash)  ;  labradorite,  or  labrador-fehpar ; 
uAosidtsme. 

IV.  Lime-felspar;  anorihite, 

Y.  Lithia -felspar;  petalite. 

I.  OwTBOCLABR  (ftrthose,  Fr. ;  Orthofdas^  Germ. ;  Ortosa^  ItaL)  This  is  the  moBt 
oHinary  q»ecies,  and  that  which  in  popular  language  is  called  simply  "  felspar."  It 
oecnrs  as  a  colourless,  grey,  or  flesh-red  mineral,  crystallising  in  oblique  rhombic 
prisma,  freqnently  presenting  the  peculiar  combined  forms  called  twin-crystals. 
Otthoclase  ia  a  potash-felspar,  of  which  the  following  is  an  analysis  from  the  Baveno 
granile:  silica,  65*72;  alumina,  18*57;  potash,  14*02;  soda,  1*25;  lime,  0*34; 
Miagneala,  O-IO  i-*  100  {Abkh),  This  mineral  is  an  important  constituent  of  granite, 
gseiss^  syenite,  pegmatite,  felstone,  and  trachyte  :  of  granite  it  ordinarily  composes 
nem  40  to  45  per  cent.  The  species  orthoclase  has  been  subdivided  into  a  great 
mmber  of  Tarieties,  finequently  founded  on  very  insufficient  grounds.  The  purest 
and  neat  transparent  yarieties  are  distinguished  as  adularia;  and  when  exhibiting  a 
Ikint  Uni^  opalescence  are  used  in  jewellery  under  the  name  Moon-stonk,  which  see. 
Other  opalescent  yarieties  are  the  microeUne,  fh)m  the  zircon-syenite  of  Norway ; 
and  the  wuireliiaomiiis  fh>m  Dawlish,  and  fh>m  Hearitree,  near  Exeter, — a  mineral 
■amrd  after  the  distinguished  geologist  and  founder  of  the  Silurian  system — Sir 
R.  Mnichiion.  A  bright  green  orthoclase,  coloured  by  a  trace  of  oxide  of  copper, 
<teenn  near  Lake  Ilmen,  in  Siberia,  and  is  employed  for  ornamental  purposes  under 
f'l^naTn^  of  amaxtmr-sUme,  fk-om  having  been  first  found  in  the  River  Amazon.  Eryth- 
rite  ia  a  ficsh-colouied  felspar,  iVom  Kilpatrick,  containing  3  per  cent  of  magnesia ; 
whilst  the  felqmr  called  htfohphane  is  notable  for  containing  a  large  percentage  of 
baryta.  LoioeUue,  ehesttrUte,  and  perthite,  are  three  American  varieties  of  ortho- 
claae  i  whilst  valmeianiu  is  the  name  given  to  a  Mexican  adularia. 

SiAifiDxvB,  or  gtassyfilspar,  is  a  transparent  potash- soda- felspar,  regarded  often  as 
a  dialinet  speciea.  It  occurs  in  tabular,  vitreous  crystals,  embedded  in  trachyte, 
and  other  volcanic  rocks ;  and  much  resembles  the  artificial  felspar  obtained  in 
eertain  metallurgical  operations.  The  well  known  glassy  felspar  ft>om  the  Drachen- 
feb  oonaiata of  silica,  66*6 ;  alumina,  18*5  ;  potash,  80 ;  soda,  4*0 ;  lime,  10  ;  per- 
oxide of  iron,  0*6  ;«98'7  {Berthier).  Bhgacolite  is  a  name  proposed  by  Rose  for  a 
Vcsnyian  yariety  of  ghwiy  felspar,  which  appears,  however,  to  be  only  a  mixture  of 
ftlapar  and  nephelino.  The  transparent  felspars  occurring  in  the  lavas  of  Vesuvius, 
•le  aonetimea  termed  ice-spar. 

IL  Albitb,  or  Cleavelandite'^kiiown.  also  as  pericline  and  ietartine — is  a  soda- 
frlspar  flnt  described  by  O.  Rose.  It  consists  of  silica,  68*75;  alumina,  18*79 ; 
aoda,  10-90;  potash,  1*21 ;  lime,  0*51 ;  magnesia,  0*09  ;  peroxide  of  iron,  0*54  ;» 
100-79  (ITcfas^)    Albite  differs  firom  orthoclase  in  the  form  of  its  crystals,  which 
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are  mnch  less  symmetrical,  and  belong  to  an  essentially  distinct  system.  It  is 
frequently  a  constituent  of  granite,  and,  more  frequently  than  comLmon  felspar,  of 
syenite  and  greenstone ;  but  it  often  occurs  associated  with  the  latter  in  the  same 

franite,  when  it  may  be  distinguished  by  its  greater  whiteness  and  translaceney. 
Wisterite  is  a  Canadian  albite,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  opalescence. 
Oliooclase,  or  soda-spodumene,  is  composed  of  silica,  62'54  ;  alamina,  S3'49 ; 
soda,  7*84;  potash,  4*54;  lime,  2*18  ;  magnesia,  0*41  ;i==  100  {Deville.)  This  is  an 
analysis  of  the  mineral  fit)m  Teneriffe,  where  it  occurs  in  trachyte  ;  but  it  is  foond 
also  in  granite,  syenite,  serpentine,  and  basalt  The  name  sun-atone^  occasionally 
applied  to  certain  Taricties  of  orthoclase,  is  properly  restricted  to  a  Norwegian 
oligoclase,  presenting  an  aventurine  appearance,  which  has  been  referred  to  the 
presence  of  minute  crystals  of  either  specular  iron,  or  magnetic  pyrites. 

III.  Labradorite,  or  Labrador  felspar,  is  a  soda-lime-felspar,  consisting  of  silica, 
55*75  ;  alumina,  26*50  ;  lime,  11*0  ;  soda,  4*0  ;  peroxide  of  iron,  1*25 ;  water,  0*50; 
i==99  (^Klaproth),  This  beautifal  mineral  was  first  observed  by  the  MorsTiaD 
missionaries,  on  the  shores  of  St  Paul's  Isle,  off  the  coast  of  Labrador,  where  it  occurs 
associated  with  hypersthene,  hornblende,  and  magnetic  iron-ore.  It  forms  a  common 
constituent  of  most  basalts  and  melaphyres,  and  occurs  also  in  many  recent  lavas,  ss 
well  as  in  certain  meteoric  stones. 

From  the  beautiful  chatoyant  reflections  which  this  mineral  exhibits  when 
polished,  it  is  highly  valued  for  purposes  of  ornament  The  parts  exhibiting  the 
play  of  colours  are  disposed  in  irregular  spots  and  patches,  and  the  same  spot,  held 
in  different  positions,  displays  various  tints.  The  cause  of  this  play  of  colours  has 
not  been  satisfactorily  determined,  but  it  is  commonly  supposed  to  proceed  either 
from  minute  internal  fissures  in  the  stone,  or  from  microscopic  embedded  crystals, 
regarded  variously  as  quartz,  specular  iron  ore,  and  magnetic  pyrites. 

Delesse  has  applied  the  name  of  Vosgite  to  a  French  labradorite,  rendered  hydrous 
by  partial  alteration. 

Andesine  is  a  felspar  occurring  in  the  trachyte  of  the  Andes— called  by  Yon 
J^uch,  andesite — and  also  in  the  Vosges  and  elsewhere.  Its  composition  is  silics, 
CO'26  ;  alumina,  25*01;  soda,  7*74;  lime,  6*87;  potash,  0*84;  magnesia,  0*14;  » 
100*86  {liammelsberg). 

IV.  Anobthite,  a  lime-felspar  composed  of  silica,  43*96  ;  alumina,  85*30 ;  lime, 
18*98;  soda,  0*47;  magnesia,  0*45  ;  potash,  0*39;  peroxide  of  iron,  0*63  (Abich,) 
It  occurs  in  the  ejected  limestone-blocks  on  Monte  Somma;  and  has  been. found 
also  in  the  island  of  Procida,  in  the  Bay  of  Naples ;  and  in  Uie  syenite  of  Cariing* 
ford,  in  Ireland. 

Amphodelite  is  a  Scandinavian  anorthite,  whilst  Thiorsataite  is  an  Icelandic  variety. 
liaraowite  and  Bytownite  are  two  closely  allied  minerals ;  the  former  from  Siberia, 
and  the  latter  from  Canada.  In  the  species  called  Danhurite — a  mineral  fluently 
classed  with  the  lime-felspars — a  large  proportion  of  the  silica  is  replaced  by  the 
analogous  compound,  boracic  acid. 

V.  Petaute  is  remarkable  as  the  mineral  in  which  Arfvedson,  in  1818,  first 
discovered  the  earth  Uthia,  It  consists  of  silica,  77*79  ;  alumina,  18*58  ;  lithia,3*3; 
soda,  1*19  ;=s  100*86  (^Rammelsberg),  Petalite  is  a  white  mineral,  firequently  with  a 
reddish  tinge,  and  presenting  a  glistening  or  pearly  lustre.  Heated  before  the  blow- 
pipe, it  exhibits  the  characteristic  crimson  colour  of  lithia-compounds.  The  only 
known  European  locality  is  the  iron  mine  of  Uto,  an  island  35  miles  S.E.  of  Stock- 
holm. It  has  been  found  also  in  the  United  States,  and  in  Ijpper  Canada,  near 
York,  on  Lake  Ontario. 

FELSPATHIC.     Of  or  belonging  to  felspar. 

FELSPATHIC  ROCKS  {Roches  feldspaOtiques,  Fr. ;  Feldspathgesteine,  Genn.) 
Rocks  in  which  felspar  forms  an  essential  and  frequently  the  principal  constituent 
FeUtone,  felsite,  or  comean,  is  a  rock  consisting  almost  exclusively  of  a  compact 
orthoclase,  associated  with  a  small  amount  of  free  silica,  and  much  resembling  in  its 
general  characters  certain  forms  of  quartz,  whence  it  has  unfortunately  been  termed 
petrosilex.  From  all  varieties  of  quartz,  it  may  however  be  readily  distinguished  by 
its  fusibility,  and  hence  it  was  called  by  Werner  fusible  homsUme,  A  felstone 
occurring  with  the  magnetic  iron-ore  of  Dannemora  retains  its  Swedish  name  of 
Hdlleflinia ;  and  the  leelite  of  Dr.  Clarke  appears  to  be  a  very  similar  rock.  The 
name  of  adinole  has  been  applied  by  Beudant  to  a  rock  closely  related  to  felstone,  but 
consisting  of  compact  albite- felspar.  When  distinct  felspar-crystals  are  developed  in 
a  compact  base  of  felstone,  the  rock  becomes  afehpar-porphyry  j  and  when  these  are 
accompanied  by  quartz  it  forms  a  quartziferous-porphyry  or  elvanile.  Of  these  rocks, 
formed  of  mixtures  of  felspar  and  quartz,  several  varieties  are  recognised ;  such  as 
eurite,  aplite,  yranulite,  and  leptynite.  Pegmatite  is  a  very  similar  rock,  often  known  as 
graphic  granite  from  the  peculiar  disposition  of  the  quart z*crystals  in  the  felspar- base 
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Such  a  rock  may  be  termed  a  bimtry  granite,  since  it  requires  only  the  addition  of 
some  micaceous  mineral  to  convert  it  into  a  tme  granite.  The  granitic  rocka  have 
been  divided  into  munerona  varieties  founded  either  on  peculiarities  of  texture,  such 
M  gmeisg,  which  is  conunonly  regarded  as  a  schistose  granite ;  or  on  vanations  in 
cocDpositioo,  arising  generally  ftom  the  presence  of  certain  accessory  minerals :  thus, 
the  heruU*  from  Bersof  in  Uie  Ural  Mountains,  is  a  granite  containing  iron-pyritea. 
In  certain  granitic  rocks,  the  mica  is  replaced  by  other  minerals  giving  rise  to  several 
dift''M?t  varieties :  in  the  Cornish  luxullianite,  for  example,  it  is  replaced  by  schorl, 
and  in  die  so-called  protogine  of  the  Alps  by  talc ;  whilst  in  gyeniu  its  place  is 
■applied  by  hornblende.  In  the  zircan-sgenite  of  Norway,  xircon  occurs  as  an 
■eeisory  eonstitnent ;  and  to  this  rock  the  Siberian  miascite  is  closely  rebted.  On 
the  disappearance  of  the  quarts  in  syenite,  a  rock  is  obtained  consisting  of  felspar  and 
hcniblende,  and  commonly  termed  greenstone ;  of  which  rock  diorite^  aphanite^  timazite, 
and  mmpkibolite,  may  be  mentioned  as  varieties.  A  singular  concretionary  greenstone 
from  the  Island  of  Corsica  is  known  as  Napoleonite  or  orbicular  diorite,  and  sometimea 
Terr  improperly  as  Corncan  granite. 

The  rocks  passing  under  the  names  of  baMlt^  doierite,  anamesite^  and  mehphyre,  all 
bear  a  greater  or  less  resemblance  to  greenstone,  but  are  distinguished  by  containing 
the  more  basic  felspar,  labradorite,  associated  always  with  augitc,  and  often  with 
▼arioos  oUier  minerals,  such  as  olivine,  magnetic  iron-ore,  &c.  Many  of  these  rocks 
are  united  nnder  the  general  name  of  trap. 

Another  series  of  felspathic  rocks  is  formed  by  those  volcanic  products  of  which 
AnodlfCf  is  the  type.  This  rock  consists  almost  exclusively  of  felspar,  and  often 
becomes  porphyritic  by  the  presence  of  crystals  of  saiiidine.  Among  the  varieties  of 
trachyte  may  be  noticed  the  andesite  of  Uie  Andes,  and  the  domite  of  the  Puy-de- 
Dome.  Rk^otiU  is  a  highly  silicated  trachytic  rock.  A  compact  fissile  rock  allied  to 
trachyte  ia  termed  phomohte  or  clinkstone,  in  allusion  to  the  ringing  sound  which  it 
emits  on  being  struck. 

When  trachytic  rocks  have  been  completely  fused  they  pass  into  a  vitrified  condition, 
forming  a  variety  of  obsidian  or  volcanic  glass,  A  capillary  form  of  obsidian  from  the 
Sandwich  Islands  is  known  as  Pil4*s  hair.  When  obsidian  loses  its  vitreous  teiture 
it  passes  into  pitehstome  ;  and  when  presenting  a  concretionary  structure  it  is  termed 
ptarUtomg,    Pumice  is  simply  a  cellular  or  fibrous  form  of  felspathic  lava. 

Special  descriptions  of  the  rocks  that  are  of  any  practical  importance  will  be  found 
nnder  ther  respective  headings. 

FELT.  (FeutrCf  Fr. ;  Filz,  Oerm.)  A  material  formed  by  working  into  a  sheet, 
wool  or  hair,  upon  the  principle  of  their  matting  together. 

FELTING  iFeutrage,  Fr.;  Filzen,  Germ.)  is  the  process  by  which  loose  flocks 
of  KrocA,  and  hairs  of  various  animals,  as  the  beaver,  rabbit,  hare,  &c.,  are  mutually 
inlerhibced  into  a  compact  textile  fabric.  The  first  step  towards  making  felt  is  to  mix, 
in  the  proper  proportions,  the  different  kinds  of  fibres  intended  to  form  the  stuff;  and 
then,  by  the  -vibratory  strokes  of  the  bowstring,  to  toss  them  up  in  the  air,  and  to 
caose  them  to  fidl  aa  irregularly  as  possible,  upon  the  table,  opened,  spread,  and 
scattered.  The  workman  covers  this  layer  of  loose  flocks  with  a  piece  of  thick 
blanket  stuff  slightly  moistened;  he  presses  it  with  his  hands,  moving  the  hairs 
backwards  and  forwards  in  sJl  directions.  Thus  the  different  fibres  ^t  interlaced,  by 
their  ends  pursuing  ever  tortuous  paths ;  their  vermicular  motion  being  always,  how- 
ever, root  foremost.  As  the  matting  gets  denser,  the  hand  pressure  should  be  in- 
creased, in  order  to  overcome  the  increasing  resistance  to  the  decussation. 

A  first  thin  sheet  of  soft  spongy  felt  bein{^  now  formed,  a  second  is  condensed  upon 
it  in  like  manner,  and  then  a  third,  till  the  requisite  strength  and  thickness  be  ob- 
tained. These  different  pieces  are  successively  brought  together,  disposed  in  a  way 
suitable  to  the  wished-for  article,  and  united  by  continued  dexterous  pressure.  The 
felt  must  be  next  subjected  to  the  fulling  mill.    See  Hat  Manufacture,  and 


FEKKS.  The  refuse  of  whale  blubber.  It  is  used  as  a  manure,  and  has  been 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  Prussian  blue. 

FENNEL.  The  Anethum  Fatniculum,  a  plant  yielding  an  aromatic  oil.  The  leaves 
nre  nsed  for  making  sauce,  the  seeds  are  carminative. 

FENUGREEK.  The  Trigonella  Fcmum-Gracwn,  an  herb  cultivated  throughout 
Greece  and  the  East  as  an  article  of  food.  The  seeds,  which  alone  are  used,  are 
eaten  both  boiled  and  raw,  mixed  with  honey.  The  Trigonella  C(trulea  is  a  native 
of  Switaerland  and  Bohemia.  The  flowers  are  of  a  delicate  blue  colour,  and  have  an 
odour  like  that  of  Balsam  of  Peru.  This  odour  increases  by  drying,  and  the  Italian 
perfnmers  use  it  extensively.    The  Swiss  use  it  to  flavour  some  of  their  cheeses. 

FER  ACIEREUX.    Steely  iron  produced  by  the  Catalan  process.    See  Iron. 

FERMENT  (Eng.  and  Fr. ;  Hefe,  Germ.)  is  the  substance  which,  when  added 
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in  a  tmall  quantity  to  vegetable  or  animal  fluids,  tends  to  excite  those  intestine  motioiis, 
or  changes,  which  accompany  fermentation.  It  seems  to  be  the  result  of  an  alteratioQ 
which  TCgetable  albumen  and  gluten  undergo  with  contact  of  air  amidst  a  fermcntiag 
mass.  The  precipitates  or  lees  which  fall  down,  when  fermentation  is  finished,  eoasist 
of  a  mixture  of  the  fermenting  principle  with  the  insoluble  matters  contained  in  the 
fermented  liquor,  some  of  which,  like  hordeine,  existed  in  the  worts,  and  othen  an 
probably  generated  at  the  time. 

To  prepare  a  pure  ferment,  or  at  least  a  compound  rich  in  that  principle,  the  pre- 
cipitate separated  during  the  fermentatiou  of  a  clear  infusion  of  malt,  commonly  called 
yeast  or  barm,  is  made  use  of.  This  pasty  matter  must  be  washed  in  eold  distilled 
water,  drained  and  squeezed  between  the  folds  of  blottiog  paper.  By  this  treatment 
it  becomes  a  pulTerulent  mass,  composed  of  small  transparent  grains,  yellowish  grey 
when  viewed  in  the  compound  microscope.  It  contains  much  water,  and  is  therefore 
soft,  like  moist  gluten  and  albumen.  When  dried  it  becomes,  like  these  bodks, 
translucid,  yellowish  brown,  homy,  hard,  and  brittle.  In  the  soft  humid  state  it  is 
insipid,  inodorous,  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohoL  If  in  this  state  the  fumaU  be 
left  to  itself,  at  a  temperature  of  fh>m  60^  to  70°  F.,  but  not  in  too  dry  a  dtnation,  it 
putrefies  with  the  same  phenomena  as  regetable  gluten  and  albumen,  and  leaTes,  Iflu 
them,  a  residuum  resembling  old  cheese.    See  Fermentation  and  Yeast. 

FERMENT  OILS.  Volatile  oils  produced  by  the  fermentation  of  plants,  and  not 
originally  contained  in  them.  These  were  the  quinUaeences  of  the  alchemists.  la 
most  cases  they  are  obtained  by  placing  the  leaves  of  the  fiowering  plant  in  water, 
and  allowing  them  to  ferment  After  which  the  liquid  is  distilled,  and  the  fennent 
oil  usually  separated  by  means  of  ether.  The  following  fennent  oils  are  de- 
scribed in  Watts*  "  Dictionary  of  Chemistry." 

Ferment  oil  of  Chctrophyllum  sylotstre.    Wild  Cherril.    Common  parsley. 
„  Chelidonium  tnajus.     The  larger  celandine. 

„  Conium  macuUitum.     Common  hemlock. 

Erythrcta  centuarium.     Little  centuary. 

Echium  vtdgare.     Vipers'  bugloss. 

Erica  vvlfforis.    Common  heath. 


»» 

»» 

»» 

„  Mnrruhium  vulgare.     White  horehound. 

„  Achillea  millefdium,    Conunon  yarrow. 

♦» 


Planiago,    The  plantain. 
Quercus  robur.     Oak. 
ScUix  pentandra.    The  willow. 
Salvia  pratennM,     Meadow  sage. 
TrifoUum  Jibrinum,     The  clover. 
T^utHagofarfara,     Colt*s  foot. 
ViHs  vinfera.    The  vine. 


>« 

»» 

i« 

»» 

„  Urtiea  urena.    The  nettle. 

„  Diseeued  apples. 


FERMENTATION.  (F^menfa^ion,  Fr. ;  Gahnmg,  Germ.)  A  change  which  takes 
place,  under  the  influences  of  air  and  moisture  at  a  certain  temperature,  in  the  eoo- 
stituent  particles  of  either  vegetable  or  animal  substances.  This  change  is  indi- 
cated by  a  sensible  internal  motion — the  development  of  heat  —  the  evolntioa  of 
gaseous  products.    Fermentation  may  be  divided  into  several  kinds,  as  — 

Saccharine,  Butyric, 

Acetic  Glyceric, 

Alcoholic  or  Vinous,  Lactic, 

Putrefactive,  Mucous. 


Of  the  latter  examples  but  a  brief  notice  is  required.  Mucous  fermentatkm  is 
blished  when  the  juice  of  the  beetroot  or  carrot  is  kept  at  a  temperature  of  100^  for 
some  time,  when  a  tumultuous  decomposition  takes  place.  All  the  sugar  disappears,  and 
the  liquor  is  found  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of  gum,  and  of  mannite  with  lactic  acid. 
Lactic  Fermentation.  —  If  a  solution  of  one  part  of  sugar  in  five  parts  of  water  be 
made  to  ferment,  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  cheese  or  animal  membrane, 
at  a  temperature  of  90^  or  100^,  lactic  acid  is  formed,  which  may  be  separated  by 
adding  a  little  chalk,  the  lactate  of  lime  depositing  in  crystalline  grains.  In  lactic 
fermentation  mannite  invariably  is  produced  as  a  secondary  product,  the  formation  of 
which  is  liot  explained.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  formation  of  mannite  is  con- 
nected with  the  production  of  succinic  acid,  which  Schmidt,  in  a  letter  to  Lielng,  states 
that  he  has  found  in  fermenting  liquids  containing  sugar.  He  suggests  the  following 
formula :  — 

C»H»0«     +     C*H'0«    -  C'»H»H)'» 


Mannite.  Succinic  acid.      Grape  ftogar. 
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CUfurk  Eerwtemiaikm,  — When  glycerine  is  mixed  with  yeasf,  and  kept  in  a  wann 
phee  for  tome  weeks,  it  is  decomposed  and  converted  into  mcUtcetonic  acid,  I'his 
limitation  resemhles  the  last  named.     The  glycerine,  C^H'O*,  forming  metacetonio 

acid,  C*HK)*,  aa  sogar,  C*H*C)*,  does  hictic  acid,  OU^O*,  by  loaa  of  the  elements  of 
»■       liter.— JToae. 

c  I         Biitifne  FarmuntatioM.  —  If  the  lactic  fermentation  'u  allowed  to  proceed  beyond  the 
"       fwit  todicated  fbr  the  formation  of  lactate  of  lime,  the  precipitate  in  part  redissolves 

witli  a  Tery  eopions  evolation  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  carbonic  acid,  and  the  liquor 

eoBtaina  hiatynte  of  lime.     In  this  action  two  atoms  of  lactic  acid,  C'*I1'H)'*, 

pnodnee  bo^rric  acid,  CH'O',  carbonic  acid,  and  hydrogen  gas. 
I\Urtfaetwe  Fenmentalum,    See  Putrefaction. 
Hie  three  first  named  kinds  of  fermentation  demand  a  more  especial  attention  from 

tbariamrtanee  as  processes  of  manufacture.    Under  the  heads  respectiTely Acetic 

Aao,  Bbek,  Bbxwino,  Distillation,  Malt,  and  Wine,  will  be  fctund  everything 
fcaected  with  the  practical  part  of  the  subject }  we  have  therefore  only  now  to  deal 
with  the  cbemieai  and  physical  phenomena  which  are  involved  in  the  remarkable 
chaages  which  take  place.  When  vegetable  substances  arc  in  contact  with  air  and 
■oistare,  they  undergo  a  peculiar  change  (decomposition).  Oxygen  is  absorbed  aud 
cnlKHlie  neid  and  water  are  given  off,  while  there  is  a  considerable  development 
of  heat.  This  may  take  place  with  greater  or  less  rapidity,  and  thus  eremacaunis, 
fennentation,  or  combustion  may  be  the  result ;  the  spontaneous  ignition  of  luiy  (as 
■B  example)  being  the  final  action  of  this  absorption  of  oxygen. 

Saeekarine  Fermentatinm.  —  If  starch,  C'*1P0*  +  2I10,  be  moistened  with  an  infusion 
of  pale  malt,  it  is  rapidly  converted  into  dextrine,  C'il'^O",  and  hence  into  gnifx) 
sogar,  Ci'H'H)";  this  is  especially  called  the  saccharine  fermentation,  since  sugar  is 
the  result. 

Aeeiic  a»d  Alcoholic  Fermentation,  —  If  sugar  is  dissolved  in  water,  it  will  remain 
perfectly  unaltered  if  the  air  is  excluded ;  but  if  exposed  to  the  air,  a  gradual  decom- 
position is  brooght  about,  and  the  solution  becomes  brown  and  sour.  Oxygen  has  l>een 
absorbed,  and  acetic  acid  produced.  If,  however,  the  sugar  is  brought  into  contact  with 
■ay  organic  body  which  is  in  this  state  of  change,  the  particles  of  the  sugar  participate 
in  the  process,  carbonic  acid  is  evolved,  and  alcohul  produced.  There  are  some  sub- 
stances which  are  more  active  than  others  in  producing  this  change.  Yeast  is  the  most 
remariEable;  but  blood,  white  of  egg,  glue,  and  flesh,  if  they  have  begun  to  putrefy,  are 
eapaMe  of  exciting  fermentation  }  vegetable  albumen  and  gluten  being,  however,  more 
aetive.  Vegetable  albumen,  gluten,  and  legumin  d iffer  from  most  vegetable  bodies  in  the 
large  quantity  of  nitrogen  which  they  contain.  Tliesc  substances  exist  in  all  fruits,  and 
bMBoce,  when  fhiit  is  crushed,  the  sugar  of  the  Juices  in  contact  with  the  albumen  or 
ghiten  being  then  exposed  to  the  air,  oxygen  is  rapidly  absorbed,  the  nitrogenous  body 
begins  to  putrefy,  and  the  sugar  passes  mto  fermentative  activity.  The  necessity  fur 
oxygen  is  at  the  commencement  of  the  decomposition ;  when  the  putrefaction  of  the 
albimien  or  gluten  has  once  begun,  it  extends  throughout  the  mass  without  re- 
quiring any  fhrther  action  of  the  air.  These  may  be  regarded  as  natural  fer* 
ments.  Teast  is  an  artificial  one.  This  body  will  be  more  particularly  described. 
See  Ykast. 

To  produce  a  vinous  liquid,  it  is  necessary  that  there  shall  be  present  sugar,  or 
some  body,  as  starch  or  gam  capable  of  conversion  into  sugar,  a  certain  portion  of 
water,  and  some  ferment^for  all  practical  purposes  y^of/;  and  the  temperature  should 
be  stndilT  maintained  at  about  80*^  F.  Both  cane  and  grape  sugar  yield  alcohol  by 
fermentation,  but  Liebig  considers  that  cane  sugar,  before  it  undergoes  vinous  fermen- 
tation, is  converted  into  grape  sugar  by  contact  with  the  ferment;  and  that,  conse- 
quently, it  is  grape  sugar  alone  which  yields  alcohol  and  carbouic  acid. 

Grape  sugar,  as  dried  at  312^,  contains  exactly  the  elements  of  two  atoms  of 
aleohol  and  four  of  carbonic  acid.    As  2(C«H*0*)  and  4CO*  arise  from  C>*H>*0^ 

Cane  sugar  takes  an  atom  of  water  to  form  grape  sugar.  It  follows  therefore  th^t 
cane  sogar  should  in  fermenting  yield  more  than  its  own  weight  of  carbonic  acid 
and  aleohol :  and  it  has  been  ascertained  by  experiment  that  100  parts  actually  give 
lOi,  whilst  by  theory  105  should  be  produced,  consisting  of  51*3  of  carbonic  acid,  and 
53*7  of  alcohol  —  {Kane,)  Dr.  Pereira  has  given  the  following  very  intelligible 
arrangement  to  exhibit  these  changes :  — 
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These  facta  will  sofficiently  prove  that  yinoos  or  alcoholic  fermentation  is  but  a 
metamorphosis  of  sugar  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid. 

Soch  are  the  generally  reoeiyed  views.  We  find,  howeyer,  some  other  yiews  pro- 
mulcted  which  it  is  important  to  notice. 

Liebig  calls  putrefactive  fermeiUcUionf—eYeTj  process  of  decomposition  which,  caused 
by  external  influences  in  any  part  of  an  organic  compound,  proceeds  through  the 
entire  mass  without  the  further  co-operation  of  the  original  cause.  Fermentation, 
according  to  Liebig's  definition,  is  the  decomposition  exhibited  in  the  presence  of 
putrefying  substances  or  ferments,  by  compounds  nitrogenous  or  non-nitrogenous, 
which  alone  are  not  capable  of  putrefaction.  He  distinguishes,  in  both  putrefaction 
and  fermentation,  processes  in  which  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  continually  co- 
operates, from  such  as  are  accomplished  without  further  access  of  atmospheric  air. 

Liebig  opposes  the  view  which  considers  putrefaction  and  fermentation  as  the 
result  of  yitsJ  processes,  the  development  of  vegetable  formations  or  of  microscopic 
animals.  He  adduces  that  no  trace  of  vegetal  formations  are  perceptible  in  milk 
which  is  left  for  some  time  in  yessels  carcKiUy  tied  oyer  with  blotting  paper,  not 
even  after  fermentation  has  regularly  set  in,  a  large  quantity  of  lactic  acid  having 
been  formed.  He  Airther  remarks  of  fermentative  processes,  that  alcoholic  fermen- 
tation having  been  observed  too  exclusively,  the  phenomena  haye  been  generalised, 
while  the  explanation  of  this  process  ought  to  be  derived  rather  fVom  the  study  of 
fermentative  phenomena  of  a  more  generid  character. 

Blondeau  propounds  the  view  that  every  kind  of  fermentation  is  caused  by  the 
development  of  Amgi.  Blondeau  states  that  alcoholic  fermentation  is  due  to  a  fungus 
which  he  designates  Torvula  cerevitice ;  whilst  another,  Penicittium  glaucumf  gives  rise  to 
lactic  fermentation.  The  latter  fermentation  follows  the  former  in  a  mixture  of 
SOgrm.  of  sugar,  lOgrm.  of  yeast,  and  200  c.  c.  of  water,  which  has  undergone 
alcoholic  fermentation  at  a  temperature  of  about  20^,  being  terminated  in  about  two 
days.  Beer  yeast,  when  left  in  contact  with  water  in  a  dark  and  moist  place,  contains, 
according  to  Blondeau,  germs  both  of  Torvula  cerevisug,  and  of  PeniciUhtm  glaucum ; 
the  former  can  be  separated  by  a  filter,  and  will  induce  alcoholic  fermentations  in 
sugar  water,  whilst  the  latter  are  extremely  minute,  and  pass  through  the  filter ;  the 
filtrate,  mixed  with  sugar  water,  gives  rise  to  lactic  fermentation.  Acetic  fermen- 
tation is  due  to  the  development  of  Torvula  aceti;  sugar  is  converted  into  acetic  acid, 
without  evolution  of  gas,  if  500  grm.  dissolved  in  a  litre  of  water,  be  mixed  with 
200  grm.  of  casein,  and  confined  in  contact  for  a  month  at  a  temperature  of  about  20^. 
The  conversion  of  nitrogenous  substances  into  fat  (for  instance,  of  casein,  in  the 
manufacture  of  Roquefort  cheese ;  of  fibrin  under  similar  circumstances),  which 
Blondeau  designated  by  the  term  fatty  fermentation  (fermentation  adipeuse},  is  caused 
by  Pcnicillium  glaucum  or  Torvula  viridis ;  and  the  former  fungus  is  stated  to  act 
likewise  in  butyric  and  in  urea-fermentation  (conversion  of  the  urea  into  a  car- 
bonate of  ammonia). 

Opposed  to  this  view  Schubert  has  published  an  investigation  upon  yeast.  In 
order  to  prove  that  the  action  of  yeast  is  due  merely  to  its  porosity,  he  founds  his 
investigation  upon  some  experiments  of  Brendecke  (particularly  in  reference  to  the 
statement  that  fermentation  taking  place  in  a  solution  of  sugar  in  contact  with  porous 
bodies  is  due  to  an  impurity  of  sugar) ;  according  to  which  various  porous  bodies, 
such  as  charcoal,  paper,  flowers  of  sulphur,  &c.,  to  which  some  bitartrate  of  ammonia 
is  added,  are  capable  of  inducing  fermentation  in  a  solution  of  raw  sugar.  His  ob- 
servations are  also  based  upon  some  experiments  of  his  own,  which  seem  to  indicate 
that  porous  bodies,  even  without  the  addition  of  a  salt,  are  capable  of  exciting  fermen- 
tation in  a  solution  of  (pure  ?)  cane  sugar.  Whatever  may  be  the  means  whereby 
alcoholic  fermentation  is  induced,  he  states  it  to  be  indispensable  that  the  body  in 
question  should  be  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  influence  of  air,  and  that  oxygen  and 
carbonic  acid  are  absorbed  by  the  ferment  Both  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid,  being 
electro-negative  substances,  stand  in  opposition  to  the  electro-positive  alcohol,  and 
therefore  predispose  its  formation,  but  only  when  they  are  highly  condensed  by  the 
powerful  surface  attraction  of  the  yeast,  or  of  any  porous  body.  The  electrical 
tension,  he  states,  may  be  increased  by  many  salts,  provided  that  the  latter  do  not  at 
the  same  time  chemically  aflect  either  the  sugar  or  the  ferment 

C.  Schmidt  has  communicated  the  results  of  his  experiments  to  the  Annate 
Chem.  Pharm.  After  stating  numerous  experiments,  he  continues:  "Nor  are  fungi 
the  primum  movens  of  saccharic  fermentation  ;  the  clear  filtrate  obtained  by  throwing 
almonds  crushed  in  water  upon  a  moist  filter,  soon  induces  fermentation  in  a  solution 
of  urea  and  of  grape  sugar  ;  in  the  latter  case,  no  trace  of  ferment  cells  can  be  dis- 
covered under  the  microscope,  not  even  after  fermentation  is  fully  developed.  If  the 
solution,  still  containing  sugar,  is  allowed  to  stand  eight  days  or  a  fortnight  after 
fermentation  has  ceased,  on  exuberant  development  of  cellular  aggregations  is  ob« 
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wrred,  bat  no  putrefaction  ensues;  the  fungi,  well  washed  and  introdueed  into  n 
fmbsolotMni  of  grape  sugar,  eoutiuue  to  grow  luxuriantly,  inducing,  however,  if  at 
aU,  bat  very  weak  fermentation,  which  rapidly  ceases ;  hence  the  growth  of  fungi 
duing  fermentatiTe  processes  is  hut  a  secondary  phenomenon.     The  increase  of  the 
raidiuffy  ferment,  which  occurs 'after  yeast  has  been  in  contact  with  sugar,  arises 
ftom  I  development  of  ferment  cellulose,  which  probably  takes  place  at  the  expense 
tf  the  sapLT,    If  muaele,  gehitine,  yeast,  &c,  in  a  very  advanced  state  of  putrid  dc>- 
eoaposkion  be  introdnoed  into  a  solution  of  1  sugar  in  4  water,  all  phenomena  of 
potn^Ktion  disappear ;  after  a  few  hours,  active  fermentation  sets  in,  ferment  cells 
beiu  fbnned,  and  the  liquid  contains  alcohol,  but  no  mannite.     The  inactivity  of 
eraihed  yeast  is  doe,  not  to  the  destruction  of  the  fungi,  hut  to  the  chemical  changes 
vkieh  are  induced  in  yeast  during  the  considerable  time  nccettsary  for  complete  com- 
■mntioD.     The  cmshed  cells,  introduced  into  sugar  water,  give  rise  to  the  produe- 
tioo  of  laettc  acid,  without  evolution  of  gas.*'    Schmidt  is  of  opinion  that  fermentation 
Si  a  process  analogous  to  the  formation  of  ether.     He  believes  that  one  of  the  con- 
stitoents  of  jeast,  together  with  the  elements  of  grape  sugar,  gives  rise  to  the  forina- 
tiou  of  one  or  scTeral  compounds,  which  are  decomposed   in  statu  natcenti  (like 
sufpho-Tinic  acid),  splitting  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid. 

We  Mierethat  the  preceding  paragraphs  fairly  represent  the  views  which  have  been 
promulgated  upon  the  phenomena  of  change,  which  are  in  many  respects  analogous 
to  those  of  combustion  and  of  vitality,  presented  in  the  fermentative  processi's. 
Much  has  been  done,  but  there  are  still  some  points  which  demand  the  careful  it- 
tentkm  of  tbe  chemist 

In  a  practical  point  .'of  view,  the  question  which  arises  from  the  alteration  in  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  fluid  by  fermentation  is  a  very  important  one,  a  knowle<Ifj;ti 
of  tbe  original  gravity  of  beer  being  required  to  fix  the  drawback  allowed  niM>n 
beer  when  exported,  according  to  the  terms  of  10  Vict  c  5.  By  this  act  a  drawliack 
■  granted  of  5jl  per  barrel  of  thirty-six  gallons,  upon  beer  exported,  of  which  "t)ie 
wortansed  he  fort  fermentation  were  not  of  less  specific  gravity  than  1*054,  and  not 
greater  specific  gravity  than  1*081,"  and  a  drawback  of  7«.  6(/.  per  barrel  upon  beer 
of  which  **"  the  worts  used  before  jfermenta'tion  were  not  of  less  specific  gravity  than 
1*061.*'  The  brewer  observes  the  original  gravity  of  his  worts  by  means  iof  some 
ferm  of  the  hydrometer,  and  preserves  a  record  of  his  observation.  The  revenue 
offloer  has  only  the  beer,"  from  which  he  has  to  infer  the  original  gravity.  From 
tkp  great  uncertainty  which  appeared  to  attend  this  question.  Professors  Gra- 
ham, Hofmann,  and  Redwood  were  employed  by  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  to 
diacover  how  the  original  gravity  of  the  beer  mgiht  be  ascertained  most  accurately 
tram  tbe  properties  of  the  beer  itself.  When  worts  are  fermented,  the  sugar  passes 
into  alcohol,  and  they  lose  in  density,  and  assume  as  beer  a  difierent  specific  gravity 
The  gravity  of  the  wort  is  called  the  original  gravity  —  that  of  the  beer,  fteer  gramitt. 
The  report  of  Graham,  Hofmann,  and  Ri-dwood,  upon  **  original  gravities,*'  may  l>e 
tuppoaed  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  brewer ;  but  as  some  of  the  points  examined 
Baterially  explain  many  of  the  phenomena  of  vinous  fermentation,  we  have  trans- 
ferred a  row  paragraphs  to  our  pages  :  — 

"  Aa  the  alcohol  of  the  beer  is  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  saccharine 
matter  only,  and  represents  approximately  double  its  weight  of  starch  sugar,  a 
speculative  original  gravity  might  be  obtained  by  simply  increasing  the  extract 
gravity  of  the  beer  by  that  of  the  quantity  of  starch  sugar  known  to  be  decomposed 
in  tbe  fermentation.  The  inquiry  would  then  reduce  itself  to  the  best  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  two  experimental  data,  namely,  the  extract  gravity  and  the  proportion  of 
alcohol  in  the  beer,  particularly  of  the  latter.  It  would  be  required  to  decide  whether 
the  alcohol  should  be  determined  from  the  gravity  of  the  spirits  distilled  from  the 
beer  ;  by  the  increased  gravity  of  the  beer  when  its  alcohol  is  evaporated  off;  by  the 
boiling '  point  of  the  beer,  which  is  lower  the  larger  the  proportion  of  alcohol 
present ;  or  by  the  refracting  power  of  the  beer  upon  light  —  various  methods  re- 
commended fbr  the  valuation  of  the  spirits  in  beer. 

**  Original  gravities  so  deduced,  however,  are  found  to  be  useless,  being  in  error 
and  always  under  the  truth,  to  an  extent  which  has  not  hitherto  been  at  all  accounted 
for.  The  theory  of  brewing,  upon  a  close  examination  of  the  process,  proves  to  be 
leaa  simple  than  is  implied  in  the  preceding  assumption;  and  other  changes  appear  to 
occur  in  worts,  simultaneously  with  the  formation  of  alcohol,  which  would  require  to 
be  allowed  for  before  original  gravities  could  be  rightly  estimated.  It  was  found 
necesnry  to  study  the  gravity  in  solution  of  each  by  itself,  of  the  principal  chemical 
substances  which  are  found  in  fermented  liquids.  These  individual  gravities  defined 
the  pomble  range  of  variation  in  original  gravity,  and  they  brought  out  clearly  for 
the  fint  time  the  nature  of  the  agencies  which  chiefly  affect  the  result 
**  The  i»e  of  cane  tugar  is  now  permitted  in  breweries,  and  the  solution  of  sugar 
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may  be  studied  first  as  the  wort  of  simplest  composition.  The  tables  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  sugar  solutions,  constructed  by  Mr.  Bate,  have  been  verified,  and  are  con- 
sidered entirely  trustworthy.  The  numbers  in  the  first  and  third  columns  of  Table  L, 
which  follows,  are  however,  A-om  new  observations.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  these 
numbers  have  all  reference  to  weights,  and  not  to  measures.  A  solution  of  cane 
sugar,  which  contains  25  grains  of  sugar  in  1000  grains  of  the  floid,  has  a  spjeeifie 
gravity  of  1010*1,  referred  to  the  gravity  of  pure  water  taken  as  1000  ;  a  solntioaof 
50  grains  of  cane  sugar  in  1000  grains  of  the  fluid,  a  specific  gravity  of  1020^,  and 
so  on.  The  proportion  of  carbon  contained  in  the  sugar  is  expressed  in  the  second 
column;  the  numbers  being  obtained  from  the  calculation  that  171  parts  by  weight 
of  cane  sugar  (C'*H"0")  consist  of  72  parts  of  carbon,  11  parts  of  hydrogen,  and 
88  parts  of  oxygen ;  or  of  72  parts  of  carbon  combined  with  99  parts  of  the  elements 
of  water.  It  is  useful  to  keep  thus  in  view  the  proportion  of  carbon  in  sugar  so- 
lutions, as  that  element  is  not  involved  in  several  of  the  changes  which  precede  or 
accompany  the  principal  change  which  sugar  undergoes  during  fermentation,  and 
which  changes  only  affect  the  proportion  of  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  or  elements  of 
water,  combined  with  the  carbon.  The  proportion  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the 
altered  sugar  increases  or  diminishes  during  the  changes  referred  to ;  but  the  carbon 
remains  constant,  and  affords,  therefore,  a  fixed  term  in  the  comparison  of  different 
solutions. 

Table  L  —  Specific  gravity  of  solutions  of  Cane-sugar  in  water. 


Cane  Sugmr,  in  1000  parts 
bj  weight. 

Carbon  in  1000  parts 
bjr  weight. 

Specific  Crarltf. 

25 

10-53 

10101 

50 

21-05 

1020*2 

75 

31-58 

ia30-2 

100 

42-10 

1040-6 

125 

62  63 

1051 

150 

6316 

1061*8 

175 

73-68 

1072  9 

200 

84-21 

1083  8 

225 

94-73 

1095*2 

250 

105*26 

1106*7 

**  When  yeast  is  added  to  the  solution  of  cane  sngar  in  water,  or  to  any  other 
charine  solution,  and  fermentation  commenced,  the  specific  gravity  is  observed  to 
fall,  owing  to  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  the  formation  of  alcohol,  which 
is  specifically  lighter  than  water;  171  grains  of  sugar,  together  with  9  grains  of 
water,  being  converted  into  92  grains  of  alcohol  and  88  grains  of  carbonic  acid 
(C'«n'  'O* '  +  HO  =  2C«H«0«  +  4CO«).  But  if  the  process  of  fermentation  be  closely 
watched,  the  fall  of  gravity  in  cane  sugar  will  be  found  to  be  preceded  by  a  decided 
increase  of  gravity.  Solutions  were  observed  to  rise  from  1055  to  1058,  or  3  degrees 
of  gravity,  within  an  hour  after  the  addition  of  the  yeast,  the  last  being  in  the  nsoal 
proportion  for  fermentation.  When  the  yeast  was  mixed  in  minute  quantity  only, 
such  as  jjg  of  the  weight  of  the  sugar,  the  gravity  of  the  sugar  solution  rose  gradually 
in  four  days  from  1055  to  1057*91,  or  also  nearly  3  degrees ;  with  no  appearance,  at 
the  same  time,  of  fermentation  or  of  any  other  change  in  the  solution.  This  remark- 
able increase  of  density  is  owing  to  an  alteration  which  takes  place  in  the  constitution 
of  the  cane  sugar,  which  combines  with  the  elements  of  water  and  becomes  starch 
sugar,  a  change  which  had  been  already  proved  by  H.  Ruse  and  by  Duhrun&ut,  to 
precede  the  vinous  fermentation  of  cane  sugar.  The  same  conversion  of  cane  sugar 
into  starch  sugar,  with  increase  of  specific  gravity,  may  be  shown  by  means  of  acids 
as  well  as  of  yeast.  A  solution  of  1000  parts  of  cane  sugar  in  water,  having  the  speci6e 
gravity  1054-64,  became  with  1  part  of  crystallised  oxalic  acid  added  to  it  1054*7  ; 
and  being  afterwards  heated  for  twenty-three  hours  to  a  temperature  not  exceeding 
128°  Fahr.,  it  was  found  (when  cooled)  to  have  attained  a  gravity  of  1057*63 — an 
increase  again  of  nearly  3*^  of  gravity." 

The  difference  between  the  gravities  of  solutions  of  cane  sugar  and  starch  sngar 
are  of  great  practical  value,  but  these  must  be  studied  in  the  original ;  the  result  how- 
ever being  **  that  the  original  gravity  of  a  fermented  liquid  or  beer  must  be  different, 
according  as  it  was  derived  from  a  wort  of  cane  su^r  or  of  starch  sugar.** 

The  gravity  of  malt  wort  was  determined  to  be  intermediate  between  that  of  pure 
cane  sugar  and  starch  sugar,  and  solutions  containing  an  equal  quantity  of  carbon  ex* 
hibited  the  following  gravities:  — 

Cans  sugar  •  1072*9  Pale  malt  -  1074*2  8tarch  sugar  -  10^6*0 
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Two  other  sabfUDces  were  foand  to  inflaeDcc  the  original  gravity  of  tho  wort: 
dextrin,  or  the  gum  of  starch,  and  caramel  Tables  are  giyen  of  the  8peci£c 
piTitiet  of  these,  from  which  the  following  results  have  been  deduced :  — 

Starch  sugar  ...     io76 

Dextrin       ....     1 066-9 
Caramel      -  -  -  -     1062'3 

Csnunel  is  stated  to  interfere  more  than  dextrin  in  giving  lightness  or  apparent 
attenuation  to  fermented  worts,  without  a  corresponding  production  of  alcohol. 

**  Another  constituent  of  malt  wort,  which  should  not  be  omitted,  is  the  soluble 
tsotased  or  albuminous  principle  derived  from  the  grain.  The  nitrogen  was  deter- 
Buned  in  ft  strong  wort  of  pale  malt  with  hops,  of  the  specific  gravity  1088,  and  con- 
Isiaing  about  21  percent,  of  solid  matter.  It  amounted  to  0*217  per  cent  of  the 
wort,  ftod  may  be  considered  as  representing  3*43  per  cent  of  albumen.  In  the  same 
wort,  after  being  fully  fermented,  the  nitropren  was  found  to  amount  to  0*134  per  cent, 
equivalent  to  2*1 1  per  cent  of  albumen.  The  loss  observed  of  nitrogen  and  albumen 
■uy  be  considered  as  principally  due  to  the  production  and  growth  of  yeast,  which  is 
an  insoluble  matter,  at  the  cost  of  the  soluble  albuminous  matter.  Solutions  of  cgg- 
albnmen  in  water,  containing  3*43  and  211  per  cent  respectively  of  that  substance, 
were  found  to  have  the  specific  gravities  of  1004*2  and  1003*1.  Hence  a  loss  of 
density  has  occurred  during  fermentation  of  1*1  degree  on  a  wort  of  1088  original 
gravity,  which  can  be  referred  to  a  change  in  the  proportion  of  albuminous  matter. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  possible  influence  of  this  substance  and  of  the  greater  or 
le»  production  of  ^east  during  fermentation,  upon  the  gravity  of  beer,  are  restricted 
within  narrow  limits." 

The  reporters'  proceed :  — 

•*  The  process  required  for  the  determination  of  the  original  gravity  of  beer,  must 
be  easy  of  execution,  and  occupy  little  time.  It  is  not  proposed,  in  the  examination 
of  a  sample,  to  separate  by  chemical  analysis  the  several  constituents  which  have 
been  enumerated.  In  fact,  we  are  practically  limited  to  two  experimental  observa- 
tions on  the  beer,  in  addition  to  the  determination  of  its  specific  gravity. 

**  Chie  of  these  is  the  observation  of  the  amount  of  solid  or  extractive  matter  still 
remaining  after  fermentation,  which  is  always  more  considerable  in  beer  than  in  the 
completely  fermented  wash  of  spirits.  A  known  measure  of  the  beer  might  be  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  and  the  solid  residue  weighed,  but  this  would  be  a  troublesome 
operation,  and  could  not  indeed  be  executed  with  great  accuracy.  The  same  object 
■my  be  attained  with  even  a  more  serviceable  expression  for  the  result,  by  measuring 
oxftctlya  certain  quantity  of  the  beer,  such  as  four  fluid  ounces,  and  boiling  it  down 
to  somewhat  less  than  h^  its  bulk  in  an  open  vessel,  such  as  a  glass  flask,  so  as  to 
driwe  off  the  whole  alcohol.  The  liquid  when  cool  is  made  up  to  four  fluid  ounces, 
or  the  original  measure  of  the  beer,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  this  liquid  is  observed. 
It  has  alrndy  been  referred  to  as  to  the  extract  gravity  of  the  beer,  and  represents  a 
portion  of  the  original  gravity.  Of  a  beer  of  which  the  history  was  known,  the  original 
grawity  of  the  mali  wort  was  1121,  or  121^ ;  the  specific  gravity  of  the  beer  itself 
before  evaporation,  1043  ;  and  the  extract  gravity  of  the  beer  1066-7,  or  56*7^. 

**  The  second  observation  which  can  be  made  with  sufficient  facility  upon  the  beer, 
is  the  determination  of  the  quantity  of  alcohol  contained  in  it.  This  information  may 
be  obtained  most  directly  by  submitting  a  known  measure  of  the  beer  to  distillation, 
eoBtinning  the  ebullition  till  all  the  alcohol  is  brought  over,  and  taking  care  to  Con- 
ilense  the  latter  without  loss.  It  is  found  in  practice  that  four  ounce-measures  of  the 
beer  form  a  convenient  quantity  for  the  purpose.  This  quantity  is  accurately 
measured  in  a  small  glass  flask,  holding  1750  grains  of  water  when  filled  up  to  a  mark 
in  the  neck.  The  mouth  of  the  small  retort  containing  the  beer  is  adapted  to  one  end 
of  ft  glass  tube-^ondenser,  the  other  end  being  bent  and  drawn  out  for  the  purpose  of 
delivering  the  condensed  liquid  into  the  small  flask  previously  used  fot  measuring  the 
beer.  The  spirituous  distillate  should  then  be  made  up  with  pure  water  to  the 
original  bnlk  of  the  beer,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  last  liquid  be  observed  by  the 
weighing  bottle,  or  by  a  delicate  hydrometer,  at  the  temperature  of  60^  Fuhr.  T'lc 
lower  the  gravity  the  larger  will  be  the  proportion  of  alcohol,  the  exact  amount  of 
which  may  be  learned  by  reference  to  the  proper  tables  of  the  gravity  of  spirits.  The 
spirit  gravity  of  the  beer  already  referred  to  proved  to  be  985*25 ;  or  it  was  14*05^ 
of  gravity  less  than  1000,  or  water.  The  *  spirit  indication  '  of  the  beer  was  thcre- 
toft  14*05^ ;  and  the  extract  gravity  of  the  same  beer  56*7^. 

**  The  spirit  indication  and  extract  gravity  of  any  beer  being  given,  do  we  possess 
data  snfllcient  to  enable  os  to  determine  with  certainty  the  original  gravity  ?  It 
has  already  been  made  erident  that  these  data  do  not  supply  all  the  factors  necessary 
for  reftching  the  required  number  by  calculation. 
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*'  The  formation  of  the  extractive  matter,  -which  chiefly  disturbs  the  origiDal 
graTity,  increases  with  the  progress  of  the  fermentation ;  that  is,  with  the  proponicHi 
of  alcohol  in  the  fermenting  liquor.  But  we  cannot  predicate  from  theory  any 
relation  which  the  formation  of  one  of  these  substances  should  bear  to  the  formation 
of  the  other,  and  are  unable,  therefore,  to  say  beforehand  that  because  so  much 
sugar  has  been  converted  into  alcohol  in  the  fermentation,  therefore  so  much  sugar 
has  also  been  converted  into  the  extractive  substance.  That  a  uniform,  or  nearly 
uniform  relation,  however,  is  preserved  in  the  formation  of  the  spirits  and  extractive 
substance  in  beer  brewing,  appears  to  be  established  by  the  observations  which 
follow.  Such  an  uniformity  in  the  results  of  the  vinous  fermentation  is  an  essential 
condition  for  the  success  of  any  method  whatever  of  determining  original  gravities,  at 
least  within  the  range  of  circumstances  which  affect  beer  brewing.  Otherwise  two 
fermented  liquids  of  this  cla^s,  which  agree  in  giving  both  the  same  spirit  indicatioo 
and  the  same  extractive  gravity,  may  have  had  different  original  gravities,  and  the 
solution  of  our  problem  becomes  impossible." 

Tlie  following  table,  one  of  several  of  equal  value,  gives  the  results  of  a  particular 
fermentation  of  cane  sugar.  **  Fifteen  and  a  half  pounds  of  refined  sugar  were  dis- 
solved  in  10  gallons  of  water,  making  lOj  gallons  of  solution,  of  which  the  specific 
gravity  was  1056*3  at  60^ ;  and  after  adding  three  fluid  pounds  of  Aresh  porter  yeast, 
the  si>ecific  gravity  was  1055*95.  The  original  gravity  may  be  taken  as  1055*3 
(55-3°). 

Table  II.  — Fermentation  of  Sugar'Wort  of  original  pauity  1055*3. 


1. 

Number  of 
Obierration. 

n. 

Period  of 

Formeiitation. 

III. 

Degree*  of  Spirit 

Indicatioii. 

IV. 

Degrees  of  Extract 
Gravity, 

V. 

Degrees  of  Rxlract 
Gravity  L»»t. 

1 

Dajs.      Hours. 
0            0 

0 

65-30 

0* 

2 

0            6 

1-59 

52*12 

3-18 

3 

0         12 

2*57 

47*82 

7*48 

4 

0          19 

3*60 

4362 

11*68 

5 

0         23 

4*33 

40*13 

1517 

6 

1            5 

5-31 

35-50 

19-80 

7 

I          12 

6*26 

31-39 

23-91 

8 

1         19 

7*12 

27*63 

27*67 

9 

2         11 

8*69 

20-26 

3504 

10 

3         11 

9-87 

13-40 

41*90 

11 

5         12 

10*97 

7*60 

47-70 

12 

6         12 

11-27 

4*15 

61-15 

**  Columns  iii.  and  v.  respectively  exhibit  the  spirit  which  has  been  produced,  and 
the  solid  matter  which  has  disappeared  ;  the  first  in  the  form  of  the  gravity  of  the 
spirit,  expressed  by  the  number  of  degrees  it  is  lighter  than  water,  or  under  1000, 
and  the  second  by  the  fall  in  gravity  of  the  solution  of  the  solid  matter  remaining 
below  the  original  gravity  1055*3.  This  last  value  will  be  spoken  of  as  *  degrees  of 
gravity  lost ;  *  it  is  always  obtained  by  subtracting  the  extract  gravity  (column  iv.) 
from  the  known  original  gravity.     To  discover  whether  the  progress  of  fermentation 


grees  of  gravity  ^   „ ^ ,, 

corresponded  to  whole  numbers  of  degrees  of  spirit  indication.  This  can  be  done 
safely  from  the  preceding  table,  by  interpolation,  where  the  numbers  observed  follow 
each  other  so  closely.  The  corresponding  degrees  of  spirit  indication  and  of  gravity 
lost,  as  they  appear  in  this  experiment  upon  the  fermentation  of  sugar,  are  as  follows: — 

Table  III.  —  Fermentation  of  Sugar- Wort  of  original  gravity  1055*3. 


Degrees  of  Spirit 
Indication. 

Deftrees  of  Extract 
Gravity  lost. 

Degrees  of  Spirit 
Indication. 

Degrees  of  Extract 
Gravity  lo«t. 

1 
2 

3 
4 
5 
6 

1*71 

4*74 

9*26 

13*48 

18-30 

22*54 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

27-01 
31-87 
37-12 
42-55 
47-88 
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"  In  two  other  fennentations  of  cane  sngar,  the  degroefl  of  gravity  lost,  found  to 
eomipond  to  the  degrees  of  spirit  indication,  never  dSfered  from  the  numbers  of  the 
preceding  experiment,  or  from  one  another,  more  than  0*9°  of  gravity  lost  This  is  a 
nflknenUy  close  approximation. 

"The  following  table  is  of  much  importance :  — 


Table  IV.  —  Starch-Sugab. 

DtgreeM  of  Spirit  Indication^  with  correspondiny  degrees  of  gravity  lost 

fkMn  die  degrees  of  grarity  lott  corretponding  to  whole  dcgrcct  of  ipirit  IndicAtkm,  the  drgroci  of 
tntHj  lott  corrmpondiDg  to  tenths  of  a  degree  of  spirit  iDdlcation  are  added  from  calrtilntion. 


OtfTMOr 

Spirit 

•0 

-1 

•2 

•3 

•4 

•5 

•6 

•7 

•8 

•9 

1       0 

__ 

•2 

•3 

•5 

•7 

•9 

10 

1-2 

•T4 

1-6 

i    1 

1-9 

2-1 

2-4 

2-7 

30 

3-3 

36 

8-9 

4-2 

4-6 

5-0 

5-4 

5-8 

6-2 

6-6 

70 

7-5 

8-0 

8-5 

90 

9-5 

9-9 

10-3 

10-7 

11-2 

11-6 

12-0 

12-4 

12-8 

13-3 

13-8 

14-2 

14-6 

15-0 

15-5 

15-9 

16-3 

16-7 

17-2 

17-7 

18-3 

18-7 

191 

19-5 

19-9 

20-3 

20-8 

21-2 

21-7 

22*2 

22-7 

231 

23-5 

23-9 

24-4 

24-7 

25-2 

25-6 

261 

26-6 

27-1 

27-6 

28-1 

286 

291 

29-6 

30-0 

30-5 

31-0 

31-5 

320 

32-5 

33-0 

83-5 

340 

34-5 

350 

35-5 

36  0 

36f> 

37-2 

37-7 

38-2 

38-7 

39*2 

39-7 

46-3 

40-8 

41-3 

41-8 

10 

42*4 

42-9 

43-4 

44-0 

44-5 

450 

45-6 

461 

I6'6 

47-2 

11 

47-7 

"  It  is  seen  from  this  table  that  for  H^  of  spirit  indication,  the  corresponding  de* 
of  grarity  lost  are  18*3°.  For  5*9°  of  spirit  mdication,  the  corresponding  de- 
grees of  gravity  lost  are  22 '2<^. 

**  This  table  is  capable  of  a  valuable  application,  for  the  sake  of  which  it  was  con- 
■Irocted.  By  means  of  it,  the  unknown  original  gravity  of  a  fermented  liquid  or 
beer  from  cane  sugar  may  be  discovered,  provided  the  spirit  indication  and  extract 
gravity  of  the  beer  are  observed.  Opposite  to  the  spirit  indication  of  the  beer  in  the 
table,  we  find  the  corresponding  degre^^s  of  gravity  lost,  which  bst,  added  to  the 
extract  gravity  of  the  beer,  gives  its  original  gravity. 

"Sappoie  the  sii«tr  beer  exhibited  an  extract  gravity  of  7*9°  (1007*9),  and  spirit 
indicatiOD  of  11°.  The  latter  marks,  according  to  the  Uble,  47*7°  of  gravity  lost, 
whieh  added  to  the  observed  extract  gravity,  7  9°,  gives  556°  of  original  gravity  for 
the  beer  (1055*6)." 

Similar  tables  are  constructed  for  starch  sugar,  and  for  various  worts  with  and 
viUHmt  hops. 

After  explaining  many  points  connected  with  the  problem,  as  it  presented  itself 
vnder  vmried  conditions  as  it  respected  the  original  worts,  the  Report  proceeds  :  — 

**  The  olject  is  still  to  obtain  the  spirit  indication  of  the  beer.  The  specific  gravity 
of  the  beer  is  first  observed  by  means  of  the  h}'drometer  or  weighing  bottle.  The 
extract  grvrity  of  the  beer  is  next  observed  as  in  the  former  method  ;  but  the  beer 
lor  thia  purpose  may  be  boiled  in  an  open  glass  flask  till  the  spirits  are  gone,  as  the 
new  process  does  not  require  the  spirits  to  be  collected.  The  spiritless  liquid  remain^ 
ing  is  then  made  up  to  the  original  volume  of  the  beer  as  before.  By  losing  its  spirits, 
the  beer  of  course  always  increases  in  gravity,  and  the  more  so  the  richer  in  alcohol 
the  beer  has  been.  The  difference  between  the  two  gravities  is  the  new  spirit  indi- 
cation, and  is  obtained  by  subtracting  the  beer  gravity  from  the  extract  gravity, 
which  last  is  always  the  higher  number. 

"  The  data  in  a  particular  beer  were  as  follows :  — 


Extract  gravity 
Beer  gravity .    - 

Spirit  indication 


1044-7 
1035  I 

9-6° 


**  Now  the  same  beer  gave  by  distillation,  or  the  former  method,  a  spirit  indication 
(€9*9°.  The  new  spirit  indication  by  evaporation  is,  therefore,  less  by  0*8°  than 
the  M.  IndicatioD  bj  distilUttion.  The  means  were  obtained  of  comparing  the  two 
iodications  given  by  the  same  fermented  wort  or  beer  in  several  hundred  cases,  by 
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udopting  the  practice  of  botliDg  the  beer  in  a  retort,  instead  of  an  open  flask  or 
basin,  and  collecting  the  alcohol  at  the  same  time.  The  CTaporation  uniformly  indi- 
cated a  quantity  of  spirits  in  the  beer  nearly  the  same  as  was  obtained  by  distillation, 
but  always  sensibly  less,  as  in  the  preceding  instance.  These  experiments  being 
made  upon  fermented  liquids  of  known  original  gravity,  the  relation  could  always  be 
observed  between  the  new  spirit  indication  and  the  degrees  of  specific  gravity  lost  by 
the  beer.  Tables  of  the  degrees  of  spirit  indication,  with  their  corresponding  degrees 
of  gravity  lost,  were  thus  constructed,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tables  which 
precede ;  and  these  new  tables  may  be  applied  in  the  same  way  to  ascertain  the 
original  gravity  of  any  specimen  of  beer.  Having  found  the  degrees  of  spirit  indi- 
cation of  the  beer  by  evaporation,  the  corresponding  degrees  of  gravity  lost  are  taken 
from  the  table,  and  adding  these  degrees  to  the  extract  gravity  of  the  beer,  also  ob- 
served, the  original  gravity  is  found.  Thus  the  spirit  indication  (by  the  evaporation 
method)  of  the  beer  lately  referred  to,  was  9-6°,  which  mark  43°  of  gravity  lost  in  the 
new  tables.  Adding  these  to  1044'7,  the  extract  gravity  of  the  same  beer,  1087*7  is 
obtained  as  the  original  gravity  of  the  beer.** 

The  results  of  the  extensive  series  of  experiments  made,  were,  that  the  problem 
ooold  be  solved  in  the  two  extreme  conditions  in  which  they  have  only  to  deal  with 
the  pure  sugars  entirely  converted  into  alcohol. 

**  The  real  diflBculty  is  with  the  intermediate  conditioa,  which  is  also  the  most  fre- 
quent one,  where  the  solid  matter  of  the  beer  is  partly  starch  sugar  and  partly  ex- 
tractives for  no  accurate  chemical  means  are  known  of  separating  these  substances, 
and  so  determining  the  quantity  of  each  in  the  mixture. 

*•  But  a  remedy  presented  itself  The  fermentation  of  the  beer  was  completed  by 
the  addition  of  yeast,  and  the  constituents  of  the  beer  were  thus  reduced  to  alcohul 
and  extractive  only,  iWwn  which  the  original  gravity,  as  is  seen,  can  be  calculated. 

**  For  this  puriKMe  a  small  but  known  measure  of  the  beer,  such  as  four  fluid 
ounces,  was  carefully  deprived  of  spirits  by  distillation,  in  a  glass  retort  To  the 
fluidi  when  cooled,  a  charge  of  fresh  yeast,  amounting  to  150  grains  was  added,  and 
the  mixture  kept  at  80°  for  a  period  of  sixteen  hours.  Care  was  taken  to  connect 
tlie  retort,  (t^m  the  commencement,  with  a  tube  condenser,  so  that  the  alcoholic 
vapour  which  exhaled  from  the  wash  during  fermentation  should  not  be  lost  When 
tlie  ^nnentation  had  entirely  ceased,  heat  was  applied  to  the  retort  to  distil  off  the 
•leohol,  which  was  collected  in  a  cooled  receiver.  About  three-fifths  of  the  liquid 
were  distilled  over  for  this  purpose  ;  and  the  volume  of  the  distillate  was  then  made 
up  with  water  to  the  original  volume  of  the  beer.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  last 
•pirituous  liquid  was  now  taken  by  the  weighing  bottle.  To  obtain  a  correction  for 
the  small  quantity  of  alcohol  unavoidably,  mtroduced  by  the  yeast,  a  parallel  expe- 
nment  was  made  with  that  substance.  The  same  weight  of  yeast  was  mixed  with 
water,  and  distilled  in  another  similar  retort  The  volume  of  this  second  distillate 
was  also  made  up  by  water  to  the  beer  volume  ;  its  specific  gravity  observed,  and  de- 
ducted from  that  of  the  preceding  spirituous  liquid.  This  alcohol  was  added  to  that 
obtained  in  the  first  distillation  of  the  beer,  and  the  weight  of  starch  sugar  cor- 
responding to  the  whole  amount  of  alcohol  was  calculated.     Thfs  was  the  first  result 

^  For  the  solid  matter  of  the  beer :  the  spiritless  liquid  remaining  in  the  retort  was 
made  up  with  water  to  the  beer  volume,  and  the  specific  gravity  observed.  A 
correction  was  also  required  here  for  the  yeast,  which  is  obtained  by  making  up  the 
water  and  yeast  distilled  In  the  second  retort,  to  the  original  volume  of  the  beer,  and 
deducting  the  gravity  of  this  fluid  from  the  other.  The  quantity  of  starch  sugar  cor- 
responding to  this  corrected  gravity  of  the  extractive  matter  was  now  furnished  by 
the  table.    This  was  the  second  result 

*•  The  two  quantities  of  starch  sugar  thus  obtained  were  added  together.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  solution  of  the  whole  amount  of  starch  sugar,  as  found  in  the 
table,  represented  the  original  gravity  of  the  beer.. 

••  This  method  must  give  an  original  gravity  slightly  higher  than  the  truth,  owing 
to  the  circumstance  that  the  dextrin,  albumen,  and  salts,  which  are  found  among  the 
solid  matters  dissolved  in  beer,  are  treated  as  having  the  low  gravity  of  extractive 
matter,  and  accordingly  amplified  by  about  one-sixth,  like  that  substance,  in  allowing 
for  them  ultimately  as  starch  sugar.  The  error  from  this  source,  however,  is  incon- 
s'-derable.  It  is  to  be  further  observed;  that  the  error  from  imperfect  manipulation, 
of  which  there  is  most  risk  in  the  process,  is  leaving  a  little  sugar  in  the  extractive 
matter  from  incomplete  fermentation.  This  accident  also  increases  the  original 
gravity  deduced.  The  process  has  given  results  which  are  remarkably  uniform,  and 
is  valuable  in  the  scientific  investigation  of  the  subject,  although  not  of  that  ready  and 
easy  execution  which  is  necessary  for  ordinary  practice,  and  which  recommends  the 
former  method." 
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Table  V.  —  To  be  used  in  ascertaining  Original  Gravities  by  tho  Distill.-ition 

Process. 


Ikgnet  of  Spirit  Indication,  with  correMponding  degree*  c 

)f  gravity  lost  in 

Malt  Worls, 

IHcreesof 

Sfiint 
Indiation. 

•0 

•1 

•2 

•3 

•4 

•5 

•6 

•7 

•8 

•9 

0 

•2 

•6 

•9 

1-2 

•    1-5 

1-8 

21 

2-4 

2-7 

1 

3-0 

3-3 

3-7 

41 

4-4 

4-8 

51 

5-5 

6-9 

6-2 

2 

66 

70 

7-4 

7-8 

8-2 

8-6 

9-0 

9-4 

9-8 

LO-2 

3 

10-7 

111 

11-5 

120 

124 

12-9 

13-3 

13-8 

14-2 

14-7 

4 

151 

15-5 

160 

16-4 

16.8 

17-3 

17-7 

18-2 

18-6 

191 

5 

19-5 

19-9 

20-4 

20  9 

21-3 

21-8 

22-2 

22-7 

23- 1 

23-6 

6 

24  1 

24-6 

25-0 

25-5 

260 

26-4 

26-9 

27-4 

27-8 

28  3 

7 

28-8 

29-2 

29-7 

30-2 

30-7 

31-2 

31-7 

32-2 

32-7 

33-2 

8 

33-7 

34*3 

34*8 

35  4 

35-9 

36-5 

370 

37*5 

38-() 

38-6 

9 

391 

39-7 

40-2 

40-7 

41-2 

41-7 

42-2 

42-7 

43-2 

43  7 

10 

44*2 

44-7 

45-1 

4.V6 

460 

46-5 

47-0 

47-5 

48-0 

48  r) 

11 

49-0 

49-6 

60-1 

50-6 

51-2 

51-7 

52-2 

52-7 

53-3 

53-8 

13 

54*3 

54-9 

55-4 

55-9 

56-4 

56-9 

57-4 

57-9 

58-4 

58-9 

13 

59-4 

60-0 

60-5 

61-1 

61-6 

62-2 

62-7 

63-3 

63-8 

64-3 

U 

64-8 

65-4 

65-9 

66-5 

671 

67-6 

68-2 

68-7 

69-3 

69-9 

15 

1 

70-5 

Tabus  VI.  — To  be  used  in  ascertaining  Original  Gravities  by  tbe  Evaporation 

Process 

Degrees  of  Spirit  Indication  ttith  corresponding  degrees  of  gravity  lost  in  Malt  Worts, 


D<«f«raof 
Spirit 

•0 

•1 

•2 

•3 

•4 

•5 

•6 

•7 

•8 

•9 

Imkeation. 

0 

^.^ 

•3 

•7 

1-0 

1-4 

1-7 

21 

2-4 

2-8 

3  1 

I 

3-5 

3-8 

4-2 

4-6 

50 

5-4 

5-8 

6-2 

6-6 

70 

s 

7-4 

7-8 

8-2 

8-7 

9-1 

9-5 

9-9 

10  3 

10-7 

111 

3 

11-5 

11-9 

12-4 

12-8 

13-2 

13-6 

140 

14-4 

14-8 

15-3 

4 

15-8 

16-2 

16-6 

17-0 

17-4 

17-9 

18-4 

18-8 

■19-3 

19-8 

5 

20-3 

20-7 

21-2 

21*6 

221 

22-5 

230 

23-4 

239 

24-3 

6 

24-8 

25*2 

25-6 

261 

26-6 

27-0 

27-5 

280 

28-5 

290 

7 

29-5 

30-0 

30-4 

30-9 

31-3 

31-8 

32«3 

32-8 

33-3 

33-8 

8 

34-3 

34-9 

35-5 

360 

36-6 

37*1 

37-7 

38-3 

38'8 

39-4 

9 

400 

40-5 

41-0 

41-5 

420 

42-5 

430 

43-5 

44-0 

44-4 

10 

44-9 

45-4 

46-0 

46-5 

47-1 

47-6 

48-2 

48-7 

49-3 

4I)-8 

11 

60-3 

50-9 

51-4 

51-9 

62-5 

530 

53-5 

540 

54-5 

550 

12 

55-6 

56-2 

66-7 

57-3 

57-8 

58-3 

58-9 

59-4 

59-9 

60-5 

13 

61-0 

61-6 

621 

62-7 

63-2 

63-8 

64-3 

64-9 

65-4 

660 

14 

66-5 

670 

67-6 

68-1 

637 

69-2 

69-8 

70-4 

70-9 

71-4 

15 

720 

FERMENTATION  PANARY.     See  Bread. 

FERRIC  ACID.  (FeO'.)  This  new  compound  having  been  prescribed  as  a 
■oaree  of  supplying  oxygen  to  persons  confined  in  diving-bells  and  in  mines,  by 
M.  Fajeme,  claims  notice  in  a  practical  work.  M.  Fremy  is  the  discoverer  of  this 
acid,  which  he  obtains  in  the  state  of  ferrate  of  potash,  by  projecting  10  parts  of  dry 
nitre  in  powder  upon  5  parts  of  iron  filings,  ignited  in  a  crucible ;  when  a  reddish 
mat,  containing  much  ferrate  of  potash,  is  formed.  The  preparation  succeeds  best 
when  a  large  crucible,  capable  of  holding  about  a  pint  of  water,  is  heated  so  strongly 
that  the  bottom  and  a  couple  of  inches  above  it,  api)ear  faintly,  but  distinctly  red,  in 
which  state  the  heat  is  still  adequate  to  effect  due  deflagration  without  decomposition. 
An  intimate  mixture  of  about  200  grains  of  dried  nitre  with  about  one-half  its  weight 
of  the  finest  iron  filings,  is  to  be  thpnwnat  once  upon  the  side  of  the  crucible.  The 
mixtorc  will  soon  swell  and  deflagrate.  The  crucible  being  taken  fW>m  the  fire,  and 
tho  ignited  mats  being  cooled,  is  to  be  taken  out  with  an  iron  spoon,  pounded,  and 
immediately  put  into  a  bottle,  and  excluded  from  the  air,  from  which  it  would  speedily 
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attract  moisture,  and  be  decomposed.  It  is  resolved  by  tbo  action  of  water,  cspe* 
cially  with  heat,  into  oxygen  gas,  peroxide,  and  nitrate  of  iron.  This  acid  has  not 
been  obtained  in  a  tree  state ;  it  appears  indeed  to  be  scarcely  capable  of  existing  alone, 
decomposing,  as  soon  as  liberated,  into  oxygen  and  ferric  oxide.  —  Graham, 

Mr.  J.  D.  Smith  prepares  the  ferrate  of  potash  by  exposing  to  a  full  red  heat  a  mix- 
ture of  finely  powdered  peroxide  of  iron  with  four  times  its  weight  of  dry  nitre.  It 
has  an  amethyst  hue,  but  so  deep  as  to  appear  black,  except  at  the  edges.  Oxygen  is 
rapidly  evolved  by  the  action  of  the  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid  upon  its  solution.  He 
considers  the  atom  of  iron  to  exist  in  this  compound  associated  with  3  atoms  of 
oxygen,  or  double  the  proportion  of  that  in  the  red  oxide.  Hence  52  ^[rains  of  pure 
ferric  acid  should  give  off  12  grains  of  oxygen,  equal  to  about  35  cubic  inches;  bat 
how  much  of  the  ferrate  of  potash  may  be  requisite  to  produce  a  like  quantity  of  oxygen 
cannot  be  stated,  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  operation  by  which  it  is  produced. 

FERROCYANIDES.  The  compounds  of  the  radical  ferrocyanogen.  The  hitter 
radical  is  bibasic,  when,  therefore,  it  combines  with  hydrogen  to  form  ferrocyanie 
acid,  it  takes  up  two  atoms.  These  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  can  be  replaced  by 
metals  as  in  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  or  pnissiate  of  potash,  as  it  is  commonly  called. 
See  Pbussiate  of  Potash.  Ferrocyanogen  consists  of  C'JS'Fe,  which  may  also  be 
written  Cy'Fe,  or,  for  brevity's  sake,  Cfy. 

The  modes  of  preparing  the  ferrocyanides  differ,  according  as  the  resultine  sob- 
stance  is  soluble  or  insoluble  in  water.  The  soluble  salts,  such  as  those  with  alkaliea, 
are  prepared  either  by  neutralising  hydroferrocyanic  acid  with  the  proper  metallic 
oxide,  or  by  boiling  prussian  blue  with  the  oxide,  the  metal  of  which  it  is  intended  to 
combine  with  the  ferrocyangen.  Other  methods  may  also  be  adopted  in  special  casesi 
The  processes  for  preparing  the  ferrocyanides  of  the  alkali  metals  on  the  large  scale 
will  be  described  in  the  article  Prussiate  of  Potash. 

When  the  ferrocyanide  is  insoluble  in  water,  it  may  be  prepared  by  precipitating 
a  salt  of  the  metal  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  Thus,  in  the  preparation  of  the 
reddish  or  purple  ferrocyanide  of  copper, 

2(CuO,SO»)  +  K«Cfy  ^CuKJfy  +  2(KO,SO'). 

The  above  equation  written  in  full  becomes  : — 

2(CuO,SO»)  +  K^C'N'Fe  =  Cu-C«N»Fe  +  2(K0,S0'). 

Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  much  used  as  a  test  for  various  metals,  in  conieqnenec 
of  the  characteristic  colours  of  the  precipitates  formed  with  many  of  them.  The  prin- 
cipal ferrocyanides  with  their  colours  and  modes  of  preparation  will  be  foimd  in  the 
following  list :  — 

Ferrocyanide  of  aluminiumj—Axi  instable  compound  formed  by  digesting  hydrate  of 
alumina  with  ferroprussic  acid. 

Ferrocyanides  of  antimony  and  arsenic.  —  Neither  of  these  salts  are  known  in  a  state 
of  purity. 

Ferrocyanide  of  barium,  —  This  salt  may  be  prepared  by  boiling  prussian  blue  in 
slight  excess  with  baryta  water  and  evaporating  to  crystallisation. 

Ferrocyanide  of  bismuth.  — -  When  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  added 
to  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  bismuth,  a  yellow  precipitate  is  obtained.  It  becomes  of  a 
greenish  tint  on  keeping  for  some  time. 

Ferrocyanide  of  cadmium  may  be  attained  as  a  white  precipitate  on  adding  a  solution 
of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  to  a  soluble  salt  of  cadmium. 

Ferrocyanide  of  calcium  may  be  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  bariam« 
but,  owing  to  the  sparing  solubility  of  lime  in  water,  we  must  substitute  cream  of 
lime  for  baryta  water. 

Ferrocyanide  of  cerium  is  a  white  salt  only  slightly  soluble  in  water.     Its  properties 
are  very  imperfectly  known. 
^  Ferrocyanide  of  chromium. —  The  protochloride  of  chromium  gives  a  yellow  pre- 
cipitate with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 

Ferrocyanide  of  cobalt. — Salts  of  cobalt  give  a  pale  bine  precipitate  with  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium.     It  appears  to  decompose  on  keeping,  as  its  colour  becomes  altered. 

Ferrocyanide  of  copper.  --  When  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  added  to  a  solution  of 
subchloride  of  copper,  a  white  precipitate  appears,  which,  on  exposure,  becomes  con- 
verted into  a  purplish  red  substance,  apparently  identical  with  the  ordinary  ferro- 
cyanide of  copper  which  falls  down  on  the  admixture  of  salts  of  the  protoxide  of 
copper  with  solutions  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 

Ferrocyanide  ofglucinum  may  be  obtained,  according  to  Berzelins,  under  the  form 
of  an  amorphous  varnish,  by  decomposing  ferrocyanide  of  lead  with  a  solution  of  sab- 
sulphate  of  glucina. 

Ferrocyanide  of  hydrogen  constitutes  ferroprussic  acid. 

Ferrocyanide  of  iron,  or  prussian  blue.  —  This  salt  exists  in  several  conditions,  ao- 
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cAitliDg  to  the  mode  of  preparation.  The  ordinary  lalt  is  formed  by  adding  a  lolation 
of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  to  a  solution  of  a  persalt  of  iron.  The  following  equa- 
tion explains  the  reaction  that  ensaes  with  the  sesquichloride :  — 

2(Fe*Cr)  +  3(CfyK«=3(CfyFe«)  +  6KCL 

Ftrncjftuude  o/iead  is  procured  as  a  white  precipitate  by  adding  a  solution  of 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  to  a  salt  of  lead. 

Ftmctftaude  of  magnenum  is  probably  best  prepared  by  neutralising  ferroprussio 
acid  whh  magnesia  or  its  carbonate.     It  forms  a  pale  yellow  salt. 

Ferroqfomde  of  imatiganete  may  be  obtained  as  a  white  precipitate,  on  adding  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium  to  a  solution  of  pure  protochloride  or  protosulphate  of  man- 


Fenvcfemide  ofmtrcwry.  —  This  compound  cannot  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity 
by  precipitation.    It  has  not  been  sufficiently  examined. 

Ftmcffomidea  of  molybdenum,  —  Molybdous  salts  give,  with  ferrocyanide  of  po- 
tasnam,  a  dark  brown  precipitate  soluble  in  excess  of  the  precipitant 

Ftrroryamide  of  nickel  is  obtained  under  the  form  of  a  pale  apple  green  precipitate, 
on  addition  of  pmssiate  of  potash  to  a  salt  of  nickel. 

Ferrocyanide  of  silver. — Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  gives  a  white  precipitate  with 
siKer  salts. 

Ferrocyanide  of  sodium  may  be  formed  by  the  action  of  caustic  soda  on  prussian  blue. 

Ferrocyanide  of  strontium  can  be  procured  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
eorrespooding  barium  salt. 

Ferrocyanide  of  tantalum  has  probably  never  been  obtained  pure.  Wollaston  found 
that  tantolic  acid  (dissolved  in  binoxalate  of  potash)  gave  a  yellow  precipitate  with 
pmssiate  of  potash. 

Ferrocyanide  of  thorium. —  A  white  precipitate  is  produced  by  the  action  of  solution 
of  pmssiate  of  potash  on  salts  of  thorium. 

Ferrocyanide  of  tin.— Pure  salts  of  tin,  whether  of  the  per-  or  prot-oxide,  give 
white  precipitates  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 

Ferrocyanides  of  titanium, — Solutions  of  titanates  give  a  golden  brown  precipitate 
when  treated  with  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 

Ferrocyanides  of  uranium. — The  protochloride  gives  a  pale,  and  the  perchloride 
a  dark  reddish  brown  precipitate  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 

Ferrocyanide  of  vanadium,—  Salts  of  vanadic  oxide  give  pale  yellow,  and  of  vanadio 
add,  rich  green  precipitates  with  pmssiate  of  potash. 

Ferrocyanide  of  zinc  cannot  be  prepared  by  precipitation.  It  may  be  obtained  in 
the  form  of  a  white  powder  by  the  action  of  oxide  or  carbonate  of  sine  on  ferro- 
pnissic  acid.    C.G. W.     Watts'  **  Dictionary  of  Chemistry." 

FERROCYANOGEN,  a  compound  radical  in  which  the  metallic  iron  is  an  im- 
portant constituent     See  previous  article,  and  Watts*  "  Dictionary  of  Chemistry." 

FEVERFEW.  The  popular  name  of  the  Pyrethrum  Parthenium,  much  used 
amongst  the  peasantry  as  a  remedy  for  fevers.  It  contains  some  tannic  acid,  and 
has  b«en  employed  in  Germany  in  tanning  and  currying  leather.  The  Pyrethrum 
ogieianaBe  is  the  Pelle tory  of  Spain.    See  Pyrethrum. 

FIBRES,  or  FIBROUS  BODIES.  From  time  to  time  numerous  grasses,  fibntus 
barks,  and  other  substances  of  a  similar  character,  have  been  introduced  into  com- 
merce; a  few  of  these  only  have  been  found  available  for  manufacture.  It  is,  however, 
deemed  of  interest  to  describe  briefly  some  of  these.  Some  of  the  more  important 
vefseuble  fibres  will  be  fully  noticed  under  their  respective  heads.  (See  Coir,  Flax, 
Hkmp,  &.C) 

China  Grass.  —  This  fibre  is  obtained  from  Urtica  nivca^  which  grows  abundantly 
in  China,  and  in  various  parts  of  our  Indian  empire.  The  samples  which  have  been 
imported  are  principally  obtained  from  Canton  and  Hong-Kong.  In  1849,  Messrs. 
Wright  and  Co.  obtained  a  patent  for  the  preparation  of  this  fibre.  Their  process 
consisted  essentially  of  boiling  the  stems  in  an  alkaline  solution,  after  they  had  been 
previously  steeped  for  24  hours  in  cold  water,  and  for  24  hours  in  water  at  90*^  Fahr. 
The  fibre  is  then  thoroughly  washed  with  pure  water,  and  finally  subjected  to  the 
action  of  a  current  of  high  pressure  steam  till  nearly  dry. 

CaBooee  Hemp  or  Rhea,  —  This  fibre  is  usually  confounded  with  China  grass  ;  but, 
there  is  little  doubt  they  are  obtained  from  two  different  kinds  of  urtica.  The  China 
grass  from  the  Urtica  nivea  of  Willdenhow  ;  the  Callooee  Hemp,  Kalmoi,  or  llami,  of 
Sumatra ;  and  the  Rhea  from  the  Urtica  tenacissima  of  Roxburgh.  The  plant  pro- 
ducing the  Callooee  hemp,  was  introduced  from  Bencoolen  to  Calcutta  in  1803,  where, 
under  tiie  care  of  Dr.  Roxburgh,  it  was  for  many  years  cultivated  in  the  Botanic 
Gardens.  In  1814,  a  quantity  of  the  Callooee  hemp  was  imported  into  England,  and 
properly  tested  ;  its  practical  value  was  thought  so  highly  of,  that  the  Society  of  Arts 
awarded  a  silver  medal  to  Capt.  James  Cotton,  of  the  East  India  Company,  who  in« 
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trodaced  it  "  The  chief  obetaclc  vhicb  interfered,  however,  with  its  ose,  was  the 
difficulty  which  was  found  to  exist  in  the  preparation  of  the  fibre  from  the  stems  of 
the  plants  ;  none  of  the  processes  usually  adopted  with  flax  or  hemp  were  found  to 
be  at  all  suitable  to  them  ;  and  the  rude,  wasteful,  and  imperfect  means  employed  by 
the  natives  in  preparing  the  fibre  for  the  manufacture  of  twine,  thread,  and  fishing 
nets,  by  the  mere  process  of  scraping,  were  wholly  inapplicable  on  a  large  scale, 
and  gave  besides  only  a  very  inferior  result  When  macerated  or  retted  in  water,  it 
was  found  that  the  fibre  itself  was  more  easily  destroyed  than  the  glutinous  matter  of 
the  stem.  During  the  last  forty  years,  various  attempts  have  been  made  to  devise  a 
good  and  cheap  process  for  preparing  this  fibre,  but  hitherto  without  much  snocess; 
and  consequently,  till  quite  recently,  the  cost  of  the  fibre  was  such  as  to  preclude  its 
being  brought  into  the  market  as  a  substitute  for  flax.  But  recent  investigations  have 
shown  that  the  Urtica  tenacissima  and  the  heterophylla  may  be  obtained  in  almost  on- 
limited  quantities  in  various  parts  of  India ;  and  a  process  which  has  been  lately 
patented  appears,  to  a  very  great  extent,  to  have  removed  the  practical  difficulties 
which  previously  stood  in  the  way  of  its  employment  by  manufacturers;  so  that  in  a 
few  years  it  is  probable  that  the  Callooee  hemp  will  constitute  an  important  addition  to 
the  fibrous  materials  employed  in  the  arts.'* — Juror's  ReporU  Great  Exfnbitum^  1851. 

Neilgherry  Nettle  {Urtica  heterophylla). — This  nettle  appears  to  be  remarkable  beyond 
all  others  for  its  stinging  properties.  It  is  abundant  in  Mysore,  flourishing  in  Alpine 
jungles.  The  Todawars  prepare  the  fibre  of  this  plant  by  boiling  the  stems  in  water, 
after  which  they  readily  separate  it  from  the  woody  parts  and  then  spin  it  into  a 
coarse  but  very  strong  fibre.  The  Malays  simply  steep  the  stems  in  water  for  ten  or 
twelve  days,  after  which  they  are  so  much  softened  that  the  outer  fibrous  portion  is 
easily  peeled  off. 

Yercum  Nor.  —  This  is  the  native  name  of  the  fibres  of  the  Calotropis  {AtcUpioM) 
fjigantea,  a  plant  which  grows  wild,  abundantly,  in  various  parts  of  the  Bengal  and 
Madras  presidencies,  and  is  used  by  the  natives  in  the  manu&cture  of  cord  called 
*'Lamb-dore"  or  **  Tondee  Coir** 

Aloe  fibre^  or  Nar^  the  produce  of  the  Agave  vivipara^  and  other  allied  specieiL 
This  is  often  called  the  "  Silk  grass  fibre." 

Pine'opple  fibre,  sometimes  called  '*  Ananas  flax"  This  has  been  prepared  in  Java, 
and  at  Travancore.     Many  fine  specimens  have  been  brought  to  this  country. 

Plantain  fibre,  —  In  the  Government  establishments  of  Ceylon  this  is  extensively 
employed.  Canvass  and  ropes  are  made  of  it  It  is  obtained  from  the  Mmsa  textilu. 
It  is  calculated  that  8  cwt  per  acre  of  this  excellent  fibre  might  be  obtained. 

Mahant  bark,  —  Employed  at  St  Vincent*s  in  the  manvSactnre  of  fishing  netSt 
common  cord,  and  coarse  lines  for  fishing. 

New  Orleans  moss  ( TiUandsia  usneoides),  a*  substitute  for  horse  hair  as  a  staffing 
material  for  upholsterers.  Sometimes  the  fibrous  husk  ol  the  Indian  com  is  used 
for  the  same  purpose,  but  it  is  more  brittle  than  the  moss. 

Palm-tree  fibre.    These  fibres  are  obtained  from  many  varieties  of  the  palm. 

Grass  fibre.  Many  of  the  grasses  are  now  being  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  following  tables  by  Dr.  Roxburgh  and  Dr.  Wright,  afford  much  information 
as  to  the  relative  strengths  of  different  kinds  of  fibrous  substances.  •  The  first  table 
gives  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Roxburgh  in  1804 ;  some  of  the  fibres  were,  however, 
probably  imperfectly  prepared. 


Common  Name. 

Botanical  Name. 

Breaking  Weight. 

1.  Hemp  (English) 

2.  Murga  (Sanseviera) 

3.  Aloe        -        -        -        - 

4.  Ejoo        -        -        .        - 
6.  Donsha   .        -        -        - 

6.  (^ir        -        -        -        - 

7.  Hemp  (Indian) 

8.  Woollet  comal 

9.  ?  -        -        .        - 

10.  Sunn       .         -         •        . 

11.  Bunghi  paat    - 

12.  Ghu  nala  paat  - 

13.  ?- 

14.  Flax  (Indian). 

Cannabis  sativa       ... 
Alcctris  nervosa       ... 
Agave  Americana  9  ^ 
Sagnerus  Rumphii  -         -         . 
jEschynomone  cannabina  • 
Cocos  nuci/era         -         .         - 
Cannabis  sativa       ... 
Abroma  Augusta      -         -         - 
Banhinia         -         -         -,         . 
Crotolaria  juncea     -        -         - 
Corchorus  olitorius  -         -         . 

„         cnpsularis 
Hibiscus  mainhot     ... 
Linum  usitatissimum 

Iba. 

105 

120 

110 

96 

88 

87 

74 

74 

69 

68 

68 

67 

61 

89 
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fo  1808,  Ur,  Roxborgh  made  another  series  of  czpcrimeiits,  of  which  the  following 
table  gives  the  result :  — 


Common  Name. 

Botanical  Nume. 

Breaking  Weight. 

1.  Bowstring  hemp 

2.  Callooee  hemp 
8.  ?- 

4.  Snnn       .... 

5.  Hemp  (Indian) 

6.  Domcha  .... 
7. ?.        -        -        - 

8.  Mosta  paat      ... 

9.  Banghi  paat    -        -        - 
10.  Plantain-        ... 

Asclepiat  Sp.  -         -         -         - 
Urtica  ienacUsima  -         •         . 
Corchorus  capsularii 
Crotolaria  juncea     -         -         - 
Cannabis  aativa       ... 
Aischynomone  cannabina  - 
'Hibiscus  strictus      -         -         . 

„       cannabinus 
Corchorus  olitorius  -         -         - 
Musa     - 

lU. 
248 
240 
164 
160 
158 
138 
128 
115 
113 
79 

Experiments  were  made  not  long  since  by  Dr.  Wright  on  several  well  known  vege- 
table fibres  when  made  into  ropes.     The  following  were  the  results  :  — 


Common  Name. 

Botanical  Name. 

Breaking  Wi  i/;lit. 

I.  Yercum  nar     -        -        - 
S.  Janapam          ... 
8.  Cntthalay  nar  - 

4.  Cotton    .... 

5.  Maroot   -        .        .        - 

6.  Pooley  mungu 

7.  Coir        .... 

Calotropis  gigantea  ... 
Crotolaria  juncea     ... 
Agave  Americana    -         -         - 
Gossypium  herbaceum 
Sanseviera  zeylanica 
Hibiscu*  cannabinus 
Cocos  nucifera         .        -         - 

Ibi. 
552 
407 
362 
346 
316 
290 
224 

The  defect  of  all  these  fibres  is,  as  it  regards  their  use  in  weaving,  that  they  break 
die  knot,  and  in  all  weaving  processes  the  fibres  require  frequent  joining. 

FIBRE,  VEGETABLE,  called  also  Ligmne  (Ligneur,  Fr. ;  PJlanzenfaserstoff, 
Germ.) ;  is  the  most  abnndant  and  general  ingredient  of  plants,  existing  in  all  their 
parts,  the  root,  the  leaves,  the  stem,  the  flowers,  and  the  fruit ;  amounting  in  the  com> 
pack  wood  to  97  or  98  per  cent  It  is  obtained  in  a  pure  state  by  treating  saw -dust 
SQCceasively  with  hot  alcohol,  water,  dilute  muriatic  acid,  and  weak  potash  lyc,  which 
dissolve,  first,  the  resinous  ;  second,  the  extractive  and  saline  matters;  third,  the  car- 
bonate and  phosphate  of  lime  i  and,  lastly,  any  residuary  substances.  Ligneous 
fibrei,  sach  as  sawdust,  powdered  barks,  straw,  hemp,  flax,  linen,  and  cotton  cloth, 
are  convertible  by  the  action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  into  a  gummy  substance 
analogoos  to  dextrine,  and  a  sugar  resembling  that  of  the  grape. 

H^h  attention  has,  of  late  years,  been  directed  to  the  conversion  of  vegetable  fibre 
into  paper.    See  Papeb. 

FIBRIN  (Eng.  and  Fr.  ;  Thierischer  Faserstoff,  Germ.)  constitutes  the  principal 
part  of  animal  muscle ;  it  exists  in  the  chyle,  the  blood,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the 
most  abundant  constituent  of  animal  bodies.  It  may  be  obtained  in  a  pure  state  by 
agitating  or  beating  new  drawn  blood  with  a  bundle  of  twigs,  when  it  will  attach  itself 
to  them  in  long  reddish  filaments,  which  may  be  deprived  of  colour  by  working  them 
with  the  hands  under  a  streamlet  of  cold  water,  and  afterwards  freed  from  any 
adhering  grease  by  digestion  in  alcohol  or  ether. 

Fibrin,  thus  obtained,  is  solid,  white,  flexible,  slightly  elastic,  insipid,  inodorous, 
denser  than  water,  but  containing  4  fiftfa^  of  its  weight  of  it,  and  without  action  on 
litmus.  When  dried,  it  becomes  semi-transparent,  yellowish,  stiff,  and  brittle  :  water 
restores  its  softness  and  flexibility.  100  parts  of  fibrin  consist  of  53*36  carbon,  19*68 
oxygtD,7'02  hydrogen,  and  19  31  azote.  As  the  basis  of  flesh,  it  is  a  very  nutritious 
inbstance,  and  is  essential  to  the  sustenance  of  carnivorous  animals. 

FIBRIN,  VEGETABLE.  Insoluble  vegetable  albumen.  See  Watts'  "  Dictionary 
of  Chemistry." 

FIBROUS  RESIDUE.  New  Process/or  separating  the  Animal  from  the  VegetaNe 
Ingredients.— Mt.  F.  O.  Ward  was  the  exhibitor  in  1862  of  this  process,  which 
received  the  high  approval  of  the  jury  of  Class  II.,  to  whose  attention  it  was  espe- 
cially directed.  Mr.  Ward  has  been  associated  with  Captain  Wynants  in  carrying 
out  this  interesting  and  uteftil  discovery.    These  gentlemen  placed  in  the  hands  of 
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Dr.  Hofinann  a  concise  deBcription  of  their  process  which  we  give  in  Mr.  Ward's 
words: — 

**  There  is  a  class  of  rags  of  intermediate  character,  neither  wholly  composed  of 
vegetal  matter,  nor  exclus'iTely  of  animal  origin.  I  allude  to  the  residue  of  fabrics 
containiDg  both  these  classes  of  materials  interwoven. 

'*  Such  are  the  rags  of  so-called  union  fabrics,  wool  and  cotton ;  of  the  silk  and 
alpacas  woven  with  a  cotton  warp  ;  and  of  the  numerous  varieties  of  stofib,  mennos, 
&c.,  which  are  more  and  more  extensively  manufactured  every  year.  Such  also  are 
the  rags  known  technically  as  '  seams ;  *  being  the  clippings  which  &11  from  wooUen 
rags  under  the  scissors  of  the  sorters,  who  prepare  them  for  the  machine  by  which 
they  are  torn  into  *  rag- wool'  These  pieces  are  cut  off  and  withheld  from  tiie  tearing 
machine,  precisely  because  they  have  a  sewing  thread  running  along  them,  or  por- 
tions of  cotton  lining  adherent,  or  other  vegetal  admixture.  In  rags  of  this  clas, 
each  of  the  materials  present  interferes  with  the  use,  and  diminishes  the  value,  of  the 
other.  The  paper-maker  cannot  advantageously  work  off  the  cotton  becauae  of  the 
wool,  which  would  sprinkle  his  sheets  with  coloured  specks.  The  rag- wool  manu- 
facturer, on  the  other  hand,  cannot  advantageously  convert  the  wool  to  his  purpose 
because  of  the  cotton,  which  would  show  amidst  the  wool  when  dyed,  as  filaments  of 
paler  hue. 

'*  To  meet  this  difficulty  two  plans  have  been  of  late  years  proposed,  vix.,  the  dis- 
integration of  the  cotton  by  means  of  dilute  acid,  in  order  to  the  separate  recovery  of 
the  wool ;  and  the  dissolution  of  the  wool  by  means  of  caustic  alkali,  in  order  to  the 
separate  recovery  of  the  cotton. 

"  Both  these  plans,  it  will  be  observed,  involve  the  sacrifice  of  one  material  for  the 
recovery  of  the  other ;  for  its  recovery  in  the  case  of  the  wool,  much  impaired  in 
strength  by  acidulation ;  in  the  case  of  the  cotton  at  a  considerable  expenditure  upon 
the  alkaline  solvent. 

**  The  process  now  under  review  was  devised  in  the  year  1857,  with  special  rei^ 
ence  to  this  class  of  mixed  rags ;  as  also  to  the  unsortable  residuum  which  remains 
under  the  name  of  *  land  rags '  after  the  sorting  of  a  heap  has  been  pushed  as  far  as 
economically  possible.  The  object  kept  in  view  was  to  turn  to  account  not  one  only, 
but  both  the  classes,  animal  and  vegetable,  of  intermingled  ingredients ;  and  this 
result  is  accomplished  by  the  new  method  without  the  aid  of  the  acid  or  alkaline 
disintegrants  heretofore  employed ;  without,  in  fact,  any  chemical  agency  stronger 
or  more  costly  than  that  of  water,  applied  in  the  form  of  a  high  pressure  steam 
atmosphere.  This  process  is  so  extremely  simple  that  its  nature,  and  the  mode  of 
practising  it,  can  be  explained  in  half  a  dozen  sentences. 

*'  The  mixed  rags,  or  other  analogous  mixed  residue,  are  introduced  into  an  ordinary 
autoclave  digester,  and  there  kept  for  about  three  hours  (more  or  less)  surrounded 
with  an  atmosphere  of  steam  heated  to  a  pressure  of  from  three  to  five  atmospheres. 
The  exact  pressure  and  temperature  requisite  vary  with  the  materials  under  treatment; 
wool  requiring  a  higher  temperature  than  leather,  for  example,  and  silk  than  wool. 
The  materials  condense  a  proportion  of  the  steam  and  absorb  its  heat  l*he  joint 
action  of  the  moisture  and  heat  is  to  convert  the  animal  matter  into  a  friable  sub- 
stance, which,  however,  still  retains  its  original  form  and  aspect  Thus  the  wool  of 
mixed  rags  retains  after  digestion  the  same  fibrous  appearance  that  it  had  before, 
though  it  crumbles  to  powder  when  handled.  It  will  be  understood  that  ordinaiy 
crushing  and  beating  machinery  readily  reduces  this  brittle  coal-like  product  to 
dust,  and  detaches  it  from  the  interwoven  vegetable  matter ;  which  preserves  its 
fibrosity  unimpaired.     The  beater  is  provided  with  a  sieve,  which  retains  the  vc- 

tetable  fibre,  but  suffers  the  animal  dust  to  fall  through.  IJltimately  the  vegetable 
bre  is  projected  from  the  machine  as  a  paper  material  ready  for  use  ;  the  animal 
dust,  meanwhile,  being  propelled  by  an  Archimedian  screw,  and  raised  by  a 
Jacob's  ladder  till  it  reaches  the  mouths  of  the  sacks  successively  placed  for  its 
reception. 

"  In  the  details  of  this  process,  and  in  the  fuel  and  labour  saving  arrangements  for 
drying  the  rags  and  handling  them  in  their  passage  through  the  several  departments 
of  the  factory,  there  are  peculiarities  not  bearing  on  the  broad  principles  of  the  plan, 
though  essential  to  its  successful  prosecution.  Special  precautions  of  this  kind,  as 
they  are  learned,  point  by  point,  by  costly  manufacturing  expmencc,  cannot,  with 
propriety,  be  divulged;  nor,  indeed,  would  they  interest  any  reader  not  specially 
charged  with  the  conduct  of  the  operation.  I  pass  on,  therefore,  to  a  brief  con- 
sideration of  the  products. 

<*  The  fibrous  product,  or  paper  material,  presents  but  few  peculiarities  for  notice. 
It  consists  principally  of  cotton,  but  usually  contains  also  a  percentage  of  flax  and 
hemp,  which  increase  its  tenacity  and  value.   The  fibre  is,  for  the  most  part,  set  fnx 
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in  the  fom  of  long  parallel  threada,  the  warp  of  the  fabrics  treated ;  bat  it  also  pK- 
aents  many  ahreda  <^  ordinary  rag.  portions,  doabtless,  of  the  calico  with  which  the 
mxdh  were  lined.  As  the  cotton  warps  of  union  fkbrics  are  usually  dyed  in  fost  colours, 
often  black,  and  as  they  are  apt  to  retain  a  small  percentage  of  the  altered  wool-dust,  they 
require  to  be  boiled  under  somewhat  higher  pressure  than  ordinary  coloured  rags ; 
with  which,  in  other  respects  they  are  pretty  much  on  a  par  as  paper  material  Until 
the  right  pressure  for  boiling  them  had  been  ascertained,  it  was  found  difficult  to 
bleach  them  to  perfect  whiteness  ;  and  some  early  failures  thus  occasioned,  rendered 
the  malcrial  unpopular  among  paper  makers.  Nevertheless,  when  properly  ma- 
nipulated, this  material  produces  excellent  white  paper,  as  the  samples  exhibited 
ahow. 

**  The  animal  product,  being  an  entirely  novel  article,  requires  particular  attention. 
It  iasoea  from  the  beating  machine  as  a  dark-coloured  powder,  intermingled  with 
small  lumps  of  the  same  substance,  which  lumps  are  sifted  out  and  crushed.  This 
powder,  as  practically  produced,  with  the  dust  and  grit  of  the  rags  in  it,  contains,  on 
an  average,  nearly  12  per  cent  of  nitrogen ;  a  proportion  corresponding  to  14*5  per 
cent  of  ammonia.  The  nitrogen  exists  to  a  small  extent  as  ready-formed  ammonia 
hdd  in  combination  with  brown  acids — ^ulmic  and  humic — developed  during  the  pro- 
eesB»  The  bulk  of  the  nitrogen,  however,  is  present,  not  in  the  form  of  ammonia, 
but  as  a  constituent  of  the  wool-product  itself.  This  organic  compound  is  partially 
•nlnble.  and  more  so  as  more  moistnre  is  supplied  to  the  rags  during  their  digestion. 
As  ordinarily  produced,  it  is  a  manure  of  highly  ammoniferous  power,  the  whole  of 
its  nitrogen  being  liberated  as  ammonia,  under  the  influences  wiUi  which  it  meets  in 
the  soiL  The  rate  of  this  development  holds  a  happy  medium  between  that  of  ordinary 
woollen  rags,  which  are  reckoned  too  '  slow  '  a  manure,  and  that  of  gnano,  which  is 
often  as  much  too  '  sudden.'  The  farmer  desires  an  equable  as  well  as  a  copious 
deveh^ment  of  ammoniacal  plant  food,  whereof  abrupt  and  superabundant  supplies 
are  apt,  as  he  expresses  it,  to  *  bum  '  the  roots ;  which  have,  moreover,  subsequently 
to  endure  privation  of  the  very  food  thus  worse  than  wasted. 

^  The  new  manure  may,  I  think,  be  regarded  as  being,  for  plants  what  moderately 
eooked  food  is  for  animals ;  the  artificial  preparation  being,  in  both  cases,  carried 
Just  far  enough  to  leave  nature  her  appropriate  share  of  the  work.  As,  however, 
wool,  leather,  hair,  silk,  and  the  like,  are  not  rich  in  phosphatic  salts,  an  admixture 
of  these,  whether  in  the  form  of  bone  ash,  bone,  or  coprolitic  superphosphate,  Kouria 
Moaria  gnano.  or  the  like,  improves  the  manure ;  producing,  in  fact,  a  fertilising 
rompost,  which  for  general  use  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  Of  course,  for  soils 
speeimlly  deficient  in  any  particular  ingredient,  and  for  crops  requiring  a  more  than 
average  supply  of  some  one  element,  special  additions  are  made  to  the  manure ; 
which  become  thus  turnip  manure,  cereal  manure,  bean  manure,  &c.,  as  desired. 

**  Another  property  may  also  be  mentioned  here,  as  giving  to  this  manure,  in  one 
particular,  a  considerable  advantage  over  guano.  It  is  that  whereas  guano  is  liable, 
while  in  afore,  to  undergo  spontaneous  decomposition,  whence  arises  the  loss  of  much 
volatile  alkali,  the  new  wool-prodnct,  on  the  contrary,  manifests  no  such  tendency, 
but  remains  perfectly  stable  at  all  ordinary  temperatures  and  in  all  states  of  the 
weather,  an  advantage  which  it  doubtless  owes  to  the  high  temperature  at  which  it 
is  made.  This  manure  may  therefore  be  warehoused  for  any  length  of  time,  and 
during  any  climatic  vicissitudes  to  which  it  may  be  exposed  either  at  home  or  in 
tropical  ivgiims. 

**  This  product  is  distinguished  in  commerce  as  *  Ulmate  of  ammonia,*  a  name 
which,  though  not  perhaps  strictly  correct,  serves  to  indicate  two  of  its  most  notable 
eooatitnents — acid  and  alkaline — in  the  combination  which  they  really  affect 

"*  Its  analysis,  by  Professor  Yoelcker,  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  College,  Ciren- 
ecfter,  Is  subjoined : — 

Moisture 11-69 

Oiganie  matter* 73*89 

Ammonia  in  state  of  ulmate           - 2*05 

Oxides  of  iron  and  alumina  and  phosphoric  acid      •        .        .  2*52 

Carbonate  of  lime 2*22 

Alkalis  and  magnesia 1*26 

Insolable  silicious  matter       .,.•*..  6*47 

10000 


J 


Corrcapoodlng  to  anmonla 1^;^ 

ToUlqumiity  of  nitrogen '*•»• 

Oorrwpondhig  to  ammonia --       •m48 
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^  The  relative  proportion  of  the  manurial  and  fibrous  products  resulting  from  the 
working  of  this  process  varies,  of  coarse,  with  the  nature  of  the  materials  treated. 
Some  mixed  debris  are  rich  in  vegetal,  others  in  animal,  fibre.  Average  mixed  rags 
however,  contain  these  ingredients  in  pretty  equal  proportions  ;  and  in  all  cases  the 
sum  of  the  weights  of  the  two  products,  fibrous  and  pulverulent,  equals  the  weight  of 
the  raw  materinls  treated,  so  that  the  process  involves  no  waste.  » 

^  The  pecuniary  profit  of  the  operation  is  liable,  of  course,  to  vary  from  time  to 
time  with  the  cost  price  of  the  raw  material,  and  labour  employed,  and  the  selling 
price  of  the  products,  as  also  with  the  varying  activity  of  trade,  and  the  intervals  i 
commercial  depression.  On  this  point  it  may  suffice  to  observe  that  a  pxooeM 
founded  on  correct  principles,  and  yielding,  under  skilful  conduct,  good  chemical 
results,  is  generally  found  to  succeed  also,  on  the  average,  as  a  commercial  enterprise, 
if  it  be  soundly  and  vigorously  administered.  The  new  manufacture  is  carried  on  at 
large  works,  built  expressly  for  the  purpose  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames,  at  Grays, 
Essex,  where  machiuery,  adequate  to  treat  about  12  tons  of  rags  per  diem,  has  been 
fitted  up.  A  large  paper  mill  has  also  been  erected  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  at 
Dartford,  to  convert  the  fibrous  product  into  paper.  The  ulmate  is  for  the  most  part 
sold  to  manure  manufacturers,  who  use  4t  as  the  nitrogenous  ingredient  of  their  several 
fcrtilisiog  composts.  It  is,  therefore,  employed  by  many  farmers  who  are  not  aware 
of  the  fact. 

**  With  reference  to  the  origination  of  this  process,  the  separability  of  animal  from 
vegetal  matters  by  the  peculiar  means  indicated  above,  first  occurred  to  the  exhibitor 
and  was  communicated  by  him  to  his  friend  Captain  Wynants  during  the  course  of  ex* 
periments  carried  on  by  them  jointly  for  the  attainment  of  a  different  end,  viz.  the 
total  reduction  to  manure  of  certain  forms  of  waste.  The  modified  design  thos 
originated  was  worked  out  by  both  conjointly ;  and  it  is  the  wish  of  the  associates 
that  any  credit  which  an  indulgent  appreciation  may  connect  with  its  success  should 
be  understood  as  attaching  equally  to  both.  Their  highest  ambition  as  to  this  pro- 
cess will  be  satisfied  should  the  means  employed  therein  be  regarded  as  simple  and 
cheap,  yet  efficacious  to  their  appointed  end ;  that  end  being  the  recovery,  from  mixed 
fibrous  residua,  under  somewhat  difficult  conditions,  of  unquestionably  useful  pro- 
ducts. 

FICTILE  MANUFACTURE.    See  Pottery,  &c 

FICUS.  The  fig.  The  species  of  this  genus  are  of  considerable  number,  and  all 
of  them  are  inhabitants  of  warm  countries.  Most  of  the  species  yield  a  milky  juice 
containing  caoutchouc.  The  Ficus  elastica  is  the  indian-rubber  bearing  tree.  The 
Ficua  indica^  the  banyan  tree ;  the  Ficus  religiom,  the  pippul  tree  or  sacred  fig  of 
India ;  the  JFicus  sycamoris^  an  Egyptian  tree,  probably  the  sycamore  of  the  Bible ; 
the  Ficua  catica,  the  common  fig. 

FID.  A  tapered  wooden  pin  used  by  seamen  in  splicing  large  ropes.  It  is  also 
the  name  of  an  iron  support  passed  through  a  hole  in  the  heel  of  a  mast 

FIDDLE  BLOCK.  A  block  shaped  Tike  a  fiddle.  It  has  two  leaves,  one  over 
the  other  ;  the  lower  one  smaller  than  the  upper. 

FIDDLE  STRINGS.  The  catgut  cords  stretched  across  a  violin ;  fastened  at  the 
ends  and  raised  by  the  bridge.    See  Catgut. 

FIDDLE  WOOD.  A  West  Indian  timber  tree,  the  Citharexylum  molanoeardium^ 
much  used  for  mills,  carriage- wheels,  &c 

FIG-WORT.  ScrophulnriacecB.  The  fig-wort  family  form  a  natural  order  rf 
dicotyledonous  plants,  the  species  belonging  to  which,  are  herbs,  abounding  most  in 
temperate  climates,  but  also  found  both  in  tropical  !md  arctic  regions.  The  leaves 
are  generally  exstipulate,  or  the  stipules  are  very  sinall.  The  juice  of  these  plants 
possesses  very  varied  properties.  In  some  it  is  watery.  In  others,  as  Verbtucum,  it 
is  mucilaginous.  In  the  Veronica:  it  is  bitter,  as  it  is  also  in  Scrophuhuria  and  some 
others.  In  the  Pedicularia  and  Gratiolce  it  is  astringent;  and  in  DigitaKs  it  is 
highly  narcotic.  The  genus  Scrophularia  is  the  type,  and  contains  numerous  species, 
about  eighty-five  having  been  described.  They  are  principally  natives  of  temperate 
climates,  more  especially  in  the  Mediterranean  region. 

S.  nodosa  may  be  taken  as  the  type  :  a  common  plant  on  ditch  sides,  woods,  and 
moist  places.  Its  root  is  swollen  and  knotty,  and  it  was  supposed  to  resemble 
scrofulous  tumours  of  the  neck.  As  in  former  times  it  was  pretty  generally  believed 
that  nature  thus  pointed  out  the  proper  remedies  for  different  diseases,  this  plant  was 
immediately  supposed  to  possess  great  virtues  in  cases  of  scrofula,  and  was  largely 
used  for  that  purpose  externally.  Hence  the  name  for  the  plant,  which  was  after- 
wards adopted  for  that  of  the  genus.  At  the  present  day  it  is  said  to  be  used  on 
the  continent,  in  form  of  an  infusion  as  a  wash,  in  cases  of  itch.  ^.  rairra/i,  a 
native  of  Italy,  is  used  in  like  manner  as  a  cure  for  the  mange  in  dogs.    The 
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flowen  of  S.  nodo§a  conUin  genendly  a  quantity  of  honey,  and  arc  remarkably 
•ttnetlTe  in  conaeqaence  to  waspa  and  bees.  ^'Flores  yesparum  delicis,**  says 
Umunis. 

FICTILE  MANUFACTURE.    See  Pottery,  &c. 

FILE  (£mw^  Fr;  Fei/e,  Germ.)  is  a  'well  known  steel  instrament,  having  teeth 
vpon  the  snrftoe  fbr  cutting  and  abrading  metal,  ivory,  wood,  &c 

When  the  teeth  of  these  instruments  are  formed  by  a  straight  sharp-edged  chisel, 
extending  across  the  sur&ce,  they  are  properly  called  files  ;  but  when  by  a  sharp- 
painted  tool,  in  the  form  of  a  triangular  pyramid,  they  are  termed  rasps,  'i'he  former 
mn  need  for  all  the  metals,  aa  well  as  ivory,  bone,  horn,  and  wood ;  the  hitter  for 
vood  and  hwn. 

Files  axe  divided  into  two  varieties,  from  the  form  of  their  teeth.  When  the  teoth 
00  a  aeriea  of  sharp  edges,  raised  by  the  flat  chisel,  appearing  like  parallel  furrows, 
other  at  right  angles  to  the  length  of  the  file,  or  in  an  oblique  direction,  they  are 
tHved  sia^  ««&  But  when  these  teeth  are  crossed  by  a  second  series  of  similar 
tfclh,  they  are  sud  to  be  double  cut  The  first  are  fitted  for  brass  and  copper,  and 
■re  fBiiDd  to  answer  better  when  the  teeth  run  in  an  oblique  direction.  The  latter 
m  laited  for  the  harder  metals,  such  as  cast  and  wrought  iron  and  steel.  Such  teeth 
pwacnt  sharp  angles  to  the  substance,  which  penetrate  it,  while  single  cut  files  would 
dip  OTcr  the  surface  of  these  metals.  The  double  cut  file  is  less  fit  for  filing  brass 
andeopper,  because  its  teeth  would  be  very  liable  to  become  clogged  vith  the  filings. 

Files  are  also  called  by  dififerent  names  according  to  their  various  degrees  of 
JameMi  Those  of  extreme  roughness  arc  called  rough  ;  the  next  to  this  is  the 
hsstaid  cat ;  the  third  is  the  second  cut ;  the  fourth,  the  smooth ;  and  the  finest 
of  all,  the  diead  smooth.  The  very  heavy  square  files  used  for  heavy  smith  work 
are  sometimes  a  little  coarser  than  the  rough;  they  are  known  by  the  name  of 
labberiL 

Files  are  also  distinguished  fVom  their  shape,  as  fiat,  half- round,  three-square,  four- 
sq[Dare,  and  round.  The  first  are  sometimes  of  uniform  breadth  and  thickness 
throoghoDt,  and  sometimes  tapering.  The  cross  section  is  a  parallelogram.  The 
kalf-nmnd  is  generally  tapering,  one  side  being  flat,  and  the  other  rounded.  The 
cnw  section  is  a  segment  of  a  circle  varying  a  little  for  dififerent  purposes,  but  seldom 
eqoal  to  a  semicircle.  The  three-square  generally  consist  of  three  equul  sides,  being 
cqaihileral  prisms,  mostly  tapering ;  those  which  are  not  tapering  are  used  for  sharp- 
cntaig  the  teeth  of  saws.  The  four-square  has  four  equal  sides,  the  section  being  a 
iqaare.  These  files  are  generally  thickest  in  the  middle,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
wluah*B  mhber.  In  the  round  file  the  section  is  a  circle,  and  the  file  generally 
eoaieal 

The  heavier  and  coarser  kinds  of  files  are  made  from  the  inferior  marks  of  blistered 
sleeL  Those  made  from  the  Russian  iron,  known  by  the  name  of  old  sable,  called 
from  its  mark  CCND,  are  excellent  The  steel  made  from  the  best  Swedish  iron, 
called  Hoop  L  or  Dannemora,  makes  the  finest  Lancashire  files  for  watch  and  clock 


The  steel  intended  for  files  is  more  highly  converted  than  for  other  purposes,  to  give 
them  proper  hardness.  It  should  however  be  recollected,  that  if  the  hardness  be  not 
aeeompanxed  with  a  certain  degree  of  tenacity,  the  teeth  of  the  file  break,  and  do  but 
little  service. 

Small  files  are  mostly  made  of  cast  steel,  which  would  be  the  best  for  all  others,  if 
it  were  not  for  its  higher  price.  It  is  much  harder  than  the  blistered  steel,  and  from 
having  been  in  the  fluid  state,  is  entirely  free  from  those  seams  and  loose  parts  so  com- 
mon to  blistered  steel,  which  is  no  sounder  than  as  it  comes  from  the  iron  forge  before 
conversion. 

The  smith's  rubbers  are  generally  forged  in  the  common  smith's  forge,  from 
the  converted  bars,  which  are,  for  convenience,  made  square  in  the  iron  before  they 
come  into  this  country.  The  files  of  lesser  size  are  made  from  bars  or  rods,  drawn 
down  from  the  blistered  bars,  and  the  cast  ingots,  and  known  by  the  name  of  tilted 
steeL 

The  file-maker's  forge  consists  of  large  bellows,  with  coke  as  fUel.  The  anvil- 
block,  particularly  at  Sheffield,  is  one  large  mass  of  mill-stone  grit.  The  anvil  is  of 
considerable  size,  set  into  and  wedged  fast  into  the  stone ;  and  has  a  projection  at  one 
end^-with  a  hole  to  contain  a  sharp-edged  tool  for  cutting  the  files  from  the  rods.  It 
also  contains  a  deep  groove  for  containing  dies  or  bosses,  for  giving  particular  forms 
to  the  files. 

The  flat  and  square  files  are  formed  entirely  by  the  hammer.  One  man  holds  the 
hot  bar,  and  strikes  with  a  small  hammer.  Another  stands  before  the  anvil  with  a 
two-handed  hammer.  The  latter  is  generally  very  heavy,  with  a  broad  face  for  the 
VoL-IL  U 
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large  files.  They  both  itriko  with  such  tnith  u  to  nuike  the  iBriaM  nnootli  tad 
flat,  vilhoDt  That  ia  called  haod-hammeriDg.  Thig  ariae*  fiwn  their  great  eaperitwa 
in  the  same  kjud  of  work.  The  expedition  ariiing  from  (he  aame  canae  i*  not  iam 
remarkable. 

The  half-round  Bl«i  are  made  in  a  boia  fkitened  iato  (he  groore  abore  meotioud. 
The  meel  being  dravo  out,  i«  laid  apon  the  rounded  receu,  and  hammered  till  it  fiUa 
the  die. 

The  three-sided  filea  arc  fonned  limllarlj  in  a  boat,  the  reeeaa  of  which  G(»aiata  af 
two  aidea.  «i6i  the  angle  downwards.  The  steel  is  fint  drawn  out  square,  and  the* 
placed  in  a  boss  with  ao  angle  downward!,  to  that  the  hammer  fonna  one  side,  asd 
the  bosa  l«u.  The  round  files  are  formed  l>j  a  awage  aimilar  to  lho«e  BSed  bj 
common  smiths,  but  a  liLtle  conic:il. 

The  file  cutter  requires  an  anTil  of  a  size  j^ter  or  leB^  proporUoned  to  the  t'attd 
his  files,  with  a  face  as  even  and  fiat  as  poasible.  The  haiiiiaeri  wei|;h  from  <mm  la 
five  or  six  pouads.  The  chisels  are  a  little  broader  than  the  file,'  sharpened  to  ai 
an^le  of  abnut  SO  degrees-  The  length  ia  Joat  anfficienc  for  them  to  be  held  ikM  be- 
tween the  finger  and  thumb,  and  ao  alrong  as  not  to  bend  with  the  atrokes  of  Iha 
hammer,  the  intensity  of  which  may  be  best  coticeiied  by  the  depth  of  (he  impmaiiM, 
The  anvil  is  placed  in  the  face  of  a  strong  wooden  post,  to  which  a  wooden  seat  i*  at* 
taehed,  at  a  small  distance  below  the  level  of  the  anTil'a  &ce.  The  file  i«  firat  lud 
upon  the  bare  aovil,  one  end  projecting  over  the  front,  and  the  other  over  the  back 
edge  of  the  tame.  A  leather  strap  now  goes  over  each  end  of  the  file,  and  paaan 
down  upoD  eitchaide  of  the  block  to  the  workman'*  feet,  which,  being  put  into  the  Mlaf 
on  each  side,  like  a  alirrup,  holds  the  file  firmly  npon  the  anvil  aa  it  is  caL  While  tht 
poitit  of  the  file  is  catting,  the  strap  paaaes  over  one  part  of  the  file  only,  the  point 
resting  upon  the  anvil,  and  the  tang  upon  a  prop  on  the  otlier  aide  of  the  atrapL  Whca 
one  side  of  the  file  ia  aingte  cut,  a  fine  file  ia  run  slightly  over  the  teeth,  to  take  away 
the  roughness  ;  when  tbey  are  to  be  double  cut,  another  set  of  teeth  ia  cot,  croMiog 
the  former  nearly  at  right  angles.  The  file  is  now  finished  opou  one  side,  and  it  ia 
evident  that  the  ent  aide  cannot  be  laid  apon  (he  bare  anvil  to  cut  the  other,  A  flM 
piece  of  an  alloy  of  lead  and  tin  is  interposed  between  the  toothed  aoriaoe  and  the 
anvil,  while  the  other  side  ii  cut.  which  completely  preserves  the  side  already  fined. 
Similar  pieces  of  lead  and  tin.  with  angular  and  roanded  grooves,  are  oied  for  ottiii^ 
triangular  and  half-round  fileit 

Rasps  are  cut  precisely  in  the  same  way,  by  using  a  triangular  punch  inaUad  of  a 
flat  chisel.  The  great  art  in  cutting  a  rasp  ia  to  place  every  new  tooth  aa  mneh  m 
poaable  oppotite  to  a  vacancy. 

File  culling  machines  have  been  from  time  to  time  invented.  In  17TB  M.  de 
Montigny  read  a  memoir  before  the  Committee  of  Commerce,  in  which  he  mantioocd 
the  inventions  for  flle-cotting  in  1699  by  Duverger,  in  1T3S  by  Fardonet,  in  ITU 
by  Thiont,  in  17S6  by  Braehat  and  Gamain,  and  in  1778)  aince  which,  in  ISOO,  BmuI 
invented  a  Gle-cntting  machine ;  and  in  1S36  Ericsson  introduced  another.  Sir  lAa 
BobisoD,  just  before  his  death,  invented  a  method  for  cutting  curved  filet;  and  ia 
1343,  Messrs.  Joboson,  Cammell,  and  Co,  received  the  medal  of  the  Scottish  Society 
of  Artl  for  perfeeting  Sir  J.  Robison'a  scheme.  The  accompany ing  wood  cnl^ 
which  are  representationsof  the  file-cutting  machine  of  Mr.  W.  Shiiton  tifitii.iningli«i, 
.,.  will    show   the    general    [vinciple 

npon  which  thoae  machioea  an  BOB- 
structed. 

In  order  to  render  thia  inrenlio 
better  onderslood,  two  viewa  of  tht 
apparatus  for  producing  the  ctDM- 
cut  or  teeth  of  the  files,  arc  given. 

Fig.  749  is  an  elevation  of  the 

upper  part  of  the  file-CDtting  ma- 

<    chine,  aa  seen  on  one  side ;  fy.  7iD 

is  a  plan  or  horiiontal  view,  at  the 

macbioe  appears  on  the  top. 

a,  is  the  head  of  the  tilt  hammer 
placed  in  the  end  of  the  lever  t, 
which  is  monnled  on  an  axle  e, 
turning  in  proper  bearinga  in  the 
frame  work  of  the  machine  ;  d,  ia  th* 
wheel  mounted  on  anotha  ails 
.,  -Iso  turning  in  bearinga  on  Iba 
fVame  work  of  the  machine,  and  having  any  required  number  of  prqjeetions  or  tap- 
pet* upon  it  fbr  depreaaiog  the  tul  or  ahorter  end  of  (be  hammer  or  tilt  lever  A. 
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Tbe  tilt  wheel  i,  reeciTa  iu  rootnry  motion  ftata.  the  toothed  wheel  f.  mounted 
mpoD  the  nine  uli:,  nnd  it  takei  into  gtar  with  n  pinion  g,  upon  the  main  ihan  h, 
wkieh  is  actnaled  by  ■  band  puKd 

froiB  uy  Bm  mover  lo  the  ngger  'SO 

oa  iu  end,  or  in  inj  other  conve- 
^cnt  manDcr.  The  bed  npon  which 
tke  bUak  piece  of  sleel  bean  in  Z. 
nuked  i.  Thii  bed  ii  firmlj  mp. 
ported  «|>on  mamury  placed  upoa 
proper  tlMpera :  j,  is  one  of  the 
blank  piecea  of  tteel  under  opcra- 
tkn,  aod  i*  ihown  aecared  in  the  pair 
of jawioT  holding  elampi  k,  mounted 
aa  ecutre  pini  in  the  ilide  l,fi9'  ^^0, 
which  aiide  ii  held  down  b;  aiprin^ 
vA  tlide  beneAth,  and  is  moved 
backvardi  and  forward*  in  the  ma- 
ehiDe  upon  the  (v)  edge*  ii  in,  of 
Iha  ftama,  by  rneau  of  the  rack  a 
mA  in  pinioii ;  the  latter  bring 
BonMd  spoD  the  axle  of  the  i^tcht  t 
wkcd  f^  aod  which  ratchet  vheel 
■  Bade  10  tnni  at  iutenali  bj  mea 
/f.  750.  Thii  lever  ii  deprennl,  aftei 
■tail  o^the  leeihor  tappett  of  the  wheel 

t,  qNm  iha  lever  r.  The  tappet  wheel  t,  ia  mounted  upon  (be  end  of  the  axle 
the  tilt  wbael.  and  cooaeqaently  revolrei  with  it,  and  by  depressing  Ihe  lerer  r,  eicrr 
liaw  that  a  tooth  paiaea  tbe  inclined  plane  (,  the  click  9,  ii  made  to  drire  the  ratchet 
whael^WMl  thereby  the  advancing  moTementof  the  blank  ia  effected  after  each 
tlov  tf  tbe  lilt  hammer. 

Tha*  ia  a  atroug  qtring  a,  attached  to  the  upper  aide  of  the  tilt  hammer,  ili  end 
htiag  «onfiDed  onder  an  adjuitible  inclitted  plane  c,  moonted  in  the  frame  v.  which 
bdued  plane  can  be  niwd  nr  lowered  by  iu  a^jniting  icrewi  aa  required,  to  pro- 
dMC  Biora  or  leai  leniion  of  the  ipring. 

A  TiT'''B'  apring  ia  placed  on  the  under  lide  of  the  lilt  hammer,  toraiae  and  sustmii 
"*^ ir  or  tool  clear  of  the  bed  after  every  blow,  and  in  conjunction  with  safely 


the  pall  q.  upon  the  end  of  the  lever  r, 
erycat  hai  been  effected  upon  Iho  blank  by 
■• — •  with  the  inclined  plnne 


r  tendency  the  spriog  a,  may  have 


holden  or  catehcn,  to  counteract  any  vibration  c 
k)  rait  tbe  hammer  lo  reiterate  the  blow. 

He  end  trf' the  lower  spring  acta  on  an  inclined  pUne,  mounted  in  the  frame  v, 
rtieh  hat  an  a^jnaling  icrew  similar  lo  a,  to  regulate  the  teaiion  of  the  ipring. 

In  MM  the  nnder  apring  sbould  raise,  that  ia.  return  the  bnmmer,  with  luHlcient 
bree  or  Telocity  to  caaie  the  top  spring  v,  to  reitorate  the  blow,  the  ends  of  Ihe  safely 
Uikn  or  GBteheri  are  made  lo  move  nudcr  and  catch  the  tail  of  Ihe  lever  h,  immodi- 
atdj  on  ha  being  raised  by  the  under  springs,  which  is  effected  by  the  following 
BckDt: — Th«  bc£len  are  monnted  upon  a  plate  or  carriage  1,  Jig  749,  which  turns 
Bpon  ■  unall  pin  or  axle  mouolrd  in  the  ears  of  a  cross  bar )  the  upper  ends  of  Ihe 
holden  are  kqit  inclined  towards  the  (ail  of  the  lilt  hammer  by  means  of  a  spring 
lied  to  die  craas  bar,  and  which  acts  upon  one  end  of  the  plate  or  carriage. 

b  ofdar  that  the  holders  may  be  removed  ont  of  the  way  of  the  tail  of  Ihe  hammer 
1^  wboi  Uw  tilt  wheel  ia  about  lo  effrct  a  blow,  the  tooth  of  tlic  tilt  wheel  which 
last  acted  upon  the  hammer  comes  in  contact  with  nn  inclined  plaue  fixed  on 
te  plate  or  carriage  1,  and  by  depressing  that  end  of  the  pUte,  caasei  the  upper 
CDdaoftheholdm  to  be  withdrawn  (Vom  under  the  tail  of  the  hsmmer  h.  The 
tilt  vbcel  MOIiDning  to  revolve,  the  next  tooth  advances,  and  deprrasea  the  tail  of  the 
haaacr,  bat  before  it  leaves  the  tail  of  the  hammer,  the  tooth  last  in  operation  will 
have  qatled  the  inclined  plane  and  allowod  tbe  spring  to  return  Ihe  holders  into  their 
Ibnner  podlion.  After  the  tooth  has  escaped  from  the  tail  of  £,  the  hummer  will  im- 
mediatdy  deacend  and  effect  tbe  blow  or  cut  on  the  blank,  and  as  the  tail  of  the 
hammer  riaea,  it  will  come  in  contact  with  the  inclined  plnne)  at  Ihe  upper  ends  of  the 
holder^  and  finve  them  backwards;  and  as  soon  as  tbe  tail  of  the  hammer  has  passed 
the  Um  of  the  holdera,  the  spring  will  immediately  force  the  holders  forward  under 
tbe  Uil  <tf  the  hsmmer,  and  prevent  the  hammer  rising  again  until  the  n 
of  tbe  tOt  vheel  ia  aboiki  to  depress  the  end  of  the  hammer,  when  the  sai 
IB  oftbe  paita  will  be  repealei  and  the  machine  will  cf'  
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most  end  of  the  slide  /  Ufig.  750,  comes  in  contact  as  it  is  moved  forward  bj  tlie  rack 
fi,  and  its  pinion.  The  sliding  bar  6,  is  connected  at  its  left  end  to  the  bent  lever  8, 
the  other  end  of  this  lever  being  formed  into  a  forked  arm,  which  embraces  a  clatch 
upon  the  wain  shaft,  and  as  the  slide  /  continues  to  ad>-ance,  it  will  come  in  contact 
with  a  stop  ;  and  when  it  has  brought  a  sufficient  length  of  the  blank  pieces  of  steel 
under  the  operation  of  the  cutting  tool,  the  slide  /,  in  its  progress,  will  have  moved 
that  stop  and  the  bar  6  forward,  and  that  bar,  by  means  of  the  bent  lever  8,  will  with- 
draw the  clutch  on  the  main  shaft,  from  locking  into  the  boss  of  the  fly-wheel,  and 
consequently  stop  the  further  progress  of  the  machine ;  the  rigger  and  fly-wheel 
turning  loosely  upon  the  main  shaft. 

The  cut  file  can  now  be  removed  from  out  of  the  clamps,  and  reversed  to  cot  the 
other  side,  or  another  blank  piece  put  in  its  place ;  and  after  throwing  back  the  |iall 
q  of  the  ratchet  wheel  p^  the  slide  /,  and  with  it  the  fresh  blank,  may  be  moved  back 
into  the  machine  by  turning  the  winch  handle,  on  the  axle  of  the  ratchet  wheel  n,  the 
reverse  way,  which  will  turn  the  pinion  backwards,  and  draw  back  the  rack  n,  witboot 
affecting  any  other  parts  of  the  machine ;  and  on  moving  back  the  bar  6,  by  the 
handle  11,  placed  on  the  stop,  the  clutches  will  be  thrown  into  gear  again,  and  the 
machine  proceed  to  cut  the  next  blank. 

When  the  blanks  have  been  thus  cut  on  one  side,  and  are  reversed  in  the  machine 
to  form  the  teeth  upon  the  other  side,  there  should  be  a  piece  of  lead  placed  between  the 
blank  and  the  bed  to  protect  the  fresh  cut  teeth. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  position  of  the  stop  npon  the  bar  6,  will  determine  Ae 
length  or  extent  of  the  blank  piece  of  steel  which  shall  be  cut  or  operated  upon ;  and 
in  order  that  the  progressive  movement  of  the  blhnks  under  the  cutting  tool  may  be 
made  to  suit  different  degrees  of  fineness  or  coarseness  of  the  teeth  (that  is  the  dis- 
tance between  the  cuts),  there  is  an  adjusting  screw  upon  the  lever  r,  the  head  of 
which  screw  stops  against  the  under  side  of  an  ear  projecting  from  the  frame-work, 
and  thereby  determines  the  extent  of  the  motion  of  the  lever  r,  when  depressed  by 
the  tappets  of  the  wheel  «,  acting  upon  the  inclined  plane  f,  consequently  determining 
the  number  of  teeth  the  ratchet  wheel  p  shall  be  moved  round  by  the  pall  7;  imd 
hence  the  extent  of  motion  communicated  by  the  rack  and  pinion  to  the  slide  I,  and 
the  blank  j',  which  regulates  the  distance  that  the  teeth  of  the  file  are  apart,  and  the 
lever  r  is  forced  upwards  by  a  spring  pressing  against  its  under  side. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  velocity  of  the  descent  of  the  hammer,  and  eooie- 
quently  the  force  of  the  blow,  may  be  regulated  by  raising  or  lowering  the  iDelined 
plane  v  of  the  spring  u ;  and  in  order  to  accommodate  the  bed  npon  which  the  blanki 
rest  to  the  different  inclinations  they  may  be  placed  at,  the  part  of  the  bed  is  formed 
of  a  semi-globular  piece  of  hardened  steel,  which  fits  loosely  into  a  similar  concavity 
in  the  bed  r,  and  is  therefore  capable  of  adjusting  itself,  so  that  the  blanks  shall  be 
properly  presented  to  the  cutting  tool,  and  receive  the  blow  or  cut  in  an  equal  and 
even  manner ;  or  the  piece  of  steel  may  be  of  a  conical  shape,  and  fit  looaely  in  a 
similar  shaped  concavity. 

There  are  guides  16,  placed  on  the  top  of  the  bed  t,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
blanks  in  their  proper  position  towards  the  cutting  tool,  and  these  can  be  regulated 
to  suit  blanks  of  any  width,  by  turning  the  right  and  left  handed  screw  17.  There  is 
also  another  a^justible  stop  on  the  jaws  or  clamps  k  which  serves  as  a  guide  when 
placing  the  blanks  within  the  jaws  :  and  19  is  a  handle  or  lever  for  raising  the  clamps 
when  required,  which  has  a  weight  suspended  from  it  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  down 
the  blanks  with  sufficient  pressure  upon  the  bed. 

The  cutting  tool  in  the  face  of  the  hammer,  can  be  placed  at  any  required  angle  or 
inclination  with  the  blank,  it  being  secured  in  the  head  of  the  hammer  by  clamps  and 
screws.  In  cutting  fine  files  a  screw  is  employed  in  preference  to  the  rack  and 
pinion,  for  advancing  the  slide  /,  and  the  blank  piece  of  steel  in  the  machine. 

Hardening  the  files, — This  is  the  last  and  most  important  part  of  file  making. 
Whatever  may  be  the  quality  of  the  steel,  or  however  excellent  the  workmanship,  if 
it  is  not  well  hardened  all  the  labour  is  lost 

Three  things  are  strictly  to  be  observed  in  hardeninjr  ;  first,  to  prepare  the  file  on 
the  surface,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  being  oxidated  by  the  atmosphere  when  the 
file  is  red  hot,  which  effect  would  not  only  take  off  the  sharpness  of  the  tooth,  hut 
render  the  whole  surface  so  rough  that  the  file  would,  in  a  little  time,  become 
clogged  with  the  substance  it  had  to  work,  Secondly,  the  heat  ought  to  be  very 
uniformly  red  throughout,  and  the  water  in  which  it  is  quenched,  fresh  and  cold, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  the  proper  degree  of  hardness.  Lastly,  the  manner  of 
immersion  is  of  great  importance,  to  prevent  the  files  from  warping,  which  in  long 
thin  files  is  very  difficult 

The  first  object  is  accomi'lished  by  laying  a  substance  upon  the  file,  which  when 
it  fliscs,  forms  as  it  were,  a  varnish  upon  the  surface,  defending  the  metal  fhmi  tht 
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action  of  the  oxTgra  of  the  air.  Formerly  the  process  cousisted  in  first  coating  the 
surface  of  the  file  with  ale  groand8,and  then  covering  it  over  with  puiverlbed  comnion 
salt  Cmnnate  of  soda).  After  this  coating  hecame  dry,  the  files  were  heated  red  hot, 
and  hardened ;  after  this,  the  sarfkce  was  lightly  bmshed  over  with  the  dnst  of  cokes, 
when  it  appear  white  and  metallic,  as  if  it  had  not  been  heated.  This  process  has 
lately  been  improved,  at  least  so  far  as  relates  to  the  economy  of  the  salt,  which  from 
the  qoantity  used,  and  the  increased  thickness,  had  become  a  serious  object.  Those 
who  oied  the  improved  method  are  now  consuming  about  one  fourth  the  quantity  of 
nit  used  in  the  old  method.  The  process  consists  in  dissolving  the  salt  in  water 
to  satnration,  which  is  abont  three  pounds  to  the  gallon,  and  stifl^ening  it  with  aie 
groonds,  or  with  the  cheapest  kind  of  flour,  such  as  that  of  beans,  to  about  the  con- 
iiitenee  of  thick  cream.  The  files  required  to  be  dipped  only  into  this  substance,  acd 
namediately  heated  and  hardened.  The  grounds  or  the  flour  are  of  no  other  iis<'. 
than  to  give  the  mass  consistence,  and  by  that  means  to  allow  a  larger  quantity  of 
itftto  be  laid  opon  the  surface.  In  this  method,  the  salt  forms  immediately  a  finn 
coating.  As  soon  as  the  water  is  evaporated,  the  whole  of  it  becomes  fusiKl  upon  tin* 
file.  In  the  old  method  the  dry  salt  was  so  loosely  attached  to  the  file,  that  the 
greatest  part  of  it  was  rubbed  off  into  the  fire,  and  was  sublimed  up  the  chimney, 
without  producing  any  effect, 

The  earbonaceoos  matter  of  the  ale  grounds  is  supposed  to  have  some  effect  in  give 
iag  hardnen  to  the  file,  by  combining  with  the  steel,  and  rendering  it  more  hifrh  y 
cwbonated.  It  will  be  found,  however,  upon  experiment,  that  vegetable  carbon  does 
not  combine  with  iron,  with  sufficient  facility  to  produce  any  effect,  in  the  short  space 
of  time  a  file  is  heating  for  the  purpose  of  hardening.  Some  file  makers  are  in  the 
habit  of  nting  the  coal  of  burnt  leather,  which  doubtless  produces  some  effect ;  but 
the  earbon  it  generally  so  ill  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  the  time  of  its  operation 
io  short,  as  to  render  the  result  inconsiderable.  Animal  carbon,  ii  hen  propei  ly  pre* 
pued  and  mixed  with  the  above  hardening  composition,  is  capable  of  giving  hardness 
•o  the  iorfiiee  even  of  an  iron  file. 

This  carbonaceous  matter  may  be  readily  obtained  from  any  of  the  soft  parts  of 
numalSt  or  fhmi  blood.  For  this  purpose,  however,  the  refuse  of  shoemakers  and 
caificis  is  the  most  convenient.  After  the  volatile  parts  have  been  distilled  ovci« 
from  an  iron  still,  a  bright  shining  coal  is  left  behind,  which,  when  reduced  to  ponder, 
bit  to  mix  with  the  salt  Let  about  equal  parts,  by  bulk,  of  this  powder,  and 
mnriale  of  soda  be  ground  together,  and  brought  to  the  consistence  of  cream,  hy  the 
■ddifioa  of  water.  Or  mix  the  powdered  carbon  with  n  saturated  solution  of  the  salt, 
tin  h  become  of  the  above  consistence.  Files  which  are  intended  to  be  very  hard* 
shoold  be  corered  with  this  composition,  previous  to  hardening.  All  files  intended 
fo  fik  iron  or  steel,  parliculariy  sa%r  files,  should  be  hardened  with  the  aid  of  this 
■uztore*  in  preference  to  that  with  the  flour  or  grounds.  Indeed,  it  is  probable,  that 
the  carbooaeeons  powder  might  be  used  by  itself,  in  point  of  economy,  since  the 
■mmonia  or  hartshorn,  obtained  by  distillation,  would  be  of  such  value  as  to  render 
the  coal  of  no  expense.  By  means  of  this  method  the  files  made  of  iron,  which  in  it- 
self is  nnsosoeptible  of  hardening,  acquired  a  superficial  hardness  sufficient  for  any 
file  whatever.  Such  files  may,  at  the  same  time,  be  bent  into  any  form ;  and,  in  coo- 
seqoenee,  are  particularly  useful  for  sculptors  anddie-sinkers. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  is  the  best  method  of  heating  the  file  for  hard- 
ening. For  this  purpose  a  fire,  similar  to  the  common  smith's  fire,  is  generally 
employed.  The  file  is  held  in  a  pair  of  tongues  by  the  tang,  and  introduced  into 
tiie  fire,  consisting  of  very  small  cokes,  pushing  it  more  or  less  into  the  fire  for 
the  purpose  of  heating  it  regularly.'  It  must  frequently  be  withdrawn  with  a  view 
of  QMenring  tiiat  it  is  not  too  hot  in  any  part.  When  it  is  uniformly  heated,  from 
the  tang  to  the  point  of  a  cherry  red  colour,  it  is  fit  to  quench  in  the  water.  At 
present  an  oven,  formed  of  fire-bricks,  is  used  for  the  larger  files,  into  which  the 
Mast  of  the  bellows  is  directed,  being  open  at  one  end,  for  the  purpose  of  introduc- 
ing the  files  and  the  fuel  Near  to  the  top  of  the  oven  are  placed  two  cross  bars 
CO  which  a  fiew  files  are  placed,  to  be  partially  heating.  In  the  hardening  of  heavy, 
files,  this  contrivance  affords  a  considerable  saving,  in  point  of  time,  Irhile  it  permits 
them  also  to  be  more  uniformly  and  thoroughly  heated. 

AAer  the  file  is  property  heated  for  the  purpose  of  hardening,  in  order  to  produce 
•  the  greatest  possible  hardness,  it  should  be  cooled  as  soon  as  possible.  The  most 
eommon  method  of  effecting  this  is  by  quenching  it  in  the  coldest  water.  Some  fils- 
makers  hare  been  in  the  habit  of  putting  different  substances  in  their  water,  with  a 
Tiew  to  faicrease  its  hardening  property.  The  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  water 
was  long  held  a  great  secret  in  the  hardening  of  saw  files.  After  all,  however,  it  will 
be  fiMmd  that  clear  spring  water,  free  from  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  and  as  cold 
u  posslhley  is  Uie  best  calcnlated  for  hardening  files  of  every  description. 
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In  qnenching;  the  Sles  in  irBter,  loiDe  canlion  niait  be  obterTed.  All  filei,  ex««pt  Ihi 
hair- round,  ihould  b«  immeranl  perpendiculul;,  ai  quickly  u  pouible,  to  that  iha 
upper  part  shall  not  cool.  Thii  managemeot  prevenu  the  file  from  varplng.  The 
half-round  B\e  muK  be  quenched  in  the  same  steady  manner  ;  but,  at  Ihe  i^Ric  time 
Ihit  it  is  kept  perpendicular  to  the  Buifacc  of  the  Hater,  it  miut  be  moTcd  a  litlle 
horizoDtally,  in  the  direction  of  the  rouod  side,  olhernise  it  will  become  crooked 
backwards. 

After  the  filo  are  hardened,  they  are  brushed  orer  with  water,  and  powdered  coke^ 
when  the  surface  becomes  perfectly  clean  and  metallic,  They  ought  al«o  to  be  washed 
well  in  two  or  three  cleau  waters  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  all  the  salt,  which,  if 
ntlowed  to  remain,  will  be  liable  to  ruit  the  file-  They  ahauld  morcoTcr  be  dipped 
into  time-water,  and  rapidly  dried  before  Ihe  fire,  after  being  oiled  with  olire  oil, 
containinft  a  little  oil  of  turpentine,  while  etiU  warm.     They  are  then  finished. 

FILLKJREE  {Filigiane,  Fr.  i  Filigran.  or  FtiM  Vrahlg^eckl,  Oenn.)  is,  u  Iho 
last  tenn  justly  expresses  it,  intertwisted  fine  wire,  mied  for  oruamenting  gold  and  ul*et 
tnnkets.  The  vire  is  seldom  drawn  round,  but  generally  flat  or  angular',  and  sol- 
dered by  gold  or  ailrer  solder  with  borax  and  the  blowpipe.  The  Ilaliui  word, 
fiiigrana,  is  compounded  of  JUvm  and  granum,  or  granular  net-work  ;  becaose  the 
Ilaiians.  who  first  introduced  this  style  of  work,  placed  small  beads  upon  it. 

FILTRATION  (Eng.  and  Fr, ;  Filtrirm,  Germ.)  i>  a  process  purely  mechanieil, 
fi)r  separating  a  liquid  from  the  undissolved  particles  floating  in  it,  which  liquid  may 
be  either  the  useful  part,  as  in  vegetable  infusions,  or  of  no  ose,  na  the  waahlngsoT 
mineral  precipitates.  The  filteriug  substance  may  consist  of  any  porous  matter  in  ■ 
•olid,  foliated,  or  pulverulent  form  ;  as  porous  earthenware,  unsized  paper,  cloth  of 
many  kinds,  or  sand.  The  white  blotting  paper  sold  by  the  sintionera  answers  ex- 
tremely well  for  filters  iu  chemical  experiments,  provided  it  be  previously  washed  with 
dilute  muriatic  acid,  to  remove  some  lime  and  iron  that  are  generally  present  in  it. 
Filter  papers  ore  first  cut  square,  and  then  folded  twice  diagonally  into  the  shape  (£» 
comet,  having  the  angular  pans  rounded  off.  Or  the  piece  of  paper  being  cut  into  ■ 
circle,  may  be  folded  fon-Iikc  from  the  centre,  with  the  folds  placed  eileriorlv,  aod 
turned  out  sharp  by  the  pressure  of  the  finger  and  thumb,  to  keep  iotervftLs  between 
the  paper  and  the  funnel  into  which  it  is  fitted,  to  favour  Ihe  percolation.  The  diameter 
of  the  fiinne]  should  be  about  three-fourths  of  its  height,  measured  from  the  neck  to 
the  ed^.  If  it  be  more  divergent,  the  slope  will  be  loo  small  for  the  ready  efflux  of 
Ihe  Quid.  A  filter  covered  with  the  sediment  ii  most  conveniently  washed  by  spoaling 
water  upon  il  with  a  llltle  syringe.  A  small  camel's  hair  paint  brush  is  much  employed 
for  collecting  and  turning  over  Ihe  contcats  in  their  soft  stale.  Agitation  or  vibration 
is  of  singular  efficacy  in  quickening  percolation,  as  il  displaces  Ihe  panicles  of  the 
moistened  powdera,  and  opens  up  the  pores  which  had  become  closed.  Instead  of  s 
flinnel,  a  cylindrical  vessel  may  be  employed,  having  its  perforated  bollom  covered 
with  a  disc  of  filtering  paper  folded  up  nl  ilie  edges,  and  made  tight  there  by  a  wire 
ring.  Linen  or  calico  is  used  for  weak  alkaline  liquors  ;  and  fiinnels,  twilled  woollen 
clolh,  or  felt-slufffor  weak  acid  ones.  These  filter  bagsare  often  made  conical  like  a 
fool's  cap,  and  have  their  mouths  supported  by  a  woodro 
or  metallic  hoop.  Cotton  wool  put  loose  Into  the  neck  of 
B  funnel  answeri  well  for  filtering  oils  upon  the  iiiudl 
scale.  In  the  large  way,  oil  is  filtered  in  conical  woollen 
bags,  or  in  a  cask  with  many  conical  tubes  in  its  bottom, 
filled  with  tow  or  cutton  wool.  Stronger  acid  aod  alknliM 
liquors  must  be  filtered  through  a  layer  of  pounded  glasl, 
qnarti,  clean  sand,  or  bruised  charcoal.  The  alor^aia* 
are  a  porous  biscuit  of  stone  ware  made  in  Spain,  nhiA 
are  convenient  for  filtering  water,  as  also  the  pomB*  filtering 
stone  of  Tenerifie,  largely  imported  into  England  at  OOO 
time,  but  now  Bupcrs<'ded  in  a  great  mcastire  hy  tlie  arti- 
ficial filters  patented  under  many  forms,  consisting  eMen- 
tially  of  strata  of  gravel,  saud,  and  charcoal  powder. 

It  is  convenient  to  render  the  filler  self-acting,  by  accom- 
modating Ihe  supply  of  liquid  to  the  rate  of  percolation,  so 
that  the  pressure  upon  the  porous  surface  may  be  always 
e([ual1y  great.  Upon  the  small  scale,  the  lamp-fonnlain  or 
bird's-glass  form  so  generally  used  for  lamps,  will  be  foand 

_:z:^_i  Fig.  751,  represents  a  glass  bollle  *,  partly  filled  with 
the  fluid  10  be  filtered,  supported  in  the  rmg  it  a  ohemical 
Uand,  and  having  its  momh  inverted  into  the  same  liquor  in  Ihe  filter  Ainnel.  Il  is 
obviou,  that  wheoeTer  this  liquor  by  filtration  falls  below  the  lip  of  lb*  bottle  wr 
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vill  enter  into  it,  let  down  a  fresh  supply  to  feed  the  filter,  and  keep  the  fuonel  r<s 
gularlj  charged.  If  larger  quantities  are  to  be  operated  upon,  the  following  appa- 
ralos  may  be  employed.  Fig.  752,  A  B,  is  a  metallic 
▼esael  vhich  may  be  made  air-tight ;  c  is  the  under 
pipe  pvoTided  with  a  stopcock  b,  for  letting  down 
the  liquor  into  the  filter  a  b.  The  upper  pipe  <,  through 
which  the  fluid  is  poured  by  means  of  the  funnel  e, 
has  also  a  stopcock  which  opens  or  shuts,  at  the  same 
time,  the  saiaU  side  tube  u  t,  through  which,  during 
the  entrance  of  the  fluid,  the  air  is  let  off  from  the 
reeeiTcr.  A  glus  tube  g,  shows  the  level  of  the 
liquor  in  the  hodj  of  the  apparatus.  In  using  it,  the 
cock  B  mnat  be  first  closed,  and  the  cock  a  must  be 
opened  to  fill  the  receiver.  Then  the  filter  is  set  a 
foing;  by  re-<^ning  the  cock  r,  so  as  to  keep  the  fluid 
IB  the  filter  upon  a  level  with  the  opening  of  the  tube  c. 
Bach  these  pieces  of  apparatus  are  essentially  the  same. 
Ib  many  manofiictures,  self-acting  filters  are  fed  by 
the  plomber*s  common  contrivance  of  a  hall- cock  in 
whieh  the  nnking  and  rising  of  the  ball,  within  certain 
lioiita,  serres  to  open  or  shut  off  the  supply  of  liquor 
is  it  nmy  be  required  or  not  Dumont  has  adopted 
ttis  expedient  for  his  system  of  filtering  syrup  through 
a  stntnm  of  grannlarly  ground  animal  charcoal  or 
boae-hlack.  Fig.  753,  is  a  front  view  of  this  apparatus 
wiA.  4  filters  c  ;  and  Jig.  754  is  a  cross  section.  The 
frsmework  b  supports  the  cistern  a,  in  which  the  syrup 
is  eontained.  From  it  the  liquor  flows  through  the 
slop-cock  6,  aad  the  connection-tube  a,  into  the  common 
pipe  r,  which  communicates,  by  the  short  branch  tubes  e,  with  each  of  the  four  filters. 
jThe  eod  of  the  branch  tube,  which  is  inside  of  the  filter  tub,  is  provided  with  a  stop- 

753 


754 


Oock  d/^  whose  opening,  and  thereby  the  efflul  of  the  liquor  from  the  cistern  through 
the  tnhe  c^  is  regulated  by  means  of  the  floating-ball  g.  Upon  the  brickwork  d  the 
filter  tub  stands,  fhmished  at  h 
with  B  &lse  bottom  of  sine  or 
copper  pierced  with  fine  holes ;  be- 
sides which,  higher  up  at  i  there  is 
another  aoch  plate  of  metal  fhr- 
mahed  with  a  strong  handle  k,  by 
which  it  may  be  removed,  when  the 
bone-hfaMk  needs  to  be  changed. 
In  the  intervening  space  I,  the 
granolar  coal  is  placed,  o  is  the 
corer  of  the  filter  ttib,  with  a 
handlealao  for  lifting  it  One  por* 
tioo  of  it  may  be  raised  by  a  hinge, 
when  it  is  desired  to  inspect  the 
progreti  of  the  filtration  within. 
■I «  is  a  slender  vertical  tube,  forming  a  communication  between  the  bottotn  part  k, 
BDd  the  upper  portion  of  the  filter,  to  admit  of  the  easy  escape  of  the  air  firom  that 
apaei^  and  fkcm  among  the  bone-black  as  the  syrup  descends  ;  otherwise  the  filtration 
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could  Dot  go  on.  p  is  the  stopcock  through  which  the  fluid  eoUeeted  in  the 
space  under  h  is  let  off  from  time  to  time  into  the  common  pipe  q,  fig.  753.  r  is 
a  trickling  channel  or  groove  lying  parallel  to  the  tube  9.  and  in  which,  by  means 
of  a  tube  «,  inserted  at  pleasure,  the  syrup  is  drawn  off  in  case  of  its  flowing  in  a 
turbid  state,  when  it  must  be  returned  over  the  surface  of  the  charcoaL 

The  celerity  with  which  any  fluid  passes  through  the  filter  depends, —  1,  upon  the 
porosity  of  the  filtering  substance  ;  2,  upon  the  pressure  exercised  upon  it ;  and  3,  upoa 
the  exteut  of  the  filtering  surface.  Fine  powders  in  a  liquor  somewhat  glatinons,  or 
closely  compacted,  admit  of  much  slower  filtration  than  those  which  are  coarse  and 
free  ;  and  the  former  ought,  therefore,  to  be  spread  in  a  thinner  stratum  and  over  a 
more  extensive  surface  than  the  latter,  for  equal  effect ;  a  principle  well  exemplified  in 
the  working  of  Dumont's  apparatus,  just  described. 

In  many  cases  filtration  may  be  accelerated  by  the  increase  of  hydrostatic  or  poea- 
matic  pressure.  This  happens  when  we  close  the  top  of  a  filtering  cylinder,  and  oon- 
nect  it  by  a  pipe  with  a  cistern  of  fluid  placed  upon  a  higher  level.  The  pressure  of  the 
air  may  be  rendered  operative  also  either  by  withdrawing  it  partially  from  a  close 
vessel,  into  which  the  bottom  of  the  filter  enters,  or  by  increasing  its  density  over  the 
top  of  the  liquor  to  be  filtered.  Either  the  air  pump  or  steam  may  be  empk>yed  to 
create  a  partial  void  in  the  rcceivei  beneath  the  filter.  In  like  manner,  a  forcing  pump 
or  steam  may  be  employed  to  exert  pressure  upon  the  surface  of  the  filtering  liquor.  A 
common  siphon  may,  on  the  same  principle,  be  made  a  good  pressure  filter,  by  making 
its  upper  leg  trumpet-shaped,  covering  the  orifice  with  filter  paper  or  cloth,  and  filUng 
the  whole  with  liquor,  the  lower  leg  being  of  such  length  so  as  to  create  considerable 
pressure  by  the  difference  of  hydrostatic  level.  This  apparatus  is  very  convenient 
either  on  tiie  small  or  great  scale,  for  filtering  off  a  clear  fluid  from  a  light  muddy 
sediment  The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  may  be  elegantly  applied  to  common  filters, 
by  the  apparatus  represented  in  fig.  755,  which  is  merely  a  funnel  enclosed  within  a 
^  -  gasometer.     The  case  a  b  bears  an  annular  hollow  vessel  a  k, 

filled  with  water,  in  which  receiver  the  cylindrical  gasometer. 

Of  df  e,f,  t,  is  immersed.     The  filter  funnel  c  is  secured  at  its 
^^^       upper  edge  to  the  inner*  surface  of  the  annular  vessel  a  b.     Ja 

'  ~j[  I    •    consequence  of  the  pressure  of  the  gasometer  regulated  by  the 

weight  g,  upon  the  air  inclosed  within  it,  the  liquid  is  equally 
pressed,  and  the  water  in  the  annular  space  rises  to  a  corre- 
sponding height  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  gasometer,  as  shown 
in  the  figure.  Were  the  apparatus  made  of  sheet  iron,  the  an- 
nular space  might  be  charged  with  mercury. 

In  general,  relatively  to  the  application  of  pressure  to  filters, 

it  may  be  remarked,  that  it  cannot  be  pushed  very  far,  without 

the  chance  of  deranging  the  apparatus,  or  rendering  the  filtered 

liquor  muddy.    The  enlargement  of  the  surface  is,  generally 

speaking,  the  safest  and  most  efficacious  plan  of  increasing  the 

tapidity  of  filtration,  especially  for  liquids  of  a  glutinous  nature.    This  expedient  is 

well  illustrated  in  the  creased  bag  filter  now  in  use  in  most  of  the  sugar  refineries  of 

London.    See  Sugar. 

In  many  cases  it  is  convenient  so  to  construct  the  filtering  apparatus,  as  that  the 
liquid  shall  not  descend,  but  mount  by  hydrostatic  pressure.  This  method  has  two 
advantages  :  1.  that  without  much  expensive  apparatus,  any  desired  degree  of  hydro- 
static pressure  may  be  given,  as  also  that  the  liquid  may  be  forced  up  through  several 
filtering  surfaces  placed  alongside  of  each  other ;  2.  that  the  object  of  filtering,  which 
is  to  separate  the  particles  floating  in  the  fluid  without  disturbing  the  sediment,  may 
be  perfectly  attained,  and  thus  very  foul  liquids  be  cleared  without  greatly  soiling  the 
filtering  surface. 

Such  a  construction  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  purification  of  water,  either  alone, 
or  combined  with  the  downwards  plan  of  filtration.  Of  the  former  variety  an  example 
is  shown  in  fig.  756.  The  wooden  or  zinc  conical  vessel  is  provided  with  two  per- 
forated bottoms  or  sieves  e  e,  betwixt  which  the  filtering  substance  is  packed.  Over 
this,  for  the  formation  of  the  space  h  h,  there  is  a  third  shelf,  with  a  hole  in  its  middle, 
through  which  the  tube  d  b  is  passed,  so  as  to  be  water  tight.  This  places  the  upper 
open  part  of  the  apparatus  in  communication  with  the  lowest  space  a.  From  the  com- 
partment h  h  a  small  air  tube  /  runs  upwards.  The  filtering  substance  consists  at  bottom 
of  pebbles  in  the  middle  of  gravel,  and  at  the  top  of  fine  sand,  which  may  be  mixed 
with  coarsely  ground  bone- black,  or  covered  with  a  layer  of  the  same.  The  water  to 
be  filtered  being  poured  into  the  cistern  at  top,  fills  through  the  tube  b  d  the  inferior 
compartment  a,  from  which  the  hydrostatic  pressure  forces  the  water  upward  through 
the  perforated  shelf,  and  the  filtering  materisiis.  The  pure  water  collects  in  the  apaee 
h  /r,  while  the  air  escapes  by  the  small  tube  /,  as  the  liquid  enters.  The  stopcock  1 1 
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m  of  the  flnid  in  the  fitter  i»  alow,  the  par. 


3  aabaide  bj  their  own  gravit;  ;  hence  there  coileoH 


(icle*  Kupendcd  in  it  hare  lime  i 

orer  the  upper  ahelf  at  d,  u 

well  u  orer  the  under  one  at 

a,  B  pndpilate  or  depoiit  which 

may  be  wulied  sot  of  the  latter 

caTJtj  by  memnl  of  the  atop- 

coeki-. 

Aa  an  example  of  an  upward* 

and  downwaidi  filter,  fig,  757 

may  be  exbibKed.     a  b  c  D  ia 

a  woodm  or  metallic  ciiteni, 

fhniihed  «ith   the   perforated 

abcif  e  d  near  ita  under  part, 

upon  which  a  Teitical  psrtitioa 

it  fixed  through  the  aiia  of  the 

nawL     A  aemicircuhu'  perfo- 

littd  ahelf  i«  placed  at  a,  and  a 

•ccood  (imilar  oiw  at  i.    Theie 

hodsoDtal   ahelTe*   real   upon 

tnekcta  ID  the  aide*  of  the  ciatcrna,ao  that  Ihej  may  be  readily  lifted  onL'   The  apace 

a  ii  filled  with  ooane  aand,  i  with  moderately  fine,  and  h  with  very  fine.    The  fi»il 

•Mer  la  pound  into  the  chamber  e,  and  pretaea  through  a  J  B  and  into  the  spacer, 

whence  it  may  be  drawn  by  the  stopcock/. 

Fig.  758  repreaenlt  in  teetion  a  filtering  apparatm  conaiating  of  two  concentric 
chambera  ;  the  interior  being  destined  for  downwarda  filtration,  and  the  exterior  for 
■pwarda.  Within  the  larger  ciitem  l,  a  amBller  one  B  ia  placed  coaccDtrically,  with 
'at  under  part,  and  ia  left  open  fVom  ditucce  to  distance,  to  make  a  commanication 
between  tbe  interior  cavity  and  the  exterior  annnlaT  ipice.  Theae  ca*itiea  are  filled 
lo  the  mBrked  height  with  sand  and  gravcL  The  Inner  cylindrical  apace  haa  fine 
aand  below,  then  aharper  aand  with  granular  charcoal,  next  coarte  aand,  and  lastly 
||nKl.     The  annular  apace  h~  '-  '^ ' ■"  "-' —     '^'-~  '—'  - 
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introduced  by  the  pipe  b,  tbe  orifice  a 
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ita  lerer  a ;  whereby  the  water  Is  kept  atwaya  at  the  fame  level  in  the  Icoer  vesteL 
Tlie  water  sink*  through  the  sand  ttrftta  of  the  middle  veaael.  paates  ontwarda  at  ita 
bottom  into  the  annular  apace,  thence  op  throngb  the  aand  in  it,  and  collecting  aboTe 
it,  ia  let  off  by  the  stopcock  on  the  pipe  b.  When  a  maddy  depoait  forms  after  some 
tirue,  it  may  be  eniily  cleared  out.  The  cord  t,  running  over  the  pulleys//,  being 
dnwa  tight,  tbe  ball  lever  will  shut  up  the  valve.  The  atopcock  i  made  fast  lo  the 
cooducting  tube  B  muat  then  be  opened,  so  tliat  the  water  now  overflowa  into  the 
annular  apace  at  a  i  the  tube  c,  in  communication  with  the  inner  apace  n,  being  opened 
bj  taking  out  the  stopper  A.  The  water  thereby  percoUlea  through  the  land  iirata  in 
the  revcrae  direclian  of  iig  nctial  eonrae,  ao  aa  lo  clear  away  the  impurities  in  the 
■pace  B,  and  to  diaeharge  them  by  the  pipe  c  A.  An  api^ratua  of  tbia  kind  of 
nodeialn  aiie  is  capable  of  filtering  a  great  body  of  water.  It  ahould  be  con- 
strveted  for  that  purpose  of  masonry  ;  but  upon  a  simUl  seale  it  may  be  made  of 

A  convenient  apparatoa  for  filtering  oil  upwards  b  represented  in  Jl^.  759.  ^  is  an  oil 
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cask,  in  which  the  impure  parts  of  the  oil  haye  accamiilated  over  the  bottom.  Imme- 
diately above  this,  a  pipe  a  is  let  in,  which  communicates  with  an  elevated  water  cistern 
ft.  /is  the  filter  (placed  on  the  lid  of  the  cask),  furnished  with  two  perforated  shelves, 
one  at  e  and  anodier  at  d ;  which  divide  the  interior  of  the  filter  into  three  com- 
partments. Into  the  lower  space  immediately  over  the  shelf  e,  the  tube  6,  furnished 
with  a  stopcock  enters,  to  establish  a  communication  with  the  cask ;  the  middle  cavity 
€  is  filled  with  coarselpr  ground  charcoal  or  other  filtering  materials ;  and  the  upper 
one  has  an  eduction  pipe  L  When  the  stopcocks  of  the  tubes  a  and  b  are  opened,  the 
water  passes  from  the  cistern  into  the  oil  cask,  occupies  from  its  density  siways  the 
lowest  place,  and  presses  the  oil  upwards,  without  mixing  the  two  liquids ;  whereby  fint 
the  upper  and  purer  portion  of  the  oil  is  forced  throu^  the  tube  b  into  the  filter,  and 
thence  out  through  the  pipe  L  When  the  fouler  oil  follows,  it  deposits  its  impurities 
in  the  space  under  the  partition  c,  which  may  from  time  to  time  be  drawn  oflT  through 
the  stopcock  A,  while  the  purer  oil  is  pressed  upwards  through  the  filter.  In  this  way 
the  different  strata  of  oil  in  the  cask  may  be  filtered  off  in  succession,  and  kept  separate, 
if  found  necessary  for  sale  or  use,  without  running  any  risk  of  mixing  up  the  muddy 
matter  with  what  is  clear.  According  to  the  height  of  the  water  cistern  n,  will  be  the 
pressure,  and  of  course  the  filtering  force.  When  the  filter  gets  choked  with  dirt,  it 
may  be  easily  re>charged  with  fresh  materials. 

It  has  been  for  many  years  the  custom  of  the  water  companies  to  send  the  water  taken 
from  the  river  through  filter  beds,  prepared  usually  of  sand  and  graveL  It  was  kng 
thought  that  the  effect  of  these  filter  beds  was  merely  to  separate  the  solid  insoluble 
matters  suspended  in  the  water.  It  has,  however,  been  shown  by  the  investigations  of 
the  late  Mr.  Henry  M.  Witt  (a  chemist  of  peculiar  promise,  lost  too  soon  to  science^ 
and  ere  yet  the  world  could  recognise  his  powers),  that  these  filter  beds  had  the  power 
of  separating  many  of  the  dissolved  substances  from  the  water ;  that,  in  fact,  the  soluble 
salts  of  lime,  and  the  like,  were  removed  by  some  peculiar  physico-mechanical  forces 
resident,  as  it  appears,  as  a  surface  force,  in  all  porous  masses.  There  are  many  very 
remarkable  examples  in  nature  of  the  operation  of  this  power  in  producing  beds 
charged  with  metidliferous  matter,  some  of  which  will  be  described  under  the  head  ci 
Mining. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Witt  communicated  to  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  December,  1856,  an 
account  of  some  experiments  on  filtration,  which  are  of  much  value.  Many  of  his 
experiments  were  made  at  the  Chelsea  Water  Works,  and  they  appear  of  such  interest 
that  we  quote  the  author*s  remarks  to  some  extent. 

**  The  system  of  purification  adopted  by  the  Chelsea  Waterworks,  at  their  works  at 
Chelsea,  consisted  hitherto  (for  the  supply  has  by  this  time  commenced  ttom  Kings- 
ton) in  pumping  the  water  up  out  of  the  river  into  subsiding  reservoirs,  where  it  re- 
mained for  six  hours ;  it  was  then  allowed  to  run  on  to  the  filter-beds.  These  are 
large  square  beds  of  sand  and  gravel,  each  exposing  a  filtering  surface  of  about  270 
square  feet,  and  the  water  passes  through  them  at  the  rate  of  about  6^  gallons  per 
square  foot  of  filtering  surface  per  hour,  making  a  total  quantity  of  1687'5  gallons  per 
hour  through  each  filter. 

"  The  filters  are  composed  of  the  following  strata,  in  a  descending  order  :  — 

ft    In. 

1.  Fine  sand    --------26 

2.  Coarser  sand        -        -        -        -        -        -        -10 

3.  Shells 06 

4.  Fine  gravel  -        -        -        -        -        -        -03 

5.  Coarse  gravel       - 33 

These  several  layers  of  filtering  materials  are  not  placed  perfectly  flat,  but  are  dis- 
posed in  waves,  and  below  the  oonvex  curve  of  each  undulation  is  placed  a  porous 
earthenware  pipe,  which  conducts  the  filtered  water  into  the  mains  for  distribution. 
The  depth  of  water  over  the  sand  was  4  feet  6  inches.  The  upper  layer  of  sand  ii 
renewed  about  every  six  months,  but  the  body  of  the  filter  has  been  in  use  for  about 
twenty  years. 

**  Samples  of  water  were  taken  and  submitted  to  examination : — 

**  1st,  from  the  reservoir  into  which  the  water  was  at  the  time  being  pumped  from 
the  middle  of  the  river. 

'*  2nd,  from  the  cistern,  after  subsidence  and  filtration." 

Experiments  were  made  at  different  seasons  of  the  year }  but  one  of  Mr.  Witt's 
tables  will  sufficiently  show  the  results. 

1.  Shows  the  qoantities  of  the  several  substances  originally  present,  fepiesented  in 
grains,  in  the  imperial  gallon  (70,000  grains)  of  water. 

2.  The  amount  present  after  filtration. 

3.  The  actual  quantities  separated  in  grains  in  the  gallon  of  water. 
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4.  The  per  centage  ratio  which  the  amounts  separated  bear  to  the  quantities 
origiooUy  present. 


1. 

OffigimOly 
praiflnt. 

2. 

After  fiUraUon. 

3. 

Amount 
•eparated. 

4. 

Per  cenuge  ratio 

of  separated 

Matter. 

Total  solid  residue,  includ- 
in|:  iospended  matter     - 
Ofganie  matter 
Total  mineral  matter 
Sospended  matter     - 
Total  dbsoWed  salts 
iLime       -        -        -        - 

55-60 
405 
51-55 
38-93 
22  62 
8-719 

2285 
1-349 

21-501 
2-285 

19-216 
8-426 

32-75 

2  70 

30049 

26645 

3-404 

0293 

58-90 
66-66 
58-29 
92  10 
15-04 
3-36 

**  It  has  been  assumed  as  a  priociple  that  sand  filtration  can  od\j  remore  bodies 
ncebantcallj  suspended  in  water,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  this  statement  has  been 
eitahlisbed  by  experiment ;  in  fiict,  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  published  anal  jtical 
eiamination  of  the  effects  of  sand  filtration. 

'  Tliese  experiments  supply  the  deficiency,  and  show,  moreover,  that  these  porous 
are  not  only  capable  of  remoying  suspended  matter  (80  to  92  per  cent.},  but 
even  of  separating  a  certain  appreciable  quantity  of  the  salts  from  solution  in  water, 
rix.  fhxn  5  to  15  per  cent  of  the  amount  originally  present,  9  to  19  per  cent  of  the 
eonmoa  salt,  3  per  cent  of  the  lime,  and  5  of  the  sulphuric  acid. 

**  Taking  ihe  purer  water  from  Kingston,  two  experiments  were  made  simultaneously 
with  the  same  water,  one  filtration  betog  through  charcoal  alone,  and  the  other  through 
sand  alone,  the  sand  filter  having  an  area  of  4  square  feet,  and  consisting  of  the 
Ibllowing  materials :  — 

ft.     In. 
Fine  sand         --------19 

SheUs U 

Gravel l} 

Coarse  gravel  --------  9 

2    9 

Results  of  Sand  Filtration, 


Oriflnal 

After  tS  boon*  artlon. 

After  l«0  boon' MTtlon. 

ComparlMo. 

AoMKint 

PerotBtM* 
ofQaantHy 
■aparatcd. 

CoapulMn. 

Amoant 
Kparaied. 

PerornUn 
ratio  or 

ToUl  retldne 
Mineral  tatu  .       .       . 
Orfsnic  matter 
Suaprnded  matter  - 
€!Uorine         ... 
Cklorlda  of  Sodium 

24578 
23-687 
0*8906 
8-509 
0-862 
1-420 

23-87 
22-858 

1012 
2-663 

•                        • 

0708 
0-829 

"  0-846 

2'«8 
3*50 

24109 

23-69 
2304 
0648 

0-671 
1105 

0-8R8 
0  647 
0*2426 

0-191 
0-315 

3-613 
2-73 

2216 
22  11 

After  tlO  h<mr>'  acUofu 

After  376  boon'  eetloti. 

Total  rrsidoa 
Mineral  taltt  -       .       . 
OrfMilc  matter 
aupcnded  awtter  - 
Chlorine         .       -       . 
ChtdrideoTSodimB 

24-578 
S3  687 
0-8908 
8*5ri9 
0-862 
1*420 

22-534 
2I*5I7 
0^17 
1-88 
0-674 
1110 

2^4 
2-170 

'  1-629" 
0188 
0310 

8-316 
9-161 

"46'423" 
218 
21-8 

22  507 

21-fi98 

0-809 

1*584 

r   2'07I 
1-989 

1-925 

8-426 
8-397 

54*85 

"Apart  from  its  special  interest,  as  compared  with  the  following  experiment,  made 
simnltaneonslj  through  charcoal,  the  following  points  are  in  themselves  remarkable 
in  the  results  obtained  by  this  filtration  through  sand  :  — 

"  Itt  That  the  filter  continued  increasing  in  efficacy  even  till  the  conclnsion  of  the 
experiment,  t.  e.,  for  376  hours,  not  having  lost  any  of  ite  power  when  the  experiment 
was  terminated* 

*  Snd.  That  no  weighable  quantity  of  dissolved  organic  matter  was  removed  by  the 
and  in  this  experiment;  bat  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  quantity  originally 
present  was  bnt  smalL 
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**  3rd.  Its  power  of  remoTing  soluble  salts  was  considerable ; 
cent,  of  the  common  salt  being  separated. " 


as  a  nuuLimom,  81  per 


Rendu  of  Charcoal  Filtration. 


V^ 

After  7S  houn'  acttoB. 

Altar  1*0  bewS'aedM. 

CoOpttitOB* 

Amoant 

PciMiitac* 
raUo7 
QoanUtj 
wpantfld. 

CoDipanaoD' 

AnMMiiit 

Total  residue 
Mineral  salts .        •       « 
Organic  matter       -       • 
Suspended  matter  • 
Chlorine         ... 
Chloride  of  Sodium 

94*578 

93-687 

08906 

»     8-509 

0-869 

1-420 

29*13 
91-875 
0-755 

• 

9-448 
2-319 
0-1356 

9-906 
9-76 
15-99 

•                        • 

91*644 
3-06 

9-934 
0-449 

11« 

m 

▲fttr  MO  boon^  action. 

AftwS'eiMm'acilM. 

Total  residue 
Mineral  salts  -       -       . 
Organic  matter 
Siivpended  matter  • 
Chlorine         ... 
Chloride  of  Sodium 

94-578 
93*687 
0-8906 
3-509 
0  862 
1-490 

90891 
'  9-79   " 

8-757 
*  0*719" 

15-98 

"90-48   " 

21-374 

90604 

0*770 

3-204 
0*1906 

13« 
19-34 
13-M 

On  comparing  this  experiment  with  the  preceding,  the  following  point  comes  uot 
as  showing  the  difference  between  the  effects  of  sand  and  charcoal  as  filtering 
media. 

By  the  charcoal,  speaking  generally,  a  considerably  larger  quantity  of  the  total 
residue  contained  in  the  water  was  remoTcd  than  by  the  sand,  their  maximom  results 
being  respectively  as  follows  :  — 


Amount  originally 
present. 

Amount  separated  in  Grains  in  the 
Gallon. 

Amount  separated  In  per  cmtage  of 
the  Quantity  present. 

By  Sand. 

By  Charcoal. 

By  Sand. 

By  Charcoal. 

24-578  grs.  inl 
the  gallon    J 

2-074 

3*757 

8*426 

15*28 

Mr.  Way  has  also  shown  that  agricultural  soil  possesses  the  power  of  separating 
the  soluble  salts  and  organic  matter  from  water  in  a  remarkable  manner.  There 
are  without  doubt  many  natural  phenomena  which  are  immediately  dependent 
upon  this  power,  possessed  by  porous  bodies  of  all  kinds,  in  a  greater  or  a  less 
degree. 

FIRE  ANNIHILATORS.  This  name  is  given  to  a  portable  machine  invented 
by  Mr.  Phillips,  which  is  adjusted  to  produce  the  immediate  production  of  steam, 
carbonic  acid  and  other  gases,  which  could  be  at  once  directed  on  the  homing 
mass.  The  machine  is  cylindrical  in  form,  and  slightly  conicaU  For  use  it  is  charged 
with  the  following  composition :  charcoal  20  parts,  nitrate  of  potash  60  parts,  and 
ffypsum  5  parts.  These  materials  are  boiled  together  in  water,  and  afterwards  dried 
m  a  stove  at  the  temperature  of  100^.  The  whole  is  moulded  into  the  form  of  a 
brick,  down  the  axis  of  which  penetrates  a  hollow  cavity  for  the  reception  of  a  bottle, 
which  contains  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  sugar,  surmounted  by  a  globule 
of  sulphuric  acid.  The  charge  so  prepared  is  placed  in  a  cylindrical  venel,  per- 
forated in  many  places,  which  is  itself  within  another  cylindrical  vessel,  also  per- 
forated for  the  passage  of  the  gases )  both  these  are  contained  in  a  double  cylindrical 
receiver,  the  lower  part  of  which  contains  a  quantity  of  water.  The  apparatus  is 
closed  by  two  covers,  in  the  outer  of  which  is  an  opening  for  the  escape  of  the  va 
pour.  In  the  centre  of  the  cover  is  placed  a  spike,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the 
glass  bottle  deposited  in  the  cavity  of  the  charge.  The  spike  being  forced  down 
breaks  the  bottle,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  causes  the  instantaneous  combustion  of  the 
chlorate  of  potash  and  sugar,  which  fires  the  charge.  The  gases  now  escape  through 
the  perforations,  and  heating  the  air  in  the  water  chamber,  and  causing  it  to  expand, 
forces  the  water  up  a  tubular  passage  into  the  space  between  and  around  the  cylin- 
drical vessels  placed  each  withm  each,  and  being  thus  converted  into  vapour,  mixes 
with  the  gases,  and  escapes  by  the  discharge  tube,  forming  a  dense  cloud,  whieli 
rapidly  extinguishes  flame. 
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FIRE  ARliS,  liARUFACTiTiiE  or.  This  art  is  divided  into  two  branches,  that  of 
(he  metallic,  and  that  of  the  wooden  work.  The  first  inclades  the  barrel,  the  lock,  and 
tb«  mounting,  with  the  bayonet  and  ramrod,  for  military  arms.  The  second  com- 
priffs  the  stock,  and  in  fowling-pieces  likewise  the  ramrod. 

The  BarreL  —  Its  interior  is  called  the  bore  ;  its  diameter,  the  calibre ;  the  back 
eod,  the  breech ;  the  front  end  the  mnzzle ;  and  the  closing  of  the  back  end,  the  breech 
pin  or  ping.  The  barrel  is  generally  made  of  iron.  Most  military  mnsquets  and 
k>ir-priced  guns  were  formerly  fashioned  out  of  a  long  slip  of  sheet- iron  folded  to- 
gether edge-wise  round  a  skewer  into  a  cylinder ;  they  were  then  lapped  over  at  the 
Nam,  and  welded  at  a  white  heat.  The  most  ductile  and  tenacious  soft  iron,  free  from 
ill  blemishes,  must  be  selected  for  this  slip.  It  is  frequently  welded  at  the  common 
forge,  bat  a  proper  air-furnace  answers  better,  not  being  so  apt  to  bum  the  iron, 
vkich  should  be  covered  with  ashes  or  cinders.  The  shape  of  the  bore  is  given  by 
hammering  the  cylinder  upon  a  steel  mandril,  in  a  groove  of  the  anvil  Six  inches  of 
tlie  barrel  at  either  end  are  left  open  for  forming  the  breech  and  the  muzzle  by  a  sub* 
•eqoent  welding  operation  ;  the  extremity  put  into  the  fire  being  stopped  with  clay, 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  cinders.  For  every  length  of  two  inches,  there  are 
from  two  to  three  welding  operations,  divided  into  alternating  high  and  low  heats ; 
the  latter  being  intended  to  correct  the  defects  of  the  former.  The  breech  and  muzzle 
are  not  welded  upon  the  mandril,  but  upon  the  horn  of  the  anvil;  the  breech  being 
thicker  in  the  metal,  is  more  highly  heated,  and  is  made  somewhat  wider  to  save 
labour  to  the  borer.  The  barrel  is  finally  hammered  in  the  groove  of  the  anvil  with- 
out the  mandril,  during  which  process  it  receives  a  heat  every  two  minutes.  In 
veldlng.  the  barrel  extends  about  one-third  in  length ;  and  for  musquets,  is  even- 
tvallv  left  from  3  to  3^  feet  long ;  but  for  cavalry  pistols,  only  9  inches. 

The  best  iron  plates  for  gun-barrels  are  those  made  of  stub  iron,  that  is  of  old 
horae-shoe  nails  welded  together,  and  forged  into  thin  bars,  or  rather  narrow  ribands. 
At  one  time  damcucus  barrels  were  much  in  vogue ;  they  were  fashioned  either  as  above 
described,  from  plates  made  of  bars  of  iron  and  steel  laid  parallel,  and  welded  together, 
or  from  ribands  of  the  same  damascus  stuff  coiled  into  a  cylinder  at  a  red  heat,  and  then 
welded  together  at  the  seams.  The  best  modem  barrels  for  fowling-pieces  and  the 
modem  rifles  are  constructed  of  stub-nail  iron  in  this  manner.  The  slip  or  fillet  is 
only  half  an  inch  broad,  or  sometimes  less,  and  is  left  thicker  at  the  end  which  is  to 
form  the  breech,  and  thinner  at  the  end  which  is  to  form  the  muzzle,  than  in  the 
imermediate  portion.  This  fillet  being  moderately  heated  to  increase  its  pliancy,  is 
then  lapped  round  the  mandril  in  a  spiral  direction  till  a  proper  length  of  cylinder  is 
formed  ;  the  edges  being  made  to  overlap  a  little  in  order  to  give  them  a  better  hold 
in  the  welding  process.  The  coil  being  taken  off  the  mandril  and  again  heated,  is 
ftmck  down  venically  with  its  muzzle  end  upon  the  anvil,  whereby  the  spiral  junc- 
tions are  made  closer  and  more  uniform.  It  is  now  welded  at  several  successive  heats, 
hsmmered  by  horizontal  strokes,  called  jumping^  and  brought  into  proper  shape  on  the 
mmndril.  The  finer  barrels  are  made  of  still  narrower  stub-iron  slips,  whence  they 
get  the  name  of  wire  twist  On  the  continent,  some  barrels  are  made  of  steel  wire, 
welded  together  lengthwise,  then  coiled  spirally  into  a  cylinder.  Barrels  that  are 
to  he  rifl^,  require  to  be  made  of  thicker  iron,  and  that  of  the  very  best  quality, 
for  they  would  be  spoiled  by  the  least  portion  of  scale  upon  their  inside.  Soldiers' 
■iiuqnets  are  thickened  a  little  at  the  muzzle,  to  give  a  stout  holding  to  the  bayonet 
The  barrels  thus  made  are  annealed  with  a  gentle  heat  in  a  proper  furnace,  and 
dowly  cooled.  They  are  now  ready  for  the  borer,  which  is  an  oblong  square  bit  of 
■teel,  prened  in  its  rotation  against  the  barrel  by  a  lip  of  wood  applied  to  one  of  its 
flat  aides  and  held  in  its  place  by  a  ring  of  metaL  The  boring  bench  works  horizon- 
tally, and  has  a  very  shaky  appearance,  in  respect  at  least  of  the  bit  In  some  cases, 
however,  it  has  been  attempted  to  work  the  barrels  and  bits  at  an  inclination  to  the 
horizon  of  30^,  in  order  to  fiicilitato  the  discharge  of  the  borings.  The  barrel  is  held  in 
a  ilot  hy  only  one  point,  to  allow  it  to  humour  the  movements  of  the  borer,  which 
woald    otherwise   be  infallibly  760 

hroken.  The  bit,  as  represented    >srr  .  *     ^r=L 

m    fy.  760,    has     merely    its    ^ 
scjuare    head    inserted    into    a 
clamp-chuck  of  the  lathe,  and 
playa  freely  through  the  rest  of 
Its  length. 

Fin,   761  represents  in  plan 
the  boring   bench  for  musquet 
barrels ;  //  is  the  sledge  or 
curfiage  mme  in  which  the  barrel  is  supported ;  a  is  the  revolving  chuck  of  the 
klhe^to  which  the  square  end  of  the  bit,^.  760,  is  inserted;  b  is  the  barrel. 
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clamped  at  its  middle  to  tbe  carriage,  and  capable  of  being  pressed  onwards  against 
the  tapering  bit  of  the  borer,  by  the  bent  lever  c,  worked  by  the  left  hand  of  the 
operative  against  fulcrum  knobs  at  d,  ¥rhich  stand  about  two  inches  asunder. 
Whenever  the  barrel  has  been  thereby  advanced  a  certain  space  to  the  right,  the  beot 
end  of  the  lever  is  shifted  against  another  knob  or  pin.  The  borer  appears  to  a 
stranger  to  be  a  very  awkward  and  unsteady  mechanism,  but  its  perpetual  vibrations 
do  not  affect  the  accuracy  of  the  bore.  The  opening  broach  may  be  of  a  square 
or  pentagonal  form ;  and  either  gradually  tapered  ffom  its  thickest  part,  or  of 
uniform  diameter  till  within  two  inches  of  the  end,  whence  it  is  suddenly  tapered  to 
a  point 

A  series  of  bits  may  be  used  for  boring  a  barrel,  beginning  with  the  smallest  and 
ending  with  tbe  largest.  But  this  multiplication  of  tools  becomes  unnecessary,  by 
laying  against  tbe  cutting  part  of  the  bit,  slips  of  wood,  called  spales,  of  gradually 
increasing  thickness,  so  that  the  edge  is  pressed  by  them  progressively  further  tnn 
the  axis.  The  bore  is  next  polished.  This  is  done  by  a  bit  with  a  very  smooth  edge, 
which  is  mounted  as  above,  with  a  wedge  of  wood  besmeared  with  a  mixture  of  oil  and 
emery.  Tbe  inside  is  finished  by  working  a  cylindrical  steel  file  quickly  backwards  and 
forwards  within  it,  while  it  is  revolving  slowly. 

In  boring,  the  bit  must  be  well  oiled  or  greased,  and  the  barrel  must  be  kept  cool 
by  letting  water  trickle  on  it;  for  the  bit,  revolving  at  the  rate  of  120  or  140  times  a 
minute,  generates  a  great  deal  of  heat  If  a  flaw  be  detected  in  the  barrel  daring  the 
boring,  that  part  is  hammered  in,  and  then  the  bit  is  employed  to  turn  it  out 

Many  sportsmen  are  of  opinion  that  a  barrel  with  a  bore  somewhat  narrowed  towards 
the  muzzle  serves  to  keep  shot  better  together ;  and  that  roughening  its  inside  with 
pounded  glass  has  a  good  effect,  with  the  same  view.  For  this  purpose,  also,  fine 
spiral  lines  have  been  made  in  their  interior  surface.  The  justness  of  the  calibre  of 
a  fowline  piece  or  musket  is  tried  by  means  of  a  truly  turned  cylinder  of  steel,  3 
or  4  inches  long,  which  ought  to  move  without  friction,  but  with  uniform  contact 
from  end  to  end  of  the  barrel.  Whatever  irregularities  appear  must  be  iumiediatelj 
removed. 

The  outer  surface  of  the  barrel  is  commonly  polished  upon  a  dry  grindstone,  but  it 
is  better  finished  at  a  turning  lathe  with  a  slide  rest 

Rifle  barrels  have  parallel  grooves  of  a  square  or  angular  form  cut  within  them,  each 
groove  being  drawn  in  succession.  These  grooves  run  spirally,  and  form  each  an 
aliquot  part  of  a  revolution  from  the  chamber  to  the  muzzle.  Rifles  should  not  be  too 
deeply  indented ;  only  so  much  as  to  prevent  the  ball  turning  round  within  the  barrel, 
and  the  spires  should  be  truly  parallel,  that  the  ball  may  glide  along  with  a  regular 
pace. 

The  Parisian  gun-makers,  who  are  reckoned  very  expert,  draw  out  the  iron  for  the 
barrels  at  hand  forges,  in  fillets  only  one-ninth  of  an  inch  thick,  one  inch  and  a  half 
broad,  and  four  feet  long.  Twenty-five  of  these  ribands  are  laid  upon  each  other,  be- 
tween two  similar  ones  of  double  thickness,  and  the  bundle,  weighing  60  lbs.,  bound 
with  wire  at  two  places,  serves  to  make  two  barrels.  Tbe  thicker  plates  are  intended 
to  protect  tbe  thinner  from  the  violence  of  the  fire  in  the  numerous  successive  heats 
necessary  to  complete  the  welding,  and  to  form  the  bundle  into  a  bar  two-thirds  of  an 
inch  broad,  by  half  an  inch  thick;  the  direction  of  the  individual  plates  relatively  to 
the  breadth  being  preserved.  This  bar  folded  flat  upon  itself,  is  again  wrought  at  the 
forge,  till  it  is  only  half  an  inch  broad,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  while  the  plates 
of  the  primitive  ribands  are  now  set  perpendicular  to  the  breadth  of  the  narrow  fillet ; 
the  length  of  which  must  be  15  or  16  feet  French  (16  or  17  English),  to  form  a  fowl- 
ing piece  from  28  to  30  inches  long.  This  fillet,  heated  to  a  cherry  red  in  successive 
portions,  is  coiled  into  as  close  a  spiral  as  possible,  upon  a  mandril  about  two-fifths  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  The  mandril  has  at  one  end  a  stout  head  for  drawing  it  oat  by 
means  of  tbe  hammer  and  the  grooves  of  the  anvil,  previous  to  every  heating.  The 
welding  is  performed  upon  a  mandril  introduced  after  each  heat ;  the  middle  of  the 
barrel  being  first  worked,  while  the  fillets  are  forced  back  against  each  other,  along  the 
surface  of  the  mandril,  to  secure  their  perfect  union.  The  original  plates  having  in  the 
formation  of  the  ultimate  long  riband  become  very  thin,  appear  upon  the  surface  of 
the  barrel  like  threads  of  a  fine  screw,  with  blackish  tints  to  mark  the  junctions.  In 
making  a  double-barrelled  gun,  the  two  arc  formed  from  tbe  same  bundle  of  dips,  the 
coils  of  the  one  finished  fillet  being  turned  to  the  right  hand,  and  those  of  the  other  to 
the  left 

The  barrels  forged,  as  above  described,  from  a  bundle  of  steel  and  iron  plates  laid 
alternately  together,  are  twisted  at  the  forge  several  times,  then  coiled  and  welded  as 
usual.  Fifteen  workmen  concur  in  one  operation  :  six  at  the  forge ;  two  at  the 
boring  mill;  seven  at  filing,  turning,  and  adjusting;  yet  altogether  make  only  six 
pairs  of  barrels  per  week.    In  the  first  instance,  it  will  be  understood,  that,  for  tbe 
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tgirtnetMB  of  the  nporior  bureli,  a  tmndle  ot  bone-choe  naili  u  welded  into  a  flat 
iu.  liinilar  bar*  of  scrap  iteel  are  made,  and  Uieae  are  made  op  into  a  bundle, — a  bar 
tf  iron,  and  a  bar  or«teel  —  of  eight  or  twelve  ban.  Thif  is  again  welded  into  me  bar, 
ud  tbe  remit  ia,  when  tbe  inrface  ii  poliahed,  that  the  diSi-renee  in  the  lexlure  of  the 
t*o  ineUla  ia  diitincllf  Tiitble.  Now,  if  two  ban  of  iron  aud  ooeof  (leel,  or  two  ban 
of  Iteel  and  one  of  iron,  or  anj  other  combination  of  the  two,  be  adopted,  (here  will 
te  a  Tariety  in  the  pattern  of  the  finiabed  bar. 

la  eonatnieting  the  barrel  this  bar  ma;  be  twitted  up  singly,  as  deacribed,  or  two  bars 
diOining  in  pattern  may  be  welded  togelhpr,  and  then  twiitcd.  It  it  usual  to  plac«  two 
bat*  logMher,  to  twiit  one  into  a  screw  and  leave  the  other  plain,  or  to  givv  one  a 
light  hand  twiat  and  the  other  a  left  handed  one,  or  lometimei  three  hart  are  em- 
plojtd,  and  by  twiiticg  or  otherwise  previoDtly  to  welding  the  bars  together  and 
tuning  or  twisting  the  compouDd  bar  into  a  cylinder,  a  great  variety  of  palierni  are 
produced  on  the  finished  barrel. 

The  breeching  is  of  three  kinds:  the  common;  the  chamber,  ping,  t ' — 


I  formerly  used  for  loldien' 
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fff.  76S;  and  the  patent,  Jfp.  763.  The 
■Baqoeta  and  inferior  pieces.  The  le- 
taai  ia  a  trifling  iniproTemenl  upon  it. 
b  the  patent  breeching,  the  screws  do 
■otiDlerfeie  with  the  loach-hole,  and  the 
ignidon  ia  quicker  in  the  main  chamber 

Tbe  only  locks  which  it  is  worth 
while  to  deacribe  are  those  npon  the  per 
eiuiion  principle,  as  flint  locks  have 
ecased  to  be  employed.  Forsyth's  lock 
(Jig.  7M)  was  an  iogeniona  contrivance 
It  has  a  magazine  a,  for  containing  Ihede 
tonating  powder,  which  revolves  round 
a  roller  6.  whose  end  is  screwed  into  tbe 
breech  of  ibe  barrel  Tbe  priming  pow 
drr  pasaes  Ihrongb  a  small  hole  in  the 
rdler,  which  leads  to  a  channel  in  com 
mnnication  with  the  chamber  of  the  gun 

Tbe  pan  for  holding  the  prii 
placed  unmediaWly  ov—  ■•■"  '•■■ 


the  little  hole 
m  the  roQer.     There  is  a  steel  panch  c, 
in  the  "tb"'"",  whose  nnder  end  stands 
above  (be  pan,  ready  tu  ignite  tbe  priming  when  struck  npon  the  top  by  tbe  cock  i/, 
wbenerer  the  trigger  is  drawn.    The  punch,  immediately  after  being  driven  down 


into  tbe  pan,  ia  raised  by  Ibe  action  of  a  spiml  spring.  For  each  exptotion,  the 
magaxine  mnti  be  lnrn«l  ao  far  round  as  to  let  fall  a  ponion  of  the  percussum 
powder  into  the  pan  ;  afker  which  it  is  turned  back,  aud  the  steel  punch  recovers  its 
proper  poaition  for  striking  another  Uow  into  the  pan. 

The  inTenlioD  of  the  copper  percussion  cap  was  another  great  improTement  upon  the 
detoaaling  plan.  Fig.  769  represenU  the  ordinary  percnssion  lock,  which  is  happily 
diveaied  of  three  awkward  projections  upon  the  flint  lock,  namely,  the  hammer, 
hammer  spring,  and  the  pan.  Nothing  now  appears  upon  the  plate  of  (he  lock,  but 
Ibe  cock  or  striking  hammer,  which  inflicts  ^e  striking  blow  upon  the  percnssion 
cap>  It  ia  concave,  with  a  small  metallic  ring  or  border,  called  a  shield  or  fence,  for 
tbe  wpMC  of  enclosing  (he  cap,  as  it  were,  and  preventing  iu  splinters  doing  injury 
M  tbe  •portaman,  as  also  protecting  against  the  line  of  flame  which  may  issue  from 
tbe  towih-bole  in  the  cap-nippte.  This  is  screwed  into  the  patent  breech,  and  is  per- 
Ibnted  with  »  amall  hole. 
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The  nfetj  lock  of  Dr.  Someryille  u,  in  its  essential  ftataieb  it  dide  stop  or 

765 


placed  ander  the  trigg^er,  AtJig.  766.   It  is  palled  forward  into  a  notch  in  the  trigger, 
by  means  of  a  spring  b,  upon  the  front  of  the  goard,  which  is  worked  by  a  kej  c, 

766 


pressing  npon  the  spring  when  the  piece  is  discharged.  In  another  safety  plan  there 
is  a  small  moTable  carved  piece  of  iron,  A,  which  rises  through  an  opening  b,  in  the 
lock-  plate  c,  and  prevents  the  cock  from  reaching  the  nipple,  as  represented  in  the 
figure,  until  it  is  drawn  hack  within  the  plate  of  the  lock  when  the  piece  is  fired. 

To  fire  this  gun,  two  dififercnt  points  most  be  pressed  at  the  same  time.  If  by 
accident  the  key  which  works  the  safety  be  touched,  nothing  happens,  becaose  tlie 
trigger  is  not  drawn  ;  and  the  trigger  touched  alone  can  produce  no  effect,  becaose  it 
is  locked.  The  pressure  mast  be  applied  to  the  trigger  and  the  key  at  the  tame 
instant,  otherwise  the  lock  will  not  work. 

The  old  French  musket  is  longer  than  the  British,  in  the  proportion  of  447S  inches 
to  42  ;  but  the  French  bayonet  is  15  inches,  whereas  the  Itritish  is  17. 

Eag.  Dimencioni.  Fr.  DiaMndou. 

Diameter  of  the  Bore    -        -        -        - 
Diameter  of  the  ball      -        -        -        - 
Weight  of  the  ball  in  oz. 
"Weight  of  the  firelock  and  bayonet  in  lbs. 
Length  of  the  barrel  and  bayonet    - 

Within  these  few  years  a  great  many  contrivances  for  fire  arms  baye  been  brooght 
forward,  and  several  have  been  patented.  The  first  is  that  of  Charles*  Random, 
Baron  de  Berenger.  Fig.  767  shows  the  lock  and  breech  of  a  fowling  piece,  with  a 
sliding  protector  on  one  of  the  improved  plans ;  a  is  the  hammer,  b  the  nipple  of  the 
touch-hole,  c  a  bent  lever,  turning  upon  a  pin,  fixed  into  the  lock-plate  at  d.  The 
tipper  end  of  this  bent  lever  stands  partly  under  the  nose  of  the  hammer,  and  while  m 
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tbatiitoation  stops  it  from  striking  the  nipple.     A  slider  gfK  connected  with  the 
under  part  of  the  gan-stoek,  is  attached  to  the  tail  of  the  bent  lerer  at  i ;  and  when  the 

767 


piece  is  brought  to  the  shoolder  for  firing,  the  hand  of  the  sportsman  pressing  against 
tbe  beot  part  of  the  slider  at  o,  forces  this  back,  and  thereby  moves  the  end  of  the 
lerer  c  forwards ih>m  under  the  nose  of  the  cock  or  hammer,  as  shown  by  the  dotted 
lioei  Tbe  trigger  being  now  drawn,  the  piece  will  be  discharged ;  and  on  removing 
tbe  hand  from  the  end  g^  of  the  slider/,  the  spring  at  h  acting  against  the  guard,  will 
fcrce  tbe  slider  forward,  and  the  lever  into  the  position  first  described. 

Mr.  Bedford,  gun-maker,  of  Birmingham,  introduced  a  modification  of  the  lock  for 
flulJ  £re-arms,  in  which  the  application  of  pressure  to  the  sear  spring  for  discharging 
tbe  pieee  is  made  by  means  of  a  plug,  depressed  by  the  thumb,  instead  of  the  force  of 
tile  finger  exerted  against  the  trigger.     Fig.  768  represents  a  fowling  piece  partly  in 
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action.  The  sear  spring  is  shown  at  a.  It  is  not  here  connected  with  the  trigger  as 
io  other  locks ;  but  is  attached  by  a  double-jointed  piece  to  a  lever  &,  which  turns  upon 
afolcmm  pin  in  its  centre.  At  the  reverse  end  of  this  lever  an  ann  extends  forwards, 
like  that  of  an  ordinary  sear  spring,  upon  which  arm  the  lower  end  of  the  plug  c  is 
iDtended  to  bear ;  and  when  this  plug  is  depressed  by  the  thumb  bearing  upon  it,  that 
end  of  the  lever  h  will  be  forced  downwards,  and  the  reverse  end  will  be  raised,  so  as 
to  draw  up  the  end  of  the  sear  spring,  and  set  off  the  piece.  For  the  sake  of  pro- 
tectionf  the  head  of  the  plugc  is  covered  by  a  movable  cap  <f,  forming  part  of  a  slider  e, 
whkh  moves  to  and  fro  in  a  groove  in  the  stock,  behind  the  breech  end  of  the  barrel ; 
this  slider  «  is  acted  upon  by  the  trigger  throuf^h  levers,  which  might  be  attached  to 
the  other  side  of  the  lock-plate ;  but  are  not  shown  in  this  figure  to  avoid  confusion. 
When  the  piece  is  brought  to  the  shoulder  for  firing,  the  fore-finger  must  be  applied 
at  usual  to  the  trigger,  but  merely  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  back  the  slider  e,  and 
oncoTering  the  head  of  the  plug ;  when  this  is  done,  the  thumb  is  to  be  pressed  upon 
the  head  of  the  plug,  and  will  thus  discharge  the  piece.  A  spring  bearing  against 
the  lever  of  the  slider  e,  will,  when  the  finger  is  withdrawn  from  the  trigger,  send  the 
slider  forward  again,  and  cover  the  h^ad  of  the  plug,  as  shown. 

The  Rer.  John  Somerville,  of  Currie,  in  April,  1835,  obtained  a  patent  for  a  further 
invention  to  prevent  the  accidental  discharge  of  fire-arms.  It  consists  in  hindering 
the  hammer  from  reaching  tho  nipple  of  a  percussion  lock,  or  the  flint  reaching  the 
steel  of  an  ordinary  one,  by  the  interposition  of  moTable  safety  studs  or  pins,  which 
protrude  from  under  tho  false  breech  before  the  hammers  of  the  locks,  and  prevent 
them  from  descending  to  strike.  These  safety  studs  or  pins  are  moved  out  of  the 
way  by  the  pressure  of  the  right  hand  of  the  person  using  the  gun  only  when  in  the 
act  of  firing,  that  is,  when  the  force  of  the  right  hand  and  arm  is  exerted  to  press  the 
batt  end  of  the  stock  of  the  gun  against  the  shoulder  while  the  aim  is  taken  and  the 
trigger  pulled.  In  carrying  the  gun  at  rest,  the  proper  parts  of  the  thumb  or  hand 
do  not  come  over  Mr.  Somerville's  movable  buttons  or  studs. 

Fig.  769  is  a  side  view  of  part  of  a  double  percussion  gim ;  ^nd/ig.  770  is  a  top  or 
plan  view,  which  will  serve  to  explain  these  improvements,  and  show  one,  out  of  many, 
methods  of  carrying  them  into  effect.  ▲  is  the  stock  of  the  gun ;  b  the  barrels ;  c  tho 
broach;  i>  the  nipples  ;  s  the  false  breech,  on  the  under  side  of  which  the  levers  which 
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work  fbe  safety  stads  or  pins  are  placed ;  f  is  the  shield  of  the  ftlse  hreeeh ;  o  triggen; 
n  the  lock-plate ;  and  i  the  hammers .  all  of  which  are  coDStmcted  as  uaoal :  a  a  am 
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the  safety  studs  or  pins,  which  protmde  hefore  the  shield  F,  aod  work  throogh  guide 
pieces  on  the  under  side  of  the  false  breech.     The  button  piece  is  placed  in  the 
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f  /  /  .  I  !  \  \  \ 
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position  for  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand  to  act  upon  it ;  but  when  the  pressure  of  the 
ball  of  the  right  thumb  is  to  produce  the  movement  of  the  safety  studs,  it  most  be 
placed  in  or  near  the  position  k  ;  and  when  the  heel  of  the  right  hand  is  to  effect  the 
movements  of  the  safety  studs,  the  button  piece  must  be  placed  at  L,  or  nearly  so. 

In  these  last  two  positions,  the  lever  (which  is  acted  upon  by  the  button  piece 
to  work  the  safety  studs  through  a  slide)  would  require  to  be  of  a  different  shape 
and  differently  mounted.  When  the  hammers  are  down  upon  the  nipples  after  dis- 
charging the  gun,  the  ends  of  the  safety  pins  press  against  the  inner  sides  of  the 
hammers.  When  this  invention  is  adapted  to  single-barrelled  guns,  only  one  pin,  a, 
one  lever  and  button  piece  will  be  required. 

Mr.  Richards,  gun-maker,  Birmingham,  patented  a  modification  of  the  copper  ea^ 
for  holding  the  percussion  powder  as  represented  fig.  771 ;  in  which  the  powder  is 
removed  from  the  top  of  the  cap,  and  brought  nearer  the  mouth ;  a  being  the  top,  h 
the  sides,  and  c  the  position  of  the  priming.  The  dotted  lines  show  the  directioo  of 
the  explosion,  whereby  it  is  seen  that  the  metal  case  is  opened  or  distended  only  hi 
a  small  degree,  and  not  likely  to  burst  to  pieces,  as  in  the  common  cape,  the  space 
between  a  and  c  being  occupied  by  a  piece  of  any  kind  of  hard  metal  d^  soldered  or 
otherwise  fastened  in  the  cap. 

George  Lovell,  Esq.,  Director  of  the  Royal  Manufactory  of  Arms  at  Enfield,  intro- 
duced an  improvement  upon  the  priming  chamber.  lie  forms  it  into  a  Tertical 
double  cone,  joined  in  the  middle  by  the  common  apex ;  the  base  of  the  upper  cone 
being  in  contact  with  the  percussion  cap,  presents  the  most  extensive  surface  to  the 
fulminate  upon  the  one  hand,  while  the  base  of  the  under  one  being  in  a  line  with  the 
interior  surface  of  the  barrel,  presents  the  largest  surface  to  the  gunpowder  chaige, 
upon  the  other.  In  the  old  nipple  the  apex  of  the  cone  being  at  its  top,  afforded  very 
injudiciously  the  minimum  surface  to  the  exploding  force. 

Gviiff,  Rifling  of  the  Barrels. — The  outside  of  rifle  barrels  is,  in  general,  octagonaL 
After  the  barrel  is  bored,  and  rendered  truly  cylindrical,  it  is  fixed  npon  the  riflinff 
machine.  This  instrument  is  formed  npon  a  square  plank  of  wood  7  feet  long,  to  which 
is  fitted  a  tube  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  spiral  grooves  deeply  cut  internally 
through  its  whole  length;  and  to  this  a  circular  plate  is  attached  about  5  inches 
diameter,  accurately  divided  in  concentric  circles,  into  from  5  to  16  equal  parts,  and 
supported  by  two  rings  made  fast  to  the  plank,  in  which  rings  it  revolves.  An  arm 
connected  with  the  dividing  graduated  plate,  and  pierced  with  holes,  through  which  a 
pin  is  passed,  regulates  the  change  of  the  tube  in  giving  the  desired  number  of  grooves 
to  the  barrel.  An  iron  rod,  with  a  movable  handle  at  the  one  end,  and  a  steel  cotter 
in  the  other,  passes  through  the  above  rifling  tube.  The  rod  is  covered  with  a  core  of 
lead  one  foot  long.  The  barrel  is  firmly  fixed  by  two  rings  on  the  plank,  standing  in 
a  straight  line  on  the  tube.  The  rod  is  now  drawn  repeatc^y  throngh  the  bftrrel,  fttMn 
end  to  endf  until  the  cutter  his  formed  one  groove  of  the  proper  depth.    The  pin  is 
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theo  ibifted  to  another  hole  in  the  dividing  plate,  and  the  operation  of  grooving  is 
repoted  till  the  whole  number  of  riflings  is  completed.  The  barrel  is  next  taken  out 
of  the  machine,  and  finished.  This  is  done  by  casting  npon  the  end  of  a  small  iron 
rod  1  core  of  lead,  which,  when  besmeared  with  a  mixture  of  fine  emery  and  oil,  is 
drawn,  for  a  considerable  time,  by  the  workmen,  from  the  one  end  of  the  barrel  to  the 
other,  till  the  inner  snrfece  has  become  finely  polished.  The  best  degree  of  spirality  is 
fbood  to  be  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  revolution  in  a  length  of  three  feet. 

MHUartf  Rifles.  —  An  essential  improvement  in  this  destructive  arm  has  been  in- 
trodaoed  mto  the  British  service. 

The  intention  in  all  rifles  is  to  impart  to  the  ball  a  rotatory  or  spinninj^^  motion 

roond  its  axis,  as  it  passes  out  through  the  barrel     This  object  was  attamed,  to  a 

eertiin  degree,  in  the  nfles  of  the  old  pattern,  by  cutting  seven  spiral  grooves  into  the 

uuideof  the  barrel,  in  the  manner  shown  by^.  772,  the  spherical  ball,y^.  773,  being 

a  little  larger  than  the  bore,  was  driven  down  with  a  mallet,  by  which  the  projecting 

riVi  were  forced  into  the  surface  of  the  ball,  so  as  to  keep  it  in  contact  with  their 

evTstiires,  during  its  expulsion.    Instead  of  this  laborious  and  insecure  process,  the 

barrel  being  now  cut  with  only  two  opposite  grooves,^.  774,  and  the  ball  being  formed 

vith  a  projecting  belt,  or  zone,  round  its  equator,  of  the  same  form  as  the  two  grooves, 

fig.  775,  it  enters  so  readily  into  these  hollows,  that  little  or  no  force  is  required  to 

press  it  down  upon  the  powder.     So  much  more  hold  of  the  barrel  is  at  the  same  time 

obtained,  that  instead  of  one  quarter  of  a  torn,  which  was  the  utmost  that  could  be 
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Mfely  given  in  the  old  way,  without  danger  of  stripping  the  ball,  a  whole  turn  round 
the  barrel  in  its  length,  can  be  given  to  the  two  grooved  rifles ;  whereby  a  far  more 
certain  and  complete  rotatory  motion  is  imparted  to  the  ball.  The  grand  practical 
rerah  is,  that  better  practice  has  been  performed  by  several  companies  of  the  Rifle 
Corpa,  ai  SOO  yards,  than  could  be  produced  with  the  best  old  military  rifles  at  150 
yards;  the  soldier  being  meanwhile  enabled  to  load  with  much  greater  ease  and 
denalch.     The  belt  is  bevelled  to  its  middle  line,  and  not  so  flat  as  shown  in  the  figure. 

This  mode  of  rifling  is  not,  however,  new  in  England.  In  fact,  it  is  one  of  the 
oldest  upon  record ;  and  appears  to  have  fallen  into  disuse  firom  faults  in  the  execution. 
The  idea  was  revived  within  the  last  few  years  in  Brunswick,  and  it  was  tried  in 
Haoower  also^  but  with  a  lens-shaped  {LinaenfUrmig)  balL  The  judicious  modifica- 
tioiis  and  improvements  it  has  flnally  received,  have  brought  out  all  its  advantages, 
aad  rendered  it,  when  skilfully  used,  a  weapon  of  unerring  aim,  even  at  the  distance 
of  700  yuds. 

The  loeks,  also,  for  the  military  service  generally,  are  receiving  important  im* 


J/r.  Loveli'sLock. 


proweraenta.    In  LovelVs  look  the  action  of  the  main  spring  is  reversed,  as  shown  by 
Jfau  776  i  thos  rendering  the  whole  mechanism  more  solid,  compact,  and  convenient  i 
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while  the  ignitien  of  the  charge  U  effected  by  percussion  powders  in  a  copper  ea^ 

Mr.  LoTell,  inspector  of  small  arms  for  her  Bfajesty's  service,  and  director  of  tbft 

»^y  mQ^     Royal  manufactory,  at  Enfield  Chase,  directed  his  mind  to  tbe 

construction  of  a  sure,  simple,  and  strong  musket,  with  wfaiidi, 
under  his  superintendence,  the  whole  of  her  Migesty's  sold.i<n 
were  long  provided.  He  has  also  furnished  them  with  a 
short,  but  clear  set  of  instructions  for  the  cleaning  and  manA^ 
ment  of  these  excellent  arms,  illustrated  by  a  series  of  wood 
engravings.  From  this  little  work  the  allowing  notice  is 
copied. 

Fig,  777.    The  barrel,  reduced  to  one-scTenth  size,    a,    the 
breech  ;  6,  the  nipple-seat  or  lump ;  c,  the  back  sight ;  </»  the 
back-loop  ;  e,  the  middle  loop  ;  /,  the  swivel-loop ;  g,  the  froot 
loop,  with  the  bayonet-spring  attached  ;  A,  the  ffont  sight; 
t,  the  muzzle. 

Fig,  778.    The  breech-pin,  half  size,   a,  the  tang ;  6,  the 
neck ;  c,  the  screw  threads ;  d,  the  face. 
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Fig.  779.  The  bayonet-spriog,  two  ways,  half  size,  a,  the 
shank  ;  6,  the  neck  ;  c,  the  hook ;  </,  the  mortice. 

Fig,  780.  The  nipple,  full  size,  a,  the  cone ;  b,  the  squares ; 
c,  the  shoulder ;  <f,  the  screw-threads  ;  e,  the  touch-hole. 
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Fig.  781.  The  rammer  reduced  to  one-seventh  size.  a»  the 
head ;  6,  the  shaft ;  c,  the  screw  threads. 

Fig.  782.  The  lock,  outside,  half  size,  a,  the  plate  s  6,  the 
cock ;  c,  the  tumbler-pin ;  </,  the  hollow  for  the  nipple  teat 

Fig,  783.  The  lock,  inside,  half  size,  showing  all  the  parts 
in  their  places  with  the  cock  down  at  bearer,  a,  the  main- 
spring ;  6,  the  sear-spring  ;  c,  the  sear ;  d,  the  tumbler ;  e,  the 
bridle ;  /,  the  main-spring-pin ;  g,  the  sear-pin ;  A,  the  sear- 
spring-pin  ;  t,  the  bridle-pin. 

Barrd'welding  by  Machinery.  —  The  barrels  of  mosqnets, 
birding-guns,  &c,  or  what  are  called  plain,  to  distinguish  them 
tram  those  denominated  stub  or  twisted  barrels,  have  of  late 
years  been  formed  by  means  of  rolls,  a  process  in  which  the 
welding  is  first  effected  on  a  short  slab  of  thick  iron,  and  then 
the  barrel  is  brought  down  to  its  destined  length  and  form,  by 
repeatedly  passing  it  between  a  pair  of  rolls,  that  hare  been 
previously  grooved  to  the  exact  shape  of  the  barrel  intended 
to  be  made. 
The  iron  being  thoroughly  refined,  and  reduced  into  flat  bars  by  the  process  de- 
scribed, is  cut  by  the  shears  into  slabs  or  lengths  of  10  to  12  inches,  and  10  to 
10}  lbs.  weight,  or  less,  according  to  the  description  of  gun-barrel  that  is  intended 
to  be  taiade.  These  slabs  are  Uien  heated,  and  bem  in  their  whole  length,  bT 
means  of  eouTeniently  goooved  bending  rolls,  until  they  assume  the  form  of  rongn 
tubes,  of  the  kind  of  section  shown  by  ▲,  Jig,  784.  They  are  then  placed  on  the 
hearth  of  the  rererberatory  furnace,  and  brought  to  a  full  welding  heat,  and  as 
soon  as  the  edges  of  a  tube  come  to  a  semi-fluid  state,  it  is  taken  oat  and  passed 
between  rolls  hsTing  grooves  somewhat  smaller  in  diameter  than  the  exterior  of  the 
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t•h^by  whieh  means  tlie  tube  is  perfectly  welded  from  end  to  end;  ud  if  care  be 
tikM  in  the  management  of  the  heat,  and  the  juncture  be  kept  clear  of  dirt  and 
eaim,  the  iron  vill  be  foond  perfectly  homogeneous  in  erery  part,  and  there  will  be  no 


III 

e] 


menace  whaterer  of  the  seam  where  the  the  edges  came  together.    These  tubes 
>R  repeatedly  heated,  and  passed  between  the  barrel  rolls,  which  are  of  sufficient 


783 


to  admit  of  gradually  decreasing  groores,  the  whole  length  of  the  intended 
haml  bemg  indented  on  their  surfitces. 

To  preserre  the  tubular  form,  and  insure  regularity  in  the  siae  of  the  bore  during 
the  weldiiig  process,  they  are  taken  out  of  the  furnace,  by  thrusting  into  them  a  tool 
called  a  mandril,  b.  Jig,  785,  which  consists  of  a  long  rod  of  iron,  having  a  short  steel 
trcbletton  its  end,  of  the  diameter  that  the  bore  of  the  barrel  is  meant  to  be.  This 
rmI  m  ao  a4jnsted  by  means  of  a  strong  iron  plate  c,  near  its  handle,  which  is  of  wood, 
and  long,  that  when  passed  with  the  heated  tube  on  it  between  two  transverse  heading 
ban,  tha  abort  steel  treblett  d  shall  be  found  exactly  between  the  point  of  impact  of  the 
barrel  rolls,  ■»■. 

785 


e 


Tha  adheiion  of  the  hot  iron  to  the  surfkce  of  the  rolls  is  strong  enough  to  draw 
Ihe  tabe  off  the  mandril,  which  thus  keeps  the  bore  open  from  end  to  end,  and  hj 
xcpcatmg  the  process  through  the  whole  series  of  groores  in  the  rolls,  the  barrel  la 
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Ipndually  elongated,  and  brought  down  to  the  exact  form  required ;  anj  snperflooM 
length  at  the  muzzle  is  then  cut  ofL  The  breach  end  is  then  a4j  listed  by  the  hammer 
—  a  triple-seat  welded  on  by  hand  if  it  be  intended  for  a  percussion  lock ;  and  then  the 
barrel  is  ready  to  go  forward  to  the  mill  to  be  bored,  turned,  and  finished. 

Qun  barrels  formed  by  this  mechanical  method  are  found  to  stand  proof  better  than 
those  worked  by  hand,  because  the  heat  is  more  equalised ;  and  any  imperlectioDS  in 
the  original  mass  of  iron  are  more  dispersed  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  tube. 

Of  late  years  large  strides  have  been  made  towards  increasing  the  efficacy  of  mili- 
tary fire-arms. 

'rhe  first  attempt  to  inprore  the  rifle  in  use  in  the  French  arm^,  was  that  proposed 
by  M.  Delvigne,  an  officer  of  the  royal  ex-guard  (^fg.  786),  in  which  the  upper 

786 


orifice  of  the  chamber  that  contained  the  powder  took  the  form  of  a  cup,  wherein  the 
ball  (somewhat  wider  in  diameter)  was  received,  and  by  two  or  three  smart  blows  of 
a  heav}'-headed  rammer  (also  cupped  out  for  the  purpose)  became  expanded  laterally, 
and  thus  the  rotary  motion  was  imparted  to  it  by  the  spiral  grooves  of  the  barrel  in 
passing  out  Colonel  Poncharra  suggested  the  addition  of  a  wood  bottom  or  nbot 
snder  the  ball  and  a  greased  woollen  patch  ;  and  Colonel  Thouvesino  proposed  (Jl^ 
787)  a  steel  stem  or  pillar  about  2  inches  long  inserted  into  the  face  of  tne  breech- 
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pin ;  round  this  pin  the  charge  of  powder  was  received,  and  the  diameter  of  the  ball, 
when  resting  on  the  top  of  the  pin,  was  enlarged  by  the  blows  of  the  hemTy-headed 
rammer,  as  suggested  by  Delvigne. 

This  system  took  the  name  of  **  Carabine  a  Tige,"  and  has  been  very  generally  intro- 
duced for  the  service  of  fusilier  battalions  in  continental  armies ;  very  grave  oljectioQS, 
however,  have  been  found  against  it  in  use,  fh>m  the  impossibility  of  keeping  the  chambi  r 
(or  part  round  the  pin)  clear  ;  and  from  the  severe  labour  to  the  solidier  in  ranuning 
down  and  enlarging  the  diameter  of  the  ball  sufficiently  to  insure  the  rotary  motkNi 
desired. 

Bat  if  the  ultimate  results  thus  attained  with  spherical  balls  turned  oot  not  entirely 
satisfactory,  it  was  made  clearly  manifest,  in  the  course  of  the  experiments  carried 
on,  that  no  insuperable  difficulty  stands  in  the  way  of  rendering  the  fire  of  infimtry  veiy 
much  more  accurate  and  powerfol,  by  the  use  of  rifled  barrels  throughout  the  army,  aid 
thus  leading  to  a  verification  of  the  prediction  made  by  Robins  above  one  hondred  years 
ago,  that  **  whatever  state  shall  thoroughly  comprehend  the  nature  and  advantages  of 
rifled  barrel  pieces,  and  having  facilitated  and  completed  their  constmctioii,  shall  in- 
troduce into  their  armies  their  general  use,  with  dexterity  in  the  management  of  them, 
will  by  this  means  acquire  a  superiority  which  will  almost  equal  any  thing  that  baa 
been  done  at  any  time." 

But  besides  smoothing  the  way  to  such  an  essential  improvement,  it  has  been  elicited 
of  late  years,  that  when  the  accuracy  of  flight  is  secured  by  the  rotary  motion  derived 
from  the  rifling,  the  bullet,  instead  of  being  limited  to  the  form  of  a  sphere  as  hereti>- 
fure,  may,  up  to  certain  limits,  be  elongated  with  considerable  increase  of  deatmctive 
effect ;  and  with  an  augmentation  of  range  very  much  beyond  any  thing  that  has 
hitherto  been  considered  to  lie  within  the  reach  of  small  arms — placing  them,  in  &ct, 
with  reference  to  artillery  and  cavalry,  in  the  first  place  instead  of  the  last. 

An  immensely  extended  field  has  thus  been  opened  to  experimenters.  Ist  Mons. 
Didion  proposed  a  true  oval  (Jig.  788)  as  the  best  form  of  bullet,  so  that,  when  shortened 
by  the  blows  of  the  heavy  rammer  and  widened  in  its  diameter,  it  might  be  biongfat 
nearer  to  the  spherical  shape  before  leaving  the  barrel 

2nd.  Mons.  Delvigne  took  a  patent  for  a  bullet  (jig,  789)  under  the  designation  of 
**  Cylindro  Ogivale ;  "  it  had  a  conical  opening  behind,  in  which  he  imagined  that  the 
force  of  the  powder  would  exert  itself  with  sufficient  energy  to  expand  the  lead  perma- 
nently, and  so  make  the  ball  take  the  rotatory  movement  derived  from  the  riflings  witii- 
out  any  &tigue  to  the  soldier  in  loading :  with  this  projectile,  indeed,  the  operation  ii 
but  slightly  more  difficult  than  with  the  ordinary  cartridge  and  smooth  barrela. 
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The  ballet  (Jfg.  790)  of  the  *"  Carabine  k  Tige  "  was  called  **  Cylindro  Coniqae,"  and 
WM  laid  to  poctt-w  this  advantage  over  the  preceding,  that,  being  broaght  more  to  a 
point  in  front,  it  bored  its  way  through  the  air  with  greater  ease,  and  thus  retained 

788  789  790 
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anter  Telocity,  and  of  course,  more  extended  range ;  and  with  this  bullet  it  was  that 

Moos.  Tsmisier  introduced  three  sharp-edged  channels  round  it,  which  he  stated  were 
■eeemry  to  keep  its  flight  steady,  by  offering  a  resistance  to  the  action  of  the  air. 

Finally  Mods,  liinie,  an  officer  of  the  French  line,  suggested  {Jig,  79 1 )  the  addition  of 
a  denoyaa  or  colot  to  the  hollow  ball  of  Delyigne.  This,  in  the  form  of  a  little  cup 
■nde  ci  sheet  iron,  is  placed  in  the  orifice  of  the  conical  hollow  of  the  ball  behind,  and 
by  the  energy  of  the  powder  is  driven  into  the  ball,  enlarging  its  diameter  permanently, 
and  thus  giving  all  the  accuracy  of  the  rifle,  with  nearly  the  same  facility  of  loading 
as  with  the  plain  barrel. 

The  principle  of  the  invention,  as  thus  developed,  has,  we  learn,  been  adopted  by  our 
government  for  the  general  use  of  the  army,  seeing  that  it  offers  so  great  advantages 
over  the  system  of  plain  barrels,  but  the  bullet  {fig.  792 ),  as  modified  by  the  Inspector 
of  Small  Arms,  has  on  its  exterior  no  channels,  they  being  found  not  only  useless  as  to 
steadying  the  flight  of  the  projectile,  but  absolutely  injurious  in  lowering  its  velocity. 
The  ballet  in  its  improved  form  too,  being  more  truly  balanced  in  its  proportions, 
aad  made  by  mechanical  means  instead  of  by  casting,  has  no  tendency  to  the  gyrations 
which  appear  to  have  so  puzzled  French  artillerists,  and  for  which  they  have  invented 
^e  wocd  **  derivation,**  and  wasted  much  learned  disquisition. 

Bat  even  if  it  were  ever  to  happen,  which  is  not  likely,  that  these  various  projectors 
eoold  be  broaght  to  agree  as  to  the  best  form  of  projectile,  they  will  then  find  out, 
^■t  oltboagh  by  the  general  introduction  of  rifled  and  elongated  bullets  an  immense 
advantage  has  been  realised  over  plain  barrels,  their  plans,  based  as  they  all  are  upon 
a  sjstem  €f(  loading  at  the  muzzle^  are  at  best  but  one  step  in  advance  ;  and  that  a  good 
•ooid  military  fire«ann  loading  at  the  breach  will,  after  all,  remain  the  great  desideratum 
—  an  arm  tlmt,  without  any  less  accuracy  or  power  to  reach  masses  of  artillery  or 
cavalry  at  a  thousand  yards*  distance,  will  enable  the  soldier  to  triple  the  quantity  of 
his  fire  at  any  moment  that  he  may  be  called  upon  to  repel  a  charge  of  cavalry  or 
\attaek  or  defend  a  breach  at  close  quarters ;  of  such  simple  construction,  and  so  easily 
handled  in  every  position  of  the  body,  that  the  soldier  can  pour  every  shot  of  his  most 
asardooos  fire  upon  the  enemy  with  unerring  precision,  whilst  he  himself  may  lie 
eooUy  behind  a  stone  or  in  a  ditch  in  entire  security. 

These  are  no  longer  wild  imaginings,  although  so  many  hundreds  of  attempts  towards 
the  same  object,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  day,  have  been  one  after  another 
•sen  invariably  to  fail.  The  Germans  have  been  long  and  steadily  pursuing  the  great 
oljeeC,  nntil  at  length  Herr  Dreysa,  of  Sommerda  in  Thuringia,  has  succeeded,  after 
Biora  than  twenty  years  of  continued  labour,  in  establishing  a  musquet,  under  the  name 
of  **  Ziindnadelgewehr,**  which  if  not  quite  perfect,  is  so  well  adapted  for  the  uses  to 
whieh  it  is  applied  that  the  Prussians  have  armed  the  whole  of  their  line  and  the 
Laadwehr  with  this  weapon. 

The  needle  mnsket  (Jig,  793)  consistt  of  a  strong  socket  a,  open  on  the  upper  side 


and  seiawed  on  to  the  barrel  6,  which  is  rifled  in  the  usual  manner ;  within  this  socket 
is  a  slider  c,  which  in  fact  constitutes  the  lock,  as  it  contains  the  spiral  spnng  and 
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n  that  prodnce  ignition  by  percouioa ;  it  hat  ■  umit  bebel,  or  handlt,  W 
wluch  it  )■  moved  backward!  and  forwards  freely.    The  cartridge  i,fig.  794)  cobuu 
T94        "^  ''^  '^'  "•  ''"'  sabot  b,  or  bottom  of  hard  paper,  and  bolding  tkt 
pTimidg  nutter,  and  laatl;  the  chai^  of  povder  c.  the  whole  being  made 
o  paper  posted  lo^lher.    In  nse  the  ilidcr  being  drawn   back,  the 
ier  putg  tbe  cartridge  with  the  point  of  the  ball  in  front  into  the 
open  breach  of  the  barrel,  pushes  the  ilider  forward,  and  aecDres  iH 
elo«e  janclion  by  a  turn  tn  tbe  right  against  an  inclined  edge   of  tbe 
open  lOckeL     The  spiral  spring  is  then  brought  into  action  by  prrssiag 
the  spring  case  forward  with  the  thumb. 

To  Captain  Draysoo,  R  A.,  we  are  indebted  for  tbe  foIlowiDg.  lie 
Enfield  ritle,  which  has  lately  been  spproTed  of  for  tbe  iiie  of  the  amy. 
H  cOQSlrucled  prineijially  by  machinery. 

The  factory  at  EnGehi,  at  which  this  arm  is  mannractared,  is  considered 
one  of  the  most  ennipletc  rstahlishmenit  in  the  world. 

The  barret,  lock,  wood-work,  furniture,  and  bayonet  arc  all  constnwted 
at  Enfleld.and  lu  each  portion  it  made  exactly  of  the  same  liie  and  ihape, 
a  part  of  one  riBe  will  fit  into  the  same  part  of  another. 

The  total  length  of  this  weapon,  including  bayonet,  is  G  ft.  Dl  in.  long, 
and  weighs  9  lb.  3  oi.;  the  barrel  is  3  (l.  3  in.  in  length,  and  weight  4  Ik. 
1  OS. )  the  diameter  of  bore  is 'S7T  inch.  The  bullet  is  elongated,  and  rotatcaoo  leaTiag 
the  piece  like  a  apherical  bulleL  The  general  figure  ofthe  bullet  is  cylindrical,  but  its 
fttinl  end  is  rounded,  and  its  rear  end  has  a  conical-shaped  carlty.  In  the  Hini£ 
rifle,  some  at  which  were  introduced  into  the  service,  a  small  iron  cap  was  placed  m 
tbe  hollow  at  the  rear  end  of  the  hall  for  the  purpose  of  causing  the  bullet  lo 
expand,  bat  in  the  Enfield  rifle  this  opening  is  filled  by  ■  wooden  ping  inatead. 
This  diminishes  the  fouling  of  the  bore,  sud  answers  all  the  purposes  of  cipaBsion. 

The  bullet  is  'S6B  inch,  length  r 063  inch,  weight  SSO  grains.  The  barrel  ia  praved 
at  Enfield,  and  when  flaws  are  supposed  to  exist  as  much  as  15  drama  of  powder 
have  been  fired,  without  hursting  the  barrel.  The  service  charge  is  2^  drams.  Thi 
weight  of  60  rounds  of  ammunition  including  75  caps  is  5  Ih.  8  oi. 

The  bore  has  three  grooves,  each  groove  forms  a  Fpirat  of  )  a  turn  in  3  feet  S  inebea. 
Tbe  rifle  is  sighted  up  to  9U0  yards,  but  an  eflcclive  range  may  be  obtained  beyond 
that  distance. 

The  system  of  rifling  by  grooves  is  tbe  plan  which  has  been  generally  employed,  and 
T94  a  man*  experiments  with  dilTerent  numbers  of  grooves,  some  of  varying 

depths,  being  deeper  at  the  breech. ami  with  different  turns-,  some  hi' 
creasingtnwards  the  muiile. have  been  tried, and  thou ghladvantageoQB, 
at  variouB  times.  The  Enfield  rifle  has  three  grooves,  with  a  pilch  of 
6  n.  G  in.,  so  that  the  hnllci  receives  half  a  turn  round  its  axis  while 
moving  through  the  barrel,  the  length  of  which  is  3  ft  3  in.  Tbe 
bullet  IS  cylindro-conchoidBl:  it  is  wrapped  in  paper,  and  made  of  aoeh 
a  diamelersstopass  easily  duwn  the  barrel,  II  requires  very  pure  lead, 
to  allow  of  its  being  properly  expanded,  ur  "upset,"  by  the  exploain 
and  is  driven  partly  against  the  original  portions  ofthe  bore,  called 
the  tatidA,  and  partly  in  the  form  of  raised  ribs,  is  forced  intotbe 
grooves,  whose  spiral  shape  gives  the  required  mlatioD.  The  Enfield 
bullet  is  shown  in  the  annexed  figure.  It  is  conical  in  ihape,  and 
has  its  hack  end  recessed  for  the  insertion  of  a  box-wood  ping. 
This  plug,  driven  forward  at  ibe  first  shock  of  the  explomon  of  gun- 
powder, expands  the  lead  until  it  fills  the  grooves  at  the  breech. 
(Fnf.  794  0.) 

The  prime  cost  of  a 
and  ftmn  I.SOO  to  1, 
Enfield  rifle  factory. 

Since  the  remarkable  proof,  which  has  been  obtained  during  the  "  aeren  dayi'  war," 
of  the  advanisgea  possessed  by  the  Prussia  needle-gun,  our  War  Office  has  direrlBd 
that  all  the  fire-arroa  supplied  to  our  army  Bhall  be  breech-loaders,  and  the  BnBfld 
factory  is  now  fully  engaged  in  the  conversion  of  the  ordinarv  Enfield  into  this  form 
of  weapon. 

Whitteorth-t  ByTe.— This  Bre-arm,  and  the  principles  on  which  it  is  constructed,  can- 
not be  better  describeil  than  by  adopting,  to  a  great  extent,  the  words  of  the  inventor; 
In  the  system  of  rifiing  which  I  have  adop'ed.  the  interior  of  the  barrel  Is  hexagonsJ, 
and  instead  of  consisting  partly  of  non-eff'ective  land;  and  partly  of  grooves,  conMHi 
of  effective  riflinp  surfaces.  The  angular  comers  of  the  hexagon  are  always  rounded, 
u  shown  in  section,^.  794t.  which  shows  a  cylindrical  ballet  in  a  hexagonal  barrel. 
Ths  beiagona]  ballet,  which  is  preferred  to  the  cylindrical  one,— althoogh  either 
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may  be  nwd. — usbovn  in^;.  794  c.  Sapposiag,  hovcvvr.  (hut  abuUetoracjlEDdrical 

■btpe  ii  fired,  when  i(  begins  lo  expand  il  is  driren  into  the  receues  of  tbe  hexsKOD, 

■tilKiTn  in  Jig.  791  i.     It  thus  adapts  itself  to  th^  turres  of  -n<  ;, 

Ae^nl,  ud  the  inclined  sides  of  the  heiagan  affering  no 

UttO.  reunance  eipsniioa  is  cosilj  effected.     With  all  ez- 

puding  ballals  proper  powder  mutt  be  ased.     In  many  case* 

thii  kind  of  bnllet  has  failed,  owing  to  the  use  of  a  slowlj- 

ignitiiig  powder,  which  is  desirable  for  a  hard  metal  projec-    ' 

lilt,  u  il  canspc  leu  strain  upon  the  piece  ;  but  is  unsuitable 

■ilh  *  soft  DietBt  eipanding  projectile,  for  which  a  qnickl;    ' 

jgniiiog  powder  is  absolnlely  requisite  lo  ensure  a  complete 

flpuiuon,  wbieh  will  fill  the  bore:  onlesa  this  is  done  the 

(UMtiuhpaat  the  bnllet,  between  it  and  the  barrel,  and  the 

lilur  becomes  fbal.  the  bnllet  i»  diitorted,  and  the  shooling  must  be  bad.     If  the  pi 

jeedlc  be  mode  of  the  aame  heiagooal  shape  eitemBlly,  as  the  bore  of  the  bar 

inurullj,  that  ii  with  a  mechanical  fil,  metals  of  all  degrees  of  hard-  -g . 

SHs.  from  lead,  or  lead  and  tin,  up  to  hardened  steel,  tna;  be  em- 

plojtd,  lod  ilowlj-igniting  powder,  like  that  of  the  sertice,  ma;  be 

SHd.    As  we  haTe  already  slated,  the  Enfield  rifle  has  one  turn  in 

( (L  G  in. ;  that  ia,  the  builet  rotates  once  on  its  axis,  in  passing  orer 

(bit  tpace.     This  moderate  degree  of  rotation,  according  to  Mr.  Whit- 

mrtb,  only  admits  of  short  projectiles  being  used,  as  long  ones  turn 

orer  on  inning  from  the  barrel ;  and,  at  long  ranges,  the  short  ones 

beemne  ontteadj.    With  the  hexagonal  barrel  mach  quicker  turns 

•re  used ;  and  "  I  can  fire  projectiles  of  any  required  length,  aa.  with 

tbe  qnieknt  that  may   be  deiirable,  they  do  not  '  strip.'     I  made  a 

fburt  barrel,  with  one  turn  in  the  inch  (simply  to  try  the  effect  of  ail 

titreme  Telocity  of  rotation)  and  found  that  I  could  fire  from  it  m«- 

ehanieallj-fltling  projectiles,  made  of  an  alloy  of  lead  and  tin ;  and 

with  a  charge  of  35  grains  of  powder  they  penetrated  through  7  inclics 

of  ehn  planka." 

"For  an  ordinary  military  barrel  39  ini^heslnng,  I  proposed  a  -45- 
ioch  bore,  with  one  turn  in  20  inches,  which  ia,  in  my  opinion,  the  best 
fir  this  length.  The  rotation  is  sufficient,  with  a  bullet  of  the  requisite 
specific  gnTily,  for  a  range  of  2,000  yards.  The  gun  responda  to 
•Tcry  increase  of  charge,  by  giring  belter  elevation,  from  the  service  charge  of  7i> 
giuni  >p  lo  ISO  grains j  this  latter  charge  is  the  largest  that  can  be  eSectnally  con- 
somed,  aod  Ihs  recoil  then  becomei  more  than  the  shoulder  con  conieniently  bour 
with  the  weight  of  the  service  muskcl." 

The  adTOcales  of  the  slow  tnm  of  one  in  e  ft.  6  in.,  consider  that  a  quick  torn 
eanaea  ao  much  friction  as  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  ball  to  an  injurious,  ami 

Wfaitworth'i  experimenu  show  the  contrary  to  be  the  case.  The  effect  of  loo  quick 
■  Inm,  M  to  friction,  is  felt  in  the  greatest  degree  when  the  projectile  has  attained  lis 
highe«t  Telocity  in  the  barrel,  that  is  at  the  muzzle,  and  is  felt  in  the  least  degree 
wbm  tbe  projectile  ia  beginning  to  move,  at  the  breech.  The  great  strain  put  upon  a 
gun  U  the  instant  of  explosion  is  due,  not  to  the  resistance  of  fVietioo,  hut  to  the  via 
iiurtMr  uf  the  pnijectile  nhich  has  lo  be  overcome.  In  a  long  barrel  with  an  ex- 
tremely quick  turn,  the  resistance  offered  to  the  progress  of  the  projectile  as  it  ia 
nr^ed  forward  becomes  very  great  at  the  muzzle,  and  altbough  moderate  charges 
e  good  remlta.  the  rifle  will  not  respond  to  increased  charges  by  giving  belter 


If  the  barrel  be  c 


There  does  not  appear  lo  hare  1 
menti  on  the  degree  of  motion 
inanic  a  flat  tiajeclion,  and  to  o< 
iDterTeriDg  with  the  correctness  ol 
with  AnnatTong's  and  Whitvortb's 


an  increase  of  charge  then    improves  tlie 

Ten  yet.  any  thoroughly  satisfactory  experi- 
i  it  is  necessary  to  impart  to  the  ball  to 
le  the  different  forces  which  arc  continually 
with  eveo  the  best  rifle.  In  the  experiments 
]on,  some  very  satisfactofy  results  have  been 

nbtuned,  ttad  much  information  may  be  gained  by  stadying  the  experiments  quoted 

ID  the  article  on  Abtillert. 

A  profcMional  writer,  well  qualified  to  jndge  of  the  matter  on  which  he  wrote,  has 

made  aom*  atriking  remarks  on  the  Wbitworth  rifle  in  the  Mechanics'  Magazine. 

After  pointicg  otll  the  imall  importance  of  a  high  prime  cost  in   the  case  of  so 

dnrable  a  weapon  as  the  rifle  in  question,  he  refers  to  the  strength  of  the  metal 

DMd. 

In  illastntion  of  itt  great  strength,  this  fact  is  quoted.     Mr.  Whitworth  put  mlo  a    . 

rifle  barrel,  one  fttch  in  diwneter  at  the  breech,  with  a  bore  of  049  inch,  a  leaden 

plug  IS  inchea  long,  aa  tightly  *•  it  could  be  driven  home  upon  the  charge.    It  was 
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fired  with  an  ordinary  charge  of  powder,  and  the  leaden  ping  being  expanded  by  the 
explosion  remained  in  the  barrel,  the  gases  generated  by  the  gunpowder  all  passing 
out  through  the  touch-bole.  With  such  strength  great  durability  most  of  necessity 
co-exist,  unless  the  quick  turn  of  the  rifling  should  tend  to  its  rapid  deterioration. 
But  this  is  not  the  case,  Mr.  Longridge's  elaborate  inyestigations  having  proved  that 
the  amount  of  the  force  expended  upon  the  rifling  of  the  Whitworth  rifle  scaroeJy 
exceeds  two  per  cent  of  the  total  force  of  the  powder. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  testimony  which  has  been  borne  to  the  merits  of 
this  rifle  is  Uiat  of  General  Hay,  the  director  of  musketry  instruction  at  Hythe. 
After  admitting  the  superiority  of  the  Whitworth  to  the  Enfield  in  point  of  accuracy, 
General  Hay  said  there  was  a  peculiarity  about  the  Whitworth  small-bore  rifles 
which  no  other  similar  arms  had  yet  produced, — they  not  only  gave  greater  accuracy 
of  firing,  but  treble  power  of  penetration.  For  special  purposes,  any  description  of 
bullet  could  be  used,  from  lead  to  steel.  The  Whitworth  rifle,  with  a  bullet  one- 
tenth  of  tin,  penetrated  35  planks,  whereas  the  Enfield  rifle,  with  which  a  soft  bullet 
was  necessary,  only  penetrated  12  planks.  He  had  found  that  at  a  range  of  800  jv6m, 
the  velocity  added  to  the  hardened  bullet  gave  a  power  of  penetration  in  the  pro- 
portion of  17  to  4  in  favour  of  the  Whitworth  rifle.  This  enormous  penetration  is 
of  the  highest  importance  in  a  military  weapon,  in  firing  through  gabions,  sandbags, 
and  other  artificial  defences.  Mr.  Bidder,  President  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  &- 
gineers,  says,  the  Whitworth  small-bore  rifle,  fired  with  common  sporting  powder, 
would  never  foul  so  as  to  render  loading  difficult.  He  had  himself  fired  100  rounds 
one  day,  60  rounds  the  next,  then  40  rounds,  and  so  on,  and  left  the  gun  without  being 
cleaned  for  ten  days,  when  it  fired  as  well  as  it  did  on  the  first  day.  The  words  of 
Mr.  Whitworth  as  to  the  application  of  his  principle  to  the  Enfield  weapon  must  be 
quoted  in  answer  to  the  objections  of  cost,  &c.,  urged  against  it  "  With  regard  to  the 
cost  of  my  rifled  musket,  which  has  been  stated  to  be  an  impediment  in  the  way  of 
its  adoption  for  the  service,  I  may  state  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  adapting 
the  machinery  and  plant  already  in  operation  at  Enfield,  or  any  requisite  portion  of 
it,  for  making  rifles  on  my  system.  The  change  would  not  cause  an  increase  in  the 
manufacturing  expenses ;  and,  supposing  the  quality  of  the  workmanship  and  the 
materials  to  remain  the  same,  the  advantages  arising  from  the  use  of  my  bore  and 
turn,  and  hard  metal  projectiles,  would  double  the  efficiency  of  the  rifle  without 
increasing  the  cost" 

Amongst  arms  requiring  some  notice  from  us,  the  more  remarkable,  as  involTing 
some  excellence  in  construction,  or  peculiarity  in  principle,  are  the  following:— > 

Colt*9  Repeating  Rifle. — This  weapon  is  constructed  mainly  on  the  principle  which 
was  introduced  by  Colonel  Colt  in  his  **  revolvers,"  to  be  noticed  presently.  The 
Secretary  of  War  of  the  United  Stateb  reports  as  follows  on  this  arm,  which  is  shown 
in  fig,  794d,  and  in  section//;.  794e.  Fig.  794/ is  a  vertical  section  of  Uie  lerolving 
barrels,  aud  fig.  794  g  the  wiping  rod. 

**  The  only  conclusive  test  of  the  excellence  of  the  arms  for  army  purposee  is  to  be 
found  in  the  trial  of  them  by  troops  in  actual  service.  Colonel  Colt's  arms  have 
undergone  this  test,  and  the  result  will  be  found,  in  some  measure,  by  reports  of 
General  Harney  and  Captain  Marcy,  who  used  them  in  Florida,  against  the  Indians. 
These  reports  relate  only  to  the  rifle,  but  are  clear  and  satisfactory.  •  ♦  ♦  ♦  A 
board  of  officers  recently  assembled  to  consider  the  best  mode  of  arming  our  cavalry, 
made  a  report  showing  the  present  appreciation  of  the  arm  by  officers  of  the  army 
standing  deservedly  high  for  their  services,  experience,  and  intelligence." 

In  its  internal  construction  this  rifle  differs  in  some  respects  from  the  pistols 
and  early  revolving  rifles.  The  catch  which  causes  the  breech  cylinder  to  revolve, 
instead  of  acting  against  ratchet  teeth,  and  on  the  cylinder  itself,  works  in  teeth  cut  on 
the  circumference  of  the  cylinder  end  of  the  base-pin,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  base- 
pin  rotates  with  the  cylinder  itself,  being  locked  by  a  small  mortise  in  the  cylinder; 
and  the  stop-bolt  gears  into  corresponding  notches,  also  cut  in  the  end  of  the  base-pin, 
and  thus  locks  it  when  required.  This  is  an  improvement  in  the  arrangement  of  theee 
weapons,  and  by  a  simple  arrangement,  the  small  spring  catch,  whiclt  by  means  of  a 
circular  grove  in  the  front  end  of  the  base-pin,  keeps  it  in  place,  is  immediately  re- 
leased by  pressing  on  a  small  stud,  and  the  cylinder  can  be  instantaneously  removed 
or  replaced.  Instead  of  the  pin,  which,  in  the  pistol,  is  used  to  let  the  hammer  down 
on,  when  carrying  it,  a  small  recess  is  cut  between  each  nipple,  in  the  cylinder  itself, 
into  which  the  hammer  fits  when  let  down,  and  makes  security  doubly  secure. 

The  rifle  is  provided  with  two  sights ;  the  ordinary  leaf-sight  usually  employed  is 
also  provided.  The  hinder  sight  is  adjustable  to  suit  long  or  varying  ranges,  and  the 
front  sight  is  that  known  as  the  bead  sight  which  consists  of  a  small  steel  needle, 
with  a  little  head  upon  it,  like  the  head  of  an  ordinary  pin  inclosed  in  a  steel 
tube.  In  aiming  with  this  sight,  the  eye  is  directed  through  a  minute  hole  in  the 
sliding  piece  of  the  hinder  sight,  to  the  small  bead  in  the  tube,  which  bead  should 
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coyer  the  mark  aimed  at ;  and  this  sight  affords  great  accuracy  in  shooting.  The 
wiping  rod,  which  occupies  the  position  usoallj  allotted  to  the  ramrod,  in  mnzile 
loaders,  is  ingeniously  constructed  so  as  to  admit  of  heing  lengthened.  In  its  interior, 
which  is  hoUow,  slides  a  slight  steel  rod,  in  the  end  of  which  a  screw  thread  is  cot ; 
on  drawing  out  the  rod,  a  turn  or  so  of  the  hand  in  one  direction,  enables  this  steel 
rod  to  be  drawn  out  to  a  length,  as  nearly  as  possible  that  of  the  outer  case,  and  a 
few  turns  in  the  contrary  direction,  fastens  it  firmly  in  its  place ;  thus  enabling  it  to 
be  used  with  as  much  facility  as  if  it  were  solid.  When  done  with,  the  revenal  of 
the  former  motions  enable  the  rod  to  be  returned  to  its  original  dimensions,  and  it 
can  then  be  returned  to  its  place.  This  weapon  has  a  real  business-like  serviceable 
appearance,  and  its  weight  Taries,  according  to  the  length  of  the  barrel,  from  8  lb.  to 
10  lb.  each,  with  five  and  six  shots. 

Colonel  Colt  has  introduced  a  new  shot  gun,  which  is  adapted  for  being  loaded  alter- 
nately with  shot  and  balL  This  is  adapt^  for  colonists,  enabling  him  to  oae  the  gun 
as  an  ordinary  sporting  weapon  for  birds.  &c.,  or  for  more  deadly  purposes.  The  ball  for 
Colt's  rifle  is  shown  hy  figs,  794i,  794/t. 

Lancaster^n  Elliptic  Rifle,  —  So  called,  although  the  Elliptical  rifle  is  very  old. 
The  bore  in  this  rifle  is  slightly  oblate ;  the  twist  found,  by  experience,  to  be  most 
adyantageous  is  one  turn  in  52  inches,  the  approved  diameter  of  the  bore  *498  inches, 
the  length  of  the  barrel  being  32  inches.  An  eccentricity  of  *01  inch  in  half  an  mch 
is  found  sufficient  to  make  the  bullet  spin  on  its  axis  to  the  extreme  verge  of  its  flight 
The  length  of  the  bullet  found  to  answer  best  with  these  rifles  is  2j[  diameCen  in 
length,  with  a  windage  of  four  or  five  thousandths  of  an  inch. 

Major  Nuthalta  Rifle. — In  the  ordinary  mode  of  grooving  rifles,  sharp  angles  an 
left  between  the  groove  and  **  land  "  (those  parts  of  the  smooth  bore  left  in  their  origi- 
nal state  after  the  process  of  grooving  has  been  completed).  These  create  great 
friction  with  the  projectile,  both  in  loading  and  discharging.  Msgor  Nuthall  removes 
these  objections  by  rounding  off  the  **  lands  **  into  the  grooves,  that  is,  making  them 
a  series  of  convex  and  concave  curves,  the  bore  assuming  a  beautiful  appearance  to 
the  eye,  for  the  smoothness  and  evenness  with  which  the  lands  and  grooves  blend 
into  each  other. 

There  are  also  General  Boileau*s  rifle,  and  some  others,  which  onr  space  will 
not  admit  of  our  noticing. 

Breech-loading  Rifles  have  been  introduced,  and  they  prove  so  satisfactory  that 
the  principle  of  breech-loading  is  applied  to  ordinary  fowling  pieces.  Prince's  Iweech- 
loader  has  been  highly  recommended.     In  this  rifle, /^.  794^  the  barrel  has  attached 


to  it  a  lever  with  a  knob  at  its  end,  kept  in  its  place  and  locked  by  a  little 
bolt  attached  to  the  bow  of  the  guard.  In  order  to  load,  the  stock  being  firmly 
grasped  under  the  right  arm,  the  catch  is  released,  and  the  knob  attached  to  the  lever 
is  drawn  to  the  right,  and  almost  simultaneously  pushed  forward.  The  lever  being 
firmly  connected  with  the  breech  end  of  the  barrel,  the  whole  of  the  barrel  is  thus 
slipped  forward  in  the  stock,  to  the  extent  of  about  three  inches,  disclosing  a  steel 
cone,  provided  on  either  side  with  inclined  planes,  forming  a  segment  of  a  scren,  and 
locking  tightly  into  slots  at  the  breech  end  of  the  barrel.  The  cartridge  is  dropped 
into  the  open  space  at  the  extremity  of  the  cone,  the  lever  is  depressed,  pulled  back- 
ward, and  then  pushed  into  its  place.  The  barrel  and  cone  are  thus  tightly  locked 
together,  and  until  they  are  in  this  position  the  gun  cannot  possibly  be  fired.  It  is, 
therefore,  obvious,  that  in  strength  and  security  this  rifle  is  not  inferior  to  any.  At  a 
trial  at  Hythe,  Mr.  Prince  fired  120  rounds  in  less  than  eighteen  minutes,  showing  the 
rapidity  of  loading  which  this  weapon  admits  of.  The  rifling  preferred  by  the  inventor 
is  a  five-grooved  bore  rather  deeply  cut,  the  twist  being  three  quarters  of  a  tarn  in 
three  feet  The  London  gunmakers  have  certified  to  the  great  merits  of  Prinoeli 
breech -loading  rifle. 
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Prince's  cartridge  is  an  iDgenioiis  inyention ;  it  can  be  ased  either  with  a  mnzzle  or 
vitb  a  breech-loader.     The  cartridge  ia  made  of  gnn-paper,  produced  in  the  manner 
deieribed  fbr  making  gun -cotton.    The  spark  fires  this  with  the  powder,  and  if  tho 
piper  is  pure  there  is  no  ash  left  from  its  combustion.     Mr.  Prince  is  bringing  out 
t  oew  breech-loading  rifle  which  is  simpler  than  any  yet  produced.    His  practical  ex- 
perience in  soch  mattera,  extending  over  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  combined 
with  the  success  he  has  already  attained,  causes  any  fi*esh  arm  emanating  from  him 
to  be  regarded  with  considerable  attention.    The  breech  is  opened  by  a  half  turn  of  a 
lerer,  and  dosed  by  a  corresponding  movement.    Either  common  ammunition  or  a 
fluk  can  be  osed  in  loading.     The  barrel  is  a  fixture ;  a  chamber  being  attached 
to  the  breach  end,  so  that  existing  muzzle  loaders  may  be  readily  converted.     For 
cifalry  a  simple  addidon  is  made  to  the  arm,  so  that  the  caps  are  placed  on  the  nipple 
IB  the  act  of  loading. 

Ttrnft  Breech-wading  Rifle  differs  from  Prince's  in  having  the  barrel  fixed. 
There  is  an  opening  at  the  base  of  the  breech,  which  being  lifted  by  a  lever  discloses 
a  Reeptacle  for  the  cartridge. 

Mr,  WeMdejf  Richards,  Air.  James  Leetch,  and  some  others  have  introduced  breech- 
loadtnff  rifles.  Of  the  former,  Colonel  Wilford  says  :  "  The  weapon  manufactured  by 
Mr.  Westley  Richards  is  a  perfect  wonder.  I  saw  a  small  carbine,  weighing  only 
5^  Iba.,  fire  better  at  800  yards  than  the  long  Enfield." 

In  the  rifle  by  I^eetch  the  opening  for  the  admission  of  the  charge  is  in  front  of 
the  chamber;  consequently  the  shooter  has  all  the  security  that  the  solidity  of  the 
breeehcaii  import 

Repohfers  or  Repeatimg  Pistols, — The  fame  attached  to  Colt's  revolvers,  fig.  1560, 
rendera  them  so  well  known  as  to  require  but  little  introduction  necessary.  Although 
the  invention  of  revolvers  of  course  cannot  be  ascribed  to  Colonel  Colt,  their  adaptation 
to  modem  requirements,  and  their  general  use,  are  undoubtedly  due  to  his  extreme 
energy,  perseverance,  and  skill,  and  to  him,  therefore,  every  credit  ought  to  be  given. 
This  make  is  now  extensively  used  in  the  United  States,  and  indeed  in  almost  every 
eomer  of  the  world,  and  seem  not  to  lose  favour  anywhere.  In  Turkey,  Egypt, 
Brasil,  Pern,  Spain,  Holland,  Prussia,  Russia,  Italy,  and  Chili,  as  well  as  the  United 
States,  and  oar  own  country,  they  have  been  and  are  extensively  used  and  approved ; 
and  we  are  given  to  understand  that  40,000  of  them  have  been  supplied  to  our  au- 
thorities, and  have  been  served  out  and  used  in  the  Baltic,  in  the  Crimea,  in  China, 
and  in  India,  with  the  utmost  effect.  The  shooting  with  Colt's  arms  is  highly  satis- 
ftetorj.  With  Colt's  revolver  you  can  make  first-rate  shooting,  and  be  perfectly 
ntiified  with  its  action.  As  a  proof  that  it  is  not  liable  to  get  out  of  repair,  we  need 
only  state  that  the  American  Board  of  Ordnance  had  a  holster  pistol  fired  1200  times, 
and  a  belt  pistol  1500  times,  without  the  slightest  derangement.  The  penetration  of 
the  fint  named  was  through  7  inches  of  board,  and  of  the  second  through  6  inches. 

The  banel  is  rifle-bored.  The  lever  ramrod  renders  wadding  or  patch  unnecessary, 
and  aeenres  the  charge  against  moisture,  or  becoming  loose  by  rough  handling  or  hard 
riding.  The  hanmier,  when  at  full  cock,  forms  the  sight  by  which  to  take  aim,  and 
is  readily  raised  at  full  cock  by  the  thumb,  with  one  hand.  It  has  been  tested  by  long 
and  acatnal  experience,  that  Colt's  arrangement  is  superior  to  those  weapons  in 
which  the  hammer  is  raised  by  pulling  the  trigger,  which,  in  addition  to  the  great 
danger  firom  accidental  discharge,  the  strength  of  the  pull  necessary  for  cocking, 
interferet  with  the  correctness  of  aim,  which  is  of  so  much  importance.  A  very 
effiectnal  provision  is  made  to  prevent  the  accidental  discharge  of  this  pistol  whilst 
being  carried  in  the  holster,  pocket,  or  belt  Between  each  nipple  (the  position  of 
whiim  seenres  the  caps  in  their  places)  is  a  small  pin,  and  the  point  of  the  hammer 
has  a  corresponding  notch ;  so  that  if  the  hammer  be  lowered  on  the  pin,  the  cylinder 
IS  prevented  firom  revolving,  and  the  hammer  is  not  in  contact  with  the  percussion  cap, 
so  that,  even  if  the  hammer  be  struck  violently  by  accident,  it  cannot  explode 
the  cap. 

The  movements  of  the  revolving  chamber  and  hammer  are  ingeniously  arranged 
nod  combined.  The  breech,  containing  six  cylindrical  cells  for  holding  the  powder 
and  ball,  moves  one  sixth  of  a  revolution  at  a  time  ;  it  can  only  be  fixed  when  the 
chamber  and  the  barrel  are  in  a  direct  line.  The  base  of  the  cylinder  being  cut  cx- 
temally  into  a  circular  ratchet  of  six  teeth  (the  lever  which  moves  the  ratchet  being 
attached  to  the  hammer);  as  the  hammer  is  raised  in  the  aet  of  cocking,  the  cylinder 
is  made  to  revolve,  and  to  revolve  in  one  direction  only ;  while  the  hammer  is  falling 
the  chamber  is  firmly  held  in  position  by  a  lever  fitted  for  the  purpose ;  when  the 
hsmmer  is  raised  the  lever  is  removed,  and  the  chamber  is  released.  So  long  as  the 
hammer  remains  at  half  cock,  the  chamber  is  free  and  can  be  loaded  at  pleasure. 
Revolvers  by  Daw,  by  Adams  and  Dean,  and  others,  have  been  introduced.  They  are 
mil  so  similar  in  principle  that  they  need  not  be  described. 
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FIRE  BRICKS.    See  Bricks. 

FIRE  CLAY.  See  Clat.  Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Percy,  an  extensive  series 
of  analyses  of  fiie-clays  were  made  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Mnsenm  of  Practical 
Geology.  From  these,  as  published  in  Dr.  Percy's  Metallni^,  the  following  mart 
important  have  been  selected  : — 


Stourbridge 

SiO«. 

A1«0«. 

KO. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

FeO. 

F*«0». 

Water 

coan- 

bliMd. 

WatOT 
Hjfvo* 

65-10 

22-22 

0-18 

0-14 

018 

1-92 

_^ 

7-10 

2-18 

Comgreayes 

. 

57-21 

28-58 

0-44 

0-71 

0-49 

2-83 

— 

8*52 

2-2$ 

Brierley  Hill 

. 

51-80 

30-40 

_ 

'— 

0-50 

4-41 

^- 

— 

lS-11 

Glascote,  neai 

•  Tam- 

worth  - 

. 

50-20 

32-59 

2-32 

—— 

0-36 

0-44 

3-52 

9-69 

3-00 

Stannington, 
Sheffield 

near 

48*04 

34-47 

1-94 

0-66 

0-45 

«H^w 

3-05 

11-15 

^^^ 

Newcastle 

. 

55-50 

27-75 

2-19 

0-67 

0-75 

2-01 

10-53 

— 

Teignmouth,  Devon* 

52  06 

29-38 

2-29 

0-43 

002 

— 

2-37 

10-27 

2*6$ 

Poole,  Dorset 

- 

48-99 

32-11 

3-31 

0-43 

0-21 

— 

2-34 

9-63 

2-83 

1  Dowlais  - 

- 

67-12 

21-18 

2-03 

0-32 

0-84 

1-85 

4-82 

1-89 

Glasgow  - 

- 

6616 

22-54 

— 

1-42 

— ~ 

5-31 

8-14 

— 

Ireland    - 

- 

79-40 

12-25 

— 

0-50 

— — 

— 

1-30 
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FIRE-DAMP;  the  carbaretted  hydrogen  of  coal  mines,  produced,  in  some 
by  the  slow  decomposition  of  the  coal  itself;  in  others,  it  is  probably  the  resoU  of  tlie 
changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  vegetable  matter  of  which  the  coal  itself  Is  fbnned, 
which  has  been  confined  under  great  pressure  in  the  interstitial  spaces  of  the  ooal 
or  rocks  immediately  in  connection  with  them.  The  accumulation  of  this  gas  in  the 
"  goaf,"  or  waste  spaces  of  a  coal  mine,  is  probably  due  to  the  changes  which  the 
coal  itself  undergoes.  The  sudden  outbursts  of  this  gas,  known  as  '*  blowen,"  are  no 
doubt  the  result  of  the  liberation  of  the  gas  by  suddenly  removing  the  pressure  under 
which  it  has  been  confined.  This  gas  is  the  constant  product  of  the  decomposition  of 
carbonaceous  bodies  under  water ;  it  has  hence  been  also  called  marsh  gms.  It  is  a 
protocarburetted  hydrogen,  its  formula  being  C^H\ 

This  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  does  not  explode  when  mixed  with  air  in  a  propor- 
tion much  above  or  below  the  quantity  necessary  for  complete  combustion.  With 
three  or  four  times  its  volume  of  air  it  does  not  explode  at  all,  with  five  and  a  half  or 
six  volumes  of  air  it  detonates  feebly,  and  with  seven  or  eight  most  powerftilly. 
When  mixed  with  fourteen  volumes  of  air  the  mixture  is  still  explosive,  bat  wiUi 
larger  proportions  of  air  the  gas  only  burns  about  the  flame  of  the  taper.  See  Saixtt 
Lamp  and  Mining. 

FIRE-DAMP  INDICATOR.  Fire-damp  or  GHwn  of  the  French  is  a  mat 
source  of  danger  to  the  coal-miner,  for,  when  mixed  with  certain  proportions  of  air, 
it  forms  a  mixture  which  meeting  with  a  naked  light  explodes,  occasionally  cansiDg 
great  destruction  to  life  and  property,  while  its  products  of  combustion  poiaoa  those 
who,  although  stunned  by  the  concussion,  would  yet  recover  if  conveyed  into  a  pore 
atmosphere,  therefore  its  presence  is  a  twofold  source  of  danger.  If  the  gat  to  tiie 
extent  of  5  per  cent  be  mixed  with  atmospheric  air,  and  be  long  inhaled,  it  prodnees 
no  remarkable  effect,  except  perspiration,  which  becomes  profuse  if  the  amoont  of 
Are-damp  reach  10  per  cent ;  if  it  still  increase  to  15  per  cent.,  and  be  inhaled  tbt 
half  an  hour,  a  peculiar  bodily  helpless  feeling  supervenes,  which  makes  one  feel 
disposed  to  lie  on  one's  back,  and  the  eyelids  tingle  and  smart  These  ftelings 
pass  off  in  a  few  minutes,  if  fresh  air  be  breathed.  In  an  atmosphere  eomtaining 
22  per  cent,  of  fire-damp  a  man  may  still  breathe  for  some  considerable  time.  The 
writer  of  this  article  remained  in  such  an  atmosphere  for  five  minutes  making  experi- 
ments, without  other  inconvenience  than  a  feeling  of  mental  lassitude— other  woria 
do  not  convey  the  exact  sensation ;  but  in  an  atmosphere  more  fully  charged  with 
fire-damp,  probably  33  per  cent,  he  became  helpless  before  he  could  determine  the 
amount  per  cent  present,  even  in  three  attempts ;  tiiat  is,  in  shorter  time  than  sixty 
seconds. 

The  physical  characters  of  fire-damp  vary  greatly  in  different  mines ;  in  some  cases 
being  present  to  exactiy  the  same  amount  per  cent,  it  will  explode  violentiy  In  the 
lamp  with  a  click,  in  others  quite  quietly ;  the  miners  call  it  a  "  shaip  gas,"  or  a 
'*  slow  gas,*'  as  the  case  may  be.    Its  odour  varies  greatiy,  and  a  circumstance  of 


*  Thii  clay  Is  shipped  at  Teignmouth,  but  it  is  obtained  from  Newton  Abbot  or  Bovej  Traeey. 
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nnch  importance  in  another  point  of  Tiew,  is  thnt  its  diffusion  rate  as  regards  time 
nriei  in  different  pits;  in  one  pit  it  will  diffuse  into  a  yessel  in  forty- five 
ifcoads,  in  another  in  fi(^,  while  in  a  third  it  may  take  sixty  seconds ;  the  hygro- 
Betric  state  of  the  gas  appears  to  cause  these  variations,  for  in  dry  pits  the  time  is 
kngcr,  or  appeared  to  he  so  in  these  cases,  than  in  pits  nihose  atmosphere  was  at  the 
iew  point.  The  writer  of  this  paper  is  of  opinion  that  the  circumstances  attending 
fre-dmp  in  mines  require  investigation,  as  there  are  many  points  to  be  elucidated, 
hj  eiperiments  to  be  made  in  the  pita. 

nrendamp  is  a  mechanical  mixture  of  carburetted  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic 
add,  in  Tarying  proportions.  The  carburetted  hydrogen  is  the  only  substance  with 
vhidi  we  have  to  deal  in  fire-damp,  because  it  is  this  substance  that,  when  mixed 
with  atmospheric  air,  becomes  explosive  ;  in  the  act  of  combustion  its  carbon  forming 
csrboBie  acid,  and  its  hydrogen  water,  both  of  which  at  the  moment  of  formation 
ire  gaseous,  and  at  a  high  tempemtnre,  therefore,  occupy  a  larger  space  than  was 
fonaerly  occupied  by  the  mixed  gases — in  other  words,  it  explodes,  and  gives  rise  to 
all  the  ftcts  so  well  known. 

In  speaking,  then,  in  future  of  fire-damp,  we  allude  only  to  the  carburetted  hydrogen 
or  manh  gas  contained  in  the  mixture,  that  alone  being  the  combustible  substance  ; 
a  proposition  to  be  noticed,  because  our  figures  will  appear  to  be  different  to  thoc«f 
obtained  by  some  who  have  taken  the  compound  substance.  Fire-damp  is  a  chemical 
coa|Kmnd,  otherwise  known  by  the  name  of  mine  gas,  or  as  marsh  gas,  and  is  com- 
posed of  one  equivalent  of  carbon,  with  two  equivsdents  of  hydrogen  ;  it  is  a  light 
sobstaneeof  specific  gravity  0*559,  air  being  I'OOO,  and,  by  its  levity,  has  a  tendency 
to  rite  to  the  uppermost  part  of  a  gallery.  Notwithstanding  the  law  of  diffusion, 
the  lower  contain  less  than  the  upper  strata  in  a  chamber,  but  the  writer  found, 
in  a  reCnm  air-way  in  the  Hetton  colliery,  a  uniform  atmosphere  of  3  per  cent,  of 
fire-damp.     It  is  combustible,  forming  carbonic  acid  and  water. 

In  the  nme  manner,  while  speaking  of  **  choke-damp,"  "  after-damp,"  **  black- 
damp,"  **  dampie,"  &c.,  we  allude  only  to  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  contained  in 
tlw  compound  which  passes  under  so  many  names,  according  to  the  source  whence 
it  oeenra.  for  in  all  cases  it  is  a  mixture  of  carbonic  acid,  wati>ry  vapour,  and  nitrogen. 
Id  varying  proportions. 

Gaibonic  acid  gas  is  a  chemical  substance,  composed  of  one  equivalent  of  carbon 
and  two  eqniyalents  of  oxygen;  it  is  a  dense  gas  of  a  poisonous  nature,  having  a  specific 
gravity  l*5S4, ;  its  density  causes  it  to  flow  to  and  accumulate  upon  the  floor  of  a 
chamber.  In  an  atmosphere,  containing  10  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  life  can  be 
maintained  for  a  short  time  only,  and  a  candle  for  a  still  less  time ;  indeed.  Dr. 
Aagna  Smith  has  observed  that  3  per  cent  is  fatal,  if  the  amount  of  oxygen  falls 
below  18  percent  in  the  same  atmosphere. 

We  have  thus  spoken  of  fire-damp  and  of  carbonic  acid,  because  we  are  about  to 
explain  Mr.  Ansell's  proposition  for  giving  warning  of  the  existence  of  these  sub- 
stances  throogh  the  agency  of  diffusion  by  means  of  a  simple  system  of  telegraphy. 
Mr.  George  F.  Ansell,  of  the  Royal  Mint,  in  a  recent  lecture  on  this  subject,  said  : 
**  Pometsing  this  information,  I  visited  some  pits,  that  I  might  see  the  precise  cou- 
ditioni  to  be  met,  and  I  placed  before  myself  the  problem,  how  to  make  known,  by 
their  own  agency,  the  existence  of  substances  so  varying  as  carbonic  acid  and  fire- 
damp; it  was  p^ectly  manifest  that  the  specific  gravity,  as  specific  gravity  which 
bad  been  proposed  by  othere  must  fail,  because  of  the  dust  and  currents  of  air  in 
the  pits ;  bat  these  thoughts  developed  the  idea  that  specific  gravity,  as  a  diffusive 
agenty  would  be  the  plan,  and  I  have  up  to  this  date  been  unable  to  improve  the  first 
fonned  idea,  ilUiough  I  have  been  enabled  to  greatly  simplify  the  mode  of  operation. 
I  felt  all  along  that  if  the  existence  of  dangerous  gases  could  be  made  known  to 
the  master  without  the  man's  agency,  then  the  servants  would  be  more  particular 
to  oliaerve  the  laws  laid  down  by  the  master,  and  so  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  all.'* 
The  diflbsion  of  gases  may  be  described  as  an  intermingling  of  them  when  placed 
in  such  circnmstances  as  to  admit  of  the  natural  motion  oi  their  particles  extending 
itself  into  space  or  into  other  gases  ;  for  this  explanation,  it  is  well  to  consider  that 
matter  in  every  form,  whether  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous,  that  is  liquid  in  a  higher 
sense,  is  formed  of  minute  particles,  just  as  the  oceaq  is  formed  of  drops  of  water. 
Those  minote  particles  have  been  called  atoms  or  molecules,  and  there  are  reasons  for 
believing  that  these  atoms  have  motion  amongst  themselves  in  either  the  solid,  liquid, 
or  gaseons  form  of  matter.  In  the  case  of  gases,  the  law  governing  one  particular 
motion  has  been  eliminated  by  Mr.  Thomas  Graham,  who  has  demonstrated  that 
gases  diffuse  into  each  other  and  into  space  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  the  square  root  of 
their  den«ties ;  in  other  words,  a  light  gas  diffuses  itself  rapidly,  while  a  dense  gas 
diffuses  itself  slowly  into  space,  or  into  another  gas. 
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If  we  take  the  following  substances,  and  compare  them  with  atmospheric  air,  as  tbe 
standard  of  specific  gravity,  they  will  illustrate  our  meaning,  for — 

Specific  gravity.    Cubic  io. 
Air  being  Uken  as  of  1  0000 

Hydrogen  being  taken  as  of  0*0691 

Marsh  gas  being  taken  as  of  0'5590 

Carbonic  acid  being  taken  as  of   1*5240 


100        will  weigh 


tt 


»i 


I* 


♦» 


»» 


n 


GniiiM. 
31-0117 

21400 
17*4100 
47*2600 


The  barometer  being  30  inches  and  the  thermometer  60°  F.  If,  therefore,  a  resid  of 
a  given  capacity  be  filled  with  each  of  these  different  gases  under  precisely  similar 
circumstances,  and  weighed  carefully,  the  variations  of  weight  would  be  as  indicated 
above. 

If,  then,  we  imagine  the  containing  vessel  to  be  made  of  such  a  substance  as  will 
admit  of  diffusion,  we  should  find  that  the  gas  would  diffuse  out  of  that  vessel  in  a 
period  of  time  relative  to  its  specific  gravity  :  hydrogen  most  quickly,  marsh  gu 
next  in  its  place,  air  following,  and  lastly  carbonic  acid ;  each  gas  being  replaced  by 
its  diffusion  equivalent  of  air ;  but  in  the  case  of  air,  although  diffusion  would  take 
place,  its  amount  would  not  be  registered,  because  air  would  replace  air,  Tolome  ftr 
volume. 

To  demonstrate  this  with  one  experiment,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  fill  a  glass  tnbe, 
whose  one  end  is  closed  by  a  plug  of  plaster  of  Paris,  with  coal  gas,  and  to  thea 
place  its  lower  end  in  water,  when  the  water  will  gradually  rise  in  the  tube,  beeansir 
the  gas  diffuses  out  into  space,  leaving  a  partial  vacuum,  while  the  atmosphere  presws 
the  water  into  that  space. 

Bat  we  find  that  tiie  whole  space  is  not  exhausted,  yet  there  is  no  gas  remaining; 
for  while  the  gas  has  diffused  out.  air  has  diffused  into  the  tube  (the  gases  have 
passed  each  other  within  the  interstices  of  the  plaster  of  Paris),  and  thus  we  come  to 
the  relative  movement  of  gases  under  the  circumstances  of  diffusion,  endosmose,  and 
exosmose,  as  it  was  formerly  called. 

The  same  gas,  diffusing  through  different  substances,  occupies  varying  times, 
being  quicker  through  unglazed  pottery  ware  of  Wedgwood  than  through  Sieiliaa 
marble.  The  force  or  power  of  diffusion  is  considerable,  as  will  be  evident  if  the 
little  apparatus  about  to  be  described  be  placed  in  an  atmosphere  of  coal  gas.    The 

instrument  consists  of  a  porous  cell, 
795  surmounted  by  a  cylinder,  in  which 

is  placed  a  piston  of  brass,  the  pis- 
ton being  free  to  move,  jnst  as  in 
the  case  of  steam*  Immediately 
that  this  instrument  is  placed  in  an 
atmosphere  of  coal  gas,  diffnsioa 
commences ;  the  gas  passing  into  the 
porous  cell  through  its  wiUls  more 
rapidly  than  the  air  passes  ont^ 
causes  an  increase  of  volume,  which 
exerts  its  pressure  on  the  lower  side 
of  the  piston  and  carries  it  op 
through  the  cylinder. 

Fire-damp  and  choke-damp  ae- 
cumulate  slowly  under  some  condi- 
tions, and  rapidly  under  otben; 
there  are,  therefore,  two  main  divi- 
sions to  be  met,  and  we  will  first 
explain  how  Mr.  Ansell  proposes  to 
indicate  the  existence  ctf  a  slowly 
accumulating  mass  of  gas  in  a  goai^ 
or  other  place. 

For  the  purpose  of  indicating  by 
signal  a  slowly  aecnmulated  mass 
of  fire-damp,  or  of  carbonic  acid,  he 
uses  a  balloon  of  thin  India*rabber; 
for,  singularly  enough,  he  found 
that  both  these  gases  cause  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  balloon.  At  first 
sight  one  can  understand  how  marsh 
gas  expands  the  balloon,  by  the  law 
of  diffusion,  but  that  carbonic  acid  should  also  expand  it,  is  so  sniprising,  that  the 
effect  will  require  to  be  explained  by  a  law  not  yet  discovered. 
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Thbdloon  is  filled  with  atmospheric  air,  and  ils  ni.-ck  tii'd  tiichlly  willj  lilk.  or 
■U-Cnd,  sod  *  piece  af  linen  u  bound  round  the  eqiutor  of  tlic  balloon  In  pri'Venl 
liltnl  eipaDiion.  The  balloon  c  bo  prepared,  ia  pinccd  under  a  small  Itvcr  a 
ifn  a  itand  of  wood,  lo  thai  it  exerts  a  gentle  pivbEurc  on  Ihc  leTtr ;  if  now 
uj  flre-dwnp  or  cartwoic  acid  sccumiilste  rouad  it,  cither  af  these  gages  puu 
dmngfa  the  anbstance  of  the  India-rubber  balloon,  and  ace umu luting  tn^iUe, 
ema  it  to  expand,  thua  to  preu  against  the  lever,  and  raiiiag  it  reteues  a  detent 
K  ^  b;  which  the  terminal  poles  of  a  balterj  r  are  coDoected,  whereby  ne  |tet  telc- 
(nphic  MMnmunication  with  ■  dislsnl  place,  or  a  warning  on  the  apot  at  will.  It 
■an  be  Mated  that  the  tumperature  of  a  given  place  in  a  mine  duei  not  lary  from 
jMrt  end  to  yew's  end.  The  actiou  of  gawa  through  India-ruhbcr  ha*  bi-en  ei- 
fUaedib;  annming  that  the  goaes  diHolve  in  the  outer  coats  ol  the  India-rubber, 
Mxib  Ktlntion  pan  through  aod  eTa;>oniiefroin  the  inside.  This  proposition  ia  rather 
feKhuting,  bat  Mr.  Ansell  refuses  to  regard  it  an  the  true  expi.nialion  ;  he  ia, 
breftve,  engaged  in  ioTeatigating  the  facia  in  a  larger  field,  and  at  a  future  time 
teftt  to  ditCOTET  the  law  which  reflates  the  paasage  af  gases  throogh  thin  Iddiii- 

■0  arranged  as  to  tell  if  the  accamulation  be  still 


Inth 


.ption  of  fire-damp,  he  applie: 
-utueut,  fig.  795  a,  he  shows  al 
that  this 


all  jta  nmplicity ;  for  by 
innptian  can  be  so  sc 
tMtmtent  cannot  tell  of  ita  approach— 
i^,  in  from  5  to  10  leconda — according 
U  Ibe  percentage  of  fitc-damp  con- 
^ned  in  the  dangeroai  rush.  It  may 
ben  delicately  let  aa  to  give  warniug 
if  the  inixRire  be  atill  below  the  eiplo- 
dT«  point.  The  inslniment  consists  of 
•a  irao  funnel,  B,  whose  stem  is  bent 
into*  U,  the  funnel  being  closed  with  it 
■lata.  A,  of  nnglaied  Wedgwood  ware 
(bot/iD  hi*  fint  experimenu,  he  used  a 
bttdun  flower-pol),  the  item  being  closed 
bj  a  cap  of  braia,  c  through  which  ia 
paned  a  platinum- lipped  copper  wire, 
ftf  Ml  of }nst  dipping  into  the  mercury, 
Vt  preTiaaaly  placed  in  (be  bend  of  the 
ftinneL  The  diatance  between  the 
plaljsam-painted  wireand  the  tnertniry, 
ngnlstea  the  point  at  which  the  indica- 
tion ibalt  be  given  aa  regards  the  irrup- 
tiaai  J  that  ia  to  uy,  if  a  noo-exploaive 
nixtora  it  to  gire  its  warning,  the  wire 
mMt  be  Inonght  almost  lo  touch  the 


•  little  farther  off;  but  in  no 
cw«  to  exceed  the  thickneis  of  a  sbilliog.  If,  when  the  instruinenl  be  ready,  gis 
impinge  on  theporoua  tile  diffusion  taken  place  and  the  pressure  of  the  accumnlalin^ 
gai  fbreea  the  mercury  agamat  the  platinum- pointed  wire  and  the  circuit  being  thua 
oonpleted,  tel^[Tapbic  warning  ia  given  on  the  spot,  as  well  as  in  the  manager  a  room 
if  meh  be  deairable  either  by  a  needle  or  by  a  bell. 

In  tbe  ease  of  known  aecumulationi,  Hr.  Anaell  considered  that,  if  the  amount  per 
MUL  could  be  readily  aacerlained,  meaaurea  in  proportion  could  be  taken  to  aweep 
OM  by  Tentilation  such  a  dangerous  mass.  He  tried  instruments  upon  many 
•ytteiw  bU  acting  by  diffusion,  and  with  many  obtained  aplendid  resultn,  such,  fur 
inManee,  ai  with  a  column  of  water  or  of  mercury  i  but  in  all  cases  (emperature  would 
be  Iklal,  nnleai  in  the  hand  of  a  aeientific  man.  Then,  again,  there  ia  iinoiher  action 
depending  on  the  exchange  of  the  proporliona  of  (he  gases  composing  the  atmosphere, 
which  leads  to  erroii;  he  has,  therefore,  been  led  to  use  the  aneroid  barometer, 
which,  altfaougii  far  from  a  perfect  instrumenl,  ia  still  reliable,  and  may  be  depended 
on  till  a  better  ii  diteoveivd.  In  this  place  we  mav  mention  that  Mr.  Ansell  ia  now 
at  work  at  a  most  beautiful  pocket  indicator,  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  will 
avoid  all  the  diffieultiei  of  (he  aneroid,  and  be  simply  an  indicator,  not  a  compound 
inatruiDMit  nuwerlng  three  puTpoaea,  aa  do«i  the  aneroid  indicator.   That  marvellous 
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eroid  birometer  of  ihe  mort 
3ved,  and  ita  plACe  occupied 
atlons,  auch,  for  insraDCe,  u 


■rrangemcut,  tbe  Da*T  lamp,  givea  i>iBgiiiGceiitiDdicatioiit,ftDd  it  may  be  milled,  wby 
try  to  go  beyond  it  ?  Mr.  Ansell  sajt,  "  I  hope  to  lupplemeDt  it  by  anotlwr  iDdicaUr, 
for  itmustsljll  be  nied  «itb  my  propoied  iDitrument)  yet  I  am  not  withoat  hope 
thai   1  Ehall  «O0D  make  my  instrutnciit  aulf- registering-,  then  1  tiisll  hop«  it  will  b« 

The  initnimeii(,j!$.  795  6,  about  to  be  ezplnined,  is  ani 
delicate  coDstruction,  ihe  brass  bsck  of  which  haa  been  re 
by  a  porous  tile,  B.  There  are  beside  one  or  two  minor  all 
asmnllTalve.A.tobe  used  at  pleasure.  This  instramenl  acta  by  pressure  oa  tbeoulside 
of  on  aneroid  chaoiber,  c,  vliicli,  by  a  Gyslvm  ot  leven,  causes  a  hand  to  travel  over  ■ 
.„.,  dial  face,  vhlch  ia  graduated  in  iacbea  juit  ii  the  ordi- 

'     .  uury  aneroid,  so  that  it  can  be  used  aa  a  barameler,  and 

as  aach  can  be  relied  npun.  If  we  desire  to  experinitot 
for  fire-damp,  or  for  cboke-damp,  by  tncana  of  thii  indi- 
cator, it  must  be  taken  into  the  neiglibourliDod  of  tbe  lua- 
pccted  atmosphere,  and  held  by  the  ring  handle,  a,  till  it 
lias  become  of  the  same  leinperalure  as  the  Dew  place, 
[t  is  absolutely  necessary  to  follow  these  iotlnictions. 
bicauae,  when  the  Take  is  closed,  the  inaCrumcDt  ia 
affected  by  lemperalun' ;  when  the  temperature  ii  eqnal- 
ised,  which  ia  usually  a  short  time,  and  may  be  known  by 
the  fiict  that  the  hand  remains  staiionary  after  the  TalTe  u 
elosed.  Ihe  vaWe,  which  a  aimply  a  hole  bored  thriMigh 
Ihe  handle  a.  so  that  by  tnmiug  the  handle  the  almocphm 
ia  admitted  or  excluded  at  will,  is  clused  by  acrewiag  ii 
tightly,  and  the  position  of  thu  hand  recorded.  Tbea  the 
brasa  cap  d,  which  protects  thR  porou*  tile,  is  remoted, 
and  the  iostrumenl  held  np  into  the  suspected  atmo- 
sphere, when  ia  about  45  aeconds  the  maxiiDiun  effect 
is  produced  ;  at  this  time  it  is  accessary  lo  read  the 
barometer  accuralcly,  because  the  maximota  poict  hav- 
ing been  reached,  c&iision  takta  place,  and  Ihe  hand  traTrb 
back  Co  zero, 

EiTuaion  ia  the  mechanical  passage  of  gM  thraugh  the 
lile  by  pressure  alonp.  This  action  proceeds  with  the  dif- 
fusion, hence  we  never  obtain  all  the  efleet  olcolated 
upon  j  but  dirretly  ditTusion  ceases,  effnaion  eoiog  on 
empties  the  chamber  of  gas,  so  that  if  the  instrument  he  held  long  enough  in  the 
jane  atmosphere,  the  hand  will  relurn  to  zero,  wbeuce  it  started,  mud  remain  there 
till  the  instrument  ia  taken  into  a  purer  atmoaphcrc,  or  into  one  more  fully  cbaiged. 
ir  into  an  atmosphere  more  fully  charged,  the  barometer  will  rise,  and  this  increased 
readiag  must  be  added  to  the  other  reading,  so  aa  to  obtain  Ihe  amount  present  at 
the  new  place.  Thus,  in  one  reading  it  gives  3  per  cent,  of  fire-damp;  this  at- 
mosphere remains,  aod  the  band  relums  lo  lero,  hut  the  instrument  is  placed  in  an 
atmosphere  which  girca  7  per  cenL  on  its  face,  therefore  the  7  +  3f  10  per  oeut., 
which  can  be  cnoRrmed  by  taking  the  instrument  into  the  intake  gallery  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then,  putting  on  the  cap,  carry  hack  the  inatmment  to  the  uupected 
atmosphere,  and  il  will  at  once  indicate  the  10  per  cent. 

fifTualon  has  been  a  source  of  great  trouble  In  the  elimination  of  a  suitable  lubitance 
for  a  diffusion  septum,  but  Mr.  Ansell  has  just  Qnw  happily  found  Ihal  Sicilinn  nurbla 
lupplies  hia  wants  fur  this  aubstance,  pcrmiia  diffution  to  take  place  while  it  almoit 
entirely  arrests  effusion.  This  will  have  a  very  important  bearing  on  the  indicmtioa 
of  fire-damp,  because  it  will  now  be  only  necessary  to  lit  a  plate  of  Sicilian  marble 
into  the  iron  funnel  of/rj.  795a  in  the  place  of  the  porous  tile  A,  and  that  initrvment 
will  be  nsed  instead  of  the  delicate  iustrumcnl  shown  at  fig.  T9S,  which,  il  mow  be 
ztremety  delicate  and  liable  to  deflruction.     ]ly  regulating  the  thicknen 


of  the  marble  from  one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  one  inch,  Sir.  Ansell 
the  cases  of  Ihe  varying  times  required  for  the  various  rates  At  which' gaa  accumu- 
lates. The  instrument  shown  as  jig,  795  must  still  be  used  for  blow  accamatalioai 
of  choke-damp,  unless  it  be  Eoally  aascnted  to  adapta  modilicaliou  of  the  initramenl 
fig.  796a,  so  thai  the  rising  of  mercury  in  the  bell  cup  B  he  made  to  telegraph. 

All  the  time  the  valve,  A,  of  the  aneroid  indicator  is  open,  the  instrument  is 
a  barometer,  therefore  it  indicalea  change  of  altitude  ;  at  the  tfoi  one  wishes  to  test 
the  valve  is  closed;  a  knowledge  of  this  will  preclude  the  powitHlity  of  wiitiakng 
ehangt  of  attitude  for  gat  It  is  well  to  remember  that  this  inslnunent  is  not 
intended  to  d^tct  gat :  iia  inventor  tnlends  it  to  bu  usvd  only  to  deteimiiw  how  mach 
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gag  exists  in  any  place  where  it  has  heen  shown  to  exist.  A  few  intelligent  ohser- 
Tstions  will  make  any  man  as  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  indicator  as  with  his 
wmtcb. 

It  is  imperatiTe  that  the  instrument  be  held  by  the  ring  handle,  else  its  action 
eannot  be  depended  on.  Mr.  Ansell  has  found  that  the  following  figures  are  to  be 
relied  upon  for  fire-damp,  and  for  carbonic  acid  : — 


WiA  Rising  Barometer, 
Fire-damp. 


With  Falling  Barometer, 


per  cent 


9* 

n 

t9 

«i 
»» 
ti 


Inches. 

o-oio 

0030 

0060 

0*080 

0  090' 

0130 

0170 

0*220 

0*320 

0-800 

1*680 


CI 

•0 

a, 


Carbonic  acid. 

Inches. 

1 

per 

cent 

-  0015 

3 

f» 

=-  0050 

5 

» 

=  0080 

10 

f> 

«  0160 

15 

»t 

=  0-240 

20 

t» 

=  0*330 

50 

»« 

^  0*820 

100 

t* 

=  1*640 

Mr.  Ansell  acknowledges  with  much  pleasure  the  services  of  Mr.  Thomas  W. 
8]wrt(of  the  firm  of  Marratt  and  Short,  63  King  William  Street),  who,  by  a  generous 
exeitioD,  practically  realised  the  ideas  Mr.  Ansell  conveyed  to  him,  and  so  produced 
the  neeeasary  apparatus. 

The  fdUowing  actual  experiments  were  made  by  Mr.  Ansell  in  a  coal-pit  at  the 
loee  Hall  CoUierv,  on  the  7th  June,  1866,  in  the  presence  and  with  the  assistance  of 
officials  of  the  Ince  Hall  Colliery  Company. 

Two  aneroid  barometers  were  used,  each  with  tiles  of  different  thicknesses,  with  a 
fa  determine  the  proper  thickness.  The  instrument  denoted  by  the  *  had  the 
duimer  tile. 


Illl-,  - 

Aneroid  Baro- 
meter Indicator. 

• 

1 

1 

Amount 
of  gas  in- 
dicated. 

DisUnce 

fmm 

Dary  Lamp  giving  to  the  Underviewer 

rtoeots. 

Before 

After 

J 

II  wISi 

floor. 

iadicatiuus  as  follows. 

czperi> 

experi- 

Q 

meot. 

ment. 

SeMii. 

iDchn. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Percent. 

Inches. 

fiO 

S0*65 

80*71 

0*06 

500 

— 

Small  cap. 

•50 

30*40 

80*53 

0*13 

10*50 

— 

Very  explosiye. 

60 

80-52 

80*60 

008 

7*00 

— 

•50 

30*40 

30*52 

0*12 

1000 

— 

50 

80-67 

80*62 

005 

450 

24 

•50 

80  40 

80*50 

0-10 

800 

24 

Three-inch  cap  on  flame. 

50 

80*55 

30*67 

0*12 

10  00 

40 

Lamp  exploded  sharply. 

•50 

80*41 

30-55 

0-14 

11*00 

36 

Lamp  exploded  sharply. 

50 

30*50 

80*65 

0*15 

11*60 

24 

Gas  explosive  at  this  point 

50 

80*60 

80-65 

005 

4*50 

6 

One*  inch  top  on  flame. 

•50 

30*44 

30*50 

0-06 

500 

12 

Half-inch  top  on  flame. 

•50 

80*59 

80*64 

0*05 

4*50 

18 

One- inch  top  on  flame. 

80*42 

30*50 

008 

7*00 

18 

Three-quarter  inch  top  on  flame. 

60 

80-61 

80*65 

0O4 

4-00 

— 

♦60(1) 

80*46 

30-53 

0*08 

7*00 

18 

One-ioch  top  on  flame. 

60 

80*56 

80*66 

o-io 

8-00 

18 

One- inch  top  on  flame. 

•50 

80-42 

80-56 

014 

1100 

24 

Very  explosive. 

60 

80-59 

30*70 

on 

8-50 

24 

Very  explosive. 

•60 

80-55 

30-70 

0*15 

11*50 

30 

Over  explosive  point 

50 

80  40 

30*59 

0*19 

13*50 

30 

r  Flame  elongated  in  lamp,  and  gave 
\     evidence  of  going  out. 

60 

80*57 

30-76 

019 

13.50 

36 

•50 

80*39 

80-51 

0*12 

10*00 

36 

Very  explosive. 

60 

80*50 

30*74 

0-24 

1600 

42 

f  Lamp  could  not  be  held  in  this 
\      gas  without  fear  of  extinction. 

♦50 

30-41 

80-62 

0*21 

14-50 

42 

Aoi'  —It  was  remarkea  by  the  underviewer,  that  the  lamp  indicated  a  varying 
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amoant  of  gas  within  a  few  seconds  at  the  same  place.  These  changes  were  attri- 
buted to  the  heat  from  our  lamps  and  from  our  bodies,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
lamps  and  indicators  most  nearly  agreed  when  both  were  taken  into  the  gas  at  the 
same  instant 

(1)  It  was  agreed  that  this  was  held  10  seconds  too  long,  na  the  index  haod 
travelled  backwards. 

FIRESTONE,  signifies  a  stone  which  will  bear  the  heat  of  a  iiimace  without  injurj. 
In  geology  the  term  is  generally  applied  to  the  sandstone  which  occurs  at  the  top  of 
the  upper  green  sand  in  the  south  of  England,  which,  from  its  power  of  withstanding 
the  effects  of  heat,  is  frequently  used  for  lining  kilns  and  furnaces.  It  is  a  greenish 
calcareous  sandstone,  soft,  and  easily  worked  in  any  direction  when  first  taken  from 
the  quarry ;  but  on  exposure  it  becomes  extremely  hard  and  durable,  and  well  suited 
for  building  purposes.  Many  of  the  older  churches  in  Dorsetshire  are  built  of  this 
stone.— H.  W.  B. 

FIRE   WORKS.     See  Pyrotechnt. 

FIR-WOOD.  (^Abies.)  1.  The  Silver  Fir,  Pinus  abies,  {Sapin  Commm, 
Fr.;  Weiss  Oder  Edel  Tanne,  G^rm.)  2.  Scots  Fir,  Pintu  sylvegtris.  {Pin 
D'Ecosse,  Fr. ;  Kiefer  Oder  Fuhre,  Germ.)  These  are  valuable  as  timber-trees,  and 
for  the  resinous  juices  which  exude  from  them. 

FISH.  Many  of  the  parts  of  fish  enter  into  manufactures,  and  prepared  become 
articles  of  commerce.  The  true  isinglass  is  sometimes  sophisticated  by  the  skins  of 
common  fish.     Fish  oil  finds  employment  in  many  ways. 

Imported  fresh  fish  not  of  British  taking  in  1864,  154,107  cwts.,  the  computed 
real  value  of  them  being  137,007/.  Of  cured  or  salted  fish,  274,677  cwts.,  yalued  at 
295,057/. 

FISH  SKIN.  The  skin  of  the  dog-fish,  shark,  and  other  ganoids,  used  occasionally 
in  polishing  and  in  cleaning  rounded  and  irregular  works  in  pattern  making. 

FLAGSTONE:  a  stone  which  splits  freely  in  a  particular  direction  along  the 
original  lines  of  deposition  of  the  rock.  These  are  generally  sandstones,  and  the 
splitting  surfaces  are  frequently  produced  by  thin  laminse  of  mica;  but  thin  bedded 
limestones  also  furnish  flagstones,  of  which  some  beds  of  Purbeck  limestone  and 
the  Stouefield  slates  are  examples.  Flagstones  are  also  obtained  from  Lias  limestones, 
which  are,  in  fact,  thin  beds  of  indurated  clay. — H.  W.  B. 

FLAKE  WHITE.  This  name  is  applied  indiscriminately  to  pure  white  lead,  and 
to  the  trisnitrite  of  bismuth. 

FLAME  {Flamme^  Fr.  and  Germ.),  in  the  ordinary  acceptation,  is  the  combostloB 
of  a  mixture  of  an  inflammable  gas  or  vapour  with  air.  That  it  is  not,  as  many  sup- 
pose, combustion  merely  at  the  exterior  surface  where  the  gas  and  the  air  come 
in  contact  with  each  other,  is  proved  by  passing  a  fragment  of  phosphorus  or 
sulphur  into  the  centre  of  a  large  flame.  Either  of  these  bodies  ignited  in 
passing  through  the  film  of  flame  will  continue  to  bum  there  with  its  peculiar 
light ;  thus  proving  that  oxygen  is  mixed  with  the  vapour  in  the  interior.  If  we 
mix  good  coal  gas  with  as  much  atmospheric  air  as  can  convert  all  its  carbon  into 
carbonic  acid,  the  mixture  will  explode  with  a  feeble  blue  light;  but  if  we  mix  the 
same  gas  with  a  small  quantity  of  air,  it  will  bum  with  a  rich  white  flame ;  a  know- 
ledge of  this  fact  has  led  to  the  practice,  in  many  of  our  large  gas  works,  of  pumping 
air  into  the  gasometers  with  the  coal  gas,  a  dishonest  and  a  dangerous  system.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  carbonaceous  particles  are  precipitated,  as  Sir  H.  Davy  first  showed, 
in  the  interior  of  the  flame,  become  incandescent,  and  constitute  white  light :  for  fh>m 
the  ignition  of  solid  matter  alone  can  the  prismatic  rays  be  emitted  in  that  concen- 
trated union.  Towards  the  interior  of  the  flame  of  a  candle,  a  lamp,  or  a  gas  jet, 
where  the  air  is  scanty,  there  is  a  deposition  of  solid  charcoal,  which,  by  its  ignition, 
increases  in  a  high  degree  the  intensity  of  the  light.  If  we  hold  a  piece' of  fine  wire 
gauze  over  a  jet  of  coal  gas  close  to  the  orifice,  and  if  we  then  kindle  the  gas,  it  will 
bum  above  the  wire  with  its  natural  brilliancy  ;  but  if  we  elevate  the  gauze  progres- 
sively higher,  so  as  to  mix  more  and  more  air  with  it  before  it  reaches  the  burning 
point,  its  flame  will  become  fainter  and  less  white.  At  a  certain  distance  it  becomes 
blue,  like  that  of  the  above  explosive  mixture.  If  a  few  platina  wires  be  held  in  that 
dim  flame  they  will  grow  instantly  white  hot,  and  illuminate  the  apaitroent  On  re- 
versing the  order  of  this  experiment,  by  lowering  progressively  a  flat  piece  of  wire 
gauze  from  the  summit  towards  the  base  of  a  gas  flame,  we  shall  find  no  charcoal 
deposited  at  its  top,  because  plenty  of  air  has  been  introduced  there  to  convert  all  the 
carbon  of  the  gas  into  carbonic  acid ;  but  as  we  descend,  more  and  more  charcoal  will 
appear  upon  the  meshes.  At  the  very  bottom,  indeed,  where  the  atmospheric  air 
impinges  upon  the  gauze,  the  flame  is  blue,  and  no  charcoal  can  therefore  be  depo- 
sited. 

The  fact  of  the  increase  of  the  brilliancy  and  whiteness  of  flame  by  the  deyelopmeot 
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and  ignition  of  solid  matter  in  its  bosom,  illustrates  many  cnrious  phenomena.  We 
can  thus  explain  why  olefiant  gas  affords  the  most  yiyid  illumination  of  all  the  gases; 
because,  being  surcharged  with  charcoal,  its  hydrogen  lets  it  go  in  the  middle  of  the 
flame,  as  it  does  in  an  ignited  porcelain  tube,  whereby  its  solid  particles  first  get  ignited 
to  whiteness,  and  then  bum  away.  When  phosphorus  is  inflamed,  it  always  yields  a 
pure  white  light,  from  the  ignition  of  the  solid  particles  of  volatilised  phosphorus 
rapidly  converted  to  phosphoric  acid. 

In  the  blowpipe  flame  from  an  oil-lamp  or  a  candle,  the  inner  blue  flame  has  the 
grefttest  heat,  because  there  the  combustion  of  the  whole  fatty  vapour  is  complete. 
The  feeble  l*ght  of  burning  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  and  sulphur,  may,  upon  the 
principles  now  expounded,  be  increased  by  simply  placing  in  them  a  few  particles  of 
oxide  of  zinc,  slender  filaments  of  amianthus,  or  fine  platina  wire.  Upwards  of 
twenty  years  ago  Dr.  Ure  demonstrated,  in  his  public  lectures  in  Glasgow,  that  by 
narrowfaig  the  top  of  a  long  glass  chimney  over  an  argand  flame  either  from  oil  or 
coal  gaa,  the  light  could  be  doubled,  at  the  same  cost  of  material.  The  very  tall 
chimneys  used  by  the  lamp-makers  are  very  wasteful,  as  they  generate  a  strong 
corrent  of  air,  and  the  combustion  of  the  solid  matter  is  carried  on  with  great  rapidity. 
With  a  narrow  chimney  of  half  the  length  we  can  have  nearly  as  good  a  light,  and 
Mve  30  per  cent,  of  the  oil     See  Klowpipe. 

FLANDERS  BRICKS,  commonly  called  Bath  bricks.  These  are  made  in  large 
qoantities  at  Bridgewater,  from  the  silty  clay  deposited  in  the  estuary,  which  contains 
a  large  quantity  of  fine  sand.  These  bricks  are  much  used  for  domestic  purposes, 
also  in  niaking  founders'  cores,  and  for  polishing  some  steel  articles. 

FLANNEL.     A  plain  woollen  stuff  of  a  rather  open  and  slight  fabric.     See 

WOOI^LEN  MaNUTACTURES. 

Wales  is  the  country  in  which  flannel  was  originally  made,  and  the  Welsh  flannel 
is  stilJ  held  in  much  estimation.  Hand  labour  is  rarely  employed  in  the  produc- 
tion of  Welsh  flannel,  and  though  it  is  not  so  cheap  as  some  others,  the  quality  and 
finish  of  this  fabric  generally  causes  it  to  be  preferred  for  vests  worn  next  the 
■kin  and  similar  purposes.  Flannels  are  now  made  more  extensively  at  Rochdale  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  In  that  neighbourhood  the  manufacturers  produce 
the  greatest  variety  of  widths,  finish,  and  substance,  viz. :  the  thin,  the  medium,  the 
thick,  double  raised,  and  swanskin.  Saddleworth  produces  the  so-called  Saxony 
flannels,  which  are  much  admired,  and  some  varieties  are  produced  at  Leeds,  and 
finished  the  natural  colour  of  the  wool.  In  the  West  of  England  flannels  are  made, 
but  not  extensively,  and  in  Ireland  a  few  varieties  of  low  flannels  and  coatings, 
called  Galways,  are  manufactured  from  Irish  grown  wool 

FLASHINGS.  Pieces  of  lead  or  other  metal  let  into  the  joints  of  a  wall  so  as  to 
lap  over  the  gutters,  and  prevent  the  splasbings  of  rain  from  injuring  the  internal 


FLASK.  In  fonnderies,  a  shallow  iron  frame,  without  top  or  bottom,  used  for 
moolding.    The  lower  flask  is  called  a  drag. 

FLAT.  The  nameof  a  river  boat,  usually  flat-bottomed,  and  carrying  from  80  to 
ISO  tons.  This  term  is  also  applied  to  baskets  in  which  butter  is  now  sent  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  to  the  London  markets. 

FLAT  RODS.  In  mining,  a  series  of  rods  for  communicating  motion  from  the 
engine,  horizontally,  to  the  pumps  or  other  machinery  in  a  distant  shafl 

FLATTING.  The  operation  of  finishing  house  painting  so  as  to  prevent  the  un- 
pleasant glare,  which  arises  from  a  surface  left  in  simple  oil  colour.  The  flatting 
eoloQT  should  be  incorporated  with  a  large  quantity  of  spirits  of  turpentine.  This 
drying  leaves  a  dull  surface,  which  is  produced  by  the  resin  of  the  turpentine.  Unfor- 
tunately, from  the  high  price  of  turpentine,  naphtha  is  now  commonly  employed.  As 
naphtha  contains  no  resin,  the  colour  is  not  so  permanently  placed  upon  the  surface, 
it  washes  off  readily,  and  is  liable,  after  a  season,  to  fall  off  as  dust  This  substitution 
c»f  naphtha  should  therefore  never  be  allowed. 

FLATTING  MILL.  A  mill  for  rolling  out  metals  into  plates.  Cylinders  of 
great  power  are  employed  for  this  purpose. 

FLAUGHTS.     Tools  for  carding  wool,  used  chiefly  in  Scotland. 

FLAVIN.  A  yellow  dyestuff  imported  ftom  America,  and  used  as  a  substitute 
for  quercitron  bark,  tt  is  prepared  by  dissolving  it  in  hot  water,  with  which  it 
makes  a  somewhat  turbid  solution.  It  should  be  used  when  newly  dissolved,  for  if 
allowed  to  stand  it  deposits  a  brownish -yellow  mass,  in  consequence  of  its  not  being 
all  completely  soluble  in  water.  If  boiled  in  distilled  water  until  all  the  sbluble 
matter  is  taken  up,  and  the  clear  solution  decanted,  it  soon  yields  a  deposit.  The 
colour  produced  by  flavin  is  never  good  until  raised.  A  colour  dyed  by  it  weakens 
gradually  when  a  little  sulphuric  acid  has  been  added  ;  but  what  remains  retains  its 
brilliancy  by  raising,  and  in  respect  of  this  property  it  differs  A*om  bark. 
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The  qaantity  of  coIouriDg  matter  in  flavin  is  very  great,  its  valae  as  compared, 
with  bark  is  16  to  1,  or  one  ounce  of  flavin  is  equal  to  one  pound  of  quercitron  bark.- 
A  portion  burned  left  4*4  per  cent,  of  ash,  and  a  solution  of  it  gives  the  foUowiog^ 
reaction  with  salts  : — 

Persalts  of  iron      ....  Orange  black  precipitate. 

Protosalts  of  iron  -        -        -         .  Deep  greenish  black  precipitate. 

Protosalts  of  tin    -        -        -         -  Lemon  yellow  precipitate. 

Persalts  of  tin       -        -        -        -  Orange  yellow  precipitate. 

Alumina       -----  A  rich  yellow  precipitate. 

Acids  lighten  the  colour  of  the  solution,  and  alkalies  deepen  it,  rendering  it 
redder. — Napier, 

FLAVIN  DIN.  A  substance  isomeric  with  indin  and  Indigo  blue.  It  is  produced 
by  the  action  of  potash  on  indin.  Flavindin  may  be  obtained  in  largo  quantities  by 
continuing  the  ebulition  of  indin  with  solution  of  potash  for  a  long  time.  It  is 
purified  by  solution  in  water  containing  a  few  drops  of  ammonia,  and  precipitation 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  Flavindin  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  alcohol     See  Watts*  "  Dictionary  of  Chemistry.** 

FLAX  (Latin, /inum ;  French,  lin;  Italian  and  Spanish,  lino;  Portuguese,  b'liAo ; 
German  ^acAj;  Dutch  v/!cw),  the  Zinum  ii«itofiMtmum,  a  plant  of  the  class  Pentandria, 
order  Pentagynia,  in  the  system  of  Linuicus,  and  the  type  of  the  order  Linaeee,  in 
the  natural  system  of  Botany,  largely  cultivated  for  its  fibre  and  seed,  and,  next  to 
cotton,  the  most  extensively  used  raw  material  for  textile  manufacture  in  the  Tcgctable 
kingdom.  This  plant  was  primarily  a  native  of  Asia,  and  was  introduced  at  an  eariy 
period,  into  Europe.  Frequent  mention  is  made  of  it  in  scripture  history,  as  grown 
both  in  Palestine  and  in  Egypt,  as  well  as  of  the  fabrics  manufactured  from  its  fibre. 
It  was  probably  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Phcenician  traders,  or  the  Greek 
colonists  of  Egypt  and  Syria.     Homer  alludes  to  the  linen  manufacture  of  Greece. 

At  the  present  day,  the  flax  plant  is  grown  for  fibre  alone,  for  seed  alone,  <^  for 
both  products  together,  in  many  countries  of  the  eastern,  and  in  some  of  the  western 
hemisphere.  For  seed  alone,  in  Hindostan,  Turkey,  and  the  United  States  of  America; 
for  fibre  and  seed  in  Russia,  Belgium,  Holland,  France,  Germany,  Scandinavia,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  Great  Britain,  and  Egypt ;  m  Ireland,  chiefly  for 
the  fibre,  without  utilising  the  seed. 

The  average  annual  production  of  fibre,  in  the  chief  countries  where  flax  is  grown, 
is  as  follows:  — 

Torn. 

Russia 130,000 

France          ----.---  48,000 

Belgium 18,000 

Holland 9,000 

Austria         --.-..--  60,000 

Prussia          ...                 ...        -  32,000 

Ireland -  35,000 

Egypt 10,000 

aud  adding  all  other  countries,  we  may  estimate  the  entire  annual  weight  of  fibre 
produced  throughout  the  world,  at  400,000  tons. 

The  quantity  of  seed  may  be  taken  at  nearly  2,000,000  of  quarters.  At  the 
average  value  of  fibre  and  seed,  the  annual  production  in  all  countries,  of  the  former, 
may  be  given  in  value  at  20,000,000/1,  and  of  the  latter  at  .5,000,000/1,  making  in  all, 
25,000,000/.  as  the  worth  of  the  raw  produce,  before  its  conversion  into  woven  fkbrict 
and  feeding  stuffs. 

The  flax  plant  has  a  single  slender  stem,  varying  from  2  to  4  feet  in  height,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  soi'  and  the  season,  with  the  difference  of  dimate,  and 
mode  of  culture.  It  has  lanceolate,  sessile  leaves,  of  a  rich  green  colour,  and  branehet 
out,  at  the  top,  into  two  or  more  small  stems,  each  of  2  or  3  inches  in  length, 
and  bearing  light  blue  flowers,  succeeded  by  globular  capsules,  pointed  at  the  apex, 
and  bearing  8  to  10  seeds  of  a  reddish  brown,  when  ripe.  The  stem  of  the  plant 
consists  of  an  inner  part,  or  core,  sometimes  hollow,  but  more  frequently  solid,  com- 
posed of  ligneous  matter,  surrounded  with  a  bark  of  fibres,  which  are  united  to  each 
other  by  a  gum,  the  whole  being  sheathed  in  a  fine  epidermis.  The  plant  arrives  at 
maturity  in  14  or  15  weeks  after  the  seed  is  sown.  It  has  then  changed  to  a  pale 
yellow  or  straw  colour,  and  the  seeds  have  become  brown.  The  usual  period  of 
sowing,  in  European  countries,  is  from  March  to  May,  although  in  some  parts  of  the 
Continent  the  seed  is  put  in  the  ground  in  autumn,  but  in  this  case  nothing  is  gained, 
as  the  plant  becomes  mature  very  little  earlier  than  when  the  sowing  is  done  in 
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tpring.    It  is  grown  on  a  wide  range  of  soils,  sandy,  calcareons,  clay,  loam,  peaty,  &c^ 

bot  that  best  adapted  to  it  is,  either  a  deep,  fViable,  clay  loam,  or  the  alhivial  deposit 

of  rirere,  whether  along  their  banks,  their  deltas,  or  where  reclaimed  from  the  sea, 

IS  in  the  case  of  the  polders  of  Holland.     Deep  tillage,  good  drainage,  and  repeated 

palTerisalion  of  the  soil,  are  very  requisite.     'I  he  preparations  for  the  crop  are  begun 

in  vioter,  by  ploughing  the  surface,  and  turning  it  up  to  the  action  of  frost :  they 

are  completed  in  spring,  by  plowing  and  harrowing.     The  seed  is  sown  at  the  rate  of 

2}  bushels  per  statute  acre,  the  best  season   being  April.      In  the  British   Isles, 

Belgiam,  and  Holland,  the  fayourite  seed  is  obtained  from  Russia,  Riga  being  the 

pon  of  shipment     Dutch  seed  is  also  extensiyely  in  use  in  Ireland,  in  the  heavier 

daa  of  soils.     American  is  also  occasionally  used  in  Ireland,  and  a  good  deal  of 

home  grown  seed — the  first  year's  growth  from  Riga  seed  (one  year  from  the  barrel ), 

vhich  is  considered  quite  equal  to  the  parent.     No  manure  is  used  in  Ireland,  but  in 

Belgiam  and  France,  rape  cake  dissolved  in  urine  is  considered  very  useful.     The 

Ked  is  sown  broadcast,  and  the  soil  is  afterwards  rolled.     When  the  plant  is  a  few 

Joehes  high,  weeds  are  carefully  removed,  and  no  further  attention  is  necessary  until 

the  season  of  palling.     Flax  is  not  cut  with  the  scythe  or  sickle,  but  is  pulled  up  by 

thtioots.     About  the  middle  of  August  it  is  generally  ready  for  pulling,  in  the  British 

isiiDds,  bat  in  Belgium  and  France,  it  is  in  a  fit  state  2  to  3  weeks  earlier. 

The  after  treatment  varies  in  different  countries.     In  Russia,  part  of  Belgium  and 
Holland,  and  in  France,  the  plant  after  being  pulled,  is  dried  in  the  sun,  being  set  up 
on  the  root  end  in  two  thin  rows,  the  top  interlacing  in  the  form  of  the  letter  V in- 
verted.    The  sun  smd  air  soon  thoroughly  dry  the  stems,  and  they  are  then  made 
iBto  sheaves,  and  the  seed  afterwards  beaten  off.    The  stems  are  steeped  subseqnen'ly. 
Another  mode,  in  general  use  in  Ireland  and  in  part  of  Flanders,  is  to  steep  the  green 
stems  immediately  after  they  are  pulled.    In  Flanders,  the  seed  is  invariably  separated 
from  the  stems  before  the  latter  are  immersed  in  water.     In  Ireland,  although  this 
is  practiaed  to  some  extent,  yet  the  great  bulk  of  the  flax  crop  is  put  in  the  water  at 
ooee,  with  the  seed  capsules  attached,  and  consequently  there  is  a  very  considerable 
annual  loss  to  the  country,  by  this  waste  of  a  most  valuable  product  of  the  plant. 
In  the  Walloon  coontry  of  Belgium,  in  its  eastern  provinces,  and  in  the  greater  part 
of  Germany,  </eio>reMiii^  is  practised.     That  is,  in  place  of  immersing  the  stems  in 
water,  they  are  spread  thinly  on  short  grass,  and  the  action  of  the  dews  and  rains 
■himateiy  effect  what  immersion  in  a  running  stream  or  pool  accomplishes  in  a  much 
shorter  time,  namely,  the  decomposition  of  the  gum  which  binds  the  fibres  to  the  stem 
■ad'  to  each  other.     Fibre  obtained  by  this  method  is,  however,  of  very  inferior 
quality  and  colour. 

If  the  fibre  of  flax  be  separated  from  the  stem,  without  the  decomposition  of  this 
matter,  it  is  fcmnd  to  be  loaded  with  impurities,  which  are  got  rid  of  afterwards  in  the 
wet-spinning,  the  boiling  of  the  yarn,  the  subjection  of  the  woven  fabric  to  the  action 
of  an  alkaline  lye,  and  the  action  of  the  atmosphere, — of  rains  and  of  alternate  dippinps 
in  water,  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  which 
are  all  required  to  perfect  the  bleaching.  The  great  object,  therefore,  is  to  obtain  the 
fibre  as  nearly  free  from  all  foreign  substances  as  possible,  and,  consequently,  the 
mechanical  separation  of  it  i^om  the  woody  pith  of  the  stem  is  not  to  be  recora- 
mendcd. 

At  yarious  periods  attempts  have  been  made  to  prepare  flax  fibre  wit!iout  steeping. 
Weak  acids,  solutions  of  caustic  potash,  and  of  soda,  soap,  lye,  and  lime,  have  all  been 
tried,  but  have  all  been  found  objectionable.  In  1815  Mr.  Lee  brought  before  "  the 
trustees  of  the  linen  and  hempen  manufactures  of  Ireland  **  his  system  of  separating 
the  fibre  without  steeping.  He  alleged  that  a  large  yield  was  thus  obtained,  that  the 
colouring  matter  could  afterwards  be  discharged  by  the  most  simple  means,  and  that 
the  fibre  possessed  greater  strength.  But  it  was  found  that  the  system  was  practi- 
cally worthless.  In  1816,  Mr.  Pollard,  of  Manchester,  brought  forward  a  plan  of  the 
same  nature,  and  proposed  to  make  an  article  ftrom  flax,  which  could  be  spun  on 
cotton  machinery.  This  also  fell  to  the  ground.  In  France  and  Belgium,  at  different 
periods,  similar  projects  were  found  equally  impracticable.  In  1850,  and  again  in 
18.S7,  Mr.  Donlau  rcyived  the  same,  but  the  same  fatal  objections  prevented  the  success 
of  the  system.  The  fibre  was  loaded  with  impurities,  and  the  apparently  larger 
yield  oyer  steeped  fibre,  consisted  solely  of  these  very  impurities,  which  had  to  be 
got  rid  of  in  the  after  processes  of  manufacture.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  recog- 
nised that  the  **  dry  separated  "  fibre  can  be  rendered  useful  for  one  class  of  mantl- 
fhetures,  yix.,  those  where  no  bleaching  is  necessary,  and  its  great  strength  is  here 
an  object  For  ropes,  rick-covei-s,  tarpaulins,  railway-waggon  covers,  &c.,  where 
pitch  or  tar  arc  used,  and  prevent  the  decomposing  action  of  moisture  and  of  atmo- 
spheric changes^  this  mode  of  obtaining  flax  fibre  is  highly  nsefal. 

The  immersion  of  the  flax  stems  in  water,  cither  as  palled  full  of  sap,  or  aft<»t 
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drying,  appears,  as  yet,  to  be  the  best  mode  of  effectiug  the  decomposition  of  tbc 
gum,  and  obtaining  the  fibre  pure,  or  nearly  so.  The  water  most  suitable  for  this 
purpose  is  that  obtained  from  surface  drainage,  springs  generally  holding  more  or 
less  of  mineral  matters  in  solution.  Spring-water  from  a  calcareous  soil  is  peculiarly 
unsuitable,  the  carbonate  of  lime  which  it  contains  being  adverse  to  the  putrefactive 
fermentation  of  the  vegetable  extractive.  In  Russia,  much  of  the  flax  grown  is 
steeped  in  lakes.  In  UoUand,  it  is  always  steeped  in  pools  filled  with  the  surface 
drainage.  In  France  and  Belgium,  it  is  either  steeped  in  pools  or  rivers.  In  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  generally  in  pools,  though  occasionally  in  rivers.  The  most  cele- 
brated steep-water  in  the  world  is  the  river  Lys,  which  rises  in  the  north  of  France, 
and  flows  through  the  west  of  Belgium,  joining  the  Escant  at  Ghent.  Although  the 
water  of  this  stream  has  been  analysed,  chemists  have  not  been  able  to  discover  why  it 
should  be  so  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  steeping  of  flax.  All  along  its  course  flax 
is  steeped.  The  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  factors,  who  purchase  the  dried  stems  from 
the  growers,  and  undertake  all  the  after  processes,  selling  the  fibre  to  merchants  when 
it  has  been  prepared  for  sale.  The  apparatus  in  use  consists  of  wooden  crates,  12  feet 
long,  8  wide,  and  3  deep.  The  sheaves  of  fiax-straw  are  placed  erect  in  the  crates, 
and  the  root  ends  of  one  are  tied  to  the  top  ends  of  another,  to  secure  uniformity  of 
packing.  The  crate,  when  filled,  is  carried  into  the  river,  and  anchored  there,  the 
upper  part  being  sunk  by  the  weight  of  stones,  6  inches  underneath  the  surface.  The 
period  of  steeping  begins  in  May,  and  ends  about  September.  The  previous  year's 
crop  is  thus  steeped,  having  lain  over  in  the  state  of  dried  straw  during  the  winter. 
All  the  flax  thus  treated  produces  fibre  of  a  yellowish  white  colour,  very  soft  and 
lustrous,  with  very  finely  divided  filaments,  and  strong.  From  it  almost  exclusively 
is  made  cambric,  the  finest  shirtings,  and  damask  table-linen.  It  is  a  strange  fact 
that  flax  straw  is  brought  to  the  Lys,  from  a  great  distance,  and  even  from  Holland,  as 
no  other  water  has  yet  been  found  to  give  such  good  fibre. 

In  1847  a  new  system  of  steeping  was  introduced  in  Ireland,  by  Mr.  Schenck,  of 
New  York.  It  had  been  successfully  tried  in  America  on  hemp,  and  the  inventor 
crossed  the  Atlantic  to  try  its  efficacy  on  flax.  His  plan  consisted  in  hastening  the 
putrefactive  fermentation  of  the  vegetable  extractive  by  artificially  raising  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  to  90^  Fahrenheit  By  this  means  instead  of  an  uncertain 
period  of  seven  to  twenty-one  days  being  required  for  the  steep,  according  to  the  state 
of  the  weather  and  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  the  flax  was  retted  uniformly 
in  sixty  hours.  The  flax  straw,  after  the  separation  of  the  seed,  is  placed  in  wooden 
or  brick  vats,  and  the  heat  is  communicated  by  forcing  steam  into  a  coil  of  iron  or 
leaden  pipes,  placed  under  a  false  bottom  perforated  with  holes. 

The  annexed  plan  (Jig.  795c)  of  a  retting  on  Schenck*s  system,  capable  of  consuming 
annually  the  produce  of  400  acres  of  flax,  and  employing,  in  all  the  operations  of 
seeding,  steeping,  drying,  and  scutching,  30  men  and  55  girls  and  boys,  or  im  aggre- 
gate of  85  persons,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  arrangements.  The  seeding-hoose 
requires  to  be  of  large  size,  as  flax  straw  is  a  bulky  article.  It  is  on  the  ground  floor, 
for  the  convenience  of  carting  in  the  flax.  The  loft  above  it  is  used  for  cleaning  and 
storing  the  seed.  The  vat  and  spreading-rooms  are  in  a  building  of  one  story  only, 
built  with  a  vaulted  roof  resting  on  pillars.  That  part  of  the  roof  which  is  over 
the  vats  has  lower  windows  to  aid  the  escape  of  the  vapours  from  the  vats.  The 
drying  sheds  at  the  top  of  the  plan  arc  on  an  open  space,  well  exposed  to  the  wind, 
and  fifty  or  s'xty  feet  apart  The  hot  air  rooms  or  desiccating  house  are  fire-proof^ 
each  room  capable  of  containing  the  flax  turned  out  in  one  day's  work.  The  scalch 
mill,  with  engine  and  boiler-house,  complete  the  plan. 

The  advantages  of  this  system  were  so  manifest  that  it  was  speedily  adopted  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  the  Continent  It  was  found,  however,  to 
have  some  defects.  The  small  quantity  of  water  soon  became  thoroughly  saturated 
with  the  products  of  decomposition,  and  the  fibre  of  the  flax,  when  dried,  was,  conse- 
quently, found  loaded  with  a  yellow  powder,  offensive  to  the  smell,  causing  incon- 
venience in  the  preparing  and  spinning,  and  worse  still,  acting  prejudicially  on  the 
quality  of  the  fibre  itself,  rendering  it  harsh  and  dry. 

To  obviate  these  defects,  Mr.  Pownall,  of  Lond«)n,  conceived  the  idea  of  pressing 
the  flax  straw,  immediately  when  taken  out  of  the  steep,  between  a  pair  of  smooth 
cast-iron  cylinders,  while,  at  the  same  time,  a  stream  of  water  played  upon  the  rollers. 
By  these  means  the  foul  water  of  the  vat  is  pressed  out  of  the  flax  stems,  which  are 
flattened  and  braised,  thus  tending  to  aid  the  separation  of  the  btmdles  of  fibres  into 
minute  filaments,  while  the  stream  of  water  effectually  washed  away  all  remaining 
impurities. 

It  has  recently  been  found  that  better  fibre  can  be  obtained  by  reducing  the  tem- 
perature and  extending  the  time  of  steeping.  The  most  perfect  adaptation  of  Scbenck's 
system  is  at  the  retUry  of  M.  Auguste  Scrivc,  near  Lille,  and  fig.  796  is  a  repre- 
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four  iocliet  tliirk  a,  catching  the  lops  on  the  vhole  length  of  each  row  of  bonilM. 
Thew  strip*  of  wood  are  kept  firm  hy  cross  iron  liolders  b,  sccared  by  iron  ban  r, 
faitened  to  pieces  of  vcxid  d,  worlied  into  the  side  irallB  of  the  tanli,  leaviag  »  tnrfaci 
of  four  iaches  deep  of  irater  over  Ibe  (op  of  the  fiat.  When  the  lank  has  hecn  filled 
vith  «old  water  through  ihe  wooden  shoot  B,  the  whole  is  rapidlj  heated  to  'i' 
Fahrenheit,  by  means  of  Bt«am  pipes  coiled  under  Ihe  false  bottom.  A  second  opn 
shoot  F,  carries  healed  water  at  90°  lo  discbarge  on  Ihe  surface,  besides  two  closed 
pipes  o  o,  ODe  of  which  brings  hot  water  of  Ibe  same  temperalure,  and  Ihe  other  cold 
water.  When  fenuenlBtioD  sets  in,  which  is  ordinarily  in  eight  hours,  the  pipe,  m 
well  as  the  ahootof  water  at  90°,  is  set  at  play.  The  first  lo  create  a  continual  carat 
of  fresh  water  through  the  mass  of  flai,  clearing  off  Ihe  products  of  decompontion, 
and  bringing  them  to  Ibe  surface ;  the  second  to  drive  this  foul  water  to  the  openiap 
H  B,  where  it  is  discharged  by  the  overfiow.  The  two  pipes  with  heated  and  edd 
water  going  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  as  well  as  the  two  shoots  containing  cold  and 
hot  water,  to  go  10  the  surface,  are  also  made  use  of  to  equalise  the  temperatare  daring 
the  whole  operation,  which  is  ascertained  by  the  use  of  a  thermometer  in  the  sqntie 
wooden  boi  J  i.  The  steeping  of  coarse  slraw  requires  36  to  48  hoar«,  mediam 
qualities  50  to  60  hours,  and  the  finer  descriptions  60  to  72  hours.  The  **  wet  roll- 
ing "  between  cylinders  after  the  steep  is  nccompnnied  by  a  shower  of  water  al  7S°> 
not  on  the  flax  but  on  the  top  of  the  cylinders.     This  remores  the  reniainiDg  impa- 

tained  from  the  waste  water  of  a  spinning-mill,  or  from  a  condensing  ileum -engine. 

Flax  steeped  by  Schenck's  system  is  dried  in  various  ways.  Some  retlers  hare 
drying  houses  with  heated  air,  others  set  up  the  flax  loosely  on  the  root  end,  in  the  field, 
or  spread  it  thinly  on  the  grass,  while  others,  again,  clasp  it  between  two  slendrr 
pieces  of  wood  about  a  yard  in  length,  and  hang  Ihese  up  in  a  building  open  at  the 
•ides,  so  that  a  current  of  atmospheric  air  is  constantly  passing  through. 

In  18S2  another  mode  of  retting  flax  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Watt,  of  Glasgoir. 
Instead  of  immersing  the  stems  in  water,  be  subjected  ibem  to  the  action  of  steam. 
Square  iron  chambers  were  employed,  in  which  the  flai  slraw  was  packed.  The  door 
by  which  it  was  introduced  was  (hen  fastened  by  bolts  or  nuts,  and  steam  was  then 
driven  in.  The  steam  penetrated  the  stems  of  the  fiax.  and  being  partially  condensed 
on  the  top  and  sides  of  the  iron  chamber,  a  constnnt  drip  of  water,  lukewarm,  fell  upon 
Ihe  flax.     In  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  the  stems  were  remored,  and,  after  being  dtied. 
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dutMMtmlvMof  ■greyiilieoIinir,indiirMBt  flnlvellttionglit  arbyinuiii&climn  ; 
tiK  end,  on  more  extended  trisla  it  wu  foond  to  possess  teveral  defects,  and 
I'i  ijMem  is  DM  now  csnicd  ouL 
Anocher  tj«Km  <rf  treating  flu  wu  introduced  hy  M.  Clanu^n,  a  Betgiul,  and  for 
"  "  "■""  ''  attracted  mneh  altenlion.  He  separated  the  fibre  from  the  stemirithout 
llben,  bf  the  emplajnteot  of  acids  and  alkalies,  he  got  rid  of  the  Tegetablc 
Mil aelne  aod ol her  inipnrit les.  and  produced  a  flbrons  mass  atrongl;  resembling  cotton. 
He  prof  fed  to  make  an  article  capable  of  being  spun  with  cottna  or  vooL  The 
hi^ier  ntw  of  flax  fibre,  howeier.  was  a  great  obstacle,  and  at  present  the  onl^  use 
■aiiBOf  Itiaproceasiatoconrertscntahingtow  —  therefiise  flax  fibre — into  an  article 
(>  be  qna  «ilh  wool,  and  even  thii  is  practised  to  but  a  *erf  small  extent. 

Mean*.  Barton  and  Pje's  patent  ijig.  797)  is  a  modification  of  the  hot  water  Iteep. 
Bj  thia  process  ihi^  llai  siniw,  sflt^r  the  seed  is  remoied,  is  pnued  Ihroagh  a  machine 
aoupMed  of  plain  and  crimping  rollers,  by  the  combined  action  of  which  the  woody 
prt  is  rendered  easily  separable  from  the  fibre.  The  Intler  is  then  placed  in  a  *nt, 
tuMing  abont  a  ton,  whidi  is  snbaeqnentl;  filled  with  cold  water.  This  *at  has  a  per- 
fenud  IUm  boUom,  nnder  which  steam,  with  a  preunre  of  50  lbs.  to  an  inch,  is  in- 
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is  cont'maed  antil  the  liquid  in  the  vat  reaches  80^  Fahrenheit  The  flax  rcroains  in 
it  at  this  temperature  for  thirty  hours,  when  the  surface  of  the  liquid  is  covered  with  a 
saponaceous  froth.  Then  an  apparatus  of  cross  hars  of  wood,  closely  fitting  into  the 
interior  of  the  yat,  and  pressed  by  two  powerful  screws,  expresses  the  imparities  from 
the  fibre.  The  supply  of  the  fuller's  earth  is  stopped,  and  cold  water  is  alone  sa^ 
plied  with  the  steam,  so  regulated  that  the  temperature  is  by  degrees  raised  to  150°, 
the  pressure  being  continued  until  the  water  appears  free  f^om  impurities.  The  water 
is  then  withdrawn  from  the  Tat  through  a  valve  in  the  bottom,  and  a  pressure  equal  to 
200  tons  is  applied  to  the  mass  of  the  flax.  It  remains  under  this  pressure  for  four  houn, 
when  it  is  half  dry.  It  is  then  taken  out  and  dried  in  sheds  open  at  the  sides  to  the 
air.  The  fibre  produced  by  Mr.  Pye*s  method  appears  of  good  quality  and  strongs 
but  the  system  has  not  as  yet  been  carried  out  on  a  suflSciently  large  scale  to  admit  of 
a  decided  opinion  on  its  merits. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  plan  of  M.  Terwangue,  of  Lille,  who  employs  hot 
water  at  a  temperature  of  15^  to  17°  centigrade^  60°  Fahr.,  in  which  chalk  and  char- 
coal have  been  placed.  His  process  requires  seventy-  two  hours  on  the  average,  aad 
he  employs  brick  tanks.     The  water  is,  as  in  all  the  preceding  cases,  heated  by  steam. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  steeping,  reference  may  be  made  to  a  process  patented 
by  Mr.  F.  M.  Jennings,  of  Cork,  by  means  of  which  coarse  flax  fibre  is  rendered 
capable  of  being  subdivided  into  minute  filaments,  or,  in  other  words,  made  fine. 
While  the  fibre  of  cotton  is  incapable  of  subdivision,  that  of  flax,  as  viewed  throagfa 
the  microscope,  is  seen  to  consist  of  a  bundle  of  extremely  delicate  filaments  adhering 
together,  so  that  fine  and  coarse  flax  are  really  relative  terms.  Mr.  Jennings  throws 
down  upon  the  flax  fibre,  as  it  appears  in  commerce,  a  small  quantity  of  oil,  say  half 
an  ounce  to  the  pound  of  fibre.  He  effects  this  by  boiling  the  fibre  in  an  alkaline  soap 
lye,  washing  with  water,  and  then  boiling  in  water  slightly  acidulated  with  pyrolig- 
neous  acid,  which  decomposes  the  soap  and  leaves  its  fatty  constituent  on  the  fibre. 
It  is  afterwards  washed  once  more,  and  is  then  found  to  be  soft  and  silky,  and  the 
coarse  fibres  capable  of  being  readily  separated  on  the  hackle,  while  the  strength  is 
not  apparently  reduced.  There  is  also  a  greater  facility  in  the  bleaching  of  the  linen 
made  from  flax  fibre  so  treated,  and  less  loss  in  weight  m  the  bltfaching  process. 

While  some  of  the  inventions  referred  to  for  hastening  and  equalising  the  time  of 
steeping  are  being  carried  out  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  promise  well,  when  brought 
to  a  greater  degree  of  perfection  by  experience  in  practical  working,  to  be  yet  more 
largely  employed,  the  great  mass  of  the  flax  grown  throughout  the  globe  is  steeped  in 
pools,  rivers,  or  lakes.  It  will,  therefore,  be  most  advisable  to  follow  the  processes,  as 
practised  by  the  growers  or  factors. 

When  the  flax  has  been  sufficiently  retted,  t.  e.  when  on  taking  a  few  stalks  oot  oi 
the  water  the  fibre  can  be  readily  separated  by  the  fingers  along  its  entire  length  from 
the  woody  interior,  it  is  removed  from  the  water,  and  placed  to  drain  on  the  banks  of 
the  pool  or  river.  It  is  then  taken  to  a  closely  shorn  grass-field  or  old  pasture  land, 
and  spread  thinly  and  evenly  on  the  ground.  In  Flanders,  however^  the  system  of 
drying  is  somewhat  different  Instead  of  being  spread  flat  on  the  ground,  the  sheaves 
are  divided  into  four  portions,  and  these  are  set  upright  in  capelUs,  i,  e^  the  butt  ends 
are  spread  widely  out  in  a  circle  on  the  ground,  and  the  tops  are  kept  close  together. 
By  this  means  the  sun  and  air  soon  dry  the  flax.  When  thoroughly  dried  it  is  tied 
up  in  sheaves,  and  after  remaining  a  few  days  in  the  usual  form  of  a  grain  stack,  it  is 
ricked.     In  this  state  it  may  remain  for  years  without  the  fibre  being  deteriorated. 

The  next  process  is  termed  scutching  (French,  ieiUage)^  and  is  intended  to  separate 
the  fibre  from  the  woody  matter  of  the  stem,  and  thus  to  make  it  fit  for  the  spinner. 
The  first  part  of  this  process  is  to  bruise  the  stems  thoroughly,  so  that  while  the  fibre, 
from  its  tenacity,  is  intact,  the  brittle  woody  part  is  flattened  and  broken  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  admit  of  its  easily  being  beaten  off  by  the  action  of  the  scutch-blade  or 
scutch-mill.  In  most  countries  the  bruising  is  done  by  hand.  In  Flanders  and  France 
the  flax  straw  is  first  laid  flat  on  the  ground,  the  sheaf  being  untied  and  spread  thinly, 
and  the  workman,  placing  his  foot  upon  it.  beats  it  with  an  instrument  called  a  mail^ 
having  a  curved  handle  and  a  heavy  square  indented  mallet, ^^.  799. 

The  next  part  of  the  process  is  to  give  the  flax  repeated  blows  in  a  machine  termed 
a  braci  or  braque,  fiy.  800.  This  is  generally  made  of  wood,  but  sometimes  of  iron, 
and  consists  of  two  rows  of  grooves  t  t,  the  upper  one  moving  on  a  pivot  at  the 
socket  8  A  stout  pole  p  runs  from  end  to  end  of  the  upper  row  of  teeth.  The  larter 
are  wedge-shaped,  4 J  inch  deep,  1^  inches  thick  at  top,  and  33  J  inches  long  from  the 
head  h  to  the  socket  s.  The  head  weighs  about  8  lbs.  and  is  10  inches  long,  and  3| 
inches  thick.  The  lower  row  of  teeth  consists  of  four,  while  the  upper  is  three,  fitting 
into  the  interstices.     The  best  wood  for  the  machine  is  that  of  the  apple-tree. 

Next  comes  the  scutching  proper,  still  following  the  Belgian,  French,  and  Duteh 
method  of  hand- work.     Affcr  the  flax  has  been  bruised  by  the  mail,  and  crashed  bj 
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the  kaqwe,  it  is  ready  for  the  scatching  process.     In  Belgium  and  France  the  method 
punned  is  hj  the  employment  of  a  wooden  stand  (Jig.  801).      A  broad  pbnk  of 


pbe  or  beech,  aboat  4  feet  high,  and  rather  more  than  a  foot  broad,  aboat  }  inch 
thtek«  is  fixed  in  a  wooden  sole  b.  3  feet  from  this  sole  is  a  cut  in  the  wood  of  the 
■pright  plank,  about  l|  to  2  inches  wide.  This  cut  serves  for  the  introduction  of  a 
baadfal  of  the  flax  straw,  braised  as  before  described,  and  the  workman  holding  it  three* 

801 


803 


Ibarths  ezpoaed  through  the  slit,  beats  it  with  a  tool  called  the  scutch-blade,^.  802. 
It  is  mad*e  of  walnut  wood,  and  is  very  tough  and  flexible.  In  Ireland  the  system 
of  scutching  by  hand  is  rery  rude,  and  prevails  chiefly  in  the  western  counties.  A 
brake  similar  to  that  of  Belgium  is  employed,  but  instead  of  the  Belgian  scutch  tool, 
a  rude  iostroment  is  employed,  generally  of  ash- wood,  in  the  form  of  a  sword  blade. 

It  most  be  stated  that  the  system  of  handscutching  is  only  to  be  recommended  where 
the  quality  of  the  flax  fibre  is  so  superior  as  to  render  economy  in  waste  of  primary 
importance,  or  else  where  the  wages  of  labour  are  so  low,  as  to  render  the  pow^r  of 
nacbinery  of  little  consequence,  as  regards  economy.  But,  where  wages  are  high, 
and  flax  of  medium  or  low  quality,  there  is  no  question  that  machine-scutching  is  the 
moat  advisable,  and  the  most  economical  This  has  been  especially  recognised  in 
Ireland,  where  in  1857,  1037  scutch  mills  were  in  operation,  when  the  growers  sent 
their  crops  to  be  prepared  for  market,  at  a  reasonable  rate,  much  less  than  hand^ 
scotching  would  have  cost  Scutch  mills  have  been  introduced  with  advantage  into 
Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium,  France,  Italy,  and  Egypt. 
In  Ireland,  although  in  several  districts  flax  is  scutched  by  hand,  machine  or  mill 
seutehuig  has  been  for  more  than  half  a  century  in  operation.  As  in  the  hand- 
seotehing,  the  operation  consists  of  two  processes:  first,  the  bruising  of  the  stems, 
and  ieemdly,  tiie  beating  away  of  the  woody  parts  from  the  fibre.    The  original 
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■jttem  of  bmiaiiig  l*  slill  verj  general.  It  conaiits  of  ■  set  of  thret  nnooth  voodra 
Tijlen,  one  undemralh  and  tbe  iwo  others  above  il,  parallel  to  each  other,  uid  ou  ol 
them  horizontal  to  the  lower  roller.  The  labourer  tils  opposite  the  loner  roller,  tot 
inertia  handful  of  flax  itrav  between  the  latter  and  the  upper  oue.  which  Uhoriionlal 
to  it.  The  fiai  being  drawn  in  and  bruised  between  these,  passei  up  between  tbe  iwa 
tipper  rollers,  and  reappears  at  tbe  outside.  It  ii  again  put  Ihroagh,  once  or  twice. 
according  to  its  thicknesii,  or  to  its  being  more  or  lesi  steeped,  and  the  fibre,  ccnue- 
queully,  more  or  less  easily  freed  from  the  ligneous  part.  The  (cnlching  •pparatBS 
coDsisU  of  a  wooden  shaft,  to  which  are  attached,  at  intervals,  like  radii  of  a  eirel*, 
short  arm^,  to  which  are  nailed  the  tlocis,  which  are  paraUelognm  shaped  blade*  gf 
hard  wood,  with  the  edges  paniallj  sharpened.  The  labourer  itanda  befide  in  np- 
right  wooden  plank,  verj  similar  to  that  figured  in  the  descripliou  of  the  Belgian 
haad -scutching  apparatus,  and  through  just  such  a  slit  exposes  one  half  of  the  haodftil 
of  bruised  flax -straw  to  the  action  of  the  stocks,  which  revolve  with  rapiditj  along 
with  the  shaft,  and  slrike  the  flax  straw,  beating  off  the  ligneoas  matter,  and  leaving 
the  fibre  clear.  When  the  end  exposed  to  the  Stooki  is  cleaned,  the  workman  tnms 
the  handful  and  exposes  the  other  cud.  It  is  usual  to  have  *  set  of  either  two  or 
three  tDen.  at  as  many  different  stands,  and  instead  of  each  ihorougiil;  clearing  oat 
the  handful  of  flax,  he  only  partially  does  so  ;  the  second  then  takes  it  up  and  fiuishe* 
it;  or,  if  there  be  three  in  the  set.  he  does  not  qaite  clean  it,  bat  handa  it  over  to  the 
third  to  dn  so.  In  the  latter  case,  the  StsI  workman  Is  called  the  bufftr,  the  (ecood 
the  midiller,  and  the  third  the  finithrr.  The  motive  power  in  these  Ecutch-miUs  ii 
Keneralty  water ;  in  some  coses  they  are  wind-mills,  and  in  a  few  inilances  they  are 
driven  by  liorsee.  Lalterly.  (he  use  of  steam -engines  has  conaiderably  increased,  m 
b.'inj;  more  to  be  depended  upon  than  water,  which  frequently  fail*  in  a  dry  teaMu. 


It  ha*  been  found  that  the  woody  waste  produced  in  the  scntchiag,  is  quile  ■ufficient 
fuel  for  the  bailer,  without  its  being  necessary  to  pnrchasc  coal  or  peat,  and  tbii  waste 
had  hitherto  been  applied  to  no  useful  purpose,  being  with  the  greatcat  dlflicolty  de- 
composable for  manure. 

The  first  improvement  on  this  old  scutch-mill  apparatus  was  tbe  introdnetion.  by 
Mesan.  MacAdam  Brolhen,  of  Belfast,  of  a  machine  for  bruising  the  flax  straw, 
prior  to  steeping,  and  it  has  since  heen  extensively  employed,  with  very  aatiafactorj 
results.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  fluted  tollers,  running  vertically  on  each  other,  the 
flntings  varying  in  width,  the  wideat  let  being  the  firtt  through  whieli  the  flax  ctrav 
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piT».  and  the  otiwn  diminuIuDg  in  iiidtb,  nolil  the  finest  is  the  Jut  While  acliDK 
Urooglj  OD  Uie  ligdeoo*  matter,  at  the  Eame  time  bruising  and  crimping  it,  and  re- 
ducing it  alPKMt  to  powder,  it  do«s  not  injure  or  disarrange  the  fibres.  One  breaking 
machioe  oTthis  conitruction  i«  capable  of  supplying  12  sctilching  standi  of  Che  ordi- 
Buzj  mill.  It  ii  attended  b;  two  boys,  one  to  feed  Ibe  flai-Etraw  into  the  micbioe, 
bj  means  of  a  feeding  table,  and  the  other  to  remoie  it  at  the  oppoiite  extrumiiy. 
Once  passing  through  Ibe  machine  is  quite  luflicient  1o  prepare  the  fiaa  straw 
ibaroDfjbly  for  being  scutched.  The  force  required  to  drive  it  is  one  horae-power. 
Hg-  SOS  will  best  show  its  consli^ctton  and  mode  of  action. 

It  baring  been  found  that  manj  disadvnntages  were  inherent  in  the  old  scutch- 
miU,  scTerml  pennns  have  set  themselves  to  work  to  supply  a  machine  which  would 
redaec  the  cost  of  labour,  obTiaie  the  acceuiiy  of  obtaining  skilled  workmen,  and 
diminish  the  great  waste  of  fibre,  which  was  but  too  frcqueot  in  the  ordinary  mill. 
Amoiig  the   most  succesaful  of  these  scutcbing-niachint's,  is  an  inrention  of  Mr. 


Mmc-Bride,  of  Armagh,  Irelnnd,  j^. 


CBtt-iion  frame,  at 


(*eh  end  of  which  is  a  eomportmenl,  enelosing  a  doable  set  of  beatert,  of  peculiar 
constmction,  which  reToNe  rapidly  in  a  contrary  direction,  striking  alternately  on 
(Bch  ndeof  the  flax,a«  it  isaubmitled  to  their  action,  and  thoroughly  remOTJog  the 
woody  part,  which  falls  down  in  dust  into  a  pit  or  hollow  under  the  machine.  In 
order  to  carry  tho  flax  gradually  tbroagli  the  machine,  and  present  it  in  a  proper 
mann*^  to  the  beatera,  in  succession,  an  endless  double  rope  is  introduced,  carried  in  • 
the  hollow  of  a  large  grooved  wheel,  in  which  it  is  kept  light,  by  meaos  of  tension 
weights.  The  fiai-itraw,  made  into  bandfuls,  ii  introduced  at  A,  under  the  double 
rope,  at  one  end  of  the  machine,  and  is  at  once  grasped  by  it  firmly,  rather  above  lis 
middle,  and  carried  along  slowly,  by  the  movenivot  of  the  grooved  wheel,  natil  it 
rnten,  hanging  downwards,  the  compartment  b,  containing  the  first  set  of  bealers.  Ry 
the  time  the  flax-straw  has  been  carried  through  them,  all  its  lower  half,  which  bus 
been  eipoaed  to  the  action  of  the  beaters,  is  cleaned  out,  and  the  rope,  passing  on  a 
short  way  fiirther,  Brrires  st  a  point  where  a  second  grooved  whecWs  revolving,  fur- 
nished with  ropes  in  like  manner,  but  arranged  at  a  rather  tower  level.  By  a  simple 
arrangement,  the  flax  is  here  transferred  from  one  set  of  ropes  to  the  other,  the 
•MODd  set  grasping  it  near  it«  lowest  end,  thus  leaving  all  the  uncleaned  part,  or  npptr 
half,  reuly  to  ba  icntohed.     The  second  wheel  moves  on,  and  earries  the  flax  to- 
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ifards  the  compartment  containing  the  second  set  of  beaters,  cleaning  all  the  upper 
portion  of  the  flax.  It  then  issues  out  at  d,  cleaned  throughout,  and  is  received  by  a 
person  placed  there  for  that  purpose,  who  makes  it  up  into  the  usual  package  for  sale, 
I6:flbs.  A  constant  succession  of  similar  handfuls  of  flax-straw  are  thus  kept  pass- 
ing through  the  machine  without  interruption,  e  e  are  the  beaters,  F  f  are  two  cones, 
carrying  a  leather  baud,  which  gives  the  motion  to  the  ropes,  or  carrying  apparatus. 
By  shifting  the  position  of  this  band  towards  one  end  or  the  other  of  the  cones,  the 
speed  of  the  carrying-ropes  may  be  varied  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  keep  the  flax  a  longer 
or  shorter  time  under  the  beaters.  Some  kinds  of  flax  require  more  scutching  than 
others,  o  o  are  the  ^riving  pulleys,  for  giving  motion  to  the  machine,  by  means  of  a 
band  from  motive  power,  which  may  be  steam,  water,  wind,  or  horses.  Each  pair  cf 
pulleys  drives  one  set  of  beaters  separately  from  the  other  set,  and  hence,  if  requisite 
to  drive  one  set  faster  than  the  other,  which  is  sometimes  the  case  when  the  top  end 
of  the  flax  is  hard  to  clean,  this  is  easily  done  by  using  a  similar  pulley  on  the  machine, 
or  a  larger  drum  on  the  driving  sbafL  h  n  are  the  tension  weights  and  levers  for 
keeping  tight  the  carrying-ropes.  J  j  are  bearers  of  wood  for  carrying  the  fhime  of 
the  machine.  K  K  are  pits  underneath  the  compartments  containing  the  beaters, 
and  are  for  receiving  the  woody  dust  as  it  falls  from  the  flax-straw.  The  machine 
occupies  a  space  of  11^  feet,  by  10  feet,  but  some  space  is  required  round  it  for 
handling  the  flax.  The  height  of  the  machine  is  6^  feet  The  power  required  is 
three-horse. 

M.  Mertens,  of  Gheel,  Belgium,  has  invented  a  scutching-machine,  which  merits 
notice.  It  is  portable  and  cheap,  and  requires  the  attendance  of  only  boys  or  girls,  to 
put  the  flax -straw  in  and  take  the  scutched-fibre  out.  The  action  is  something  similar 
to  that  of  the  Irish  scutch-miil,  but  the  bruised  flax-straw  is  placed  in  iron  clasps,  one 
end  being  flrst  cleaned  out,  and  then  the  clasps  opened,  the  flax-straw  reversed,  and  a 
second  insertion  in  the  machine  clears  out  the  other  end. 

Messrs.  Rowan,  of  Belfast,  have  very  recently  introduced  a  scutching  machine, 
whose  action  differs  from  all  hitherto  in  use.  The  flax- straw  is  not  previously 
bruised,  but  is  at  once  fastened  in  iron  clasps,  which  are  placed  in  a  slide,  the  action 
of  the  machine  carrying  them  on  along  one  side,  while  two  parallel  bars  of  iron, 
toothed,  comb  the  straw  and  separate  the  woody  part  from  the  fibre.  The  first 
portion  of  these  bars  have  coarse  teeth,  and  the  teeth  become  closer  by  degrees  up  to 
the  end  of  the  slide.  There  a  workman  or  boy  takes  out  the  clasps,  unscrews  the 
nuts  fastening  them,  and  reverses  the  position  of  the  straw,  so  that  the  portion  not 
previously  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  machine  is  now  presented  to  it,  while  that 
already  cleaned  out  is  untouched.  The  machine  is  double,  i.  e.  has  two  sides  of 
combs,  each  capable  of  containing  twelve  of  the  clasps,  and  each  cleaning  out  one 
end  of  the  flax-straw.  Hence,  after  the  workman  or  boy  has  unclasped  the  half- 
cleaned  straw,  turned  it  upside  down,  and  presented  the  uncleancd  end  to  the  other 
side  of  the  machine,  the  same  action  of  combing,  already  described,  clears  out  that 
end  thoroughly,  and  by  the  time  the  progressive  movement  of  the  mechanism  brings 
the  slide  to  the  extreme  end,  the  flax  fibre  appears  free  from  woody  refuse,  and  in  a 
fit  state  for  market     It  is  then  unclasped  and  made  up  into  bundles. 

There  have  been  a  great  number  of  other  scutching  machines  invented,  but  it  is 
not  necessary  to  particularise  them. 

In  the  operation  of  scutching,  however  carefully  it  may  be  done  by  hand  or  by 
machine,  there  occurs  more  or  less  waste,  i.  e.  the  beating  of  the  flax-straw,  in  order 
to  separate  the  marketable  fibre  from  the  useless  wood,  causes  u  portion  of  the  former 
to  be  torn  off  in  short  filaments  mingled  with  the  wood,  and  this  torn  fibre  is  verv 
much  less  valuable  than  the  long  filaments  when  finally  cleared  out  In  general,  it 
will  not  average  more  than  an  eighth  or  a  tenth  of  the  value  of  the  long  fibre.  It  is 
termed  scutching-tow  or  codilla,  and  when  properly  cleaned  is  dry-spun  for  yams  em- 
ployed in  making  coarse  sacking,  tarpaulins,  &c.  Being  very  much  mixed  with  the 
woody- matter  of  the  flax-stems,  it  is  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  latter  before  the 
scutching-tow  can  be  spun  into  yarn.  To  accomplish  this,  shaking  by  hand  is  the 
first  process,  and  subsequently  the  stuff  is  put  into  a  wooily  machine  termed  a  "  devil,** 
in  which,  by  a  mechanism  something  resembling  the  shakers  in  a  threshing  machine, 
the  woody  particles  and  dust  are  got  rid  of  The  tow  is  sorted  into  different  qoaii- 
ties,  and,  in  some  cases,  it  is  hackled  before  being  sold.  In  France  and  Belgium,  it  is 
chiefly  retained  at  home,  spun  by  hand,  and  woven  into  such  fabrics  as  coarse 
trowsers  and  shirts,  for  the  labouring  classes,  aprons,  table-covers,  &c.  &c  What  is 
produced  in  Rus^a,  is  partly  used  for  similar  purposes  among  the  serfs,  bnt  the  great 
mass  is  exported,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  being  the  chief  mart,  and  Dundee  espe- 
cially. 

The  great  aim  in  all  the  different  methods  of  scutching,  has  been  to  obtain  the 
largest  possible  yield  of  long  fibre  from  the  flax-straw,  and  to  waste  as  little  as  pos- 
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nble  in  lentching-tow.  The  French  and  Flemish  system  of  hand-scutching  is  most 
soceesdbl  in  this  respect,  bat  as  the  quality  of  fibre  there  produced  is  very  much 
finer,  and  consequently  more  valuable  than  all  otl  .rs,  the  additional  expense  of  hand- 
laboor  is  compensated  by  the  larger  yield  of  lon^  fibre ;  -whereas,  in  Ireland,  the  fibre 
being  generally  coarser  and  less  yaluable,  occupying  an  intermediate  place  between 
the  Flemish  and  Russian,  the  cheapness  of  milUscutohing  turns  the  scale,  and,  except 
is  remote  districts,  it  is  now  universal  In  Egypt,  until  some  fifteen  years  ago,  the 
method  of  scutching  was  of  the  most  primitive  form.  The  fellahs,  after  steeping 
their  flax  in  the  Nile,  and  drying  it  on  the  banks,  proceeded  to  clean  out  the  fibre,  by 
first  beating  the  straw  between  two  flat  stones,  and  then  striking  it  against  a  wooden 
post.  Mehemet  Ali  and  his  successors,  however,  introduced  Irish  scutch  mills,  driven 
by  fteam-power,  and  since  then  a  marked  improvement  has  taken  place  in  tlie  state 
in  which  Egyptian  flax  has  been  brought  to  market  It  may  be  interesting  to  note 
here,  that  in  Uie  early  period  of  Egyptian  civilisation,  the  dwellers  by  the  Nile  were 
able  to  manufacture  cambrics  of  a  finer  texture  than  the  most  finished  modern  mecba- 
ninn  ean  produce, —  as  is  evidenced  by  the  cerecloths  wrapping  the  mummies,  and 
that  from  a  fibre  so  coarse  in  comparison  to  European  flax,  that  while  the  latter  may 
be  span  by  machinery  to  300  or  400  leas,  and  by  hand  to  1 200  leas,  the  former  can- 
not be  put  higher  than  40  to  50  leas,  and  rarely  even  to  that 

In  the  scutching  operation,  three  several  matters  are  obtained  from  the  flax  stems. 
The  first  ia  the  nb^,  which  is  the  primary  object,  and  which  is  the  really  valuable 
portico,  that  known  as  " flax"  in  commerce.  The  second  is  the  woody  refuse  of  the 
stems,  hitherto  applied  to  no  other  use  than  as  fuel,  or  occasionally  in  Ireland  as  a 
covering  for  cuttings  of  potatoes,  when  planted,  to  protect  them  from  frost  Mr.  Pye, 
of  Ipswich,  however,  proposes  to  make  it  available  as  an  auxiliary  food  for 
cattle,  having  the  authority  of  Professor  Way  that  a  sample  analysed  by  him  yielded 
7*02  per  oent  of  oil  and  fatty  matter;  7*93  of  albuminous  matter  (containing  1*^5 
nitrograX  and  26*39  starch,  gum,  sugar,  &c  He  (Mr.  Pye)  recommended  its  use 
for  feeding  lire  stock,  in  conjunction  with  ground  oats  or  other  farinaceous  food. 
Professor  Hodges,  nevertheless,  in  analysing  another  sample  of  this  ground  ligneous 
matter,  gave  quite  a  different  result,  his  estimate  of  the  nutritive  constituents  being 
as  follows: — ^^nitrogenised flesh-forming  matters,  3*23  per  cent;  oil  and  fatty  matters, 
2-91  I  gum  and  soluble  matters,  14*66;  and  he  compared  this  with  the  average  results 
of  seven  analyses  of  oil  cake,  giving  nitrogenised  matters,  28*47 ;  fatty  matters, 
12*90 ;  gum  and  other  soluble  matters,  39  '01 . 

The  third  portion  separated  by  the  scutching  process  is  termed  "  scutching-tow^**  in 
Ireland ;  in  Russia  and  Prussia,"  co<fi72a;*'  in  France  and  Belgium,  **  etouppe  de  teillage,** 
describ^  above.  These  branches  of  the  trade  consume  annually  many  thousand  tons, 
imported  chiefly  into  Scotland,  from  Russia  and  Prussia.  In  France,  Belgium,  and  Hol- 
land, the  codilla  or  scotching  tow  is  chiefly  retained  by  the  growers  or  factors  at  home, 
for  a  domestic  manufacture  of  similar  goods,  and  of  coarse  blouses  and  trowsers.  It  has 
also  been  employed  for  conversion,  by  Claussen^s  process,  into  a  finely  divided  mass  of 
fibres,  capable  of  being  mixed  with  wool  and  spun  along  with  it  into  yam,  the  fabric 
made  from  this  yam  being  chiefly  hose. 

Before  proceeding  to  treat  of  the  processes  to  which  flax  fibre  is  subjected  subse- 
quent to  aeotching,  it  may  be  well  to  glance  at  the  uses  to  which  the  seed  is  applied. 
This  Talnable  product  of  the  plant  furnishes  two  articles  of  much  utility,  and  of  very 
extensire  use, — the  oil  and  the  cake.  When  the  seed  has  been  separated,  dried  and 
threshed  out,  it  is  either  sold  again  for  sowing  or  for  conversion  into  cake  and  oil. 
Of  coarse  the  former  purpose  only  consumes  a  small  proportion  of  the  seed  produced 
througlioot  the  world,  and  in  many  countries  it  is  not  of  a  quality  suitable  to  the  chief 
flax -growing  localities.  Thus,  while  nonhem  Russia,  Germany,  the  Low  Countries, 
and  France  either  export  seed  for  sowing,  or  consume  their  own  produce  to  a  considerable 
extent  for  this  purpose ;  the  southern  provinces  of  Russia,  the  states  along  the  Medi- 
terranean, Egypt,  Turkey,  Greece,  and  the  East  Indies,  while  large  exporters  of  seed 
for  crushing,  cannot  sell  any  for  sowing.  The  supply  of  the  seed  crushers  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  more  largely  obtained  from  Russia  and  Ilindoostan  than  from  any 
other  countries.  The  entire  annual  import  of  seed  into  the  British  Islands  averages 
600,000  to  800,000  quarters,  value  between  a  million  and  a  half  and  two  millions 
sterling.  The  conversion  of  flax  seed  into  oil  and  cake  is  carried  out  by  difierent 
methods.  In  Frauce,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  the  north  of  Europe  generally,  where 
a  large  quantity  is  crushed,  the  apparatus  employed  is  very  simple  and  yet  very  effec- 
tive. Liile,  in  France,  Courtrai  and  Ghent,  in  Belgium,  Neuss,  in  Prussia,  and  the 
province  of  Holstein  are  the  great  seats  of  this  manufacture.    See  Linseed. 

The  seed  is  pounded  in  a  kind  of  wooden  mortars,  cut  out  of  solid  timber,  and  at 
the  bottmn  lined  with  thick  copper.  By  means  of  a  revolving  shaf^  furnished 
with  pnjecting  notches  of  wood,  beams  of  oak  20  feet  high,  the  ends  shod  with 
Vou  IL  Z 
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channelled  iron,  are  alternately  raised  up  and  let  fall  into  the  mortars*  where,  in  a 
short  time,  they  convert  the  seed  into  a  pulpy  mass.  When  sufficiently  poanded,  this 
is  then  remoyed  and  put  into  woollen  bags,  which  are  then  wrapped  up  in  a  leathern 
case  lined  with  a  hard  twisted  web  of  horse-hair,  coTcring  both  sides  and  ends,  but 
open  at  the  edges.  These  are  then  ready  to  be  pressed,  and  for  this  purpose  are 
packed  perpendicularly  in  an  iron  receptacle,  narrow  at  the  bottom,  and  widening 
towards  the  top.  Packings  of  metal  are  then  put  in,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  bags  is 
inserted  a  beech  wedge.  A  beam  similar  to  that  employed  in  pounding  the  se^i  is 
then  set  in  motion,  and  at  each  descending  stroke  it  drives  the  wedge  in  tighter,  thus 
squeezing  the  bags  of  seed  against  the  iron  sides  of  the  press.  When  the  wedge  has 
been  driven  home,  another  is  introduced  and  battered  by  the  beam,  until  it  will  dri?e 
no  farther.  At  the  bottom  of  the  press  are  holes  through  which  the  oil  thus  pressed 
out  of  the  seed  runs  into  a  receptacle  beneath.  In  order  to  loosen  the  wedges  and 
admit  of  the  bags  being  removed  from  the  press,  a  wedge  of  a  different  form,  wide  at 
bottom  and  narrow  at  top,  and  already  a  fixture  in  the  press,  but  raised  ap  and  fastened 
by  a  rope  during  the  driving  of  the  other  wedges,  is  released  from  the  rope,  and  another 
beam  drives  it  home,  thus  partially  starting  the  differently  constructed  wedges  and 
loosening  the  mass.  The  bags  with  the  pressed  seed  are  then  taken  out,  and  the 
latter,  having  lost  the  greater  part  of  its  oil  while  subjected  to  so  considerable  a 
pressure  is  found  in  a  thin  hardish  cake,  taking  the  form  of  the  leathern  case,  and  off 
it  the  woollen  bag  is  readily  stripped  by  the  workman's  hands.  The  oil  obtained  by 
this  process  is  the  purest  and  most  limpid ;  but  another  process  has  to  be  performed 
before  the  seed  yields  all  that  the  pressure  is  capable  of  extracting  from  it.  The 
cakes,  therefore,  when  taken  out  of  the  bags,  are  broken  up  and  put  into  the  mortar, 
where  the  same  pounding  operation  takes  place.  When  again  brought  into  a  com- 
minuted state,  the  powder  is  put  into  a  circular  iron  pan  or  kettle,  under  which  is  a 
fire,  and  slowly  roasted  in  it,  being  kept  from  burning  by  means  of  an  iron  arm  which 
is  moved  round  inside  by  the  machinery,  constantly  turning  the  ground  seed.  When 
sufficiently  warmed  by  this  operation,  during  which  it  is  made  to  part  more  freely 
with  the  oil,  the  mass  is  again  filled  in  bags  and  pressed  as  before,  after  which  they 
are  finally,  the  bags  being  stripped  off,  pared  at  the  edges,  put  in  a  rack  to  dry,  and 
stored  for  sale.  The  oil  thus  obtained  is  darker  in  colour  than  that  by  the  cold 
process,  and  contains  more  mucilaginous  matter.  Many  foreign  oil-millers,  however, 
only  employ  the  hot  plan,  believing  that  they  have  thus  a  larger  yield  than  when  the 
cold  pressure  is  first  used.     See  Linseed  On^. 

In  England,  the  cold  pressure  is  little,  if  at  all,  practised,  the  seed  being  almost  in- 
variably warmed  before  pressure.  The  system  of  crushing,  formerly  nniTcrsal  here, 
had  some  resemblance  to  the  Flemish  method  above  detailed,  the  chief  difference 
being  in  the  mode  of  preparing  the  seed,  prior  to  its  being  put  in  the  press.  The 
first  process  is  to  pass  slowly  from  a  hopper,  the  whole  seeds  into  a  pair  of  smooth 
or  fluted  metal  rollers,  which,  in  turning  on  each  other,  crack  the  seeds.  Heavy 
edged  stones  then  grind  them  into  a  meal,  a  little  water  being  added  during  the  opera- 
tion, which  facilitates  the  comminution  of  the  seed.  The  meal  is  then  pot  in  the 
kettle  before  described,  and  while  heated  and  stirred  in  it,  the  water  mixed  with 
it  is  evaporated.  It  is  then  bagged  and  put  in  the  press,  where  the  sttumpers,  falling 
on  the  wedges,  effect  the  desired  results.  The  most  recent  improvement  m  the  mode 
of  pressure,  and  one  now  largely  adopted,  is  the  hydraulic  press,  and  it  is  generally 
considered  that  a  larger  yield  of  oil  can  be  obtained  by  its  use  than  by.  the  wedge  and 
stamper-beam  method.  Blundell's  (of  Hull)  patent  is  that  most  generally  employed, 
and  Messrs.  Samuelson  of  that  place  are  distinguished  as  makers  of  it,  having  intro- 
duced themselves  some  modifications  and  improvements.  The  oil  obtained  fhon  flax- 
seeds or  linseed,  as  it  is  generally  termed,  is  of  very  extensive  use  in  the  arts,  and  is 
the  chief  vehicle  for  paints.  To  suit  it  for  this  purpose,  and  to  make  it  dry  quickly, 
it  is  mostly  boiled  in  an  iron  pan,  and  during  the  operation  a  quantity  of  litharge  is 
dissolved  in  it  ^  The  cake  is  a  very  favourite  article  with  stock-feeders,  being  com- 
bined, as  containing  much  nutriment  in  small  bulk,  with  roots  or  other  vegetable 
food,  having  large  bulk  with  small  nutriment  So  extensively  is  it  consumed  in 
Great  Britain,  that  besides  the  very  large  quantity  made  from  imported  seed,  fully 
80,000  tons  of  foreign  cake  are  annually  imported.  On  the  continent  inferior  qualities 
of  cake  are  ground  to  a  coarse  power,  and  either  applied  to  the  soil  as  a  top- 
dressing,  or  steeped  in  a  liquid  manure,  and  the  mass  spread  out  on  the  land  in 
that  state. 

Scutched  flax  fibre  appears  in  the  market  made  up  in  different  ways.  Russian  is 
in  large  bales  or  bundles  ;  Dutch  and  Flemish  in  bales  weighing  2  cwt,  the  fibre  being 
tied  in  **  heads,"  each  of  which  is  about  as  much  as  the  hand  will  grasp.  Irish  is 
made  up  in  bundles  termed  **  stones,"  the  weight  of  which  is  either  16^  lbs.  or  34}  lbs. 
In  this  state  it  is  piled  in  the  stores  of  the  spinner,  care  being  taken  that  it  be  placed 
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on  a  gnxmd-floor,  flagged  or  tiled,  and  not  in  a  boarded  loft,  as  the  hamid  atmosphere 
of  the  former  is  eondaciTe  to  the  preservation  of  the  suppleness  and  **  spinning 
quality  "  of  the  fibre,  whereas  it  deteriorates  considerably  when  exposed  to  a  drier 
air. 

The  first  operation  which  it  undergoes  in  the  spinning  factory  is  hackling. 

This  process  is  required  to  comb  and  straighten  the  fibres,  to  get  rid  of  any  knots, 
and  to  lessen  and  equalise  the  size  of  the  filaments.  The  action  of  the  hackles  neces- 
sarily dlTides  the  scutohed  fiax  into  two  portions,  the  long,  straight  ones,  which  re* 
main  after  the  flax  has  passed  through  the  operation,  being  termed  **  line,"  and  the 
woolly  or  cottony  looking  mass  which  remains,  being  designated  **  tow."  Both  of 
these  are  spun,  but  the  line  produces  the  finer  and  better  qualities  of  yarn,  and  is  con* 
seqoently  much  more  valuable  than  the  tow.  The  great  object,  therefore,  is  to  obtain 
the  largest  possible  quantity  of  the  former  from  a  given  weight  of  scutched  flax,  and 
the  yield  of  line  varies  considerably  according  to  the  nature  of  the  season.  Spinners, 
therefore,  are  anxious  as  each  new  crop  of  flax  is  brought  to  a  marketable  state,  to 
test  the  yield  of  line,  so  as  to  guide  them  in  their  purchases.  Thev  are  thus  enabled 
to  ascertain  more  clearly  the  suitability  of  the  samples  for  "  warp  or  **  weft  "  yarns, 
and  for  thread*twisting.  Warp-yams  being  those  which  constitute  the  long  threads 
oi  a  linen  fabric,  require  to  be  harder  and  stronger  than  weft-yarns,  which  form  the 
cross  or  short  threads. 

The  yield  of  line,  as  well  as  the  general  economy  of  the  operation,  is,  of  course, 
greatly  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  hackling-macbine  employed,  and  great  scope  for 
care  and  ingenuity  is  thus  given  to  the  machine  makers.  A  great  number  of  hack- 
ling-machines  have,  firom  time  to  time,  been  brought  out,  employed  in  the  factories, 
and  snbseqoently  abandoned,  when  others,  having  greater  merit,  have  been  in* 
Tented. 

In  the  early  period  of  the  linen  manufacture,  when  spinning  was  done  exclusively 
by  hand,  no  backling-machines  were  employed.  The  process  was  exclusively  efl'ccted 
by  hand-hackles.  Even  after  the  introduction  of  machine-spinning,  they  were,  for  a 
long  period,  the  sole  means  of  hackling.  Of  late  years,  the  machine  has  been  more 
and  more  brought  into  use,  and  although  hand-hackling  still  exists  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  other  method  is  by  far  the  more  extensively  employed. 

For  hand-hackling,  the  tools  used  consist  of  a  surface  studded  more  or  less  thickly 
with  metal  points,  called  hackle-teeth,  through  which  teeth  the  flax  is  drawn  by  the 
operator. 

The  hackles  ordinarily  used  for  hand-hackling  in  this  country  are  in  the  form  of 
reetangnlar  parallelograms,  presenting  a  line  of  7  inches  towards  the  worker,  and  4  to 
5  inches  deepu  The  first  tool  employed  is  called  the  **  ruffer,"  the  pins  of  which  are 
aboot  ^  inch  square  at  their  base,  and  7  inches  long,  and  brought  to  a  fine  point ;  the 
second  is  Uie  **  common  8,**  which  is  always  used  ^ler  the  **  rufier ;  **  then  the  **  fine 
S."  the  "  10,"  the  **  12,"  the  "  18."  The  pins  of  all  these  tools  are  similarly  placed  to 
thoee  of  the  rufifer,  but  are  somewhat  shorter  in  length,  and  are  more  slender  as  the 
tools  increase  in  fineness.  In  all  these  tools  the  pins  are  held  in  wooden  stocks  of 
about }  inch  in  thickness  and  covered  with  sheet  tm.  This  sheet  tin,  through  which 
the  pins  are  driven,  helps  to  support  them  and  prevent  the  wood  from  splitting. 
These  tin  covered  stocks  are  only  of  a  size  necessary  for  the  extent  of  pins  em* 
ployed,  and  are  them- 
selves screwed  to  other 
larger  pieces  of  board,  a 
little  broader  and  some 
inches  longer  than  them- 
selves, and  by  which  they 
are  ultimately  fixed  to 
the  hackler's  bench,  in- 
clining somewhat  back- 
ward with  their  points 
from  the  worker,  and  a 
sloping  board  behind  to 
prevent  the  flax  entering 
too  moch  in  the  pins, 
thus: 

Fig.  806,  end  view  of 
a  hackle ;  fig.  807,  front 
▼lew  of  hackle;  fig.  808, 

hackle,  &c  fixed  up  for  .      .       :.      .  v  r  .  i.i 

working,    a  pins ;  b  tin  covered  stock ;  c  foundation  board ;  d  beam  of  tabic  or 
bench ;  e  back  board ;  /table  to  receive  the  tow,  &c.;  o  hand  of  workman.    Such  is 
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the  form  of  hackle  a£ed  in  England,  and  also  the  manner  they  are,  of  whatever  de- 
scription, fixed  for  work. 

The  operation  of  manual  hackling  is  simple  in  principle,  although  it  requires  much 
experience  to  acquire  dexterity. 

The  workman  having  first  divided  the  flax  into  handfuls  or  stricks,  of  which  there 
are  300  to  400  to  the  cwt.,  proceeds  to  grasp  one  as  flatly  spread  as  possible  between 
his  forefinger  and  thumb,  by  about  its  middle,  and  wind  the  top  end  round  his  hand  in 
order  the  better  to  prevent  the  slipping  of  the  fibres  i  he  then  begins  by  a  circubr 
swing  of  his  arm  to  lash  the  root  end  into  the  hackle,  taking  care  to  commence  as 
near  the  extremity  as  possible,  now  and  then  collecting  the  fibres  by  holding  his  left 
hand  in  front  of  the  tool,  turning  the  strick  from  time  to  time.    He  thus  gradually  works 
up  as  near  as  possible  to  his  right  hand,  when  he  seizes  the  ruffed  part  of  the  strick 
and  holds  it  in  the  same  manner  as  at  first,  and  proceeds  by  a  similar  treatment  to 
"ruff**  the  top  end;  when  this  is  finished  the  "ruffed"  work  is  taken  to  the  tool 
called  a  '*  common  8,"  the  pins  of  which  are  much  closer  placed  ihan  those  of  the 
ruffer,  and  are  only  four  or  five  inches  long.     This  "  8  **  is  always  used  after  the 
ruffer,  but  from  it  the  work  can  be  taken  to  any  of  the  finer  tools,  viz.  8,  10.  12,  and 
sometimes  18.     It  is  usual  and  better  to  diess  both  ends  over  each  tool  before  taking 
the  work  to  the  next.     The  pins  of  all  these  tools  are  4  inches  long,  in  order,  as  wus 
supposed,  to  have  sufficient  spring.     The  flax  is  not  lashed  into  them  as  into  the 
rufliers,  neither  are  the  ends  required  to  be  wound  round  the  hand.     But  the  root  end 
of  the  flax  is  always  the  one  to  be  first  worked,  and  the  hackling  begun  at  nearly  the 
extremity  of  the  stick,  which  on  being  drawn  through  the  hackle  is  received  by  the 
left  hand  of  the  workman,  and  by  it  carried  back  and  laid  upon  the  back  board  and 
over  the  point  of  the  pins,  for  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  hackles  and  a  slight 
lowering  of  the  right  hand  causes  it  to  enter  sufficiently  on  being  drawn  forward.     As 
it  is  impossible  to  ruff  or  dress  entirely  up  to  the  hand,  when  the  hold  is  changed  in 
either  operation,  there  must  of  necessity  be  left  a  certain  space  to  be  repassed  through 
the  tools  ;  this  is  called  the  **  shift,"  but  the  less  length  that  is  required  for  this  pur- 
pose the  better  for  the  yield  of  line.     The  numerous  long  fibres  that  slip  from  the 
strick  in  ruffing  must  be  collected  and  drawn  from  the  mass  of  tow  attached  to  them, 
when  they  can  be  relald  in  the  strick,  or  kept  to  be  dressed  separately  under  the 
name  of  **  shorts,"  and  from  time  to  time  the  short  fibres  or  tow  sticking  to  the  teeth 
of  the  finer  tools  are  removed.     Whenever  oue-half  of  the  length  of  the  strake  of 
flax  is  hackled,  it  is  turned  round  to  hackle  the  other  half.     This  process  repeated 
upon  each  hackle.     From  100  pounds  of  well -cleaned  flax,  about  45  or  50  pounds 
of  hacklod  line  may  be  obtained  by  the  hand  labour  of  12  hours;  the  rest  being 
to^,  with  a  small  waste  in  woody  particles  of  dust.    The  process  is  continued,  till  by 
careful  handling  little  more  tow  is  formed. 

To  aid  the  hackle  in  splitting  the  filaments,  three  methods  have  been  had  recourse 
to;  beating,  brushing,  and  boiling  with  soap-water,  or  an  alkaline  lye. 

Beating  flax  either  after  it  is  completely  hackled,  or  between  the  first  and  second 
hackling,  is  practised  in  Bohemia  and  Silesia.  Each  hackled  tress  of  flax  is  folded 
in  the  middle,  twisted  once  round,  its  ends  being  wound  about  with  flaxen  threads; 
and  this  head,  as  it  is  called,  is  then  beaten  by  a  wooden  mallet  upon  a  block  artd 
repeatedly  turned  round  till  it  has  become  hot.  It  is  next  loosened  out,  and  rubbed 
well  between  the  hands.  The  brushing  is  no  less  a  very  proper  o(>eration  for  part- 
ing the  flax  into  fine  filaments,  softening  and  strengthening  it  without  risk  of  tearing 
the  fibres.  This  process  requires  in  tools,  merely  a  stiff  brush  made  of  swincs* 
bristles,  and  a  smooth  board,  3  feet  long  and  1  foot  broad,  in  which  a  w*ooden  pin 
is  made  fast  The  end  of  the  flax  is  twisted  two  or  three  times  round  this  pin  to 
hold  it,  and  then  brushed  through  its  whole  length.  Well  hackled  flax  suffers  no 
loss  in  this  operation ;  unhackled,  only  a  little  tow;  which  is  of  no  consequence,  as 
the  waste  is  thereby  diminished  in  the  following  process.  A  cylindrical  brush  turned 
by  machinery  might  be  employed  here  to  advantage.  These  have  been  tried  in 
establishments  for  machine  spinning,  but  not  found  advantageous. 

The  object  of  all  hackling  being  to  produce  a  good  yield  of  line  with  tow  of  good 
quality,  that  is  to  say,  free  from  broken,  unsplit  fibres,  lumps,  and  knots ;  the  care  and 
attention  necessary  to  do  this,  with  the  exi>ense  and  uncertain  result  of  the  individual 
skill  of  workmen,  urged  manufacturers  to  attempt  the  establishment  of  machines  for 
effecting  the  process.  Therefore  many  contrivances  were  invented  with  this  view, 
but  it  was  long  doubted  whether  any  of  them  made  such  good  work,  with  so  little  loss, 
as  hand  labour.  In  hackling  by  the  hand  it  was  supposed  that  the  operator  would 
feel  at  once  the  degree  of  resistance,  and  be  able  to  accommodate  the  traction  to  it,  or 
throw  the  flax  more  or  less  deeply  among  the  teeth,  according  to  circumstances,  and 
draw  it  with  suitable  force  and  velocity.  For  a  considerable  period  these  ideas,  or 
rather  prejudices,  as  they  may  now  be  called,  seemed  to  be  confirmed;  for  the  earlier 
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■tleinpU  to  npeneJe  bud  hackling,  like  tbosi  in  manj  other  andertikinga,  though 
panklty  fkroorable,  were,  on  the  whole,  ratber  diiicouniging.  In  ailaiaing  one  pniiit 
dennd  uiother  «u  loct,  for  too  much  Mill  dvpended  on  (be  care  aad  MlenlioD,  ir  iiul 
(m  the  actoal  aklll,  of  the  penoDS  attending  (he  machines. 

It  will  be  desirable,  therefore,  to  give  pnrticalnn  refpecling  aome  of  thnae  which 
bmie  becD  from  time  to  time  inveated,  although  thej  are  not  now  in  use,  as  a  li'sion  fur 
lircTentiDg  the  repetition  of  things  already  known,  as  wi'll  as  to  illuttmle  the  steps  euc- 
sairetT  taken.     The  firat  macbine  inrented,  or,  at  leaEt.  published,  was  called  the 


r  hsnilfuls. 


"  Peter,  Sad  was  intended  to  illiuirnte,  as  ck-arly  M 
band  hackler.  Tbe  flax  was  first  diiidpd  into  smalt  convenient  ponioi 
aboot  4  oM-  each,  called  "Mriuks,"  which,  before  being  taken  to  (be  macnine,  wi-re 
ilightly  ■tnugh(ened  and  dreaaed  over  tbe  ordinary  hand  "  niupher."  Knch  of  these 
*M  thcD  placed  between  a  pair  of  short  iron  bars,  called  a"  holder."  one  of  *hirh  had 
■D  indcDtatioa  in  the  middle,  and  the  other  a  corresponding  projection.  Thug,  when 
ti^teiwd  together  by  screwa  4^  inches  apart  (such  length  being  equal  to  a  raan'i 
nw^).  the  atiick  of  Sai  wns  firmly  held  while  exposed  lo  (he  action  of  the  hackles. 
Tbe  bolder  waa  then  inspended  from  niorable  levers  orer  a  (runca(ed  rertangnlar 
ejlinder,  npon  the  angles  of  which  were  fixed,  at  a  ccnain  angle,  hackles  linijlar  to 
thoae  nacd  in  the  manual  operation.  The  levers  sappciniag  tlie  hulilera  received  from 
a  erank  a  short  up  and  down  motion,  so  timed  in  their  oscillationa  aa  (□  strike  tbe 
bolder  newly  against  the  poinia  of  the  pina  at  the  lime  they  were  pnssing  under, 
coming  thus  as  nearly  as  pofHible  to  the  effect  of  a  man  striking  in  and  drawing  through 
ibe  hackles,  except  dint  theflai  remained  nearly  stationary,  end  the  hackle  wss  drawn 
throDgb  it  by  the  rotation  of  (he  cylinder,  whereas  in  the  hand  process  the  hackle 
waa  stationary,  and  the  flax  drawa  through  it  by  the  operator.  Each  machinp  eatried 
two  holders.  The  tow  made  and  collected  from  the  holders  wns  seised  and  taken  off 
by  hoys  alalioned  for  that  purpose,  while  another,  at  the  ringing  of  a  belt,  took  out 
and  cbaoged  the  sides  of  the  stricks  lo  be  presented  to  (he  ac(ion  of  the  hackles,  and 
•obseqaently  withdrew  them  from  the  first  machine  to  another  similar  but  "ilb  finer 
hackles,and  thus  continued  until  the  root  end — always  tbe  first  nperaled  on —was  dressed 
lo  the  desired  degree  of  fineness,  when  they  would  be  taken  to  a  table  where  anollier 
aet  of  boys,  previously  to  removing  the  first  holder,  put  on  a  second  to  the  already 
hackled  part,  leaving  about  2^  to  3  inches  to  be  re-hacklcd.  This  operation  is  termed 
"shifting,"  and  the  space  lelY,"  (he  shift;"  it  ia  thus  performed  and  remains  so  called  at 
the  pment  day,  the  only  change  being  that  in  the  bolder  now  in  use  one  screw  is  used 
for  two  Ttricks  instead  of  two  screws  fur  one  striek. 

fig.  809  will  more  clearly  show  Ibe  construction  of  this  machine.  4,  Bi[uBre  trun- 
tsled  cylinder  carrying  tbe  hackles ;  B,  oscillating  arm  or  lever  for  supporting  the 
holder;  ccc,  framing;  s,  crank  and  shaft;  E,  connecting  rod  from  crank  to  oscillating 
arm  ;  r  r  r  F,  hackles  ;  a  o  o  O,  back  board  ;  b,  holder.  The  first  motion  was  given 
by  pnlleys  on  the  shaft  n,  which  revolved  *  timet  to  1  of  the  hackle  cylinder,  by  the  in- 
terrention  of  suitable  wheels.  The  worm  and  wheels  for  the  bell  motion  were  at- 
tached in  the  usaal  manner  to  the  shaft  of  the  cylinder. 

MMhine*  of  this  constmclion  continued  in  rather  limited  " 

mmpelition  till  about  the  year  1825,  when  a  patent  was  ta 
n  tbe  pendtitum  machine.    The  Sax  in  the 
holder  being  suspended  and  swung  bitck-  ^ 

wards  and  forwards  while  the  hackle  re- 
mained fixed,  the  flax  was  thus  hackled, 
stroke  tta  stroke,  on  each  of  its  aides.  The 
boys,  as  in  the  last  described,  anatching  off 
the  tow  as  it  was  formed,  and  at  certaiD 
times,  that  is  at  each  rise  of  the  pendulum, 
for  it  had  a  rising  and  falling  motion  to  imi- 
tate Ibe  hand  workers  in  commencing  at  the 
extreme  end  of  (he  flax,  passing  the  holder 
from  one  recess  (o  another  of  the  pendulous 
table,  ao  as  to  arrive  at  the  progressively 
flner  tools  when  ranged  along  the  machine ; 
bat  Bometimes  the  different  tools  were  fixed 
npon  the  angles  of  a  square  cylinder  that 
presented  a  finer  range,  (he  whole  length  of 
the  machine,  by  tnming  up  a  new  angle  at 
each  riae  of  the  pendulum,  when  the  labour 
•f  Ibe  boys  was  simply  to  put  in  the  tow 
and  take  out  from  it  tbe  flax.    The  adjoining  diagram  (/;.  SIO),  without  enteriiig 
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on  any  details  of  a  iiiacbiue  (hat  was  so  little  used,  will  make  the  theory   of  its 
action  quite  clear. 

810  A,  hackle  bench  sometimes  re- 

volving so  as  to  present  different 
degrees  of  hackles  at  its  varioai 
angles,  sometimes  stationary  with 
tlie  gradations  of  hackles  upon  its 
length  ;  B  B,  pendulum  anus; 
c  c,  equal  wheels  working  into 
each  other ;  d  d,  crank  arms ; 
K,  radial  slide-bars  to  preserve 
the  holder  table  vertical  ;  h, 
holder  table ;  w  r  r  f,  hackles; 
o  o,  back  boards  ;  1 1,  direction 
in  which  the  holders  swing;  there 
were  the  same  wheels,  &c.,  at 
each  end  of  the  machine,  and 
the  holder  table  h  reached  from 
one  to  the  other.  The  wheels, 
c  c,  with  all  attached  to  them, 
were  made  to  rise  and  lower 
upon  the  hackles,  and  the  back- 
boards o  to  rise  when  the  hackle 
bench  turned. 

About  the  same  time  another 
patent  was  taken  out  for  a  ma- 
chine, where  the  holders  were 
suspended  above  one  end  of  a 
travelling  sheet  of  hackles.  This 
machine  also  required  hand  labour  to  turn  and  transfer  the  stricks,  though  the  tow 
was  caused  to  fall  clear  from  the  hackles  by  mechanical  means.  The  following 
sketch  (/?</.  811)  shows  the  principle  upon  which  this  machine  works,  and  though 
never  much  employed  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  has  subsequently  served  as  a 
foundation  for  those  that  are  now  in  the  zenith  of  their  prosperity. 

A  A.  (  /if(/.  8 1 1 ),  sheet  of  hackles;  B,  support  for  holders ;  c  c,  carrier  pulleys  for  the 
sheet  of  hackles.  Fig.  812,  a  larger  view  of  the  hackle  bar  o  o,  in  order  better  to  show 
the  faller  d  d  d,  in  the  staples  or  grooves  E  e,  and^^.  813,  at  the  end  of  the  hackle>bar 
G  G  ;  F  F,  pins  of  the  hackles,  between  the  rows  of  which  the  faller  d  d  d  acts  to  push 
the  tow  off  the  pins.  There  is  a  clearing  faller  d  to  each  hackle,  which  is  kept  to 
the  bottom  of  the  hackles  at  that  part  of  their  course  where  they  are  in  contact  with 
the  flax,  but  at  the  turn  F  d  fly  beyond  the  points,  as  shown  by  the  effect  of  the  cen- 
trifiipral  force. 

All  these  machines,  possessing  great  similarity  of  features  in  regard  to  the 
personal  attention  required,  never  came  into  such  general  operation  as  to  supersede 
entirely  hand-dressing,  either  from  their  own  defects  or  prejudices  against  their 


employment.     About  the 


year 
811 


1830,   m  consequence 


iUiiULiL 


of  the  new  mode  of  spm- 
ning  being  carried  on 
with  considerable  energy, 
it  was  found  advantageoos 
to  cut  the  flax  into  2, 3,  or 
more  lengths  previously  to 
hackling,  which  rendered 
it  necessary  to  have  ma- 
chines peculiarly  adapted 
for  this  new  short  descrip- 
tion of  materiaL  This  ma- 
chine, known  as  the  ex- 
centric  or  circular  ma- 
chine, deserves  consider- 
able attention  for  its  own 
inherent  merits,  and  the 
extensive  utility  it  has 
proved  to  be  of  in  soggest- 
mg  the  principal  parts  of 
those  by  which  it  has  been 
supplanted.  In  its  ori* 
ginal  form  it  was  made  of  a  breadth  suitable  for  only  one  strick,  and  consisted  of  a 
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(ylinder  3  ft  dtuneter,  apon  the  whole  circumfereDce  of  which  at  intervali  of  3  or  4 
iiiebt?«  were  fixed  the  hackles.  Ai  Each  machine  coald  only  carry  one  descripiiao  of 
hackle,  it  wu  ueeeaury  to  employ  a  series  of  these  machiaes,  called  a  "  class,"  when 
the  flax  rcqaLredtobedreascdoTerasuGcesgioQof  Goer  lDo[E,eacb  succeeding  machine 
carrying  a  Soer  tool  than  ita  predeceuor.  The  hacklei  were  cleared  of  low  by  comiag 
in  coDlact  at  one  pan  of  their  revolution  with  a  brush  roller,  which  also  revolved  in 
eoniaci  with  a  cylinder  covered  with  card  clothing,  the  points  of  the  pins  being  io  such 
a  direction  W  to  clear  the  brush  from  tow,  and  allow  itself  lo  be  in  iu  turn  cleared  bj 
the  oscillatioDS  of  a  comb,  whence  by  rollers  the  tow  was  brought  into  a  sliver.  In 
order  to  preaerve  the  eontinuiiy  in  the  lapply  of  low,  and  maiutain  the  regularity  of 
Ibe  sliver  produced  by  ii,  the  holders  with  Ihe  Bax  were  presented  to  the  hackle 
cylinder  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  this  machine,  und  in  endless  succession  by  means  of 
eeitain  circular  carriers  placed  al  each  end  ofthehacklE  cylinder,  hut  ex  centric  thereto, 
■nd  at  mch  a  distance  apart  as  each  should  hear  one  end  of  (he  holder  as  it  ex- 
tended acroas  the  cylinder  parallel  to  iu  bili.  Thus,  the  holders  introduced  at  that 
put  of  the  circnmfereace  of  these  carriers  furthest  from  the  hackles  were  carried  for- 
ward, while  the  fiai  was  in  operslion.  till  they  were  brought  almost  into  contact  with 
ikepoiouof  the  pins,  when,  by  the  iDlerventionof  aalide,  the;  were  withdnwD  from 


the  machine,  but  with  one  side  only  of  the  flax  dressed,  and  thot  but  on  one  tool)  there- 
Care  the  holder  required  replacing  in  the  same  machine,  in  order  tiiat  the  second  side 
of  the  atrick  should  be  dressed  as  was  the  first.  The  holders  then  required  (o  be 
carried  by  hand  to  each  sncceeding  machine  of  the  class. 

The  preceding  figure  (814)  shows  the  leading  features  of  these  machines  :  iA, 
hackle  cylinder;  bB,  eicenlric  wheel  to  carry  holders  in  its  recesses  h,  h,  h,  k,  h;  c, 
slide  Ufion  which  the  holders  were  laid  so  as  lo  fall  into  Ihe  recesses  A  A  of  wheel 
b;  i>,  alide  for  taking  out  holders ;  E,  brash  cylinders  with  brushes  ;  n,  cylinder  covered 
with  card  clothing ;  a,  bolder  come  out ;  i,  doffing  comb.  The  space  of  Ihe  holder 
canTing  wheel  was  filled  with  holders,  and  so  maintained  in  endless  succession,  and 
thai  each  served  in  some  measure  to  keep  the  end  of  its  preceding  one  down  into  the 
haekka. 

AhoDt  lB33,a  machine  WM  patented  consisting  of  two  parallel  cylinders,  over  which 
the  flax  was  carried,  revolving  in  its  progress  so  a*  to  present  the  alternate  sides  ot 
the  itrick  to  the  hackles,  t^  progressively  finer  lools  being  ranged  along  these 
cytinden,  ao  that  having  passed  the  lengih  of  one  cylinder  one  end  was  completely 
mitshed.  When  the  holder  was  taken  oui,  "  shitted,"  and  replaced,  it  was  carried 
btdt  along  the  tecond  cylinder,  and  thus  returned  to  where  it  commenced,  finished. 
ThiM  machine,  however,  never  was  carried  further  than  the  experimental  one  for  the 

Another  machine  (Wordsworth's)  the  same  year  made  its  appearance,  and  which 
(br  some  time  enjoyed  much  celebrity.  It  cooiMed  of  two  parallel  vertical  sheets 
of  hackle*  running  together,  and  so  geared  that  the  hackles  of  one  intersected  the 
intenticea  of  the  other.  The  fiai  suspended  in  its  holder  fh>m  a  species  of  trough 
puwd  between  these  two  sheets,  and  was  thus  haeklL-d  iimullaneooaly  on  each  side  in 
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iu  courK  IhrDDgh  the  progKuively  liner  hackles  fixim  one  end  of  the  macluDe  to  &t 
other. 

**  (815),  hackle  BhceWi  B  B,  holder  Iroufih  or  Blidei  c  C  C C,  puUeji  for  drrjiof 


the  hackle  sheets ;  i>  n,  bruih  roller* ;  e  b,  rollers  edvered  with  card  clothing  to  dor 
the  broBhfB ;  r  r,  doSer  comb) ;  o  o  aa,  hackles ;  h,  holder;  1 1,  bnuhn. 

It  IB  uDneccBsar]'  to  notice  more  at  length  the  ditTcrcnt  machinei  broaght  oat,  cm< 
plojed  for  a  time,  and  then  rfjected.  Although  the  hackling  and  Bpinning  of  flu,  ia 
the  full  length  bi  it  RrawB,  «aa  what  wu  first  practised  by  hand,  the  flrit  rnllf  rae- 
cessfnl  machine  for  tiackliiig  was  irhat  iras  known  as  the  "  circniar  machine  *  fiir 
hackling  "  cut  line ,"  aa  it  is  called,  or  the  long  flax  fibre  broken  into  sereral  lenelhc 
It  had  always  been  koown  that  the  top  and  root  ends  of  the  fibre  vere  of  yerj  infe- 
rior qualiij'  to  the  middle,  and  of  course  when  all  was  spun  in  one  length  ih«  jan 
produced  was  inferior  to  what  the  middles  could  be  spun  to,  while  lupelior  to  That 
the  topi  and  roots  would  produce.  It  therefore  occurred  that  in  the  general  qnalito 
of  flax  the  division  of  the  fibre,  so  as  to  separate  (he  different  portions  named,  wonld 
be  advantageous  to  the  spinner.  Ibe  operation  of  cutting  was  performed  bjaaimiiU 
machine  coaaiiting  of  a  pair  of  Jaws,  so  constructed  that  when  the  flax  is  introihucd 
between  (hem  the  different  parts,  instead  of  being  clearly  cut  oB,  are,  ao  to  (peak, 
bitten  off,  leaving  ragged  ends.  This  is  desirable  in  order  that  the  ra^ed  ends  might 
interlace  in  tbe  spreading  prior  to  going  througb  tlie  preparing  machines,  whiek  pre- 
cede the  spinning  operation.  The  machine  for  hackling  cut  line  wai  trought  OOt 
about  thirty  years  since,  and  underwent,  before  it  was  finally  set  aside,  a  consideraUe 
number  of  modifications  fbr  the  purpose  of  economising  the  labour  id  working  it. 
Almul  the  same  time  the  "  flat  machine  "  was  introduced,  which  was  more  particnlarij 
intended  for  hackling  long  flax.  The  nature  of  the  operation  of  these  machine*  was 
the  same,  the  flax  being  acted  on  by  different  series  of  hackles  fixed  in  the  circom- 
ferenee  of  a  cylinder  in  the  one  machine,  and  an  an  endless  sheet  in  the  other.  The 
enrvature  of  the  cylinder  was  no  objection  in  hackling  cnt  flax,  bn[  fbr  acting  on  long 
fibres  it  was  necessary  to  put  the  hackles  on  a  sheet,  lor  the  pnrpoae  of  getiing  snS- 
Cient  length  of  flat  surfece.  The  most  successful  machines,  and  which  displaced 
^1  previous  ones,  have  been  modificationg  of  these  of  different  kinds,  some  of  them 
being  simply  contrivances  for  saving  manual  labour,  and  giving  certainty  to  tbe  action, 
and  others  CMHnhining  other  improvements  with  this  object.  Carmichael's  patent  ms- 
ohine  (Js'-  816, 81 1 )  was.  as  brought  out  at  first,  simply  the  old  fiat  machine  with  self- 
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Kcting  motions  for  actnating  the  holders  applied  to  it.  It  nu  aAerwudi  much  im* 
proved  bf  the  aduplioa  of  an  iaclined  sheft  id  imitattop  of  a  very  luccpnful  self-aci- 
tiDg  modificstiop  of  the  old  flat  machine  which  was  brought  out  by  Combe,  of  Bel- 
ftsl,  whose  machiae,  >t  this  lime,  is  considered  by  many  to  he  the  best  one  in  nic 
for  long  line. 

The  distinguishing  feature  in  these  rival  machines  is,  that  in  Carmichael'i  the 
motions  are  alt  performed  by  the  descent  of  ponderous  weights,  while  in  the  other 
they  aro  performed  by  the  direct  action  of  the  machine. 

There  are  other  differences  affecung  the  working  of  the  machines,  which  are  by 
practical  hacUers  considered  of  great  importance,  and  as  giving  mure  valne  to  Combe's 
machine.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the  fhcilily  of  adjoiting  the  place  where 
the  holders  approach  the  flax,  which  greatly  affects  the  yield  of  line. 

The  same  principles  of  actuating  the  holders  were  applied  to  cylinder  machiQes  for 
backtiog  cut  flax,  but  as  these  have  been  displaced  by  more  recent  inventions,  it  U 
not  necessary  further  to  refer  to  them.  Woidaworth's  machioe,  already  figured  (SISX 
was  of  importance,  as  being  the  basis  of  several  other  valnable  machinea.  Its  eMential 
feature  was  arranging  the  hackles  on  two  sets  of  endless  sheets  placed  opposite  each 
other,  and  driven  and  connected  by  wheel-work  so  aa  to  revolre  together,  the  soracei 
being  placed  so  close  together,  (tut  the  hackle  pio*  peneirttted  the  flax  ttom  both 


■Idei ,  Bud  hackled  at  the  same  time.  The  large  circle  described  by  the  point*  of  the 
hackle*  ia  this  machine,  which  prevented  them  cutting  the  flax  close  to  the  holden, 
■nd  other  imperfections,  led  to  its  abandonment     About  sixteen  year*  nnoe,  Cmnb*. 
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of  Belfast,  deaigned  for  the  eminent  flax-spinning  firm  of  Marshall  and  Co.,  of  liCeds, 
a  modification  of  this  machine,  which  since  has  been  known  as  Ardill  and  Pickard*s 
machine,  and  has  come  into  extensive  use.  The  principal  new  feature  in  this  machine 
was  the  introduction  of  cranked  wheels  for  supporting  and  carrying  the  hackles,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  points  of  the  hackles  describe  a  small  circle,  and  thus  enable 
them  to  cut  close  to  the  holders.  Although  successful,  this  invention  did  not  fully 
accomplish  the  object  aimed  at  About  the  same  time,  Marsden's  intersecting 
machine  was  brought  forward,  and  possessed  a  great  reputation  for  a  length  of  time. 
Its  success  was  a  good  deal  owing  to  the  flax  hackled  by  it  having  an  apparent  fine- 
nefls,  but  this  was  not  found  to  be  of  practical  value,  as  the  spinning  quality  was  not 
improved  therebv.     For  this  reason  it  has  gone  greatly  out  of  use. 

The  next  machine  which  came  into  extensive  use  was  Combers  reversing  cylinders, 
fig,  818.  These  machines  are  constructed  in  a  great  variety  of  forms  for  diff^erent  kinds 
of  work,  and  seem  to  give  very  good  results.  They  are  simple  in  their  construction, 
aiMl  gpre  little  trouble,  acting  lightly  on  the  flax  and  making  very  wiry  fibres.  They 
are  made  of  all  sizes,  from  12  to  30  inches  in  diameter,  and  with  4,  6,  or  8  gradu- 
ations of  hackles,  according  to  the  kind  of  work  to  be  done  on  them.  The  flax  is 
hackled  on  each  side,  or  each  graduation  of  hackles,  by  reversing  the  direction  of  the 
rotation  of  cylinders.  The  tow,  or  short  fibre,  is  thrown  off"  the  hackles  by  stripper 
rods,  placed  between  the  rows  of  pins. 

The  next  machine  to  ^be  named  is  by  the  same  inventor,  and  is  styled  the  patent 
reversing  s^heet  hackling  machine.  It  is  for  long  line,  on  the  same  principle  as  that 
jost  described,  except  that  it  has  the  hackles  fixed  on  flat  sheets,  as  in  the  ^  old  flat" 
machine.  It  is  simple  and  complete ;  easily  driven  and  attended,  and  a  considerable 
number  are  now  in  use.  From  the  hackles  being  on  a  flat  sheet,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  the  holders  descend,  first  on  one  side  while  the  sheets  are  moving  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  then  on  the  other  while  they  are  moving  the  other  way.  This  is  done  by 
supporting  the  channels  which  carry  the  holders  on  four  levers  fixed  on  two  oscillating 
shahs,  to  which  motion  is  communicated  by  a  shaft  The  holders  arc  slid  through  by 
a  lever  on  the  top,  which  acts  on  a  sliding  bar,  by  means  of  a  ball,  which  forms  a 
universal  joint  and  actuates  the  holders,  whatever  position  the  channels  are  in.  The 
drawing  here  given, ^.  819,  will  show  the  mechanism. 

Both  the  machines  last  described  are  made  double,  or  in  fact,  the  construction  of 
each  is  that  of  two  machines  in  one.  The  table  for  filling  and  changing  the  flax  in 
the  holders  is  attached  to  the  machine.  One  side  hackles  one  end  of  the  flax,  and 
the  other  side  the  other  end* 

We  now  have  to  describe  a  machine  for  hackling  cut  line,  patented  by  Mr.  Lowry, 
of  5Ianchester,  and  now  extensively  in  use  at  home  and  on  the  continent.  It  is 
virtually  a  modification  of  Wordsworth's  machine,  already  described. 

Fiy,  820  is  a  side  elevation  of  a  sheet  hackling  machine  to  which  these  improve- 
ments are  applied ;  7?^. 821  is  an  end  elevation  of  the  same;  jig.  822  is  a  front  view ; 
and^^.  823  an  end  view  of  one  of  I^owry's  improved  hackle  bars.  In  jigs.  820  and  82 1, 
a  a  represent  the  belts,  sheets,  or  chains  to  which  the  hackle  bars  h  arc  attached. 
These  belts,  sheets,  or  chains  pass  around  the  small  drums  c  c,  and  larger  drums 
d  d,  which  are  turned  round  by  the  gearing,  shown  in  the  drawing,  or  by  any  other 
suitable  arrangement  of  gearing.  The  hackle  bars  6,  are  made  with  a  recess  tT" 
receive  the  stock  of  the  hackles  e. 

The  hackle  bars  b  are  connected  to  the  belts,  sheets,  or  chains  a,  n,  by  means  of 
rivets  or  screws,  passing  through  the  flanges  6,  and  through  the  belts,  sheets,  or 
chains  a ;  and  at  each  end  of  each  hackle  bar  is  a  stud  or  guide  pin  6^  which,  when 
the  hackles  arrive  near  the  small  drums  c,  c,  take  into  the  groove  in  the  guide  plates. 
The  object  of  these  guide  plates  is  to  support  the  hackle  bars  in  passing  over  the 
small  rollers  c,  and  during  the  operation  of  striking  into  the  strick  of  flax  or  other 
fibrous  material  to  be  operated  upon.  The  holders  with  the  stricks  depending  from 
them,  are  placed  within  the  rails  t,  i,  and  these  rails  are  made  to  rise  and  fall  and  the 
holders  are  made  to  pass  ft'om  one  end  of  the  machine  to  the  other,  in  the  usual 
manner.  When  the  machine  is  at  work  the  drums  c  and  d  revolve  in  the  direction 
of  the  arrows  in^^.  821,  and  the  hackle  bars  being  attached  to  the  belts,  sheets  or 
chains  a,  and  supported  by  the  guide  plates,  cause  the  hackles  to  enter  the  stricks  of 
fibrous  material  at  or  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  fibres  thereof,  and  to  retain  that 
position  at  the  commencement  of  their  downward  motion  ;  whereby  as  the  belts, 
sheets,  or  chains  continue  to  descend,  the  hackles  are  drawn  through  the  fibrous 
material  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  short  fibres  and  extraneous  matter.  Another 
great  advantage  resulting  from  this  improved  mode  of  attaching  the  hackle  bars  b  to 
the  belts,  sheets,  or  chains  a,  is,  that  the  hackles  can  be  made  to  enter  the  fibrous 
material  at  a  point  closer  to  the  holder  than  in  any  of  the  sheet  machines  now  in  use. 
When  tb«  hackles  are  passing  round  the  drums  d  d,  they  are  cleansed  by   tho 


rerolTiBf  hnAe»Jj,  which  depotit  tbe  matcml  itmovtA  thm  dw  bMU«  n  a 
the  card  drams  A,!.     Thne  druini  sre  cleuued  or  doffed  bj  tbe  cotaht  II, of  mwf 


other  coDTeDieal 


Thit  micfatne  i(  alio  nud  to  t  TeT7  large  extent,  and  well  liked  fbr  dnadac  fcl 
M  and  fall  length  flax.     For  Ihia  porpoac  tbe  aheeta  nqnire  to  be  nude  tlx  &d 


hipr  from  eenlre  to  cCDtre.  tnd  Ibe  h«ad  or  trough  to  lift  3  inchei  higher,  Bod  lh« 
Kf  nlltM  to  approach  and  recede  from  each  other  limnltuieoiulj  vith  the  ritiiif 
■id  Ming  of  Ibe  bead. 


Combe,  of  Bvlfast,  has  recently  jiroductd  anollier  edit  ion  of  WordBworth's  machine. 
Iti  Dorel  Teature  coDsitta  in  dispenamg  with  bars  altn^'elhcr,  in  carrying  the  hackli'i 
•nd  ID  filing  them  dirtctlj  on  the  leather  sheets.  Bj'  ihii  means  a  lerj  true  action 
it  obtained,  and  the  vorking  parts  are  so  light,  that  (he  machine  bears  an;  rpecd 
with  Icarcclj  toy  wear  and  tear,  la  ihia  invention  there  i»  alan  combined  convenient 
modea  of  Tcgnlaling  the  lilt  and  leverily  of  the  cutters  (o  suit  difierenl  kinds  of  flax. 
•nd  the  boMen  are  carried  through  the  machine  by  a  separate  apparatus  for  that 
pnrpMC,  while  the;  are  at  their  hiehesl  elevation,  instead  of  during  the  whole  proce|< 
of  liftiog,  at  bad  always  been  the  ease  in  other  mBchinei. 

The  enttiog  of  flax  already  referred  to,  is  effected  bjamoehioe  consisting  of  a 
(pccici  nf  circular  aaw  abont  30  in.  in  diameter  ;  but,  instead  of  a  single  blade,  it  is 
eoaatnulcd  «f  S  or  4  plates  of  iteet.  each  abimt  i  in.  thick,  and  having  angular  pro- 
JeelioDa  from  Ibair  circamferenec.  This  revolves  at  a  comiderable  Telocity,  while 
th«  Bn,  flrmly  grasped  in  esch  hand  by  its  ends,  is  still  fiirther  held  add   slowly 
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carried  againrt  the  WW  by  two  pair  of  groored  puHeji  prewed  together  bj  1  a»»dn. 

able  neigbL  It  is  thus  pnrtly  snwn  and  partly  broken  throngh.  Flai  in»T  ta  cO 
into  2.  3.  and  anmEtimos  4  diviiioD!  :  and  Bomelimps  the  dvud  harth  flbm  thil  Ui 
frequJntly  found  Dt  en.h  of  its  cmis  only  are  cut  off  and  ustd  as  tow;  bui  am 
pcncrally  the  different  porlions  are  hacklsd  and  used  for  ibe  purposes  they  are  khe* 
for. 

Description  ofjtax  cutting  machine  {jv)t.  B24,  835).     *  A,  framing  ;  B,  the  gtiwtei 


piillejs  fiir  holding  and  carrying  the  flai ;  c  c,  the  driving  pnlley  ;  D,  M*  or  culler; 
K,  v,  wlieelB  for  gtaring  togvlbiT  llie  pair  of  holding  pnlleya ;  a,  o,  I,  K,  pinions  and 
nhfelg  for  producing  the  proper  rilallie  speeds  betoeen  the  cutter  and  palleya;  L, 
weight,  which  by  li'vers  M  and  K,  causes  the  pressure  of  the  holding  palleyx. 

Preparing.  —  By  (his  term  ii  understood  those  preliminary  operationi  thrmgh 
which  both  liue  and  tow  must  pass  after  (he  hackling  and  before  the  spinning  pro- 

The  mechiniam  and  modes  of  proceeding  for  this  purpose  which  consist  of  repealed 
drawings,  are  similar  for  "long"  line  or  "cut ;"  though  the  di  mens  iona  and  flnenenof 
the  machinery  nmst  l>e  made  Euitable  for  tlicir  various  lengths  and  qualitiea.  But  in 
the  preparation  of  tow  B  peculiar  additional  operation  is  demanded,  aa  «  consequence 
of  the  different  stale  of  the  fibres  of  which  the  material  is  composed ;  this  operatioa, 
termed  "  carding,"  has  for  object  to  bring  the  highly  irregular  and  entangled  mass 
into  a  somewhat  more  homogeneous  and  uniform  state,  previously  to  its  being  after- 
wards drawn  and  equalised  in  a  manner  similar  (o  line. 

In  the  preparation  of  line  the  first  operation  is  called  "  spreading,"  or  first  drawing; 
aud  the  maebine  employed  a"sprcader:"  those  subsequently  are  the  second  and 
third  "drawings"  (sometimes  a  fourth  is  used),  and  lastly  the  "  roving."  It  is  upon 
the  spreader  that  the  SQparate  slricks  of  line  are  first  eombined  and  dniwD  into  long 
uniform  bands  or  ribbons,  called  "  slivers,"  of  determinate  lengths.  This  is  effected 
by  subdividing  the  stricks  into  two  or  three  portions,  and  then  pUdng  them  con- 
secutively, slightly  elongated,  and  overlaying  each  other  about  {ths  of  their  length 
upon  and  in  (he  direction  of  an  endless  creeping  sheet  or  apron.  The  tnacfainet  are 
generally  made  with  two  of  these  creeping  sheets  or  aprons,  and  upon  each  sheet  ate 
thus  laid  two  dialioct  tines  of  slrieks;  e.-ich  of  which  forms  a  thick  nnifonn  body  of 
line,  and  capable  of  being  maintained  to  an  indefinite  length.  These  endless  creeping 
sheets  supply  continuously  another  part  of  the  machine,  where  the  body  of"  Udc"  it 
drawn  out  to  between  20  and  CO  limes  its  original  length,  according  to  whether  it  i* 
cbmpoied  of  cut  or  long  flai.  This  pnrt  of  ^e  machine  comprises  a  pair  of  holding 
or  hack  rollers  ;  an  endless  succession  of  bars  called  fallers,  bearing  combs  of  doadj 
ranged  steel  pins,  through  which  the  slivers  are  drawn;  a  pair  of  drawing  rollen;  an 
arrangement  of  diagonal  or  doubling  bars;  and  a  pair  of  delivering  rollera.  Il 
generally  termed  the  "  gill  frame,"  or  "  gill  head,"  probably  from  the  French  wori 
"  aiguilles  "  (needle«),  as  descriptive  of  the  combs,  and  to  distisgaish  litis  maehine  tmm 


fanwrij  n*ed  for  the  nme  purjinie,  wlilcL  aicaplf  conusted  of  a  leriet  nf 
I,  iBder  and  oTer  vhich  the  line  wag  posted. 

cUlttnngGgnrcs,  826,  8ST,  show  (be  outline  of  tLe  preiect  most  upproTtd  gill 
rierwlm  drawing. 


to  gBtSt  and  Blightly  condense  the  four  bodies  or  elircn  of  lines  '.  can  tnr 

reccrviDg  the  lliTeri  O,  lever  for  weight  on  front  or  drawinft  roller;  H,  IcTer  ft.r 
weight  ea  bick  roller;  K,  delireringroller  shaft,  sprin);.  and  bell,  which,  by  the  inter- 
vcntioD  of  fearing  between  it  aod  the  front  roller,  is  caused  Co  ringwbeD  iiay  deiired 


ventKm  <it  gearing  oetween  ii  sua  lue  jrojib  rujier,  jh  cuuafu  to  nug  ivdvd  aay  aoBirea 
Imgth  of  ■Utct  u  deliTered. 

a  a,  the  iim  drawing  roller  or  boss  ;  &  i  £,  the  wooden  or  pressing  roller,  by  the 
nuMiiia  nf  which  nponaa  theiliTer  is  held  during  the  greater  Tel  ocily  of  these  rollert 
«icr  that  ot  e^  th*  holding  or  back  rollers  elongate  in  eiact  praportion  of  iu  aug- 


meniBtion  i  Ifae  hoIdiDg  roHpr  c  is  ia  like  nianiier  pretted  agBiiul  anotlitr  in  ottoti 
BuUt  Ibe  "gilU"  ia  TcUdning  the  fibm;  i  Ji.  hooked  rodi  to  cnnaect  tlu  «ei|)ud 
lerer  h  with  the  holding  roller  c,  nod  b;  Ihe  pressure  thus  caoced  iniore  itiefM; 


d  the  ihoel  or  sorfkce  of  "  gilla "  composed  of  eeparate  ban,  at  leeo  at  fig.  S30, 

aai  -  •  i.„Ki«.,.  ™  nionnn.  nC  pressing  roller  b  -,  //,  coudnclon  to  contract  iMMtUj 

drawing;  g.  plalc  of  melBl  having  diagonal  opeelagtit 


-  .    .  t,  robber  .. ..  , 

Ibe  sliver  at  the  moment  of  di 
an  angle  of«5"  (this  pi 
made  of  Kparate  biirs) 


F.  piaic  0[  meiBi  naving  aiagonai  ope 

callrd  the  "  doubling  bare,"  baTing  b 

ia  of  the  GliTer,  in  order  c< 


tamed  in  a  rectangular  direction  and  guided  to  the  deliTering  tollcrt  k  k ;  thb  dine- 
tioaof  the  slJTer  is  more  distinctly  teen  ixjig.  833;  t.  hanger  or  connector  of  previDg 
roller  i  to  ita  weight  lever  c ;  I  (,  the  screw,  or  worm  shaft  for  carrrlng  the  gill  bar 
dd;  n  n,  the  shaft  with  beiel  wheels  by  which  the  screws  at  opposite  sides  of  lb« 
frame  are  caused  to  mote  simultaneously  i  n  n,  pinions  for  connecting  the  upper  and 
lower  spirals  of  each  pain  oo,  the  cams  or  eicentrios  for  lowering  and  raising  the  gill 
bars  i  p  p,  weighted  guide  lever  or  bell  cranks  for  guiding  the  filler  in  iu  dewrat,  and 
moderatmg  the  shock  caused  by  its  weight  when  coming  in  contact  »ith  tbe  lower 
•'"■e  or  support ;  q  and  r.  worm  and  wheel  for  bell  motion ;«,(,«,  p,  w,  x.  line  of 
wheels  from  pulley  ta  front  roller  and  from  front  roller  to  back  i  I,  !,  3,  lineof  geai^ 
mg  from  back  roller  to  sheet ;  4,  5,  6,  7,  line  of  gcirlng  from  roller  to  deliTering 
roller  ■,  8,  from  roller  to  brush  ;  y  g.  from  back  shaft  to  back  roller. 

The  machines  for  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  drawings,  tbongb  in  piindpla 
essentially  the  same,  yet  differ  in  some  of  their  minor  details  from  the  forcgwng,  H 
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At||ioiM)t  nqniiclherMdiitgaheet  to  lapjilj  (beni,  the  "iliTKr,"  (Vom  the  iprender 
tniif  •o&ieienl  cohereDce  u  lo  allow  ilself  to  be  drawn  fram  the  cuu  direct  bj  the 
tid  nilki*  of  th«w  machiiwi;  neither  ii  ■  bell  motian  reqoltite  to  determbe  the 
1a|lk(f  iliTen  prodaced  by  Ihem.  The  niltiDined  sketcbn  ihow  the  seneral  imrti 
njMtifigt.  882,  833).  ' 


^^ifig*.  833,  833).  fisming;  B,  dnviog  pnlUj  )  c,  lupport  af  Bliier  curler;  D, 
■vDvfcr  tarrying  iliTer;  b,  conductors ;  r.  caa  conlsbiag  the  ilivers  from  the  flm 
ifiag;  a,  receiTiug  cui ;  h  b,  the  hackle  carrjlog  ipirsU  i  i,  the  ditgonBl  or 
^MUisg  ban ;  k,  detiTeriog  roUera  •,  l,  the  drawing  roUen ;  m,  n,  m,  the  retuoing 
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regolatiiig  the  Uking  np  moTement  of  tfie  bobUn  iDeritt  puticnlar  tttevdoii,  tt'hj't 
the  ineonTeuieiicef  of  the  older  method  of  k  weighted  belt  and  tone,  ftod  thoae  ef  At 
more  recent  disc  frames,  art  entirely  oiercome.  The  principle  of  thu  impravemnt 
consists  of  driTiDg  a  pulley  by  pressure  between  two  discs  ruaning  at  eqnkl  speeds  ii 
opposite  direclioDS,  as  seen  Ufigt.  S34,  S35,  836. 

Fii/t.  834,  S3S.  To  obtain  the  TsriaUe  speed,  bstead  of  mine  a  cone  and  b«ll  uia 
some  frames,  or  the  poUtj 
and  aiogle  disc  u  in  olhet% 
a  b,  the  boriiontal  driiiag 
diica,  the  tower  one  a  is  kejcd 
totheshafl  d,  while  the  appn 
b  is  firee  to  tnm  npoD  iti  i. 
bevel  wheel  fitted  to  or  fam- 
ing one  piece  with  the  opper 
disc  b ;  c  bevel  wheel  keyed 


tum  (bum  in  opposite  dine- 
tioDS,  acd  coQieqaenllj  the 
discs  to  which  they  are  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  altadiedi 
g,  the  variable  pulley  eoiered 
with  leather  and  rraiing  apM 
tlic  lower  disc  a,  and  itself 
pressed  upon  by  the  wei^t 
of  disc  i  1  it  is  ^ns  drircii  at 
speeds  varying  aceoiding  id 
its  approach  to  or  from  tbe 
shaft  d,  thai  BiiaweriDg  ihe 
purpoM  of  tbe  travenng 
leather  belt  of  the  cose  move- 
ment i  A,  diaft  keyed  in  th« 
pulli-y  g,  fh>m  which  the  variable  motion  is  traniferred  to  the  bobbins, 

A  series  of  preparing  maohioea,  termed  a  "system,"  consists  in  general  of  1  ipTeadiDg 
of  4  slivers  at  ihedrawing  rollers,  united  into  one  hy  the  doubling  bars  at  the  delivering 
roller,  S  framesof  second  drawing, in  all  24  bosse»2  frames,  third  drawing coatalaing 
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15  of  iheBe  "cans  " 
united  at  ihe  lecond 
three 


I^Mhir  3t  boNM  i  if  a  foartli  drawing  is  reqaired,  3  franei  of  94  bouet  each,  or 
UbMMiiD  alL  180  (plndleiof  rofiag  in  3ft»meiwill  well  lupply  3000  ipiodlet  of 
BE4ini  (pinniDD.  The  mode  of  ming  ihit  "  syRem  "  is,  u  has  alreadj  been  Mid, 
bl  loHiTead  the  stricks  of  line  apoo  the  feeding-sheet  of  the  "spreader,"  then  to 
Koif*  Ihe  sliver  or  sliTen  there  produced  into  cam  capable  of  holding  1,000  to  1,300 
juds  of  sliTei*.  Those  cans  ipeclallj  intended  to  receire  the  sliTers  fWim  this 
irliinr,  are  all  made  to  one  regaUr  weight )  thru,  when  filled,  the  weight  of  line 
ncheoMaios  is  coirectlr  ascertained,  and  by  the  bell  motion  the  length  is  alto  known. 
Upon  this  basis  is  foonded  the  method  of  producing  any  desired  nnmber  of  yam,  and 
tif  doobliag  the  iliTen,  a  degree  of  eqaalisation  that  the  simple  apreading  would  be 
HsUetoSect;  for  at  each  drawing,  and  at  the  rOTing,  ■eTeralofihesIlTersfromthe 
pn>»ilini  diawing  are  put  together,  to  be  sgain  reduced  to  one  T6i  this  object  alone. 
Hace,  ua  weight  of  a  determinate  length  in  yards  of  the  desired  jam  beiog  known, 
acsbnlatioii  U  made,  combined  of  the  drafts  and  number  of  doublings  the  material 
kit  10  aadergo,  to  detennine  what  the  weight  should  be  of  that  length  of  sllTers  con- 
tsionl  in  the  cans  from  the  EpreadcT.  It  is  ordinary  '  '"  -  -  "  ' 
iBjMher,  to  fbrm  what  is  called  a  "  set,"  the  slivers  o 
tewiag  with  the  subsequent  drawings  and  roiings.  Thei 
dii«n  U  each  tias*  u  snOeienL 

Hoagh  the  abore  is  descrrptiTe  of  the  "  gill "  ft^nei  noi 
■odentood  (bef  are  by  no  means  the  Bnt  or  only  results 

H  the  defective  principle  of  the  original  roller  machines,  which  were  incapabli 

Idiegor  retaining  the  flax  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  regularity,  owing  to  its 

neqaal  lengths  and  anadhesiTC  nature.  The  cODieqnences  were  that  the  yams  pro- 
daeed  were  "  lumpy  "  and  untevel,  making  it  evident  that  wnne  improved  meaos  were 
aaMsnrj  for  more  completely  rustraioing  and  regulating  the  drawing  of  the  fibres. 
TW  mMt  obvious  WBj  to  do  this  was  to  introduce  tome  mode  of  partial  detention  by 
iiialinn  a  ftietion  among  the  fibres  to  imilatethe  notion  of  Ihe  fingers  in  hand-spinning. 
nis  led  to  cSDSing  the  slivers  to  pass  through  and  among  several  ranks  of  serrated 
piM^  vhidi  was  fooad  very  nearly  to  attain  the  object,  and  certainly  greatly  improved 
■ha  lavelncM  and  uniformity  of  the  sllTera.  Thus  the  use  of  "  gills  "  became  general 
Ami  thirty  yean  dnce. 
Tboae  fint  brought  into  gcDCTal  use  were  constructed  with  circolar  discs  or  plates 
'  '"  >r  or  ^1  bar,  which  at  the  same  time  were  guided  bj  their  ends 
-'«  bring  the  gill  in  as  vertical  a  position  and  aa  near  the 

Tbt  Sfurea  (SST,  838)  are 
prof  le  and  front  views  of  the 
working  puts  of  one  of  these 
gilb:  —  A,  slotted  plate  or 
disc,  of  which  a  pair  vers 
kojed  npon  a  shaft  b,  so  aa 
to  carry  each  end  of  the 
Uler  D,  pasung  throDgh  the 
riots  c  r;  E,  the  fiaed  tc- 
centric  riide  ;  o,  b,  the  drtnr- 
i^   rollen ;  v,  lite  holding 

This  was  succeeded  bj  Ihe 
"chain  giU,"  in  which  the 
Allen  wen  eairied  forward 
bjr  an  cndlcsa  aeries  of  eon- 
ac«ted  links,  or  Jointed  to- 
gether "alottAd  platea."  in- 
Read  at  IIm  dmple  nrcnlar. 
ne  oliieel  <rf  this  was  to  in-  _ 
nuts  the  flat  mrfsce  of  gill  ^ 
tanbftween  the  holding  and 
diawiog  roUen,  maltiDg  ' 


lar  ID  these  mscfainea  to 

in   the  fomer,   are  not  repeated,  but  the  sketch  of  five  ilotted  plate*  Is  given  in 

fif  B3B. 

Fnm  tbt  e^dentimporutetcf  bringing  the  retaining  eflbcts  of  the  gills  as  doaely 
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M  potnble  to  the  point  where  the  moyement  of  the  dnwing  fihret  ii  gretteit, 
■eyeral  attempts  hare  been  made  to  improye  the  above  described  gilk  in  tkii 
respect    With  this  view  Messrs.   Taylors  and  Wordsworth  patented  a  gfll  of 

considerable  ingenoity  (jij. 
839  840),   which    therefore  d^ 

serves  mention,  though  it 
never  came  into  ose.  Its  de- 
scription is  as  follows :  — 

a,  b  the  faller  or  **  giU  W 
in    one    piece,    which  vis 
carried  forward  by  an  endktf 
chain ;  c,  d,  slides  placed  hori* 
zontally  over  the  gill  shcf t 
guiding  the  ends  of  oemia 
bell -cranks   e,  f,  joined  it 
their  angle  in  the  recess/,  9,^ 
of  the  gill  bar,  and  at  tbeir 
other  end  to  the  gill  or  comb 
o.    By  this  arrangement,  m 
long  as  the  bell  cranks  are 
in  the  parallel  parts  of  the 
slides  c,  d^  the  gill  teeth  will 
be  above  the  faller  a,  &,  but 
when  they  arrive  at  the  con- 
tracted part  the  guided  ends 
will  be  brought  into  the  posi- 
tion Q  Q,  and  consequently 
the  fpM  depressed  is  o  2} 
this  IS  so  tuned  aa  to  canse 
them  to  clear  the  drawing 
roller,  when,  on  again  con- 
tinuing  their   course,  tiiey 
are    again    caused   to   rise 
and  penetrate  the  sliver  by 
the  reversed   indination  of 
the  slides  c,  d^  at  the  back 
roller. 

The  objection  to  this  in- 
genious   machine    was   the 
largeness  of  the  space  sud- 
denly left  open  by  the  de- 
scent of  the  gQl,  as  the  double  fkUer,  bell  crank,  and  gill  necessarily  occupied  great 
width. 

The  screw  or  spiral  movement  of  the  fallers,  which  was  soon  afterwards  invented, 
quickly  superseded  all  others  in  use,  as  by  these  means  the  faller  was  caused,  even  in 
the  manner  they  were  first  constructed,  to  approach  closer  than  even  in  the  most  per- 
fected construction  of  ^e  others,  to  the  side  of  the  drawing  roller,  and  still  maintain 
the  pins  in  a  vertical  position.  Recently  this  object  has  been  more  perfectly  at- 
tained by  a  patented  improved  construction  adopted  by  Messrs.  P.  Fairbaum  and  Ca, 
whereby  the  obstacle  to  the  faller  wholly  touching  the  roller  has  been  removed,  and 
thus  producing  the  full  holding  effect  of  the  gill  to  the  latest  possible  moment  ^  This 
is  effected  by  employing  a  method  of  supporting  the  spirals  by  their  worldn^  in 
tubular  recesses  in  the  side  plate  of  the  machine  ;  2ong  these  recesses  are  longitodmal 
openings  through  which  the  fUler  end  passes  to  enter  between  the  threads  of  te 
spiral,  and  which  serve  also  as  slides  to  support  the  faller.  As  by  this  means  the 
supports  or  plummer  blocks  that  intervened  between  the  end  of  the  spiiali  and  the 
roller  are  suppressed,  the  filler  is  enabled  to  advance  to  the  place  they  fbrmeriy  oeeo- 
pied.  Fig*,  841  and  842  show  this  comparison  of  the  older  and  more  recent  methods. 
A,  B,  spirals  ;  c  c,  the  parts  by  which  they  are  supported,  being  in  fig.  841  small 
pivots  in  plummet  block  d  d,  and  in^.  842  hollow  tube- like  recesses  in  firame  plate 
c  c ;  B  K,  pinions  to  work  the  upper  and  lower  spiral  together ;  F,  bearings ;  o»dimw- 
ing-roUers ;  h,  pressing  rollers ;  1 1,  passage  of  the  faller*s  descent 

Here  it  may  be  as  well  to  observe  that  me  same  parties  have  still  more  lately  intro- 
duced another  important  amelioration  in  these  machines  for  remedying  the  npiae  and 
wear  and  tear  which  ordinarily  attend  them  by  the  abrupt  and  violent  descent  of  the 
faller.  Fig.  843  shows  a  sectional  front  view  of  a  head  having  this  improTement 
applied.    A  A,  supports  for  screws ;  6,  c,  top  and  bottom  screws ;  d  d^  the  new  otms 
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n  A«fti  ponJIet  vilh  the  Krevi,  Hid  KTolTiDgmt  the  nine  ipeed.  Thti«,UieM 
Jtf  iccciTc  theftller  ettl  iheir  largeil  dumeter,  tt  tba  Dioiiiait  they  an  free 
Mod,  *iid  guide  tbem  graduBlly  down  to  the  lower  ilide. 

ni  caanroded,  tha  "  icrew  gill "  coDtinaM  to  be  (he  moil  eiteemed  in  priociple, 
(h  not  wilboal  lOTn*  aerioui  obJMtioni  in  prsotice.  For  the  «bnipt  ud  aognlar 
iitdt  af  iba  ■*  (■ller"  ereo  here  not  odIj  Ubenta  too  raddeal;  >  poRioQ  of  the 


Itm  tte  (boald  be  bnt  graduaJl;  relaxed  at  the  moment  of  being  dnwn,  bnt  tmaatt 
midewhle  wear  and  tear  to  itwLf,  the  slidei,  and  the  gilli  attached  to  it ;  to  which 
caaM  of  dcUTHClioD  moat  be  added  the  great  IKution  of  Iba  worm  moremeDti  these, 
tovtrer,  in  "  line  "  prtpariag,  where  the  fihree  are  long  and  itraight,  and  ihe  drafti 
^flojcd  lar^  and  where,  cootequeotlj,  a  eomparativelj  alow  moremeBt  of  tha 


gilla  ii  required,  are  not  lo  mnch  (elt  aa  tn  Ihe  prepanlion  of  tow,  where  they  become 

la  **  tow  preparing"  the  flratopention.aibefon  atatedieoniiitiofeardiDg,"  which 
ia  gnwrallj  repeated  orer  two  aepuste  michinea,  wbicb  are  rctpectiTelj  called  the 
"breaker' and  Ibe  "Snisher"  caidi.  They  are  eraentially  Ihe  same  in  principln  and 
Tkry  bol  little  in  ednatmetion,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  "  brealcer  '  ii  led  or 
■opi^ird  by  the  di^ointed  pareeli  of  tow  from  a  creeping  ibeet  (ai  the  ipreader  with 
"•  line"),  nd  dclivcrt  in  iliTer*  into  a  can,  whereas  the  flniaher  a  fed  fVom  a  bobbin  npon 
wbicb  aevcralof  the  iliTerifhnn  the  "breaker"  are  aniied  by  a  machine  eipreMlyfbr 

^                ._...„               ering  it  in  the  form  of  ilirert  eaniei  tbem  to  paa 
over  aBilLtoeoMolidatcandttrengihen  ihem  brlbredeliTering  them  into  the  reoeivinf 
"    "i  al«>  I ■        ■        ■ 


_  d  with  I  in  that  caae  thia  aoziliary  "gill "  ii  limilari 

fixed  to  the  fint  card  or  breaker.  The  eardi  employed  for  tow  are  maobinea  of  eo 
aiderabic  weight  and  importance,  the  main  cylinder,  or,  aa  it  ia  aometime*  calk 
"•wift,"  being  from  4  to  S  feet  diameter  and  4  id  8  feet  long  ;  thoae  moat  genera 
enpbned  are  e  feet  long.  PreTiooalr  lo  entering  upon  (be  detailed  deacription  o 
card.  It  may  be  aa  wril  list  to  tiace  in  general  termi  tbe  progreM  of  ita  opeiationa 
tending  to  daeidate  tbe  eaplanatkm  of  the  machine  ilaelC 
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Th«  tow  ii  flnt  divided  hj  veigbing  into  «mat1  pftreeli  of  lo  to  90  dnmt;  tint 
are  then  shaken  out  and  spread  so  as  to  cover  certaia  definite  portioBi  of  Ihe  cr(tpii| 
feediDg  Kbeet,  b;  which  theyarecondactedtothe  first  pair  of  rollera,  called  thefttdni        '\ 
These  rolk'rg  are  covered  with  a  leathern  band,  in  which  are  filed  in  dote  imp 
Dumber  of  wire  poinli  aboat  ^  an  inch  long,  and  having  a  tangeotial  inclinatioii  lo  Ibe 
cirenmference  of  tbe  rollera,  which  are  about  aj  inches  diameter.     Tbe  tow  pawu^Ui 
slow  rate  of  progreMion  between  these  rollers,  is  bj  them  gradnallj  pre«enteil  lo  Sk 
points  with  which  the  swift  is  likewise  covered,  also  set  in  leather  hands,  bat  whJcli  iit 
about  S  iuches  wide  ;  these  points,  the  same  length  as  those  of  the  feeders,  hiii  in 
inclined  direction  pointing  to  (bat  in  which  the  cylinder  luma.     The  much  poutr 
velocitj  of  the  "cylinder"  comba  and  somewhat  opens  and  breaks  the  tow  as  ilttoilj 
arrives  in  contact,  and  tbe  inclination  of  tbe  pins  at  tbe  same  time  carries  it  fomid 
AH  such  lumps  and  fibres  as  are  not  sufficiently  opened  and  strugbieoed  b;  this  Erri 
contact,  remaining  promiaent  on  tbe  snrface  of  points  on  the  cylinder,  are  carrird  b; 
it  against  another  roller,  whose  axis  is  parallel,  and  whose  wire-covered  circumrirreiiM 
is  brought  as  near  as  possible,  without  absolute  contact,  in  order  to  catch  and  retain  ihne 
prominent  lumps  and  fibres  ;  the  points  of  this  roller  (called  a  "  worker  ")  are  ioclinrf 
ID  a  direction  opposed  to  the  movement  of  the  swift,  and,  therefore,  hold  the  "tov'ti) 
beagaiD  combed  and  straightened  as  at  first  it  was  by  the  feeders:  this  is  repeated  eigiil 
or  nine  times,  by  having  that  number  of  workers  to  the  card  ;  each  of  these  workers  tii) 
its  attendant  roller,  also  covered  with  wire  point*,  by  whose  inclination  in  a  contnrj 
direction,  and  by  the  greater  velocity  of  tbe  roller,  the  low  is  stripped  from  the  worlert, 
to  be  again  laid  on  to  the  cylinder.  The  stripperB,  though  rrmning  at  a  greater  velocity 
than  the  workers,  are  still  slower  than  tbe  cylinder.     The  tow  thus   carried  forward 
gradually  Improving  in  openness  and  regularity  as  it  passes  each  pair  of  "  workers  aad 
strippers,"  finally  arrives  at  the  roller  called  a  dofier,  of  which  there  are  two  or  thne 
npoaacard,  tbe  wire  points  of  which  are  in  such  a  direction  as  to  hook  or  catch  the  tow 
"  as  it  files."    The  use  of  these  several  doffers  is,  that  by  placing  each  aacceedlDg  ok 
progressively  nearer  the  swift,  tbe  longer  and  shorter  Gbres  are  sncceasively  and  sepa- 
rately taken  off.     Each  dofi'er  is  cleared  by  an  oscillating  comb,  and  the  sliven  con- 
ducted, if  Intended  for  the  lap  machine,  into  a  can  by  delivering  rollen  ;  but  if  fiuitbed, 
these  delivering  rollera  are  as  itwere  the  back  rolltrsof  the  auiiliary  gill,  patented  for 
this  application  by  Messrs.  Fairbairu  and  Co. ;  whereby  the  sliversare  not  only  saved 
from  all  danger  of  denngement  in  their  loose  and  porous  slate  as  direct  from  a  card, 
hat  tbe  hilheno  double  expense  of  carding  and  first  drawing  ia  reduced  tollut^ 
carding  alone. 


a  *  xjjig.  844),  framing ;  B.  Swift  or  main  cylindevi  c,  teei  roUen  ;   ddd. 
pera  to  &ed  rollera  and  workers  driven  hy  one  belt  from  pulley  B,  and  ■"■'-< 


kdu  coti 
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aoTmble  pnllc;  F ;  a  o  a,  worken ;  1 1 1,  the  ttirce  doffere  i  m  b  h, 
heel*  to  connect  ttie  moTemeot  of  the  doffen  Ticb  one  aootbcr )  K  K  K, 
tn  for  their  TcspectiTe  dofien  ;  i^  deliTeriag  rotlera  ;  k,  back  roller  of 
K,  gill  lurface  ;  o,p,  draVrng  rollers;  Q,  deliTering  roUcn  and  bell 
luring  tbe  iliTer  in  the  cam  !!;■■,  doubling  plue  ;  t,  pulley  for  driv- 
illi  bj  bell  fl^m  the  pulley  k. 


N 1^  frame,  to  whicli  tllDikm  b**  »lread7  beeo  msdc  u  the  ucceuaiy  adjunct 


'  tf  wood,  which  inay  be  deicribed  »  a  bobbin  ehsnk,  thas  produc 
■■of  the  tliTen  of  to*  tt  the  making  ap  of  set!  iiffected  in  line  preparini;',  from 
to  Ib^  of  tow  is  the  oaual  complement  of  one  of  (heie  bobbini,  the  kngth  and 
ianeler,  when  full,  about  2!  incbee;  that,  a  6  feet  wide  fiDiiher  card  will  take 
MS  bobbini  at  once  ;  from  15  to  20  ii  the  number  of  iliven  nauallj  wound  to- 
r,  aod  thr  eompletioa  of  a  bobbin  bjr  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  connected  with  th« 
■ring  cylinder  of  the  machine.     The  following  ii  a  de«criptiTe  drawing  of  the 


preoing  eylinder  i  < 
the  ipeed  ai  Ike  bo 


meuaring  cj liader  bj  the  connectiog  rods  a  o  a,  which  are  aplit  for  part  of  their 
leo^h  in  order  to  psES  the  shall  B.  and  at  another,  g  g,  hare  racks  into  vhich  work 
piniont  keyed  on  the  shaft  at  the  baod  wheel  i,  for  the  convenience  of  railing  and 
loverlng  the  cj lindvr  and  weight.  The  abaft  H  ii  divided  at  the  plates  K  and  1,  and 
proiided  with  eockela  to  receive  the  end  of  the  bobbia  ahank  D,  which  ii  introdaccd 
by  sliding  back  the  piece  b  n,  and  reluming  it  b;  lever  m.  and  thui  is  eoBpled  asd 
turni  together  with  two  pieces  of  shaft  H,  as  also  the  disc  plates  E  and  l,  vhicti  are 
to  serve  as  temporary  ends  to  the  bobbic  during  the  time  of  its  filling,  and  thus  by 
taming  with  it  avoid  that  rubbing  and  felting  effect  upon  the  edges  of  the  low  so  in- 
jurious in  the  macbtnei  formerly  constnieled,  and  br  the  bobbin  acting  as  the  driver 
to  the  cylinder  the  aliTcrs  are  drawn  tighter,  and  thereby  avoid  those  plaits  that  tlie 
other  machines  were  so  liable  to  produce. 

As  before  mcDlioned,  some  objections  were  found  to  the  working  of  the  MPew^ill, 
of  a  nature  detrimental  to  the  machines  themselves,  which,  though  not  of  great  im- 
portance Id  "  line,"  were  much  aggravated  in  tow  preparing,  aa  the  lesser  drafts  there 
employed  cause  a  greater  wear  and  tear  of  the  fallers  and  gills.  The  otgection  to 
these  macfaines,  however,  is  not  confined  to  this  point  only,  but  extends  also  to  their 
eHect  upon  the  material  itself  The  fibres  of  the  tow  sliver,  as  coming  from  the  card, 
■re  in  a  light  and  much  confused  state,  which  renders  them  liable  to  be  easily  separ- 
ated; so  that  the  faller.  by  its  sudden  descent,  haa  a  tendency  to  draw  some  down, 
and  become  lapped  by  (hem,  as  well  as  to  make  so  marked  a  diSerence  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  sliver,  by  the  withdrawal  of  (he  retaiaing  comb,  go  as  materially  to  injnre 
the  quality  of  the  yam.  Thus  this  "  gill "  was  not  enabled  (o  hold  in  place  in  tow 
spinning,  when  other  eircumatances  led  to  greater  attention  being  paid  to  this  im- 
portant branch  of  the  flai  business,  and  i(  became  a  desideratum  to  have  a  machine 
free  from  these  defects,  and  capable  of  working  without  derangement,  at  much  greater 
velocity  than  was  safe  with  the  "  screw-gill."  These  desiderata  the  "  rotary  "  gill, 
patented  by  Messrs.  Fairbaim  and  Co.,  amply  supplies.  For  in  (his  gill  the  circnlar 
form  of  (he  gill  sheet  obviateB  (he  neceBHi(y  of  having  several  faUers,  and  the  umple 
motion  creates  neither  friction  norabruptness  of  effect,  while  the  retention  of  the  fibres 
being  continuous,  the  slivers  produced  are  perfectly  level  and  uniform  -,  oonteqnentlj 
these  gills  are  extensively  applied,  as  (he  nuxiliary  gill  explained  in  carding,  as  wdi 
a*  for  the  anhsequeiit  drawings  and  rovings  of  tow,  and  somctimea,  ai  will  be  afltf- 
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wait  fo,  to  eoanc  ipaDing.     Tbe  tbeoretical  eanttmctloii  of  thcM  rotary  gill*  will 
li  Mn  by  tbe  moDcxed  •ketch. 

■  (Af.  S48),  back  roUen,  bot  vben  applied  10  a  card  ■  top  and  bottom  holding 
tdm  tn  •gain  enipkiycd  i  m,  the  rotarj  gill  iheet  having  tbe  pini  incUaed  b«ck- 
nidi,K)it  to  otMn  the  impalement  of  the  iliTer  when  the  Gbreilwgin  to  drawi  r 


n^OilhtdnwiTigand  preaiing  rollen;  the  doablingbart  or  platM  are  the  ume  to 
ikKfiOi  at  to  the  »  •crev-gills." 

i  luehiDe  ha*  bnn  lately  inTenled,  and  brought  ont  by  Sir  P.  Fairbaim  and  Co. 
<rUrd),  called  HeilmaDD'i  tow  combiog  machine  (fig.  B49),  which,  do  bial,  ii 
Mck  ipprored  of.  The  tow  is  flnt  carded  in  the  oi^nary  way,  Miy  on  a  breaker 
ari,  md  then  on  a  finiaher  card ;  the  latter  debven  the  tow  in  tbe  thaft  of  a 
Am  into  caM,  which  are  next  placed  at  a,  or  back  of  tbe  tow  combing  maebioe. 


D  tbe  can*  a  lb*  low  goes  to  the  back  condoetor  b,  divided  faito  a*  nany  com- 
Btt  as  there  arc  iliven  j  and  from  the  conductor  b,  to  the  feeding  box  c  n*- 
1  oo  abaft  D,  without  being  keyed  to  it.     The  front  Up  e  of  die  feeding  box  it 
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Bated  and  fitted  with  leather,  tai  a  coirecpoiiding  nipper  *  bong  from  the  taiat  Ha 
D,  sDd  keyed  upon  it,  completes  the  js«  vhich  bos  to  hold  &st  the  tow,  vhikih 
cylinder  a  comtM  iL 

The  tteding  box  c  derives  id  motioQ  from  the  nipper  r,  which  u  moTed  by  km 
»nd  eicentric  u  ihowD.  And  fotlowi  that  nipper  by  it*  dttii  weight,  until  »ta[^  bf 
indiu'nbber  buSera  h  ;  when  the  Dipper  r  in  going  farther  back  leiTei  it,  ud  Iht 
JBw  m  t  opeoi  for  more  tow  to  be  fed,  and  the  tow  already  combed  to  be  drawn  thim^        j 
the  detaining  comb  l,  as  explained  hereafter. 

The  top  K  of  feeding  boi  it  movable  ap  and  down,  by  meani  of  the  coamtiiig 
rod  I.  bang  on  a  fixed  centre  K,  lo  tbal  the  top  pan  k  openi  or  ihutt  at  the  bnir  (rf 
the  box  goes  backwards  or  forwards.  The  leTera  n  x  h  are  only  used  to  keep  Ibe  Mp 
and  bottom  of  the  box  parallel  to  each  other. 

As  shown  in  the  drawing,  the  lop  of  the  feeding  box  is  fitted  with  hackles  puung 
through  two  grates  o  and  p,  fast  on  bottom  of  feeding  box,  and  leanng  betwen  iliexv 
■  apace  throngh  which  the  sliver  has  to  pass. 

By  the  above  arrsngemenl.  the  hackles  are  cansed  to  withdnvftam  thetaY,<hilt 
the  whole  box  is  drawn  backwards  on  slides  of  table  q,!^  the  eccentric  mDliDnia  -at 
The  last  bnekwarda  motion  takes  place  while  the  jaw  v  u  yet  shut,  and  the  top  ofiibe 
box  up  :  but  when  the  latter  has  got  closed  again,  then  the  whole  box  slides  don  mon 
the  table  Q  lo  its  former  position,  bringing  with  it  the  sliver  of  ■  qnantity  equal  In  iKajl 
move:  this  complete*  the  feeding  motion. 

Now  as  the  feedinp  box  recedes,  the  lip  e  comes  nearer  to  the  combing  cjlinfei-  4, 
the  hackles  B8  cleanmg  the  tow  projecting  ontside  the  nipper  P.  As  soon  as  liuj^KJt 
passed  ibrougb,  the  feeding  box  comes  back  to  Che  moat  forward  position,  wbai  -du 
nipper  r  leaves  it,  and  the  jaw  b  r  opeos  :  at  the  same  time  the  two  roUen  t  d  ka.n 
reached  their  top  position.  The  top  one  t  is  then  thrown  forwards  (bj  Iht  lever 
arrangement  shown  in  v  t  t)  upon  the  leather  w,  stretched  on  parts  of  sorface  of 
cylinder  a;  this  roller  t  is  thDsdriTen,and  takes  hold  of  the  points  of  the  tow  prnnxcd 
to  it  by  lips  or  bottom  jaw  £  ;  a  fine  detaining  comb  i  being  jast  before  iateijo*^ 
between  them  to  keep  back  the  noils,  that  haie  not  beeo  carried  off  by  the  eoiiit>ia( 
cylinder. 

850 


In  that  way  the  ptnnCs  of  the  tow  are  driven  npon  the  sheet  z,  ontil  the  roUcri, 
by  being  thrown  back  again  off  the  leather  w,  their  motion  is  stopped  at  the  saax 
moment,  the  two  rollers  D  and  t  are  allowed  to  drop  down  by  eccentric  Y,  drawiag 
with  them  (through  the  detaining  comb  i,  and  quite  out  of  the  rest  of  the  aliver)  the 
other  ends  of  the  fibres  of  which  they  have  got  hold. 

While  ttdi  hH  been  going  on,  the  feeding  box  hu  advanced  tbe  aliw  a  Mtpt  iht 


e  Ibe  nU«n  x  ud  d 


le  up  Bgaiii,  vti  during  thmt  apwardi  motion 


^tUttdtdtof  the  SbTM  partly  comb«cI  and  OTeKunied  bj  the  cjilioder  h«ckle«,aB 
'■n  b  ^wlDg,  are  combed  by  tbem  Id  their  inm.  Then  the  roller  t  ii  on«e  more 
><*■  tooad  b;  ttM  leather  it  (trei«hed  on  cylinder,  the  new  points  pliM  themielre* 


n  the  back  end*  of  the  flbres  combed  before,  and  ire  carried  fonraidi  Into  a  ccU' 
■MttliTer  on  the  leather  aheet  x,  from  the  leather  iheet  to  the  rollen  ■  s,  then  t< 
Inmpet  conductor  a,  the  front  delivery  roller  o,  and  (when  more  than  one  head 
k  nachtM)  from  c  to  the  end  deliTcry  c,  over  the  conducting  plate  d. 
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In  e,  /^  p,  and  A,  are  the  nsoal  brash,  dofPer,  comb,  and  tow  box  for  the  noite. 

These  combing  machines  are  made  of  different  sizes  to  sait  all  sorts  and  lengths  of 
tow ;  the  yarn  produced  from  them  is  much  finer  than  that  produced  bj  the  oi^iosrj 
carding  system  alone.  The  combed  tow  can  generally  be  spun  to  as  high  nomben 
as  the  line  from  which  it  has  been  combed,  and  in  some  instances  has  produced  good 
yarn,  even  to  higher  numbers.  The  combed  tow,  after  the  combing  machine,  is 
passed  through  a  system  of  drai?ing,  roving,  and  spinning,  similar  to  that  used  ht 
cut  line. 

Subsequently  to  the  carding  the  preparation  of  tow  is  completed  by  making  up  seCi 
of  cans  for  the  second  drawing,  as  explained  for  line ;  these  slivers  are  doubled  and 
drawn  once  or  twice  more,  and  then  roved.  The  drafts  used  in  tow  preparing  are  from 
9  to  8,  for,  as  the  fibres  are  shorter,  it  necessitates  the  employment  of  less  draft.  In  both 
line  and  tow  preparing,  lesser  drafts  are  employed  as  the  stages  advance,  the  gills  finer, ' 
and  the  conductors  narrower:  also  for  both  materials  much  attention  ia  requisite  to 
keep  the  various  parts  of  the  machines  in  good  order,  free  from  bent  or  broken  pins, 
and  chipped  or  indented  rollers,  for  no  subsequent  operation  can  cure  the  defects  that 
may  be  produced  by  negligence  in  these  particulars.  The  drawing  and  roving  frames 
for  tow  are  shown  in  Jiffs.  850,  851,  852. 

A  L(fig,%5l%  drawing  frame;  B,  driving  pulleys;  c,  rotary  gill  sheet;  n,  drawing 
roller  ;  e,  pressing ;  f,  o,  pairs  of  delivering  rollers;  h,  doubling  plate ;  i,  back  con- 
ductor ;  K,  back  roller  wheel  with  pulley  to  turn  the  sliver  rail  l. 

A  A  (Jigs.  851  &  852),  roving  frame;  B,  pulley  and  fly  wheel  combined ;  c,  drawing 
roller ;  d,  rotary  gill  ;  a  a,  stand  for  gill  movement.  The  regulation  of  the  bobbins 
is  effected  in  the  same  manner  as  already  described  for  line  roving. 

Spinning.  —  This  operation  consists  in  drawing  the  '*  rovings  **  down  to  the  last 
degree  of  tenuity  desired,  and  twisting  them  into  hard  cylindrical  cords,  which  are 
called  "  yarns." 

There  are  three  modes  of  performing  this  operation ;  the  first,  and  perhape  oldest, 
is  that  where  the  drawing  and  twisting  are  performed  altogether,  with  the  material 
preserved  dry,  and  without  breaking  or  hortcning  the  fibre ;  the  second  is  that  which 
likewise,  without  changing  the  length  of  the  fibres,  draws  them  while  dry, 
but  wets  them  just  at  the  moment  before  twisting.  This  method  is  the  nearest  imi- 
tation  of  hand  spinning,  and  makes  the  yarn  more  solid  and  wiry  than  the  first ;  as 
the  fibres  of  flax  losing  their  elasticity  while  wet,  unite  and  incorporate  better  with 
one  another.  The  third  mode  of  spinning  has  been  much  more  recently  introduced 
than  either  of  the  others,  and  by  it  the  fibres  are  wetted  to  saturation  previously  to 
being  drawn,  whereby  they  are  not  only  much  reduced  in  length,  but  their  degree  <^ 
fineness  is  increased  by  the  partial  solution  of  the  gummy  matter,  inherent  in  the  flaxen 
material  :  owing  to  these  circumstances  equally  good  yarns  can  be  produced  by  this 
mode  of  spinning  from  line  and  tow  of  inferior  quality,  to  what  could  be  employed 
upon  cither  of  the  others,  and  not  only  that,  but  much  finer  yarns  can  be  now  spun 
than  were  possible  previous  to  its  introduction.  It  has  therefore  not  only  nearly 
superseded  all  other  methods  of  spinning  for  yarns  frt>m  20*s  to  the  finest,  but  has 
much  increased  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  flax  manufacture. 

The  only  difference  in  spinning  fttimes  for  "  line  or  tow,"  when  employed  for  the 
older  methods,  consists  in  the  length  of  reach,  which  generally  involves  the  necessity 
of  having  separate  machines  for  each  material,  though  sometimes  they  are  made  with 
a  capacity  to  be  adapted  to  either  purpose.  In  the  third  method  the  same  machines 
are  used  promiscuously  for  "  line  or  tow." 

The  yams  spun  wholly  dry  are  used  for  the  coarse  description  of  woven  goods,  as 
packing  canvas,  corn  sacks,  and,  when  partially  bleached,  for  sheetings  and  towellings, 
as  from  its  greater  elasticity  and  openness  it  fills  up  better  in  weaving.  Those  spun 
partially  wetted  are  employed  for  a  somewhat  superior  description  of  linen  goods,  and 
the  solid  silky  appearance  qualifies  them  for  drills,  damasks,  he,  as  well  as  for  sewing 
and  shoe  threads ;  a  somewhat  inferior  material,  by  this  manner  of  treatment,  makes 
an  equally  good  yarn  as  a  better  material  spim  dry.  The  yara  produced  ftxxn  this 
wet  principle  is  rather  inclined  to  have  a  cottony  appearance,  and  from  the  comparative 
ease  with  which  an  inferior  material  can  be  made  to  present  an  apparently  fine  good 
yarn,  the  application  of  yarns  thus  produced  is  exceedingly  vanous  and  sometimes 
deceptive,  though  wheu  good  materials  are  used,  these  yarns  afford  durable  and 
handsome  drills,  shirtings,  lawns,  and  cambrics,  as  well  as  fine  sewing  threads. 

The  mechanical  arrangements  for  twisting,  and  then  winding  the  yam  upon  a  bobbin, 
is  called  the  **  throstle  "  principle,  supposed  to  be  so  called  from  the  whistling  noise  they 
create  when  working  at  full  speed,  which  is  from  2,500  to  4,000  revolutions  a  minute. 
The  following  diagram  will  explain  the  principle,  which  is  applied  alike  to  all  the 
modes  of  spinning  above  described. 

A  A  (Jig.  853),  the  spindle ;  B,  the  bobbin,  loose  and  independent  of  the  spindle  in 
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regard  to  tnmiiig,  and  rifiiig,  and  lowering,  but  throagb  which  the  spindle  passes; 
cOttiic  HjtT  acrewed  to  the  spindle  top;  d,  Uble  called  bobbin  lifter,  as  while  at 
wmk  it  naea  and  lowen  to  lay  the  yam  on  the  whole  bobbin  equally ;  e,  a  small 
cflvd  to  praiB  on  the  bobbin  by  the  weight  f:  o,  pulley  by  which  the  spindle  is 
toren. 

liany  attempts  have  been  made  to  improve  upon  this  principle,  in  order  to 
ifoid  or  lessen  the  strain  upon  the  thread  in  its  passage  from  the  drawing  rollers 
to  the  flyer  eye ;  bot,  till  recently,  without  any  degree  of  success.  The  only  improve- 
'  at  present  known,  and  which  promises  to  become  general,  is  that  where  the 
to  hare  a  top  to  the  bobbin  is  avoided.     It  will  be  seen  from  the  above 
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diagram  (853),  that  the  yam  is  compelled  to  rob  the  top  of  the  bobbin,  ai>d  the  friction 
thereby  created  quickly  causes  it  to  become  rough ;  and  therefore  it  has  a  tendency 
to  eatdi  and  break  the  thread.  The  desirableness,  therefore,  of  having  a  clear 
oovrae  far  the  yam  was  evident,  and  this  improvement  that  we  are  about  to  ex- 
plain prodoees  the  effect  by  employing  what  is  called  a  coping  motion,  which,  like 
Ihrnt  naed  in  mulespinning,  preserves  the  layers  of  thread  upon  the  bobbin  ever  in  a 
pointed  or  conical  stato,  and  therefore  self-supporting  without  the  aid  of  the  wooden 
end  of  the  bobbin.     See  Cotton  Spinnino. 

Tbe  arrangement  of  the  rollers  for  holding  and  drawing  the  slivers  or  rovings,  as 
W)dl  aa  the  putes  and  rollers  for  aiding  to  retain  the  twist  of  the  rovings,  in  order  to 
reader  their  dongation  more  equable  when  to  be  drawn  dry  and  spun  upon  the 
older  methods,  will  be  seen  id  fig.  854. 

A  iJIg.  854),  roTing  bobbin ;  b,  back  or  holding  roller;  c,  carrying  roller ;  </,  fiat  plate 
with  a  slightly  curved  fitce ;  the  carrying  roller  and  plate  are  so  placed  as  to  cause  a 
degree  of  friction  to  the  roving  when  passing  over  them,  so  as  to  retain  the  twist,  and 
thns  ad  aa  the  pins  in  the  **gill  fhmies  ;'*  e,  tin  conductor  for  contracting  the  roving 
at  the  moment  of  being  drawn;  f,  metal  roller;  ^,  wooden  roller  pressed  against  the 
drawing  rcdler  in  order  to  pinch  the  roving;  h,  lever  and  weight  When  it  is  in- 
tended to  wet  the  yam  preriously  to  twisting,  the  trough  t  is  used,  in  which  is  water, 
which  ta  nppUed  to  the  roller  g  by  the  capillary  attraction  of  a  piece  of  cloth  im< 
thflrfin,  and  bearing  against  the  roller  by  lerer  k. 


▼antim  of  holding  rollcn  or  fKction  ban,  while  ihefoTDrnqniaito  to  dnwdiamri 
■t  tha  ihort  reuhn  uacd,  nry  Lug  from  a^  to  4  iiiah«(,  TcqnirM  euh  pair  t»  to  dtt 
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and  accnrately  flated  into  one  another.  The  water  used  is  heated,  in  order  hj  the 
ezpulsioQ  of  the  fixed  air  more  rapidly  and  completely  to  saturate  the  roving^  while 
passing  through  it.  The  following  drawings  and  description  will  he  sufficient  to  give 
an  accurate  idea  of  the  principle  of  these  machines,  which  are  generally  20  to  SO 
feet  in  length,  and  contain  200  to  nearly  SOO  spindles;  that  is,  100  to  150  on 
each  side. 

▲  ▲  ▲  ▲  {Jigs,  855  &  856),  framing ;  b  b,  stand  for  roving  bobbins ;  c,  driying  pulleya 
fixed  upon  the  axle  of  cylinder  d,  from  which  pass  endless  cords  to  drive  the  spindles 
<<;  F,  step-rail  of  spindles;  G,  collar  rail  for  ditto;  H,  bobbin  lifter;  i  i,  front  roller; 
K  K,  back  roller;  l,  back  pressing  roller ;  M,  top  pressing  roller  (these  are  generally 
made  of  box  wood,  but  sometimes  of  gutta  percha)  ;  n,  n,  levers  in  connection  with 
the  excentrio  to  produce  the  rise  and  &11  of  the  bobbin  lifter;  o  o,  thread-plate ;  q  q, 
saddles  or  transverse  bars  resting  on  the  axles  of  the  back  and  front  pressing  rollers, 
so  that  one  lever  and  weight  acts  for  both  by  the  connecting  rod  and  lever  r  r,  which, 
in  order  to  cause  more  pressure  on  the  drawing  than  on  the  back  roller,  is  placed  on 
the  saddle  nearer  the  former  than  the  latter.  1,  2,  S,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  train  of  wheelwork, 
by  which  the  moyements  are  distributed,  aaa^  the  trough  of  hot  water  maintained 
by  steam-pipes  at  the  desired  temperature;  b  6,  guide  rods  or  pipes  to  cause  the  roving 
to  pass  under  the  water.  In  order  to  avoid  the  rollers  becoming  indented  by  the 
roving  always  passing  on  the  same  place,  they  are  caused  to  traverse  the  breadth  of 
the  rollers  by  a  traversing  guide  rail,  moved  by  an  excentric  at  the  worm  and  wheel 
c ;  cf,  flyers,  and/,  spindles. 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  introduce  a  description  of  the  machines  for  twisting  the 
yams  when  spun  into  "  threads  "  used  for  sewing,  &c  The  yarns  spun  for  this  pur- 
pose should  always  be  made  of  a  somewhat  superior  description  of  line  to  that  em-^ 
ployed  for  the  same  number  of  yams  for  weaving,  and  have  rather  less  twist  They 
are  generally  taken  while  wet  on  the  spinning  bobbins  to  the  twisting  frame,  and, 
when  combined  together,  the  union  is  effected  by  a  torsion  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
the  original  twist  of  the  separate  yarns. 

Reeling, — This  operation  consists  in  winding  the  yarn  off  the  bobbins  of  the 
spinning  or  twisting  frames,  and  forming  it  into  hanks  or  skeins.  The  various  deno- 
minations of  the  skeins  into  which  yarn  is  reeled,  and  then  the  forms  or  combinations 
they  are  made  up  into,  are  as  follows  :  — 

The  lea  containing  300  yards 
10  leas  making  1  hank 

20  hanks      „  1  bundle 

6  bundles    „  1  packet 

It  is  by  the  standard  lea  of  SOO  yards  that  the  description  of  yam  is  known  from  the 
number  contained  in  1  lb.  weight;  thus.  No.  20  contains  20  leas  or  6000  yards  for 
1  lb.  weight  In  Scotland,  the  subdivisions  are  rather  different  from  the  foregoing, 
which  are  employed  in  England  and  Ireland;  the  lea,  however,  remaining  the 
same:  — > 

88  leas  make  1  spindle 

6        „  1  rand 

12  rands  „      1  dozen. 

^  The  reeling  is  performed  upon  exceedingly  simple  machines,  generally  put  in  xm>- 
tion  by  the  hand  of  the  person  attending  them,  though  sometimes  they  are  driven  by 
the  motive  power  of  the  factory.  The  reel  is  made  sufficiently  long  to  receive  twenty 
bobbins,  and  the  barrel  upon  the  yam  is  wound  in  one  length;  the  diameter,  however, 
varies  so  as  to  suit  the  different  sizes  jamed  to  be  reeled.  For  the  coarsest  yams  and 
down  to  16  and  20,  the  largest  circumference  is  used  of  3  yards,  from  that  to  about 
Mo.  100,  2 J  yards,  and  for  the  finest  yarn  l^  yards  is  found  most  convenient  These 
various  circumferences  are  compensated  either  by  putting  a  great  number  of  threads 
into  each  **  tye,"  or  increasing  the  number  of  tyes,  so  that  opposite  to  each  one  of  the 
20  bobbins  an  entire  hank  should  be  formed  before  taking  Uie  yam  off;  thus  at  each 
*^  stripping/'  one  bundle  is  tumed  offl  To  facilitate  the  stripping,  one  of  the  rails  of 
the  barrel  is  made  to  fall  in,  and  thus  slacken  the  hanks ;  care  is  taken  to  leave  the 
lea  bands  very  loose,  in  order  to  allow  the  yam  to  be  spread  out  in  drying  and 
bleaching.  The  determinate  lengths  of  yam,  when  wound  on  the  reel,  are  notified  by 
the  ringing  of  a  bell  connected  with  the  axle  of  the  barrel.  Fig,  857  below  shows  the 
form  of  an  ordinary  hand-reeL 

A  A  {fig,  857),  framing:  b  b,  reel  barrels;  c,  box  or  trough  to  receive  empty 
bobbins,  &c. ;  dd,  bobbins  in  position  of  being  reeled;  ee,  gmde  rails,  movable  so 
as  to  place  the  leas  side  by  side  on  the  reel;  //,  bell  wheels;  g  g,  bells  fbr  each 
reel  barrel  suspended  on  springs. 


To  tbeK  buid-rcela  there  tre  iD*Df  olijectiuns;  for  it  it  evident  thu  lite  comn- 

nen  o^  meuure  depcndi  CDtirel;  upon  the  attention  of  the  reeler,  nnd  die  «f- 

VV  sriiing  from  tJie  Ixidiif 

°-''  of  a  thread  or  the  flnii^  1^1 

bobbin   intermpt  the  ««A  4 

all  the  othen.   Theu  olJMiiw 


■omc  amelioTalioiH  of  Ae  i^ 
tern  t^  the  introdnelioat/antt 
that  ihonld  atUoaaticiSj  in- 
veottheM  CMiMi  of  ORW.  tek 
ft  reel  iraa  patented  a  tc  jvn 
lince,  and  ia  now  in  geunlw 
in  Scotland;  it  k  w  omrind 
a>  to  haTethe  capaeitf  </ M^ 
ping  itielf  irhen  a  lluwid  Itab 
when  a  bobbin  flnitk^  ii 
less  and  hankt  conplMedi  ui 
having  but  four  or  On  b^tin 
in  one  compartment  Ac  Ms;- 
pages  affect  'bnt  fbv  at  ■  An; 
and    aa    thii  machine  eu  tt 

worked  by  len  EkitTul  peraoni  without  pouibiltty  of  error,  mneh  nTiof;  a  efftcui 
.jMih  in  wagea  and  materiaL    Tbeaoneied  figure  (e  56)  (howi  the  principle  of  ibii 

improved  r«eL 
Ai  ifig.  SSBXftauning;  B  reeli;  o  c,  pendnlumt  en  which  are  hnnglhtbcbbiniu 


be  wound  off )  d^  driTJng  ihaft  with  ratchet  wheel*  oppodte  lo  each  [ 

that  when  a  thrrad  brealu,  the  pendnlnm  to  which  it  is  attached  &lla  bto  the  latliat 

wheel,  and  thus  atopi  it. 

Tht  drying  of  wet  apnn  jami  ibonld  alwayi,  when  poMible,  be  done  in  the  omb 
air  bj  ipresding  the  hanks  npon  horiiontal  poles  through  them,  with  another  aimuar 
pole  reating  iniide  upon  their  lower  extremities,  in  order  to  keep  them  straight  IT 
artificial  heat  Is  employed,  that  from  ateam  or  hot  water  is  preferable,  and  it  sboald 
nerer  exceed  90°  Fabr.,  as  otherwise  the  yam  is  apt  lo  become  harsh. 

Making  iip.~-'By  this  opeTKIion  is  first  prodaced  npon  the  yams  a  «ertBin  hA- 
nesa  and  anppleness,  and  then  the  hsnks  are  folded  and  tied  np  in  conTeniently-sited 
packages. 

tn  order  to  gire  the  yarns  thtit  aoft  and  mellow  feel  >o  agreeable  aal  -i— »-  n.'rf» 
of  flax  yam^  the  hanks  when  bronght  IVom  the  drying  are  what  Is  called  AakM 
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down  and  pin-Torked.  Thia  is  doDe  by  lepsnitiDg  k  few  at  ■  time,  mod  paning  them 
on  10  a  Mrong  arm  of  wood  fixed  to  a  wall  or  pillar,  nbcn  with  a  faeavj  baton  pat 
tbroogb  them,  the  irorkmui  proceeds  to  atretch  the  bsuha  with  a  anddeo  check  or 
Jerk,  which  operation  he  repeata  ia  two  or  three  places  ao  as  to  Iboroughlr  itreightea 
asd  shake  Ihera  loose;  be  thee,  uaing  (he  same  baton  as  a  lerer,  twists  Uiem  ligfatljr 
backwards  and  forwards  tilt  the  desired  degree  of  suppleness  is  obtained.  A  bmab  is 
•ometimea  uaed  to  aid  tbe  straightfning  and  aeparatisg,  ai  well  as  to  increase  the 
gloat  on  the  jam.  The  bank  or  banks  will  then  be  found  to  have  assumed  a  flat 
shape,  as  oo  tbe  reel,  whicb  facililatea  tbeir  folding  with  a  deKteroos  twist  bj  their 
middle,  when  tbqi  are  laid  in  square  piles  apoa  a  table  with  their  twisted  folds  one 
npon  another.  They  are  maintained  iu  the  perpendicnlar  by  a  few  supports  fixed  in 
the  table.  Sometimes  these  packages,  which,  according  to  the  aiies  of  the  yam,  con- 
sist of  from  j  of  a  bundle  to  5  or  6  bnadlee,  are  bound  together  by  some  of  their  own 
hanks,  but  sometimes  by  cords  in  three  or  four  places  of  their  length.  It  is,  howerer, 
better  to  employ  a  bnndling  press  than  an  ordinary  table,  aa  the  jam  can  then  be 
made  up  more  solidly,  thua  both  improving  its  appearance,  and  causing  it  to  occupy 
less  space  for  packing  and  stowage.  Tbe  handling  presses  are  made  npon  the  same 
principle,  bnt  on  a  amaller  scale,  for  making  np  the  im^  packets  in  which  sewing 
threads  are  generally  presented  for  ule,  and  are  npon  the  fbllowing  coDSimciiOB 

(V.  8S9,  860). 


Fig,  859,  front  views  Pig-  8»,  profile,  iii,  frame;  B,  table  or  flat  top  of 
frsmei  c.  rising  table ;  D  D,  iron  uprights  fixed  to  b;  e  E,  bnra  binged  at  one 
end  to  uprights  t>  n,  to  shut  across  the  press,  and  be  cangbt  and  latched  down 
by  the  apring  catch  I,  fixed  to  the  upright  d  along  one  side  rf  the  press  i  r  I,  racka 
for  lifting  the  (able  c  by  the  pinions  on  shaft  a;  H,  crossed  levers  for  turning  the 
shafl  □  1  I,  ratchet  wheel  engaging  Ae  detent  x,  and  thua  retaining  the  ahafl  o  in 
any  required  position,  and  thua  of  courae  maintaining  tbe  presaupe  of  table  c  againat 
the  lop  croM-bars  E. 

B'eaiiiHj,  is  the  operation  bj  which  the  yams  are  combined  into  textile  fabnca, 
such  as  canvass,  linens.lBwns,  drilla,  damasks,  (to.,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  deno- 

Hitherto  the  weaving  of  linens  baa  been  carried  on  by  the  ancient  and  well  known 
hand  proceaa,  so  ancient  and  so  well  known  a«  to  place  the  operative  practising  it 
among  the  woral  paid  of  any  other  art.  Now.however.there  are  several  eilenaive  and 
thriving  establishments  where  machinery  haa  lakeo  the  place  of  much  aijualid  misery, 
and  at  much  cheaper  ratea  produce  to  consumers  superior  articles,  and  still  afford  good 
pajmeat  to  the  operative.  The  improvements  in  power  wearing  which  have  led  » 
this  result  are  not  foonded  upon  one  or  even  a  few  successful  inventions  or  contri- 
Tlnce»,but  are  the  combination  of  a  great  many  that  have  occupied  ranch  time  to 
tnnture.  Manj  difficulties  had  (o  be  overcome  in  the  weaving  of  flax  that  did  not 
eiialin  that  rfolhermaterialsiand  for  a  considerable  period  the  expense  of  linens 
rendered  tbeir  conamnption  to  limited,  m  Io  make  their  prodoction  bj  power  wwviog 
Vou  II.  B  B 
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bat  a  very  lecondarj  object,  Tbe  greatest  obstacle  of  a  practical  natnre  to  the  intrm 
daction  of  the  power  loom  weaving  of  linens  was,  the  stobbomness  or  want  of  elutiehj 
in  the  yarn,  which  caused  fVeqnent  breakages,  and  much  conftision.  In  woollen  or 
cotton  goods,  if  a  thread  or  yam  should  chance  to  be  a  little  tighter  than  the  othen  ia 
the  warp,  its  elasticity  will  allow  it  to  come  up  to  the  general  bearing  of  the  otben 
when  the  weft  is  struck  up  by  the  reed;  but  in  linen  from  the  want  of  that  eludcitr, 
a  thread  so  situated  would  break,  and  by  crossing  some  others,  cause  those  al8o,if  nato 
be  broken  direct  by  that  circumstance,  at  all  eyenta  to  prodace  an  obstmetion  to  the 
shuttle  that  would  lead  to  further  mischie£  Hence  it  was  most  material  in  linens  to  hire 
such  a  method  of  winding  the  yams  upon  the  warp  beams  that  shoald  insure  the  greatest 
regularity  ;  but  strange  to  say,  that  point,  though  now  attained,  was  at  first  wboUf 
lost  sight  of.  That  circumstance,  as  well  as  the  great  mistake  of  attempting  to  ve 
the  same  looms  as  are  found  suitable  for  cotton,  produced  so  much  disconragemeDt  in 
the  earlier  attempts  as  to  give  rise  to  a  high  degree  of  prejudice  against  the  pooibilitj 
of  success  in  this  undertaking,  which  may  account  for  the  backwardness  in  which  tha 
branch  of  the  flax  manufacture  was  found  till  quite  recently. 

The  roving  machine,  called  by  the  ingenious  inyentor,  Mr.  W.  K.  Wcitley,  of 
Leeds,  the  Sliver  Royino  Frame,  seems  to  be  a  philosophical  inductuM  hippilj 
drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  material  itself,  and  accommodated  to  its  peculiar  ooosti- 
tution.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  simplicity  of  its  constraction,  and,  at  the  same  tim^* 
ibr  its  comprehensiveness:  requiring  no  nicety  of  adjustment  in  its  applicaiioD,  ind 
no  tedious  apprenticeship  to  be  able  to  work  it. 

It  is  known  that  the  mucilaginous  matter  of  the  plant  may  be  softened  by  water,  sod 
hardened  again  by  heat;  of  this  fact  advantage  is  taken,  in  order  to  prodace  a  roving 
wholly  without  twist;  that  is,  in  tbe  form  of  a  ribbon  or  sliver,  in  which  the  fibreiire 
held  together  by  the  glutinous  matter  which  may  be  natural  to  them;  or  which  DSYf 
for  that  purpose,  be  artificially  applied.  The  sliver  roving,  as  long  as  it  remains diyi 
possesses  all  requisite  tenacity,  and  freely  unwinds  from  the  bobbin,  but  on  becoming 
again  wetted  in  the  spinning  frame,  it  readily  admits,  with  a  slight  force,  of  being 
drawn  into  yarn,  preserving  the  fibres  quite  paralleL 
The  diagram,  y^.  861,  shows  in  explanation,  that 

▲,  is  the  drawing  roller  of  tbe  rorlng 
frame  in  front  of  the  usual  comb. 
B,  the  pressing  drawing  roller, 
c,  a  shallow  trough  of  water. 
D,  a  cylinder  heated  by  steam. 
K,  a  plain  iron  roller  for  winding. 
F,    a  bobbin    lying    loose  upon  tbs 
winding  roller,  and  revolving  upon  it, 
by  the  fHction  of  its  own  weight 

The  roving,  or  sliver,  as  i^wn  by  die 
dotted  line,  after  leaving  the  drawing 
rollers,  a,  b,  passes  through  tbe  water,  ia 
the  trough  c,  which  softens  Uie  gtutea 
of  the  fibres:  and  then  it  is  carried  roosd 
by  the  steam  cylinder  i>,  which  dries  it, 
and  delivers  it  hard  and  tenaeious  to  the 
bobbin  f,  on  which  it  is  wound  by  the 
action  of  the  roller  b. 
This  is  the  whole  of  the  mechanism  required  in  producing  the  sliver  roving. 
All  the  complex  arrangements  of  the  common  cone  roving  are  superseded,  and 
the  machine  at  once  becomes  incomparably  more  durable,  and  eaaier  to  man- 
age ;  requiring  only  half  the  motive  power,  and  occupying  only  half  the  room.  A 
frame  of  48  bobbins  is  only  6  feet  long,  and  affords  rovings  sufficient  to  supply  1200 
spinning  spindles. 

This  machine,  though  here  described,  ig  but  little  used,  being  capable  of  but  yerj 
limited  application. 

Combe  of  Belfast  has  latelv  introduced  an  improvement  in  the  roving  ftame.  It 
consists  in  the  application  of  a  peculiar  expanding  pulley,  instead  of  the  oooes^  or 
discs  and  runners  which  have  hitherto  been  always  used  for  the  purpose  of  regulating 
the  **  take-up  **  of  the  bobbins.  It  is  evident  that  a  strop  of  2  or  3  in.  hnMid,  wocking 
over  the  cones,  placed  with  the  small  end  of  one  opposite  the  large  end  of  the  other 
is  an  imperfect  and  rude  mechanical  contrivance,  and  that  there  must  be  a  constaal 
straining  and  stretching  of  the  belts.  There  is  the  same  imperfection  attendbg  tbe 
disc  and  runners.  The  expanding  pulley  is  free  from  these  ol^ectiont,  as  Us  acting 
surfhoe  is  a  line ;  and  therefore  it  works  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  while  it  k  also 
a  great  simpliflcation  of  the  machine  generally.     In  rovingi  fbr  fliuL  and  tow  it  is 


_  The  following  sketch  (how*  the  arrangement  of  th«  nuchineiy  in  Ihi  iniMt 
important  rooms  io  a  modem  flax  mill  of  TOOO  toeooOipiiidles,  ispableof  prodDcuig, 
WHkl;,  about  ISOObundlei  of  line  jam,  No.  SS'i  tolSO'i)  and  about  700  bundlea of 
tov  yam,  Bo.  lO'i  to  40'a. 


There  are  three  ifstemi  of  long  Ibe  machiaer^fbr  NcSS'tto  70'i|  tiro  trMeiiH  of 
cut  line  machioerj  for  No.  lO'a  to  ISO'i )  and  three  (jttenu  of  toT  machinerj  for 
No.  tO'«  to  40'a. 

The  building  it  56  feet  iride  and  163  feet  long;  which  ii  a  Terjimtable  and  con- 
venient siie,  and  which  admila  of  the  mott  economical  arrangement  of  the  wacbinery. 
The  fotloving  is  a  description  of  the  mBchioes  shown  in  the  preparing  room  :  — 

a  a,  two  of  Baxter'*  patent  aheet  hackling  machine!  for  long  tow. 

B.  a  flai-cntting  machine. 

c,  one  of  P.  Fairbaim  &  Co.'*  patent  double  line  of  holder  hMkling  maehinet  fiw  ' 

BBS 


D  D,  are  two  braiker  Cftrdt,  *  feet  diameter  i  S  bet  irite 
B,  lip  nnchiae. 


A         * 

.,,,,. 

,     ,    .     ,     . 

K^ 
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V  r  r,  are  three  fioiiher  carili  4  fral  diameter  x  6  Teet  vide,  with  P.  Furtwinitd 
Ca'i  patent  rotar;  gill  dniwiag  beads  attaclied. 

O  a,  are  two  patent  ntary  gill  drawiag  fVamea  for  long  tow,  19  sliven  each. 

H  H,  two  ditto  regnlating  roTing  framei,  4S  gpindlei  eaeh,  for  long  low. 

J,  U  a  screw  gill  aecond  drawing  frame  of  3  beodi  for  cat  line  tow. 

K,  i*  a  acrew  gill  tbird  drawing  fVime  of  3  heada  for  cut  line  tow. 

1^  a  screw  gill  regulating  roving  frame  of  72  spindlea  for  cot  line  tow. 

M  V  M,  are  three  long  line  first  drawing  framea  or  spreaders  of  4  boMea  each. 

H  H  !i,  are  three  long  line  second  drawing  frames  of  2  heada  each. 

O  o  o,  are  three  long  line  third  drawing  fmmea  of  !  heada  each. 

p  p  p,  three  long  lioe  regnlating  roiing  frames,  60  spindles  each. 

Q  (t,  are  two  cut  line  spreaders  of  4  bi^sea  each. 

B  K,  two  cnt  line  lecond  drawing  frames,  S  heads  each. 

a  B,  two  cut  tine  third  drawing  frames,  3  heads  each. 

T  T,  two  cat  line  regnlating  raying  frames,  72  spindles  each. 

The  spinning  room  contains  34  spinning  frames  of  184  to  344  spindles  e»eb,  appor- 
tioned to  (he  several  sj'stems  as  described  below. 

I.  Sjstem  of  long  line  machinery  for  spinning  No.  3S's  to  4D's. 
1  Baxter's  patent  sheet  hackling  machine,  6  tools. 

I  spreader  or  first  drawing  frame,  4  bosses. 

1  second  drawing  ftnme,  3  heads,  4  bosses  each. 

1  third  drawing  frame,  3  heads,  G  bosses  each. 

I  patent  disc  regulating  ro*ing  frame,  60  spindles,  ID  spindlet  per  head,  8  ioelMB 

x4  inches  bobbin. 
S  spinning  frames,  2j  inches  pitch,  300  spbdlet  each,  1000  Bundle*. 
The  production  of  this  system  is  abont  66  hnndles,  or  saj,  430  Ibt.  of  Htk.  Hft  jam 
ier  day. 

II.  Two  syatemi  of  long  line  machinery  for  Na  40'»  to  60's. 

1  Baxter's  patent  sheet  hackling  machine,  S  tools. 

2  spreaders  or  first  drawing  frames,  4  bosses  each. 

3  second  drawing  frames,  2  heads  of  6  bosses  each. 
S  third  drawing  frames,  2  heads  of  8  bosses  each. 

S  patent  disc  regulating  roving  frames,  GO  sfundles  each,  13  spindles  per  bead,  6 

inches  ■  3}  inchei  bobhio. 
10  spinning  fVames,  320  spindles  each,  aj  inches  pilch,  1300  spindlea.   PradBCtiaa 

about  130  bundles,  or  473  lbs.  ot  No.  ss's  yam  per  day. 
HI.  Two  systems  of  three  cat  line  machinery  for  So.  4D'a  to  ISO't  (one  for  4a'a 

to  70X  and  one  for  70'a  to  1 30's> 
1  flajE  cutting  machine. 

1  P.  Fairbaim  and  Co.'s  patent  double  line  of  holder  becUlng  machine. 
3  spreaders  or  first  drawing  frames,  4  bowet  each. 
3  second  drawing  frames,  S  heads  each,  B  slivers  per  bead. 
3  third  drawing  framea,  3  heads  each,  6  alivers  per  bead. 
S  patent  disc  regulating  roving  frames,  73  spindles  each,  13  spindle*  per  ^Md, 

6  X  S^  inches  bobbin. 
5  spionmg  frames,  330  spindles  each,  Si  inches  pitch,  =  1100  spindlw. 
S  spinning  ftamea,  244  spindlea  each,  3}  inches  pilch,  31 1330  spiodlM. 
Production  aboot  69  bundles  or  93G  Ibo.  of  No.  G3't  yam  per  day,  and  about  to 

bundle*  or  lOS  lbs.  of  No.  95's  jam  per  daj. 
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IV.  TVsfjilaBiofkag tcnrmMhinnj  for  No.  lO'a  lois't. 
1  braker  card,  4  ttmt  diamelcr,  6  feet  wide.  daSei  bjr  rdleri. 
1  lap  machine. 
J  loiiher  carda.  4  feet  x  Bfeel,  irltb  P.  Fiirbalrn  &  Co.'s  patent  rotar;  gitl  drawing 

ftwnea  attached. 
I  patent  rotary  giU  draving  frame*.  IS  sliTera  each. 
1  patent  rotarj  gill  diec  regulaltng  tot ing- frames,  43  ipiadiei  each,  8  incbea  x  4 

inchci  bobbin. 
i  ■pinning  framea,  IS4  apindlea  eacb,  3  inchea  pilch  for  No.  10'»  lo  18'a  cc  $53 

I  ipinniiig  flramea,  900  apindlet  each,  Sj  inches  pitch  for  No.  IB'i  to  as'i  —  GOO 

Pndaction  about  39  boodJet,  or  48B  Ibi.  No.  I6'(  per  day,  and  about  39  bundlot 
or  31!  Iba.,  No.  3S'b  per  day. 
T.  One  tyatem  of  cat  tow  macbmery  for  No.  25'>  to  40's. 
I  Breaker  card,  4  feet  diameter.  G  feet  wide,  doffed  by  comba. 
1  ^iaher  card,  with  F.  Fairbaim  &  Co.'s  patent  rotary  gill  drawing  fnme  at- 

iKbed. 
I  Screw  giill  aecond  drawing  frame.  3  heada  each,  4  bonei  per  bead. 
1  Serev  gill  third  drawing  flame,  3  heads  each,  G  bosaes  per  head. 
Screw  rail  patent  diic  regulating  roiing  frame,  73  apindlea,  laipindlet  perhead, 
G  X  3^  inchea  bobbin*. 
3  ipinmng  fnmea  of  S!0  apindlea  each  ;  Si  incbei  pitch,  — 6G0  ipindlei. 
nvdnction  abonl  36  bnndles,  or  340  Iba.  of  No.  SO'a  per  day. 

„  ii  generally  carried  on  in  the  attic  above  the  ipuining  room,  and  the 
of  r^a  reqiured  la  aboiit  the  tame  as  the  nnmber  of  tpinning  frames. 


660       „  cat  tow,         „  3i^  „  34(1 

7333  apindlea  435  bundles      3370  lb*,  of  yam  per  day. 

The  vaate  in  line  (pinning  ii  generally  about  10  per  cent.,  and  in  tow  spinning  about 

U  per  cent-  so  that  the  quantity  of  raw  flax  required  to  produce  the  above  stated 

qnntity  of  yam  would  be  bgs 

•boot  SO  «wtl.  of  flal  for  long 

Km  asd  long  tow  uinoing 

ad  abovt  6  «wts.  of  flax  far 

etf  liaa  and  CM  tow  spinning 
n.ajt  Wkathto  Look 
po«  Hkavt  FABUCa.— 
A.  A  Kfif-  BGS.  366,  frame  of 
loon;  B,  bcmm  on  which 
the  jrani  fbr  warp.ia  wound 
e,  «lMh  receiving  beam 
B^  driring  pnlleys  and  fly 
wheel ;  B,  lund  rail  for  snp- 
portiDg  the  reed  ;  r,  swords 
rfsBppgrtsofgmngpartiO 
peking  sticks  for  driTing 
the  dintlle  i  h  leather  straps 
■tar  coaoecling  the  picking 
Kieka  with  their  a^taating 
Icren  L ;  M,  M,  jaws  of  a 
damp  to  eaoae  the  retaining 
fKetka  on  the  collars  of  the 
beam  v.  by  which  friction 
Ibe  qnantity  of  weft  is  re- 
nlated  i  o,  end  of  lerer 
taring  (be  wei^t  by  which 
I   jawi  are    brought    to- 


gclber;  p.  lerer,  keyed  at — '   — *- 

on*  tui  to  the  upright  shaft  ft,  and  connected  wi 


with  the  other  to  the  fulonun  of  iho 
-..e-i.^  lerer  o';  n,  lerer,  one  end  of  which  ii  alu)  keyed  to  the  npright  ifaaft  q.  and 
th*  other  ii  proTided  with  a  wood  sole,  and  is  preaaed  by  a  strong  ipHog  against  tba 
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yant  voond  upon  the  1>eun  b.     It  irill  be  ucn  that,  at  th«  yara  to  tskm  «ff  Ibc  ban 

B,  and  it)  diameter  conseqnentlr  reduced,  the  terer  r  moves  the  fulcniD  nf  lit 
iieighted  lerer  o,  and  thus  regulates  the  prelEure  upon  the  elamps  ii  and  v,  etsiaf 
an  equal  teDsion  upon  the  yarn  from  the  full  to  the  empty  beam ;  a,  treddlea,  icliiud 
by  the  cams  b,  drivea  by  the  irheels  e.d,e,  from  the  picking  ibaft/t  g  g,  ihuik 
boxes  *(  each  end  of  the  going  p*rt ;  k  h.  amDgemeDt  of  levera  to  conduct  equllf 


ehullle  should  be  arresled  ia  iu  course  across  the  warp,  vhereby  the  d»agcr,  ordinarilj 
incurred  by  that  accident,  of  breaking  many  threads  in  the  virp,  is  aToided;  il  vill 
also  be  seen  that  the  bands  called  pickiog  bands  are  sapeneded  by  the  end*  of  the 
picking  leTcn  striking  the  shuttle  direct;  thus,  by  these  improramcot),  drillt  an 
currently  vovpn  in  this  loom  at  the  rate  of  ISO  to  130  picks  per  minute. 

Of  late  exlensiTe  trials  have  been  made  to  sdapt  the  pover-loom  to  the  viKrinc  of 
light  linen  fabrics.  Prerioosly  it  had  been  found  that  while  coarse  and  Uronguz 
fabrics,  such  as  those  made  at  Dundee,  Arbroath,  Sec,  in  Scotland,  and  the  drill*  made 
nl  Bamsley,  could  be  produced  by  poirer  as  veil  and  more  cheaply  than  by  tuDd,  jet  that 
the  lighter  fabrics,  such  as  shirtings,  cambrics,  lawns,  &c..  would  not  bear  the  Mnoa  of 
the  power-loom,  or  at  all  erents  that  to  make  them  of  as  good  appearanee  ••  to  the 
band-loom  the  maauheturer  required  to  employ  a  dearer  article  of  yam,  and  M  mmd 
that  he  could  not  compete  with  hii  neighbours  who  had  hand-loom  wentn.  The 
scarcity  of  the  latter  in  Ireland,  during  the  last  three  or  four  yean,  and  the  adTaace 
in  wages  caused  by  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  country,  has  directed  the  **rioiis 
attention  of  the  trade  10  the  matter,  and  therefore  maoufacturen  and  madUM  tnakcn 
hare  each  lealonsly  sought  to  remedy  tbe  defects  that  existed  in  the  power-looB,  as 
regards  its  application  to  the  weaving  of  light  linen  fabrics,  and  to  give  repeated  ti4als 
to  new  inventions.  Hie  consequence  has  been  that,  while  four  yean  ago  then  wen 
only  in  Ireland  fiOy-two  power- looms  making  lineos  of  any  kind,  there  are  now  neariy 
3000.  and  these  produce  all  kind*  of  Baxea  l^brics  of  good  quality,  and  &irlj  !«• 
muueratiTe  to  the  manofactorer.  This  branch  of  the  manu&clure  i*,  boweTcr,  a* 
yet  in  an  embryo  state. 

As  respects  other  details  of  the  tnbseqnent  processes  which  linen*  ondergo  lielbn 
they  are  placed  in  the  market,  and  also  the  general  Matistic*  of  the  entire  tnde  ia 
imports  and  exports,  see  BLEACHnta,  Linen.  &c.— J.  M'A. 

After  carefiu  enquiry  in  Belfast  and  elsewhere,  it  is  found  that  no  material 
change  ha*  been  made  in  any  of  the  machines  or  processes  described  in  thit 
titicla  (1866). 
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From  Russia-  -  .  . 
Pruisia  .  .  . 
Hambaig  .  .  . 
Schleswig  and  Holstein 
Holland 

Bremer        .        .        . 
Belgium      -        -    -   - 
France         .        -        - 
United  States 
Egypt- 
Other  parts  ... 


Dressed. 


Cwts. 
24,5U0 


Rough  or  Un- 
dressed. 


Tow  or  Codil 
iaof  Flax. 


2,026 
22,812 


Compnted  ralne 


5,556 
1,451 

1,237 
314 


Cwts. 
1,141,592 
86,479 
2,291 

130,835 


57,896 


£234,163 


115,220 
23,038 

^,580 
1,685 


1,504,720 


Cwts. 

18.5,090 

5,462 

16,093 

968 

21,358 

1,444 

35,248 

8.704 

5,056 

908 


280,331 


£4,385,040      £703,850 


FLAX  SEED.    See  Linseed. 

FLESH,  JUICES  OF.  UtiUzatum  of  Brine.  (Diafyns,)  Mr.  WhiteUw,  of 
Glasgov,  has  recently  described  the  result  of  a  patent  process  of  his  own,  for  utilis- 
ing the  brine  of  salted  meat  When  fresh  meat,  he  says,  had  been  sprinkled  with 
nJt  a  few  days,  it  was  found  swimming  in  brine.  Fresh  meat  contained  more  than 
three-fourths  of  its  weight  of  water,  which  was  retained  in  it  as  in  a  sponge.  But 
flesh  had  not  the  power  to  retain  brine  to  that  extent  and  in  similar  circumstances  it 
absorbed  only  abont  half  as  mnch  saturated  brine  as  of  water,  so  that  under  the 
action  of  salt,  flesh  allowed  a  portion  of  its  water  to  flow  out.  This  expelled  water, 
as  might  naturally  be  expected,  was  saturated  with  the  soluble  nutritive  ingredients 
of  the  flech;  it  was,  in  fact,  juice  of  flesh — soup — with  all  its  valuable  and  restora- 
tive properties.  In  the  large  curing  establishments  of  Glasgow  very  considerable 
quantities  of  this  brine  were  produced,  and  thrown  away  as  useless.  This  was  the 
nui!erial  to  which  Mr.  Whitelaw  has  applied  the  process  of  dialysis,  and  he  thought 
with  suocesi,  for  the  removal  of  the  salts  of  the  brine,  and  for  the  production,  at  a 
cheap  rate,  of  pure  fi:esh  extract  of  meat  His  process  he  stated  as  follows:— 
The  brine,  after  being  filtered  to  free  it  from  any  particles  of  flesh  or  other  mecha- 
nical impurities  it  might  contain,  was  then  subjected  to  the  operation  of  dialysis. 
Ilie  Tenlels  or  bags  in  which  he  conducted  the  operations  which  might  be  made  of 
variona  materials  and  of  many  shapes,  but  whatever  might  be  their  material  or 
shape  he  called  them  *'  dialysers.*'  Such  an  apparatus  as  the  following  would  be 
Imuid  to  aniwer  the  purpose : — A  square  vat  made  of  a  framework  of  iron  filled  up 
with  fheetf  of  Ain  or  parchment  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  water-tight  and  strengthened 
if  Decenary,  by  stays  or  straps  of  metaL  The  sides,  ends,  and  bottom  being  com- 
posed of  this  soft  dialysing  material,  exposed  a  great  surface  to  the  action  of  the 
water  contained  in  an  outer  vat,  in  which  the  dialyser  was  placed.  He  found  a 
series  of  ox  bladders  fitted  with  stop-cocks,  or  gutta  percha  mouth  tubes,  and  plugs, 
and  hong  on  rods  stretching  across  and  into  vats,  of  water,  a  very  cheap  and  effec- 
tive amngement  He  could  also  employ  skins  of  animals,  either  as  open  bags  or 
closed,  and  fitted  with  stop-cocks,  or  bags  of  double  cloths,  with  a  layer  of  soft 
gelatine  interspersed  between  them.  CHher  arrangements  would  readily  suggest 
themselves,  and  might  be  adopted  according  to  the  circumstances.  But  supposing 
the  bladder  arrangement  were  taken,  which  he  thought  would  be  practically  the  best ; 
being  cheap,  easily  managed,  and  exposing  a  great  surface  to  the  dialytic  action, 
the  bladders  were  filled  with  the  filtered  brine  by  means  of  fillers,  and  hung  in 
rows  on  poles  across,  and  suspended  into  vats  of  water.  The  water  in  those  vats 
was  renewed  once  a  day  or  oftener  if  required,  and  he  found  that  actually  at  the  end 
of  the  third  or  fourth  day,  according  to  the  size  of  the  bladder  employed,  almost  all 
the  common  salt  and  nitre  of  the  brine  had  been  removed,  and  that  the  liquid  con- 
tamed  in  the  bladders  was  pure  juice  of  flesh,  in  a  fresh  and  wholesome  condition. 
The  Juice  as  obtained  from  the  **  dialysers  "  might  now  be  employed  in  making  rich 
soops  without  any  further  preparation,  or  it  might  be  concentrated  by  evaporation  to 
the  state  of  solid  extract  of  meat  The  liquid  from  the  dialvsers  might  be  treated  in 
Tsrions  ways.  It  might  be  evaporated  in  an  enamelled  vessel  to  a  more  or  less  concen- 
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tratcd  itate,  or  to  drTness,  and  in  these  yarious  oonditioiiB  packed  in  dm  ind  jan  for 
sale.     It  might  be  concentrated  at  a  temperature  of  120^,  bj  means  of  a  Taeaom  pmn, 
or  other  suitable  contrivance,  so  as  to  retain  the  albamen  and  other  matters  in  asolablti 
form.    Again,  the  more  or  less  concentrated  liquid  might  be  used  along  with  floor  in 
the  manufacture  of  meat  biscuits.     The  products  he  had  named  were  all  highly  nntri- 
tive,  portable,  and  admirably  adapted  for  the  use  of  hospitals,  for  the  anny  in  the 
field,  and  for  ship  stores.     The  dialysis  of  Drine  might  be  conducted  in  salt  water,  ao 
as  to  remove  the  greater  portion  of  its  salt  and  the  process  completed  in  a  small 
quantity  of  fresh  rain  of  other  water.     In  this  way,  ships  at  sea  might  ecoooouse 
their  brine  and  so  restore  to  the  meat  in  a  great  measure  the  nntritive  power  that  it 
had  lost  in  the  process  of  salting.     Thus,  then,  Mr.  Whitelaw  obtained  an  extract  of 
flesh  at  a  cheap  rate,  from  a  hitherto  waste  material.     Two  gallons  of  brine  yielded 
one  pound  of  solid  extract  containing  the  coagulated  albumen  and  colouring  matter. 

For  the  production  of  the  same  directly  from  meat,  something  like  twenty  pounds 
of  lean  beef  would  be  required.  The  quantity  of  brine  usually  wasted  was  very 
great.  He  believed  he  was  considerably  under  the  truth  when  he  said  that  in 
Glasgow  alone  60,000  gallons  were  thrown  away  yearly.  If  they  estimated  one 
gallon  as  equal  to  seven  pounds  of  meat  in  soup  producing  power,  then  this  wts 
equal  to  a  yearly  waste  of  187  tons  of  meat  without  bone.  Esthnating  the  meat  ss 
worth  sixpence  a  pound,  this  amounted  to  10,472^  In  this  way  the  waste  over  the 
country  must  be  very  great.  In  the  great  American  curing  establishments  the  brine 
wasted  must  be  something  enormous,  as  he  found  that  in  eight  o£  the  Federal  iCates 
4,000.000  were  slaughtered  and  cured  in  1863.  Mr.  Whitelaw  concluded  by  quoting 
from  Gregory  and  Liebig  as  to  the  value  and  efficacy  of  extract  of  meat. 

Although  some  large  experiments  have  been  made,  which  have,  in  all  cases,  been 
most  successful,  it  does  not  appear  that  this  application  of  dialysis  hat  yet  beoome  a 
practical  application. 

FLINT  (Pierre  a  fuaU,  Fr. ;  Feuerstein,  Ger.).  A  massive  impure  variety  of 
silica,  allied  to  chalcedony,  and  regarded  as  occupying  a  position  intermediate 
between  quartz  and  opal,  since  it  consists,  according  to  Fuchs,  of  an  intimate  mix* 
ture  in  varying  proportions  of  the  two  forms  of  silica — the  crystalline  or  insoloble, 
and  the  noncrystalline  or  soluble ;  the  latter  being  readily  separated  by  solution  of 
caustic  potash.  The  colours  of  flint,  which  are  usually  various  shades  of  grey, 
brown,  or  black,  are  entirely  removed  by  calcination,  the  flint  becoming  while  and 
opaque  :  whence  the  colour  is  commonly  referred  to  the  presence  of  organic  matter, 
derived  probably  from  the  enclosed  fossils.  Although  sufficiently  iuird  to  strike 
copious  sparks  with  steel,  flint  is  very  easily  broken,  splitting  with  a  flat  conchoidal 
fracture,  usually  dull  on  the  surface.  It  is  feebly  translucent,  has  so  fine  and  homo- 
geneous a  texture  as  to  bear  polishing,  but  possesses  little  lustre. 

Flint  is  found  chiefly  in  the  form  of  nodular  masses,  of  very  irregnlar  and  fte- 
quently  fantastic  shapes;  and  of  various  sizes  up  to  a  foot  in  diameter.  These 
masses  occur  embedded  in  calcareous,  never  in  siliceous  strata ;  and  are  eq|ieeially 
abundant  in  the  upper  beds  of  the  chalk,  which  have  hence  been  termed  **  Chalk- 
with-flints."  Although  occasionally  arranged  in  layers  running  acroM  the  plane  of 
bedding,  as  in  the  "  potstones  "  of  Norfolk  ;  yet  as  a  role  the  nodules  have  a  notalile 
tendency  to  dispose  themselves  in  lines  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  stiatifieatian ; 
occasionally  they  occur  so  close  together  as  to  unite,  and  thus  form  continnoos  liori- 
zontal  bands  or  flat  tabular  masses. 

Externally  the  flint-nodules  are  usually  coated  with  a  white  opaque  cnitt,  appa- 
rently calcareous ;  whilst  internally  they  are  often  hollow,  the  cavities  ■ntpyUiiMia 
containing  pulvcmleDrt  silica,  either  pure  or  mixed  with  sulphur;  and  sometiiiMS 
being  lined  with  chalcedony,  or  with  crystals  of  iron-pyrites  or  other  mineials; 
whilst  almost  universally  they  enclose  the  remains  of  some  marine  organiam,  com- 
monly a  sponge.  Indeed  the  study  of  the  microscopic  structure  of  flint  baa  led  Dr. 
Bowcrbank  to  the  conclusion  that  all  flints,  both  nodular  and  tabular,  contain  ike 
remains  of  sponpeous  tissue,  which  appears  to  have  acted  as  a  nucleus  or  centre  of 
attraction  around  which  the  silica  was  deposited  fVom  solution. 

Flints  when  first  quarried  are  exceedingly  brittle,  and  are  conunonly  humid  when 
broken,  but  by  exposure  to  the  air  they  gradually  acquire  toughness :  hence  when 
used  as  road-material,  they  should  never  be  laid  down  on  inunediate  removal  fhm 
the  quarry. 

Flints  calcined  and  ground  to  a  powder  enter  into  the  composition  of  all  kinds  of 
fine  pottery,  and  were  formerly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  finer  varieties  of 
glass,  hence  termed  ''  flint-glass." 

An  important  application  of  this  siliceous  substance  was  in  the  formation  of  gon- 
flints,  for  which  purpose  it  was  cut  in  a  peculiar  manner.  The  following  characters 
distinguish  good  flint  nodules  from  such  as  are  less  fit  for  being  manufactured.    Tb^ 
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bat  av  wmewlimk  oomTex,  approaching  to  globalar ;  those  which  are  Teiy  irregalar, 
kooMwd,  branched,  and  tuberoae,  are  generally  full  of  imperfection.  Q<x>d  nwiules 
Midom  veigh  more  than  20  pounds ;  when  less  than  2,  they  are  not  worth  the  working. 
Tbejrihoiild  hare  a  greasy  lustre,  and  be  particularly  smooth  and  fine  grained.  The 
edoor  may  yary  from  honey  yellow  to  blackish-brown,  but  it  should  be  uniform 
tbroogfaoat  the  lump,  and  the  translucency  should  be  so  great  as  to  render  letters  legible 
tfaroogh  a  slice  about  one-fiftieth  of  an  inch  thick,  laid  down  upon  the  paper.  The  frac- 
ture i^oold  be  perfectly  smooth,  uniform,  and  slightly  conchoidal ;  the  last  property 
Wmg  esMDtial  to  the  cutting  out  of  perfect  gun-fiints.  Although  flint  locks  are  now 
bitnrely  employed,  the  process  of  cutting  the  flints  to  shape  possesses  much  interest. 
Four  tools  are  employed  by  the  gun-flint  makers. 

First,  a  hammer  or  mace  of  iron  with  a  square  head,  from  1  to  2  pounds  weight,  with 
ibuidle  7  or  8  inches  long.  The  tool  is  not  made  of  steel,  because  so  hard  a  metal 
vodd  lender  the  strokes  too  harsh,  or  dry,  as  the  workmen  say,  and  would  shatter 
tbe  nodules  irregularly,  instead  of  cutting  them  with  a  clean  conchoidal  fhicture. 

Second,  a  hammer  with  2  points,  made  of  good  steel  well  hardened,  and  weighing 
hm  10  to  1 6  ounces,  with  a  handle  7  inches  long  passing  through  it  in  such  a  way 
tbit  the  points  of  the  hammer  are  nearer  the  hand  of  the  workman  than  the  centre  of 
fiiTity  it  the  mass. 

Third,  the  disc  hammer  or  roller,  a  small  solid  wheel  or  flat  segment  of  a  cylinder, 
pmDel  to  its  base,  only  two  inches  and  a  third  in  diameter,  and  not  more  than  12 
(Nuiees  in  weight  It  is  formed  of  steel  not  hardened,  and  is  fixed  upon  a  handle 
6  mchei  long,  which  passes  through  a  square  hole  in  its  centre. 

Fourth,  a  chisel  tapering  and  bevelltfd  at  both  extremities,  7  or  8  inches  long,  and  2 
indies  broad,  made  of  sted  not  hardened  ;  this  is  set  on  a  block  of  wood,  which  serves 
also  for  a  bench  to  the  workmen.  To  these  4  tools  a  file  must  be  added,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  restoring  the  edge  of  the  chisel  from  time  to  time. 

After  selecting  a  good  mass  of  flint,  the  workman  executes  the  four  following 
operatxona  on  it 

1.  He  hreahM  the  block.  Being  seated  upon  the  ground,  he  places  the  nodule  of  flint 
oo  his  left  thigh,  and  applies  slight  strokes  with  the  square  hammer  to  divide  it  into 
mailer  pieees  of  about  a  pound  and  a  half  each,  with  broad  surfaces  and  almost  even 
fraetarea.  The  blows  should  be  moderate,  lest  Uie  lump  crack  and  split  in  the  wrong 
direction. 

9.  He  cleaves  or  chips  the  flint.  Tbe  principal  point  is  to  split  the  flint  well,  or  to 
diip  off  scales  of  the  length,  thickness,  and  shape  adapted  for  the  subsequent  formation 
of  gon  flints.  Here  the  greatest  dexterity  and  steadiness  of  manipulation  are  necesbary ; 
bat  the  fhusture  of  the  flint  is  not  restricted  to  any  particular  direction,  for  it  may  be 
ch»ped  in  all  parts  with  equal  facility. 

The  workman  holds  the  lump  of  flint  in  his  left  hand,  and  strikes  with  the  pointed 
Iwmmer  upon  the  edges  of  the  great  planes  produced  by  the  first  breaking,  whereby 
the  white  coating  of  the  flint  is  removed  in  small  scales,  and  the  interior  body  of  the 
flint  is  lidd  bare ;  after  which  he  continues  to  detach  similar  scaly  portions  from  the 
eleenmasfl. 

ThcM  scaly  portions  are  nearly  an  inch  and  a  half  broad,  two  inches  and  a  half 
long,  and  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch  thick  in  the  middle.  They  are  slightly  convex 
bdowy  and  consequently  leave  in  the  part  of  the  lump  A*om  which  they  were  separated 
•  space  dlghtly  concave,  longitudinally  bordered  by  two  somewhat  projecting  straight 
lines  or  ridges.  The  ridses  produced  by  the  separation  of  the  first  scales  must  naturally 
eoostitiite  nearly  the  middle  of  the  subsequent  pieces;  and  such  scales  alone  as  have 
Ifaeir  lidges  thus  placed  in  the  middle  are  fit  to  be  made  into  gun-flints.  In  this 
manner  ue  workman  continues  to  split  or  chip  the  mass  of  flint  in  various  directions, 
nntil  the  defects  usually  found  in  the  interior  render  it  impossible  to  make  the  requi- 
site ftvctnres,  or  until  the  piece  is  too  much  reduced  to  sustain  the  smart  blows  by 
whidi  the  flint  is  divided. 

3.  HefaMons  the  gun  flints.  Five  different  parts  may  be  distinguished  in  a  gun- 
Hint  1.  The  sloping  Hcei  or  bevel  part,  which  is  impelled  against  the  hammer  of 
the  lock.  Its  thickness  should  be  fh>m  two  to  three  twelfths  of  an  inch  ;  for  if  it 
were  thicker  it  would  be  too  liable  to  break ;  and  if  more  obtuse,  the  scintillations 
woold  be  leas  vivid.  2.  The  sides  or  lateral  edges,  which  are  always  somewhat 
irregular.  3.  The  back  or  thick  part  opposite  the  tapering  edge.  4.  The  under 
surfiice,  which  is  smooth  and  rather  concave.  And,  5.  llie  upper  face,  which  has  a 
small  square  plane  between  the  tapering  edge  and  the  back,  for  entering  into  the 
upper  daw  of  the  clock. 

In  order  to  fashion  the  flint,  those  scales  are  selected  which  have  at  least  one  of  the 
above-mentioned  longitudinal  ridges ;  the  workman  fixes  on  one  of  the  two  tapering 
borders  to  form  the  striking  edge,  ^tcr  which  the  two  sides  of  the  stone  that  arc  to  form 
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the  lateral  edges,  as  well  as  the  part  that  is  to  form  the  back,  are  saccessively  plae«d 
on  the  edge  of  the  chisel  in  such  a  manner  that  the  convex  surface  of  the  flint,  vhich 
rests  on  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand,  is  turned  towards  that  tool.  Then  vith  the 
disc  hanuner  he  applies  some  slight  strokes  to  the  flint  just  opposite  the  edge  of  the 
chisel  underneath,  and  thereby  breaks  it  exactly  along  the  edge  of  the  chisel 

4.  The  finishing  operation  is  the  trimming,  or  the  process  of  giving  the  flint  a  smooth 
and  equal  edge ;  this  is  done  by  turning  up  the  stone  and  placing  the  edge  of  id 
tapering  end  upon  the  chisel,  in  which  position  it  is  completed  by  five  or  su  liigfat 
strokes  of  the  disc  hammer.  The  whole  operation  of  making  a  gun-flint,  vhieh  I 
have  used  so  many  words  to  describe,  is  performed  in  less  than  one  minute.  A  good 
workman  is  able  to  manufacture  1,000  good  chips  or  scales  in  a  day  (if  the  flint  btlli 
be  of  good  quality);  or  500  gun -flints.  Hence,  in  the  space  of  thi«e  days,  he  can 
easily  cleave  and  finish  1,000  gun-flints  without  any  assistance. 

Flints  form  excellent  building  materials ;  because  they  give  a  firm  hold  to  the  moitir 
by  their  irregularly  rough  surfaces,  and  resist,  by  their  nature,  every  Tidstitade  of 
weather.  The  counties  of  Kent,  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk,  contain  many  laV 
stantial  specimens  of  flint-masonry. 

The  facility  with  which  flint,  in  spite  of  its  hardness,  may,  with  sufficient  pnctice, 
be  fractured  in  almost  any  given  direction,  yielding  fragments  with  a  sharp  cottiog 
edge,  has  led  to  its  employment  as  the  commonest  material  of  those  rude  stone  mr 
plements  which  have  in  all  ages  been  fashioned  by  savage  tribes  ignorant  of  the  oae 
of  metal.     The  antiquary  has  long  been  familiar  with  the  occurrence  of  such  imple- 
ments in  tumuli  or  ancient  burial-mounds ;  and  of  late  years  they  have  also  been 
found  in  the  Pfahlbauten  or  pile-dwellings  in  the  Swiss  laJLCS ;  in  the  IQokkenmod- 
dings  or  Danish  shell-mounds ;  in  bone-caverns,  and  elsewhere.     The  worked-flints 
found  in  these  situations  are  referred  to  an  early  pre-historio  period  known  to 
archaeologists  as  the  ''  stone-age ; "  a  period  apparently  anterior  to  the  knowledge  of 
any  metal,  excepting  gold.     Although  conmionly  of  flint,  the  implements  of  this 
period  are  by  no  means  exclusively  so ;  blood-stone,  jade,  porphyry,  and  indeed  any 
stone  sufficiently  hard,  having  been  also  employed.     In  furm  they  present  consider- 
able variety,  comprising  axes  or  celts,  knives,  scrapers,  sling-stones,  spear-besds, 
arrow-heads,  and  the  like  ;  many  of  them,  especially  the  celts,  being  wroaght  into 
highly-finished  forms,  and  even  ground  and  polished  to  a  cutting  edge. 

Of  a  far  higher  antiquity  and  of  a  much  ruder  type  than  any  of  these  polished 
relics  of  the  stone  age  are  those  primitive  flint  implements  which  within  the  last  few 
years  have  been  found  in  deposits  of  drift-gravel,  frequently  at  considerable  depths 
and,  in  many  ca^s,  associated  with  the  remains  of  extinct  mammalia,  discoTcries 
which  have  excited  an  intense  interest  from  their  bearing  upon  the  much-vexed 
question  of  the  antiquity  of  the  human  race.  To  these  early  flint  implements  attea- 
tion  was  first  directed  by  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes,  a  French  antiquary,  who  had  firom 
time  to  time  discovered  them  in  the  gravel-pits  in  the  valley  of  the  Somme,  chiefly  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Amiens  and  of  Abbeville.  Although  the  first  discoTery  wss 
made  as  early  as  1841,  the  subject  attracted  but  little  notice  until  the  year  1859, 
when  the  locality  was  visited,  and  the  instruments  and  their  mode  of  ocduroiee 
described  by  Messrs.  Prestwich  and  Evans.  The  deposits  in  which  these  worked- 
flints  are  found  consist  of  stratified  sands  and  gravels,  often  of  considerable  thick- 
ness, resting  upon  an  eroded  surface  of  chalk,  and  referred  by  geologists  to  the 
pleistocene  or  pOst-pliocene  period ;  a  time  when  the  climate  of  Northern  Europe 
was  considerably  colder  than  at  present,  and  when  these  latitudes  were  inhabited  by 
the  mammoth,  the  woolly  rhinoceros,  the  cave-bear,  and  other  mammalia  now 
extinct  The  flint  implements  have  been  found  chiefly  in  the  lower  beds  of  these 
drift  deposits,  immediately  overlying  the  chalk,  and  frequently  beneath  a  thickness 
of  more  than  twenty  feet  of  undisturbed  sand,  brick-earth,  &c.,  containing  shells  in 
some  places  marine,  in  others  land  and  freshwater,  together  with  the  bones  and  teeth 
of  certain  extinct  mammalia,  but  never  with  the  remains  of  man.  It  should  be 
especially  remarked  that  these  drift -implements,  unlike  those  of  the  more  recent 
stone-age,  are  formed  exclusively  of  flint,  and  that  they  never  exhibit  the  slightest 
trace  of  having  been  either  ground  or  polished.  The  form  of  these  implements  is 
moreover  quite  characteristic.  But  although  of  an  extremely  rude  type,  they  bear 
quite  sufficient  evidence  of  design  to  verify  tliem  as  the  results  of  human  wonman- 
ship ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  their  extreme  antiquity  is  attested  not  only  by  the 
position  in  which  they  occur,  but  also  by  the  glossy  varnish-like  character  of  their 
surface,  totally  unlike  that  of  recently-fractured  flint  The  possibility  of  their 
having  been  modem  forgeries  is  further  precluded  by  the  fact  that  niany  of  them  are 
coated  with  a  calcareous  incrustation,  and  that  they  occasionally  exhibit  on  the  surftee 
dendritic  markings  produced  by  the  slow  action  of  the  oxides  of  manganese  and  iroo. 
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Since  these  discoyeries  have  been  made  in  the  valley  of  the  Somme,  flint-hatchets 
of  the  drift-type  have  been  recognised  in  several  localities  in  this  country. 

FLINT  GLASS.    See  Glass. 

FLINTY  SLATE.  A  very  silicioos  black  schist,  often  containing  75  per  cent 
of  silica.  It  is  osed  as  a  *'  touchstone  "  for  testing  gold,  by  a  comparison  of  the 
colour  of  the  streak  made  by  the  metal.     See  Assay. 

« FLITTERN  BARK  The  bark  of  young  oak  trees,  which  is  distinguished  from 
Citppice  bcark  by  its  superior  quality,  and  also  from  the  bark  of  old  oak  trees,  known  as 
Timber  bark.     Flittern  bark  is  much  used  by  the  tanner. 

FLOCK  and  FLOCKS.  The  first  is  finely  powdered  wool,  used  when  dyed  of 
various  colours  to  prepare  paper  hangings. 

The  second  is  a  name  given  to  the  refuse  or  waste  of  cotton  and  wool,  and  is  used 
for  stuffing  mattresses. 

FLOCK  PAPER.  Paper  prepared  for  walls  by  being  sized  in  the  first  instance, 
either  over  the  whole  surface  or  over  special  parts,  constituting  the  pattern  only,  and 
then  powdering  over  it  flock  or  powdered  wool  which  had  been  previously  dyed. 

FLOOKAN  or  FLUKAN.  The  name  given  by  the  Cornish  miners  to  veins 
filled  wholly  with  clay.  This  is  usually  applied  to  such  veins  or  lodes  as  are  at 
right  angles,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  true  metalliferous  lodes. 

FLOOR  CLOTH  MANUFACTURE  has  become  of  late  years  a  very  large 
branch  of  trade.  The  cloth  is  a  strong  somewhat  open  canvas,  woven  of  flax  with  a 
little  hemp,  and  from  6  to  8  yards  wide,  being  manufactured  in  appropriate  looms, 
chiefly  at  Dundee.  A  piece  of  this  canvas,  from  60  to  100  feet  in  length,  is  secured 
ti^ht  in  an  upright  open  frame  of  oaken  bars,  in  which  position  it  is  brushed  over 
with  glue  size,  and  rubbed  smooth  with  pumice  stones ;  it  next  receives  the  founda- 
tion coats  of  paint,  2  or  3  in  number,  first  on  the  back  side,  and  then  on  the  front. 
The  foundation  paint,  made  with  linseed  oil  and  ochre,  or  any  cheap  colouring  matter, 
is  too  thick  to  be  applied  by  the  brush,  and  is  therefore  spread  evenly  by  a  long  narrow 
trowel,  held  in  the  right  hand,  from  a  patch  of  it  laid  on  just  before  with  a  brush  in  the 
left  hand  of  the  workman.  Each  foundation  coat  of  the  front  surface  is  smoothed  by 
pumice  stone  whenever  it  is  hard  enough  to  bear  the  operation.  When  both  sides  are 
dry,  the  painted  cloth  is  detached  from  the  frame,  coiled  round  a  roller,  and  in  this 
state  transferred  to  the  printing  room,  where  it  is  spread  flat  on  a  table,  and  variously 
figured  and  coloured  devices  are  given  to  it  by  wooden  blocks,  exactly  as  in  the  block 
printing  of  calicoes  or  papers.  The  blocks  of  the  floor  cloth  manufacture  are  formed 
of  two  layers  of  white  deal  and  one  of  pear  tree  timber,  placed  with  their  grain  cross- 
ing one  another  alternately.  There  is  a  block  for  each  colour  in  the  pattern,  and  in  each 
block  those  parts  are  cut  away  that  correspond  to  the  impressions  given  by  the  others ; 
a  practice  now  well  understood  in  the  printing  of  two  or  more  colours  by  the  press. 
The  faces  of  the  blocks  are  so  indented  with  fine  lines,  that  they  do  not  take  up  the 
paint  in  a  heavy  daub  from  the  flat  cushion  on  which  it  is  spread  with  a  brush,  but  in 
minute  dots,  so  as  to  lay  on  the  paint  (somewhat  thicker  than  that  of  the  house 
painter)  in  a  congeries  of  little  dots  or  teeth,  with  minute  interstices  between.  Ap- 
plied in  this  way,  the  various  pigments  lie  more  evenly,  are  more  sightly,  and  dry 
much  sooner  than  if  the  prominent  part  of  the  block  which  takes  up  the  colour  were 
a  smooth  surface.  The  best  kinds  of  floor  cloth  require  from  two  to  three  months 
for  their  production. 

From  the  use  of  the  sulphate  of  barytes  with  the  white  lead,  sometimes  to  the 
extent  of  75  per  cent,  of  the  former,  not  merely  in  the  foundation  paint,  but  in  the 
subsequent  colours  with  which  the  canvas  is  painted,  there  is  a  very  general  com- 
plaint that  the  floor  cloths  for  halls,  &c.,  where  they  are  necessarily  exposed  to 
washing,  very  soon  lose  their  colours  and  become  bare,  the  barytes  washing  out,  and, 
of  course,  removing  at  the  same  time  the  lead  and  other  colours.  The  same  princi- 
ple in  colouring  floor-cloth  is  now  applied  to  papery  and  is  carried  on  to  a  very  large 
extent  at  Egham  under  the  patent  of  Mr.  Walton.  The  oil  is  there  first  dried  or 
oxydised,  then  dissolved  in  naphtha  with  the  colouring ;  as  the  naphtha  dries  the  paper 
is  ready  for  use.    See  Oxidized  Oil  j  White  Lead. 

FLORAN.  A  mining  term;  tin  ore  scarcely  perceptible  in  the  stone;  tin  ore 
stamped  very  small. — Pryce. 

FLOSS,  of  the  puddling  furnace,  is  the  fluid  glass  floating  upon  the  iron  produced 
by  the  vitrification  of  the  oxides  and  earths  which  are  present.     See  Iron. 

FLOSS-SILK.  {FiloaelUf  Bourre  de  sole,  Fleuret^  Fr.)  is  the  name  given  to  the 
portions  of  ravelled  silk  broken  off  in  the  filature  of  the  cocoons,  which  is  carded 
like  cotton  or  wool,  and  spun  into  a  soft  coarse  yam  or  thread,  for  making  bands, 
shawls,  socks,  and  other  common  silk  fabrics.  The  floss  or  fleuret,  as  first  obtained, 
must  be  steeped  in  water,  and  then  subjected  to  pressure,  in  order  to  extract  the 
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gammy  matter  which  renders  it  too  harsh  and  short  for  the  spinning  wheel  After 
being  dried  it  is  made  still  more  pliant  hy  working  a  little  oil  into  it  with  the  budt 
It  is  now  readj  to  be  sabmitted  to  the  carding  engine,  and  it  ia  span  npon  theihz 
wheel. 

The  female  peasants  of  Lombardj  generally  wear  clothes  of  homespun  fioa  lilk. 
Of  late  yearSf  by  improved  processes,  fine  fabrics  of  this  material  have  ben 
])rodaced,  both  in  England  and  France.  M.  Ajac,  of  Lyons,  manofactani  i 
variety  of  scarfs  and  sqaare  shawls  of  bourre  de  mie,  closely  resembling  thoieof 
cachemire, 

FLOTSAM.    See  Jetsam. 

FLOUR.  The  finely  groand  meal  of  wheat,  and  of  any  other  corns  or  ecrdk 
See  Bread. 

Since  the  analysis  of  ^in  represents  the  total  chemical  constitaents  of  the  te, 
and  the  cell  in  which  it  is  contained,  a  few  analyses  from  the  researches  of  Way  nd 
Ogston  are  given  : — 


Wheat. 

Baklbt. 

Hopcton. 

Red  Straw. 

Old  Red 
Lammas. 

Cheralier. 

Unknown. 

MoUiffi 

Potassa  -         -         - 

3032 

2976 

32-46 

27*43 

Sl-14 

31-55 

Soda 

0-07 

0-64 

4-53 

0-05 

-     • 

I'M 

Lime        -         -        - 

2-51 

3-27 

3-21 

2  79 

1*65 

Wl 

Magnesia 

12-38 

13-75 

9-56 

8-67 

7-26 

10-17 

Sesquioxidc  of  iron  - 

0-08 

0-23 

2-06 

0-09 

2-13 

IDS 

Sulphuric  acid 

0-18 

0-60 

0-32 

272 

1-91 

0^7 

Silica       - 

360 

214 

5-46 

23-60 

30-68 

24-5« 

Phosphoric  acid 

49*22 

49-58 

40-57 

26-01 

28-53 

28-64 

The  produce  of  one  quarter  of  wheat  weighing  504  lbs.  is,  according  to  Mr.  Uardof 
Dartford  — 

Flour      -        -        -        -        -        .        -  392lha. 

Biscuit  or  fine  middlings  •        -        -        -  10 

Toppings  or  specks  -----  8 

Best  pollard              15 

Fine  pollard             -        -        -        -        -  18 

Bran  and  coarse  pollard    •        -        -        -  50 

Loss IX 

604lb«. 
Vanquelin  has  given  the  following  as  the  results  of  his  examination  of  wheal 

flour  :  — 


French. 


Starch  - 
Gluten  - 
Sugar  - 
Gum  - 
Bran  - 
Water  - 


71-49 

10-96 

472 

3-82 


1000 


Odessa 
hard. 


56-5 

14-55 

8-48 

4-90 

2-30 

12-00 


Odeua 

lafefftor 

soft. 

Paris  floar. 

floor. 

6200 

72-8 

67-78 

12-00 

10-S 

9-02 

7-56 

4-S 

4-80 

5-80 

2-8 

4-60 

1-20 

•     • 

•    • 

10-00 

10-0 

19-00 

Adulterations  of,  to  detect  —  The  first  method  is  by  specific  gravity.  If  potato  floor 
be  added,  which  is  frequently  done  in  France,  since  a  vessel  which  contains  one 
pound  of  wheat  flour  will  contain  one  pound  and  a  half  of  the  fecula,  the  propoitioo  of 
this  adulteration  may  be  easily  estimated.  If  gypsum  or  ground  bones  be  mixed  with 
the  flour,  they  will  not  only  increase  ite  density  still  more  ;  but  they  will  remain  after 
burning  away  the  meal  as  ashes. 

The  second  method  is  by  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  gluten  which  the  tuspeeted 
sample  wUl  afford,  see  the  article  Bread.  The  two  following  chemical  criteriamay 
also  be  employed.  ' 

Ist.  Nitric  acid  has  the  property  of  colouring  wheat  flour  of  a  fine  orange  yeUov, 
whereas  it  affects  the  colour  neither  of  fecula  nor  starch. 

2nd.  Muriatic  acid  colours  good  wheat  flour  of  a  deep  violet,  but  dissolvet  feeola 
or  starch,  and  forms  with  it  a  light  and  colourless  viscous  fluid,  deeompotaUe  br 
alkalies.  t~— ^      j 
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Sulphate  of  iron  renders  an  infbsion  of  pore  floor  tomewhat  yellow,  and  ioaparto  a 
boctle  green  to  that  whieh  is  adolterated  with  beao  meaL  —  (LasMaigne.)  Nitric  acid 
ud  unmonia  poured  soccessiTely  on  good  floor  shows  nothing  remarkable ;  but  bean 
neil  strikes  a  deep  red  coloor.  —  (Dwrnp.) 

The  amoant  of  ash  left  by  the  floor  has  been  proposed  by  Looyet  as  a  test  of  its 
puity.  He  says,  **  Wheat  floor  yields  on  the  average  0*8  per  cent ;  rye  floor,  1*0  ; 
beta  and  pea  meal,  3 ;  linseed  meal,  10  per  cent  of  ash." 

FLOWERS.  The  name  formerW  given  to  those  sobstances  which  were  obtained  by 
ssblimation ;  as  the  flowers  of  solphor,  the  flowers  of  Beqjamin,  &c. 

FLOWERS,  ARTIFICIAL,  MANUFACTURE  OF.  The  art  of  representing 
hf  flowers,  leaves,  plants,  ftc,  vegetable  natore  in  her  ornamental  prodoctions,  consti- 
titof  the  business  of  the  artificial  florist  The  Italians  appear  to  have  been  the  first 
yeople  in  Europe  who  excelled  in  the  art  of  making  artificial  flowers ;  hot  of  late 
jm  the  French  have  been  most  ingenioos  in  this  branch  of  industry. 

Ribboos  folded  in  different  forms  and  of  different  coloors  were  originally  employed 
Ibrbnitating  flowers,  by  bein^  attached  to  wire  stems.  This  imitation  soon  gave  way 
tothst  by  feathers,  which  are  more  delicate  in  textore,  and  more  capable  of  assuming  a 
wiety  c^  flower-like  figores.  Bot  a  great  diflScolty  was  encoontcrcd  in  dyeing  them 
vithdne  vivacity.  The  savages  of  Sooth  America  manofactore  perfect  feather  flowers, 
ierirtd  from  the  brilliant  plomage  of  their  birds,  which  closely  resemble  the  prodocts 
of  Tfgetation.  The  blossoms  and  leaves  are  admirable,  while  the  coloors  never  fade. 
VSt  Italians  employ  freqoently  the  cocoons  of  the  silk- worm  for  Uiis  porpose  ;  these 
tikt  a  brilliant  dye,  preserve  their  coloor,  and  possess  a  transparent  velvety  appearance, 
isiisble  for  petals.  Of  late  years,  the  French  have  adopted  the  finest  cambric  for 
nking  petaJs,  and  the  taffeta  of  Florence  for  the  leaves.  M.  dc  Bernardiero  employs 
vliilebone  in  very  thin  leaves  for  artificial  fiowers  ;  and  by  bleaching  and  dyeing  them 
of  Tsrious  hoes,  he  has  succeeded  in  making  his  imitations  of  nature  to  be  very  re- 
Bsrkable. 

Gotta  peroha  dissolved  in  bensole,  and  freed  from  all  impurities,  will  when  spread 
oat  00  a  sheet  of  glass  dry  into  a  beaotifolly  white  and  delicate  film,  of  great  strength, 
ad  capable  of  receiving  any  coloor.    This  has  been  employed  in  Paris  in  the  manu- 
fietore  of  flowers.    Vegetable  parchment  (paper  prepared  by  the  action  of  solphurio 
seid)  has  been  employed  for  the  same  porpose  in  this  coontry.     See  Veoetadle 
Paichxent. 
The  colouring  matters  used  in  flower  dyeing  are  the  following  :  — 
For  red;  carmine  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash. 
For  biue ;  indigo  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  and  neutralised  in  part  by 
Spanish  whitening. 

For  hrigfat  yellow ;  a  solution  of  turmeric  in  spirit  of  wine.    Cream  of  tartar 
fari^teDS  idl  these  colours. 
For  violet ;  arohil,  and  a  blue  bath.    For  lilac ;  arohil. 
The  aniline  colours  are  now  largely  used. 

Some  petals  are  made  of  velvet,  and  are  coloured  merely  by  the  application  of  the 
Cnger  dipped  in  the  dye. 

Of  artificial  flowers,  we  imported  firom  France  and  other  parts,  in  1 864,  to  the 
Taliieof307,79a/L 

FLUATE8.  A  term  formerly  applied  to  the  compounds  now  called  fluorides^  on 
the  aappoeition  that  they  contained  fluoric  acid.  When,  however,  the  true  constitu- 
tioii  of  this  acid,  as  a  hydrogen  compound,  was  determined,  it  became  evident  that 
the  aiibatanccs  called  flnates  must  belong  to  the  class  of  so-called  haloid  salts,  and 
coodM  therefore  of  the  element  fluorine  united  directly  with  a  metal :  whence  they 
are  properly  termed  fluorides.  Thus,  fluor  spar,  formerly  known  as  fluate  of  lime,  is, 
according  to  the  new  nomenclature,  a  fluoride  of  calcium ;  containing  : — fluorine, 
48-7 ;  calcinm,  51*3. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  fluorine  has  a  strong  tendency  to  form  double  salts, 
maay  of  which  occur  native.  Thus,  the  minerals  called  cryolite  and  chiolite  are 
doable  fluorides  of  sodium  and  aluminum ;  the  former  containing : — fluorine,  54'2  ; 
aodinm,  91%"^  i  aluminum,  13*0:  whilst  the  latter  is  composed  of  fluorine,  57*53; 
■odium,  S3'78 ;  aluminum,  18*69. 
FLUE  CINDER.     The  cinder  fVom  the  reheating  fUmace.    Sec  Iron  Manu- 


FLUELLITE  is  fluorine  and  aluminum,  a  rare  mineral  found  at  Stcnnagwyne  in 
CoffnwalL 

FLUKES.    See  Anchob. 

FLUORESCENCE,  the  name  given  to  a  peculiar  phenomenon  rendered  evident 
by  many  crystals  of  fluor  spar.     If  we  look  through  a  crystal  of  fluor  spar  it  will 
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appear  yellow  or  'green  as  the  case  may  be ;  now,  if  we  look  at  it,  the  ligbt  fallto^ 
upon  the  surface  upon  which  we  look,  it  will  appear  beautifully  blue  or  porpW. 
Mr.  Stokes,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  Tery  exact  examination  of  the  vhoU  of 
the  phenomena  of  this  class,  refers  this  effect  to  an  alteration  of  the  refraction  of  tbi 
ray  by  the  first  surface  upon  which  it  falls.  Sir  John  Herschel  first  drew  attentioa 
to  this  peculiar  condition  as  exhibited  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine  in  wtter 
slightiy  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid.  Here  we  have  a  perfectly  eolonrlen  wIomb 
when  we  look  through  it,  which  sends  back  to  the  eye  fine  blue  rays  when  ve  look 
at  the  surface  on  which  the  solar  rays  fall.  Sir  John  Herschel  referred  this  to 
epipolic  dispersion,  or  dispersion  from  Uie  first  surface  of  the  fluid  on  which  the  light 
fell.  There  are  many  substances  which  appear  to  possess  this  property  of  alttriog 
the  refraction  of  rays,  or  are  fluorescent  Beyond  this  brief  explanation,  we  ctnaot 
afford  space  in  this  dictionary  to  deal  with  the  subject.  We  must  refer  tkee 
interested  to  the  PhilosophiccU  Transactions^  in  which  Mr.  Stokes's  commaiiicatiaBi 
appeared. 

FLUORINE.  The  elementary  base  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  which  has  nerer  jet 
been  isolated. 

The  power  of  liberating  a  principle  from  fluor  spar  which  would  etch  glsu  VM 
known  as  far  back  as  1670;  Scheele,  in  1771,  examined  hydrofluoric  acid,  md 
regarded  it  as  an  oxygen  compound  with  an  unknown  element  Ampere,  in  1810, 
determined  that  hydrofluoric  acid  was  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  fluorine. 

Fluorine  combines  with  most  of  the  metals,  and  with  hydrogen,  boron,  uheoi, 
sulphur,  and  phosphorus ;  with  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  and  oxygen  it  exhibits  do 
tendency  to  unite.  It  has  recently  been  suggested  to  employ  hydroflaoric  acid  in  the 
purification  of  beet- root  sugar ;  the  alkalies  present  in  the  juice  being  effiectasUy 
removed  by  the  acid,  while  the  organic  matter  remains  unaffected. 

Symbol,  F ;  equivalent  19. 

FLUOR  SPAR.  {Chauxfluatie,  Fr. ;  Flms-Spath,  Germ.)  This  Ddneraloftea 
exhibits  a  variety  of  vivid  colours.  It  crystallises  in  the  cubic  (monometrie)  system, 
with  regular  octahedral  and  tetrahedral  cleavages;  spec.  grav.  3*14  to  3'19 ;  H^iD ; 
scratches  calc  spar,  but  is  scratched  by  a  steel  point ;  osually  phosphorescent  with 
heat;  at  the  blowpipe  decrepitates  and  fuses  into  an  opaque  bead;  acted  on  by  the 
acids  with  disengagement  of  a  vapour  which  corrodes  glass ;  its  solution  affiords  pre- 
cipitates with  the  oxalates,  but  not  with  ammonia.  Its  constituents  are,  fluorine, 
48-7  ;  calcium,  51*13  in  100. 

Fluor  spar  occurs  subordinate  to  metallic  veins ;  as  to  those  of  lead,  in  Derbyshire 
and  Cumberland;  of  lead  and  copper,  in  Cornwall,  and  in  Saxony  and  Bohemia; 
but  it  is  found  also  in  masses  or  veins,  either  in  cr}'stalline  rocka,  associated  with 
quartz,  barytes,  &c.,  as  in  Auvergne,  Forez,  Vosges,  Norberg  in  Sweden;  Norway; 
Petersburg ;  Gourock,  in  Scotland,  &c. ;  or  among  limestones,  Blatea,and  sandstooes, 
in  Derbyshire,  Cumberland,  Cornwall,  and  New  Jersey.  It  exists  aJso  in  the 
amygdaloids  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  volcanic  products  of  Monte  Somma  at  Yetuvius. 
The  variously  coloured  specimens,  called  Derbyshire  spar,  are  worked  upon  the 
turning  lathe  into  vases  and  other  ornamental  objects. 

A  very  beautiful  variety,  which  has  been  much  used  for  ornamental  porposes, 
known  from  its  colour  as"  Blue  John,*'  has  been  obtained  from  Tray  Cliff  near 
Castleton,  Derbyshire.  The  beautiful  colour  of  the  natural  fluor  has  been  saecess- 
fully  imitated  by  exposing  some  of  the  common  varieties  to  heat. 

Fluor  spar  is  employed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  production  of  bydroflaorie 
acid  and  for  etching  on  glass.  It  is  also  used  by  lead  smelters  as  a  flax.  The  beaatiiiil 
phenomenon  of  florescence  is  so  named  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  flnor  span 
have  the  power  in  a  high  degree  of  thus  affecting  the  rays  of  light  See  Fluo- 
rescence. 

FLUVIATILE  (fluvius,  a  river),  belonging  to  a  river. 

FLUX  (Eng.  and  Fr.  ;  Fluss,  Germ.)  signifies  any  substance  capable  of  promoting 
the  fusion  of  earths  or  metallic  ores  by  heat  White  flux  is  the  residuum  of  the  defla- 
gration, in  a  red  hot  crucible,  of  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  nitre  and  one  of  cream  of 
tartar.  It  is  in  fact  merely  a  carbonate  of  potash.  Black  flux  is  obtained  when  equal 
parts  of  nitre  and  tartar  are  deflagrated.  It  owes  its  colour  to  the  carbonaeeooa  matter 
of  the  tartaric  acid,  which  remains  unconsumed  ;  the  quantity  of  nitre  being  too  small 
for  that  purpose.  The  presence  of  the  charcoal  renders  this  preparation  a  convenient 
flux  for  reducing  calcined  or  oxidised  ores  to  the  metallic  state.  Limestone,  floor  spar, 
borax,  and  several  earthy  or  metallic  oxides,  are  employed  as  fluxes  in  metallurgy. 
See  Metallurgy. 

FLY  POWDER.  Under  this  name  they  sell  on  the  continent  the  Mack  colomed 
powder  obtained  by  the  spontaneous  oxidisement  of  metallic  arsenic  in  the  air.    Va- 
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fl«M  ftcpumdoM  of  vhite  knenie  le  used  for  the  uihb  purpoc«  io  Ihii  coonlrv. 
Siil^nUavis  much  lucd  i  it  ihould  be  made  by  boiling  logi-ther  Bulphur,  liuii-, 
lal  vhiu  inCDic.  bat  mach  that  ii  told  is  merel;  &n«Dic  sad  sulphur  mixrd. 

Otjcetiog  on  principle  to  tbe  familiar  one  of  iTieuic  and  dangeroua  anbiiances, 
ipfrf^mce  ma;  begiren  to  a  lubalilule  far  the  abate,  made  by  boiliug  quauia  cbijni 
■Ko  K  Krong  decoctioD  and  sweetening  vith  loaf  augar.  Tliii  «e«iiig  to  have  deadly 
fown  orer  tbe  fliFt,  irho  can  icareeljr  quit  Ibe  liquid  without  imbibing  a  deadly 
-  ptdoo,  and  they  are  •«•□  to  bU  firom  the  c«ilingi  a-ad  w&lli  of  the  rooms  >ood  afler- 
nnii.  Many  oF  theae  compoand*  for  killing  fliei  are  aapposed  by  iheir  odour  to 
■met  Sin  into  the  rooms. 

Tbe  iBcooTeDienec  to  manufhecnren  and  olhen  firom  fliei,  may  be  obviated  in  many 
ENta  where  apartmenla  are  required  to  be  kept  oi  free  as  possible  fh>m  them,  by  re- 
tmn  to  &eu  recorded  by  Herodotus,  of  fishermen  snrronndiog  themselTes  with 
MrMtatokMp  off  the  gnata.  Weare  indebted  to  William  Spcnce,  Esq.  F.R.3.,  for 
am  Tcry  enriana  partkalan  rotpecting  tbe  common  houw  fly  communicated  in  u 
ftper  to  tbe  Entomological  Society.     The  common  bouse  By,  will  not   in  general 

CI  through  the  meihei  of  a  net.  The  inhabitants  of  Florence  and  olber  parts  of 
J  are  aware  of  this  fact,  and  protect  their  apartments  by  banging  network  up  at 
Ikt  windows,  thus  at  all  times  the  doors  and  windows  may  be  kept  wide  open  by  bang- 
iag  a  light  network  over  the  aperture ;  the  meshes  may  be  of  considerable  vidili, 
■yeDOngh  foraereral  fliei  on  the  wing  to  pass  through,  and  nofly  will  attempt  to  pass, 
nIcb  tlwre  he  a  strongllght  (another  wladow  opposite,  or  reBectioa  from  a  looking- 
flan).  A  knowledge  ot  this  simple  means  of  protection  from  flies  on  the  wing  may 
inreut  inconieDience  tima  these  intrnders,  and  obviate  the  neceaaity  for  poisons  to 
tatrt^r  then— T.  J.  P. 

FODDER,  bthe  name  ofa  weight  by  which  lead  aoi  some  other  metals  were  fold' 
h  this  eoBDtry  ]  bnl  it  is  now  rarely  used.  It  varied  in  its  amount  in  different  parts 
•f  the  fcins^m,  being  19^  cwts.  at  IIull  g  11  cwts.  at  Newcastle  ;  au  cwlt.  at  Stockton  ; 
M  ewt*.  tn  Derbyshire. 

FOUiS.  Thin  sheet  copper  siWered  and  burnished,  and  Bfterwords  coated  with  tnuis- 
pumt  colmrs  mixed  with  isinglass,  employed  by  jewellers  to  improve  tbe  brilliancy 
of  pastes  and  inferior  stones.  The  foil  is  inclosed  in  the  letliag.  and  entirely  covers 
the  back  at  the  stone,  to  which  it  imparts  much  of  its  own  brilliancy. 

FOILS.     Thin  leaves  of  meul,  usually  alloys,  of  various  colours,  employed  prin- 

eipally  for  heightening  the  brilliancy  of  artificial  gems. 

FONDUS,  M  the  name  given  by  the  French  to  a  particular  style  of  calico  printing 

'   rctemblhig  the  runbow,  in  which  the  calonrs  are  graduated  or  melted  {fondiuj  mto 

•••  aaMher.  as  in  the  priamatio  ipectrum.      See  Cauco  PsixriHa  for  a  description 

«f  tb*  |HQ«e«a. 

FOOD.    See  NoTBmow. 

FOOTWALL,  a  ■•«%  ttrm. 

Tba  "wall"  or  side  of  the  lock 

ando'  IIm  laineral  rein  i  it  is  as 

1y  ealkd  the  TOtdalayijig 


wilhthe 

•id  of  beat,  or  tbe  great  workshop 
vben  iron  la  made  malleable. 
Tba  tatmer  ia  called  a  smith's 
Cone,  the  latter  a  ihingling  milL 


Iba  eyUadrio  leather  bellows, 
111  I  Ml  d  dnvn  by  a  helical 
qning,  and  worked  by  means 
Ot  the  baadle  at  b,  which  movea 
tba  boriiontal  ahaft  c,  with 
it!  two  attsobed  semicircular 
Icrcn  and  cbaio*.    d  i«  the  pipe  which 


conducts   the  blast  to  the   noiile  a(  k 
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The  hearth  may  be  covered  with  a  thin  fire-tile  or  with  cinders,  p  is  a  lice 
fixed  to  the  strong  rectangular  fhune.  This  apparatus  answers  all  the  ordiniry 
purposes  of  a  smith's  forge ;  and  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  ships,  and  to  the  exccotioD 
of  engineering  jobs  upon  railways,  or  in  the  country.  The  height  is  2  feet  6  inches ; 
the  length  is  2  feet  9  inches ;  the  widths 2  feet ;  weight  about  2  cwt 

Holtzapffel  describes  another  portable' forge  of  his  own  construction,  poaeniBg 
many  advantages. 

With  the  manipulations  of  the  forge,  it  is  not  the  province  of  this  work  to  deal. 

FORK,  a  mining  term.     A  mine  is  said  to  be  "  in  fork/'  or  an  engine  to  hin  ihe 
**  water  in  fork,"  when  all  the  water  is  drawn  out. 

FORMATION.     A  geological  term,  which  is  used  to  signify  a  group  of  rocki, 
referred  to  a  common  origin,  or  belonging  to  the  same  period. 

FORMIATES.      Compounds  with  formic  acid.      See   Watt's  *<  Dictionaij  of 
Chemistry." 

FORMIC  ACID.    (Acide  formique,  Fr. ;  AmeisensSure,  Germ.)     The  aeid  nbcb 
exists  in  the  bodies  of  ants,  associated  with  malic  acid. 

Formic  acid  was  obtained  artificially,  originally  by  Fisher  of  Leeds  in  1670,  and 
subsequently  by  Dr.  Hulse,  by  distilling  red  ants. 

It  may  be  prepared  by  boiling  1  part  of  starch  with  4  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  4  of 
uater,  allowing  the  liquor  to  cool,  and  adding  gradually  4  parts  of  the  black  leak 
of  manganese  and  distilling.  For  the  reactions  which  take  place  see  Watt's  "  Dietiomn 
of  Chemistry."  Its  formula  is  C'HO'UO.  It  is  a  clear  colourleas  fluid,  wluci 
crystallises  below  32^  into  brilliant  plates. 

FORMULA,  CHEMICAL.  The  arrangement  of  symbolic  letters  so  as  to  repn- 
sent  the  composition  of  any  substance  is  called  a  chemical  formula.  Two  kinds  ef 
formula)  are  employed  by  chemists  :  Empirical  formvkt,  which  mre  the  resolt 
immediately  from  an  exact  analysis,  and  are  invariable,  and  Rationcu/brwuda,  whick 
express  the  view  entertained  respecting  the  constitution  of  a  substance  bejcmd  thi 
result  of  analysis  merely. 

Empirical  formula  merely  express  the  result  of  analysis  in  symbols  of  the 
elementary  bodies,  and  in  terms  of  the  values  which  they  represent  The  sabstanei 
having  been  accurately  analysed,  the  atomic  weights  of  the  elements  are  detennined. 
These  formulee  are  expressed  in  letters  and  figures,  as  HO  or  (H'O)  watery  NH,  or 
(NH')  ammonia.  (See  Equivalent,  Chemical,  for  an  explanation  of  the  different 
values  assigned  to  H  in  these  two  formuls.) 

national  formulee.  A  rational  formula  is  supposed  to  amount  to  a  eomplete 
statement  of  the  chemical  constitution,  analysis,  and  relations  of  the  body  whkk 
it  represents :  the  simplest  of  such  formulsB  being  an  expression  of  some- 
thing more  than  the  direct  result  of  experiment.  See  Watt's  ''Dictionary  of 
Chemistry." 

FORMYLE.     The  hypothetical  base  of  formic  acid. 

FOSSIL.  (FossiliSf  anything  dug  fVom  the  earth.)  Formerly  all  minerals  were  called 
fossils,  but  the  word  is  now  restricted  to  express  the  remains  of  animals  and  plants 
found  buried  in  the  earth. 

FOSSIL  IVORY.  The  bones  and  tusks  of  elephants  and  mammoths  are  found  in 
eastern  Siberia,  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  sea,  in  great  abundance.  The  tusks 
are  collected  for  sale,  but  are  much  less  valuable  than  the  recent  ivory. 

FOUNDING,  FOUNDRY.  In  foundries  attached  to  blast-fumaoes,  where  from 
20  to  30  tons  of  iron  are  made  per  diem,  the  moulds  are  generally  mere  troughs  cut 
in  the  sand,  into  which  the  melted  metal  flows  and  cools  in  contact  with  the  air.  The 
surfaces  of  the  castings  made  in  this  manner  present  appearances  which  vary  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  iron. 

The  kinds  of  iron  adapted  for  founding  purposes  are  those  which  are  most  fluid  when 
melted,  and  which  contain  most  carbon,  and  are  called  Nos.  I  and  2.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  surface  of  the  pig  of  iron,  which  was  exposed  to  the  Mxr  during 
cooling,  being  smooth,  and  presenting  a  slightly  convex  figure.  The  sufacesof  Nos. 
3  and  4  pig-iron,  and  of  the  white  crystalline  pig- iron  Cmost  suitable  for  making  into 
wrought  iron)  present  a  concave  figure,  and  the  surfaces  are  very  irregular  and  pitted 
with  holes.  The  colour  of  the  fracture,  and  the  closeness  of  the  grain,  also  indicate 
the  proportion  of  carbon  in  pig-iron. 

The  mixtures  of  metal,  melting  temperatures  of  metal,  &c.,  require  the  closest 
observation  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  and  foremen  who  practice  iron  founding,  and 
these  mechanics  are  in  the  practice  of  observing  differences  so  minute  that  th€j 
cannot  be  appreciated  by  the  chemist,  or  expressed  in  words. 

Machinery  has  enabled  the  modem  founder,  by  means  of  railways,  tom-tahlei^ 
travelling-cranes,  and  steam-power,  to  move  at  will  the  heaviest  masses  withoot  coo* 
fusion  and  with  great  expedition ;  but  nothing  but  the  traditions  of  the  factory,  and 
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the  constant  habit  of  obsenration  will  enable  him  to  conduct  proper! j  the  melting  and 
casting  of  metal  so  as  to  arrive  at  certain  results. 

This  is  proved  by  the  constant  failures  of  those  who  undertake  to  make  descriptions 
of  castings,  of  which  they  have  had  no  previous  knowledge. 

Each  branch  of  foundry  work  must  be  studied  in  detail,  and  we  can  only  pretend 
to  indicate  those  directions  in  which  progress  has  been  and  is  being  made. 

FoiTNDRT. — The  process  of  iron  smelting  and  the  construction  of  furnaces  having 
been  described  under  other  heads,  the  remaining  part  of  the  business  of  a  foundry,  viz., 
that  which  relates  to  the  preparation  of  the  moulds  and  moulding,  will  now  be'described. 

Moulding. — The  art  of  moulding  is  one  of  the  most  important  processes  carried  on 
in  a  foundry,  and  the  success  of  the  founder  is  directly  proportioned  to  the  skill  and  in- 
genuity brought  to  bear  upon  the  production  of  the  patterns  and  the  system  of  moulding.' 

Before  metals  can  be  cast  into  the  variety  of  shapes  in  which  they  are  wanted, 
patterns  must  be  prepared  of  wood  or  metal,  and  then  moulds  constructed  of  some 
■nfficiently  infusible  material  capable  of  receiving  the  fluid  metal,  and  retaining  it 
without  uniting  with  it  until  it  has  solidified. 

A  mixture  of  sand  and  loam  (packed  tightly  into  metal  boxes,  called  flasks)  is 
generally  chosen  as  the  material  for  making  moulds,  and  is  employed  advantageously 
for  several  important  reasons. 

Fiasks, — In  modem  foundries  a  system  has  been  invented,  by  which  flasks  of  any 
dimensions  mav  be  constructed  by  means  of  bolting  together  a  number  of  rectangular 
frames  of  cast-iron,  so  arranged  as  to  admit  of  being  easily  connected  together. 

When  the  particular  castings  for  which  the  flask  has  been  constructed,  or  rather 
compounded,  are  completed,  the  separate  pieces  are  unbolted,  and  are  ready  to  be 
combined  in  some  new  form  appropriate  to  the  dimensions  of  the  pattern  next  to  be 
moulded  in  them. 

The  loss  of  capital,  &c.,  invested  in  flasks,  only  occasionally  used,  is  thus  saved,  as 
well  as  loss  of  time  in  searching  for  the  size  required.  The  space  devoted,  on  the  old 
system,  to  the  reception  of  flicks  belonging  to  a  foundry  was  very  large,  and  this 
may  now  be  appropriated  to  other  purposes. 

Sand  and  loam. — Founders  formerly  used,  on  account  of  price,  the  description 
of  sand  most  accessible  to  them,  but  at  the  present  time,  the  convenience  and  cheap- 
ness of  railway  carriage  has  enabled  special  qualities  of  sand  to  be  delivered  to  all 
parts  of  England. 

For  founding  purposes  sand  is  much  improved  by  the  admixture  of  coke,  crushed 
and  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  a  mill  for  this  purpose  is  as  necessary  in  every 
large  foundry  as  those  for  grinding  and  mixing  loam. 

Moulding  sand  must  be  a  mixture  of  a  large  quantity  of  silex  and  a  small  quantity 
of  alumina — the  property  of  the  latter  material  being  to  cement  the  grains  of  silex 
together.    Loam  consists  of  the  same  materials  mingled  in  opposite  proportions.* 

The  preparation  of  loam  for  those  purposes  for  which  sand  is  not  adapted,  is  an 
important  duty  in  a  foundry,  for  a  great  quantity  of  loam  cores  have  to  be  made  and 
dried  in  proper  ovens,  which  is  a  tedious  operation. 

Many  castings,  such  as  the  screws  for  steamers,  are  more  conveniently  cast  in 
moulds  constructed  of  wet  loam.  These  are  shaped  to  the  required  form  when  the 
clay  is  moist,  and  then  carefully  dried  afterwards. 

Other  castings  are  of  such  peculiar  shapes  that  they  ca^  only  be  produced  in 
moulds  that  take  in  a  vast  number  of  pieces.  These  moulds  are  then  formed  of  a 
number  of  pieces  of  hardened  sand,  held  together  by  strips  of  iron  or  of  plaster,  if 
the  sand  used  is  not  coherent  enough  of  itself. 

Compounds  of  silex  and  alumina  are  very  infusible,  and  when  moistened  with  water 
and  faced  with  carbonaceous  matter,  they  are  capable  of  receiving  the  most  delicate 
impressions  from  the  patterns  which  the  founder  employs. 

Grains  of  sand  are  so  irregular  in  shape  themselves  that  they  leave  innumerable 
irregular  spaces  between  them,  ^d  these  intervals  form  a  net  work  of  channels 
which  permit  the  rapid  escape  of  the  gases,  which  are  so  violently  generated  by  the 
contact  of  hot  metal  fidling  upon  wet  sand. 

Machine  Castingt.  —  Every  year,  engineers  order  castings  to  be  prepared  of  more 
difficult  and  complicated  forms,  and  with  greater  perfection  of  surface  then  they  have 
required  before. 

The  reason  of  this  is,  that  with  the  progress  of  the  mechanical  arts  larger  and 
stronger  machines  are  continually  being  introduced.  In  these  machines  greater 
steadiness  of  cast-iron  frame  work  is  necessary,  than  can  conveniently  be  obtained 
when  the  frame  is  made  out  of  a  number  of  pieces  of  iron  cast  separately  and  then 
bolted  together.  It  would  be  impossible  to  mould  large  frames  with  pieces  projecting 
on  all  sides  (prepared  to  receive  the  moving  parts  of  the  machines),  and  jutting  out 
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in  oontrary  directions,  in  any  flasks  filled  with  wet  sand,  for  the  pattern  never  conid 
be  removed  without  destroying  the  impression.  To  meet  these  difficulties  the  modern 
ironfounder  has  had  to  follow  those  plans  which  were  first  proved  practicable  by 
those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  casting  bronse  statues.  In  founding,  as  in  so 
many  other  branches  of  manufkcture,  the  discoveries  made  in  prosecuting  tht  fine 
arts  have  been  advantageously  adopted  by  those  engaged  in  works  of  utility. 

FcUse  Cbret.-^The  introduction  of  the  drawbacks,  or  feilse  cores,  made  of  sand 
pressed  hard  (and  admitting  of  taking  to  pieces  by  joints,  at  each  of  which  a  layer  of 
parting  sand  is  prepared),  used  for  figure  casting,  enables  the  moulder  to  work  at  his 
Misure,  without  fearing  that  his  mould  may  tumble  to  pieces,  and  also  enables  him  to 
fashion  these  drawbacks  or  cores  into  the  most  complicated  forms,  with  the  power  to 
remove  them  while  the  pattern  is  removed,  and  build  them  up  again  round  the  empty 
space  (formerly  occupied  by  the  pattern)  with  the  greatest  fiicility  and  accuracy. 

The  workmen,  whose  occupation  is  to  knead  the  sand  into  the  forms  required 
by  the  founder,  are  termed  moulders,  and  they  form  a  very  numerous  body  of 
mechanics,  demanding  and  receiving  high  wages. 

The  moulder  has  often  only  his  sand,  his  flasks,  cranes,  and  a  few  simple  tools  (for 
smoothing  rough  places,  and  for  repairing  the  places  in  the  sand  where  the  mould 
has  broken  away  during  the  lifting  of  the  pattern) ;  he  has  to  make  proper  arrangements 
for  the  exit  of  the  atmospheric  air  which  leaves  the  mould  as  the  fluid  metal  takes 
its  place ;  and  he  is  expected  to  produce  an  exact  copy  in  metal  fVom  any  pattern, 
simple  or  complicated,  which  may  be  brought  before  him. 

It  will  be  evident  that  to  produce  a  good  result  with  such  imperfect  appliances  as 
the  ordinary  moulder  uses,  a  skilful  workman  must  be  employed,  and  time  expended 
in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  of  the  operations  to  be  performied. 

Where  only  a  few  impressions  from  a  model  are  required,  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  spend  money  in  making  expensive  patterns,  or  providing  those  appliances  which 
may  enable  patterns  to  be  moulded  with  facility  and  little  skill ;  but  where  thousands 
of  castings  are  wanted  of  one  shape,  it  is  expedient  to  spend  money  and  skill  on 
patterns  and  tools,  and  reduce  the  work  of  the  moulder  to  its  minimum. 

Management  —  The  best  managed  foundry  is  not  that  in  which  good  castings  are 
obtained  by  the  employment  of  skilled  workmen  at  a  great  expense,  and  without 
trouble  or  thought  on  the  part  of  the  principal,  but  rather  that  in  which  the  patterns 
have  been  constructed  with  a  special  reference  to  their  being  cast  with  the  mmimum 
of  skill  and  the  maximum  of  accflracy.  It  is  only  by  the  forethought  and  calculation 
of  the  manager  that  subsequent  operations  can  be  reduced  to  their  smallest  cost ;  and 
in  the  foundry,  as  in  all  other  manufactories,  the  true  principles  of  economy  are  only 
practised  where  the  head  work  of  one  person  saves  the  manual  labour  of  a  large  number. 

Improvements, — The  attention  of  founders  has  been  turned — 1st,  to  the  methods 
by  which  the  labour  of  making  moulds  in  sand  might  be  reduced;  2nd,  to  the  intro- 
duction of  improTcments  in  the  mode  of  constructing  patterns  and  moulds ;  and  3rd, 
to  the  manufacture  of  metallic  moulds  for  those  purposes  for  which  they  could  be 
applied.  A  great  progress  has  been  made  during  the  last  twenty  years  in  these 
different  directions. 

Machine  Moulding.  —  In  the  large  industry  carried  on  for  the  production  of 
cast-iron  pipes  for  the  conveyance  of  water  and  gas,  machinery  has  been  applied  so 
that  the  operation  of  pipe-moulding  is  performed  almost  without  manual  labour,  with 
great  rapidity  and  precision.  The  cost  of  pipes  at  the  present  time  is  only  about  2/. 
per  ton  above  the  value  of  pig-iron,  out  of  which  they  are  made.  A  sum  very  small 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  iron  has  to  be  re-melted,  an  operation  involving  both 
a  cost  of  fuel  and  a  loss  of  5  to  20  percent,  of  the  iron  in  the  cnpola.  An  ingenious 
machine  for  moulding  in  sand,  spur  and  bevel  wheels  of  any  pitch  or  diameter  has 
been  employed  in  I^ncashire ;  the  advantage  being  that  the  machine  moulding-tool 
acts  directly  upon  the  sand  without  the  intervention  of  any  pattern  or  mould.  In  any 
large  foundry  there  is  an  enormous  accumulation  •f  costly  wheel- patterns,  taking  up 
a  great  deal  of  space,  and  these  can  now  be  dispensed  with  by  substituting  the  wheel 
moulding-machine.  Railway  chairs  are  moulded  in  a  machine ;  and  plough  shares,which 
although  only  weighing  a  few  pounds  each,  are  sold  at  the  low  rate  of  81  a  ton,  are 
moulded  in  a  machine. 

Plate  Casting.  —  Under  the  next  class  of  improvements  the  introduction  of  plate- 
casting  has  been  the  most  fruitful  of  good  results. 

One  great  source  of  expense  and  trouble  in  a  foundry  is  the  injury  done  to  patterns 
and  to  their  impressions  m  the  sand  by  the  necessity,  under  the  ordinary  system  of 
moulding,  of  striking  the  pattern,  or  pushing  it  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in 
another  in  order  to  loosen  it  Now,  the  object  of  the  machinist  is  to  construct  all 
his  spindles,  bearings,  bolts,  and  wheels,  of  specified  sizes,  and  then  to  cast  the  framing 
of  his  machine  so  accurately  that  the  working  parts  may  fit  into  the  fhune  without 
any  manual  labour.    In  order  to  effect  this,  every  projection  and  every  aperture  in 
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tktuliilg  nut  be  at  tn  n*c(  distance,  and  thii  can  ooly  be  attiined  b;  emplojiDg 
nek  ( irHcm  It  that  of  pbtc-rauting,  where  tlie  pitl^m  i»  fttlicbei]  finnLj  to  s  |^at(^ 
■1  it  i*  hnponible  for  the  moulder  to  ditlort  or  injure  Ibe  inipressioD.  Plate -east  in  g 
im  kta  loog  kBovn,  bat  wu  practically  confined  for  man;  yean  to  the  production 
gf  Mill  anises,  inch  aa  cut  naili  aud  riven. 

bapbte-lDdold  Tor  nTet-caiting,  the  ahafti  of  the  rivela  are  attached  to  one  tide  of 
tki  pine,  irhich  11 1'in.  thick,  aod  planed  on  both  side*.  The  headi  of  the  rireti  are 
M  llli  oppoaite  «ide  of  the  plate.  The  guides  on  the  upper  and  loaer  flaik  admit 
At  plat*  to  fit  between  them,  and  when  (be  plate  ia  withdrawn  the  upper  and 
Inrer  llaik  cluae.  perfectly,  and  are  in  all  reipeci*  like  ordinary  moulders'  flaska. 
ne  priDcipl*  of  monldii^  ii  Tcrj  limple,  and  can  be  performed  wilbont  (killed 


IbB  {jale  u  then  withdrawn  by  ■implj'  lifiiug  il  i  the  guides  prevent  i 
In  thu  operation  when  the  flaiki  are  cltiaed  the  impreaeion  of  the  head  of  eacS 
liTtt  u  uactl;  perpendicular  to  ila  shafL  I  he  fint  expeoK  of  pattern!  and 
plalfl  of  thia  d«aeription  ii  large,  bat  the  accuracy  and  rapidity  of  the  process  of 
BMldiagiawadTanlageon*  aa  to  cauae  uj  to  look  lo  the  applicaiioosor  plate-caatiDga 
limwiiim  Tery  eitenaiTe,  aince  the  requiremeot*  of  the  machine  maker  demand  erery 
ycM  bcOcr  caitingi  at  lower  prices. 

When  both  sides  of  •  pattern  are  symmelrieal  one  half  only  need  be  attached  to 
lh«  foiootfa  plate,  the  other  face  of  the  plate  being  letl  blank.  An  impretsion  nf  the 
patten  must  be  taken  off  both  in  the  upper  and  lower  flaik.  and  when  these  arc  united 
tte  rcaolt  will  be  the  same  at  if  both  sides.of  the  plate  had  been  moalded  from.  For 
imajamtctrical  pattern)  both  aidel  of  the  plate  must  be  employed.  The  aystem  of 
using  plates  with  apertures  in  them,  through  which  patterns  could  be  pushed  and 
withdrawn  by  means  of  a  lever,  was  first  employed  ia  casting  brau  nails.  A  modjfi- 
cadoai  of  this  system  has  been  eilenaively  employed  at  Woolwich  for  moulding  shot 
and  sheila,  in  the  following  manner:  — 

ShrO  OiMtaiff.  —  A  circnlar  aperture  ia  made  in  a  horixontal  planed  plale  of  iron, 
ivo  iBcbei  thiek.  Through  tbia  a  sphere  of  iron,  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  sper- 
tore,  ia  poshed  until  exactly  ■  hemiapbere  appears  aboie  the  plate.  The  lower  llaak 
ispntoo  to  the  plate,  and  sand  filled  in  ;  the  lever  being  reltevtd  the  sphi^re  falls  by  its 
ovn  weight;  the  lower  fisak  ia  removed  and  the  upper  flsak  put  on  Ibe  pJite  i  the  apliere 
ispnsbed  through  the  plate  as  before,  aand  filled  in.  with  grrat  rapidity  and  accuracy. 
"Hm  aaod  eores  for  filling  op  thai  part  of  Ibe  shell  which  ia  to  be  bollow  are  also 
earefolly  and  quickly  made  at  Woolwich.  The  halves  of  the  core-mould,  open  and 
ahut  with  a  lever,  so  that  the  bad  plan  of  ttriking  the  core-mould  is  avoided  a-i  com- 
pletely at  the  bad  plan  of  atriking  the  pattern  is  in  the  pivceaa  of  mouldinn  ahol  and  ahcll. 
TTmry  of  Catting. — Before  leaving  the  auhject  of  the  nae  of  aand  moulda,  vre  may 
iwnark  that  iron  and  brass  eailingawllh  a  perfect  aurfhce  can  only  be  produced  when 
Ibe  mOBld  Is  well  dried  and  beiled.  so  as  to  drive  out  any  moisture  from  the  apertures 
between  the  gralos  of  rand.  By  tliis  means  channels  are  openrd  for  the  rapid  eecape 
of  the  heated  ur  and  gas  expelled  by  the  entrance  of  the  fiuid  mtlal  into  the  mould. 
and  Ibe  iurbee  of  the  metal  ia  not  cooled  by  its  contact  wiih  dump  or  cold  aand. 
It  ia  aloD  well  to  mix  charcoal  dust,  or  coke  dnst,  with  the  sand  ;  and  for  fine  coalings 
to  cover  the  turbce  of  the  sand  with  a  coating  of  charcoal  dust  The  ol^ect  of  tbit 
pnceeding  is  to  reduce  the  oxide  which  may  be  present  in  the  melaL  This  operation 
ef  raibiuo|r  the  oxide  of  a  metal  inslanlaneoualy  ia  performed  with  the  greatest  cer< 
tuntj  by  this  Nmple  mcaoay  invented,  probably,  by  the  carliett  metal] urgiatt.     Bj 
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ineorponting  a  quantity  of  charcoal  or  coke^ust  with  the  sand,  or  fiicing  the  nad 
with  carbonaceous  matter,  any  oxide  of  the  metal  which  may  be  floating  amoo^ 
the  pure  metal  is  at  once  reduced.  Sand  (being  a  non-conductor)  does  not  ab- 
stract the  heat  from  the  fluid  metal  rapidly,  and,  therefore,  solidification  of  the 
metal  takes  place  comparatiyely  regularly  and  equally  throughout  the  mass ;  wbea 
one  part  of  the  casting  solidifies  before  the  adjoining  part,  flaws  often  occur,  and  to 
ayoid  these  the  skill  of  the  practical  founder  is  necessary  in  arranging  for  the  entraaee 
of  the  metal  at  the  proper  point,  and  for  the  exit  of  the  air. 

We  next  proceed  to  the  third  class  of  improvements  in  moulding,  that  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  application  of  metallic  moulds. 

MetcU  Moidda, — The  practice  of  casting  bronze  weapons  in  moulds  made  of  bronte 
(blackened  over  on  their  surface  to  prevent  the  fluid  metal  uniting  with  the  mould) 
appears  to  have  been  a  very  general  one  among  the  ancients. 

Some  moulds  of  this  description  have  been  discovered  amongst  the  Celtic  (?) 
remains  disinterred  in  different  parts  of  Europe. 

The  facility  for  the  escape  of  the  heated  air  and  gases  from  the  sand  moolds  mto 
which  liquid  metal  is  poured,  is  so  much  greater  than  that  from  moulds  of  metal,  that 
at  the  present  time  neither  brass  nor  iron  is  poured  into  metallic  moulds,  except  when 
a  particular  purpose  is  to  be  attained,  viz.,  that  of  chilling  the  surface  of  the  iron  and 
making  it  as  hard  as  steeL     Iron  cannot  be  chilled  or  hardened  in  a  sand  mould. 

Chiuid  Iron, — This  process  of  casting  in  metal  moulds  was  once  supposed  to  he  a 
modem  invention ;  but  it  now  appears,  from  the  metal  moulds  discovered  among  the 
remains  of  the  Celtic  race  throughout  Europe,  that  the  bronze  weapons  of  the  people 
who  preceded  the  Romans  were  generally  cast  in  metallic  moulds,  and  not  in  sand. 
Chilled  castings  have  been  brought  to  great  perfection  by  Messrs.  Ransome»  of  Ipswich. 
Their  chilled  ploughshares  and  chilled  railway  chairs  are  cast  in  moulds  of  such  a  con- 
struction that  the  melted  iron  comes  in  contact  with  iron  in  those  parts  of  the  moulds, 
where  it  is  wanted  to  be  chilled.     A  section  of  the  casting  shows  the  effect  of  chilling. 

Zinc,  —  In  casting  zinc  (a  cheap  and  abundant  metal),  which  fuses  at  a  low  tempcfa- 
ture,  metallic  moulds  may  be  most  advantageously  used.  It  is,  however,  necevary  to 
heat  the  iron  or  brass  mould  nearly  to  the  temperature  of  melting  zinc,  in  order  that  the 
rapid  abstraction  of  heat  from  the  fluid  metal  may  be  prevented.  The  preparation  of 
metal  moulds,  and  the  casting  soft  metal  in  them  is  now  an  extensive  and  important 
industry  on  the  Continent,  for  ornamental  zinc  castings  have  suddenly  come  into  ex- 
tensive use  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  the  electrotyping  process.  When  covered 
with  a  thin  coating  of  brass  or  copper  by  a  galvanic  battery,  zinc  may  be  bronzed  m 
as  to  present  almost  the  exact  external  appearances  of  real  bronze  at  a  tenth  of  the  eost 

When  metal  moulds  are  used  their  first  cost  is  very  great,  as  they  must  be  made  m 
numerous  separate  pieces  so  as  to  liberate  the  castings.  The  joints  and  ornaments 
have  to  be  chased  and  accurately  fitted  at  a  great  expense.  Their  use,  however,  re- 
quires no  skill  in  the  workman,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  zinc  is  cast,  the  monld 
taken  to  pieces,  and  the  casting  removed,  renders  the  operation  a  very  rapid  and  eeooo- 
mical  one. — A.  T. 

Such  is  a  general  view  of  the  practice  of  founding.  The  details,  however,  whidi 
are  contained  in  the  original  article  in  the  last  edition  of  this  dictionary,  appear  so 
valuable  that  that  article  is  retained  in  addition  to  the  above. 

The  essential  parts  of  a  well-mounted  iron  foundry,  are, 

1.  Magazines  for  pig  irons  of  different  qualities,  which  are  to  be  mixed  in  certain 
proportions,  for  producing  castings  of  peculiar  qualities ;  as  also  for  coal,  eoke,  sands, 
clay,  powdered  charcoal,  and  cow-hair  for  giving  tenacity  to  the  loam  mool^gs. 

2.  One  or  more  coke  ovens. 

3.  A  workshop  for  preparing  the  patterns  and  materials  of  the  moulds.  It  should 
contain  small  edge  millstones  for  grinding  and  mixing  the  loam,  and  another  mill 
for  grinding  coal  and  charcoal. 

4.  A  vast  area,  called  properly  the  foundry,  in  which  the  moulds  are  made  and  filled 
with  the  melted  metal.  These  moulds  are  m  general  very  heavy,  consisting  of  two 
parts  at  least,  which  must  be  separated,  turned  upside  down  several  times,  and  replaced 
very  exactly  upon  one  another.  The  casting  is  generally  effected  by  means  of  large 
ladles  or  pots,  in  which  the  melted  iron  is  transported  from  the  cupola  where  it  is 
fused.  Hence  the  foundry  ought  to  be  provided  with  cranes,  having  jibe  movable  in 
every  direction. 

5.  A  stove  in  which  such  moulds  may  be  readily  introduced,  as  require  to  be 
entirely  deprived  of  humidity,  and  where  a  strung  heat  may  be  uniformly  maintained. 

6.  Both  blast  and  air  furnaces,  capable  of  melting  speedily  the  quantity  of  cast-iron 
to  be  employed  each  day. 

7.  A  blowing  mach'me  to  urge  the  fusion  in  the  furnaces. 

Fig.  869»  represents  the  general  plan  of  a  well-mounted  foundry. 
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i,  k  I  rapolm  fttmace ;  it  is  capable  of  containiDg  6  tons  of  cast-iroo. 
a',  it  a  nmilar  fbmace,  hat  of  smaller  dimensions,  for  bringing  down  1]  tona. 
c",  if  a  fomaoe  like  the  first,  in  reserre  for  great  castings. 

kkbi,tiYnMt  fbondry  apartment,  whose  floor  to  a  yard  in  depth,  is  formed  of 
nnd  and  charcoal  powder,  which  have  already  been  nsed  for  castings,  and  are  ready 
forhofiag  np  into  a  substratum,  or  to  be  scooped  out  when  depth  is  wanted  for  the 
mooJda  There  are  besides  several  cylindrical  pits,  from  five  to  seven  yards  in  depth 
piMcd  near  the  fhmaces.  They  are  lined  with  brick  work,  and  are  usually  left  full 
9t  suNilding  sand.  They  are  emptied  in  order  to  receive  large  moulds,  care  being 
bdthat  their  top  is  always  below  the  orifice  from  which  the  melted  metal  is  tapped 

Time  moulds,  and  the  ladles  full  of  melted  metal  are  lifted  and  transported  by 
Aeirm  of  one  or  more  men,  when  their  weight  is  moderate  j  but  if  it  be  considerable, 

869  ^^^7  ***«  moved  about  by  cranes,  whose  vertical 

shafts  are  placed  at  c,  d,  «,  in  correspondence,  so 
that  they  may  upon  occasion  transfer  the  load 
from  one  to  another.    Each  crane  is  composed 
principally  of  an  upright  shaft,  embraced  at  top 
by  a  collet,  and  turning  below  upon  a  pivot  in 
a  step ;  next  of  a  horizontal  beam,  stretched  out 
from  nearly  the  top  of  the  former,  with  an 
oblique  stay  running  downwards,  like  that  of  a 
gallows.      The    horizontal     beam    supports    a 
movable  carriage,  to  which  the  tackle  is  sus- 
pended for  raising  the  weights.     This  carriage 
IS  made  to  glide  backwards  or  forwards  along 
the  beam  by  means  of  a  simple  rack  and  pinion 
mechanism,  whose  long  handle  descends  within 
reach  of  the  workman^  hand. 
Bj  tbeae  arrangements  in  the  play  of  the  three  cranes,  masses  weighing  five  tons 
may  be  transported  and  laid  down  with  the  greatest  precision  upon  any  point  whatever 
in  toe  interior  of  the  three  circles  traced  upon  Jig,  869,  with  the  points  c,  d!, «,  as  centres. 
r,  d^  e,  are  the  steps,  upon  which  the  upright  shafts  of  the  three  cranes  rest  and 
tarn,    ^leh  shaft  is  16  feet  high. 
//t  is  the  drying  stOTe,  having  its  floor  upon  a  level  with  that  of  the  foundry. 
J^jT*  !•  A  supplementary  stove  for  small  articles. 

ff  g^,  are  the  coking  ovens. 
m  the  blowing  machine  or  fan. 

i^  is  the  steam-engine,  for  driving  the  fan,  the  loam-edge  stones, 

if  and  the  charcoal  milL 

f ,  are  the  boiler  and  the  fbmace  of  the  engine. 

If 9  workshop  for  preparing  the  loam  and  other  materials  of  moulding. 

A  ia  the  apartment  for  the  patterns. 

The  pig-iron,  coals,  ftc,  are  placed  either  under  sheds  or  in  the  open  air,  round  the 
ahore  buildings ;  where  are  also  a  smith*8  forge,  a  carpenter's  shop,  and  an  apartment 
mocmtcd  with  vices  for  chipping  and  rough  cleaning  the  castings  by  chisels  and  files. 

Saeh  a  fonndry  may  be  erected  upon  a  square  surfiBice  of  about  80  yards  on  each  side, 
and  will  be  capable,  by  casting  in  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  each  day,  partly  in 
large  and  partly  in  small  pieces,  of  turning  out  ftom  700  to  800  tons  per  annum,  with 
an  establishment  of  100  operatives,  incIu<Sng  some  moulding  boy  a 

Ofmakmg  ikt  Mouldt, — 1.  Each  mould  ought  to  present  the  exact  form  of  its  object 

%.  It  should  have  such  solidity  that  the  melted  metal  may  be  poured  into  it,  and  fiU 
il  entirely  without  altering  its  shape  in  any  point. 

3b  The  air  which  occupies  the  vacant  spaces  in  it,  as  well  as  the  carburetted  gases 
generated  by  the  heat,  must  have  a  ready  vent ;  for  if  they  are  but  partially  confined, 
they  expand  by  the  heat,  and  may  crack,  even  blow  up  the  moulds,  or  at  any  rate 
heeome  dispersed  through  the  metal,  making  it  vesicular  and  unsound. 

There  are  three  distinct  methods  of  making  the  moulds :  — 

1.  In  green  sand ;  2.  In  baked  sand ;  3.  In  loam. 

To  enumerate  the  different  means  employed  to  make  every  sort  of  mould  exceeds 
the  limits  prescribed  to  this  work.  We  shall  merely  indicate  for  each  species  of 
moolding,  what  is  common  to  all  the  operations ;  and  then  describe  the  fabrication 
of  a  few  such  moulds  as  appear  most  proper  to  give  general  views  of  this  peculiar  art 

Mmddmg  in  green  aand, — The  name  green  is  given  to  a  mixture  of  the  sand  as  it 
eones  from  its  native  bed,  with  about  one  twelfth  its  bulk  of  coal  reduced  to  powder, 
and  damped  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  porous  compound,  capable  of  preserving 
the  forms  of  the  oljects  impressed  upon  it.  This  sand  ought  to  be  slightly  argillaceous, 
vith  particles  not  exceeding  a  pin's  head  in  size.    When  this  mixture  has  once  served 
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for  a  mould,  and  been  filled  irith  metal,  it  cannot  be  employed  again  except  for  ibe 
coarsest  castings,  and  is  generally  used  for  filling  up  the  bottoms  of  freah  moulds. 

For  moulding  any  piece  in  green  sand,  an  exact  pattern  of  the  object  most  be  pre- 
pared in  wood  or  metal;  the  latter  being  preferable,  as  not  liable  to  warping^ 
swelling,  or  shrinkage. 

A  couple  of  iron  frames  form  a  case  or  box,  which  serres  as  an  envelope  to  the 
mould.  Such  boxes  constitute  an  essential  and  very  expensiTC  part  of  the  fumitiire 
<»f  a  foundry.  It  is  a  rectangular  frame,  without  bottom  or  lid,  whose  two  largest 
sides  are  united  by  a  series  of  cross  bars,  parallel  to  each  other,  and  placed  from  6  to 
8  inches  apart 

The  two  halves  of  the  box  carry  ears  corresponding  exactly  with  one  another ;  of 
which  one  set  is  pierced  with  holes,  but  the  other  has  points  which  enter  tmly  into 
these  holes,  and  may  be  made  fast  in  them  by  cross  pins  or  wedges,  so  that  the  pair 
becomes  one  solid  body.  Within  this  frame  there  is  abundance  of  room  for  cantainiog 
the  pattern  of  the  piece  to  be  moulded  with  its  encasing  sand,  which  being  rammed  into 
the  frame,  is  retained  by  friction  against  the  lateral  faces  and  cross  bars  of  the  mould. 

When  a  mould  is  to  be  formed,  a  box  of  suitable  dimensions  is  taken  asonder,  and 
each  half.  No.  I  and  No.  2,  is  laid  npon  the  floor  of  the  foundry.  Green  nnd  b 
thrown  with  a  shovel  into  No.  1  so  as  to  fill  it ;  when  it  is  gently  pressed  in  with  a 
rammer.  The  object  of  this  operation  is  to  fbrm  a  plane  surface  upon  which  to  lay  in 
the  pattern  with  a  slight  degree  of  pressure,  varying  with  its  shape.  Na  1  bang 
covered  with  sand,  the  frame  No.  3  is  laid  upon  it,  so  as  to  form  the  box.  Na  S 
being  now  filled  careAilI^  with  the  green  sand,  the  box  is  inverted,  so  as  to  pbee 
No.  1  uppermost  which  is  then  detached  and  lifted  o£f  in  a  truly  vertical  position; 
carrying  with  it  the  body  of  sand  formed  at  the  commencement  of  the  operation.  The 
pattern  remains  imbedded  in  the  sand  of  Na  2,  which  has  been  exactly  moulded  upon 
a  great  portion  of  its  surface.  The  moulder  condenses  the  sand  in  the  parts  nearest 
to  the  pattern,  by  sprinkling  a  little  water  upon  it,  and  trimming  the  ill-shaped  parts 
with  small  iron  trowels  of  different  kinds.  He  then  dusts  a  little  well-dried  finely- 
sifted  sand  over  all  the  visible  surface  of  the  pattern,  and  of  the  sand  surromidiBg  it} 
this  is  done  to  prevent  adhesion  when  he  replaces  the  frame  No.  1. 

He  next  destroys  the  preparatory  smooth  bed  or  area  formed  in  this  frame,  covers 
the  pattern  with  green  sand,  replaces  the  frame  1  upon  2  to  reproduce  the  box,  and 
proceeds  to  fill  and  ram  No.  1,  as  he  had  previously  done  No.  2.  The  object  of  this 
operation  is  to  obtain  very  exactly  a  concavity  in  the  frame  Na  1,  having  the  shape 
of  the  part  of  the  model  impressed  coarsely  upon  the  surface  formed  at  the  beginnings 
and  which  was  meant  merely  to  support  the  pattern  and  the  sand  sprinkled  over  it, 
till  it  got  imbedded  in  Na  2. 

The  two  frames  in  their  last  position,  along  with  their  sand,  may  be  compared  toabox 
of  which  No.l  is  the  lid,  and  whose  interior  is  adjusted  exactly  npon  the  endoecd  pattern. 

If  we  open  this  box,  and  after  taking  out  the  pattern,  close  its  two  halves  again, 
then  pour  in  melted  metal  till  it  fill  every  void  space,  and  become  solid,  we  shall 
obviously  attain  the  wished-for  end,  and  produce  a  piece  of  cast  iron  similar  to  die 
pattern.  But  many  precautions  must  still  be  taken  before  we  can  hit  this  point  We 
must  first  lead  through  the  mass  of  sand  in  the  frame  Na  I,  one  or  more  channels  ibr 
the  introduction  of  the  melted  metal ;  and  though  one  may  suffice  for  this  parpose, 
another  must  be  made  for  letting  the  air  escape.  The  metal  is  run  in  by  several 
orifices  at  once,  when  the  piece  has  considerable  snrface,  but  little  thicknees^  so  that 
it  may  reach  the  remotest  points  sufficiently  hot  and  liquid. 

The  parts  of  the  mould  near  the  pattern  must  likewise  be  pierced  with  small  holes, 
by  means  of  wires  traversing  the  whole  body  of  the  sand,  in  order  to  render  the  moold 
more  porous,  and  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  air  and  the  gases.  Then,  before  lifting 
off  the  frame  No.  I,  we  must  tap  the  pattern  slip^htly,  otherwise  the  sand  endosing  it 
would  stick  to  it  in  several  points,  and  the  operation  would  not  sneceed.  These  gentle 
jolts  are  given  by  means  of  one  or  more  pieces  of  iron  wire  which  have  been  screwed 
vertically  into  the  pattern  before  finally  ramming  the  sand  into  the  frame  Na  1,  or 
which  enter  merely  into  holes  in  the  pattern.  These  pieces  are  sufficiently  long  to 
pass  out  through  the  sand  when  the  box  is  filled ;  and  it  is  upon  their  upper  ends  that 
the  horizontal  blows  of  the  hammer  are  given  ;  their  force  being  regnlated  by  the 
weight  and  magnitude  of  the  pattern.  These  rods  are  then  removed  by  drawing  them 
straight  out ;  after  which  the  iVame  No.  1  may  be  lifted  off  smoothly  from  the  pattern. 

The  pattern  itself  is  taken  out,  by  lifting  it  in  all  its  parts  at  onee,  by  means  of 
screw  pins  adjusted  at  the  moment  This  manoeuvre  is  executed,  for  large  pieces, 
almost  always  by  several  men,  who  while  they  lift  the  pattern  with  one  hand,  strike 
it  with  the  other  with  small  repeated  blows  to  detach  the  sand  entirely,  in  which  it  is 
generally  more  engaged  than  it  was  in  that  of  the  frame  Na  1.  But  in  spite  of  all 
these  preeaations,  there  are  always  some  degradations  in  one  or  other  of  tiie  two  paila 
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^r  tke  BKNdd  i  which  are  immediately  repaired  by  the  workman  with  damp  sand, 
'^hieb  he  applke  and  preeeet  geotly  with  hu  trowel,  lo  as  to  restore  the  injured  forms. 
Ifiiherto  it  haa  been  sappoaed  that  all  the  sand  rammed  into  the  box  is  of  one 
la.  jid;  bot  from  economy,  the  green  sand  is  used  only  to  form  the  portion  of  the  mould 
^extthe  pattern,  in  a  stratum  of  about  an  inch  thick ;  the  rest  of  the  surrounding  space 
*«  filled  with  the  sand  of  the  floor  which  has  been  used  in  former  castings.  The  interior 
Xmytr  nrand  the  pattern  is  called  in  this  case,  new  saneL 

h  may  happen  that  the  pattern  is  too  complex  to  be  taken  out  without  damaging  the 
Vnoaid,  by  two  frames  alone  ;  then  three  or  more  are  mutually  adjusted  to  form  the  box. 
When  the  mould,  taken  asunder  into  two  or  more  parts,  has  been  properly  repaired, 
its  iaterior  surface  must  be  dusted  over  with  wood  charcoal  reduced  to  a  very  fine 
powder,  and  tied  np  in  a  small  linen  bag,  which  is  shaken  by  hand.  The  chiu-coal  is 
thos  sifted  at  the  moment  of  application,  and  sticks  to  the  whole  surface  which  has 
been  prerionaly  damped  a  little.  It  is  afterwards  polished  with  a  fine  trowel  Some- 
tiacs.  in  order  to  avoid  using  too  much  charcoal,  the  surfaces  are  finally  dusted  over 
vith  sand*  very  finely  pulyerised,  from  a  bag  like  the  charcoal  The  two  frames  are 
BOW  replaced  with  great  exactness,  made  fast  together  by  the  ears,  with  wedged  bolts 
hid  truly  level,  or  at  the  requisite  slope,  and  loaded  with  considerable  weights.  When 
the  easting  ia  large,  the  charcoal  dusting,  as  well  as  that  of  fine  sand,  is  suppressed. 
Every  thing  is  now  ready  for  the  introduction  of  the  fused  metal 

MtwMmg  im  baked  or  wUd  eamL — The  mechanical  part  of  this  process  is  the  same  as 
thit  of  the  preceding.  But  when  the  castings  are  large,  and  especially  if  they  arc  tall, 
hjdroatatic  preasure  of  the  melted  metal  upon  the  sides  of  the  mould  cannot  he  counter- 
acted by  the  force  of  cohesion  which  the  sand  acquires  by  ramming.     We  must  in 
that  ease  adapt  to  each  of  these  fhimes  a  solid  side,  pierced  with  numerous  small  holes 
togiTe  issue  to  the  gases.    This  does  not  form  one  body  with  the  rest  of  the  frame, 
bat  is  attached  extemporaneously  to  it  by  bars  and  wedged  bolts.     In  general  no 
grooDd  coal  is  mixed  with  this  sand.     Whenever  the  mould  is  finished,  it  is  trans- 
Mffted  to  the  drying  stove,  where  it  may  remain  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  at 
■est,  till  it  be  dieprived  of  all  its  humidity.     The  sand  is  then  said  to  be  baked,  or 
OTff^|<Mi,     Ihe  experienced  moulder  knows  how  to  mix  the  different  sands  placed  at 
his  ^itpfftP^  so  that  the  mass  of  the  mould  as  it  comes  out  of  the  stove,  may  preserve 
its  form,  and  be  sufficiently  porous.    Such  moulds  allow  the  gases  to  pass  through 
them  mnch  more  readily  than  those  made  of  green  sand ;  and  in  general  the  castings 
they  ton  ont  are  less  vesicular,  and  smoother  upon  the  surface.    Semetimes  in  a  large 
piaee,  the  three  kinds  of  moulding,  that  in  green  sand,  in  baked  sand,  and  in  loam, 
are  eoBbfaied  to  produee  the  best  result 

MamUmg  w  hem, — This  kind  of  work  is  executed  fV^m  drawings  of  the  pieces  to 
be  mottlded,  whhoot  being  at  the  expense  of  making  patterns.  The  mould  is  formed 
of  a  paaly  mixtore  of  clay,  water,  sand,  and  cow's  hair,  or  other  cheap  filamentous 
matter,  kneaded  together  in  what  is  called  the  loam  mill.  The  proportions  of  the 
ingredienta  are  varied  to  suit  the  nature  of  the  casting.  When  the  paste  requires  to 
be  made  very  Ught,  horse  dung  or  chopped  straw  is  added  tojt 

We  shall  Ulostrate  the  mode  of  fkbricating  loam  moulds,  by  a  simple  case,  such  as  that 
of  a  sugar  pan.    Fig,  870  is  the  pan.    There  is  laid  upon  the  floor  of  the  foundry,  an 
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anmilar  platfbrm  of  east-iron,  a,  h^fig.  87 1 ;  and  upon  iu  centre  c,  rests  the  lower  extrc- 
mity  of  a  vertical  shaft,  adjusted  so  as  to  turn  fV'eely  upon  itself,  while  it  makes  a 
wooden  pattern  eftfig,  872,  describe  a  surface  of  revolution  identical  with  the  internal 
sorihee  reversed  of  the  boiler  intended  to  be  made.  The  outline  e  g,  of  the  pattern  is 
Ibshionfd  so  as  to  describe  the  surface  of  the  edge  of  the  vessel  Upon  the  part  a,  </,  6,  d, 
ff.  87S,  of  the  flat  east-iron  ring,  there  must  next  be  constructed,  with  bricks  laid 
eiAer  flat  or  on  their  edge,  and  clay,  a  kind  of  dome,  h  ik^fig.  872,  from  two  to  four 
inehes  thiek,  according  to  the  sise  and  weight  of  the  piece  to  be  moulded.  The  ex- 
ternal sorfree  of  the  brick  dome  ought  to  be  everywhere  two  inches  distant  at  least, 
from  the  snrfiice  described  by  the  arc  «,/.  Before  building  np  the  dome  to  the  point 
i,  eoals  are  to  be  placed  in  its  inside  upon  the  floor,  which  may  be  afterwards  kindled 
te  drying  the  mould.     The  top  is  then  formed,  leaving  at  i,  round  the  upright  shaft 
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of  reyolution,  only  a  very  small  outlet  This  aperture,  as  also  some  others  left  mder 
the  edges  of  the  iron  riDg,  enable  the  moulder  to  light  the  fire  when  it  becomes  nee«t- 
sary,  and  to  graduate  it  so  as  to  make  it  last  long  enough  without  needing  more  foel, 
till  the  mould  be  quite  finished  and  dry.  The  combustion  should  be  always  extremely 
slow. 

Over  the  brick  dome  a  pasty  layer  of  loam  is  applied,  and  rounded  with  the  mould 
g^ «,/;  this  surface  is  then  coated  with  a  much  smoother  loam,  by  means  of  the  concave 
edge  of  the  same  mould.  Upon  the  latter  surface,  the  inside  of  the  sugar  pan  is  cast; 
the  line  e  g  having  traced,  in  its  revolution,  a  ledge,  m.  The  fire  is  now  kindled,  and 
as  the  suriace  of  the  mould  becomes  dry,  it  is  painted  oTer  by  a  brush  with  a  mixture 
of  water,  charcoal  powder,  and  a  little  clay,  in  order  to  prevent  adhesion  between  the 
surface  already  dried  and  the  coats  of  clay  about  to  be  applied  to  it  The  board  ^e/ 
is  now  removed,  and  replaced  by  another,  t/efftfig'  874,  whose  edge  eff*  describes 
the  outer  surface  of  the  pan.  Over  the  surfiice  e,/,  a  layer  of  loam  is  applied,  which 
is  turned  and  polished  so  as  to  produce  the  surface  of  revolution  e^f,  as  was  done  for 
the  surface  «/;  only  in  the  latter  case,  the  line  ef  g'  of  the  board  does  not  form  a  new 
shoulder,  but  rubs  hghtly  against  m. 

The  layer  of  loam  included  between  the  two  surfaces  ef^  eff,  is  an  exact  represen* 
tation  of  the  sugar  pan.  When  this  layer  is  well  dried  by  the  heat  of  the  interior  fire, 
it  must  be  painted  like  the  former.  The  upright  shaft  is  now  removed,  leaving  the 
small  vent  hole  through  which  it  passed  to  promote  the  complete  combustion  of  the  coal 
There  must  be  now  laid  horizontally  upon  the  ears  of  the  plaCform  d  d^fig.  871,  am>^ 
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ther  annular  platform  pq^  like  the  former,  but  a  little  larger,  and  without  any  crois-bar. 
The  relative  position  of  these  two  platforms  is  shown  in  Jig,  875.  Upon  the  suiftee 
ef  fjjig.  874,  a  new  layer  of  loam  is  laid,  two  inches  thick,  of  which  the  suriaoe  is 
smoothed  by  hand.  Then  upon  the  platform  p  9,  fig.  87  5,  a  brick  vanlt  is  constmeted, 
whose  inner  surface  is  appli<Al  to  the  layer  of  loam.  This  contracts  a  strong  adhcreoee 
with  the  bricks  which  absorb  a  part  of  its  moisture,  while  the  coat  of  paint  spread  over 
the  surface  if  f*^  preTents  it  from  sticking  to  the  preceding  layers  of  loam.  The  brick 
dome  ought  to  be  built  solidly. 

The  whole  mass  is  no^  to  be  thoroughly  dried  by  the  continoanoe  of  the  fire,  the 
draught  of  which  is  supported  by  a  small  vent  left  in  the  upper  part  of  the  new  dome; 
and  when  all  is  properly  dry,  the  two  iron  platforms  are  adjusted  to  each  other  by  pin 
points,  and  p  9  is  lifted  o£f,  taking  care  to  keep  it  in  a  horizontal  position.  Upon  this 
platform  are  removed  the  last  brick  dome,  and  the  layer  of  loam  which  had  been  applied 
next  to  it ;  the  latter  of  which  represents  exactly  by  its  inside  the  mould  of  themrfitce 
eff^,  that  is,  of  the  outside  of  the  pan.  The  crust  contained  between  e  /and  iff*  is 
broken  away,  an  operation  easily  done  without  injury  to  the  surface  ef,  which  repre- 
sents exactly  the  inner  surface  of  the  pan  ;  or  only  to  the  shoulder  m,  corresponding  to 
the  edge  of  the  vessel.  The  top  aperture  through  which  the  upright  shaft  passed  must 
be  now  closed ;  only  the  one  is  kept  open  in  the  portion  of  the  mould  lifted  off  npoQ 
pq\  because  through  this  opening  the  melted  metal  is  to  be  poured  in  the  process  of 
casting.  The  two  platforms  being  replaced  above  each  other  very  exactly,  by  means 
of  the  ac^usting  pin-points,  the  mould  is  completely  formed,  and  ready  for  the  reeeptioo- 
oi  the  metaL 

When  the  object  to  be  moulded  presents  more  complicated  forms  than  the  one  now 
chosen  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  it  is  always  by  analogous  processes  that  the  workman 
constructs  his  loam  moulds,  but  his  sagacity  must  hit  upon  modes  of  executing  many 
things  which  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  scarcely  possible.  Thus,  when  the  forms  of  the 
interior  and  exterior  do  not  permit  the  mould  to  be  separated  in  two  pieces,  it  is  divided 
into  several,  which  are  nicely  fitted  with  adjusting  pins.  More  than  two  cast-iron 
rings  or  platforms  are  sometimes  necessary.  When  ovals  or  angular  surfaces  must  be 
traced  instead  of  those  of  revolution,  no  upright  shaft  is  used,  but  wooden  or  east-iron 
guides  made  on  purpose,  along  which  the  pattern  cut-out  board  is  slid  according  to  the 
drawing  of  the  piece.    Iron  wires  and  cUtws  are  often  interspersed  throagfa  the  brick 
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wnttlo^Tc  il  cohnioTi.  The  core,  kernel,  or  inoor  mould  of  a  bollov  cislinf  isfre- 
quslij  fitted  ill  irhen  the  OBter  ihcll  u  moulded.  The  caie  of  a  gas-light  retort.  Jig. 
lit,  TJU  illiutrate  this  matter.  The  core  of  the  retort  ought  to  hare  the  form  1 1  t  e, 
ud  be  Ter;  iolid,  aince  il  cannot  be  fixed  is  the  outer  mould  for  the  calling,  except  in 
11k  ivl  Itandlng  oat  Of  the  retort  tovarda  n  m.  Il  mun  be  modelled  in  loam,  upon 
I  pne  gf  east-icon  called  a  iiNfcni,  made  expressly  for  thii  parpose.  Thelanlera  is  a 
(jMtr  or  a  truncated  hollow  cone  of  cut  iron,  about  half  an  inch  thick  ;  and  differ- 
ent; ihsped  for  erer;  different  core.  The  lurbce  is  perforated  with  holes  of  about 
bilf  u  iaeh  in  diameter.     It  i*  mounted  by  means  of  iron  crotsbftn,  apoii  an  iron  axis, 
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■Uch  tnvene*  U  in  tbe  direction  of  its  length.  Fig.  677  represents  a  horiiontct 
Mtini  through  the  axis  of  the  corei  9  A  is  the  axia  of  the  lantern,  flgiired  itself  at  ill 
ii;  si  in  isa  kind  of  disc  or  dish,  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  open  at  i  t,  forming  one 
ficee  with  thetantem,  whose  circamference  00  preseoti  a  curve  similar  to  (he  section 
rfihe  core,  olade  at  right  anglta  to  its  axis.  We  shall  see  preiently  the  two  uses  for 
wbich  thiadiab  is  intended.  The  axis  jr^  is  laid  upon  two  gndgeona,  acd  bandies  are 
placed  at  each  of  ita  extremities,  to  facilitate  the  operation  in  making  the  core.  Upon 
(be  whole  surface  of  the  lantern,  IVom  the  point  A  to  the  collet  fonned  by  the  dish,  a 
hqr  cord  as  thick  a>  tbe  finger  is  wound.  Eien  two  or  more  coili  may  be  applied,  as 
aeeaaioa  requires,  OTer  which  loam  la  spread  10  the  exact  form  of  tbe  core,  by  applying 
with  the  hand  a  board,  a|^nat  tbe  diab  0  a,  wilfa  its  edge  cut  oat  to  tbe  desired  shape  i 
as  ilto  ag«inat  another  dish,  adjusted  at  the  time  towarda  h ;  while  by  meani  of  tbe 
luDdlM  a  rotatory  movement  is  given  to  the  whole  apparatus. 
The  hB7  interpiMed  between  tbe  lantern  and  the  loiim,  which  repreaenta  the  crust  of 

Ae  coTC.aidsiheadheaionofthe  clay  with  the  cast  iron  of  theUnieni,  and  gives  passage 

to  dlo  liiole*  in  lit  soribce,  for  the  air  to  escape  through  in  the  casting, 

When  the  core  is  finished,  and  has  been  put  into  tbe  drying  stove,  the  axis  g  A  il 

taken  oat,  then  the  small  opening  which  il  leaves  at  tbe  point  A,  it  plugged  with  clay. 

TUa  i*  done  by  supporting  the  core  by  the  edges  of  the  diab,  in  a  vertical  poaitiou.   It 

ii  DOW  Madr  to  he  introdoeed  into  the  hollow  mould  of  the  piece. 

Thk  modd  execnted  in  baked  sand  consists  of  three  pieees,.two  of  which,  absolutely 

aimilar,  arc  represented,  j!^.  878.  at;i  q,  (he  third  is  shown  at  r  :    Tba  two  similar 

parts  p  q,  present  each  the  longitadiual  half  of  the 

OMri;  (^lindrical  portion  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  °'^  ^'^ 

pa  retort;  so  that  when  they  are  brought  together, 

the  cylinder  ia  formed;  r  a  containa  in  its  cavity  the    ' 

kind  of  hemiaphere  which  forms  the  bottom  of  the 

retort.    Hence,  by  adding  this  part  of  the  mould  to 

the  CDd  of  the  two  others,  tbe  resol  ting  apparatus  pre- 

■entt,  in  its  interior,  the  exact  mould  of  the  outside  of 

■he  retort;  an  empty  ejllodrical  portion  tt,  whose 

•xla  it  thetwne  as  that  of  the  cylinder  u  u,  and  wboae 

tnr&ec^  if  prolonged,  would  be  every  where  distant 

from  (he  SDT&ce  iiii,bya  quantity  equal  to  the  desired    , 

IbJBknwa  of  the  retort.     The  diameter  of  the  cylinder  |' 

1  (  ia  precisely  equal  to  that  of  the  core,  which   is  1  r-  v      r.-p'   J'-'T"i— -J  -^^ 

tliffhtly  conical,  in  order  that  it  may  enter  easily  into  (  i!_^_J,     \    [■  '7 — T   t 

thia  aperture  1 1,  and  close  it  very  exactly  when  it  is  *"  '  '      '  '   ' 

introdneed  to  tbe  collet  or  neck. 

The  three  parta  of  tbe  mould  and  the  core  being  prepared,  tbe  two  pieces  p  g,  mnst 

fint  be  nnited,  and  supported  in  an  upright  positioo ;  then  the  core  mutt  be  let  down 

iMo  the  opening  tl.fig.  879.     When  tbe  plate  or  disc  00  of  (be  core  is  supported  upon 

tkt  hhmM,  we  mutt  see  that  tbe  end  of  the  core  is  everywhere  eqnally  distant  from 

die  edge  of  the  extemat  tar&ca  u  ■.  and  that  it  doea  not  go  too  br  beyond  the  line  q  q. 

Bhoold  then  be  an  inaccarscy,  we  mnst  correct  it  by  alender  iron  slips  placed  under 
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the  edge  of  the  disco  o;  then  bymeaDS  of  a  cast  iron  croo^  andscrewbolttaa,vefii 
the  core  immoTably.  The  whole  appanuos  is  now  set  down  upon  r  a,  and  we  fix  vidi 
screw  bolu  the  plane  sar£u;e  q  q  upon  r  r ;  then  introdoce  the  melted  metal  bj  m 
apertare  r,  which  has  been  left  at  the  upper  part  of  the  mould. 

When,  instead  of  the  example  now  selected,  the  core  of  the  piece  to  be  cist  moitp 
bejond  the  mould  of  the  external  surface,  as  is  the  case  with  a  pipe  open  at  eseheal, 
the  thing  is  more  simple,  because  we  may  easily  adjust  and  fix  the  core  by  in  its 
ends. 

In  casting  a  retort,  the  metal  is  poured  into  the  mould  set  upright.  It  is  impormt 
to  maintain  this  position  in  the  two  last  examples  of  casting;  for  iQl  the  foreign msttsi 
which  may  soil  the  metal  during  its  flow,  as  the  sand,  the  charcoal,  gases,  8CoriB,bdw 
less  dense  than  it,  rise  constantly  to  the  surface.  The  hydrostatic  pressure  prodteed 
by  a  high  gate,  or  filling- in  aperture,  contributes  much  to  secure  Uie  soandnesi  ni 
solidity  of  the  casting.  This  gate  piece  being  superfluous,  is  knocked  off  almost  in* 
mediately  after,  or  even  before  the  casting  cools.  Very  long,  and  somewhat  sloder 
pieces,  are  usually  cast  in  moulds  set  up  obliquely  to  the  horizon.  As  the  metal  sfaiiib 
m  cooling,  the  mould  should  always  be  somewhat  larger  than  the  object  intended  M 
be  cast  The  iron  founder  reckons  in  general  upon  a  linear  shrinkage  of  a  ninety- 
sixth  part ;  that  is  one-eighth  of  an  inch  per  foot 

Melting  of  the  cast-iron. — The  metal  is  usually  melted  in  a  cupola  furnace,  of  whieh 
the  dimensions  are  rery  yarious.    Fig,  880  represents  in  plan,  sectioo,  and  eJeratios, 
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one  of  these  furnaces  of  the  largest  size;  being  capable  of  founding  5  tons  of  cast-hmi 
at  a  time.  It  is  kindled  by  laying  a  few  chips  of  wood  upon  its  bottom,  leaying  the 
orifice  c  open,  and  it  is  then  filled  up  to  the  Uiroat  with  coke.  The  fire  is  lit  at  r,  and 
in  a  quarter  or  half  an  hour,  when  the  body  of  fuel  is  sufficiently  kindled,  the  tny^ 
blast  is  set  in  action.  The  flame  issues  then  by  the  mouth  as  well  as  the  orifice  e, 
which  has  been  left  open  on  purpose  to  coosolidate  it  by  the  heat  Without  this  pre> 
caution,  the  sides,  which  are  made  up  in  argillaceous  sand  after  each  day's  work,  wooU 
not  present  the  necessary  resistance.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  the  orifiee  e  ii 
closed  with  a  lump  of  moist  clay,  and  sometimes,  when  the  furnace  is  to  contain  a 
preai  body  of  melted  metal,  the  clay  is  supported  by  means  of  a  small  plate  of  east- 
iron  fixed  against  the  furnace.  Before  the  blowing  machine  is  set  agoing,  the  open* 
ings ggg  had  been  kept  shut    Those  of  them  wanted  for  the  tuyeres  are  optsfd  k 
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•accession,  beginning  at  the  lowest,  the  tuyeres  being  raised  according  as  the  level  of 
the  fused  iron  stands  higher  in  the  furnace.  The  same  cupola  may  receive  at  a  time 
from  one  to  six  tuydres,  through  which  the  wind  is  propelled  by  the  centrifugal  action 
of  an  exeentric  fan  or  ventilator.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  ascertained  whether  there 
be  any  advantage  in  placing  more  than  two  tuyeres  facing  each  other  upon  opposite 
sides  of  the  furnace.  Their  diameter  at  the  nozzle  varies  from  3.  to  5  inches.  They 
are  either  cylindrical  or  slightly  conicaL  A  few  minutes  after  the  tuydres  have  begun 
to  blow,  when  the  coke  sinks  in  the  furnace,  alternate  charges  of  coke  and  pig  iron 
must  be  thrown  in.  The  metal  begins  to  melt  in  about  20  minutes  after  its  intro- 
duction ;  and  successive  charges  are  then  made  every  10  minutes  nearly ;  each  charge 
containing  from  3  cwt.  to  5  cwt  of  iron,  and  a  quantity  proportional  to  the  estimate 
given  below.  The  amount  of  the  charges  varies  of  course  with  the  size  of  the  furnace, 
and  the  speed  required  for  the  operation.  The  pigs  must  be  previously  broken  into 
pieces  weighing  at  most  14  or  16  pounds.  The  vanes  of  the  blowing  fan  make  from 
625  to  650  turns  per  minute.  The  two  cupolas  represented  fig,  881,  and  another 
alongside  in  the  plan,  may  easily  melt  6^  tons  of  metal  in  2}  hours ;  that  is  2 J  tons 
per  hour.  This  result  is  three  or  four  times  greater  than  what  was  formerly  obtained 
m  similar  cupolas,  when  the  blast  was  thrown  in  from  small  nozzles  with  cylinder 
bellows,  moved  by  a  steam  engine  of  10  horses  power. 

In  the  course  of  a  year,  a  considerable  foundry  like  that  represented  in  the  plan, 
fig,  869,  will  consume  about  300  tons  of  coke  in  melting  1240  tons  of  cast  iron  ;  eon« 
sistlng  of  940  tons  of  pigs,  of  different  qualities,  and  300  tons  of  broken  castings,  gate- 
pieces,  &C.  Thus  it  appears  that  48  pounds  of  coke  are  consumed  for  melting  every 
2  cwt  of  metal 

Somewhat  less  coke  is  consumed  when  the  fusion  is  pushed  more  rapidly,  to  collect 
a  great  body  of  melted  metal  for  casting  heavy  articles ;  and  more  is  consumed  when, 
as  in  making  many  small  castings,  the  progress  of  the  founding  has  to  be  slackened 
from  time  to  time  ;  otherwise,  the  metal  would  remain  too  long  in  a  state  of  fusion, 
and  probably  become  too  cold  to  afford  sharp  impressions  of  the  moulds. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  in  the  same  day,  with  the  same  furnace,  pieces  are  to  be 
cast  containing  several  proportions  of  different  kinds  of  iron ;  in  which  case,  to  prevent 
an  intermixture  with  the  preceding  or  following  charges,  a  considerable  bed  of  coke 
is  interposed.  Though  there  be  thus  a  little  waste  of  fuel,  it  is  compensated  by  the 
improved  adaptation  of  the  castings  to  their  specific  objects.  The  founding  generally 
begins  at  about  3  o'clock,  p.m.,  and  goes  on  till  6  or  8  o'clock.  One  founder  aided  by 
four  labourers  for  charging,  &c.,  can  manage  two  furnaces. 

The  following  is  the  work  of  a  well-managed  foundry  in  Derby. 

200  lbs.  of  coke  are  requisite  to  melt,  or  bring  down  (in  the  ianguase  of  the  founder), 
1  ton  of  cast  Iron,  after  the  cupola  has  been  brought  to  its  proper  neat,  by  the  com- 
bustion in  it  of  9  baskets  of  coke,  weighing,  by  my  trials,  40  pounds  each,  »  360  lbs. 

The  chief  talent  of  the  founder  consists  In  discovering  the  most  economical  mix- 
tures and  so  compounding  them  as  to  produce  the  desired  properties  in  the  castings. 
One  piece,  for  example,  may  be  required  to  have  great  strength  and  tenacity  to  bear 
heavy  weights  or  strains ;  another  must  yield  readily  to  the  chisel  or  the  file ;  a 
third  must  resist  sudden  alternations  of  temperature ;  and  a  fourth  must  be  pretty 
hard. 

The  filling  in  of  the  melted  metal  is  managed  in  two  ways.  For  strong  pieces,  whose 
moulds  can  be  buried  in  the  ground  at  7  or  8  yards  distance  from  the  fhmace,  the 
metal  may  be  run  in  gutters,  formed  in  the  sand  of  the  floor,  sustained  by  plates  or 
stones.    The  clay  plug  is  pierced  with  an  iron  rod,  when  all  is  ready. 

When  from  the  smaller  size,  or  greater  distance  of  the  moulds,  the  melted  metal 
cannot  be  run  along  the  floor  from  the  furnace,  it  is  received  in  cast-iron  pots  or  ladles, 
lined  with  a  coat  of  ioam.  These  are  either  carried  by  the  hands  of  two  or  more  men, 
or  transported  by  the  crane.  Between  the  successive  castings,  the  discharge  hole  of 
the  furnace  is  closed  with  a  lump  of  clay,  applied  by  means  of  a  stick,  having  a  small 
disc  of  Iron  fixed  at  its  end^ 

After  the  metal  is  somewhat  cooled,  the  moulds  are  taken  asunder,  and  the  excres- 
cences upon  the  edges  of  the  castings  are  broken  off  with  a  hammer.  They  are  after- 
wards more  carefully  trimmed  or  chipped  by  a  chisel  when  quite  cold.  The  loss  of 
weight  in  founding  is  about  6^  per  cent  upon  the  pig  iron  employed.  Each  easting 
always  requires  the  melting  of  considerably  more  than  its  own  weight  of  iron.  This 
excess  forms  the  gates,  false  seams,  &c. ;  the  whole  of  which  being  deducted,  shows 
that  1  cwt  of  coke  is  consumed  for  every  3  cwt  of  iron  put  into  the  furnace ; 
for  every  138  cwt.  of  crude  metal,  there  will  be  100  cwt  of  castings,  32  of  refuse 
pieces,  and  6  of  waste. 

Fig,  880,  CvLpoia  furnace^  requires  a  little  fVirther  description.  It  is  8  feet  wide 
within,  and  13^  feet  high,    m  m,  solid  body  of  masonry,  as  a  basis  to  the  furnace. 
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b  b,  octagoDiI  platform  of  o 

engaged. 

0  a,  eiglit  pities  of  cost  iron,  I  inch  thick,  shiolatelj  timiiAT  t  only  oos  oriWii 
notched  at  iti  lower  psrt  in  c,  to  allow  the  melted  metal  to  nua  oat,  ud  tro  oTlke 
others  hsTo  six  apertures,  g  gg.&cU  admit  (he  tyyirei. 

r,  oriticc  for  letting  the  metAl  flow  out  A  kind  of  cast  iran  gutter,  i,  lined  nk 
loaiD,  is  fitted  (o  (he  orifice. 

d,  hoopa  of  hammered  iron,  4^ ificbe*  hroad ;  one  half  of  an  inch  thick  for  (be  bolM 
oneai  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  fbr  the  upper  ones.  The  intermediate  ho(^  ieatm 
in  thickness  f^m  below  upwards  between  these  limits. 

c,  cast  iron  gntter  or  spout,  lined  with  loam,  for  numiag  off  the  metaL 

//,  cylindrical  piece  of  cast  iron,  for  increasing  the  h^ht  and  drao^  tti» 

g,  side  openings  for  re- 
ceiving the  tuyeres,  of  which 
there  are  tiz  upon  each  side 
of  (he  furnace.  Each  of  them 
may  be  shut  at  pleasure,  bj 
means  of  a  imall  east  iron 
piaTe.  h,  made  to  slide  hoti- 
contally  In  grooTes  sunk  in 
the  miin  platf,  pierced  with 
■he  holes  jry. 

h  k,  interior  lining  of  the 
inrface,  made  of  sand,  some- 
what argillaceous,  lo  the  fol- 
lowingway.  After  having  laid 
at  (be  bottom  of  the  furnace  a 
bed  of  sand  a  few  inches  (hick, 
slightly  sloped  towards  the 
orifice  of  discharge,  (here  is 
set  upright,  in  the  axis  of  the 
cupola,  a  wooden  cylinder  of 
its  whole  height,  and  of  a 
diameter  a  Uttle  less  than  that 
of  Ihe  vacant  space  helon^ng 
to  the  top  of  the  fiu^ace. 
Sand  is  to  be  then  rammed  in 
so  as  to  fill  the  whole  of  the 
fumaoe;  after  which  (he 
wooden  cylinder  is  withdrawn, 
and  the  lining  of  the  sand  is 
cut  or  shaved  away,  till  It  has 
received  the  proper  form. 

This  lining  lasts  generally 
5  or  G  weeks,  when  there  are 
six  melting  weekly. 

1 1,  cast  iroD  circular  plate, 
through  which  the  month  of 
the  furnace  passes  for  pro- 
tecting the  lining  in  k  dar- 
ing the  introduction  of  the 

K  N,  level  of  (be  floor  of 
the  foundry.  The  portion  of 
it  below  the  running  out  on-  ' 
flee  consists  of  sand,  so  that 
it  may  be  readily  sunk  when 
it  is  wished  to  receive  the 
melted  metal  in  ladles  or  pots 
of  large  dimensions.  -t  ' 

The  fan  distributes  Ihe  blast  from  the  main  pipe  to  three  principal  pMnti,  by  thiM 
branch  tubes  of  distribo^n.  A  register,  consisting  of  a  cast  iron  plate  ■lining  «ith 
friction  in  a  frame,  serves  to  intercept  the  blast  at  an;  moment,  wben  it  is  not  dgsinbls 
to  atop  the  moving  power.  A  large  main  pipe  of  sine  or  sheet  iroit  is  flttad  to  tha 
orifice  of  the  slide  Talve.  It  is  square  at  the  beginning,  or  only  lontdcd  at  Iha 
Mglea  t  but  at  a  little  diitanM  it  becomes  cyliadriul,  and  Moiduota  tlw  blast  U  tha 
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dinrieatiiig  pomts.  There,  each  of  the  branches  turns  up  Tertically,  and  terminates 
mibfjig,  881,  'Where  it  presents  a  circular  orifice  of  7 J  inches.  Upon  each  of  the 
upright  pipes  b,  the  one  end  of  an  elbow-tube  of  zinc  c  c  c  c,  fig.  881,  is  adjusted 
tuber  loosely,  and  the  other  end  receives  a  tuydre  of  wrought  iron  d  <2,  through  the 
iotenreDtion  of  a  shifting  hose  or  collar  of  leather  c  e  d,  hooped  with  iron  wire  to 
kcb  the  tube  and  the  tuydre.  The  portion  ccee  may  be  raised  or  lowered,  by  sliding 
apoQ  the  pipe  6,  in  order  to  bring  the  nozzle  of  the  tuydre  d  dy  to  the  requisite 
pobt  of  the  furnace.  The  portion  c  c  e  c  may  be  made  also  of  wrought  iron.  A 
power  of  4  horses  is  adequate  to  drive  this  fan,  for  supplying  blast  to  3  furnaces. 

The  founders  have  observed  that  the  efflux  of  air  was  not  the  same  when  blown  into 
the  atmosphere,  as  it  was  when  blown  into  the  fhmaccs ;  the  velocity  of  the  fan, 
vith  the  same  impulsive  power,  being  considerably  increased  in  the  latter  case. 
They  imagine  that  this  circumstance  arises  from  the  blast  being  sucked  in,  so  to 
^peak,  by  the  draught  of  the  furnace,  and  that  the  fan  then  supplied  a  greater  quantity 
of  air. 

The  following  experimental  researches  show  the  fallacy  of  this  opinion.     Two  water 

aphoBS,  e  e  e,y//,  made  of  glass  tubes,  one-fifth  of  an  inch  in  the  bore,  were  in- 

firted  into  the  tnydre,  containing  water  in  the  portions  g  g  gjth  h.     The  one  of  these 

mnameterM  for  measuring  the  pressure  of  the  air  was  inserted  at  k,  the  other  in  the 

MBtre  of  the  nozzle.    The  size  of  this  glass  tube  was  too  small  to  obstruct  in  any 

Knsible  degree  the  outlet  of  the  air.    It  was  found  that  when  the  tuyeres  of  the  fan 

diMfaariped  into  the  open  air,  the  expenditure  by  a  nozzle  of  a  constant  diameter  was 

proportKNial  to  the  number  of  the  revolutions  of  the  vanes.    It  was  further  found, 

that  when  the  speed  of  the  vanes  was  constant,  the  expenditure  by  one  or  two  nozzles 

WW  proportional  to  the  total  area  of  these  nozzles.    The  following  formula  give  the 

volume  of  air  furnished  by  the  fan,  when  the  number  of  turns  and  the  area  of  the 

■ondesare  known. 

vi                    25-32  Sn        ,,. 
Volume     *     (1) 

1-000,000 

Volume     =    22£6lSn    ^^j 

1,000,000 

The  volume  is  measured  at  32^  Fahr.,  under  a  pressure  of  29*6  inches  baroni. 

S  »  ia  the  total  area  of  the  orifices  of  the  tuyeres  in  square  inches. 

n  »  the  number  of  turns  of  the  vanes  in  a  minute. 

After  measuring  the  speed  of  the  vanes  blowing  into  the  atmosphere,  if  we  intro- 
duce the  nozzle  of  discharge  into  the  orifice  of  the  furnace,  we  shall  find  that  their 
qwed  immediately  augments  in  a  notable  degree.  We  might,  therefore,  naturally 
suppose  that  the  fan  furnishes  more  air  in  the  second  case  than  in  the  first ;  but  a 
little  reflection  will  show  that  it  is  not  so.  In  fact,  the  air  which  issues  in  a  cold 
state  fkt>m  the  tuyere  encounters  instantly  in  the  furnace  a  very  high  temperature, 
which  expands  it,  and  contributes,  along  with  the  solid  matters  with  which  the 
furnace  is  filled,  to  diminish  the  facility  of  the  discharge,  and  consequently  to 
retard  the  efflux  by  the  nozzles.  The  oxygen  gas  consumed  is  replaced  by  a  like 
volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  equally  expansible  by  heat.  Reason  leads  us  to  conclude 
that  less  air  flows  firom  the  nozzles  into  the  furnace  than  into  the  open  atmosphere. 

The  increase  in  the  velocity  of  the  vanes  takes  place  precisely  in  the  same  manner, 
when  after  having  made  the  nozzles  blow  into  the  atmosphere,  we  substitute  for  these 
nozzles  others  of  a  smaller  diameter,  instead  of  directing  the  larger  ones  into  the  fur- 
nace. Hence  we  may  conceive  that  the  proximity  of  the  charged  furnace  acts  upon 
the  blast  like  the  contraction  of  the  nozzles.  VHien  the  moving  power  is  uniform, 
and  the  velocity  of  the  vanes  remains  the  same,  the  quantity  of  air  discharged  must 
also  be  the  same  in  the  two  cases. 

Two  tuyeres,  one  5  inches  in  diampter,  the  other  4^,  and  which,  consequently,  pre- 
sented a  total  area  of  35^  square  inches,  discharged  air  into  one  of  the  furnaces,  from  a 
fko  whose  vanes  performed  654  turns  in  the  minute.  These  two  nozzles  being  briskly^ 
withdrawn  fh>m  Uie  furnace,  and  turned  round  to  the  free  air,  while  a  truncated  paste- 
hoard  oone  of  3^  inches  diameter  was  substituted  for  the  nozzle  of  4}  inches,  where 
the  area  of  efflux  was  reduced  to  29*3  square  inches,  the  velocity  of  the  vanes  continued 
exactly  the  same.  The  inverse  operation  having  been  performed,  that  is  to  say,  the 
two  original  nozzles  having  been  smartly  replaced  in  the  furnace,  to  discover  whether 
or  not  ^e  moving  power  had  changed  in  the  interval  of  the  experiment,  they  betrayed 
DO  perceptible  alteration  of  speed.  From  the  measures  taken  to  count  the  speed,  the 
error  coold  not  exceed  3  revcdntions  per  minute,  which  is  altogether  unimportant 
■poo  ^  number  654. 
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It  follows,  therefore,  that  when  the  Tanes  of  the  £m  have  the  Telocitj  of  654  tnms 
per  minute,  the  expenditure  by  two  nozzles,  whose  joint  area  is  35^  square  inches, 
both  blowing  into  a  furnace,  is  to  the  expenditure  which  takes  place,  when  the  lam^ 
nozzles  blow  into  the  air,  as  85*5  is  to  29*3  ;  that  is,  a  little  more  than  4-fiftht. 

If  this  be,  as  is  probable,  a  general  rule  for  areas  and  speeds  considerably  different 
from  the  above,  to  find  the  quantity  of  air  blown  into  one  or  more  furnaces  by  the  ftn, 
we  should  calculate  the  Tolume  by  one  of  the  aboye  formulie  (1)  or  (2),  and  take 
4-fifths  of  the  result,  as  the  true  quantity. 

The  fan  ▲  c  represented  (Jig.  881),  is  of  the  best  excentric  form,  as  constructed  by 
Messrs.  Bndthwaite  and  Ericsson,  d  is  the  circular  orifice  round  the  axis  by  which 
the  air  is  admitted ;  and  c  c  b  is  the  excentric  channel  through  which  the  air  is 
wafted  towards  the  main  discharge  pipe  b.    See  Ventilatioh. 

FOUNTAIN.  A  stream  of  water  rising  up  through  the  superficial  strata  of  the 
earth.    See  Abtesiah  Wells. 

FOXINO,  is  a  term  employed  by  brewers  to  characterise  the  souring  of  beer,  in 
the  process  of  its  fermentation  or  ripening. 

FRACTIONAL  DISTILLATION.    See  Naphtha  (Boghead). 

FRACTURE  of  minerals.  The  fracture  of  minerals  has  been  groaped  under  the 
following  heads,  there  being  very  few  variations  fhnn  them  :  — 

1.  Cmehoidal;  from  concha,  Uke  a  ahtU^  when  a  ndneral  breaks  with  curved  con- 
cavities ;  example,  flint. 

2.  Even ;  when  the  surface  of  fracture  is  rough,  with  numerous  small  elevations 
and  depressions. 

3.  Splintenf;  when  the  broken  surface  exhibits  protruding  points. 

4.  HaeUy;  when  the  elevations  are  sharp  or  ja^ed,  as  iron. 
JRAME,  a  mining  term.     See  Dressinq  of  Oaes. 

FRANKFORT  BLACK ;  is  a  black  used  in  copper-plate  printing:  It  is  said  to  be 
a  charcoal  obtained  from  grape  and  vine  lees,  peach  kernels,  and  bone  shavings.  It  is, 
doubtful,  whether  the  finest  black  is  not  a  soot  produced  from  the  combustion  of  some 
of  these  bodies.     The  preparation  is,  however,  made  much  of  a  mystery. 

FRANKINCENSE.  The  spontaneous  exudations  of  the  AbieM  excelsa,  the  Norway 
spruce  Jir. 

FRANKLINITE.  A  somewhat  remarkable  mineral,  which  is  found  at  Hamburg, 
N.  J.,  with  red  oxide  of  zinc  and  garnet  in  granular  limestone.  Its  composition  has 
been  determined  to  be  — 

I. 
Oxide  of  iron  -        -     66*0    - 

Oxide  of  manganese       -     180    • 
Oxide  of  zinc         -        -     17*0    - 

Franklinite  was  at  first  employed  for  the  production  of  zinc  ;  but  for  that  purpose 
it  did  not  answer  commercially.  It  is,  however,  now  employed  in  combination  with 
iron,  as  it  is  said,  with  much  advantage.  Major  Farrington  of  New  Jersey  thus 
speaks  of  it: — '*  Many  experiments  have  been  made  under  my  superintendence  upon  the 
ores  of  Franklinite,  and  I  have  also  witnessed  several  others  of  an  interesting  cha- 
racter made  by  other  parties  in  mixing  Franklinite  with  pig  iron  in  the  puddling 
furnace,  and  also  a  mixture  of  franklinite  pig  with  other  irons  in  their  conversion  to 
wrought  iron.  The  result  in  all  cases  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
iron  as  manufactured.  The  most  marked  and,  as  I  consider,  the  most  valuable  re- 
sult is  obtained  by  using  from  10  to  15  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  pig  iron  to  be 
puddled  with  pulverised  Franklinite  ore  in  the  furnace  at  each  heat  Iron  of  the 
most  inferior  quality  when  thus  treated,  is  converted  into  an  article  of  No.  1  grade. 
The  volatile  nature  of  zinc  at  a  bigh  temperature,  combining  with  the  sulphur,  phos- 
phorus, and  other  volatile  constituents  of  the  coal,  or  that  may  be  in  the  iron, 
being  carried  off  mechanically,  I  consider  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  improvement ; 
the  manganese  also  of  the  ore  combines  with  silica  at  a  high  temperature,  and  pig 
iron  that  contains  silica  is  thus  freed  from  it  The  great  advantage  to  be  obtained  by 
using  the  pulverised  ore  in  the  puddling  furnace  is,  that  a  high  grade  of  iron  may  be 
made ;  and  where  reheating  has  been  hitherto  deemed  indispensable,  one  heating  is 
found  sufficient  for  such  uses  as  wire  billets,  nuts,  bolts,  horseshoe  iron,  and  nails.  A 
particular  selection  of  fuel  is  not  required,  coke  and  charcoal  can  be  dispensed  with, 
and  bituminous  or  anthracite  coal  used." 

FREESTONE.  A  term  used  to  denote  any  stone  which  is  capable  of  being  worked 
freely  in  every  direction,  and,  which  has  no  tendency  to  break  in  one  direction  morv 
than  another.  In  the  counties  of  Wicklow  and  Dublin,  and  also  in  Cornwall,  the 
term  is  applied  to  granite  which  works  freely. — H.  W.  B. 

FREEZING.  {Congelation^  Fr.;  Gefrierung^  Qerm.)  The  three  general  forma, 
*olid,  liquid,  and  gaseous,  under  one  or  other  of  which  all  kinds  of  matter  exist,  are 
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reftiTilile  to  tbe  infloenee  of  hett,  modifying,  balancing,  or  snbdoing  the  attraction  of 

cohoion.    Nearl/  ererj  solid  may  be  liqaefied,  and  every  liquid  may  be  raporised, 

Ij  a  certain  infbaidn  of  heat,  whether  this  be  regarded  as  a  moving  power,  or  an 
ebatic  essence.  The  converse  of  this  proposition  is  equally  true ;  for  many  gases,  till 
lately  styled  permanent,  may  be  liquefied,  nay,  even  solidified,  by  diminution  of  their 
temperature,  either  alone,  or  aided  by  a  sufficient  mechanical  condensation,  to  bring 
their  particles  within  the  sphere  of  aggregative  attraction.  When  a  solid  is  trans- 
ftnrned  into  a  liquid,  and  a  liquid  into  a  gas  or  vapour,  a  quantity  more  or  less  con- 
siderable of  heat  is  absorbed,  or  becomes  latent,  to  use  the  term  of  Dr.  Black.  When 
the  opposite  transformation  takes  place,  the  heat  absorbed  is  again  emitted,  or  what 
was  latent  becomes  sensible.     See  Heat  for  the  more  recent  hypotheses. 

The  production  of  cold  is  a  curious  and  interesting  branch  of  physical  inquiry.  A 
few  general  laws  may  be  distinctly  named. 

If  aaclidbody  suddenly  liquefies,  without  the  application  of  external  heat,  it  abstracts 
from  the  sorroundhig  bodies  the  heat  necessary  for  its  liquefaction. 

When  a  salt  is  dissolved  in  water  cold  is  produced. 

If  a  liquid  vaporises,  the  vapour  is  produced  at  the  expense  of  the  heat  of  some 
aeighbonring  body. 

When  spirits  of  wine,  or  ether,  is  thrown  on  the  body,  a  sensation  of  coldness  is 
prodnoed  fhnn  the  liquids  vaporising  by  robbing  the-  body  of  heat 

By  placing  water  in  a  porous  vessel,  and  exposing  it  to  the  sun,  it  becomes  very  cold. 
The  solar  heat-rays  occasion  a  rapid  evaporation  of  the  water  which  has  filtered  through 
the  pores  of  the  vessel,  and  some  heat  is  taken  by  the  process  fix>m  the  fluid  in  tho 
interior. 

If  air  is  allowed  suddenly  to  expand,  it  takes  heat  firom  the  surrounding  bodies,  or 
produces  cold. 

The  most  ftmiliar  method  of  producing  intense  cold  is  by  means  of  freezing  mixtures. 
A  great  number  of  those  were  invented  by  Mr.  Walker ;  the  principal  results  are  con- 
tained in  the  following  tables:  — 

L — Table,  eonsisting  of  Frigorific  Mixtures,  having  the  power  of  generating  or 
creating  cold  without  the  aid  of  ice,  sufficient  for  all  useful  and  philosophical  purposes, 
in  any  part  of  the  world  at  any  season. 

Frigorific  Mixture»  without  Ice. 


MIXTURES. 


Nitrate  of  ammonia 
Water 

Muriate  of  ammonuT 
Nitrate  of  potash 
Water 


1  part 
1 


5  purts 
5 
16 


Moriate  of  ammonia" 
Nitrate  of  potash 
Salphateof  soda 
Water 


5  parts 
5 
8 
16 


Salphatytofsoda 
Dilated  nitric  acid 

Nitrats  of  ammoniiT 
Gkrbooate  of  soda 
Water 


3  parts 
2 


1  part 

1 

1 


PlMsphateof  soda 
Dilute  nitric  add 

Sulphate  of  soda 
Hydrochloric  acid 


9  parts 

4 


Solphate  of  soda 
Dilute  snlphuric  acid 


8  parts 
5 

5  parts 

4 


Sulphate  of  soda 
Muriate  of  ammonia 
Nitrate  of  potash 
Dilate  nitric  acid 


6  parts 

4 
2 

4 


Solphate  Of  soda 
Nitrate  of  aoimonia 
Dilate  nitric  acid 


6  parts 
A 

4 


Thermometer  tliikt. 


From 

+ 

50°  to  + 

4<^ 

From 

+ 

50«  to  + 

10*^ 

From 

+ 

SO^to  + 

40 

From 

+ 

60°to- 

30 

From 

+ 

50®  to  - 

.70 

• 

From 

-1- 

« 

50°  to  - 

120 

From 

+ 

50<^  to  0^ 

t 

From 

+ 

50<^to  + 

30 

From 

+ 

60°  to  - 

10« 

From  +  50O  to  -  14® 


Deg.  of  roUl 
produced. 


46^ 


40 


46 


53 


57 


62 


50 


47 


60 


64 
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II.  —  Table  coDsifiting  of  Frigoriiic  Mixtures,  composed  of  ice,  with  chemical  nlti 
and  acids. 

Frigorific  MixtuTCM  with  Ice. 


MIXTURES. 


Snow,  or  pomided  ice 
Muriate  of  soda 


2  parts 
I 


Snow,  or  pounded  ice 
Muriate  of  soda  - 
Muriate  of  ammonia 


5  parts 
2 


Snow,  or  pounded  ice 
Muriate  of  soda 
Muriate  of  ammonia 
Nitrate  of  potash 


24  parts 
10 

5 

5 


Snow,  or  pounded  ice 
Muriate  of  soda 
Nitrate  of  ammonia 


12  parts 
5 
5 


Snow 

Dilute  sulphuric  acid 


.3  parts 
2 


Snow 
Muriatic  acid 


8  parts 
5 


Snow 

Dilute  nitric  acid 


/  parts 

4 


Snow         -        -        - 

Muriate  of  lime - 

Snow         ^        .        » 
Cryst  muriate  of  lime 


4  parts 
5 


2  parts 
3 


Tbertnometer  sinks. 


2 

t 

>% 

3 


to -6® 


to- 12° 


to-18'=> 


to-250 


From  +  32<^  to  -  23^ 


From  +  32°  to  -  27° 


From  +  32*»  to  -  30° 


DfK  ofcoU 
prodund. 


55 


59 


From  +  32°  to  -  40° 


From  +  32°  to  —  £0° 


62 


72 


62 


Snow 
Potash 


3  parts 

4 


From  +  32°  to -51° 


83 


N.  B.  —  The  reason  for  the  omissions  in  the  last  column  of  the  preceding  table  ii« 
the  thermometer  sinking  in  these  mixtures  to  the  degree  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
column,  and  never  lower,  whatever  may  be  the  temperature  of  the  materials  at  mixing. 

To  produce  these  results  jn  a  satisfactory  manner,  it  is  necessary  to  cool  preTiooily 
to  the  experiments,  the  vessels  in  which  the  mixtures  are  made. 

The  most  intense  cold  that  is  as  yet  known  is  that  from  the  evaporation  of  a  mixtare 
of  solid  carbonic  acid  and  sulphuric  ether,  by  which  a  temperature  of  166°  Fahr. 
below  the  freezing  point  of  water  is  produced.  By  means  of  this  intense  cold,  asaisted 
by  mechanical  pressure  several  of  the  gaseous  bodies  have  been  condensed  into  liqoidf, 
and  in  some  instances  solidified. 

Sir  John  Herschel,  some  years  since,  recommended  the  following  method  for  obtain- 
ing at  moderate  cost  large  quantities  of  ice. 

A  steam  engine  boiler  was  to  be  sunk  into  the  earth,  and  the  qnantitj  of  water 
which  it  was  desired  to  freeze  placed  in  it  By  means  of  a  condensing  puma  several 
atmospheres  of  air  were  forced  into  the  boiler,  and  then  everything  was  ulowed  to 
remain  for  a  night,  or  until  the  whole  had  acquired  the  temperature  of  the  surroond- 
ing  earth.  Then,  by  opening  a  stop  cock,  the  air  expanding  escaped  withmach  viofenoe, 
and  the  water  being  robb^  of  its  heat  to  supply  the  expanding  air,  the  temperatare 
of  tho  .whole  was  so  reduced,  that  a  mass  of  ice  was  the  result 

The  following  process  for  producing  cold  has  been  patented  and  exhibited  in  this 
country. 

In  a  reservoir,  or  what  may  with  propriety  be  called  a  boiler,  was  placed  a  quantity 
of  sulphuric  ether.  This  reservoir  was  placed  in  a  long  vessel  of  saline  water,  thu 
fluid  by  the  arrangement  being  made  to  flow  from  one  end  of  the  trough  to  Mother, 
that  is  to  and  from  the  reservoir.  In  this  water  was  placed  a  number  of  vessels,  the 
depth  and  breadth  of  the  trough,  but  of  only  two  inches  in  width,  and  these  were 
filled  with  the  water  to  be  frozen. 

A  steam  engine  was  employed  to  pump  the  air  fh)m  the  reservoir  ;  this  being  done, 
of  course  the  ether  boiled,  and  the  vapour  of  the  ether  was  removed  by  the  engine  as 
fast  as  it  was  formed.  The  heat  required  to  vaporise  the  ether  was  derived  fhxn  the 
saline  water  in  the  trough,  and  this  again  took  the  heat  from  the  water  in  the  cdls; 
thus  eventually  every  cell  of  water  was  converted  into  ice.  llie  ether  was,  after  it 
had  passed  through  the  engine,  condensed  by  a  refrigeratory  of  the  ordinaiy 
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The  statement  made  by  the  patentee  was  very  satisfactory,  as  it  regarded  the  cost  of 
production.  An  apparatus  of  this  kind  is  of  course  intended  for  hot  countries  only, 
where  ice  becomes  actually  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

A  peculiar  physical  fact  connected  with  the  freezing  of  water  has  been  made  avail- 
able to  some  important  uses.  Water  in  freezing  really  rejects  everything  it  may 
conUiin — even  air,  and  hence  solid  ice  is  actually  pure  water.  This  may  be  easily 
proved.  Make  a  good  freezing  mixture,  and  place  some  water  in  a  flask,  and  while 
it  is  undergoing  consolidation  by  beii:g  placed  in  the  frigorific  compound,  gently 
agitate  it  with  a  feather.  Now,  if  the  water  contains  spirit,  acid,  salt,  or  colouring 
matter,  either  or  them  are  alike  rejected,  and  the  solid  obtained,  when  washed  from 
the  matter  adhering  to  its  surface,  is  absolutely  pure  solid  water. 

This  philosophic  fact,  although  it  has  only  been  subjected  to  examination  within 
the  last  few  years,  has  been  long  known. 

liyron,  in  his  13th  canto  of  Don  Juan,  has  the  following  allusion  to  it ; — 

*'  I'll  have  another  fif{urc  in  a  trice ; 

What  my  you  to  h  bottle  of  chamjiagne  ? 
Frozfii  into  a  very  vinous  ice. 

Which  loavc>«  few  drops  of  that  immortal  rain. 
Yet  in  the  very  centre,  piut  all  price. 

About  a  liquid  Rlasaful  will  remain; 
And  thiii  18  stronger  than  the  strongest  grape 
Could  e'er  express  in  its  expanded  shape. 

The  old  nobles  of  Russia,  when  they  desired  a  more  intoxicating  drink  than  usual, 
placed  their  wines  or  spirit  in  the  ice  of  their  frozen  rivers,  until  all  the  aqueous 
portion  was  frozen  ;  when  they  drank  the  ardent  fluid  accumulated  in  the  centre. 
This  plan  has  been  employed  al.«o  for  concentrating  lemon  juice  and  the  like. 

The  manufacture  of  ice  by  machinery  is  one  of  the  many  interesting  applications 
of  science,  and  this  has  now  become  a  practical  trade.  In  18.51  M.  Hezet  of  Uouen, 
volatilized  ether  in  a  close  vessel  by  exhausting  the  air  from  its  surface.  After  the 
air,  the  ether  vapour  itself  was  exhausted  by  a  pump,  then  condensed  by  the  aid  of 
cold  water,  and  forced  back  into  the  same  vessel,  by  which  a  continu.il  absorption  of 
caloric  from  the  surrounding  bodies  was  eflfected,  and  a  continual  refrigeration  ob- 
tained as  long  as  the  circulati(m  of  ether  was  kept  up  by  working  the  pump. 

Harrison's  ice-making  machine,  and  its  improved  form  by  Mr.  Siebe,  is  a  particular 
application  of  the  exhausting  air-pump;  the  working  of  the  process  is  as  follows: — 
A  quantity  of  sulphuric  ether,  contained  in  a  close  vessel  surrounded  by  a  current  of 
salt  water,  is  made  to  pass  rapidly  into  a  state  of  vapour  by  the  action  of  a  large  air* 
pump  driven  by  steam  power;  the  necessary  amount  of  heat  requisite  to  effect  thi.s 
change  in  the  ether  is  abstracted  from  the  surrounding  salt-water  casing,  which  is  . 
thus  cooled  to  a  temperature  below  the  freezing-point  of  water,  and  is  then  made  to 
circulate  through  a  box,  containing  the  water  to  be  frozen,  in  tin  moulds  arranged  on  a 
travelling  frame,  which  moves  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  refrigerating  current. 
The  ether  vapour  removed  at  every  stroke  of  the  pump  is  passed  over  to  a  condenser, 
where  it  reassumes  the  liquid  form,  and  is  returned  to  the  evaporating  vessel. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  principle  in  the  machines  of  Harrison,  Kezet,  and  Siebe  is 
the  same.     The  machine  invented  by  M.  Carre  appears  to  be  much  more  effective. 

Messrs.  Carre  and  Co.*8  ice-making  machines  are  of  two  kinds,  one  being  con- 
iinuous,  and  the  other  intermittent  in  action ;  but  the  principle  involved  is  the  same 
in  both  cases,  viz.,  the  production  of  cold  by  the  volatilization  of  a  gas  which  is  easily 
liquefiable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  a  high  degree  soluble  in  water.  The  smaller, 
or  intermittent  apparatus  consists  essentially  of  a  pair  of  distilling  and  condensing 
vessels,  united  together  by  an  air-tight  joint,  and  capable  of  resisting  an  internal 
pressure  of  150  lbs.  to  the  square  inch.  The  distilling  vessel  is  filled  with  a  watery 
solution  of  ammonia,  at  the  maximum  point  of  saturation.  By  the  application  of 
heat,  the  anmioniacal  gas  is  driven  off,  and  passes  over  into  the  receiver  or  con- 
densing vessel,  where  it  is  soon  liquefied  by  the  constantly  increasing  pressure  of  the 
gas  given  off  by  the  watery  solution,  a  pressure  of  97  lbs.  to  the  square  inch  being 
sufficient  to  effect  the  liquefaction  of  the  gas,  when  the  temperature  of  the  vapour 
does  not  exceed  50°  Fahr.  When  the  condenser  is  filled  with  pure  fluid  ammonia, 
the  distilling  vessel  is  removed  from  the  fire,  and  is  immersed  in  a  vessel  of  water 
at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air.  By  this  means  the  water  remaining  in  the 
distilling  vessel  is  slightly  cooled,  and  it  immediately  redissolves  the  column  of 
ammoniacal  gas  standing  above  it,  a  vacuum  is  formed,  and  the  liqnefled  gas  imme- 
diately begins  to  distil  back  and  redissolve.  The  heat  necessary  to  effect  this 
redistillation  is  abstracted  from  the  water  to  be  frozen,  which  is  contained  in  a 
cylindrical  mould,  placed  in  the  internal  tube  of  the  annular  condensing  vessel. 
The  time  required  for  producing  1  lb.  of  ice  in  the  smallest  size  of  the  portable 
apparatus  is   55   minutes;  25  minutes  being  required  for  the  preliminary,   and 
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no  minutes  for  the  reverse  distillation ;  it  is  during  the  latter  period  tliat  the  ice 
is  produced.  About  four  pounds  of  ice  are  produced  for  every  pound  of  furl 
c<)n>umed  in  the  preliminary  distillation. 

The  continuous  apparatus  is  more  complicated  in  constmction ;  it  consists  of  a 
boikr  or  distilling  vessel,  with  the  addition  of  a  rectifier,  formed  of  aKri«of 
horizontal  tubes  in  which  the  gas  is  freed  from  the  last  trace  of  water  by  a  curroit 
of  weak  ammonia  water  circulating  in  the  opposite  direction.  From  the  rectifier  the 
gas  passes  to  a  serpentine  tube,  forming  part  of  the  boiler,  and  thence  ioto  tbe 
condenser,  a  series  of  tubes  cooled  by  a  current  of  water  to  60°  Fahr.  Here  the  gas 
is  liquefied,  and  is  driven  over  by  the  pressure  in  the  boiler  into  a  regaUtor.  from 
-u-liich  it  passes  into  the  freezing  vessel,  also  formed  of  a  series  of  spirdl  tubes,  vhich 
are  surrounded  by  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium ;  the  moulds  containing  tbe 
water  to  be  frozen  are  placed  in  a  vibrating  frame,  in  order  to  cause  the  ice  tofonn 
more  rapidly.  The  return  current  of  ammoniacal  gas  from  the  freezing  veswl  is 
passed  over  by  an  exhausting  pump  into  a  receiver,  where  it  is  redissolved  in  the 
spent  water  drawn  from  the  boiler.  The  ice  produced  in  the  continnous  appantns 
varies  between  eight  and  fifteen  times  the  weight  of  the  fuel  consumed :  about  a 
gallon  of  condensing  water  is  required  for  every  pound  of  ice  produced.  For  some 
further  matters  connected  with  this  peculiar  condition,  see  Water. 

FRENCH  BERRIES.  The  berries  of  the  Rhamnus  catharticus,  and  other  specie* 
of  the  Buckthorn.  The  true  French  berries,  which  should  be  four-seeded,  Wong 
to  the  first  named  ;  all  the  two  seeded  berries  are  obtained  from  other  and  inferior 
kinds. 

FRENCH  CHALK.     A  steatite  ;  a  soft  magnesium  mineral. 

FRENCH  POLISH.  There  are  numerous  methods  given  for  the  preparation  oC 
this  polish  ;  one  of  the  best  is  probably  the  following :  1 J  lbs.  of  shell  lac  dissoltedin 
a  gallon  of  spirits  of  wine  without  heat.  Another  recipe  is  12  ounces  of  shell  bCi 
2  ounces  of  gum  elemi,  and  3  ounces  of  copal  to  1  gallon  of  spirits  of  wine 

FRENCH  rURPLE.    Amongst  the  most  important  of  the  recent  improvements  in 
the  preparation  of  colouring  matter  from  the  lichens  may  be  mentioned  the  preliminary 
extraction  of  the  colouring  acids  of  the  lichens  by  digestion  with  an  alkali  (potash  or 
lime)  and  the  subsequent  precipitation  of  these  acids,  whereby  they  are  compleiely 
separated  from  the  woody  matters  and  other  impurities.     Dr.  Stenhoose,  to  whom 
this  valuable  suggestion  is  due,  recommends  manufacturers  to  macerate  the  licheni 
on  the  spot  with  milk  of  lime,  and  then  to  precipitate  the  clear  solution  by  means  of 
an  acid  such  as  hydrochloric,  or  acetic  acid,  whereby  the  colour-yielding  acidaare 
separated.     By  subjecting  these  acids,  more  or  less  pure,  to  the  action  of  air  and 
ammonia,   products  are  obtained  not  only  free  from  woody  fibre,  bat  exhibiting 
brighter  and  deeper  colours,  not  to  speak  of  the  economy  and  facility  of  msmipa- 
latiug  a  much  smaller  bulk  of  material  during  the  most  important  ttage  of  tbe 
manufacture. 

Archil  prepared  by  the  usual  methods,  notwithstanding  its  fine  colonr,  has  tiie 
defect  of  being  extremely  liable  to  change  by  the  action  of  acids  and  alksdis,  and  of 
easily  deteriorating  in  colour  when  applied  to  silk,  wool,  or  aninuJized  cotton. 
Recently,  however,  a  new  kind  of  archil  has  been  prepared,  under  the  name  of 
French  Purple^  distinguished  in  the  first  place  by  its  very  pure  mauve  or  diihlia 
colour,  and,  secondly,  by  being  much  faster  than  common  archil,  and  less  sensitive 
to  the  action  of  acids. 

This  beautiful  colour  has  been  introduced  and  is  chiefly  manufactared  by  MM. 
Guinon,  Manias,  and  Bonnet,  of  Lyons.  It  is  prepared  as  follows : — The  lecanoric. 
erythic,  evcrnic  acids,  &c,  of  the  lichens  are  extracted  by  digestion  with  sunmonia; 
the  mass  is  pressed,  the  solution  precipitated  by  a  mineral  acid,  and  the  precipitate 
collected,  washed,  and  redissolved  in  ammonia  by  the  aid  of  heat,  whereby  a  solution 
is  obtained  which,  on  exposure  to  the  air  at  a  temperature  of  19°  or  20**  C, 
gradually  assumes  a  very  bright  red  colour.  As  soon  as  the  tint  has  acqaind 
sufficient  intensity  the  liquid  is  introduced  into  shallow  basins,  and  very  slowly 
evaporated  at  a  temperature  between  40°  and  60°  C,  care  being  taken  not  to  exceed 
the  latter  limit.  By  this  evaporation  in  contact  with  the  air  the  liquid  after  a  few 
days  acquires  a  very  deep  violet  colour,  which  undergoes  no  further  change  even 
by  the  action  of  acids.  The  violet  solution,  super-saturated  with  a  strong  acid, 
yields  a  copious  flocculent  precipitate  of  a  very  fine  and  rich  garnet  colour,  which 
when  collected  on  a  filter,  and  washed  to  remove  the  saline  mother  liquid,  constitutes 
French  purple. 

The  dye  thus  prepared  has  not,  however,  attained  the  highest  degree  of  beanty  and 
purity  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  When  used  directly  for  dyeing  wool  or  silk  (for 
which  purpose  it  does  not  require  the  aid  of  mordants,  the  colouring  matter  being 
simply  dissolved  in  ammonia,  and  the  solution  diluted  with  the  proper  quantity  of 
water),  it  imparts  to  them  a  violet  colour  having  a  reddish  cast. 
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To  obtain  the  dye  in  a  state  of  greater  purity  it  is  converted  into  a  lime  or 
alumina  lake.  For  this  purpose  the  ammoniacal  solution  is  precipitated  vith 
chloride  of  calcium  or  with  alum;  the  red  colouring  matter  then  remains  almost 
wholly  in  solution,  and  the  lakes  are  collected,  carefully  washed  with  cold  water, 
and  dried  at  a  gentle  heat  They  then  present  a  violet  or  bluish  aspect,  and  acquire 
a  coppery  lustre  by  friction. 

French  purple  is  generally  sent  into  the  market  in  the  form  of  lime  lake.  To 
render  it  available  for  dyeing,  the  lake  is  decomposed  and  the  colouring  matter  set 
free.  For  this  purpose  the  lake  is  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  which  is 
boiled  with  oxalic  acid  to  separate  the  lime,  and  the  colouring  matter  then  dissolved 
out  by  ammonia.  The  lake  may  also  be  directly  decomposed  by  boiling  it  with 
carbonate  of  ammonium.  For  printing,  the  lake  is  dissolved  in  acetic  acid,  and  the 
solution  mixed  with  alcohol  and  thickened. 

In  this  manner,  very  fine  and  pure  mauve  and  dahlia  tints  are  obtained,  especially 
on  silk,  without  the  use  of  mordants,  properly  so-called.  French  purple,  moreover, 
mixes  easily  with  other  colouring  matters,  such  as  ultramarine,  indigo,  carmine, 
cochineal,  aniline  red,  &c  ,  producing  the  most  varied  and  delicate  tints. 

Recently,  however,  the  manufacture  of  French  purple  has  been  greatly  diminished 
in  importance  by  the  formidable  competition  of  the  coal-tar  purple.  The  upshot  of 
this  struggle  will  depend  on  the  relative  beauty  and  purity  of  the  tints  obtained,  and 
on  their  comparative  costs:  for,  so  far  as  regards  fastness  and  resistance  to  the 
influence  of  light,  French  purple  is  certainly  superior  to  aniline  purple.  See 
Watt's  "  Dictionary  of  Chemistry." 

FRENCH  TUB.  A  dyer's  term  for  a  mixture  of  protochloride  of  tin  and  logwood, 
called  also  "  plum  tub." 

FRICTION.  The  resistance  to  motion  which  depends  on  the  structure  of  the 
surfaces  in  contact.  Friction  is  usually  divided  into  two  kinds  :  sliding  friction  and 
rolling  friction.  The  questions  involved  in  the  consideration  of  friction  arc  purely 
engineering,  and  cannot  therefore  be  treated  here.  One  very  important  element  may, 
however,  be  named,  as  showing  the  importance  of  exact  science  in  connection  with 
the  improvements  in  mechanics.  By  friction  heat  is  evolved.  It  is  found  by  accurate 
experiment,  that  the  quantity  of  heat  evolved  i*  exactly  sufficient  to  reproduce  Uie  effort 
caused  in  overcoming  the  friction. — Joule  and  Thomson. 

FRIEZE.  (Frise^  Fr. ;  Frisoy  Sp.)     The  nap  on  woollen  cloth ;  hence  it  is  applied 
to  a  course  kind  of  woollen  cloth  or  stuff  with  a  nap  on  one  side.     See  Baize. 
FRIT.    See  Enamel  and  Glass. 

FRITTING.  It  was  formerly  the  practice  in  glass-making  to  heat  the  glass 
mixture  to  such  an  extent  that  an  incipient  fusion,  or  caking  together,  commenced, 
during  which  the  silica  began  to  act  upon  the  bases,  the  carbonic  acid  was  partially 
expelled,  and  a  frit  was  produced.  The  Schmelz  of  the  Austrian  and  Bohemian 
glass  houses  is  a  true/nV,  or  an  imperfectly  melted  mixture,  composed  of  lixiviated 
ashes  and  sand.     See  Glass. 

FUCIISINE.     See  Aniline  Red. 

FUCUS.  See  ALOiE.  In  the  Fucus  serratus  and  ceramoides  silver  has  been  de- 
tected, Malaguto  has  stated  to  the  extent  of  7unV?»u>  ^°  ^^^  ashes  of  these  plants.  It 
has  also  been  stated  that  these  and  some  other  plants  contain  lead  and  copper. 

FUD,  or  WOOLLEN  WASTE,  is  the  refuse  of  the  new  wool  taken  out  in  the 
scribbling  process,  and  is  mixed  with  the  mungo  for  use.     See  Munoo. 

FUEL.  {Combustible^  Fr.  ;  Brennstoff,  Germ.)  Such  combustibles  as  are  used  for 
fires  or  furnaces.  Wood,  Turf,  Coal,  are  familiar  examples.  Fuels  differ  in  their 
nature,  and  in  their  power  of  giving  heat ;  it  is  therefore  of  much  importance  to 
ascertain  the  heat-giving  power.  Numerous  excellent  experiments  have  been 
made  fur  the  purpose  of  determining  with  exactness  the  heating  values  of  fuels  of 
different  kinds.  Lavoisier  and  Laplace,  in  an  extensive  examination  carried  out  by 
them,  used  the  well  known  Calorimeter^  that  is,  they  determined  the  value  of  the 
heat  by  the  quantity  of  ice  melted  in  a  given  time.  Count  Rumford  subsequently 
measured  the  quantity  of  heat  by  the  increase  of  temperature  in  a  given  quantity  of 
water.  The  quantity  of  heat  which  will  melt  1  lb.  of  ice  at  0°  Cent  being  just 
sutHcient,  according  to  Laplace,  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  pound  of  water  to 
7r)°  Cent,  or,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Regnault,  to  79°  Cent  Clement  and 
Desormes  have  also  shown,  that  an  equal  weight  of  aqueous  vapour,  whatever 
may  be  its  temperature  and  tension,  is  always  produced  by  one  and  the  same  amount 
of  heat. 

As  far  as  we  can  within  the  limits  of  the  present  work,  we  shall  endeavour  to 
present  a  full  practical  view  of  the  subject,  giving  each  class  of  fuels  under  their 
several  heads. 

I.   Wood,  which  is  divided  into  hard  and  soft.     To  the  former  belong  the  oak, 
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the  beech,  the  alder,  the  birch,  and  the  elm  ;  to  the  latter,  the  fir,  the  pine  of  diffemn 
sorts,  tiie  larch,  the  linden,  the  willow,  and  the  poplar. 

Under  like  dryness  and  weight,  different  woods  are  found  to  afford  Tcrj-  differ^j 
degrees  of  heat  and  combustion.     Moisture  diminishes  the  heating  power  in  thnt 
ways  :  by  diminishing  the  relative  weight  of  the  ligneous  matter,  by  wasting  lieatin 
its  evai>oration,  and  by  causing  slow  and  imperfect  combustion.     If  a  piece  of  vo(<] 
contiiiu,  for  example,  25  per  cent  of  water,  then  it  contains  only  75  per  cent  of  ftiti. 
and  the  evaporation  of  that  water  will  require  j^  part  of  the  weight  of  the  vood. 
Hence  the  damp  wood  is  of  less  "value  in  combustion  by  ^^  or  |  than  the  dry.   The 
quantity  of  moisture  in  newly  felled  wood  amounts  to  from  20  to  50  per  cent.;  birch 
contains  30,  oak  35,  beech  and  pine  39,  alder,  41,  fir  45.    According  to  their  diffrrvDt 
nature's,  woods  which  have  been  felled  and  cleft  for  12  months  contain  still  fromioto 
25  per  cent,  of  water.     There  is  never  less  than  10  per  cent  present,  evemrhenit 
has  been  kept  long  in  a  dry  place,  and  though  it  be  dried  in  a  strong  heat  it  will  lfte^ 
wards  absorb  10  or  12  per  cent,  of  water.     If  it  be  too  strongly  kiln  dried,  its  beatiog 
powers  are  impaired  by  the  commencement  of  carbonisation,  as  if  some  of  its  hydn^tfi 
were  destroyed. 

I'lie  following  table,  compiled  from  the  researches  of  Count  Rumford,  will  place 
these  points  clearly  before  us. 


One  pound  of  tho  following  woods 
whfu  burnt  will  heat  : 

Pounds  of  water  from  (P  to  ICJO  Cent. 

Ordinary  condition.]      Slightly  dried. 

StroDglt  dried. 

Lime  tree      -        -         -        - 
Ik'ech            -         .         -         - 

Elm 

Oak 

Ash      -        -        -        -        - 
Sycamore      -        -        -        - 

Fir 

Poplar           -        -        -        - 

34-708 
33-798 
30205 
25-590 
30*666 

30-322 
34-601 

38-833 

29*210 
33720 

34-000 

40-131 

36746 

34*083 

29*839 

35*449 

36*117 

37-379 

37-161 

From  every  combustible  the  heat  is  diffused  either  by  radiation  or  by  direct  commo&i* 
cation  to  bodies  in  contact  with  the  fiame.  In  a  wood  fire  the  quantity  of  radiating  heat 
is,  to  that  diffused  by  the  air,  as  1  to  3  ;  or  it  is  one  fourth  of  the  whole  heating  power. 

II.  Charcoal. — The  different  charcoals  afford,  under  equal  weights,  equal  qoantititl 
of  heat  We  may  reckon,  upon  an  average,  that  a  pound  of  dry  charcoal  is  capableof 
heating  75  pounds  of  water  from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling  point;  but  when  it  his 
been  for  some  time  exposed  to  the  air,  it  contains  at  least  10  per  cent  of  water,  which 
is  partially  decomposed  in  the  combustion  into  carburetted  hydrogen,  which  camM 
fiame,  whereas  pure  dry  charcoal  emits  none. 

Winkler  gives  the  following  as  the  results  obtained  by  him  with  charcoal  from  Tuiooi 
sources : 


1 

PoundR  of  water  heated 

Charcoal  ftrom :              1 

from  0°  to  lOQO  Cent. 

Air  required  for  per- 

Pounds of  lead  rediic«>d 

by  1  pound  of  charcoal. 

fect  combuttioQ. 

by  1  pound  of  rbareoai. 

Poplar 

•                               M 

•V 

^ 

33-56 

Sycamore    - 

- 

33-23 

Fir     - 

- 

33-51 

Ash   - 
Birch 
Oak    - 

- 

On  an  average 
76-7. 

On  an  average 
293-5  cubic  feet  < 
at  19°  Cent 

33-23 
33-71 
33-74 

Elm    - 

- 

33-36 

Willow        - 

V                               M 

33-49 

Pine  - 

■             — 

J 

^ 

33-53 

A  cubic  foot  of  charcoal  from  soft  wood  weighs  upon  an  average  from  8  to  9  pomidf, 
and  from  hard  wood  12  to  13  pounds  ;  and  hence  the  latter  is  best  adapted  to  main- 
tain a  high  heat  in  a  small  compass.  The  radiating  heat  from  charcoal  fires  consti- 
tutes one  third  of  the  whole  emitted. 

III.  Turf  or  peat  —  One  pound  of  this  fuel  will  heat  according  to  its  quality,  fttm 
18  to  42  pounds  of  water  from  freezing  to  boiling.    Its  value  depends  upon  its  com- 
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pactness  and  freedom  f]*om  earthy  particles ;  and  its  radiating  power  is  to  the  whole 
neat  it  emits  in  burning  as  1  to  3. 

According  to  Berthier,  the  following  results  were  obtained  fVom  peat :  — 

Source  of  the  Peat.  Pounds  or  water  hpated  by  I  pound 

of  peat  from  (Pto  \0(fi  Cent. 

FromTroyes         - 181 

f,    department  de  la  Somme        ....  27  9 

„  „        de  la  Mame         ....  29*2 

„  „        de  la  Vosges         .        -        -        -  34*9 

„  „        des  Landes  .....  34*6 

Winkler  gives  26*9  as  the  evaporative  power  of  the  worst  Ilanoverian  peat,  and 
42*6  as  that  of  the  best. 

Peat  obtained  from  the  Bog  of  Allen  gave,  according  to  Griffith  (the  discrepancies 
between  the  results  we  do  not  onderstand) : — 

Pounds  of  water  heated  trcm 
OO  to  lOOO  Cenu 

Upper  peat  .-.----  627 
Lower  peat  --.--..  66*6 
Pressed  peat  -        -        -        -        -        -        .    28*0 

IV.  Coal. —  The  varieties  of  coal  are  almost  indefinite,  and  give  out  very  various 
quantities  of  heat  in  their  combustion.  The  carbon  is  the  heat*  giving  constituent, 
and  it  amounts,  in  different  coals,  to  from  75  to  95  per  cent  One  pound  of  good  coal 
will,  upon  an  average,  heat  60  pounds  of  water  from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling  point 
Small  coal  gives  out  three-fourths  of  the  heat  of  the  larger  lumps.  The  radiating  heat 
emitted  by  burning  pitcoal  is  greater  than  that  by  charcoal 

V.  The  coke  of  coal.  —  The  heating  power  of  good  coke  is  to  that  of  pitcoal  as  75 

to  69.     One  pound  of  the  former  will  heat  65  pounds  of  water  fh)m  82^  to  212^ ;  so 

that  its  power  is  equal  to  nine-tenths  of  that  of  wood  charcooL 

Berthier  gives  as  the  results  of  his  trials  :  — 

Pounds  of  water  heated  by  I  pound 
of  coal  front  OO  to  100  C. 

Dowlais  coal           -  "    -        -        -        -        -     72-0 

Glamorgan              -  -        •         -        -         -     70-7 
Newcastle       -.-.---     70*0 

Derbyshire              -  -        -        -         -         -616 

Lancashire  (cannel)  -        -        -        -        -     53*2 

Durham           -        -  -         -         -        .        -71*6 

Coke  (St  Etienne)  -        -        -         -         .     65-6 

Do.  gas  from  Paris  -----     50*3 

VL  Carburetted  hydrogen  or  coal  gas.  —  One  pound  of  this  gas,  equal  to  about  24 
cubic  feet,  disengages  in  burning  as  much  heat  as  will  raise  76  pounds  of  water  from 
the  freezing  to  the  boiling  temperature. 

In  the  following  table  the  fourth  column  contains  the  weight  of  atmospherical  air, 
whose  oxygen  is  required  for  the  complete  combustion  of  a  pound  of  each  particular 
substance. 


Pounds  of  water 

Pounds  of  boiling 

Weight  of  atmospheric 

Species  of  combustible. 

which  a  pound  can 

water  evaporated  by 

air  at  329,  to  bum 

heat  from  OP  to  2120. 

1  pound. 

1  pound. 

Perfectly  dry  wood 

35*00 

6-36 

5*96 

Wood  in  its  ordinary  state 

26*00 

4-72 

4*47 

Wood  charcoal 

7300 

13*27 

11*46 

Pitcoal  -        .        -         - 

60*00 

10-90 

9*26 

Coke      -         .        -         - 

6500 

11*81 

11-46 

Turf      -         -         .         . 

30  00 

5*45 

4*00 

Turf  charcoal 

64*00 

11*63 

986 

Carburetted  hydrogen  gas 

7600 

13*81 

14-58 

Oil        1 

Wax      i.         .         -        - 

78*00 

14*18 

15*00 

Tallow  J 

Alcohol  of  the  shops 

52*60 

9*56 

11*60 

The  quantity  of  air  stated  in  the  fourth  column,  is  the  smallest  possible  required  to 
bum  the  combustible,  and  is  greatly  less  than  would  be  necessary  in  practice,  where 
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much  of  the  air  never  conios  into  contact  with  the  burning  body,  and  vhere  it  OfD. 
stqiiently  never  has  its  whole  oxygen  consumed.  The  heating  power  stated  intbe 
second  column  is  also  the  maximum  effect,  and  can  seldom  be  realised  with  ordinarr 
boilers.  The  draught  of  air  usually  carries  off  at  least  i  of  the  heat,  and  more  if  its 
temperature  be  very  high  when  it  leaves  the  vessel.  In  this  case  it  may  amouDttooDe 
half  of  the  whole  heat,  or  more ;  without  reckoning  the  loss  by  radiation  and  conduction, 
which  however  may  be  rendered  very  small  by  enclosing  the  fire  and  flues  viihin 
proper  non-conducting  and  non-radiating  materials. 

It  ap|)ears  that,  in  practice,  the  quantity  of  heat  which  may  be  obtained  from  uy 
conibustii  le  in  a  pr(»perly  mounted  apparatus,  must  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  object  lo 
be  heated.  In  healing  chambers  by  stoves,  and  water  boilers  by  furnaces,  the  effluent 
heat  in  the  chimney,  winch  constitutes  the  principal  waste,  may  be  reduced  to  a  very 
moderate  quiutity,  in  comparison  of  that  which  escapes  from  the  best  con*imctHi 
reverberaiory  hearth.  In  heating  the  boilers  of  steam  engines,  one  pound  of  coil  is 
reckoned  adequate  to  onvert  7 J  pounds  of  boiling  water  into  vapour ;  or  to  h»«t  4l{ 
pounds  of  water  from  the  freezing  to  the  l)oiling  point  One  pound  of  fir  of  thensual 
dryness  will  evaporate  4  pounds  of  water,  or  heat  22  pounds  to  the  boiliugtemperatare; 
which  is  about  two- thirds  of  the  maximum  effect  of  this  combustible.  According  to 
Watt's  exi>eriment8  upon  the  great  scale,  one  pound  of  coal  can  boil  off  with  the  b«it 
built  boiler,  9  poiuuls  of  water;  the  deficiency  from  the  maximum  effect  being  here 
l^\  or  nearly  one  sixth.     See  the  Tahlen  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

In  many  cases  the  hot  air  which  passes  into  the  flues  or  chimneys  may  be  bene- 
ficially applied  to  the  heating,  drying,  or  roasting  of  objects  ;  but  care  ought  to  be  tiken 
that  the  draught  of  the  fire  be  not  thereby  impaired,  and  an  imperfect  combnttion  of  j 

the  fuel  produced.  For,  at  a  low  smothering  temperature,  both  carbonic  oxide  and 
earburetted  hydrogen  may  be  generated  from  coal,  without  the  production  of  DQCh 
heat  in  the  fireplace. 

To  determine  exactly  the  quantity  of  heat  disengaged  by  any  combostible  mthetct 
of  burning,  three  different  systems  of  apparatus  have  been  employed  :  1,  thecah*^* 
meter  of  Lavoisier  and  Laplace,  in  which  the  substance  is  burned  in  the  centre  of  t 
vessel  whose  walls  are  lined  with  ice,  and  the  amount  of  ice  melted  measures  tbe 
heat  evolved  ;  2,  the  calorimeter  of  Watt  and  Rumford,  in  which  the  degree  of  beat 
communicated  to  a  given  body  of  water  affords  the  measure  of  temperature  ;  and  .%M 
the  quantity  of  water  evaporated  by  different  kinds  of  fuel  in  similar  circomstanees. 

The  first  and  most  celebrated,  though  probably  not  the  most  accurate  apparatus fo^ 
measuring  the  quantity  of  heat  transferable  from  a  hotter  to  a  colder  bodj,  was  the 
calorimeter  of  Lavoisier  and  Laplace.    It  consisted  of  three  concentric  cylinders  of  tin 
]>late,  placed  at  certain  distances  asunder  ;  the  two  outer  interstitial  spaces  being  filled 
with  ice,  while  the  innermost  cylinder  received  the  hot  body,  the  subject  of  experiment 
The  quantity  of  water  discharged  from  the  middle  space  by  the  melting  of  the  ice  in  h, 
served  to  measure  the  quantity  of  heat  given  out  by  the  body  in  the  central  cylinder. 
A  simpler  and  better  instrument  on  this  principle  would  be  a  hollow  cylinder  of  ieeof 
pro|>er  thickness,  into  whose  interior  the  hot  body  would  be  introduced,  and  which 
would  indicate  by  the  quantity  of  water  found  melted  within  it  the  quantity  of  best 
absorbed  by  the  ice.    In  this  ease  the  errors  occasioned  by  the  retention  of  water  among 
the  fragments  of  ice  packed  into  the  cylindric  cell  of  the  tin  calorimeter,  would  be 
avoided.     One  pound  of  water  at  172^  Fahr.,  introduced  into  the  hollow  cylinder 
described,  will  melt  exactly  one  pound  of  ice  ;  and  one  pound  of  oil  heated  to  172*^  will 
melt  half  a  pound. 

The  method  of  refrigeration^  contrived  at  first  by  Meyer,  has  been  in  modem  timef 
brought  to  great  perfection  by  Dulong  and  Petit.  It  rests  on  the  principle,  that  tro 
surfaces  of  like  size,  and  of  equal  radiating  force,  lose  in  like  times  the  same  quantity 
of  heat  when  they  are  at  the  same  temperature.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  vessel  <*f 
polished  silver,  of  small  size,  and  very  thin  in  the  metal,  is  successively  filled  with  dif- 
ferent pulverised  substances,  and  that  it  is  allowed  to  cool  from  the  same  elevation  of 
temperature  ;  the  quantities  of  heat  lost  in  tlu.*  first  instant  of  cooling  will  be  always 
equal  to  each  other  ;  and  if  for  one  of  the  substances,  the  velocity  of  cooling  is  doable 
of  that  for  another,  we  may  conclude  that  its  capacity  for  heat  is  one  hal^  when  its 
weight  is  the  same;  since  by  losing  the  same  quantity' of  heat,  it  sinks  in  temperature 
double  the  number  of  degrees. 

The  method  of  mixtures.  —  In  this  method  two  bodies  are  always  employed  ;  a  hot 
body,  which  becomes  cool,  and  a  cold  body,  which  becomes  hot,  io'snch  manner  that  all 
the  caloric.which  goes  out  of  the  former  is  expended  in  heating  the  latter.  Suppose, 
for  example,  that  we  pour  a  pound  of  quicksilver  at  212°  F.,  into  a  pound  of  water  at 
32° ;  the  quicksilver  will  cool  and  the  water  will  heat,  till  the  mixture  by  stirring  ac- 
quires a  common  temperature.  If  this  temperature  was  122°,  the  water  and  meicory 
would  have  equal  capacities,  since  the  same  quantity  of  heat  would  produce  in  an  eqoal 
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mass  of  these  two  substances  equal  changes  of  temperature,  vii.,  an  elevation  of  90°  in 
the  water  and  a  depression  of  90°  in  the  mercury.  But  in  reality,  the  mixture  is  found 
to  have  a  temperature  of  only  37.^°,  showing  that  while  the  mercury  loses  174.^°  the 
water  gains  only  5^^ ;  two  numbers  in  the  ratio  of  about  32  to  1 ;  whence  it  is  concluded, 
that  the  capacity  of  mercury  is  ^  of  that  of  water.  Corrections  must  be  made  for  the 
influence  of  the  vessel  and  for  the  heat  dissipated  during  the  time  of  the  experiment. 
If  our  object  be  to  ascertain  the  relative  heating  powers  of  different  kinds  of  fuel,  we 
need  not  care  so  much  about  the  total  was'te  of  Keat  in  the  experiments,  provided  it  ^ 
the  same  in  all ;  and  therefore  they  should  be  burned  in  the  same  furnace,  and  in  the 
same  way.     But  the  more  economically  the  heat  is  applied,  the  greater  certainty  will 

there  be  in  the  results.  The  apparatus^y^f/.  882, 
is  simple  and  well  adapted  to  make  such  com- 
parative trials  of  fueL  The  little  furnace  is 
covered  at  top,  and  transmits  its  burned  air  by  c, 
through  a  spiral  tube  immersed  in  a  cistern  of 
water,  having  a  thermometer  inserted  near  its 
top,  and  another  near  its  bottom,  into  little  side 
orifices,  a  a,  ^  hile  the  effluent  air  escapes  from 
the  upright  end  of  the  tube  b,  Here  also  a  ther- 
mometer bulb  may  be  placed.  The  average  in- 
dication of  the  two  thermometers  gives  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  water.  As  the  water  evapo- 
rates from  the  cistern,  it  is  supplied  from  a  vessel 
placed  alongide  of  it  The  experiment  should 
be  begun  when  the  furnace  has  acquired  an 
equability  of  temperature.  A  throttle  valve  at  c  serves  to  regulate  the  draught  and 
to  equalise  it  in  the  different  experiments  by  means  of  the  temperature  of  the  effluent 
air.  When  the  water  has  been  heated  the  given  number  of  degrees,  which  should  be 
the  same  in  the  different  experiments,  the  fire  may  be  extinguished,  the  remaining  fuel 
weighed,  and  compared  with  the  original  quantity.  Care  should  be  taken  to  make  the 
combustion  as  vivid  and  free  from  smoke  as  possible. 

The  following  calorimeter,  founded  upon  the  same  principle  as  that  of  Count  Kum- 
ford,  but  with  certain  improvements,  may  be  considered  as  an  equally  correct  instru- 
ment for  measuring  heat  with  any  of  th6  preceding,  but  one  of  much  more  general 
application,  since  it  can  determine  the  quantity  of  heat  disengaged  in  combustion,  as 
well  as  the  latent  heat  of  steam  and  other  vapours. 
It  consists  of  a  large  copper  bath,  e,/(Jig.  883),  capable  of  holding  100  gallons  of 


Scale  about  |  Inch  to  the  square  foot. 

water.  It  is  traversed  four  times,  backwards  and  forwards,  in  four  different  levels, 
by  a  zig-zag  horizontal  flue  or  flat  pipe  </,  c,  nine  inches  broad  and  one  deep,  ending 
below  in  a  round  pipe  at  c,  which  passes  through  the  bottom  of  the  copper  bath  r,y; 
and  receives  there  into  it  the  top  of  a  small  black  lead  furnace  b.  The  innermost 
crucible  contains  the  fuel.  It  is  surrounded  at  the  distance  of  one  inch  by  a  second 
crucible,  which  is  enclosed  at  the  same  time  by  the  sides  of  the  outermost  farnace ; 
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the  strata  of  stagnant  air  between  the  crncibles  serving  to  prerent  the  beat  from  being 
dissipated  into  the  atmosphere  round  the  body  of  the  furnace.  A  pipe  a,  from  i  pair 
of  cylinder  double  bellows,  enters  the  ash-pit  of  the  furnace  at  one  side,  and  supplies 
a  steady  but  gentle  blast,  to  carry  on  the  combustion,  kindled  at  iin>t  by  half  snoooce 
of  red-hot  charcoal.  So  completely  is  tlie  heat  which  is  disengaged  by  the  bumiBg 
fuel  absorlnd  by  the  water  in  the  bath,  that  the  air  discharged  at  the  top  ori£ce;hai 
usually  the  same  temperature  as  the  atmosphere. 

The  vessel  is  made  of  copper,  weig^iing  two  pounds  per  square  foot ;  it  is  5}  feet 
long,  1^  wide,  2  deep,  with  a  bottom  5^  feet  long,  and  1}  broad,  upon  an  wm^t. 
Including  the  zig-zag  tin  plate  flue,  and  a  rim  of  wrought  iron,  it  weighs  altoget^ 
85  pounds.  Since  the  specific  heat  of  copper  is  to  that  of  water  as  94  to  1,000,  the 
specific  heat  of  the  vessel  is  equal  to  that  of  8  pounds  of  water,  for  which,  thercfwie, 
the  exact  correction  is  made  by  leaving  8  pounds  of  water  out  of  the  600  or  1,000 
pounds  used  in  each  experiment. 

In  the  experiments  made  with  former  calorimeters  of  this  kind,  the  comhustico  vu 
maintained  by  the  current  or  draft  of  a  chimney  open  at  bottom,  which  carried  (^ it 
the  top  orifice  of  the  flue  a  variable  quantity  of  heat,  very  dillicult  to  estimate. 

AVhcn  the  objcit  is  to  determine  the  latent  heat  of  steam  and  other  vapours,  they 
may  be  introdiici-d  through  a  tube  into  the  top  orifice  <7,  the  latent  heat  being  deductd 
from  the  elevation  of  temperature  in  the  water  of  the  bath,  and  the  volume  of  Tspoor 
expended  from  the  quantity  of  liquid  discharged  into  a  measure  glass  from  the  bottom 
outlet  c.     In  this  ease,  the  furnace  is  of  course  removed. 

'J'he  heating  power  of  the  fuel  is  measured  by  the  number  of  degrees  of  tempenture 
which  the  combustion  of  one  pound  of  it,  raises  600  or  1,000  pounds  of  water  in  the 
bath, — the  coi>per  substance  of  the  vessel  being  taken  into  account. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  coal  which  gives  oiFmuch  uubumt  carburetted  hy- 
drogen gas  d«»es  not  atford  so  much  heat,  since  in  the  production  of  the  gas  a  gw** 
deal  of  heat  is  carried  oft'  in  the  latent  state. 

The  economy  of  fuel,  as  exhibited  in  the  celebrated  pumping  engines  of  CorDV>^ 
will  be  dealt  with  under  the  proper  head.  See  Steam  Engine.  And  in  refereiceto 
the  ordinary  uses  of  fuel  for  domestic  and  other  purposes,  sec  Stoves. 

Patent  Fuel.  Under  this  name  a  great  many  attempts  have  been  made  toutilj* 
va-te  material.  In  countries  where  charcoal  is  abundant  charcoal  dust  mixed *i"^ 
pitch  has  been  employed,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  utilise  the  immense  quantiUrt 
of  saw-dust  produced  in  tiie  north  of  Europe,  by  mixing  it  with  clay  and  tar.  Passioj 
over  the  several  kinds  of  artificial  fuel  which  have  been  made  on  the  continent,  th* 
productions  of  this  eharacter  made  in  this  country  must  be  described. 

Wy  lam's  patent  fuel  is  small  coal  and  pitch  mouldid  together  into  bricks  by  presaire. 
The  pitch  i.^  obtained  by  the  distillati(mof  coal  tar  from  which  naphtha  andapccoliaf 
oil  are  separated,  leaving  the  pitch.  This  pitch  is  ground  fine  and  mixed  with  small 
coal,  and  in  this  state  it  is  passed,  by  a  very  ingenious  npplicatitm  of  the  Archimedean 
screw,  through  a  retort  maintained  at  a  dull  red  heat,  by  which  it  is  softened  for 
being  moulded,  which  is  efl'ected  by  a  kind  of  brick-making  machine  under  enormoos 
pressure. 

Warlich's  patent  fuel  is  similar  in  character,  but  he  adds  a  little  common  salt  or 
alum  to  prevent  the  evolution  of  too  much  smoke,  and  the  fuel  bricks  are  subjected  to 
a  temperature  of  4U0°  F.  for  eight  hours,  by  which  the  more  volatile  constituents  are 
driven  <»ff. 

WockI's  fuel  is  prepared  by  mixing  small  coke  or  coal  in  a  heated  state  with  tar  or 
pitch  in  a  common  pug-mill,  after  which  it  is  moulded  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

Bessemer's  process  consists  merely  in  exposing  coal-dust  to  a  temperature  of  600® 
F.  By  this  the  bituminous  matter  of  the  coal  becomes  softened,  and  the  whole  can  be 
pressed  into  a  firm  block. 

Grant's  patent.  This  fuel  is  composed  of  coal-dust  and  coal-tar  pitch  ;  these  mate- 
rials are  mixe<l  together,  under  the  influence  of  heat,  in  the  following  proportions:  — 
20  lbs.  of  pitch  to  1  cwt  of  coal-dust,  by  a])propriate  machinery,  consisting  of  cmsh- 
ii  g-rollers  for  breaking  the  coal  in  the  first  instance  sufficiently  small  so  that  it  may 
pass  thnnigh  a  screen,  the  meshes  of  which  do  not  exceed  a  quarter  of  an  inch  asunder; 
2ndly,  of  mixing-pans  or  cylinders,  heated  to  the  temperature  of  220°,  either  by  sieam 
or  heated  air;  and,  3rdly,  of  moulding  machines,  by  which  the  fuel  is  compressed, 
under  a  pressure  equal  to  five  tons,  into  the  size  of  a  common  brick;  the  fuel  bricks 
are  then  whitewashed,  which  prevents  their  sticking  together,  either  in  the  coal 
bunkers  or  in  hot  climates.  'The  advantages  of  these  artificial  fuels  over  coal  may  be 
stated  to  consist,  first,  in  its  efficacy  in  generating  steam  ;  secondly,  it  occupies  less 
space;  that  is  to  say,  500  tons  of  it  may  be  stowed  in  an  area  which  will  contain  only 
400  tons  of  coal;  thirdly,  it  is  used  with  much  greater  ease  by  the  stokers  or  firemen 
than  coal,  and  it  creates  little  or  no  dirt  or  dust,  considerations  of  some  importance 
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vheD  the  delicate  inncliincrT  of  a  Btcani-cnginc  is  ciDFidcr^  ;  fourtlilj,  it  produces  a 
¥(.'■7  Bnmll  proportion  of  clinkers,  and  tlius  it  ia  far  less  liablu  to  choice  and  destroy 
the  funiBce  bare  and  boilers  than  coal ;  fiflhty,  the  ignition  is  so  cotnpltte  that  com- 
paralivcly  liltle  smohe,  and  only  a  small  quantity  of  asliea.  ar<^  produced  by  it ;  tizchly, 
from  the  mixture  of  the  patent  fuel,  and  the  manner  of  its  niBDufncture,  it  is  not  liable 
to  enter  into  sponlaiioous  ignition. 

A  great  many  other  persons  have  either  patented  processes  for  the  preparation  of 
artificial  fuel,  or  published  snggestions.  These  are  so  nearly  alilie  that  a  feir  of  them 
only  require  any  notice. 

Cobbold  agitates  peat  in  vatcr  to  Eeparate  the  earthy  mailer,  and  then  allowi  the 
peat  to  subside,  and  cnnsolidates  it. 

Godwin  makes  brick  of  mud  or  clay  with  pilch  or  coal. 

Oram  employs  tar,  coals,  and  mud. 

Hill  lakes  the  residuary  matter  after  the  distillation  of  peat,  and  mii«s  it  with  pitch. 

Holland  mixes  lime  or  cement  nith  tar  and  small  coals. 

Ransomc  cements  small  coal  together  by  a  Eolution  of  silicate  of  soda. 

From  the  Admiralty  Coal  Inquiry's  Report  we  obtain  the  following  analyse*  of 
seTural  of  Ibc  more  important  artificial  fuels  :  — 
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FULLING. 


FULGUR  ATION  designates  the  sudden  brightening  of  the  melted  gold  and  silver 
*  in  the  cupel  of  the  assayer,  when  the  last  film  of  yitreous  lead  and  copper  leaves  their 
surface. 

FUIiLER'S  EARTH.  {Terre  ifoulon^Argile,  Smeetique,  Fr;  Walkererde,  Germ.) 
In  geology  this  term  is  applied  to  the  clayey  deposit  which  intervenes  between  the 
calcareous  strata  commonly  known  as  the  Bath  or  Great  Oolite,  and  the  Inferioi 
Oolite.  A  sand  J  argillaceous  earth  b  met  with  in  the  upper  part  of  the  clay  in 
question,  to  which  the  name  Fuller's  earth  was  given  from  its  adaptability  for  fulling 
or  cleansing  cloth,  when  first  woven,  from  grease  and  other  impurities.  The  term 
thus  limited  originally  to  a  particular  stratum  was  subsequently  applied  to  the  entire 
formation  by  Dr.  William  Smith  in  his  classification  of  the  British  strata,  and 
has  ever  since  retained  its  place  in  geological  nomenclature.  The  fuller's  earth 
above  mentioned  was  formerly  procured  in  considerable  quantities  from  the  Downs, 
to  the  south  of  Bath,  whence  it  was  sent  to  the  cloth  factories  of  Gloucestershire. 
Of  late  years,  however,  an  artificial  substitute  has  been  found  in  a  chemical  prepa- 
ration, and  the  demand  for  the  natural  production  has  decreased  so  far,  that  little  or 
none  of  it  is  now  procured  in  the  West  of  England.  The  fuller's  earth  of  Reigate  is 
found  in  strata  of  a  much  more  recent  date  than  those  alluded  to  above,  and  forms  a 
part  of  Xha  Lower  Grecnsand.  —  See  Greensand. 

From  Reigate  12,000  tons  of  dried  fuller's  earth  are  raised  annually.  There  are 
two  varieties,  called  the  blue  and  yellow  ;  their  analyses  are  respectively  — 


Alumina    - 
Silica 
Lime 

Magnesia  - 
Oxide  of  Iron 
Soda 


Blue. 

Yellow. 

18 

11 

42 

44 

A 

5 

2 

2 

6 

10 

5 

5 

884 


The  other  places  from  which  fuller's  earth  has  been  obtained,  are  —  Penenden 
Heath,  Maidstone,  Frome,  I/onsdale,  Coombe  Hay,  English  Coombe,  and  Duncom 
Hill  in  Gloucestershire,  and  at  one  locality  in  Bedfordshire.  —  H.  W.  B. 

FULLERS'  TEAZEL.  Dipsacus  (JfiK  thirst),  so  called  because  the  bases  of 
the  leaves  are,  in  many  species,  connate,  so  that  they  enclose  a  cavity  which  con- 
tains water  ready  to  allay  thirst  The  fullers*  teazel  is  the  Dipsacus  fulbnum ; 
the  bracts  of  the  heads  are  very  spiny,  and  are  much  used  for  carding  cloth.  Con- 
sequently the  teazel  is  cultivated  in  many  parts.  Many  carding  machines  have  been 
introduced,  but  the  best  cloth  weavers  still  prefer  ibe  teazel  for  finishing  their 
cloth. 

FULLING.  The  art  of  cleansing,  scouring,  and  pressing  woollen  manufactures. 
The  object  is  to  render  them  stronger  and  firmer.  It  is  called  also  milling,  because 
the  cloths  are  scoured  by  a  water  milL 

The  principal  parts  of  a  fulling  mill  are  the  wheel  with  its  trundle,  which  gives 
motion  to  the  tree  or  spindle  whose  teeth  communicate  that  motion  to  the  stampers 
or  beaters,  which  fall  into  troughs, 
wherein  the  cloth  is  put,  with  the  fullers* 
earth. 

William  and  Ogle  introduced  in  1825 
some  new  falling  machinery,  designed  to 
act  in  a  similar  way  to  the  ordinary 
stocks,  in  which  cloths  are  beaten,  for 
the  purpose  of  washing  and  thickening 
them ;  but  the  standard  and  the  bed  of 
the  stocks  arc  made  of  iron  instead  of 
wood,  as  heretofore  ;  and  a  steam  vessel 
is  placed  under  the  bed,  for  heating  the 
cloths  during  the  operation  of  fulling, 
whereby  their  appearance  is  said  to  be 
greatly  improved. 

Fig.  884  is  a  section  of  the  fulling 
machine  or  stocks ;  a,  is  a  cast-iron 
pillar,  made  hollow  for  the  sake  of 
lightness;  6,  is  the  bed  of  the  stocks, 
made  also  of  iron,  and  polished  smooth, 

the  side  of  the  stock  being  removed  to  show  the  interior ;  c,  is  the  lever  that 
cjirries  the  beater  d.  The  cloths  are  to  be  placed  on  the  bed  6,  at  bottom,  and  water 
allowed  to  pass  through  the  stock,  when  by  the  repeated  blows  of  the  beater  d,  which 
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is  raiscfl  and  lot  fall  in  the  usual  way,  the  clothe  arc  beaten,  and  become  cleansed 
and  fulled. 

A  part  of  the  bed  at  e  is  made  hollow,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  steam  box,  into 
whicli  steam  from  a  boiler  is  introduced  by  a  pipe  with  a  stop-cock.  This  steam 
lieats  the  bed  of  the  stock,  and  greatly  facilitates,  as  well  as  improves,  the  process  of 
cleansing  and  fulling  the  cloths. 

The  smoothness  of  the  surface  of  the  polished  metal,  of  which  the  bed  of  the  stock 
is  constituted,  is  said  to  be  very  much  preferable  to  the  roughness  of  the  surface  of 
wood  of  ^Thicb  ordinary  fulling  stocks  are  made,  as  by  these  iron  stocks  less  of  tbe  nap 
or  felt  of  the  cloth  is  removed,  and  its  appearance  when  finished  is  very  much  superior 
to  cloths  fulled  in  ordinary  stocks. 

In  the  operation  of  fulling,  the  cloths  are  turned  over  on  the  bed  by  the  falling  of 
the  beaters,  but  this  turning  over  of  the  cloths  will  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon 
the  form  of  the  front  or  breast  of  the  stock.  In  these  improved  stocks,  therefore, 
there  is  a  contrivance  by  which  the  form  of  the  front  may  be  varied  at  pleasure,  in 
order  to  suit  cloths  of  different  qualities  ;  /,  is  a  movable  curved  plate,  constituting 
the  front  of  the  stock;  its  lower  part  is  a  cylindrical  rod,  extending  along  the  entire 
width  of  the  bed,  and  being  fitted  into  a  recess,  forms  a  hinge  joint  ui>on  which  the 
curved  plate  moves  ;  g^  is  ii  rod  attached  to  the  back  of  the  curved  plate  ./J  with  a 
screw  thread  upon  it ;  this  rod  passes  through  a  nut  K  and  by  turning  this  nut,  the  rod  is 
moved  backwardorforward,  and  consequently,  the  position  of  the  curved  plate  altered. 

The  nut  A,  is  a  wheel  with  teeth,  taking  into  two  other  similar  toothed  wheels,  one 
on  each  side  of  it,  which  are  likewise  the  nuts  of  similar  rods  jointed  to  the  back  of 
the  curved  plate/;  by  turning  the  central  wheel,  therefore,  which  may  be  done  by  a 
winch,  the  other  two  wheels  are  turned  also,  and  the  curved  plate  moved  backward  or 
forward.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  plate  there  are  pins  passing  through  curved  slots, 
which  act  as  guides  when  the  plate  is  moved. 

FULiMINATiNG  MERCURY,  C'N-IIg;0^+ Ag.  (dried  at  2120).  The  well 
known  compound  used  for  priming  percussion  caps.  It  was  analysed  many  years 
ago  by  Liebig,  and  subsequently,  by  Gay-Lussac.  Although  chemists  have  long  been 
acquainted  with  the  true  composition  of  fulminic  acid,  and  the  formula  of  fulmin- 
ating mercury  has  also  been  rendered  almost  certain,  no  accurate  analysis  of  the 
latter  compound  was  made  public  until  ISfiS,  when  AL  SchischkofF  published  his  cele- 
brated paper  on  tbe  fulminates.  It  is  singular  that  Liebig  and  Schischkoif  were 
independently  engaged  at  the  same  time  in  investigating  the  products  of  decomposition 
cf  the  fulminates.  The  formula  of  fulminic  acid,  and  also  that  of  fulminating  mercury, 
had  been  deduced  from  the  very  accurate  analysis  of  fulminating  silver  made  by  Gay- 
Lussac  and  Liebig.  A  great  number  of  processes  for  the  preparation  of  fulminating 
mercury  have  been  published.  The  following  are  the  best  as  regards  economy  and 
Certainty. 

1.  One  part  of  mercury  is  to  be  dissolved  in  10  parts  of  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1*4,  and 
the  solution  at  a  temperature  of  130^  F.  is  to  be  poured  into  8*3  parts  of  alcohol,  sp.  gr. 
0-830.  — Z>r.  Ure. 

2.  One  part  of  mercury  is  to  be  dissolved  in  12  parts  of  nitric  acid,  of  sp.  gr.  1  -3.  To 
the  solution  (as  so<m  as  it  has  cooled  to  55°  P.),  8  parts  of  alcohol,  sp.  gr.  0-837,  are  to 
be  added  ;  the  vessel  containing  tlie  mixture  is  to  be  heated  in  boiling  water  until 
thick  white  fumes  begin  to  form.  The  whole  is  then  set  in  a  cool  place  to  deposit  the 
crystals  of  fulminate. —  Crcmascoli. 

3.  One  part  of  mercury  is  to  be  dissolved  in  12  parts  of  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1*340  to 
1*345,  in  a  flask  capable  of  holding  18  times  the  quantity  of  fluid  used.  When  the 
metal  is  dissolved,  the  solution  is  decanted  into  a  second  vessel  containing  5*7  parts  of 
alcohol,  of  90°  to  92°  (Tralies),  then  immediately  poured  back  into  the  first  vessel,  and 
agitated  to  promote  absorption  of  the  nitrous  acid.  In  five  to  ten  minutes  gas  bubbles 
begin  to  rise,  and  there  is  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  a  strongly  refracting, 
specifically  heavier  liquid,  which  must  be  mixed  with  the  rest  by  gentle  agitation.  A 
moment  then  arrives  when  the  liquid  becomes  black  from  separation  of  metallic 
mercury,  and  an  extremely  violent  action  is  set  up,  with  evolution  of  a  thick  white 
vapour,  and  traces  of  nitrous  acid;  this  action  must  be  moderated  by  gradually  pour- 
ing in  5*7  parts  more  of  the  same  alcohol.  The  blackening  then  immediately  dis- 
appears, and  crystals  of  fulminating  mercury  begin  to  separate.  AVhen  the  fluid  has 
become  cold,  all  the  fulminating  mercury  is  found  at  the  bottom.  By  this  method 
not  a  trace  of  mercury  remains  in  solution — Liebig. 

The  fnhninate  in  all  these  processes  is  to  be  collected  on  filters,  washed  with  dis- 
tiUid  water,  and  dried.  The  violent  reaction  which  takes  place  when  the  solution  of 
mercury  reacts  on  the  alcohol  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  operation. 
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With  regard  to  the  economy  of  the  above  raethodi,  it  has  been  found  tba.t  /  «^ 
of  mercury  yields  the  following  proportions  of  fulminate :  — 

1st  process        .-------     1*30 

2nd      „  1-25 

3rd      „  1-53 

C.  G.  F. 

FULMINATING  SILVER,  C*Ag-N*0*.     This  salt  corresponds  in  constitntion  ro 
the  fulminate  of  mercury  ;  it  may  also  be  prepared  by  analogous  processes,  mm\j 
substituting  silver  for  mercury.     Preparation,  ^l,  1  part  of  sUver  is  to  be  dissolved  is 
24  parts  of  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1-5,  previously  mixed  with  an  eqnal  weight  of  vitor. 
To  the  solution  is  to  be  added  alcohol  equal  in  weight  to  nitric  acid.     Produce,  15 
parts  of  fulminating  silver.     2.  1  part  of  silver  is  to  be  dissolved  in  20  parts  of  nitric 
acid,  sp.  gr.  1*33.     To  the  solution  is  to  be  added  27  parts  of  alcohol,  sp.  gr.0-8S2. 
The  mixture  is  to  be  heated  to  boiling,  and,  as  soon  as  it  shows  signs  of  becoming 
turbid,  it  is  to  be  removed  from  tlie  fire,  and  a  quantity  of  alcohol,  equal  io  veigfat  to 
the  first,  is  to  be  poured  in.    The  liquid  is  now  to  be  allowed  to  become  perfectly  cold, 
■when  the  fulminate  will  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  vesseL     Produce,  equal  to  tht 
silver  employed.     3.  I  part  of  silver  is  to  be  dissolved  in  ten  times  its  weight  of  nitric 
acid,  sp.  gr.  1*36.     To  the  solution  is  to  be  added  20  parts  of  alcohol,  sp.  gr.  0-83. 
The  mixture  is  to  be  treated  as  in  the  second  mode  of  preparation,  except  thit  do 
more  alcohol  is  to  be  added.     The  produce  should  be  in  fine  crystals.    Whicheter 
mode  of  preparation  be  selected,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  fearful 
accidents,  that  the  following  precautions  be  attended  to.     The  beakers  or  flasks  em- 
ployed must  be  two  or  three  times  larger  than  is  required  to  hold  the  ingredients,  for 
if,  owing  to  frothing  or  boiling  over,  any  of  the  fluid  happened  to  find  its  way  W  the 
outside,  and  dry  there,  an  explosion  might  ensue.     Care  must  also  be  taken  that  the 
highly  inflammable  vapours  given  off  during  the  preparation  do  not  come  near  any 
flame.     The  salt,  when  formed,  must  be  received  on  a  filter,  and  well  washed  with  cold 
water.     It  is  safer  to  dry  it  spontaneously,  or  over  oil  of  vitriol,  for  although  it  *iB 
endure  aheat  above  that  of  boiling  water  before  exploding,  yet  when  warm,  the  ilightett 
touch  with  a  hard  substance  is  otxcn  sufficient  to  cause  a  terrible  detonation.  A  spatnla 
of  pasteboard  or  very  thin  wood  should  be  employed  to  transfer  it  into  its  receptacle. 
Fulminating  silver  should  not  be  kept  in  glass  vesst'Is,  for  fear  of  the  salt  finding  i^ 
way  between  the  cork  or  stopper,  the  slightest  movement  with  a  view  of  opening  the 
vessel,  being  then  sufficient  to  cause  an  accident     Small  paper  boxes  are  the  safest  to 
keep  it  in. 

Fulminating  silver  gives  a  more  violent  detonation  than  the  corresponding  mercnrial 
compound.  The  presence  of  roughness  or  granular  particles  on  the  sabstmnces  vith 
which  it  may  be  in  contact,  assists  greatly  in  causing  it  to  explode. 

Although  giving  so  violent  an  explosion  when  alone,  it  may  be  burnt  withoat 
danger  when  mixed  with  a  large  excess  of  oxide  of  copper,  as  in  the  ordinary  proccfi 
of  organic  analysis.  It  then  gives  off  a  mixture  of  two  volumes  of  carbonic  acid,  and 
one  volume  of  nitrogen.  Gay-Lussac  and  Liebig  made  an  analysis  of  the  salt  in  this 
manner,  with  the  annexed  results :  — 

Experiment.  Calculation. 

Carbon      -        ,        .  -  7*9  C*  -  -      24         -  -  8-0 

Nitrogen   -         -         -  -  9  2  N«  -  -       28         -  -  9*3 

Silver        ...  -  72*2  Ag«  -  -     216         -  -  72*0 

Oxygen    -        .        -  -  10-7  O*  -  -      32         -  -  10-7 


1 


1000  300  lOOH) 
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FULMINIC  ACID,  C^N^I^O*.  The  acid  contained  in  fuhninadng  mercury;  it 
does  not  appear  to  exist  in  a  free  state. 

FUMIGATION  is  the  employment  of  fumes  or  vapours  to  purify  articles  of  ap- 
parel, and  goods  or  apartments  supposed  to  be  imbued  with  some  infectious  or  con- 
tagious poison  or  fumes.  The  vapours  of  vinegar,  the  fumes  of  bnming  sulphur, 
explosion  of  gunpowder,  have  been  long  prescribed  and  practised,  but  they  have  in 
all  probability  little  or  no  eflicacy.  The  diffusion  of  such  powerful  agents  as  chlorine 
gas,  muriatic  acid  gas,  or  nitric  acid  vapour,  should  alone  be  trusted  to  for  the 
destruction  of  morbific  effluvia.     See  Disinfectants. 

FUMITORY.  A  bitter  herb,  Fuman'a  officinalis.  It  grows  abundantly  in  thit 
country,  and  was  at  one  time  used  in  medicine.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Latia 
word  fumus,  smoke,  on  account  of  its  smoke-like  smell.  The  French  call  it 
fumeterre,  whence  our  uume  fumitory. 
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"PUXGI.    One  of  the  orders  into  ^rhich  the  Thalhtgen<t  are  divided,  comprehending 
^«e  mashrooms.     The  fiingi  are  cellular  planf,  which  generally  appear  in  the  form 

^f  a  more  or  less  rounded  thallus  supported  upon  a  stalk,  and  with  spores  or  seeds  on 

^ne  under  surface  or  gills,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  hymenium.     Upwards  of  4,(»0t)  species 

®f  fungi  have  been  enumerated  by  botanists.     The  common  mushroom,  the  Agaricus 

^o^fkstriit,  is  used  in  this  country  as  an  nrticie  of  food,  and  the  sauce  called  Ketchup 

^t  Catsup  is  made  from  it     The  fairy-ring  mushroom,  Agaricus  pratensis^  is  also  an 

5<iiMe  plant,  and  is  used  for  mixin/j  with  rich  sauces.     The  truffle.  Tuber  ciburium, 

'«  also  a  mushroom.     The  commercial  value  of  this  fungus  is  very  great.     Heyond 

these  there  arc  none  of  the  fungi  which  have  any  practical  uses  in  this  country. 

Many  of  the  smriller  fungi  are  most  destructive  in  their  nature.     Ueccntly  fungus 

A>rmations  have  been  detected  in  our  cotton  goods  sent  to  India,  and  the  result  has 

Wen  most  serious  to  our  trade  in  these  goods. 

FUR.  (Fourrure,  Fr. ;  Peh^  Germ.)  Fur  may  be  strictly  distinguished  as  the  short 
fioe  soft  hair  of  certain  animals,  growing  thick  on  the  skin,  and  distinguished  from  the 
liair,  which  is  longer  and  coarser.  The  term  is,  however,  used  sometimes  very  l:)()sely, 
*Bd  includes  those  skins  which  are  covered  with  hair.  Fur  is  one  of  the  most  perfect 
■kon-conductors  of  heat,  and  consequently  we  find  the  animals  of  the  colder  regions  of 
the  earth  clothed  Mith  this  substance,  and  hence  man  has  adopted  it  as  the  warmest 
of  clothing. 

To  the  ailmirable  report  made  by  Messrs.  J.  A.  Nicholay  and  James  B.  Bevington,  on 
the  furs  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  following  particulars. 

The  Russian  Sable  {Musiela  ziheliina).  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI I i.,  by  a  law 
"to  regulate  the  expenses  of  difforent  classes,  and  to  distin«;uish  them  by  peculiarity  of 
^»>ftame,the  use  of  sable  was  confined  to  the  nobility  above  the  rank  of  viscount.  It 
%8  Stated  that  25,000  skins  are  annually  collected  in  the  Russian  territories.  'J'he  fur 
fs  brown,  with  some  grey  spots  on  the  head ;  the  darker  varieties  are  the  most  valuable, 
a  tingle  skin  of  a  fine  dark  colour  being  sold  for  as  much  as  nine  pounds,  though  th«j 
«Terage  valae  does  not  exceed  two  or  three.  The  Russian  sable  is  sometimes  con« 
founded  with  the  Hudson*s  Bay  sable,  but  to  the  furrier  the  former  is  easily  dis- 
tingoishable  from  the  length  and  fullness,  as  well  as  the  darker  colour,  of  the  fur. 

HcDSOx's  Bay  Sable  (iViw/^/a  Canadensis^.  As  the  natural  colour  of  this  skin  is 
moch  lighter  than  the  prevailing  taste,  it  is  the  practice  to  dye  many  of  them  a 
darker  colour,  and  the  furs  thus  treated  are  scarcely  inferior  to  the  Russian  or  true 
sable.     Not  less  than  120,000  skins  are  annuiliy  imported  into  this  country. 

Pine  Marten  or  Bacm  (^Miistein  abutum).  The  animals  producing  this  skin  pre 
fonnd  in  extensive  forests  in  the  north  of  Kurope.  The  skins  arc  distinguished  from 
the  stone  martin  by  the  yellow  colour  of  the  throne.  These  skins  are  d)  ed  to  imitate 
real  sable. 

Stoxe  Marten  (Musfela  sarorum).  This  is  frequently  called  French  sable,  from 
the  fact  that  the  French  furriers  excel  in  dyeing  this  skin.  The  stone  marten  is  dis- 
tributed through  most  European  countries.  The  under  fur  is  a  bluish  white,  with  the 
top  hairs  a  dark  brown,  the  throat  being  generally  a  pure  white,  by  which  it  is 
distinguished. 

FiSHEB.  These  skins  are  larger  than  the  sables,  and  the  fur  is  longer  and  fuller; 
about  11.000  of  these  skins  are  annually  brought  from  America.  The  tail,  which  is 
long,  round,  and  gradually  tapering  to  a  point,  was  formerly  used  as  the  common 
omauient  V^  a  national  cap  worn  by  the  Jew  merchants  of  Poland. 

Mink  {Mustela  vison).  There  were  245,000  skins  of  this  little  animal  brought  to 
this  ctmntry  in  1850.  The  fur  resembles  sable  in  colour,  but  is  considerably  shorter 
and  more  glossy. 

Ermine  (Mustela  erminea).  This  animal  is  similar  in  form  and  habit  to  the 
common  weasel  of  this  country,  but  in  Siberia,  Russia,  and  Norway,  from  ^\  hence  the 
skins  are  imported ;  the  little  animal  during  winter  becomes  as  white  as  the  snowy 
rej^ions  it  inhabits,  and  is  esteemed  the  whitest  fur  known,  though  in  summer  its 
dress  is  a  dingy  brown.  The  tail  of  the  skin,  of  which  the  lower  half  is  jet  black  is 
usually  introduced  as  an  ornament  to  the  purely  white  fur.  In  Edward  lll.'s  reign, 
the  use  of  ermine  was  restricted  to  the  roval  familv. 

Fitch  or  Polecat  (Mustela  putonits\  pro<luced  throughout  Europe  and  in  our 
own  country.  This  animal  has  a  soft  black  fur  with  a  rich  yellow  ground.  The 
natural  smell  of  this  fur  is  unpleasant  and  difficult  to  overcome. 

North  American  Skunk  (Mephitis  Americana).  These  skins  are  imported  by 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The  animal  from  which  it  is  obtained  is  allie<l  to  the 
polecat  of  Europe.  The  fur  is  a  soft  black,  with  two  white  stripes  running  from  the 
head  to  the  tail.     This  fur  is  not  much  used  in  this  country. 

KoUNSKT  (MusUla  Siberica).     The  Tartar  sable,  which  is  of  a  bright  yellow 
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colour.     It  is  sometimes  used  in  its  natural  state,  but  is  more  frequently  dyed  hroTs 
to  imitate  other  sable,  to  'which  it  bears  a  stnmfr  resemblance.     It  is  remarkuM-*  j^^ 
the  uniformity  of  its  colour,  having  no  sj>ot  or  difference  of  shade  in  any  part  o/'rA- 
lH)dy.     The  tail  which  is  of  the  same  colour,  is  exclusively  used  for  the  Ik'St  arf.vi 
pencils. 

Mu.sK  Rat  or  Musquash  (Fiber  zihethicuA)^  an  inhabitant  of  the  swamps  ind 
rivers  of  Amc'rica.  About  a  million  skins  are  brought  to  this  country  anou:i//r. 
The  fur  resembles  that  of  the  beaver,  and  was  used  by  hat  manufacturers.  The  ^kl^$ 
arc  also  dyed  by  the  furrier,  and  manufactured  into  many  cheap  and  useful  artidt^ 

Nutria  or  CovroN  (Mi/opotamus  coi/pua).  This  animal  is  larger  than,  but  wim?- 
wliat  similar  to,  the  miu>({uash;  it  inhabits  the  banks  of  rivers  iu  Buenos  Ayitsaad 
Chili.     But  few  of  those  skins  are  now  imimrted. 

IIamstek  {Cricctus  vubjaris)^  a  native  of  Germany,  where  not  less  than  100,000 
skins  are  annually  collected.  It  has  a  poor,  short,  and  coarse  fur,  which  is  almost 
exclusively  used  for  cloak  linings  by*  the  Greeks.  The  colour  of  the  back  is  a  reddish 
brown,  the  belly  black,  with  a  few  light  spots. 

Pkkwitzkt.  The  skin  of  this  animal  is  marked  like  tortoise  shell;  it  is  brought 
from  the  southern  extremities  of  Asiatic  Russia.  It  is  chiefly  used  by  the  Russiau 
for  cloak  liuing. 

Hkaver  {Castor  Ameriramis).  This  beautiful  fur  is  sometimes  used  for  articles  of 
drvss.  In  order  to  prepare  the  skin  for  this  appropriation,  the  coarse  Lairs  are  re- 
moved, and  the  surface  cut  by  a  very  ingenious  machine,  somewhat  similar  to  that 
usimI  in  dressing  cloth.  The  skin  thus  prepared  has  a  beautiful  appeaniDce,  not 
unlike  the  costly  South  Sea  otter,  and  has  the  advantage  of  durability  and  lightness. 

Ottkii  (Ltitra  iiz/yam,  Liitra  Canadcniis).  Of  the  British  otter  about  5iH) skins 
are  collected  annually,  'l^he  large  quantity  used  by  the  Russians  and  Chinuse  ii 
derived  principally  from  North  America. 

Ska  Otteii  {Enhydra  viarina).  The  sea  otter  has  a  very  thick,  soft,  woolly  fjffi 
and  is  most  highly  prized  by  the  Russians  and  (Chinese,  to  whom  most  of  the  skiM 
are  exported.  The  animal  is  found  in  the  North  Pacific  from  Kamtiichatkato  the 
Yellow  Sea,  on  the  Asiatic  coasts,  aud  from  Alaska  to  California  on  the  American  coasts^ 

Seal  iPhoca).     There  are  numerous  varieties  of  these  animals,  which  arc  found oo 
the  western  coasts  of  these  islands,  and  in  immense  numbers  on  the  shores  of  Labrador, 
Gretiuland,   and  Newfoundland.     The  greater  portion  of  the  skins  imported  are 
tanned  and  enamelled  with  black  varnish  for  ladies*  shoes ;  other  descriptions  are 
well  adapted  for  fur.     Before  they  can  be  used  as  a  fur,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  tke 
very  coarse  hairs  which  cover  a  beautifully  fine  and  silky  fur.     By  shaving  the  felt 
to  half  its  natural  sub^tance,  the  roots  of  the  coarse  hairs  are  cut  through,  and  they 
easily  fall  out,  but  the  same  eifect  is  produced  by  the  natural  process  of  fermentatioD, 
which  ensues  when  the  skins  arc  properly  prepared  and  allowed  to  remain  together. 
This  fur  is  rarely  used  in  its  natural  state,  but  is  dyed  a  deep  vandyke  brown,  when  it 
lias  the  appearance  of  the  richest  velvet. 

Fox.  Of  foxes'  skins  brought  to  this  country  there  are  many  Tarieties :  the  black 
and  silver  foxes  ( Vuipes  fulviis^  var.  argentatus)  from  the  Arctic  regions  are  the  moit 
valuable.  They  are  purchased  for  the  Russian  market,  being  highly  prized  in  that 
country.  The  cross  and  red  foxes  are  used  by  the  Russians,  Turks,  and  Greeks  ^or 
cloak  linings  and  colhirs.  The  blue  and  white  foxes  are  used  in  this  and  other 
countries  for  ladies'  dresses ;  the  white  foxes  (  Vulpes  layopus)  are  represented  by  arctic 
travellers  as  exceedingly  numerous,  and  emigrating  in  troops  over  the  frozen  seas  at  the 
approach  of  the  rigorous  season. 

Wolverine  (Guh  luscus).  The  glutton  of  old  writers.  The  fur  is  generally  a 
dark-brown,  passing  into  a  black  in  winter. 

Beau  ( Ursus).  The  skin  of  the  black  bear  is  used  for  military  purposes,  for  nut 
and  carriage  hammer-cloths.  The  fur  of  the  brown  or  Isabella  bir  (^Urtua  Itabd' 
Units)  has  frequently  been  very  fashiimable  in  this  country. 

The  skins  of  the  hare,  and  the  rabbit,  scarcely  require  notice. 

The  Squirrei.,  especially  the  Siberian  squirrel,  is  much  sought  for.  It  is  said  that 
15,000,000  of  these  skius  are  annually  collected  in  Russia,  and  of  these,  3,000,000  are 
sent  to  this  couutrv. 

Chinchilla  (Chinchilla  laniffcra).  There  are  two  varieties  of  Chinchilla,  the 
produce  of  South  America.  Our  chief  supply  is  from  Buenos  Ayres  and  Arica. 
The  skius  from  the  former  locality  are  of  a  silvery  grey.  Those  from  Arica  arc  the 
darkest  and  best  coloured  skins. 

Raccoon  (Procyon  totor)^  this  fur  is  used  for  lining  coats. 

<.:at  (^Felix  domesticus).  In  Holland,  the  cat  is  bred  for  its  fur ;  it  is  fed  on  fish  and 
carefully  tended  until  the  fur  arrives  at  perfection. 

Canada  Ltnx  (Fdix  Canadensis),  This  fur  is  not  much  used  in  this  country, 
but  it  is  prepared  and  exported  for  the  American  market. 
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Fwrs  and  SkinM  imporUd, 


Deer,  undressed    -        -        •        - 

ises 

1864 

Komber. 

Computed 
real  yalue. 

'Nnmber. 

Computed 
real  value. 

73,634 

£11,446 

131,105 

£21,352 

,,     tanned  or  dressed 

13,784 

2,756 

10,485 

2,096 

Ermine         -        -        .        .        - 

225,402 

11,264 

131,296 

6,568 

Fitch   -                 .        .        .        - 

166,827 

18,501 

110,630 

14,351 

Fisher                    .        -        -        - 

13,973 

17,715 

11,261 

16,120 

Fox,  Silver 

1,678 

12,505 

1,453 

11,682 

„     other  sorts    -        -        -        - 

76,854 

37,563 

71,141 

33,477 

Goat,  undressed    -        .        •        . 

577,508 

74.449 

607,195 

71,645 

„     tanned  or  dressed 

1,765,156 

162,934 

1,854,251 

163,990 

Bear 

11,895 

17,402 

13,311 

21,047 

Beaver         -        -        -        -        - 

142,159 

52,820 

181,028 

52,343 

Coney  ----.- 

772,482 

13,396 

538,676 

3,611 

Elid,  undressed      .... 

14,980 

749 

57,891 

2,897 

„    tanned  or  dressed  -        -        - 

307,004 

25,616 

392,674 

33,166 

T«amb,  undressed  .... 

1,845,420 

81,461 

1,383,569 

61,959 

„      tanned  or  dressed 

29,743 

2,445 

56.359 

4,417 

Lynx  ------ 

8,883 

3,923 

7,456 

4,398 

Marten         -        .        -        -        - 

150,985 

116,613 

146,883 

94,100 

Musquash     -        -        -        -        - 

2,199,883 

87,776 

1,952,562 

67,243 

Nutria          -        .         .        -        . 

236,776' 

8,958 

115,010 

6,487 

Otter,  common     -        -        -        . 

20,831 

12,986 

21,319 

14,461 

»      sea 

378 

4,886 

641 

7,891 

Racoon         ..... 

493,206 

69,587 

639,657 

74,538 

Sable 

2,311 

8,570 

2,095 

3,331 

Seal 

555,334 

107,803 

342,833 

59,819 

Sheep,  undressed  -        -        -        - 

1,658,052 

153,944 

2,436,287 

184,061 

„      tanned  or  dressed 

1,435,127 

65,182 

1,503,338 

71,169 

Squirrel,  or  Calabor      .        .        - 

382,699 

6,377 

359,808 

5,992 

Chinchilla 

38,560 

4,495 

60,190 

9.770 

Kolinski       -         .         -        .        - 

66,885 

11.705 

54,945 

6,871 

Wolf 

9,389 

2,539 

6,522 

3,402 

The  importance  of  the  trade  in  furs  and  skins  will  be  rendered  evident  f^m  the 
preceding  accounts.  It  would  have  been  desirable  to  have  separated  the  furs,  strictly 
so  called,  from  the  skins,  but  this  has  not  been  found  practicable  with  anything  like 
accuracy  ;  the  returns  are  therefore  given  under  the  heads  adopted  by  the  Customs. 

Furs  are  subject  to  injury  by  several  species  of  moths,  whose  instinct  leads  them  to 
deposit  their  eggs  at  the  roots  of  the  fine  hair  of  animals. 

Linnseus  mentions  five  species  that  prey  upon  cloth  and  furs,  of  which  Tinea  peUi- 
onella,  T.  vestionella  and  71  tapelzeUa  are  the  most  destructive.  No  sooner  is  the 
worm  hatched  than  it  eats  its  path  through  the  fur,  and  continues  increasingly 
destructive  until  it  arrives  at  its  full  growth,  and  forms  itself  a  silken  covering,  from 
which,  in  a  short  time,  it  again  emerges  a  perfect  moth. 

Another  cause  of  tho  decay  of  fur  is,  the  moisture  to  which  they  are  frequently 
exposed ;  the  delicate  structure  of  the  fine  under  fur  cannot  be  preserved  when  any 
dampness  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  skin.  This  fact  is  well  known  to  the  leather 
manufacturer,  who,  having  wetted  his  skins,  allows  them  to  remain  in  a  damp  cellar 
for  a  few  days,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  hair,  which  is  pulled  out  with  the 
greatest  facility,  after  remaining  only  one  week  in  a  moist  condition.  It  follows  from 
these  observations,  that  to  preserve  the  furs  it  is  necessary  to  keep  them  dry,  and  to 
protect  them  fi*om  moths ;  if  exposed  to  rain  or  damp,  they  must  be  dried  at  a  mode- 
rate distance  fh)m  the  fire ;  and  when  put  by  for  the  summer,  should  be  combed  and 
beaten  with  a  small  cane,  and  very  carefully  secured  in  a  dry  brown  paper  or  box, 
into  which  moths  cannot  enter.  During  the  summer,  they  should  be  examined  once 
a  month,  to  be  again  beaten  and  aired,  if  the  situation  in  which  they  have  been  placed 
be  at  all  damp.  With  these  precautions,  the  most  valuable  furs  may  be  preserved 
uninjured  for  many  years. 

FURNACE.  The  constmction  of  furnaces  for  the  more  important  metallurgical 
operations  will  be  found  under  the  heads  of  the  different  *metals,  for  the  separation 
of  which  from  their  ores  they  have  been  employed.     All  the  arrangements  of  the 
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BuBT  FcTBHAce,  Pddhlino  FiTRNACB,  uid  Hbbeatixo  FiTiiHAC«,»tll  bcfimdoAt 
Iboh.  Under  tfae  heads  of  Coffer,  Tim,  Lead,  Siltrb,  Zikc  &c.  vill  b«  iaa!M 
the  fumaces  luFd  in  the  prodaction  of  those  m«tali. 

Id  like  mBnner,  tbe  several  kiodi  of  farnncCT  nnplnjed  in  Glasi  and  olbtrmih 
facturea  reqajring  tbe  application  of  beat,  are  deicribed  in  their  ropectiTe  plwd 

There  remaini,  therefore,  onlj  one  nr   (iro  very  ingenioiu   fbnni  of  finatc. 
by  which  great  heal  can  be  obtained,  for  any  purpoae,  to  be  mentioned  in  Ibii  pha 

Fmmact  b/  aaof—Vader  AssiT  a  fornace  cooitnicted  by  Meun.  Atftjciod 
D'Arcet    is  -mentioned,  which   gives  esia 

some  peculiar  facilitiel  and  economy 
to  the  pmcess  by  fire. 

It  had  originally  a  small  ^ir  of 
bellows  attached  to  it,  for  raiaiDg  the 
heat  rapidly  to  the  proper  Titrifyiog 
pilch.     This  is  not  aliowa  in  the  pre- 

The  furnace  is  17i  inches  high  and 
"J  inches  wide,  made  irf  pottery  or 
fine  clay,  as  rpprcaented  In  Jig,  R84a, 
Buppnrted  on  a  table  baling  a  pair  of 
bellows  bcDCath  it.  Tbe  laboratory  is 
Bl  b,  the  blow  pipe  of  the  bellowi  at  d, 
with  a  itop  cock,  and  the  dome  is  snr- 
moanted  by  a  chimney  a  c,  in  whose 
lower  part  there  is  an  opening  with  a 
sliding  door  for  the  introdoolion  of 
charcoal  fuel.  The  famucc  ia  formed 
in  three  pieces;  a  dome,  a  body,  and 
an  ash  pii.  A  pair  of  tongs,  a  stoking 
hook,  and  cupel,  are  seen  on  the  right 
hand  ;  and  the  plan  of  the  stoneware 
grate  pierced  with  conical  holes  and  a 
poker  are  seen  to  the  left 

Giu  Famacei,  Ons  has  been  em- 
ployed, of  late,  with  mneh  advantage 
for  healing  craciblea,  and  many  forma 
of  burnen  have  hi'cn  introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  s«cb  jets  aa 
will  yield  the  proper  quanlity  of  gns, 
and  unite  it  with  the  right  proportion 
of  air,  for  prodacing  the  most  intense 
heat;  which  can  be  applied  i. 


thefis 


The 


of    whalcT 


f  of  t1 


kind    i 

icrcased  by  surrounding 

I  a  jacket  of  lire  clay  or 

ucting  substance,  which 

will  prevent  tbe  dissipation  of  heat  by  radiation.    By  altending  to  Ihi^ a  nry  hi^ 

tctnperatnre  may  he  produced  with  but  a  small  expeiiditure  of  gw. 

Gr/^^'j  Blast  G.<t  F«nutn.     This  ia  a  more  powerful  aupBratnn,  adnrttd  fi 
metalluTgic  opcroliona,   auch    as   fusing   con-  -b,. 

siderable  masses  of  molal,  assaying,  roasting, 
»■-       '•  -ionsiata  of  two  parts;  Eiat,  of  a  par- 
irm  of  gat-bunUT,  which  is  anpplied 
at  the  usual  presauro,  nud  with  a  blast 
inpplied  by  bellows 


at  which  the  gas  is  supplied!  and  seoondty. 
of  a  furnart,  which  ia  bulk  up  in  a  particular 
manner,  round  the  flame  produced  by  the 
gas- burner  and  ihe  crucible  exposed  to  ignition. 
The  object  of  this  particular  construction  is  to 
accumulate  and  conceolrale  in  afocusihe  henl 
produced  by  the  pas  flame,  and  to  make  it 
expend  its  entire  power  upon  aoy  ohject  placed 
in  that  focus. 

This  apparatot  can  bo  made  of  Tarious  sixe 
t£)Viired  ttota  it. 


,  according  to  the  uDomt  of  ««A 
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Tbe  gaa-himer  U  a  eylindrical  iron  reservoir  shown  in  section  ukfig,  884&,  which  it 
dimwn  on  a  scale  of  one -third  the  full  size.  It  contaiDS  two  chamhers,  not  in  com- 
manication  with  one  another.  Into  the  upper  chamber,  gas  is  allowed  to  pass  by  the 
tube  marked  Gas.  Into  the  lower  chamber,  air  is  forced  by  the  tube  marked  Air. 
The  upper  part  of  this  burner  is  an  inch  thick  in  the  metal  Through  this  solid 
roof  holes  from  6  to  26  in  number  are  bored  for  the  escape  of  the  gas.  The  number 
of  holes  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  heating  power  required  from  the  burners. 
The  air  passes  from  the  lower  chamber,  through  a  series  of  metal  tubes,  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  gas-holes,  and  continued  to  the  surface  of  the  burner,  so  that  the  gas 
and  air  do  not  mix  until  both  have  left  the  gas-burner,  and  then  a  current  of  air  is 
blown  through  the  middle  of  each  jet  of  gas.  The  bottom  of  the  gas-burner  is 
made  to  unscrew,  and  the  division  between  the  two  chambers,  which  carries  the  air 
tubes,  is  easily  removable  for  the  purpose  of  being  cleaned.  The  Gas  and  Aia 
|upes  generally  used  in  the  inventor^s  experiments  were  both  half  an  inch  in  the  bore 
and  ten  inches  long,  the  gas  had  usually  a  pressure  of  half  an  inch  of  water,  and 
the  blast  of  air  about  ten  times  that  pressure.  The  quantity  of  gas  used  in  nn  hour 
was  about  100  cubic  feet.  The  stopcock  which  supplied  it  had  a  bore  of  half  an 
ioch.  The  round  rod  represented  at  the  bottom  of  the  burner,^.  8846,  is  intended 
to  fit  it  to  the  support 

When  the  gas  is  lighted  and  the  blast  of  air  is  put  on,  the  flame  produced  by  the 
gas-burner  is  quite  blue,  and  free  from  smoke.  It  is  two  inches  in  diameter  and 
three  inches  high,  and  Uie  point  of  greatest  heat  is  about  two  inches  above  the  flat 
free  of  the  gas-burner.  Above  this  steady  blue  flame  there  rises  a  flickering  ragged 
flame,  several  inches  in  height,  varying  with  the  pressure  of  the  gaa.  In  the  blue 
flame,  thin  platinum  wires  fuse  readily. 

When  the  gas  is  burning  in  this  manner,  and  the  apparatus  is  attached  to  flexible 
tabes,  the  burner  may  be  inverted  or  held  sideways,  without  disturbing  the  force  or 
regularity  of  the  flame,  so  that  the  flame  may  be  directed  into  a  furnace  at  the  bottom, 
the  top,  or  the  side,  as  circumstances  may  require. 

Th«  following  articles  are  used  in  building  up  the  gas  furnace  fbr  diiFerent 
experiments.  They  vary  in  size  according  to  the  volume  of  the  crucible,  or  the 
weight  of  the  metal  to  be  heated. 

I.  A  circular  plate  of  flre-clay,  two  inches  thick,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre, 
exactly  fitting  the  upper  part  of  the  gas-burner,  which  is  made  to  enter  into  the 
hole  three  quarters  of  an  inch.  In  external  diameter,  this  clay  plate  agrees  with 
each  aixe  of  the  furnace. 

S.  A  cylinder  of  fire-clay,  of  which  two  pieces  are  required  to  constitute  the  body 
of  each  Aimuce.  In  the  middle  of  each  cylinder,  a  trial  hole  is  made,  one  inch  in 
diameter,  to  which  a  fire-clay  stopper  is  adapted. 

3.  A  fire-clay  cylinder,  closed  at  one  end,  and  pierced  near  the  open  end  with  six 
holea  of  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  thickness  of  the  clay  is  immaterial.  This 
cylinder  is  three  inches  in  diameter. 

4.  A  circular  plate  of  fire-clay,  two  and  a  half  inches  or  three  inches  in  diameter, 
and  one  inch  thick.     Similar  pieces  half  an  inch  thick  are  useful. 

5.  A  cylinder  of  plumbago,  to  be  usefl  as  a  crucible  support  It  is  three  inches  in 
inside  diameter,  one  inch  in  height,  and  pierced  with  twelve  holes  of  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  bore. 

6.  A  similar  cylinder  of  plumbago  two  or  three  inches  high,  pierced  with  twenty- 
foar  holes  of  three-eighths  of  an  inch  bore. 

7.  A  thin  plate  of  plumbago,  three  inches  in  diameter,  viz.  of  the  same  diameter 
aa  the  cylinder  of  5  and  6.  It  has  a  small  hole  in  the  middle,  and  being  of  soft 
material,  the  hole  can  be  easily  cut  or  filled  to  suit  crucibles  of  any  desired  size. 

To  suit  die  larger  kind  of  crucibles  and  furnaces,  cylinders  are  made  resembling 
the  above  in  form  hut  of  greater  diameter. 

As  in  all  cases  the  heating  power  of  the  gas  fhmace  spreads  laterally  and  does 
n<4  rise  vertically,  the  most  advisable  form  of  the  crucibles  required  for  use  in  it,  is 
tkart  and  broody  not  tall  and  narrow,  and  the  supporting  %^Ae 

cylinders  must  be  shaped  accordingly.  No  fire-bars  or 
gratca  must  be  used  to  support  the  crucibles  in  this  gas  fur- 
nace, beeanse  no  material  formed  into  narrow  ban  can  suffi- 
cienUy  withstand  its  power  of  fusion  and  combustion. 

8.  A  plumbago  cylinder,  or  crucible  jacket,  two  and  a  half 
inchea  high,  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  and  a 
Quarter  of  an  inch  thick  in  the  walls.  It  has  six  holes  of 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  diameter  near  one  end. 

9.  A  circular  cover  or  dome  {fig.  884c)  flanged  at  the  bottom,  and  having  a  knob  or 
handle  at  the  top.    It  is  pierced  with  twenty-four  holes  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
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ro  rowt  near  t)i«  botlrm.     Thu  dome,  when  of  imall  m, 
made  of  plumbigOi  »hfn  large,  of  fire-eUj-  "^*' 

10.  Plumbago  crucibles  made  irith  a  Miid  OTetbaogiDg  rim,  the  jue  at  Thick^^  i 
ta  Bospead  tbe  cmciblis  over  the  gas-bumer,  by  means  of  the  cjlinden  Ha(.i^B^ 
6.    When  the  crucibles  are  too  nnall  to  fit  the  cjlinders,  the  flat-plate  No.  T,  iilf«^ 
to  fit  thp  crucible,  and  ii  theo  placed  on  the  cjlinder,  to  whose  diameter  il      i 
adapted. 

Ueaidfs  thcto  pieces  of  fire-claj  and  plumbago,  it  il  necessary  to  be  prorMtd  n'tt  j 

a   strong  iron   (ripod,  to  luilaio  the  furnace ;  an  iron  pan,  in  which  to  plM  tb  i 

furnace  ;  and  a  quantity  of  graTcI,  or  rounded  flinis,  not  leu  than  half  an  iiel,  icr  j 

more  than  one  inch  in  diameter.    These  pebbles  form  an  essential  part  of  tk  (M-  I 

Other  forms  of  Griffin's  gas  furnace  will  be  fonnd  fally  described  in  WilB' 
"  Dictionary  of  Chemistry." 

Mr.  George  Cote  has  patented  a  gas-fuTOBCe  of  great  power  and  utility,  iliich  k 
tbus  describes; — 

Gore'$  noB  palml  gal  fimact  for  txptrimtnlal  and  olher 


X  inches  diameter. 


end>,Ti[ltl 
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e  inches  high  and 
hole  in  its  side  near  the  bottom  (o  leao  inui  ine 
chimney  ;  it  is  covered  by  a  movable  plate  of  fire- 
clay, D,  with  a  hole  in  its  centre  for  introduction 
or  removal  of  the  crucible,  &c,;  this  hole  is  closed 
by  a  perforated  plug  of  clay,  c,  for  access  to  the 
cootents  of  (he  crucible,  and  thai  again  is  closed 
by  another  clay  stopper  D.  E  is  a  chitiincy  of 
sheet  iron  about  five  or  six  feel  high,  kept  upright 
by  a  ring  of  iron,  F,  attached  to  the  top  of  the 
furnace.  The  fire-clay  cylinder  is  enclosed  in  a 
shett-iron  casing  with  a  bottom  of  iron,  to  which 
are  fixed  three  iron  legs,  a.  An  iron  lube  u,  wiih 
a  prolongation  i,  GU]>ports  by  meaos  of  the  screw, 
■I,  llie  burner  s.  and  iu  tube  t,  which  is  open  at 
both  ends.  Gas  is  supplied  to  Che  burner  by  means 
of  thu  tag,  M,  which  bus  a  small  index,  n,  atrscbed 
to  it  for  assistance  in  adjusling  the  gtis.  Inside 
the  Inrger  cylinder  is  another  fire. clay  cylinder  or 
cupola,  o,  with  open  ends,  and  with  three  projec- 
(ions  of  fire-clay,  f,  for  supporting  tbe  crucible,  tn 
it  is  kept  steady  by  means  of  three  fire-clay 
marbles,  n.  The  gas-bumer  is  a  thin  metal  cy- 
linder, deeply  corrugated  at  its  upper  end,  with 
the  corrngalions  diminishing  lo  nothing  at  its 
lower  end. 

The  action  of  this  furnace  is  as  follows:— Gas 
is  admitted  to  the  open  tube,  l,  by  the  tap.  x;  it 
there  mixes  with  air  to  form  a  Desrly  explosive 
mixture,  which  ascends  through  the  burner,  and 

bums  in  the  clay  cylinder,  o,  being  supplied  with  the  remainder  of  nir  ii«e««aT7  to 
eompleic  conibuslion  through  the  tube  h,  to  the  outer  snrfaec  of  the  flame,  by  means 
of  the  spaces  betwevn  tlic  corrugations.  The  flame  and  products  of  comboMion 
pass  np  through  (he  cylinder  0,  and  then  downwards  outside  it  to  the  thimoey,  the 
focus  of  greolCHt  heat  being  at  t*. 

Il  is  important  in  using  (his  famaee  that  the  burner  is  placed  qnite  in  the  cenM 
of  tbe  bottom  of  (he  tube  o;  also  lliat  a  crucible  of  not  too  large  or  not  too  ani^ 
dimensions  be  selected.  The  most  suitable  way  of  supijorting  a  smaller  cmdble  is 
by  placing  il  in  a  larger  one  that  baa  had  lis  uppir  parts  broken  off.  If  desirably  a 
little  clay  luting  may  be  placed  round  the  top  edce  of  the  iron  casing  to  exclude  air 
nit  and  the  cylinder ;  also  a  little  thin  elay  intinn  upon  the  part  irf 

■~  '■ -•■■-  (he  inner  cylinder,  o,  rests!  «     1~"        P-" 

plugs  c  and  D  sre  removed,  a  light  held  amdt  ibe 
iijicuiug,  nuu  lui-  goB  lumea  on  full.  Should  the  flame  blow  down  to  Iho  bottom  of 
Ibe  lube,  L,  on  ligliling  (which,  however,  rarely  occurs  unless  the  furnace  is  already 
hot),  the  gas  must  be  (urneil  off,  and  the  bottom  of  l  momentarily  closed  wbibl 
lighting  the  gas  or,  before.  Should  the  Banie  not  burn  down  to  the  burner,  but  ooIt 
bum  St  Ibe  orifice  in  (he  clay  pla(e,  n,  it  must  at  once  be  eitioKUished  and  TelighU4 
otherwise  sonic  of  the  gaseous  mixture  will  pass  into  Ihc  chimney  unbumed,  and 
subsequently  i^tnite  and  cause  an  explnsion.  A  Urge  fiuae  now  issues  from  the  tap 
orifice,  and  is  while  if  too  much  gas  is  on,  and  chiefly  violet  or  red  with  the  proper 


(he  bottom  of  me  inrnacc  wDere 
In  lighting  the  furnaeo,  llie 
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quantity;  it  should  now  be  coarsely  adjusted  until  these  appearances  are  presented. 
The  annular  plug,  c,  should  now  be  inserted,  which  will  compel  it  to  pass  down- 
wards to  the  chimney,  and  as  soon  as  the  small  remaining  flame,  now  issuing,  dis- 
appears or  nearly  disappears,  as  it  will  in  a  few  seconds,  the  small  stopper,  d,  should 
also  be  inserted.     In  lieu  of  this,  the  large  flame  may  be  deflected  against  the 
chimney  by  means  of  a  piece  of  sheet-iron  until  it  withdraws  inwards  as  before 
mentioned ;  the  two  plugs  may  then  be  reinserted.     The  gas-tap  may  now  be  partly 
adjusted.     The  crucible  should  be  placed  in  the  furnace  after  the  act  of  lighting  the 
gas,  but  not  immediately  after  if  the  furnace  is  cold,  or  explosions  may  occur  by  un- 
burned  gaseous  mixture  passing  the  crucible  into  the  chimney  and  igniting  after- 
wards.    After  about  five  minutes  the  gas  should  be  slowly  adjusted,  until  a  sound  is 
heard  inside  like  a  series  of  small  explosions.     This  sound  is  sometimes  not  very 
distinct,  especially  at  high  temperatures,  and  therefore  requires  a  little  experience  in 
the  use  of  the  furnace  in  order  to  be  detected.     It  is,  however,  a  chief  guide  in 
determining  the  proper  amount  of  gas,  and  should  therefore  be  carefully  studied. 
To  assist  in  adjusting  the  gas,  it  will  be  found  very  useful  to  place  a  small  piece  of 
looking-glass  beneath  the  tube,  i^  and  to  adjust  the  gas  tap  until  the  flame  between 
the  burner  and  crucible  appears  wholly  violet  or  slightly  white ;  but  this  test  is 
liable  to  fallacy  if  employed  when  the  gas  is  just  lighted,  because  the  coldness  of  the 
parts  makes  the  flame  much  whiter  than  it  otherwise  should  be.     It  is  also  fallacious 
the  flame  appearing  whiter  than  it  really  is  when  the  crucible  is  very  hot     It  is' 
however,   of  great  assistance,  especially  at  intermediate  temperatures.     A  rough 
deposit  upon  the  outer  edge  of  the  crucible  indicates  an  excess  of  gas ;  the  deposit  is 
carbon.     I^ss  gas  is  required  with  a  crucible  in  the  furnace  than  without  one ;  also 
less  is  required  when  the  small  hole  at  the  top  of  the  furnace  is  open  than  when  it  is 
closed ;  and  less  is  also  required  when  the  furnace  is  cold  than  after  it  has  been 
lighted  some  time,  because  the  draught  gradually  increases  and  draws  in  more  air. 
After  having  accurately  adjusted  the  gas,  no  further  attention  to  the  furnace  is 
requisite. 

Having  once  found  the  proper  adjustment  of  gas  under  certain  known  conditions, 
it  is  well  to  notice  the  position  of  the  index  pointer,  n,  in  order  to  be  able  at  once  to 
adjust  it  to  about  the  right  point  on  other  occasions. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  during  daylight,  I  have  found  it  best  to  set  the  gas 
nearly  fully  on  at  first,  and  fully  on  at  about  five  minutes  afterwards,  when  the 
draught  has  become  more  powerful ;  but  during  twilight,  when  the  supply  of  gas 
from  the  gas-works  is  more  free,  I  have  set  the  index  pointer  at  the  numbers  2^  or  3. 
The  gas  should  be  supplied  by  a  pipe  of  not  less  than  three-eighths  of  an  inch  bore, 
with  a  main  pipe  of  half  an  inch ;  but  all  depends  upon  the  pressure  of  gas  at  the 
particular  locality,  which  is  very  variable.  The  consumption  of  gas  varies  from 
thirty  to  forty  cubic  feet  per  hour,  the  value  of  which  is  about  twopence. 

The  top  of  the  chimney  should  be  placed  in  a  position  where  the  products  of  com- 
bustion can  pass  freely  away.  If  it  is  placed  in  an  opening  or  pipe  leading  to 
another  chimney,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  have  the  draught  too  powerful,  otherwise 
the  heat  will  be  drawn  more  into  the  chimney,  and  the  supply  of  gas  in  the  daytime 
may  be  found  rather  deficient  The  furnace  will  act  satisfactorily,  though  less 
powerfully,  with  the  chimney  standing  in  an  open  room  without  any  special  outlet 
for  the  products  of  combustion,  provided  the  full  height  (6  feet)  of  chimney  is  em- 
ployed. Under  other  circumstances  I  have  generally  used  a  chimney  4  J  or  5  feet 
high. 

This  furnace  will  produce  what  is  generally  called  **  a  white  heat ; "  it  will  readily 
melt  half  a  pound  of  copper,  or  six  ounces  of  cast  iron.  I  have  melted  these  quan- 
tities in  it ;  it  will  melt  as  large  a  quantity  of  those  substances  as  the  largest  sized 
crucible  that  can  be  introduced  into  it  will  contain,  sufficient  space  being  reserved 
around  the  crucible  for  draught.  It  requires  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  to 
acquire  its  highest  temperature,  and  then  the  entrance  part  of  the  chimney  exhibit*  a 
faint  red  heat  in  daylight.  If  it  exhibits  much  more  than  this,  the  draught  is  too 
powerful,  and  if  less,  there  is  not  sufiicient  gas. 

When  the  small  hole,  d,  is  open,  some  air  is  drawn  in  that  way,  and  less  air  passes 
up  with  the  gas  through  the  tube  o,  but  the  cold  air  does  not  much  diminish  the 
temperature  of  the  crucible,  because  it  combines  with  the  excess  of  gas  now  passing 
over  the  edge  of  the  inner  cylinder;  it,  however,  renders  the  flame  round  the 
crucible  white  by  deficiency  of  air,  and  this  should  be  partly  corrected  by  lessening 
the  gas.  An  excess  of  either  gas  or  air  renders  the  surface  of  melted  copper 
dull. 

When  it  is  desirable  to  perfectly  avoid  contact  of  air  with  the  fused  substance 
during  manipulation,  a  narrow  crucible  should  be  employed,  and  a  thin  and  narrow 
ring  of  fire-clay  should  be  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  tube  o,  to  contract  its  opening ; 
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the  flame  lht*n  closes  completely  over  the  top  of  the  crucible,  and  prevents  access  of 
air ;  a  proper  adjustment  of  gas,  together  with  exclusion  of  air  in  this  manner, 
enables  a  perfectly  bright  surface  of  melted  copper,  or  even  tin,  to  be  continnoasly 
maintained,  from  which  the  images  of  parts  above  are  clearly  reflected.  The  clsy- 
ring  may  be  withdrawn  by  lifting  the  plate  B.  A  less  perfect  exclusion  of  air  any 
be  obtained  by  employing  a  narrow  crucible  placed  rather  low  down  in  its  wppwt  \ 

A  small  iron  dish  should  be  placed  beneath  the  tube  l  to  receive  any  melted  sub- 
stance that  may  fall.  The  furnace  is  protected  by  letters  patent,  and  may  be  obtained 
of  the  licensed  manufacturer,  E.  W.  Ball,  11  Islington,  Birmingham.  Tke  chief 
conditions  of  success  in  the  use  of  this  furnace  are  sufficient  gas,  a  suitabU  deyteof 
draughty  and  proper  regulation  of  gas  to  air. 

Several  very  ingenious  furnaces  for  use  in  the  laboratory  or  assay  office  are  Wly 
described  in  Watts*  "  Dictionarv  of  Chemistry." 

FURSKIN  DRESSING.     iPur-skins  are  usually  dressed  by  placing  them  in  their 
dried  state  in  closed  tnbs  with  a  little  salt  butter,  where  they  uudergo  a  treading 
operation  with  men's  feet  until  they  are  sufficiently  sof^,  and  bend  easily.    The  skins 
if  large  are  sewn  up,  the  fur  being  turned  inwards  ;  but  if  small  skins,  such  as  ermine, 
are  being  dressed,  they  require  no  sewing.     This  sewing  is  preparatory  to  the  greasing 
with  butter  or  lard,  and  is  intended  to  protect  the  fur  from  the  g^rease,  and  to  promote 
the  softening  in  the  succeeding  treading  operation.     The  skins  are  next  wetted,  and 
their  flesh  is  removed ;  or  they  are  fleshed.     See  Currying.     They  arc  again  sub- 
jected to  treading  in  tubs  containing  sawdust,  that  from  mahogany  being  preferred; 
and  afterwards  in  tubs  containing  plaster  of  Paris,  or  whitening,  sprinkled  between 
the  skins.     The  main  object  of  this  is  to  remove  Uie  grease  which  has  been  used  m 
the  previous  processes.    They  are  then  beaten  with  a  stick,  and  combed ;  when  the 
dressing  is  completed.     M.  Pierre  Thirion  proposed  to  soften  the  skins,  not  by  tread- 
ing, but  by  beating  stocks,  of  a  construction  like  the  fulling  mill.     They  are  neit 
sewn  up,  and  again  filled  in  a  strong  vessel,  where  they  are  forced  npwai^s  by  tke 
beaters,  turned  over  and  over,  and  thus  speedily  softened.     They  are  now  fleshed,  and 
then  returned  to  the  beating  stocks,  and  mahogany  or  other  sawdust  is  sprinkled  apon 
the  fur,  before  the  beating  is  renewed.     They  arc  next  placed  in  a  heated  \mm\ 
furnished  within  with  radial  pins  for  turning  the  goods  over  and  over,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  acted  upon  by  various  dry  substances,  which  are  thrown  into  the  barrel, 
and  absorb  the  fat  from  the  skins.     Through  the  hollow  shaft  of  the  barrel  steam  is 
introduced,  which  heats  the  skins,  softening  the  fat,  which  is  then  absorbed  by  sand, 
flour,  or  any  other  desiccative  powder.     It  is  proper  to  take  the  skins  out  of  the 
barrel  fVom  time  to  time,  to  comb  them.     Such  as  have  been  sufllciently  acted  upon 
may  then  be  set  aside.     They  are  lastly  freed  from  the  dust  by  being  subjected  to  t 
grated  cylinder  in  a  state  of  rotation,  and  then  combed  by  hand. 

FUSEL  OIL.  During  the  rectification  of  corn  or  grape  spirits  there  is  always 
separated  a  fiery  fcetid  oil  of  nauseous  odour  and  taste.  It  is  this  substance  which  is 
the  cause  of  the  unpleasant  effects  which  are  produced  upon  most  persons  by  even  a 
small  quantity  of  insufficiently  rectified  whiskey  or  brandy.  Any  spirit  which  pro- 
duces milkiness  on  the  addition  of  four  or  five  times  its  volume  of  water  may  be  sus- 
pected to  contain  it.    By  repeated  rectification  every  trace  may  be  removed. 

Fusel  oil  invariably  consists  of  one  or  more  homologues  of  the  vinic  alcohol  (C^H^O*), 
mixed  with  variable  quantities  of  the  latter  substance  and  water.  The  nature  of  liuel 
oil  varies  much  with  the  source  from  whence  it  is  obtained.  That  which  is  ofdinarily 
sold  in  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  yielding  pear  essence  consists  mainly  of  the 
amylic  alcohol  (C*H"0*),  mixed  with  from  one-fourth  to  one-fifth  of  spirit  of  wine. 

ITie  progress  of  organic  chemistry  has  been  greatly  assisted  by  the  researches  which 
have  been  made  upon  fusel  oil,  almost  all  the  amylic  compounds  hitherto  obtained 
having  been  directly  or  indirectly  obtained  from  it 

To  obtain  fusel  oil  in  a  state  of  purity  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  rectify 
it  fractionally.  By  this  means  it  will  be  found  that  much  alcohol  can  be  remoTed  at 
once.  If  a  great  quantity  of  water  and  very  little  vinic  alcohol  be  present,  the  simplest 
mode  of  purification  is  to  shake  it  with  water,  by  which  means  common  alcohol  is 
removed  m  solution,  while  the  amylic  alcohol,  owing  to  its  comparative  insolubility, 
may  be  easily  separated  by  the  tap-funnel.  After  drying  over  chloride  of  calcium,  it 
is  to  be  again  rectified  once  or  twice,  only  that  portion  distilling  at  about  269-6®  Fahr. 
(132<*  Cent.)  being  received.  The  product  of  this  operation  is  pure  amylic  alcobd, 
from  which  an  immense  niunber  of  derivations  of  the  amylic  series  can  be  obtained. 
By  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate  of  potash  it  is  converted  into  vale- 
rianic acid.  In  this  manner  all  the  valerianic  acid,  now  so  much  employed  in  medi- 
cine is  prepared.  By  distilling  amylic  alcohol  with  sulphuric  acid  and  acetate  of 
potash,  we  obtain  the  acetate  of  amyle,  commercially  known  as  jargonelle  pear  esaenee. 

The  foreign  ftitel  oils  obtained  ttom  the  g^pe  marc  contain  several  homologvet 
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higher  and  lower  in  the  scries  than  the  amylic  alcohoL  In  fact,  it  would  appear  that 
during  the  fermentation  of  grapes  there  are  formed,  not  only  alcohols,  but  ethers  and 
acida. 

M.  Chancel,  by  repeatedly  rectifying  the  dehydrated  and  more  Tolatile  portions  of 
the  residues  of  the  distiUation  of  grape  marc  alcohol,  succeeded  in  isolating  a  fluid 
boiling  at  205^  Fahr.  This  proved  to  be  pure  propionic  alcohol.  M.  Wurtx  has  also 
been  able  to  obtain  the  butylic  alcohol  by  rectifying  certain  specimens  of  potato  oil. 

All  fusel  oils  are  not  so  complex.  The  author  of  this  article  has  repeatedly  examined 
specimens  of  English  and  Scotch  fusel  oil,  which  did  not  contain  anything  save  the 
ethylic  and  amylic  alcohols,  accompanied  by  small  portions  of  the  acids,  which  are 
procured  by  their  oxidation.  M.  Chancel  has  given  the  following  equations,  which 
explain  the  manner  in  which  saccharine  matters  break  up  into  homologous  alcohols 
under  the  influence  of  ferments.  I  have  reduced  the  unitary  notation  employed  by 
him  into  the  ordinary  formulsB  used  in  this  country,  in  order  to  render  the  relations 
as  clear  as  possible  to  the  reader. 

2C"H"0'«  =  SCO*  +  4C«H«0^ 


Glucose 


AlcohoL 


2C'«H"0'«  «  8C0«  +  C*H«0«  +  2C«IP0«  +  2H0. 


^-v-' 


Propionic  alcohoL 
2C"I1»0'«  -  SCO*  +  2C«fl'*0'  +  4H0. 


Butylic  alcohoL 


2C»H«0" 


8C0«  +  C«H«0«  +  C»«H»0*  +  4H0. 

V        .       f 


AmyUc  alcohoL 


M.  Chancel  appears  to  consider  the  last  equation  as  indicating  the  necessity  of  pro- 
pionic alcohol  being  always  formed  wherever  amyUc  alcohol  is  generated;  but  this  if 
not  in  accordance  with  the  results  of  those  chemists  who  have  examined  crude  amylie 
alcohol  repeatedly  for  propionic  alcohol,  but  without  finding  any.  The  formation  of 
these  interesting  homologues  appears  therefore  to  depend  upon  special  clrcumstancef 
connected  with  the  fermentation. 

The  caproic  alcohol  is  also  contained  in  certain  varieties  of  fusel  oiL 
In  order  to  assist  those  who  may  wish  to  examine  the  fluid  aUuded  to,  the  following 
table  of  the  physical  properties  of  the  alcohols  up  as  high  as  the  caproic  has  been 
inserted :  — 

Talfle  of  the  Physical  Properties  of  some  Homologous  Alcohols  found  in  Fusd  Oils. 


Name. 

OtMcrrcn. 

ForiDttla. 

BaUingPdnt 

Specific  Gnvitj. 

Vaponr  nanaily. 

EiperinMBtt. 

•CaleaUtloii. 

Mfthylic 
Kthylic       - 
Propionic    - 
Butylic 
Amylic 
Caproic 

Dumas  and  Peligot 

Gay-Lua»ac  - 

Chancel 

Wurti   -       -       . 

Ralard  and  Dumas 

Paget    -       -       - 

C«H60» 

CBH^O* 

C«H»<>0« 

C>0H>«O« 

Ci3UUo« 

1S20 
17'/> 
205O 
2340 
2700 
804O 

0-79ft0  at  08° 
0-7938  at  60^ 

m                  m                  ^ 

0-8184  at  ftQO 
0  8330  at  3-20 

1120 
1-613 
2-020 

3-147 
3630 

M072 
16916 
20760 
86304 
8*0448 
3-6398 

Fusel  oil,  in  addition  to  these  homologous  alcohols,  contains  several  fiitty  acids 
The  following  list  contains  the  acids  found  in  fusel  oil,  with  the  name  of  the  observer. 


Name  of  Acid. 

Formula. 

Obseryer. 

Formic  -        -         -        - 
Acetic    -        -         -        - 
Valerianic       -        -         - 
Caproic  -         -         -         - 
(Enanthylic     -         -         - 
Caprylic          -         -         . 
Capric    -         -         -        - 
Margaric         -        -        - 

C«H«0* 
C*H»0* 

C'«H»W 
C»*H"0* 

C»H'^«0« 
C«»H»«0* 

Weth  rUl 
Kent 
Kent 
WetheriU 
Mulder,  WetherUl 
WetheriU 
Rowney 
Kolbe 
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Fusel  oil  has  been  patented  as  a  solvent  for  qalnine,  but  its  odoar,  and  more  npe- 
cially  that  produced  by  its  oxidation,  so  persisteutly  adheres  to  anything  with  vhi^ 
it  has  been  in  contact,  that  great  care  is  requisite  in  the  purification.  It  is  remuk' 
able  that  at  the  first  instant  of  smelling  most  specimens  of  fusel  oil,  the  odoar  is  m 
unpleasant,  but  in  a  very  few  seconds  it  becomes  exceedingly  repulsive,  andprovokci 
coughing. — C.  G.  W. 

FUSE.  Gunpowder,  or  some  explosive  agent  placed  in  a  case  or  tube,  to  ire 
the  powder  placed  in  the  cannon,  or  in  the  hole  bored  in  rockfl  f<»t>Usting.  See 
Electricity,  Blastikq  bt,  for  a  description  of  Abel*s  fuses,  we  alto  iiAnn, 
Fuss.  / '// 

FUSEES.  A  name  given  to  a  kind  of  lucifer-match  which  does  not  flime;iiui 
match  is  used  exclusively  by  the  smokers  of  tobacco.  Bode  of  Vienna  introdoeed 
them.  A  granule  of  powder,  made  of  the  same  composition  as  the  ordinary  ladfir 
match,  is  placed  at  the  end  of  a  match,  and  a  mixture  of  charcoal  and  nitnie  of 
potash  surrounds  it.  The  granule  of  powder  is  ignited  by  friction,  and  thiifira  tb 
other  mixture. 

FUSIBILITY.  That  property  by  which  solids  assume  the  fluid  state  noder  lite 
influence  of  heat  With  a  few  exceptions,  such  as  carbon  and  some  organic  bodiei» 
all  substances  appear  capable  of  assuming  the  fluid  state.  Although  we  do  sol 
appear  to  have  actually  fused  charcoal  by  means  of  the  voltaic  batterj,  the 
diamond  has  been  fused  and  converted  from  a  crystalline  gem  into  a  mass  of  Ofupt 
coke. 

Thenard  has  thus  grouped  the  metals: — 

1.  Fusible  below  a  red  heat: — Mercury,  potassium^  sodium,  tin,  bismuA,kaiilA- 
rium,  arsenic,  zinc,  antimony,  cadmium. 

2.  Infusible  below  a  red  heat: — Silver,  copper,  gold,  cobalt,  iron,  mangaiae,fM, 
palladium,  molybdenum,  uranium,  tungsten,  chromium,  titanium,  cerium,  osmivm,  iriim, 
rhodium,  platinum,  columbium. 

Touillct  has,  in  his  admirable  treatise  on  heat,  given  the  following  table  of  tbi 
fusing  points  of  various  substances : — 

Names.              »r^~  Centigrade. 

Mercury      ---.. — 39 

Oil  of  turpentine  ---------    — 10 

Ice -----.         0 

Tallow 33to88 

Acetic  acid  ..-....-         -45 

Spermaceti  •--..-  ...'49 

Stearine       -        -..        -        ..        .        -        -49to45 
Margaric  acid      .....  ---55to60 

Unbleached  wax  -....-...5] 
White  wax  ----.---..gg 
Stearic  acid  ---        ......70 

Phosphorus -..43 

Potassium    .-....-...58 

Sodium        -.....--..90 

Iodine         ---------.-       |07 

Sulphur       -.....-.-.       114 

Tin 250 

Bismuth      ---..--.-.      20S 

Lead --      320 

Zinc 360 

Antimony  -  .-..•-...  432 
Bronze         -----.--..      900 

Silver,  very  pure IOOO 

Standard  gold      .........     h^q 

Ver^  fine  gold 1250 

White  cast  iron,  very  fusible         --.-..     1050 
White  cast  iron,  second  fusion       -----.     12OO 

Grey  cast  iron,  very  fusible  -        -        -        -        -        -        -IIOO 

Grey  cast  iron,  second  fusion         ---...     i200 
Manganesed  cast  iron  --......     i250 

The  more  fusible  steels         --.....     1 300 

The  less  fusible  steels 1400 

Soft  iron  (French) 1500 

English  hammered  iron         .......    koo 
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meltat2120F. 
do.  201  <>  F. 
do.     199°  F. 


FUSIBLE  METAL.     See  Allot. 

This  alloy  owes  its  peculiar  property  of  melting  at  a  comparatively  low  tempe- 
rature to  the  presence  of  bismuth. 

8  parts  of  bismntb,  5  of  lead,  3  of  tin 
2  do.  1      do.      1   do. 

5  do.  3     do.      2   do. 

8  do.  5     do.      4  of  tin,  and  1  of  type  metal  is  an  alloy 

much  used  on  the  continent  for  producing  casts  of  metals  by  the  cUckie  process. 
A  mixture  of  bismuth,  lead,  tin,  and  antimony  is  used  in  this  country  for  ob- 
taining copies  from  wood  blocks.  Mr.  Cowper  used  1  of  bismuth  and  2  of  tin 
to  make  the  alloy  most  suitable  for  rose  engine  and  eccentric  turned  pattern, 
to  be  printed  from  after  the  manner  of  letter  press.  A  good  fusible  alloy  con- 
sists of — cadmium  2  parts,  bismuth  8  parts,  tin  2  parts,  lead  4  parts;  melts  at 
160°  F. 

The  soft  solders  used  by  pewterers  consist  of  tin,  lead,  and  bismuth  in  yarious 
proportions  ;  indeed,  bismuth  enters  to  a  greater  or  a  less  extent  into  all  the  soft 
solders. 

Fusible  mctail  has  also  been  employed  as  a  sort  of  safety  valve  for  steam  boilers. 
By  adjusting  the  proportions  of  the  above  named  metals,  an  alloy  can  be  made  which 
will  melt  at  any  required  temperature ;  therefore,  when  the  boiler  rose  to  this  tem- 
perature, the  metal  plug  gave  way  and  the  steam  escaped. 

FUSTIAN,  is  a  species  of  coarse  thick  tweeled  cotton,  and  is  generally  dyed  of  an 
olive,  leaden,  or  other  dark  colour.  Besides  the  common  fustian,  which  is  known  by 
the  name  of  pillow  (probably  pilaw),  the  cotton  stuffs  called  corduroy,  velveret,  vel- 
veteen, thickset,  used  for  men's  wearing  apparel,  belong  to  the  same  fabric.  The 
commonest  kind  is  merely  a  tweel  of  four,  or  sometimes  five  leaves,  of  a  very  close 
stout  texture,  and  very  narrow,  seldom  exceeding  17  or  18  inches  in  breadth.  It  is 
cut  from  the  loom  in  half  pieces,  or  ends  as  thej  are  usually  termed,  about  85  yarda 
long,  and  after  undergoing  the  subsequent  operations  of  dyeing,  dressing,  and  folding, 
is  ready  for  the  market 

The  draught  and  cording  of  common  fustian  is  very  simple,  being  generally'  a  re- 
gular or  unbroken  tweel  of  four  or  five  leaves.  Below  are  examples  of  a  few  different 
kinds,  selected  Arom  those  most  general  in  Lancashire. 

The  number  of  leaves  of  heddles  are  represented  by  the  lines  across  the  paper,  and 
the  cording  by  the  ciphers  in  the  little  squares,  those  which  raise  every  leaf  being 
distinguished  by  these  marks,  and  those  which  sink  them  left  blank,  as  more  particu- 
larly explained  in  the  article  Textile  Fabric. 

When  the  material  is  silk,  it  is  called  velvet,  when  cotton,  velveteen.  A  common 
tweeled  cloth,  when  composed  of  silk  is  called  satin  ;  when  of  cotton,  fustian  or  jean  ; 
of  woollen,  plaiding,  serge,  or  kerseymere. 


No.  1. — Pillow  Fustian. 


No.  2. — Plain  Velveret 


|0|      1     1     1         4 

h               1 

9 

01    1    1    1 

3 

1 

1      |0|      1     1              3  . 

6 

5 

|0 

1 

5 

1     1     rOf     |6           2 

8 

§ 

10 

010 

0 

9 

1     1     1     |0|     5            1 

4 

\ 

1 

0| 

6 

4 

2    4    3     1 


4    6 


2 
5 


3     1 


Of  the  above,  each  contains  four  leaves  of  heddles  or  healds  :  that  represented  by 
No.  1  is  wrought  by  four  treddles,  and  that  which  is  distinguished  by  Na  2,  by  five  ; 
the  succession  of  inserting  the  threads  of  warp  into  the  heddles  will  be  discovered  by 
the  figures  between  the  lines,  and  the  order  in  which  the  treddles  are  to  be  successively 
pressed  down  by  the  figures  below. 


Na  3 — Double  Jean. 


No.  4.—  Plam  Thicksett. 


|0|     1     101                  1 

« 

1     I0|     1    1     1 

8 

iO(      |0|      1             2 

« 

loioioi    1 

6      4 

1    |oioi    1     a 

« 

1    |o      1 

6           2 

1     |0|      |0|     4 

« 

|0        1     10    0| 

7            3        1 

4    2    8    1 


4    6 


2 
5 


3    1 


These,  like  the  former,  are  wrought  with  leaves.     No.  3  requires  four,  and  No.  4 
five  treddles.    The  snocession  of  inserting  the  threads  of  warp,  and  of  working  the 


treddin,  are  marked  by  the  rMpective  Dmnben  belvcn  and  ander  theliDekuiD  Ai 
fornwr  eianiplt.  .  Rolh  are  bbrica  of  cloth  ia  ytrj  general  D«e  ud  wtimilka  u  In 
priced  articlet. 


*o.  9.— Beat  Thiek«ett 


No.  6— VeWetTnft. 


1 

0    0                          11                       1         1       01     1     1     1     >        *      1 

1 

i,\i, 

1       1       1    iol    , 

These  are  farther  apecimen*  of  what  DUf  be,  and  ia,  exceatcd  with  finr  lonKBl 
in  both  example*  fire  ireddles  are  naed.     With  two  other  ipecimena  we  ihill  nodilt 
oar  eiimplea  of  tlua  deacription  of  work,  and  shall  then  add  ■  very  lew  •( 
the  more  eitengiTe  kioda. 


Ho.  7.— Cord  and  VelTeret 


No.  a— Thiekaett  Ctad. 


In  iheae  the  tocceuton  of  drawing  and  working  are  marked  like  the  farmer.  11* 
Dezl  are  example!  of  pattern!  wrought  with  lii  leaTea.  Ha  9  haa  ei«ht,aiidl(g.W 
Ive  heddlea. 

No.  9.— Double  Corduroy.  No.  10.— OenosThickaMI. 


In  both  the»e  the  warp  ia  inaerted  loto  the  bcddlei  the  uune  wa^.  Tba  diiimaM 
it  entirely  in  the  application  of  the  cords,  and  in  (he  anceeuion  of  preaalng  dovate 
treddles.  TVcQow  gite  four  specimen!  of  theflu!hedandcDtwork,luiowab;theBMe 
of  Ttlveteen.  They  are  also  uponsii  leavea,and  the  dUfereoceiaaolely  in  the  eatdiog 
and  in  the  treading. 

No.  II.  <iDeeu's  Velreteeof.  Na  19. 


10       n 

0        1                               1                t               1           101      101                                   . 

3.  13.— Plain  Velveteen. 


No.  M.— GenoA  Velveteen. 
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dcs  b  «iMl  gnicnl  uie.  The  Tarieticn  of  ttacj  majr  be  indulged  to  great  «iteDt,  but 
it  U  Diinn«ll7  found,  thU  tbe  tuMt  limple  pattenu  b  CTtry  departmeol  of  om&niCDtsl 
«eaiin)t,  «c  thowwbicb  aKrael  HtleaUonaod  commsod  purchasers.  WceIiaII  there- 
fore oat;  add  mo  example  of  king's  cord,  or  cordnror,  and  of  Dutch  cord,  witb  one  of 
Gcim  sod  one  of  eommon  velvet,  to  show  the  peculisntiel. 


No.  IS.— King^Cord. 

No.  1 6.- Dutch  Cord. 

M-5     ° 

1    1  ioi  I  lor       a    , 

0    4    W    I 

Ka  17^GeiioiVelTet—  No.  18.— Plain  VeIrM, 


After  tbe  fustian  cloth  is  takeo  from  the  loom-beam,  it  is  carrlud  fn  ll'e  cn'.trr,  vho 
^Bpthe  lac&ce-thread*  of  wetl.  and  prodoces  thereby  a  bairj-loofcing  stuff. 

PllFantory  to  iu  beiug  cut,  the  cloth  is  apreud  vvenly  Dpoo  a  table  about  six  feet 
loog,  apoa  each  end  ofwhicb  a  roller  mounted  vitb  a  ratchet-wheel  is  fixed  ;  the  one 
bgiie  off,  and  the  other  to  wind  np  the  piece,  in  the  above  sii-feel  len^hg. 

Tb£  knife  i<  a  steel  rod  about  two  fbet  long,  and  Ihree-eighlhs  of  an  inch  square, 
binnf  a  square  haadte  at  the  one  eudi  the  other  end  is  tapered  away  to  a  blude,  as 
tliui  as  paper.  To  prevtut  this  point  from  turning  doiiDwardii  and  injuring  theciolh, 
ill  noder  side  is  covered  by  a  guide  which  serves  to  Btiffcn  it,  as  well  as  to  prevent  iti 
luwer  edge  from  catling  the  fustian. 

Hie  operative  (male  or  feniale)  grasps  the  handle  in  the  right  bund,  and  insinuating 
Uu  projecting  point  of  the  ftaide  under  the  weft,  pushes  the  knife  suiartlj  fiirward 
though  the  whole  length  of  sii  feet,  with  a  certain  deilerons  niovelnent  of  the  shoulder 
aod  right  side,  balancing  the  body  meanwhile,  tike  a  fencer,  upon  the  left  fool.  This 
procos  ii  TcpeaEed  upon  every  adbesive  line  of  the  wetl. 

TIm:  next  proeen  to  which  fustians  are  exposed  is  steeping  in  hot  water,  to  take  out 
the  dtctsing  paste.  They  are  then  dried,  reeled,  and  brushed  by  a  machine,  &c. 
From  twcotr  to  thirty  pieces,  each  eighty  yardi  long,  may  be  brushed  in  an  hour. 
Tbe  breadth  of  the  clotli  is  twenty  inches.  The  maceration  ii  perfonned  by  immen- 
ing  tbe  bundled  pieces  in  tanks  of  water,  heated  by  waste  steam  ;  and  the  washing  by 
BMani  of  a  reel  or  winch,  kept  revolving  repidiy  under  the  action  of  a  stream  of  cold 
wafer,  far  an  hoar  or  longer. 

After  being  Ibu  ripped  up,  it  I*  taken  to  the  brushing  or  teazling  machine,  to  make 

^ia  coniisti  of  a  series  of  wooden  rollers,  turning  freely  upon  iron  axles,  and 
covered  with  tin-plate,  rough  with  the  burs  of  pouched  holes  ;  and  blocks  of  wood, 
wboM  Mneave  under  surfaces  are  covered  with  card-cloth  or  card-brushes,  and  which 
are  made  t»  traverse  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  din^ciion  of  the  axes  of  the  rc- 
vohring  rollen,  during  the  passage  of  the  cloth  over  them. 

After  tbej  arc  brushed  iu  the  machine,  the  goods  are  singed  by  paasing  their  cut 
Mrftce  over  a  cylinder  of  iron,  laid  in  a  horiiontal  direction,  and  kept  red  hot  by  a 
floe.  They  are  now  brushed  again  by  the  machine,  and  once  more  passed  over  the 
singeing  aorfsce.  The  brushing  aud  singeing  are  repeated  a  third  or  even  occa- 
aJODally  a  fourth  time,  till  the  cord  acquires  a  smooth  polished  appeirauce. 

The  goods  are  next  steeped,  washi'd,  and  bleached  by  immenioo  in  solution  of 
eUoride  of  lime.  They  are  then  dyed  by  appropriate  chemical  loeans.  After  which 
they  are  padded  (imbued  by  the  pulding  machine  of  the  calico  printers)  with  a  lolu- 
■ilioa  of  glue,  and  paved  over  steam  cylmders  to  stiffen  them. 

Soaooth  Aiitiana,  when  cropped  or  sboni  before  dyeing,  are  called  moleskins',  but 
when  ibom  after  being  dyed,  are  called  bcverteea ;  th^  ar«  both  tweeled  fabrics. 
Cant<Mii  is  aflutian  with  a  fine  cord  visible  npon  the  one  side,  and  a  satiny  surface  of 
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yarns  running  at  right  angles  to  the  cords  npon  the  other  side.     The  satiny  lideii 
sometimes  smoothed  by  singeing.     The  stuff  is  strong,  and  has  a  verj  fine  aspect 

FUSTIC,  or  Yelix)W  Wood.  {Bohjaune,  Fr.;  Gelbholz,  Germ.)  TheoWfiutic 
of  the  English  dyer.  It  is  the  wood  of  the  Monu  tinctoritu  It  is  light,  not  bu^ 
and  pale  yellow  with  orange  veins ;  it  contains  two  colouring  matters,  oue  reiiioa, 
and  another  soluble  in  water.  Chevreul  has  given  the  name  of  morin  to  the  colour 
ing  matter  obtained  from  fustic.  It  is  procured  by  boiling  ground  fustic  in  diitiUed 
water,  passing  the  decoction  rapidly  through  a  filter,  and  allowing  the  liquid  to  itaod 
for  several  days,  when  the  colouring  matter  {morin)  is  precipitated. 

The  decoctions  of  fustic  in  water  are  brightened  by  the  addition  of  a  little  i0oe,iBd 
still  more  so  by  curdled  milk.  This  wood  is  rich  in  colour,  and  imparts  pemaneot 
dyes  to  woollen  stuffs,  when  aided  by  proper  mordants.  It  unites  well  with  the  Use 
of  the  indigo  vat,  and  Saxon  blue,  in  producing  green  of  various  shades.  Aloai, 
tartar,  and  solution  of  tin,  render  its  colour  more  vivid ;  sea  salt  and  sulphate  of  inn  J 
deepen  its  hue  From  5  to  6  parts  of  old  fustic  are  sufficient  to  give  a  lemon  eoloir  \ 
to  16  parts  of  cloth.  This  wood  is  often  employed  with  sulphate  of  iron  in  prodneinf  .] 
olive  and  brownish  tints,  which  agree  well  with  its  dull  yellow.  For  the  samereafon  1 
it  is  mach  used  for  dark  greens.  ' 

The  bichromates  of  potash  and  of  lead,  have  nearly  superseded  the  use  of  fostie, 
but  still,  it  is  employed  for  producing  some  green  in  cotton  yam,  and  in  light  cotton 
fabrics,  as  gnuzes  aud  muslins. 

FUSTIC,  Young.  (Fustet,  Fr.)  The  wood  of  the  Rhus  cotinvs,  a  shmb  which 
grows  principally  in  the  south  of  France  and  in  Italy,  called  also  FeaefMm  mack. 
This  wood  contains  a  large  quantity  of  yellow  colouring  matter,  named /iilerir. 
This  colouring  matter  has  a  strong  attraction  for  oxygen,  which  afiects  its  nseas  a 
dye,  rendering  it  very  fugitive.  It  is  rarely  used  alone,  but  as  an  assistant  to  stnke 
some  particular  tint. 

FUSTIN.  A  name  given  to  the  colouring  matter  of  the  Rhus  CotinuM  oryooog 
fustic. 


G. 

GABIAN  OIL.    A  mineral  naphtha  exuding  fW>m  a  bituminous  shale  at  Gabian in 
Languedoc. 

GABllONITE,  is  a  yellowish  stony  substance,  of  a  greasy  lustre.  This  mmeral 
is  distinguished  by  the  large  quantity  of  soda  which  it  contains;  its  constitncnta 
being,  silica,  54;  alumina,  24;  soda,  17*25;  magnesia,  i'B;  oxide  of  iron,  1'25; 
water,  2.     It  is  most  probably  a  variety  of  Seapolite. 

GAD.     A  miner's  tool ;  a  pointed  wedge  having  its  sides  of  a  parabolic  figure. 

G  ADID^.  The  cod-fish  family.  This  family  of  fishes  is  one  of  moch  importasoe 
to  man.  The  value  of  the  fisheries  established  in  various  parts  of  the  noitbeni  sess 
is  very  great  (see  Cod).  The  common  cod,  Morrhua  callariM^  is  one  of  the  most 
important  species  of  this  family.  The  catching  and  curing  of  this  fish  give  employ- 
ment to  thousands.  The  haddock  {Morrhua  agkjinus)  is  nearly  allied  to.  although 
smaller  than,  the  cod.  The  coal -fish  {Merlangua  carbonarius)  is  moch  lea  Taluable 
than  either  the  cod  or  haddock.  It  is  a  coarse  fish  and  derives  its  name  fhim  the 
dusky  pigment  which  tinges  the  skin,  and  soils  the  fingers  like  moist  coaL  The 
whiting  {Merlangua  vulgaris)  is  a  well-known  fish  forming  a  delicate  article  of  food. 
The  hake  or  stock  fish  {Merlucius  vulgaris)  is  caught  very  abundantly  on  our  soiitheni 
coasts,  and  forms  a  valuable  article  of  food ;  prejudice  alone  keeps  it  from  taking  its 
place  at  the  tables  of  the  wealthier  classes.  The  ling  {Lota  mohd)  is  caught  in 
abundance  around  the  Scilly  Isles  and  the  coast  of  Scotland,  forming  a  considerable 
article  of  commerce.  The  torsk  {Brosmius  hrosme)  is  found  in  great  quantity 
around  the  Shetland  Isles,  where  it  is  much  prized.  The  best  cod-liver-oil  is  obtained 
from  the  livers  of  this  fish. 

GADOLINITE;  called  also  Yttrite  and  Yttorbyte;  is  a  mineral  of  a  blaA, 
brownish,  or  yellowish  colour,  granular,  or  compactly  vitreous  and  conchoidal 
A*acture ;  of  sp.  gr.  40  to  4  5,  readily  scratching  glass ;  at  the  blowpipe  it  forms  an 
opaque  glass,  sometimes  with  intumescence,  but  does  not  fuse  into  a  bead.  It  is 
remarkable  for  containing  from  45  to  55  per  cent,  of  the  earth  jrttria :  its  remaiaiDg 
constituents  being  silica,  25 '8  ;  oxide  of  cerium,  17*92;  oxide  of  iron,  11*43.    This 
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mineral,  which  is  very  rare,  is  foand  in  Sweden ;  also  at  Disko  in  Greenland ;  in 
the  soath  of  Norway ;  and  near  Galway.  Its  peculiar  constituent  was  discoTered  by 
Professor  Gadolio,  after  whom  it  is  named. 

GAG  AXES.  The  name  by  which  Jet  was  known  to  the  ancients,  derived  pro- 
bably from  Gagis,  a  town  in  Lyda,  where  it  was  said  to  have  been  found.    See  Jet. 

GALACTITE,  so  called  from  its  giring  the  colour  of  milk  to  water,  when 
triturated  with  that  fluid;  recent  analyses  have  shown  it  to  be  natrolite.  See 
Natboute. 

GALACTOMETER,  or  LACTOMETER,  is  an  instrument  to  ascertain  the 
quality  of  milk ;  an  article  often  sophisticated  in  various  ways.  Fresh  milk,  rich  in 
cream,  has  a  less  specific  gravity  than  the  same  milk  afler  it  has  been  skimmed ; 
and  milk  diluted  with  water  becomes  proportionally  lighter.  Hence,  when  our 
purpose  is  to  determine  the  quantity  of  cream,  the  galactometer  may  consist  merely 
of  a  long  graduated  glass  tube  standing  upright  upon  a  sole.  Having  filled  100 
measures  with  the  recent  milk,  we  shall  see,  by  the  measures  of  cream  thrown  up, 
its  value  in  this  respect  A  delicate  long-ranged  glass  hydrometer,  graduated  from 
roOO  up  to  1060,  afifords  the  most  convenient  means  of  detecting  the  degree  of 
watery  dilution,  provided  the  absence  of  thickening  materials  has  been  previously 
ascertained  by  filtration.  Good  fresh  milk  indicates  from  1*030  to  1*032;  when  the 
cream  is  removed,  1*035  to  1*037.  When  its  density  is  less  than  1*028,  we  may 
infer  it  has  been  thinned  with  water. 

GALB  ANUM  is  a  gum-resin,  which  exudes  either  spontaneously  or  from  incisions 
made  into  the  stem  of  the  bubon  galbanum,  a  plant  of  the  family  of  umbellifercBj  which 
grows  in  Africa,  particularly  in  Ethiopia,     it  contains  67  of  resin;  19*3  of  gum;  i 
6  '4  of  volatile  oil  and  water ;  7*5  of  woody  fibres  and  other  impurities  ;  with  traces 
of  acid  malate  of  lime. 

GALENA  {Plomb  ttdfuri^  Fr. ;  Bleiglanz,  Germ.)  is  a  sulphide  (sulphuret)  of 
lead.  It  is  of  a  lead-grey  colour,  crystallises  in  the  cubical  Sj^stem,  and  is  susceptible 
of  cleavages  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  cube ;  sp.  gr.  7*7592  ;  cannot  be  cut ;  fusible 
at  the  blowpipe  with  exhalation  of  sulphureous  vapours ;  is  easily  reduced  to  metallic 
lead.  Nitric  acid  first  dissolves  it,  and  then  throws  down  sulphate  of  lead  in  a 
white  precipitate ;  the  solution  affording  with  plates  of  zinc  brilliant  lamina;  of  lead 
(arbor  Batumi).  It  consists  of  sulphur  13 ;  lead  85  ;  with  a  little  iron,  and  generally 
a  small  quantity  of  silver.  This  is  the  richest  ore  of  lead,  and  it  occurs  in  almost 
every  geological  formation,  in  veins,  in  masses,  or  in  beds.  Galena  in  powder, 
called  Alquifoux,  is  employed  as  a  glaze  for  coarse  stoneware.    See  Lead. 

GALIPOT,  is  a  name  of  a  white  semi-solid  viscid  resin,  found  on  fir-trees ;  or  an 
inferior  sort  of  turpentine,  poor  in  oil. 

GALL  OF  ANIMALS.  A  peculiar  fluid,  culled  also  bile,  secreted  by  the  cells 
of  the  liver ;  it  is  taken  up  by  the  biliary  ducts,  which  unite  to  form  the  hepatic  duct, 
by  which  the  secretion  is  either  discharged  directly  into  the  duodenum,  or  is 
conveyed  through  the  cystic  duct  into  the  gall  bladder,  wherein  it  becomes  accumu- 
lated and  to  some  extent  inspissated.  Gall  or  bile  from  different  animals  finds 
several  uses  in  the  arts.  It  is  used  for  cleansing  woollen  goods,  and  by  artists  it  is 
employed  to  ensure  the  uniform  spreading  of  water  colours  upon  paper.  For  the 
constitution  of  the  gall  of  different  animals,  see  Watts'  "  Dictionary  of  Chemistry." 

GALL  OP  GLASS,  called  also  SANDIVER,  is  the  neutral  salt  skimmed  off  the 
surface  of  melted  crown  glass  ;  which,  if  allowed  to  remain  too  long,  is  apt  to  be  re- 
absorbed in  part,  and  to  injure  the  quality  of  the  metal,  as  the  workmen  ciedl  it.  See 
Glass. 

GALLATES;  salts  consisting  of  gallic  acid  combined  "with  bases;  the  most  im« 
portant  being  that  with  oxide  of  iron,  constituting  a  principal  part  of  the  black  dye. 

GALLERY,  in  mining,  in  some  districts,  an  underground  horizontal  excavation. 

G  ALLIARI),  a  north  of  England  term  for  a  hard,  smooth,  flinty  grit 

GALLIC  ACID  is  the  peculiar  acid  extracted  from  gall-nuts.     See  Gall-vuts. 

G  ALLIPOLI  OIL  is  a  coarse  olive  oil,  containing  more  or  less  mucilage,  imported 
from  a  seaport  so  named,  of  the  province  of  Otranto,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
See  Olive  Oit 

GALL-NUTS  or  GALLS  (I^oix  de  Galle,  Fr. ;  Galidpfel,  Germ.),  are  ex- 
crescences found  upon  the  leaves  and  leaf- stalks  of  a  species  of  oak,  called  Quercus 
in/ectorioy  which  grows  in  the  Levant.  They  are  produced  in  consequence  of  the 
puncture  of  the  female  of  the  gall  wasp  ( Cynips/olii  quercus\  made  in  order  to  deposit 
her  eggs ;  round  which  the  juice  of  the  tree  exudes,  and  dries  in  concentric  portions. 
When  the  insect  gets  fully  formed,  it  eats  through  the  nut  and  flies  off. 

The  Lcvaot  galls  are  of  two  different  appearances  and  qualities ;  the  first  are  heavy, 
compact,  imperforated,  the  insect  not  having  been  sufficiently  advanced  to  cat  its  way 
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through  the  shdl ;  prickly  on  the  surface ;  of  a  blackiBh  or  blnith  green  koe;  akwt 
the  size  of  a  musket  ball.  These  are  called  bhck^  blue,  or  Aleppo  ^Is.  TheieeoBi 
are  light,  spongy,  pierced  with  one  or  more  holes ;  smooth  upon  the  surface,of  a  pile 
greyish  or  reddish  yellow  colour,  generally  larger  than  the  first,  and  are  cdled  viik 
galls ;  but  they  are  inferior  to  the  former,  and  great  care  should  be  taken  is  tb«pv> 
chase  of  the  best  quality,  for  these  are  often  dyed  by  dishonest  traders  to  hnititetbe 
best  bloe  Aleppo  galls,  but  the  fraud  may  be  detected  by  the  small  hole  made  bj  the 
insect  in  the  white  galls,  so  that  if  the  blue  galls  have  holes,  we  may  be  tore  tkcy 
are  not  genuine. 

Besides  the  galls  of  the  l/cvant,  others  come  from  Dalmatia,  Illyris,  Cahlirit, 
&c. ;  but  they  are  of  inferior  quality,  being  found  upon  the  QuereuM  cerris;  thejan 
smaller,  of  a  brownish  colour,  and  of  inferior  value.  The  farther  south  the  galliire 
grown,  the  better  they  are  reckoned. 

The  galls  of  the  Quercua  cerris  and  common  oak  (GaSea  a  repine^  Fr.;  Kiupftn, 
Germ.)  are  of  a  dark -brown  colour,  prickly  on  the  surface,  and  irregolar  in  ibpe 
and  size.  They  are  used  chiefly  for  tanning  in  Hungary,  Dalmatia,  and  the  wothen 
provinces  of  the  Austrian  states,  where  they  abound. 

Galls  consist  principally  of  three  substances ;  tannin,  or  tannic  acid;  ydlovextrM* 
tive  ;  and  gallic  acid.  Their  decoction  has  a  very  astringent  and  unpleasant  l»iucr 
taste.    The  following  are  their  habitudes  with  various  reagents  : — 

Litmus  paper  is  powerfully  reddened.  Stannous  chloride  (^protomunate  <^tm)}K> 
duces  an  Isabel  yellow  precipitate.  Alum;  a  yellowish  grey  precipitate.  Acetate 
of  lead  ;  a  thick  yellowish  white  precipitate.  Acetate  of  copper ;  a  chocolate  bn** 
precipitate.  Ferric  sulphate  (red  sulphate  of  iron) ;  a  blue  precipitate.  Snlplnrie 
acid :  a  dirty  yellowish  precipitate.    Acetic  acid  brightens  the  muddy  deeoetkiD. 

Tannin  or  tannic  acid  is  prepared  as  follows :  Into  a  long  narrow  glass  adopter  tibe.       ^  < 
shut  at  its  lower  orifice  with  a  cotton  wick,  a  quantity  of  pounded  gaUs  are  pot,  u^ 
slightly  pressed  down.     The  tapering  end  of  the  tube  being  inserted  into  a  natTan  tf 
bottle,  the  vacant  upper  half  of  the  tube  is  filled  with  sulphuric  ether,  and  then  doNi 
with  a  ground-glass  stopper.     Next  day  there  will  be  found  in  the  bottle  a  Uqsid  in 
two  distinct  strata ;  of  which  the  more  limpid  occupies  the  upper  part,  and  the  odier, 
of  a  sprupy  consistence  and  amber  colour,  the  lower.      More  ether  mmt  be  fiUocA 
through  the  galls,  till  the  thicker  liquor  ceases  to  augment.     Both  are  now  pontd 
into  a  funnel,  closed  with  the  finger,  and  after  the  dense  liquor  is  settled  at  the  botton. 
it  is  steadily  run  off  into  a  capsule.     This,  after  being  washed  repeatedly  with  ether, 
is  to  be  transferred  into  a  stove  chamber,  or  placed  under  the  receiver  of  an  air  pomp 
to  be  cvaporat<.>d.     The  residuary  matter  swells  up  in  a  spongy  crystalline  form  o( 
considerable  brilliancy,  sometimes  colourless,  but  more  frequently  of  a  fiuntly  y^ 
lowish  hue. 

This  is  pure  tannin,  which  exists  in  galls  to  the  amount  of  from  40  to  45  per  cent  It 
is  indispensable  that  the  ether  employed  in  the  preceding  process  be  pKfiooily. 
agitated  with  water,  or  that  it  contain  some  water,  because  by  using  anhydroos  cdier, 
not  a  particle  of  tannin  will  be  obtained. 

Tannic  acid  is  a  white  v.  r  yellowish  solid,  inodorous,  extremely  astringent,  rery  sohi- 
blc  in  water  and  alcohol,  much  less  so  in  sulphuric  ether,  and  nncryttalliablf.  Its 
watery  solution,  out  of  contact  of  air,  undergoes  no  change ;  but  if,  in  a  very  dilate  state, 
it  be  left  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  it  loses  gradually  its  transparency,  and  lets  fkU 
u  slightly  greyish  crystalline  matter,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  gallic  aeid.  For  pro- 
curing this  acid  in  a  perfectly  pure  state,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  treat  that  idlutkm 
thus  changed  with  animal  charcoal,  and  to  filter  it  in  a  boiling  state,  thrcmgh  paper 
previously  washed  with  dilute  muriatic  acid.  The  gallic  acid  wUl  fiUl  dowa  in  crystils 
as  the  liquid  cools. 

If  the  preceding  experiment  be  made  in  a  graduated  glass  tnbe  containing  oxygen 
over  mercury,  this  gas  will  be  absorbed,  and  a  corresponding  volume  of  mrbonie  acid 
gas  will  be  disengaged.  In  this  case  the  liquor  will  appear  in  the  course  of  a  tew  wedu 
as  if  traversed  with  numerous  crystalline  colourless  needles  of  gallic  acid. 

Tannin  or  tannic  acid  consists  of  carbon,  5156  ;  hydrogen,  4*20 ;  ozygem  44'S4 

From  the  above  facts  it  is  obvious  that  gallic  acid  does  not  exist  ready  formed  in 
gall-nuts,  but  that  it  is  produced  by  the  reaction  of  atmospheric  oxygen  npon  the  tanain 
of  these  concretions. 

Gallic  acid  is  a  solid,  feebly  acidulous  and  styptic  to  the  taste,  inodorous,  crystallif- 
ing  in  silky  needles  of  the  greatest  whiteness;  soluble  in  about  100  times  its  weight  of 
cold,  and  in  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  boiling  water ;  more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  in 
water,  but  little  so  in  sulphuric  ether. 

Gallic  acid  does  not  decompose  the  salts  of  protoxide  of  iron,  but  it  forms,  with  the 
sulphate  of  the  peroxide,  a  dark  blue  precipitate,  much  less  insoluble  than  the  tannate 
of  iron. 
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Galls  imported  in  1863  and  1864:— 


From  Greece-        -        -  -  - 

„  Turkey  Proper      -  -  - 

„  §y^  <^<^  Palestine 

„  Egypt  -        - 

„  Japan  -        -        -  -  - 

„  India,  Singapore,  and  Ceylon 

„  Other  parts   -        -  -  - 


From  France  -        -        - 
Austrian  Territory- 
Syria  and  Palestine 
China    -        -        - 
Japan    -        -        - 
British  India: — 

Bombay  and  Scinde 
Other  parts   - 


♦» 


n 


»t 


*> 


1863. 

Cwu.  Compoted  real  tsIm^ 

475  je2^18 

1,411  7,007 

4,799  23,436 

336  1,620 

550  1,512 

1,0S7  5,542 

207  902 

6,865  42,337 

1864. 

Cwts.  Compated  r«d  taIim. 

712  £6,214 

391  3,430 

727  6,302 

2,116  6,692 

1,804  5,778 

1,564  12,207 

JB84  5,772 

7,998  46,395 


GALVANISED  IRON.  This  is  the  name,  improperly  given,  first  in  France,  and 
subsequently  adopted  in  this  country,  to  iron  coated  with  zinc  by  a  peculiar  patent 
process. 

In  1837  Mr.  H.  W.  Crawfurd  patented  a  process  for  zincing  iron.  In  the  **  Re- 
pertory of  Patent  Invention***  his  process  is  thus  described: — Sheet  iron,  iron  castings, 
and  various  other  objects  in  iron  are  cleaned  and  scoured  by  immersion  in  a  bath  of 
water,  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  heated  in  a  leaden  vessel,  or  used  cold  in  one 
of  wood,  just  to  remove  the  oxide.  They  are  then  thrown  into  cold  water,  and  taken 
out  one  at  a  time  to  be  scoured  with  sand  and  water  with  a  piece  of  cork,  or  more 
usually  with  a  piece  of  the  husk  of  the  cocoa  nut,  the  ends  of  the  fibres  of  which  serve 
as  a  brush,  and  the  plates  are  afterwards  thrown  into  cold  water. 

Pure  zinc  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  sal-ammoniac  is  then  melted  in  a  bath,  and 
the  iron,  if  in  sheets,  is  dipped  several  sheets  at  a  time  in  a  cradle  or  grating.  The 
sheets  are  slowly  raised  to  allow  the  superfluous  zinc  to  drain  off,  and  are  thrown 
whilst  hot  into  cold  water,  on  removal  from  which  they  only  require  to  be  wiped 
dry. 

Thick  pieces  are  heated  before  immersion  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  to  avoid 
cooling  the  zinc.  Chains  are  similarly  treated,  and  on  removal  from  the  zinc  require 
to  be  shaken  until  cold  to  avoid  the  Imks  being  soldered  together.  Nails  and  small 
articles  are  dipped  in  muriatic  acid,  and  dried  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  and  then 
thrown  altogether  in  the  zinc,  covered  with  the  sal-ammoniac  left  for  one  minute,  and 
taken  out  slowly  with  an  iron  skimmer ;  they  come  out  in  a  mass  soldered  together, 
and  for  their  separation  are  afterwards  placed  in  a  crucible  and  surrounded  with 
charcoal  powder,  then  heated  to  redness  and  shaken  about  until  cold  for  their  separa- 
tion. Wire  is  reeled  through  the  zinc,  into  which  it  is  compelled  to  dip  by  a  fork  or 
other  contrivance.  It  will  be  understood  that  the  zinc  is  melted  with  a  thick  coat  of 
sal-ammoniac  to  prevent  the  loss  of  zinc  by  oxidation. 

Mr.  Mallett  coated  iron  with  zinc  by  the  following  process:  — 

The  plates  are  immersed  in  a  cleansing  bath  of  equal  parts  of  sulphuric  or  muriatic 
acid  and  water,  used  warm ;  the  works  are  then  hammered  and  scrubbed  with  emery 
and  sand  to  detach  the  scales,  and  to  thoroughly  clean  them  ;  they  are  then  immersed 
in  a  "  preparing  bath  "  of  equal  parts  of  saturated  solutions  of  muriate  of  zinc  and  sal- 
ammoniac,  from  which  the  works  are  transferred  to  a  fluid  metallic  bath,  consisting  of 
202  parts  of  mercury  and  1292  parts  of  zinc,  both  by  weight,  to  every  ton  weight  of 
which  alloy  is  added  above  one  pound  of  either  potassium  or  sodium,  the  latter  being 
preferred.  As  soon  as  the  cleaned  iron-works  have  attained  the  melting  heat  of  the 
triple  alloy,  they  are  removed,  having  become  thoroughly  coated  with  zinc  At  the 
proper  fusing  temperature  of  this  alloy,  which  is  about  680°  Fahr.,  it  will  dissolve  a 
plate  of  wrought  iron  of  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick  in  a  few  seconds. 

Morewood  and  Rogers's  galvanised  tinned  iron  is  prepared  under  several  patents. 
Their  process  is  as  follows: — 

The  sheets  are  pickled,  sconred,  and  cleaned  just  the  same  as  for  ordinary  tinning. 
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A  large  wooden  bath  is  then  half  filled  with  a  dilate  solution  of  mnriate  of  tin,  pre- 
pared by  dissolying  metallic  tin  in  concentrated  muriatic  acid,  which  requiret  a  period 
of  two  or  three  days.  Two  quarts  of  the  saturated  solution  are  added  to  300  or  400 
gallons  of  the  water  contained  in  the  bath.  Over  the  bottom  of  the  bath  is  first  ipieid 
a  thin  layer  of  finely  granulated  zinc,  then  a  cleaned  iron  plate,  and  so  on,  a  hjerti 
granulated  zinc  and  a  cleaned  iron  plate  alternately,  until  the  bath  is  fall  t  the  liDe 
and  iron  togeUier  with  the  fluid  constitute  a  weak  galvanic  battery,  and  the  tin  ii 
deposited  from  the  solution  so  as  to  coat  the  iron  with  a  dull  uniform  layer  of  metillie 
tin  in  about  two  hours. 

The  tinned  iron  is  then  passed  through  a  bath  containing  fluid  zinc,  covered  with 
sal-ammoniac  mixed  with  earthy  matter,  to  lessen  the  volatilisation  of  the  oI'Mbo- 
niac,  which  becomes  as  fluid  as  treacle.  Two  iron  rollers  immersed  below  the  nr- 
face  of  the  zinc,  are  fixed  to  the  bath  and  are  driven  by  machinery  to  carry  the  pbtes 
through  the  fluid  metal  at  any  velocity  previously  determined.  The  plates  ai«  leeeived 
one  by  one  from  the  tinning  bath,  drained  for  a  short  time,  and  passed  at  once,  vhibt 
still  wet,  by  means  of  the  rollers,  through  the  bath  as  described.  The  platei  take  op 
a  very  regular  and  smooth  layer  of  zinc,  wbicb,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  tin 
beneath,  assumes  its  natural  crystalline  character,  giving  the  plates  an  appetnaee 
resembling  that  known  as  the  moir^e  metaUique. — See  Hunt's  Handbook  to  tkt  Gnat 
Exhibition, 

It  is  stated  that  galvanised  iron  plates  cut  with  shears  so  as  to  expose  the  eentnl 
iron  become  zinced  round  the  edges,  and  at  the  holes  where  the  nails  were  driieD. 
We  are  also  informed  that  ungalvaniaed  iron  will,  if  moist  when  near  galTiniied 
plate,  become  zinced,  and  that  telegraph  wires,  where  cut  through,  become  coiled  hy 
the  action  of  the  rain-water  on  the  galvanised  portion  of  the  surfaces. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  galvanised  iron  is  not  more  durable  than  unprotected 
iron  ;  that,  indeed,  where  the  zinc  is  by  any  accident  removed  the  destniction  if  wtm 
rapid  than  ordinary.  We  have  made  especial  inquiries,  and  find  that  in  forgeiirhere 
there  is  any  escape  of  sulphur  vapour  the  galvanised  iron  does  not  stand  wdl;  ^ 
that  under  all  ordinary  circumstances  it  has  the  merit  of  great  durability  in  idditioa 
to  its  other  good  qualities. 

GALVANO-PLASTIC.    The  German  name  of  Electro-metallurgy. 

GAMBIR,  or  GAMBIER.     The  Malayan  name  of  an  extract  obtained  firamthe 
Uncaria  Gambier.     It  is  the  Terra  Japonica  of  tanners. 

Two  methods  of  obtaining  gambir  are  described :  one  consists  in  boiling  the  lesvei 
in  water,  and  inspissating  the  decoction;  the  other,  which  yields  the  best  gambir, 
consists  in  infusing  the  leaves  in  warm  water,  by  which  a  fecula  is  obtained,  which  is 
inspissated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  formed  into  cakes.  The  best  gambir  is  made 
at  Rhio,  in  the  Isle  of  Brittany,  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago ;  and  the  next  best  is 
that  of  Lingiu.  It  is  principally  imported  from  Singapore,  and  is  used  principally  for 
tanning,  under  the  name  of  Terra  Japonica,  The  Mimosa  catechu  yields  a  difiereat 
extract  from  the  gambir,  but  catechu  and  gambir  are  often  confounded. 

The  imports  of  Gambir  or  Gambier  were,  in  1863,  10,822  tons,  yaloe  S41,44S^, 
in  1864,  11,426  tons,  value  287,022/. 

GAMBIR  CATECHU.    See  Catechu. 

GAMBOGE.  Gomme  gutte,  Fr. ;  Gutti,  Germ.)  Gamboge  appears  to  have 
been  first  brought  from  China  about  1603,  and  its  oriental  name  was  said  to  be 
Ghittaiemon. 

It  is  generally  supposed  to  be  produced  from  the  Hebradendron  cambogioides  of 
Grnham,  and  the  Xanthochymut  ovalifolius  of  Roxburgh.  In  Ceylon  the  gamboge  is 
obtained  by  wounding  the  bark  of  the  tree  in  various  places  with  a  sharp  stone,  when 
the  flowers  begin  to  appear.  Gamboge  is  imported  from  Siam,  by  way  of  Sing^qjore 
and  Penang.  It  is  known  in  three  forms.  In  rolls  or  solid  cylinders ;  in  pipes  or 
hollow  cylinders ;  in  cakes  or  amorphous  masses.  Gamboge  in  small  quantities  is 
a^so  obtained  in  Ceylon. 

Gamboge  consists  of  resin,  74*2  ;  soluble  gum,  21*8  ;  moisture,  4*8. 

Gamboge  is  employed  as  an  artist's  colour;  it  is  used  to  colour  varnishes  and 
lacquers,  and  it  is  administered  medicinally. 

Our  imports  of  gamboge  were  in  1863,  388cwts.,  value  3,268/.;  in  1864,  42cwts., 
value  520/. 

GAMBOGIA.  The  genus  of  plants  yielding  gamboge.  The  much  esteemed 
mangosteen  is  a  fruit  of  one  of  the  family. 

GAMMAM.  A  dye  stufif,  so  called,  from  Tunis.  Examples  were  sent  to  this 
country  in  1851,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  introduced  since  that  time. 

GANGUE.  A  word  derived  from  the  German  gang^  a  vein  or  channel.  It  bi|5- 
nifies  the  mineral  substance  which  either  encloses  or  usually  accompanies  any  mctalUe 
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ore  hi  the  Yein.  Qnartz,  lamellar  carbonate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  baryta,  sulphata 
and  flaate  of  lime,  generally  form  the  gangues ;  but  a  great  many  other  substances 
become  such  when  they  predominate  in  a  vein.  In  mineral  works  the  first  thing  is 
to  break  the  mixed  ore  into  small  pieces,  in  order  to  separate  the  valuable  from  the 
useless  parts,  by  processes  called  stamping,  picking,  sorting.    See  MiNuro. 

GARANCIN.     See  Madder. 

GARANCEUX.    See  Madder. 

GARLIC.  AUivm  sativum.  This  plant  is  well  known,  and  is  much  used  in  flayour- 
ing  sauces. 

It  is  found  by  analysis  to  contain  an  acrid  Yolatile  oil,  gum,  woody  fibre,  albumen, 
water,  with  sulphur,  starch,  and  saccharine  matter.  The  oil  of  garlic  is  a  salphide  of 
allyle,  AUS  =  C«H»S. 

GARNET.    (Grenat,  Fr.)    Garnet  is  a  silicate  of  some  base,  which  may  be  lime,  * 
magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,  &c. 

There  are  six  sub-species  of  garnet,  viz.  :— 

I.  Alumina-lime  garnet^  consisting  of  the  silicates  of  alumina  and  lime. 

IL  Alumina-magnesia  garnet,  consisting  of  the  silicates  of  alumina  and  magnesia. 

III.  Alumina-iron  garnet,  consisting  of  the  silicates  of  alumina  and  iron. 

IV.  Alumina-manganese  garnet^  consisting  of  the  silicates  of  alumina  and  man- 
ganese. 

V.  Iron-lime  garnet^  consisting  of  the  silicates  of  iron  and  lime. 

VI.  Lime-chrome  garnet,  consisting  of  the  silicates  of  lime  and  oxide  of  chromium. 

I.  Lime-garnet,  or  grossular,  is  composed  of  silica,  40*1 ;  alumina,  22*7;  lime,  37*2 
cs  100*0.  Colour,  pale  greenish,  clear  red,  and  reddish  orange,  cinnamon  colour. 
Before  the  blowpipe,  fuses  to  a  slightly  greenish  glass  or  enamel ;  soluble,  when  pow« 
dered,  in  concentrated  muriatic  acid. 

This  section  comprises  cinnamon-stone  or  Essonite,  grossular  or  Wiluite,  Roman- 
zovite,  topazolite,  and  succinite. 

II.  Magnesia-garnet  is  of  a  deep  coal-black  colour,  with  a  resinous  lustre.  The 
▼ariety  from  Arendal  is  composed  of  silica,  42*45;  alumina,  22*47  ;  protoxide  of  iron, 
9*29  ;  protoxide  of  manganese,  6*27  ;  magnesia,  13*43  ;  lime,  6*53  »  100*44. — {WScht* 
meister.)  Before  the  blowpipe,  easily  fusible,  forming  with  intumescence  a  dark 
greyish-green  globule,  which  is  non- magnetic. 

IIL  Iron-garnet  comprises  the  almandine  or  precious  garnet,  allochroite,  and  com- 
mon garnet  It  is  composed  of  silica,  36*3  :  alumina,  20*5;  protoxide  of  iron,  43*2  » 
100*0.     Before  the  blowpipe,  fuses  rather  easily  with  an  iron  reaction. 

IV.  Manganese-garnet,  or  spessartine,  is  of  a  brownish-red  colour,  and  is  composed 
of  silica,  3583;  alumina,  18  06;  protoxide  of  iron,  14*93;  protoxide  of  manganese, 
30-96  »  99  -78.  (Analysis  of  M.  garnet  from  Haddam,  U.  S.,  by  Seybert")  Before  the 
blowpipe,  gives  a  manganese  reaction. 

V.  Iron-lime  garnet  includes  aplome,  colophonite,  melanite,  and  pyreneite.  Theae 
vary  in  colour  from  dark  red,  brownish-black,  to  black,  and  possess  a  shining  lustre, 
which  is  sometimes  resinous,  as  in  colophonite. 

Analysis  of  the  aplome  of  Altenau ; — Silica,  35*64  ;  lime,  29*22  ;  protoxide  of  iron, 
3000  ;  protoxide  of  manganese,  3*01 ;  potash,  2*35  » 100*22. —  Wdchtmeister. 

VI.  Lime-chrome  garnet,  or  ouvarovite,  is  of  an  emerald-green  colour.  Sp.  gr., 
3*418.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  is  infusible  alone,  but  with  borax  affords  a  chrome^ 
green  glass.     It  occurs  at  Bissersk,  in  Russia. 

Analysis  by  Erdmann ; — Silica,  36*93 ;  alumina,  5*68;  peroxide  of  iron,  1*96;  oxide 
of  chrome,  21*84;  magnesia,  1*54  ;  carbonate  of  lime,  31*66  ;  oxide  of  copper,  a  trace 
«99  58. 

The  garnet  varies  greatly  in  transparency,  fractnre,  and  colour;  but  when  the 
colours  are  rich,  and  the  stone  is  free  from  flaws,  it  constitutes  a  valuable  gem,  which 
may  be  distinguished  by  the  following  properties : — 

The  colour  should  be  blood  or  cherry-red;  on  the  one  hand  often  mixed  more  or 
less  with  blue,  so  as  to  present  various  shades  of  crimson,  purple,  and  reddish  violet, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  with  yellow,  so  as  to  form  orange-red  and  hyacinth  brown. 

The  stones  vary  in  size  from  the  smallest  pieces  that  can  be  worked  to  the  size  of 
a  nut  When  above  that  size  they  are  scarcely  ever  free  from  flaws,  or  sufficiently 
transparent  for  the  purposes  of  the  Jeweller. 

The  garnets  of  commerce  are  procured  f^m  Bohemia,  Ceylon,  Pegu,  and  the  Brazils. 
By  jewellers  they  are  classed  as  Syrian,  Bohemian,  or  Cmgalese,  rather  firom  their 
relative  value  and  fineness,  than  with  any  reference  to  the  coxmiry  firom  which  they 
are  supposed  to  have  been  brought 

Those  most  esteemed  are  called  Syrian  garnets,  not  because  they  come  from  Syria^ 
but  after  Syrian,  the  capital  of  Pegu,  whidi  city  was  formerly  the  chief  mart  for  the 
finest  garnets.    The  colour  of  the  Syrian  garnet  is  violet-purple,  which,  in  acme  rare 
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instances,  vies  with  that  of  the  finest  oriental  amethyst ;  but  it  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  latter  by  acquiring  an  orange  tint  by  candle-light  The  Syrian  garnet  may 
be  also  distinguished  from  all  the  other  varieties  of  garnet  in  preserving  its  colour 
(even  when  of  considerable  thickness  and  nnassisted  by  foil),  nnmixed  with  the  binck 
tint  which  usually  obscures  this  gem.  The  Bohemian  garnet  is  generally  of  a  dull 
poppy-red  colour,  with  a  very  perceptible  hyacinth-orange  tint  when  held  between 
the  eye  and  the  light.  When  the  colour  is  a  full  crimson  it  is  called  pyrope,  or  fire 
garnet,  a  stone  of  considerable  value  when  perfect  and  of  large  size. 

The  best  manner  of  cutting  the  pyrope  is  en  cabochon,  with  one  or  two  rows  of  small 
facets  round  the  girdle  of  the  stone.  The  colour  appears  more  or  less  black  when 
the  stone  is  cut  in  steps,  but  when  cut  en  cabochon,  the  points  on  which  the  light  falls 
display  a  brilliant  fire-red. 

Garnet  is  easily  worked,  and  when  facet-cut  is  nearly  always  (on  account  of  the 
depth  of  its  colour)  formed  into  thin  tables,  which  are  sonnetimes  concave  or  hollowed 
out  on  the  under  side.  Cut  stones  of  this  latter  description,  when  skilfully  set,  with  a 
bright  silver  foil,  have  often  been  sold  as  rubies. 

The  garnet  may  be  distinguished  from  corundum  or  spinel  by  its  duller  colour. 
Coarse  garnets  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  are  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  fbr  emery 
in  polishing  metals. 

Bohemian  game*.     See  Pyrope. — H.  W.  B. 

GAS.  (GaSf  Fr. ;  Gaz,  Germ.)  The  generic  name  of  all  such  elastic  fluids  as  are 
aeriform  under  a  considerable  pressure,  at  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit  Oxygen,  hydrogen, 
and  nitrogen,  are  permanent  gaaes ;  many  of  the  other  vaporiform  bodies  have  been 
condensed  by  the  joint  power  of  cold  and  mechanical  force.  See  Watts*  "  Dictionary 
of  Chemistry.*'     See  Coal  Gas. 

GAS-ENGINR  (Lenoir^s  patent)  From  time  to  time  various  forms  of 
explosive  engines  have  been  introduced.  Lenoir's,  which  is  the  last  one  of  this 
description  which  has  engaged  the  public  attention,  differs  in  principle  but  little 
from  those  gas-engines  by  which  it  has  been  preceded. 

It  resembles  an  horizontal  steam  engine  in  outward  appearance,  but  the  motive 
power  is  obtained  by  exploding  a  mixture  of  coal-gas  and  air  on  each  side  of  the 
piston.  The  explosion  is  effected  by  means  of  a  small  galvanic  battery,  which  is 
alternately  put  in  circuit  with  wires  at  either  end  of  the  cylinder  by  means  of  an 
insulated  conductor  sliding  on  the  cross  head  of  the  piston.  Two  slide  valves  are 
employed,  driven  by  eccentrics  in  the  usual  manner ;  one  serving  for  the  admission 
of  the  mixed  gases,  the  other  covers  the  ports,  for  the  removal  of  the  gases  produced 
by  the  explosion.  The  cylinder  is  kept  cool  by  a  current  of  water,  which  circulates 
about  its  outer  surface. 

From  a  report  on  the  mechanical  effect  produced  by  this  engine,  recently  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Tresco,  the  following  data  have  been  obtained. 

The  hourly  consumption  of  gas  per  effective  H.P.  is  101*7  cubic  feet  The  ignition 
of  the  gases  in  the  interior  of  the  cylinder  is  effected  at  a  temperature  of  536° 
Fahrenheit,  and  about  175  gallons  of  water,  at  64®  Fahrenheit,  are  employed  per 
hour  in  cooling  the  cylinder,  the  temperature  being  raised  by  the  contact  of  the 
heated  metal  to  105°  Fahrenheit 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  there  is  no  economy  to  be  obtained  fW)m  the  use  of 
this  engine  in  the  place  of  steam  power,  but  it  may  be  conveniently  employed  for  the 
production  of  a  small  power  in  places  where  it  is  considered  desirable  to  dispense 
with  the  use  of  steam  boilers.  Another,  and  perhaps  more  formidable  objection,  is 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Tresco  in  the  fact,  that  a  trace  of  nitric  acid  is  invariably  found 
in  the  products  of  the  explosion  which  results  from  the  oxidation  of  a  minute 
quantity  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  air  employed,  and  which  is  likely  to  exert  a  destruc- 
tive influence  on  the  interior  of  the  cylinder. 

C.  W.  Siemens  has  also  a  gas  engine  of  a  similar  construction  to  the  above,  but  it 
is  provided  with  a  regenerator  for  saving  a  great  part  of  the  heat,  which  would 
otherwise  be  discharged  with  the  waste  gases,  and  there  are  theoretical  grounds  for 
expecting  it  to  be  economical. 

GASES,  ABSORPTION  OF.  All  bodies,  liquid  or  solid,  absorb  gases,  the 
amount  of  gas  absorbed  depending  on  some  mechanical  conditions  which  are  by  no 
means  satisfactorily  explained.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  any  examination 
of  this  most  interesting  and  important  question.  Yet,  as  the  consideration  of  the 
phenomena  involved  is  continually  pressing  itself  upon  the  manufacturer,  some  brief 
notice  appears  necessary. 

Gases  are  absorbed  by  liquids  under  two  distinct  sets  of  laws,  according  as  the  gas 
enters  into  chemical  combination  with  the  liquid  or  not  The  amount  of  gas 
absorbed  by  a  liquid,  on  which  it  exerts  no  chemical  action,  depends  on  the  specific 
nature  of  the  gas  and  the  liquids,  on  temperature,  and  on  pressure. 
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Gases  are  absorbed  by  solids  in  yirtae  of  some  power  residing  apon  their  sarfaces. 
The  phenomena  of  '*  catalytic  **  action,  of  "  capillary  **  attraction,  and  of  <*  exosmose  " 
and  "  endosmose/*  appear  to  he  all  due  to  the  force  which  compels  the  condensation 
of  gases— aiui  liquids — upon  the  surfaces  of  all  solids.  Under  Charcoal,  many 
examples  of  this  are  given.  The  whole  suhject  demands  an  investigation  which  it 
has  not  yet  received.  See  Watts*  "  Dictionary  of  Chemistry  **  for  a  very  full 
description  of  all  the  important  experiments  which  hear  upon  the  snbject 

GASES,  DIFFUSION  OF.  All  gases,  and  all  vapours,  have  a  tendency  to 
diffuse  themselves  through  one  another.  The  spontaneous  evaporation  of  water  is 
an  example  of  vapour  diffusion.  The  way  in  which  coal  gas  mixes  itself  into  the 
air  of  an  apartment  is  one  of  gas  diffusion.  The  point  to  l^  rememhered,  however, 
is  that  this  diffusion  readily  takes  place  in  opposition  to  the  law  of  gravity.  As 
a  light  gas,  contained  in  a  vessel  with  an  open  mouth  inverted,  gradually  descends— 
is  diffused — into  the  heavier  gas  in  which  it  may  he  placed,  and  eventually  a 
mixture  of  the  two  is  effected. 

This  subject  has  heen  very  carefully  investigated  by  Professor  Graham.  See 
his  "  Elements  of  Chemistry,"  and  Watts*  "  Dictionary  of  Chemistry." 

GASES,  OSMOSE  OF.  The  phenomenon  of  the  passage  of  a  gas  through 
membranaceous  diaphragms  is  so  called.  See  Graham's  paper  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society. 

GASES,  TRANSPIRATION  OF.  The  passage  of  gases  through  capiUary 
tubes.    All  these  phenomena  are  well  explained  in  Watts' "  Dictionary  of  Chemistry." 

GAS  HOLDER.  A  vessel  for  containing  and  preserving  gas,  of  which  Tarious 
forms  are  described  by  chemical  writers. 

GAS,  L  AUG  HING.  Protoxide  of  Nitrogen ;  also  Protoxide  of  AzoU,  and  NiirouM 
Oxide,  This  gas  is  always  prepared  from  the  nitrate  of  ammonia;  it  was  firrt 
described  by  Priestley  in  1776,  and  carefully  studied  by  Davy.  This  gas  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  peculiar  intoxication  which  it  produces  when  breathed.  It  is  not 
to  be  used  without  much  caution.  If  it  is  not  very  pure,  serious  consequences  may 
ensue;  and  even  when  absolutely  pure,  the  editor  has  seen  the  nitrous  oxide 
produce  very  distressing  effects.  It  is  not  used  in  the  arts.  See  Watts*  "Dictionary 
of  Chemistry." 

GAS-METER.    See  Coal-Gas. 

GASOMETER,  means  properly  a  measurer  of  gas,  though  it  is  employed  often 
to  denote  a  recipient  of  gas  of  any  kind.     See  Coal-Gas. 

GAS- PIPES.  When  the  illumination  by  gas  was  first  introduced  in  the  lai^ 
way  by  Aaron  Manby,  Esq.,  then  of  the  Horsley  Iron  Works,  the  old  musket  barrels, 
laid  by  in  quiet  retirement  from  the  fatigues  of  the  last  war,  were  employed  for  the 
conveyance  of  gas ;  and  by  a  curious  coincidence,  various  iron  foundries  desisted  in 
a  great  measure  from  the  manufacture  of  iron  ordnance,  and  took  up  the  peaceful 
employment  of  casting  pipes  for  gas  and  water. 

The  breech -ends  of  the  musket-barrels  were  broached  and  tapped,  and  the  muzzles 
were  screwed  externally,  to  connect  the  two  without  detached  sockets.  From  the 
rapid  increase  of  gas  illumination,  the  old  gun-barrels  soon  became  scarce,  and  new 
tubes,  with  detached  sockets,  made  by  the  old  barrel  forgers,  were  first  resorted  to. 
This  led  to  a  series  of  valuable  contrivances  for  the  manufacture  of  the  wrought  iron 
tubes,  commencing  with  the  Russell's  patent,  in  1824,  under  which  the  tubes  were  first 
bent  up  by  hand  hammers  and  swages,  to  bring  the  edges  near  together ;  and  they 
were  welded  between  semi-circular  swages,  fixed  respectively  in  the  anvil,  and  the 
face  of  a  small  tilt  hammer  worked  by  machinery,  by  a  series  of  blows  along  the  tube 
either  with  or  without  a  mandrel.  The  tube  was  completed  on  being  passed  between 
rollers  with  half-round  grooves,  which  forced  it  over  a  conical  or  egg-shaped  piece  at 
thft  end  of  a  long  bar  to  perfect  the  interior  surface. 

Various  steps  of  improvements  have  been  since  made ;  for  instance,  the  skelps  were 
bent  at  two  squeezes,  first  to  the  semi-cylindrical,  and  then  to  the  tubular  form  pre- 
paratory to  welding,  between  a  swage  tool  five  feet  long  worked  by  machinery.  The 
whole  process  was  sfterwards  carried  on  by  rollers,  but  abandoned  on  account  of  the 
unequal  velocity  at  wihch  the  greatest  and  least  diameters  of  the  rollers  travelled. 

In  the  present  method  of  manufacturing  the  patent  welded  tube,  the  end  of  the  skelp 
is  bent  to  the  circular  form,  its  entire  length  is  raised  to  the  welding  heat  in  an  ap- 
propriate furnace,  and  as  it  leaves  the  furnace  almost  at  the  point  of  fusion  it  is  dragged 
by  the  chain  of  a  draw-bench,  after  the  manner  of  wire,  through  a  pair  of  tongs  with 
two  bcll-mouthed  jaws,  these  are  opened  at  the  moment  of  introducing  the  end  of  the 
skelp,  which  is  welded  without  the  agency  of  a  mandreL 

By  this  ingenious  arrangement  wronght-iron  tubes  may  be  made  from  the  diameter 
of  six  inches  internally,  and  about  one-eighth  to  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  to  as 
small  as  one  quarter  inch  diameter  and  one-tenth  bore ;  and  so  admirably  is  the 
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joining  effected  in  those  of  the  best  description,  that  they  will  withstand  the 
pressures  of  gas,  steam,  or  water  to  which  thej  have  been  satjected,  and  they 
of  being  bent  both  in  the  heated  and  cold  state  almost  with  impunity.     Sometim 
the  tubes  are  made  one  upon  the  other  when  greater  thickness  is  required,  bi 
these  stout  pipes  and  those  larger  than  three  inches  are  comparatirely  ^ut  little 
^iHoltzapffeL) 

G  ASSl  NG.     In  order  to  remove  the  hairy  filaments  from  net-lace  and  other  wot( 
fabrics,  they  are  passed  over  a  large  number  of  minute  jets  of  gas,  and  betveec^ 

rollers. 

GAULT,  a  local  term  in  some  parts  of  England  for  clay,  has  been  adopted  iato 
geological  nomenclature  to  denote  the  argillaceous  strata  which  separate  the  I'pper 
and  Ix)wer  Greensands.  It  is  a  dark  blue  or  grey  clay,  used  for  making  bricks  and 
tiles ;  it  affords  a  poor  agricultural  soil,  which  is  generally  converted  into  pasture.— 
H.  W.  B. 

GAULTIIERIA  OIL.  Wtnteroreen  Oil.  A  volatile  oil  obtained  from  the 
Gaultheria  procumbens,  the  Wintergreen  or  Canada  tea.  It  has  an  agreeable  aromitic 
odour,  and  is  used  for  scenting  soaps. 

GAULTHERINE.  One  of  the  hydrocarbons  isomeric  with  oil  of  torpentine 
which  exists  in  Wintergreen  oil,  and  the  oil  obtained  by  distilling  the  Betmla  /e»to, 
the  sweet  or  cherry  birch, 

GAUZE.     See  Crape. 

GAUZE  WIRE  CLOTH  is  a  textile  fabric,  either  plain  or  tweeled,  nuide  of  brass, 
iron,  or  copper  wire,  of  very  various  degrees  of  fineness  and  openneM  of  teztorei^ 
Its  chief  uses  are  for  sieves  and  safety  lamps. 

GAY-LUSSITE,  is  a  white  mineral  of  vitreous  fracture,  which  erystalliscs  m 
oblique  rbomboidal  prisms ;  specific  gravity  from  1  '93  to  1  *95  ;  scratehei  ^psom,  but 
is  scratched  by  calcspar ;  affords  water  by  calcination  ;  it  consists  of  carbonic  acid, 
28*66  ;  soda,  20*44  ;  lime,  17*70  ;  water,  32*30  ;  clay,  I'Oa  It  is,  in  fiict,  by  my  ana- 
lysis, a  hydrated  soda- carbonate  of  lime  in  atomic  proportions.  This  mineral  ocean 
abundantly  in  insulated  crystals,  disseminated  through  the  bed  of  claj  which  coven  the 
uraot  or  native  sesquicarbonate  of  soda,  at  Lagunilla  in  Columbia. 

GELATINE  (Eng.  and  Fr.;  GaUert,  Leim,  Germ.)  is  an  animal  product  which  is 
never  foimd  in  the  humours,  but  it  may  be  obtained  by  boiling  with  water  the  toft  and 
solid  parts ;  as  the  muscles,  the  skin,  the  cartilages,  bones,  ligaments,  tendoos,  ud 
membranes.  Isinglass  consists  of  from  86  to  93  per  cent,  of  gelatine.  This  robstaoee 
is  very  soluble  in  boiling  water ;  the  solution  forming  a  tremulous  mass  of  jelly  wbeo 
it  cools.  Cold  water  has  little  action  upon  gelatine.  Alcohol  and  tannin  precipiute 
gelatine  from  its  solution ;  the  former  by  abstracting  the  water,  the  latter  by  combin- 
ing with  the  substance  itself  into  an  insoluble  compound,  of  the  nature  of  leather. 
No  other  acid,  except  the  tannic,  and  no  alkali,  possesses  the  property  of  precipitating 
gelatine.  But  chlorine  and  certain  salts  render  its  solution  more  or  less  turbid ;  as  the 
nitrate  and  bi-chloride  of  mercury,  the  proto-chloride  of  tin,  and  a  few  others. 
Sulphuric  acid  converts  a  solution  of  gelatine  at  a  boiling  heat  into  sugar.  Gelatine 
consists  of  carbon,  47*88 ;  hydrogen,  7*91 ;  oxygen,  27*21. 

Gelatine  is  produced  by  boiling  the  skin  of  animals  in  water,  which  in  its  crude 
but  solid  state  is  called  glue^  and  when  a  tremulous  semi- liquid,  size.  See  those 
articles. 

A  fine  gelatine  for  culinary  uses  is  prepared  and  sold  as  Nelson's  patent  gelatine.  It 
is  thus  prepared': — After  washing  the  parings,  &c.,  of  skin,  he  scores  their  suHaces,  and 
then  digests  them  in  a  dilute  cau^stic  soda  lye  during  ten  days.  They  are  next  placed 
in  an  air-tight  vat,  lined  with  cement,  kept  at  a  temperature  of  70^  Fahr.;  then  washed 
ill  a  revolving  cylinder  apparatus  with  plenty  of  cold  water,  and  afterwards  exposed  to 
the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur  (sulphurous  acid)  in  a  wooden  chamber.  They  are  now 
squeezed  to  expel  the  moisture,  and  finally  converted  into  soluble  gelatine,  by  water  in 
earthen  vessels,  enclosed  in  steam  cases.  The  fluid  gelatine  is  purified  by  straining  it 
at  a  temperature  of  100°  or  120°  Fahr. 

A  sparkling  gelatine  has  been  prepared  under  a  patent  granted  to  Messrs.  J.  and 
G.  Cox,  of  Edinburgh.  By  their  process  the  substance  is  rendered  perfectly  pare, 
while  it  possesses  a  gelatinising  force  superior  even  to  isinglass.  It  makes  a  qilendid 
calves*-feet  jelly  and  a  milk-white  blanc-mange.  The  patentees  also  prepare  a  semi- 
solid gelatine,  resf*mbling  jujubes,  which  readily  dissolves  in  warm  water,  as  also  in  the 
mouth,  and  may  be  employed  to  make  an  extemporaneous  jelly. 

The  gehitine  of  bones  may  be  extracted  best  by  the  combined  action  of  steam 
and  a  current  of  water  trickling  over  their  crushed  fragments  in  a  properly  con* 
structed  apparatus.  When  the  gelatine  is  to  be  used  as  an  alimentary  article,  the 
bones  ought  to  be  quite  fresh,  well  preserved  in  brine,  or  to  be  dried  strongly  by  a 
stove.      Bones  are  best  crushed  by  passing  them  between  grooved  iron  rolls.     The 
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fU-hen  cjliaden  !n  which  Ihey  are  to  be  itcaTnrd,  ahould  be  three  lime*  greater  in 
ItLflh  (ban  io  diumeter.  To  obtain  1000  ralionB  nf  geUtinnui  MUp  daily,  a  cliarge 
of  linr  ejlinden  ii  required  :  each  b^Dg  311  feet  long,  by  14  incbes  wide,  capab1i.>  of 
MdlDg  '0  Ibi.  of  hoaea.  Tbeae  will  yield  earh  lioiir  about  ju  ^llona  of  a  etrnn^ 
Jellf,  and  will  require  nearly  1  pillon  of  water  in  the  fonii  of  atenm,  and  S  pillons 
•f  nltt  to  be  paated  through  Ihem  in  the  liquid  slate.  The  5  qanrlB  of  jelly  |)r"- 
'•Rd  hourly  by  pachcylioder  proceeds  froiDlbe  1  quart  of  ateam-KuiLT  and  4  quart),  of 
TBMtatiDB  water. 

The  boUer  thoiild  furoiab  at 
■  (he  •qosre  ioch. 

JaJIf.  B8S  A,  B,  c  D,  repreaenta  a  (ertical  s 


n  of  about  223°  Fabr.,  at  a  pressure  of  about  4  lbs. 


<D  of  the  cylinder ;  c,  n,  i.  K.  a 
aeclion  of  the  banket  ot  caf^'.  aa 
filled  with  the  hruistTj  boiios, 
inclosed  in  the  cylinder ;  e,  c,  c, 
the  pipe  which  conducta  the 
ateam  dawn  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder:  l^  ■■  a  pipe  for  intro- 
diicini;  water  inln  the  interior  ; 
w,  a  atopcock  for  regulating 
the  qnantiiy  of  water  (according 
to  the  force  of  the  ateom  ptcasure 
within  the  apparatus),  which 
ahould  be  3^  qoarls  per  hour; 
K  is  a  lube  of  liu  plate  fitting 
tightly  into  th«  part  a  of  the 
pipe  L ;  it  is  abut  at  a,  and  per- 
forated below  with  B  hole  ;  it 
is  inserted  in  iU  place,  nfler  the 
cage  full  of  boaea  baa  been  in- 
troduced. Fig.  886  ia  an  ale- 
ration  of  the  apparatus,  k,  a, 
c,  D,  represent  the  four  ejlin- 
dera,  railed  about  SO  inchca 
above  the  floor,  and  fixed  in  iheir 


shy  , 


;   h   h,  I 


•  tlie 


lids  i  g  g,  tubnlur 
thermoioeler  ;y  _/;  atop-cocks  for  drawing 
ptate  ;  m,  the  general  gutter  of  discharge 


Into  the  eittem  i  i  o.  a  block  and  tackle  for  hoiatin^  the  cageful  of  bonea  in  and  out 
Fig,  B87  ia  an  end  view  of  the  apparatus  ;  a,  the  mam  aleam  pipe  ;  a.  b,  e,  c,  bmnchea 
that  eooduet  the  ateam  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  i  o,  llie  tackle  for  raising  tba 
cue  J  ■,  alopeock  ;  n,  small  gutter)  m,  main  conduit  ;  b,  cistern  of  reception. 
^Wbcn  a  Mropg  and  pare  jelly  ia  wiahcd  for,  the  cylinder  charged  with  the  bonea  if 
to  be  wrapped  in  blanket  aEnff  t  and  wbeneier  the  preaae  ccaae*  to  drop,  the  Itopcoek 
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which  admiu  the  old  water  is  to  be  shut.  Be  aUo  that  at  the  bottom  of  Ibt  e;lliijtr, 
wlikh  ii  lu  be  npened  only  at  llie  ead  of  every  hour,  aod  •olillleaslo  Icl  the  pliliiM 
Eolution  run  out,  witboul  allowing  any  of  the  GCEam  to  eacape  with  it. 

Buichere'  meat  conlaina  on  an  average  in  100  897 

pounds,  2+  of  dry  flesh,  56  of  water,  and  SO  of 
bones.  These  20  pounds  can  famisb  6  pounds  of 
sllmeatary  Eubslance  in  a  dry  state;  whence  it 
appears  that,  by  the  above  means,  one  fourth 
mure  natrilious  matter  can  be  obtained  than  't» 
usually  got  A  keen  dispute  has  been  carried  OD 
for  some  time  in  Paris,  betneen  the  partisans  and 
adversaries  of  gelatme  as  an  article  of  food.  It  is 
probable  that  both  parties  hare  pushed  iheir  argu- 
ments too  far.  Calf 's-foot  jelly  is  still  deemed  a 
Dutritioui  article  by  the  medical  men  of  this  coun- 
try, at  leasl,  though  it  is  not  to  be  trusted  to  alone, 
but  should  have  a  due  admixture  or  interchange  of 
fibrine.  albumen,  cascine,  &c.    See  Nutbition. 

FriTieh  Gilaline  is  sold  in  cakes,  marked,  like 
those  of  common  glue,  with  the  nets  on  which 
they  have  beea  dried.  This  gelatine  is  madu  at 
Paris,  from  the  cuttings  of  shins  used  for  making 
white  kid  gloves;  it  is  coloured  red,  green,  and 
blue,  as  well  as  sold  colourless. 

Svinbounv't  patent  ftfined  iainglast  is   a  pure 
form  of  gelatine,  procured  fWim  the  skins  of  chI 
cut  into  »ery  thin  slices  and  treated  simply  w 
water  at  or  about  200". 

D'Arcet,  in  his  Recherchei  nr  Ua  Subslaaces  nulrilwei  que  m/munf  ta  Ot,  stale* 
that,  in  Paris,  bones  of  all  kinds  are  first  digested  with  hjdrocblorie  acid  to  extract 
the  phosphate  of  lime,  and  then  boiled  in  water  under  pressure.  In  this  way  a 
nutritions  soup  is  prepared  for  the  hospitals  and  other  pauper  estabtiahmenla. 

Dr.  T.  Richardson  of  Newcastle  on  Tyne  treats  bones  Erst  with  muriatic  or  dilate 
sulphuric  acid  to  dissolve  out  a  portion  of  the  mineral  phosphatei  which  thej 
contain ;  the  residue  being  then  acted  upon  by  sulphurous  Bci±  Tbe  gikatiaa 
obtained  after  this  process  is  treated  with  an  alkaline  sulphate  or  hypoaulpbate.  or  it 
may  be  treated  with  tbe  phosphates  of  in  alkali,  or  with  the  aalpfanroai  acid  (OlBtian 
of  the  diphosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia  By  any  of  these  processes,  it  ii  saU,  the 
hardness  and  sizing  properties  of  gelatine  from  any  source  is  stated  to  be  TeiJ 
considerably  improved.      See  Isinglass. 

GEMS  are  precious  stones,  which, by  their  colour,  limpidity,  lustre,  brilliant  polid, 
purity,  and  rarity,  are  sought  after  as  objects  of  dress  and  decoration.  Among  these 
beautiful  mineralsi  mankind  have  agreed  in  forming  a  select  class  to  which  the  title 
of  gems  or  jemels  has  been  appropriated ;  while  the  term  prtcioiu  iloiu  is  more 
particularly  given  to  substances  which  occur  of  a  larger  siie  and  more  commonlj. 

Diamonds,  sapphires,  emeralds,  rubies,  topazes,  opals,  hyacinths,  and  cbrrsoberyls, 
are  reckoned  the  most  valuable  gem». 

Crystalline  quartz,  pellucid,  opalescent,  or  of  various  hues,  amelliyst,  lapis  laiuli, 
malachite,  jasper,  agate,  &c.i  are  rnnked  in  the  much  mare  aumersus  and  inCerior  clas* 
of  prtciom  tlunei.  These  distinctions  are  not  founded  npon  any  strict  philosophical 
principle,  but  are  regulated  by  a  conventional  agreement,  not  very  well  defined ;  for  it 
is  impossible  to  subject  these  creatures  of  fashion  and  taste  lo  the  rigid  subdivisiooi  of 
science.  We  have  only  to  consider  the  value  currently  attached  to  them,  and  take  care 
not  10  confound  Iwo  stones  of  tlie  same  colour,  but  wfaicb  may  1m  very  dtfferentlj 
prized  by  the  viituoio. 

Since  i(  usually  happens  that  the  true  gems  are  in  a  cut  and  polished  state,  or  eien 
set  in  gold  or  silver,  we  are  thereby  unable  to  apply  to  them  the  criteria  of  minera- 
h'gical  and  chemical  science.  The  cutting  of  the  stone  has  removed  or  masked  its 
crystalline  character,  and  circumstances  rar<.'ly  pt-rmit  the  phenomena  of  double  or 
single  retraction  to  be  observed;  while  the  test  by  the  blowpipe  a  inadmissible. 
Hence  the  only  scientific  resources  that  remain  are  the  (rial  by  elecrriciiy,  which  is 
often  incoDCtusive  ;  the  dcgroe  of  hardness,  a  criterion  requiring  fireat  experience  la 
the  person  who  employs  it ;  and  lastly,  the  proof  of  specific  gravity.  unquestionaUy 
one  of  the  surest  means  of  distinguishing  the  really  fine  grnis  from  omamental  itonee 
of  similar  colour     This  proof  can  be  applied  only  to  a  stone  that  is  not  set. 

This  character  of  specific  gravity  may  be  applied  by  any  person  of  c( 
gence  with  the  aid  of  a  small  hydrostatic  balance.  If,  for  example,  a  il 
crimson-redcolourbe  offered  forsaleasao  oriental  ruby;  (he  pnrcbaser  m 
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If  ft  be  not  a  Siberian  tourmaline,  or  ruby  spinel.  Supposing  its  weight  in  air  to  be  1 00 
graim;  if  he  finds  it  reduced  to  69  grains  when  weighed  in  water,  he  concludes  that  its 
balk  is  equal  to  that  of  31  grains  of  water,  which  is  its  loss  of  weight.  Now,  a  ri.'al 
aapphire  which  weighs  100  grains  in  air,  would  have  weighed  T')  6  in  wat^r ;  a  spiuol 
mbj  of  100  grains  would  have  weighed  72*2  in  water,  and  a  Siberian  tournialine  of 
lOO  grains  would  have  weighed  only  69  grains  in  water.  The  quality  of  the  stone  in 
9Q«stion  is,  therefore,  determined  beyond  all  dispute,  and  the  purchaser  may  be  thus 
protected  from  fraud.     See  Diamond,  Rub7,  &c,  &c. 

GEMS,  ARTIFICIAL.  These  are  glasses,  the  material  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed being  called  Strass. 

Strast,  the  paste  or  glass  which  generally  forms  the  principal  in^^rcdient  of  inii- 
tiUioii  gems,  is  called  after  the  name  of  a  German  jeweller,  by  whom  ic  was  invented, 
<it  the  commencement  of  the  lust  century.  It  is  composed  of  silica,  potash,  borax,  the 
'^^arioas  oxides  of  lead,  and  sometimes  of  arsenic  :  chemically  it  may  be  regarded 
^  t  doable  silicate  of  potash  and  lead. 

The  silica  may  be  furnished  either  by  rock  crystal,  white  sand,  or  flint :  but,  of  these, 
^^  first  is  to  be  preferred,  one  of  the  principal  considerations  in  these  preparatioud 
^>nDg  the  extreme  purity  of  the  materials  or  ingredients  employed.     In  this  manu- 
^aetare,  which  is  of  more  importance,  and  attended  with  greater  difficulty  than  most 
IwrKNis  imagine,  perfect  success  (independently  of  the  choice  of  materials)  depends  upon 
tbe  care  taken,  and  the  precautions  to  be  observed.     No  crucibles  should  be  used  but 
those  which  have  been  proved,  both  as  regards  their  composition,  their  power  of  with- 
•tuding  the  strongest  heat,  and  their  impenetrability  to  the  action  of  metallic  oxides. 
All  the  substances  to  be  melted  should  be  first  pulverised,  and  even  ground  with  the 
greatest  care.     It  should  be  remembered  that  the  most  perfect  mixture  can  only  be 
effected  by  numerous  siftings,  and  that  a  separate  sieve  should  be  used  for  each  in- 
gredient, and  never  be  made  to  serve  for  different  substances.     When  mixed,  the 
fliateriala  should  be  melted  in  a  crucible  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  cylindrical  furnace 
terminated  in  a  dome,  the  height  of  which  should  be  7  feet  6  inches,  and  its  diameter 
4  feet  3  inches.     The  fuel  should  consist  as  much  as  possible  of  thoroughly  dry  wood, 
ehopped  very  small.     The  melting  should  be  effected  by  means  of  a  heat  raised  by 
degrees,  and  then  steadily  maintained,  especially  at  the  maximum  temperature  ;  then 
whra  once  the  melting  has  been  thoroughly  accomplished,  which  cannot  be  in  less 
than  from  twenty  to  thirty  hours,  the  crucible  must  be  allowed  to  cool  very  slowly. 

The  art  of  imitating  precious  stones  in  paste  has  amazingly  improved  since  the  time 
of  SCnss,  as  was  shown  by  the  results  of  the  great  Paris  exposition  of  1855.  I'he 
hnitationa,  especially  as  regards  certain  colours,  leave  little  to  be  desired ;  but  there 
if  MNDCthing  still  in  that  respect  in  which  tho  imitation  is  far  from  being  perfect. 

Now  that  it  is  proved  that  the  alkalies  and  vitrifiable  earths  are  oxides  of  the  metaH, 
all  tbmt  has  to  be  done  to  obtain  the  finest  effects,  is  to  combine  them  skilfully  with 
other  artificially  prepared  metallic  oxides,  which  have  undergone  the  process  of 
Titrificatioa. 

Experiments  ought  to  be  made  with  all  oxidisable  and  vitrifiable  substances,  with 
the  Afferent  salts,  fluates,  phosphates,  phosphoric  acid,  &c. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  mixtures  generally  known,  but,  it  must  be  observed 
here  that  each  artist  has  his  own  processes,  ingredients,  and  proportions. 

Mixtures  /or  Strass. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

Graini. 

Grains. 

GrAins. 

Grainf. 

Rock  crystal          .        -        - 

3396-2 

3007-8 

2897-5 

3007-8 

Minium         .... 

5280-8 

-     - 

4231*25 

"White  lead  (pure)  -        -        - 

-     - 

5641-0 

-     - 

5641-0 

Potash  (pure)        .        -        - 

1804-77 

10440 

162515 

10440 

Borax  /      -        -        -        - 

232- 1 

3050 

181-28 

301-5 

Arsenic         .        -        -        - 

10-18 

10-18 

5-09 

— 

Common  Strass. 
Litharge,  77*16  ;  white  sand,  57-73  ;  potash,  771. 

Strass  of  Douhaut-  WielanJ. 


Sifted  rock  crystal    - 
Boracic  acid     - 
Miniam  (purest) 


-  2897-5 

181-18 

-  4451-37 


Deutoxide  of  arsenic 
Potash  (purest) 


4*92 
1608*58 
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Calcined  fliuts    - 
Pure  potash 


English  Stratt. 
962-5      I    Calcined  borax 
481*25    I    Fine  Trbite  lead 

Strau  Bcuttnaire. 


"     361-9 
-     120-89 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

Graiof. 

Graini. 

Graini. 

Grains. 

Grains. 

White  sand  treated  with  hydro- 

chloric acid        -        -        - 

1543-23 

1543-23 

385-8 

385-8 

385-8 

Minium,  first  qaalitj 

616 

2156- 

771-61 

925*8 

848-65 

White  potash,  veil  calcined    - 

37032 

493-76 

108*2 

61-72 

154*32 

Calcined  borax      ... 

308-64 

185-16 

-     - 

92-58 

123*45 

Crystallised  nitrate  of  potash 

(nitre) 

185-16 

-     -  . 

123-44 

-     - 

77-16 

Peroxide  of  manganese  - 

61*72 

-     - 

-     - 

154*32 

m            m 

Deatoxide  of  arsenic 

~     - 

9-26 

- 

2315 

- 

YaRIOUBLT  coloured  8T&A88. 

Topaz:  iVb.  1. 

Whitest  strais,  842-079  ;  glass  of  antimony,  36*421 ;  purple  of  Cassius,  0*738. 

Another, 
White  lead  of  Clichy,  771*6 ;  flints  calcined  and  pulverised,  771.6. 

Another. 


White  sand,  well  dressed  -  154323 
Borax,  calcined  •  -  138*88 
Minium    ....    2237*64 


Oxide  of  silver    - 
Calcined  potash  - 


.      77  16 
-    493-76 


Sapphire:  Whitest  strass,  8858-087  ;  pure  oxide  of  cobalt,  57*708. 

Ditto:  another.     Very  fine  strass,  481*25 ;  purest  oxide  of  cobalt,  1*697. 

Emerald,  No.  1.  Strass,  3858.087  ;  pure  green  oxide  of  copper,  35*643  ;  oxide  of 
chrome,  1*697. 

Ditto:  ordinary.  Strass,  7716*174;  acetate  of  copper,  61*11:  oxide  of  iron, 
12-731. 

Ditto:  another.  Strass,  481-25  ;  oxide  of  copper  precipitated  from  the  nitrate  by 
potash,  334*45. 


Emeralds  ^Bastenaire), 

Well  washed  sand         .        -        .        , 

Minium 

White  potash,  calcined  -        -        .        . 
Borax,  calcined    -        -        -        -        - 
Yellow  oxide  of  antimony      ... 
Pure  oxide  of  cobalt      -        -        -        - 
Green  oxide  of  chrome  -        -        -        - 

1. 

2. 

Grains. 

154-32 

231-48 

46-29 

30  86 

7*71 

1-54 

Grains. 

154*32 

231*48 

7716 

30*86 

m            m 

3*85 

Amethyst  {Bastenaire), 


Pale. 

D.>ep  coloured. 

Strass 

Oxide  of  manganese      .        .        -        - 
Oxide  of  cobalt     -        -        .        -        - 
Purple  of  Cassius  -        -        -        -        - 

OriUni. 
7716*17 
20*39 
0-848 

Grains. 

3858-08 
36*55 
20-39 
0-848 
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Aquamarine, 
Strass,  2913-50 ;  OUwa  of  antimony,  20-370  j  Oxide  of  cohalt,  1-265. 

Syrian  Garnet 


Straw 

Glass  of  antimony          -        -        .        - 
Purple  of  Cassias  -        -        -        -        - 
Oxide  of  manganese      -        -        -        - 

1. 

2. 

Grains. 

427-931 

215-815 

1-697 

1-697 

Grains. 
484-25 

m        • 

2-150 

Obnervations,  For  topaz,  No.  1,  the  clearest  and  most  transparent  gloss  of  anti- 
mony should  be  used.  Frequently  this  mixture  only  yields  an  opaque  mass,  trans- 
lucent on  the  edges,  and  transmitting  in  thin  fhigmcnts  a  red  colour  when  held 
between  the  eye  aud  the  light :  in  that  case  rubies  may  be  made  of  it. 

To  make  them,  a  portion  of  the  topaz  material  is  taken,  and  mixed  with  eight  parts 
of  fine  strass :  these  are  melted  in  a  Hessian  crucible  for  thirty  hours  in  a  potter^s 
furnace,  and  the  result  is  a  beautiful  yellow  glass-like  strass,  which,  when  cut,  pro- 
duces an  imitation  of  the  finest  oriental  rubies. 

These  may  be  made  of  another  tint  by  using  the  following  proportions :  — 

Strass,  24 11-25;  oxide  of  manganese,  61  -310. 

In  the  emerald.  No.  1 ,  by  increasing  the  proportion  of  chrome  or  oxide  of  copper, 
and  mixing  with  it  oxide  of  iron,  the  green  shade  may  be  varied,  and  the  peridot  or 
deep  tinted  emerald  may  be  imitated. 

The  manufacture  of  artificial  gems  has  acquired  an  extreme  dcTelopment ;  immense 
factories  are  established  at  Septmoncal  in  the  Jura,  furnishing  employment  to  more 
than  too  work-people,  who  produce  fabulous  quantities. 

Many  ingenious  persons  in  Paris  vie  with  one  another  in  bringing  to  perfection  the 
most  perfect  processes,  and  produce  truly  surprising  results.  M.  Savary  especially,  in 
his  magnificent  collections,  and  his  perfect  imitation  of  celebrated  diamonds,  has 
arrived  at  a  degree  of  excellence  which,  apparently,  can  scarcely  be  surpassed. 

We  have  alluded  only  to  those  imitations  of  gems  in  glass  of  which  a  large  portion 
of  the  cheap  jewellery  is  formed.  Some  very  successful  attempts  have  been  made  to 
manufacture  true  gems  by  an  artificial  process.  M.  Ebelmen  has  done  much  in  this 
direction,  and  M.  Henri  Sainte- Claire  Deville  and  M.  Henri  Caron  communicated  to 
the  Academyof  Sciences  of  Paris,  in  April  1858,  a  process  which  they  had  discovered 
for  the  production  of  a  number  of  the  gems  which  belong  to  the  corundum  class,  as  the 
ruby,  sapphire,  &c  Essentially,  the  process  consisted  in  exposing  the  fluoride  of 
aluminium,  mixed  with  a  little  charcoal  and  boracic  acid,  in  a  black  lead  crucible,  pro- 
tected from  the  action  of  the  air,  to  a  white  heat  for  about  an  hour.  For  details  of 
the  process  see  Comptes  Rendut^  Annates  de  Chimie. 

GENAPPR  A  i^orsted  yam  used  in  the  mannfacturc  of  fringes,  braids,  &c 
From  its  smoothness  it  combines  very  readily  with  silk. 

G  ENE  V  A.  A  grain  spirit  flavoured  with  juniper  berries,  manufactured  extensively 
in  Holland ;  hence  it  is  frequently  called  Hollands. 

GENTIAN.  Gentiana  lutea.  The  common  or  yellow  gentian,  which  is  said  to 
owe  its  name  to  Gentius,  king  of  Illyria,  who  introduced  it  as  a  medicine  about  170 
years  before  Christ 

The  roots  of  the  gentian  are  collected  and  dried  by  the  peasants  of  Switzerland, 
the  Tyrol,  and  in  the  Auvcrgne. 

The  bitter  of  the  gentian  is  agreeable  and  aromatic ;  it  is  much  used  in  medicine, 
and  has  on  some  occasions  been  employed  instead  of  hops  in  beer. 

GEOCRONITJS.  A  native  sulphantimonite  of  lead  from  the  silver  mines  of 
Sala  in  Sweden.     It  appears  to  resemble  Kilbrickenitb,  which  see. 

GEODE.  A  rounded  nodule  of  stone,  containing  a  cavity  usually  lined  with 
crystals.     Geodes  frequently  consist  of  agate,  calcedouy,  &c. 

GEOGNOSY,  7n>  the  earth,  and  ttcmtis,  knowledge, — means  the  science  of  the 
substances  which  compose  the  earth's  crust.  It  originated  with  the  German  mine- 
ralogists. 

GEOLOGY,  yrj,  the  earth,  and  xSyos,  a  discourse.  The  science  which  treats  of 
the  structure  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  causes  which  have  produced  its  present  physical 
features. 
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GERHARDT'S  ANHYDROUS  ACETIC  ACID.    See  Acetic  Aero,  mdnfa 
to  Watts*  "  Dictionary  of  Chemistry.'* 

GERMAN  BLACK.     See  Frankfort  Black. 

GERMAN  SILVER.  See  Allot  and  Coppkr.  M.  Gersdorf,  of  Vienna,  itatetthat 
the  proportion  of  the  metals  in  this  alloy  should  vary  according  to  the  uses  fur  vhidi 
it  is  destined.     When  intended  as  a  substitute  for  silver,  it  should  be  comiMced  o( 
25  parts  of  nickel,  25  of  zinc,  and  50  of  copper.    An  alloy  better  adapti'd  for  rolling 
consists  of  25  of  nickel,  20  of  zinc,  and  60  of  copper.    Castings,  such  as  candlesticks, 
bells,  &c.,  may  be  made  of  an  alloy,  consisting  of  20  of  nickel,  20  of  zinc,  and  GO  of 
copper ;  to  which  3  of  lead  are  added.     The  addition  of  2  or  2  J  of  iron  (in  the  At^ 
of  tin  plate  ?)  renders  the  alloys  much  whiter,  but,  at  the  same  time,  harder  ^ 
more  brittle. 

Keferstein  has  given  the  following  analysis  of  the  genuine  German  silver,  u  9^^ 
from  the  original  ore  found  in  Uildburghausen,  near  Suhl,  in  Henneberg: — 

Copper  ---------  40*4 

Nickel 31-6 

Zinc 25-4 

Iron •.-  2-6 

100-0 

Chinese  pakfong,  a  white  alloy,  according  to  the  same  authority,  conrists  of  5 
of  copper,  alloyed  with  seven  parts  of  nickel,  and  7  parts  of  zinc.  ^ 

I'he  best  alloy  for  making  bearings,  bushes,  and  steps  for  the  steel  or  iron  gadgeomvi^^ 
and  pivots  of  machinery  to  run  in,  is  said  to  consist  of  90  parts  of  copper,  5  of  zinc,  '^ 
and  5  of  antimony. 

GERMAN  STEEL.     A  metal  made  of  a  white  iron  in  forges  where  charcoal  is     ^ 
emploved,  the  ores  used  being  either  bog-iron  ore  or  the  sparry  carbonate. 

GERMAN  TINDER.    See  Amadou. 

GERMAN  YEAST.    See  Yeast. 

GERMINATION.  (Eng.  and  Fr. ;  Das  Keimen,  Germ.)  The  first  indication  of 
yital  force  in  the  embryo  plant  The  seed  being  placed  in  the  soil,  a  proper  tem- 
perature existing,  and  a  due  quantity  of  water  being  supplied,  a  chemical  action  is 
established,  and  heat  is  developed.  In  fact,  a  slow  combustion  takes  place,  danng 
which  oxygen  is  combined  with  carbon,  and  carbonic  acid  is  liberated.  The  starch 
of  the  grain,  by  the  process  of  germination,  is  converted  into  sugar  by  taking  into 
combination  one  equivalent  of  the  elements  of  water.  While  this  operation  is 
progressing,  the  embryo  enlarges,  sending  down  its  root  radicle  into  the  soil, 
and  forcing  upwards,  towards  the  light,  the  cotyledons  or  leaf  lobet,  and  the 
plumule. 

These  phenomena  of  the  commencement  of  vegetable  life  can  be  well  studied  in 
the  process  of  Malting,  in  which  the  barley,  by  the  conversion  of  its  starch  into 
sugar,  becomes  malt. 

The  direct  action  of  sunlight  is  injurious  to  the  germinating  seed,  consequently  it 
is  a  law  of  nature  that  a  dark  soil  should  be  the  bed  in  which  this  remarkable  opera- 
tion commences,  and  is  continued,  until  the  first  leaves  appear  above  the  soil.  In 
the  process  of  Malting  (which  see),  care  is  taken  that  the  floors  upon  which  the 
germination  is  established  are  but  dimly  illuminated. 

It  has  been  proved— the  discovery  having  been  first  made  by  the  editor  of  this 
Dictionary— that  Light  separated  by  means  of  absorbent  media  ftom.  the  chemical 
power  (Actinism)  of  the  sunbeam  entirely  (>tops  germination,  whereas  the  dark 
chemical  rays  have  the  power  of  quickening  germination,  even  when  the  seeds  are 
placed  at  a  considerable  depth  beneath  the  soil  As  these  experiments  are  larely 
repeated,  and  as  even  in  the  most  recent  chemical  publications.  Watts*  **  Dictumary 
of  Chemistry  '*  amongst  others,  they  are  not  alluded  to ;  the  old  and  in  every  way 
uncertain  experiments  of  Sanssure  being  adopted,  it  may  be  well  to  state  the  simple 
form  of  experiment  by  which  the  fact  may  be  proved. 

Take  a  piece  of  glass  stained  yellow  with  silver ;  ascertain  that  it  is  so,  by  ex- 
posing a  little  chloride  of  silver  behind  it,  to  sunshine.  If  the  chloride  of  silver  does 
not  darken,  the  glass  is  of  the  right  kind,  all  the  chemical  rays  are  cut  off.  Take 
another  piece  of  glass  of  the  deepest  blue  that  can  be  obtained,  the  blue  being  the 
result  of  cobalt.  In  the  first  we  have  a  glass,  through  which  the  solar  light  passes 
freely,  but  it  prevents  the  permeation  of  the  chemical  ra^s.  In  the  seeond  we 
have  a  medium  which  is  traversed  freely  by  the  chemical  rays  (Actinism)  bat  very 
little  light  is  admitted.    Place  such  pieces  of  glass  over  a  box  of  earth,  in  which 
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mre  planted  an  eqnal  nnmber  of  seeds,  at  the  same  depth ;  all  the  circumstances,  as  it 
Kjnids  moittnre  and  temperatore,  being  the  same.  The  seeds  under  the  blue  glass 
"wul  geiminate  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  the  seeds  under  the  yellow  glass  will  not 
germinate  at  aU.  See  **  Researches  on  Light,*'  and  papers  in  the  Heporta  of  the 
BritiMh  Asmxiatiom  on  **The  Influence  of  Light  on  the  Growth  of  Plants,  &c/*  by 
Robert  Hunt.  The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Charles  Lawson,  of  Edinburgh,  has 
pnciieally  settled  this  important  discoyery. 

•'My  dear  Sir,— I  am  favoured  with  yours  of  the  5th,  relatiye  to  my  practical 
tiperienoe  in  the  effect  of  the  chemical  agency  of  coloured  media  on  the  germination 
€f  seeda  and  the  growth  of  plants. 

**!  mott  first  explain  that  it  is  our  practice  to  test  the  germinating  powers  of  all 
■sedi  which  come  into  our  warehouses  before  we  send  them  out  for  sale ;  and  of 
come  it  is  an  object  to  discoTer,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  the  extent  that  the 
'Vital  principle  is  actiye,  as  the  yalue  comes  to  be  depreciated  in  the  ratio  it  is  found 
to  be  dormant  For  instance,  if  we  sow  100  seeds  of  any  sort,  and  the  whole  gemii- 
■ate,  the  seed  will  be  the  highest  current  value ;  but  if  only  90  germinate,  iu  value 
ia  10  per  cent,  less ;  if  80,  its  value  falls  20  per  cent. 

**I  merely  give  this  detail  to  show  the  practical  value  of  this  test,  and  the  influence 
h  exerts  on  the  fluctuation  of  prices. 

**  Our  usual  plan  formerly  was  to  sow  the  seeds  to  be  tested  in  a  hotbed  or  frame, 
■lid  then  watch  the  progress  and  note  the  results.  It  was  usually  fVom  eight  to 
ftHuteen  days  before  we  were  in  a  condition  to  decide  on  the  commercial  value  of  the 
■ceda  voder  trial. 

*•  My  attention  was,  however,  directed  to  your  excellent  work  On  the  Physical 
J^kemotmema  of  Nubtrey  about  five  years  ago,  and  I  ri'solved  to  put  your  theory  to  a 
pffmctieal  tesL  I  accordingly  had  a  case  made,  the  sides  of  which  were  formed  of 
^laaa  coloored  blue  or  indigo,  which  case  I  attached  to  a  small  gas  stove  for  en- 
Sundering  heat;  in  the  case,  shelves  were  fixed  in  the  inside,  on  which  were  placed 
•mall  poiCa  wherein  the  seeds  to  be  tested  were  sown. 

**  The  results  were  all  that  could  be  looked  for ;  the  seeds  freely  germinating  in  fVom 
ftwo  to  five  days  only,  instead  of  Arom  eight  to  fourteen  days  as  before. 

**  I  hare  not  earned  our  experiments  beyond  the  germination  of  seeds,  so  that  I 
cannot  afford  practical  information  as  to  the  effect  of  other  rays  on  the  after  culture 
of  planta. 

**  I  hare,  howeTcr,  made  some  trials  with  the  yellow  ray  in  preventing  the  gcnni- 
xiation  of  seeds,  which  have  been  successful ;  and  I  have  always  found  the  violet  ray 
prejudicial  to  the  growth  of  the  plant  after  germination. 

**  I  remain,  my  dear  Sir,  very  fkithfully  yours, 

"Charles  Lawson." 
•*  To  Robert  Hunt  Esq." 

GEROPIG  A.  A  factitious  liquor,  imported  from  Portugal  and  used  in  this  country 
lor  the  adulteratiou  of  wines.  It  is  sometimes  spelt  Jerupiga.  It  appears  to  be  u 
compound  of  nnfermented  grape  juice,  brandy,  sugar,  and  colouring  matter.  This 
compoond  is  used  even  more  extensively  in  the  United  States  than  in  this  country.  — 
{M^CuOock.) 

GIG  MACHINES,  are  rotatory  drums,  mounted  with  thistles  or  wire  teeth  for 
teaaling  cloth.    See  Woollen  Manufacture. 

GILDING.  (Dorirre,  Fr. ;  Vergoldung^  Germ.)  This  art  consists  in  coverbg  bodies 
with  a  thin  ooat  of  gold,  which  may  be  done  either  by  mechanical  or  chemical  means. 
The  mechanical  m^e  is  the  application  of  gold  leaf  or  gold  powder  to  yarious  sur- 
ftees,  and  their  fixation  by  various  means.  Thus  gold  may  be  applied  to  wood, 
plaster,  pasteboard,  leather;  and  to  metals,  such  as  silver,  copper,  iron,  tin,  and 
bronxe;  iothat  gilding,  generally  speaking,  includes  several  arts,  exercised  by  very 
different  classes  of  tradesmen. 

L  MacHANicAL  Gilding.  —  Oil  gilding  is  the  first  method  under  this  head,  as  oil 
is  the  fiutd  moat  generally  used  in  the  operation  of  this  mechanical  art  The  follow- 
ing process  has  been  much  extolled  at  Paris. 

1.  A  coat  of  impreuion  is  to  be  given  first  of  all,  namely,  a  coat  of  white  lead  paint, 
made  with  drying  linseed  oil,  containing  very  little  oil  of  turpentine. 

S.  Calcined  ceruse  is  to  be  ground  very  well  with  unboiled  linseed  oil,  and  tempered 
with  essence  of  turpentine,  in  proportion  as  it  is  laid  on.  Three  or  four  coats  of  this 
hard  Hmt  are  to  be  applied  evenly  on  the  ornaments,  and  the  parts  which  are  to  bo 
Boat  earefully  gilded. 

S.  The  Gold  colour  is  then  to  be  smoothly  applied.  This  is  mereljr  the  dregs  of  the 
colour^  gromd  and  tempered  with  oil,  which  remain  in  the  little  dish  in  which  painters 
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clean  tbeir  brushes.     This  sabstance  is  extremely rirh  and  gluey;  afler being  ground 
up,  and  passed  through  fine  linen  cloth,  it  forms  the  ground  for  gold  leaf 

4.  When  the  gold  colour  is  dry  enough  to  catch  hold  of  the  leaf  gold,  this  is  spread 
on  the  cushion,  cut  into  pieces  and  carefoUy  applied  with  the  pallet  knife,  pressed  down 
with  cotton,  and  on  the  small  ornaments  with  a  fine  brush. 

5.  If  the  gildings  be  for  outside  exposure,  as  balconies,  gratings,  statues,  &c.,  they 
must  not  be  varnished,  as  simple  oil  gilding  stands  better ;  for  when  it  is  varnished,  a 
bright  sun-beam  acting  after  heavy  rain,  gives  the  gilding  a  jagged  appearance. 
When  the  objects  are  inside  ones,  a  coat  of  spirit  varnish  may  be  passed  over  the  gold 
leaf,  then  a  glow  from  the  gilder's  chafing  dish  may  be  given,  and  finally  a  coat  of  oil 
Tarnish.  The  workman  who  causes  the  chafing  dish  to  glide  in  front  of  the  Tarnished 
surface,  must  avoid  stopping  for  an  instant  opposite  any  point,  otherwise  he  would 
cause  the  varnish  to  boil  and  blister.  This  heat  brings  out  the  whole  transparency 
of  the  varnish,  and  lustre  of  the  gold. 

Oil  Gilding  is  employed  with  varnish  polish,  upon  equipages,  mirror-frames, 
and  other  furniture.  The  following  method  is  employed  by  eminent  gilders  at 
Paris :  — 

1.  White  lead,  with  half  its  weight  of  yellow  ochre,  and  a  little  litharge,  are  sepa- 
rately ground  very  fine ;  and  the  whole  is  then  tempered  with  linseed  oil,  thinned  with 
essence  of  turpentine,  and  applied  in  an  evenly  coat,  called  impression. 

2.  When  this  coat  is  quite  dry,  several  coats  of  the  hard  tint  are  given,  even  so 
many  as  10  or  12,  should  the  surface  require  it  for  smoothing  and  filling  up  the  pores. 
These  coats  are  given  daily,  leaving  them  to  dry  in  the  interval  in  a  warm  sunny  ex- 
posure. 

3.  When  the  work  is  perfectly  dry,  it  is  first  softened  down  with  pumice  stone  and 
water,  afterwards  with  worsted  clot  and  very  finely  powdered  pumice,  till  the  hard 
tint  give  no  reflection,  and  be  smooth  as  glass. 

4.  With  a  camel's  hair  brush,  there  must  be  given  lightly  and  with  a  gentle 
heat,  from  4  to  5  coats  at  least,  and  even  sometimes  double  that  number,  of  fine  lac 
▼amish. 

5.  When  these  are  dry,  the  grounds  of  the  pannels  and  the  sculptures  must  be  first 
polished  with  shave-grass  (de  la  prUe)  ;  and  next  with  putty  of  tin  and  tripoli,  tempered 
with  water,  applied  with  woollen  cloth ;  by  which  the  varnish  is  polish^  till  it  shines 
like  a  mirror. 

6.  The  work  thus  polished  is  carried  into  a  hot  place,  free  from  dust,  where  it  re- 
ceives very  lightly  and  smoothly,  a  thin  coat  of  gold  cohwr,  much  softened  down.  This 
coat  is  passed  over  it  with  a  clean  soft  brush,  and  the  thinner  it  is  the  better. 

7.  Whenever  the  gold  colour  is  dry  enough  to  take  the  gold,  which  is  known  by 
laying  the  back  of  the  hand  on  a  corner  of  the  frame  work,  the  gilding  is  begun  and 
finished  as  usuaL 

8.  The  gold  is  smoothed  off  with  a  very  soft  brush,  one  of  camel's  hair  for  example, 
of  three  fingers'  breadth  ;  after  which  it  is  left  to  dry  for  several  days. 

9.  It  is  then  varnished  with  a  spirit  of  wine  varnish;  which  is  treated  with  the 
chafingdish  as  above  described. 

10.  When  this  Tarnish  is  dry,  two  or  three  coats  of  copal,  or  oil  of  varnish,  are  ap- 
plied, at  intervals  of  two  days. 

11.  Finally,  the  pannels  are  polished  with  a  worsted  cloth,  imbued  with  tripoli  and 
water,  and  lustre  is  given  by  friction  with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  previously  softened 
with  a  little  olive  oil,  taking  care  not  to  rub  off  the  gold. 

In  this  country.  Burnished  gilding  is  practised  by  first  giving  a  ground  of  size 
whiting,  in  several  successive  coats  ;  next  applying  gilding  sise  ;  and  then  the  gold 
leaf,  which  is  burnished  down  with  agate,  or  a  dog's  tooth. 

Gilding  in  distemper  of  the  French,  is  the  same  as  our  burnished  gilding.  Their  pro- 
cess seems  to  be  very  elaborate,  and  the  best  consists  of  17  operations ;  each  of  them 
said  to  be  essential. 

1.  Encollage,  or  the  Glue  coat.  To  a  decoction  of  wormwood  and  garlic  in  water, 
strained  through  a  cloth,  a  little  common  salt,  and  some  Tinegar  are  added.  This  com- 
position, as  being  destructive  of  worms  in  wood,  is  mixed  with  as  much  good  glue ; 
and  the  mixture  is  spread  in  a  hot  state,  with  a  brush  of  boar's  hair.  When  plaster  or 
marble  is  to  be  gilded,  the  salt  must  be  left  out  of  the  above  composition,  as  it  is  apt  to 
attract  humidity  in  damp  places,  and  to  come  out  as  a  white  powder  on  the  gilding.  But 
the  salt  is  indispensable  for  wood.  The  first  glue  coating  is  made  thinner  than  the 
second. 

2.  White  preparation.  This  consists  in  covering  the  above  sur&ce,  with  8, 10,  or  12 
coats  of  Spanish  white,  mixed  up  with  strong  size,  each  well  worked  on  with  the  brush, 
and  in  some  measure  incorporated  with  the  preceding  coat,  to  prevent  their  peeling  off 
in  scales. 
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3.  Stopping  up  the  pores,  with  thick  whiting  and  glue,  and  smoothing  the  surface 
with  dog-skin. 

4.  Polishing  the  surface  with  pumice-stone  and  very  cold  water. 

5.  Reparation ;  in  which  a  skilful  artist  retouches  the  whole. 

6.  Cleansing ;  with  a  damp  linen  rag,  and  then  a  soft  sponge. 

7.  PrSier.  This  is  ruhbing  with  horse's  tail  {shave-grass)  the  parts  to  be  yellowed, 
in  order  to  make  them  softer. 

8.  Yellowing,  With  this  view  yellow  ochre  is  carefully  ground  in  water,  and  mixed 
with  transparent  colourless  size.  The  thinner  part  of  this  mixture  is  applied  hot  over 
the  white  surface  with  a  fine  brush,  which  gives  it  a  fine  yellow  hue. 

9.  Ungraining ;  consists  in  rubbing  the  whole  work  with  shave  •grass,  to  remove  any 
granular  appearance.  ^ 

10.  Coat  ofassiette ;  trencher  coat.  This  is  the  composition  on  which  the  gold  is  to 
be  laid.  It  is  composed  of  Armenian  bole,  1  pound  ;  bloodstone  (hematite),  2  ounces  ; 
and  as  much  galena ;  each  separately  ground  in  wrater.  The  whole  are  then  mixed 
together,  and  ground  up  with  about  a  spoonful  of  olive  oil.  The  assiette  well  made 
and  applied  gives  beauty  to  the  gilding.  The  assiette  is  tempered  with  a  white  sheep- 
skin glue,  very  clear  and  well  strained.  This  mixture  is  heated  and  applied  in  three 
successive  coats,  with  a  very  fine  long-haired  brush. 

11.  Rubbing^  with  a  piece  of  dry,  clean  linen  cloth  ;  except  the  parts  to  be  bur- 
nished, which  are  to  receive  other  two  coats  of  assiette  tempered  with  glue. 

12.  Gilding.  The  surface  being  damped  with  cold  water  (iced  in  summer)  has 
then  the  gold  leaf  applied  to  it  The  hollow  grounds  must  always  be  gilded  before 
the  prominent  parts.  Water  is  dexterously  applied  by  a  soft  brush,  immediately 
behind  the  gold  leaf,  before  laying  it  down,  which  makes  it  lie  smoother.  Any 
excess  of  water  is  then  removed  with  a  dry  brush. 

13.  Burnishing^  with  bloodstone. 

14.  Deadening.  This  consists  in  passing  a  thin  coat  of  glue,  slightly  warmed,  over 
the  parts  that  are  not  to  be  burnished. 

15.  Mending ;  that  is,  moistening  any  broken  points  with  a  brush,  and  applying  bits 
of  gold  leaf  to  them. 

16.  The  vermeil  coat.  Vermeil  is  a  liquid  which  gives  lustre  and  fire  to  the  gold: 
and  makes  it  resemble  or-moulu.  It  is  composed  as  follows  :  2  ounces  of  annotto,  1 
ounce  of  gamboge,  1  ounce  of  vermilion,  half  an  ounce  of  dragon's  blood,  2  ounces  of 
salt  of  tartar,  and  18  grains  of  saffron,  are  boiled  in  a  litre  (2  pints  P^nglish)  of  water, 
over  a  slow  fire,  till  the  liquid  be  reduced  to  a  fourth.  The  whole  is  then  passed 
through  a  silk  or  muslin  sieve.  A  little  of  this  is  made  to  glide  lightly  over  the  gold, 
with  a  very  soft  brush. 

1 7.  Repassage ;  is  passing  over  the  dead  surfaces  a  second  coat  of  deadening 
glue,  which  must  be  hotter  than  the  first  lliis  finishes  the  work,  and  gives  it 
strength. 

Leaf  gilding,  on  paper  or  vellum,  is  done  by  giving  them  a  coat  of  gum  water  or 
fine  size,  applying  the  gold  leaf  ere  the  surfaces  be  hard  dry,  and  burnishing  with 
agate. 

Gold  lettering,  on  bound  books,  is  given  without  sise,  by  laying  the  gold  leaf  on  the 
leather,  and  imprinting  it  with  hot  brass  types. 

The  edges  of  the  leaves  of  books  are  gilded,  while  they  are  in  the  press  where  they 
have  been  cut  smooth,  by  applying  a  solution  of  isingla.ss  in  spirits,  and  laying-on  the 
gold  when  the  edges  are  in  a  proper  state  of  dryness.  The  French  workmen  employ 
a  ground  of  Armenian  bole,  mixed  with  powdered  sugar-candy,  by  means  of  white  of 
egg.  This  ground  is  laid  very  thin  upon  the  edges,  after  fine  size  or  gum  water  has 
been  applied ;  and  when  the  ground  is  dry  it  is  rubbed  smooth  with  a  wet  rag,  which 
moistens  it  sufiiciently  to  take  the  gold. 

Japanners*  gilding  is  done  by  sprinkling  or  daubing  with  wash  leather,  some  gold 
powder  over  an  oil  sized  surface,  mixed  with  oil  of  turpentine.  This  gives  the  appear- 
ance of  frosted  gold.  The  gold  powder  may  be  obtained,  either  by  precipitating  gold 
from  its  solution  in  aqua  regia  by  a  solution  of  pure  sulphate  of  iron,  or  by  evaporating 
away  the  mercury  frona  some  gold  amalgam. 

11.  Chemical  Gilding,  or  the  application  of  gold  by  chemical  affinity  to  metallic 
surfaces. 

A  compound  of  copper  with  one  seventh  of  brass  is  the  best  metal  for  gilding  on  ; 
coiper  by  itself  being  too  soft  and  dark  coloured.  Ordinary  brass,  however,  answers 
very  well.  We  shall  describe  the  process  of  wash  gilding,  with  M.  D*Arcet*s  late  im- 
provements, now  generally  adopted  in  Paris. 

Wash  gilding,  consists  in  applying  evenly  an  amalgam  of  gold  to  the  surface  of  a 
copper  alloy,  and  dissipating  the  mercury  with  heat,  so  as  to  leave  the  gold  film  fixed. 
The  surface  is  afterwards  bumiahed  or  deadened  at  pleasure.     The  gold  ought  to  be 
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quite  pare,  and  laminated  to  fiusilitate  its  combination  with  the  meroarj ;  which  should 
also  be  pure. 

PreparcUum  of  the  (tmalgam. — After  weighing  the  fine  gold,  the  workman  pots  it  in  a 
cnicible,  and  as  soon  as  this  becomes  fiiintly  red,  he  poors  in  the  requisite  quantity 
of  mercury ;  which  is  about  8  to  1  of  gold.  He  stirs  up  the  mixture  with  an  iron  rod, 
bent  hookwise  at  the  end,  leaving  the  crucible  on  the  fire  till  he  perceives  that  all  the 
gold  is  dissolved.  He  then  pours  the  amalgam  into  a  small  earthen  dish  containiog 
water,  washes  it  with  care,  and  squeezes  out  of  it  with  his  fingers  all  the  running  mer- 
cury that  he  can.  The  amalgam  that  now  remains  on  the  sloping  sides  of  the  vessel 
is  so  pasty  as  to  preserve  the  impression  of  the  fingers.  When  this  is  squeezed  in  a 
shamoy  leather  bag,  it  gives  up  much  mercury ;  and  remains  an  amalgam,  consisting  of 
about  33  of  mercury,  and  57  of  gold,  in  100  parts.  The  mercury  which  passes  through 
the  bag,  under  the  pressure  of  the  fingers,  holds  a  godd  deal  of  gold  in  solution ;  and 
is  employed  in  making  fresh  amalgam. 

Preparation  of  the  mercurial  solution.  —  The  amalgam  of  gold  is  applied  to  brasSt 
through  the  intervention  of  pure  nitric  acid,  holding  in  solution  a  little  mercury. 

100  parts  of  mercury,  and  110  parts  by  weight  of  pure  nitric  acid,  specific  gravity 
1  *33,  are  to  be  put  into  a  glass  matrass.  On  the  application  of  a  ^ntle  heat  the  mer- 
cury dissolves  with  the  disengagement  of  fumes  of  nitrous  gas,  which  must  be  allowed 
to  escape  into  the  chimney.  This  solution  is  to  be  dilutal  with  about  25  times  its 
weight  of  pure  water,  and  bottled  up  for  use. 

1.  Annealing.  —  The  worknum  anneals  the  piece  of  bronze  after  it  has  come  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  turner  and  engraver.  He  sets  it  among  burning  charcoal,  or  rather 
peats,  which  have  a  more  equal  and  lively  flame  ;  covering  it  quite  up,  so  that  it  may 
be  oxidised  as  little  as  possible,  and  taking  care  that  the  tmn  parts  of  the  piece  do  not 
become  hotter  than  the  thicker.  This  operation  is  done  in  a  dark  room,  and  when  he 
sees  the  piece  of  a  cherry  red  colour,  he  removes  the  fuel  from  about  it,  lifts  it  out 
with  long  tongs,  and  sets  it  to  cool  slowly  in  the  air. 

2.  The  decapage.  ^-  The  object  of  this  process  is  to  clear  the  surface  from  the  coat  of 
oxide  which  may  have  formed  upon  it.  The  piece  is  plunged  into  a  bucket  filled  with 
extremely  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  it  is  left  there  long  enough  to  allow  the  coat  of  oxide 
to  be  dissolved,  or  at  least  loosened  ;  and  it  is  then  rubbcNi  with  a  hard  brush.  When 
the  piece  becomes  perfectly  bright,  it  is  washed  and  dried.  Its  sur&ce  may,  however, 
be  still  a  little  variegated ;  and  the  piece  is  therefore  dipped  in  nitric  acid,  specific 
gravity  1  -33,  and  afterwards  rubbed  with  a  long-haired  brush.  The  addition  of  a 
little  common  salt  to  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid  would  probably  save  the  use  of  nitric 
acid,  which  is  so  apt  to  produce  a  new  coat  of  oxide.  It  is  finally  made  quite  dry 
(after  washing  in  pure  water),  by  being  rubbed  well  with  tanners'  dry  bark,  sawdust, 
or  bran.  The  surface  should  now  appear  somewhat  depolished ;  for  when  it  is  very 
smooth,  the  gold  does  not  adhere  so  well. 

3.  Application  of  the  amalgam.  —  The  gilder's  tcratch-brush  or  pencil,  made  with 
fine  brass  wire,  is  to  be  dipped  into  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury,  and  is 
then  to  be  drawn  over  a  lump  of  gold  amalgam,  laid  on  the  sloping  side  of  an  earthen 
vessel,  after  which  it  is  to  be  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  brass.  This  process  is  to  be 
repeated,  dipping  the  brush  into  the  solution,  and  drawing  it  over  the  amalgam,  till  the 
whole  surface  to  be  gilded  is  coated  with  its  just  proportion  of  gold.  The  piece  is  then 
washed  in  a  body  of  water,  dried,  and  put  to  the  fire  to  volatilise  the  mercury.  If 
one  coat  of  gilding  be  insufficient,  the  piece  is  washed  over  anew  with  amalgam,  and 
the  operation  recommenced  till  the  work  prove  satisfactory. 

4.  Volatilisation  of  the  mercury.  — Whenever  the  piece  is  well  coated  with  amalgam, 
the  gilder  exposes  it  to  glowing  charcoal,  turning  it  about,  and  heating  it  by  degrees 
to  the  proper  point ;  he  then  withraws  it  firom  the  fire,  lifts  it  wiUi  long  pincers,  and, 
seizing  it  in  his  left  hand,  protected  by  a  stuffed  glove,  he  turns  it  over  in  every  di- 
rection, rubbing  and  striking  it  all  the  while  with  a  long-haired  brush,  in  order  to 
equalise  the  amalgam.  He  now  restores  the  piece  to  the  fire,  and  treats  it  in  the  same 
way  till  the  mercury  be  entirely  volatilised,  which  he  recognises  by  the  hissing  sound 
of  a  drop  of  water  let  fall  on  it.  During  Uiis  time  he  repairs  the  defective  spots,  taking 
care  to  volatilise  the  mercury  very  slowly.  The  piece,  when  thoroughly  coated  with 
gold,  is  washed,  and  scrubbed  well  with  a  brush  in  water  acidulated  with  vinegar. 

^  If  the  piece  is  to  have  some  parts  burnished,  and  others  dead,  the  parts  to  be  bur- 
nished are  covered  with  a  mixture  of  Spanish  white,  bruised  sugar-candy,  and  gum 
dissolved  in  water.  This  operation  is  called  in  French  epargner  (protecting).  When  the 
gilder  has  protected  the  burnished  points,  he  dries  the  piece,  and  carries  the  heat  high 
enough  to  expel  the  little  mercury  which  might  still  remain  on  it.  He  then  plungei 
it,  while  still  a  little  hot,  in  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  washes  it,  dries  it, 
and  gives  it  the  burnish. 

6.  The  burnish  is  given  by  rubbing  the  piece  with  burnishers  of  hematite  (blood- 
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■toDe).  Tbe  vOTkinsa  dipt  bie  bamiiber  in  vnler  iharpened  with  Tinegar,  sod  mbi 
the  piece  slwafa  In  the  eamc  direction  backvEirds  and  forwards,  till  it  eibibiti  n  fia« 
poliih,  and  a  complvt^  metallic  lustre.  lie  then  washes  it  in  cold  water,  dries  it  with 
fine  linen  clnlb,  and  concladea  the  operation  by  drying  it  (lowly  dd  a  gTUing  placed 
nbo're  a  chnfinf;  disb  o[  burning  cbarcoal. 

6.  Tbe  (feaiienin^  ia  given  OS  faUows.  Thepiece,  covered  with  tbe  proftcfi'onoa  thote 
parts  that  are  lo  be  burniihed,  is  attached  with  an  iron  wire  to  the  end  of  an  iron  rod, 
and  is  heated  Btrnngly  so  as  to  give  a  brown  hue  to  the  epargse  by  its  partial  carbon- 
iaalion.  The  gilded  piece  assumes  thus  a  fine  tint  of  gold;  and  a  next  coated  oyer 
with  a  mixture  of  sea  salt,  nitre  and  ntum,  fased  in  tbe  water  of  crystallisatioD  of  the 
latter  salt.  The  piece  is  now  restored  to  the  fire,  and  heated  till  tbeialine  emit  vhieh 
covers  it  becomes  bomogcnoui,  nearly  transparent,  and  enters  into  true  fusion.  It  is 
tbea  taken  from  the  fire  and  suddenly  plunged  into  cold  water,  wbicb  separates  the 
saline  crust,  carrying  away  even  the  coat  of  ipargnc  Tbe  piece  is  lastly  passed 
through  very  weak  nitric  acid,  washed  in  a  ^eal  body  of  water,  and  dried  by  ex- 
posnro  either  to  the  air,  over  a  drying  stove,  or  with  clean  liaen  cloths. 

7.  Of  or-aoiila  colour,  — When  it  is  desired  to  put  a  piece  of  gilded  brooie  into  or- 
buihIu  colour,  it  must  be  less  scrubbed  with  the  scratch-brush  thajn  usual,  and  made  to 
COBU  b'Kk  agaia  by  heating  it  more  strongly  than  if  it  were  to  be  deadened,  and  allow- 
ing it  then  lo  cool  a  little.  The  or-maulu  colouring  is  a  mixture  of  heniatite,  alum, 
and  sea  salt.  Thia  mixture  is  lo  be  thinned  with  vinegar,  and  applied  with  a  brush  to 
as  to  cover  the  gilded  brass,  with  reserve  of  the  burnished  parts.  The  piece  is  then 
put  on  glowing  coals,  urged  a  little  by  the  bellows,  and  allowed  to  heat  till  the  eolonr 
begins  to  blacken.  The  piece  ought  to  be  eo  hot  that  water  sprinkled  on  it  may  caoM 
a  hissing  noise.  It  is  then  tnken  from  the  fire,  plunged  into  cold  water,  washed,  and 
next  rubbed  with  a  brush  dipped  in  vinegar,  if  the  piece  be  smooth,  but  if  it  ba 
chased,  weak  nitric  acid  must  be  used.  In  either  case,  it  must  be  finally  washed  in  a 
body  of  pure  water,  and  dried  over  a  gentle  fire. 

S.  Ofreil  goidcolour.  —  To  give  this  hue,  tbe  piece  aflcr  being  coated  witbsmslgam, 
and  heated,  is  ia  thia  hot  slate  to  be  suspended  by  an  iron  wire,  and  tempered  with 
(he  composition  known  under  Ibc  name  of  gilder's  wax  i  made  with  yellow  was,  red 
ochre,  verdigris,  and  alum.  In  (his  state  it  is  prcsenled  to  the  flame  of  a  wood  fire,  is 
healed  strongly,  and  the  eombnation  of  its  coating  is  fevourcd  by  throwing  some  drops 

of  the  wax  mixlui     '  ■■■-■■-  - 

fire,  so  that  the  fla 
when  tl 


away.ai 

is  extinguished,  tbe  piece 
is  to  be  plunged  in  vster, 
washed,  and  scrubbed 
with  the  Bcmlch-brush 
ond  pure  vinegar.  If  the 
colour  is  not  heautifol, 
and  quite  eiinal  in  shade, 
the  piece  is  coated  with 
verdigris  dissolved  in 
vinugar,  dried  over  a 
gentle  fire,  plonged  in 
water,  and  scrubb.-d  with 
pure  vinegar,  or  even 
with  a  little  weak  nitric 
acid  if  the  piece  exhibit 
too  dark  a  hue.  It  is 
now  washed,  burnished. 
washed  anew,  wiped  wiih 
linen  cloth,  and  finally 
dried  over  a  gentle  fire. 

The  following  ' 

outline    of    a     CO 

gilding  factory,  a 

htt.d  up  at  Pans. 

Ky".8Ba,889,fronlele- 


N.  Chimney  of  this  faranoe  constraeted  of  bncki,  tu  br  as  the  contraction  of  Ihe 
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great  chimney  s  of  the  forge,  and  which  is  terminated  by  a  sammit  pipe  rising  2  or  3 
yard?  above  this  contraction. 

B.  Forge  for  annealing  the  pieces  of  bronze ;  for  drying  the  gilded  pieces,  &c. 

c.  Chimney  of  commnnication  between  the  annealing  forge  b,  and  the  space  d  below 
the  forge.  This  chimney  senres  to  carry  the  noxious  fames  into  the  great  vent  of  the 
factory. 

u.  Backet  for  the  brightening  operation. 

A.  Forge  for  passing  the  amalgam  over  the  piece. 

R.  She&  for  the  brushing  operations. 

E  £.  Coal  cellarets. 

o.  Forge  for  the  deadening  process. 

0.  Furnace  for  the  same. 

M.  An  opening  into  the  famace  of  appel,  by  which  vapours  may  be  let  off  from  any 
operation  by  taking  out  the  plug  at  m. 

1.  Cask  in  which  the  pieces  of  gilded  brass  are  plunged  for  the  deadening  process. 
The  vapours  rising  thence  are  carried  up  the  general  chimney. 

J  J.  Casement  with  glass  panes,  which  serves  to  contract  the  opening  of  the  hearths, 
without  obstructing  the  view.  The  casement  may  be  rendered  movable  to  admit 
larger  objects. 

H  H.  Curtains  of  coarse  cotton  cloth,  for  closing  at  pleasure,  in  whole  or  part,  one  or 
several  of  the  forges  or  hearths,  and  for  quickening  the  current  of  air  in  the  places 
where  the  curtains  are  not  drawn. 

Q.  Opening  above  the  draught  furnace,  which  serves  for  the  heating  of  the  poilon  au 
mat  (deadening  pan). 

Gilding  on  poushed  iron  and  steel.  —  If  a  nearly  neutral  solution  of  gold  in  muriatic 
acid  be  mixed  with  sulphuric  ether,  and  agitated,  the  ether  will  take  up  the  gold,  and 
float  above  the  denser  acid.  When  this  auriferous  ether  is  applied  by  a  hair  pencil  to 
brightly  polished  iron  or  steel,  the  ether  flies  off,  and  the  gold  adheres.  It  must  be 
fixed  by  polishing  with  the  burnisher.  This  gilding  is  not  very  rich  or  durable.  In 
fact  the  affinity  between  gold  and  iron  is  feeble,  compared  to  that  between  gold  and 
copper  or  silver.  But  polished  iron,  steel,  and  copper,  may  be  gilded  with  heat,  by 
gold  leaf.  They  are  first  heated  till  the  iron  takes  a  bluish  tint,  and  till  the  copper  has 
attained  to  a  like  temperature ;  a  first  coat  of  gold  leaf  is  now  applied,  which  is  pressed 
gently  down  with  a  burnisher,  and  then  exposed  to  a  gentle  heat.  Several  leaves  either 
single  or  double  are  thus  applied  In  succession,  and  the  last  is  burnished  down 
cold. 

Mr.  Elkington  obtained  a  patent,  in  June,  1836,  for  gilding  copper,  brass,  &&,  by 
means  of  potash  or  soda  combined  with  carbonic  acid,  and  with  a  solution  of  gold. 
Dissolve,  says  he,  5  oz.  troy  of  fine  gold  in  52  oz.  avoirdupoise  of  nitro-murlatic  acid  of 
the  following  proportions:  viz.  21  oz.  of  pure  nitric  acid,  of  spec  grav.  1*45,  17  oz. 
of  pure  muriatic  acid,  of  spec  grav.  1*15,  with  14  oz.  of  distilled  water. 

The  gold  being  put  into  the  mixture  of  acids  and  water,  thev  are  to  be  heated  in 
a  glass  or  other  convenient  vessel  till  the  gold  is  dissolved ;  and  it  is  usual  to  continue 
the  application  of  heat  after  this  is  effected,  until  a  reddish  or  yellowish  vapour  ceases 
to  rise. 

The  clear  liquid  is  to  be  carefully  poured  off  from  any  sediment  which  generally 
appears,  and  results  from  a  small  portion  of  silver,  which  is  generally  found  in  alloy 
with  gold.  The  clear  liquid  is  to  be  placed  in  a  suitable  vessel  of  stone ;  pottery  ware 
is  preferred.  Add  to  the  solution  of  gold  4  gallons  of  distilled  water,  and  20  pounds  of 
bicarbonate  of  potash  of  the  best  quality ;  let  the  whole  boil  moderately  for  2  hours, 
the  mixture  will  then  be  ready  for  use. 

The  articles  to  be  gilded  having  been  first  perfectly  cleaned  firom  scale  or  grease, 
they  are  to  be  suspended  on  wires,  conveniently  for  a  workman  to  dip  them  in  the 
liquid,  which  is  kept  boiling.  The  time  required  for  gilding  any  particular  article 
will  depend  on  circumstances,  partly  on  the  quantity  of  gold  remaining  in  the  liquid, 
and  partly  on  the  size  and  weight  of  the  article  ;  hot  a  lltUe  practice  will  readily  give 
sufficient  guidance  to  the  workman. 

Supposing  the  articles  desired  to  be  gilded  be  brass  or  copper  buttons,  or  small 
articles  for  gilt  toys,  or  ornaments  of  dress,  such  as  earrings  or  bracelets,  a  consider- 
able number  of  which  may  be  strung  on  a  hoop,  or  bended  piece  of  copper  or  brass 
wire,  and  dipped  into  the  vessel  containing  the  boiling  liquid  above  described,  and 
moved  therein,  the  requisite  gilding  will  be  generally  obtained  in  from  a  few  seconds 
to  a  minute ;  this  is  when  the  liquid  is  in  the  condition  above  described,  and  depend- 
ing on  the  quality  of  the  gilding  desired  ;  but  if  the  liquid  has  been  used  some  time, 
the  quantity  of  gold  will  be  lessened,  which  will  vary  the  time  of  operating  to  produce 
a  given  effect,  or  the  colour  required,  all  of  which  will  quickly  be  observed  by  the 
workman  ;  and  by  noting  the  appearance  of  the  articles-  from  time  to  time,  he  will 
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know  when  the  desired  object  is  obtained,  though  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  as  mach  as 
possible  taking  the  articles  oat  of  the  liquid. 

When  the  operation  is  completed,  die  workman  perfectly  washes  the  articles  so 
gilded  with  clean  water  ;  they  may  then  be  submitted  to  the  usual  process  of 
colouring. 

If  the  articles  be  cast  figures  of  animals,  or  otherwise  of  considerable  weight,  com- 
pared with  the  articles  above  mentioned,  the  time  required  to  perform  the  process  will 
be  greater. 

In  case  it  is  desired  to  produce  what  is  called  a  dead  appearance,  it  may  be  per- 
formed by  several  processes  :  the  one  usually  employed  is  to  dead  the  articles  in  the 
process  of  cleaning,  as  practised  by  brass  founders  and  other  trades ;  it  is  produced  by 
an  acid,  prepared  for  that  purpose,  sold  by  the  makers  under  the  term  **  deading 
aquafortis,"  which  is  well  understood. 

It  may  also  be  produced  by  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury,  applied  to  the 
articles  previous  to  the  gilding  process,  as  is  practised  in  the  process  of  gilding  with 
mercury,  previous  to  spreading  the  amalgam,  but  ^nerally  a  much  weaker  solution  ; 
or  the  articles  having  been  gilded  may  be  dipped  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury, 
and  submitted  to  heat  to  expel  the  same,  as  is  practised  in  the  usual  process  of 
gilding. 

Cold  gUding,  —  Sixty  grains  of  fine  gold  and  12  of  rose  copper  are  to  be  dissolved  in 
two  ounces  of  aqua  regia.  When  the  solution  is  completed,  it  is  to  be  dropped  on 
clean  linen  rags,  of  such  bulk  as  to  absorb  all  the  liquid.  They  are  then  dried,  and 
burned  into  ashes.    These  ashes  contain  the  gold  in  powder. 

When  a  piece  is  to  be  gilded,  after  subjecting  it  to  the  preliminary  operations  of 
softening  or  annealing  and  brightening,  it  is  rubbed  with  a  moistened  cork,  dipped  in 
the  above  powder,  till  the  suiface  seems  to  be  sufficiently  gilded.  Large  works  are 
thereafter  burnished  with  pieces  of  hematite,  and  small  ones  with  steel  burnishers, 
along  with  soap  water. 

In  gilding  small  articles,  as  buttons,  with  amalgam,  a  portion  of  this  is  taken  equi- 
valent to  the  work  to  be  done,  and  some  nitrate  of  mercury  solution  is  added  to  it  in 
a  wooden  trough  ;  the  whole  articles  are  now  put  in,  and  well  worked  about  with  a 
hard  brush,  till  their  surfaces  are  equably  coated.  They  are  then  washed,  dried,  and 
put  altogether  into  an  iron  frying-pan,  and  heated  till  Uie  mercury  begins  to  fly  otT, 
when  thev  are  turned  out  into  a  cap,  in  which  they  are  tossed  and  weU  stirred  about 
with  a  painter's  brush.  The  operation  must  be  repeated  several  times  for  a  strong 
gilding.  The  surfaces  are  fiinally  brightened  by  brushing  them  along  with  smaS 
beer  or  ale  grounds. 

For  the  processes  of  gilding  by  electro-chemical  means,  see  Electbottpe. 

GIMP,  or  GYMP,  a  silk,  woollen,  or  cotton  twist,  with  often  a  metallic  wire, 
but  sometimes  a  coarse  thread  running  through  it;  it  is  much  used  in  coat-lace 
making. 

GIN,  or  Geneviiy  from  Genievre  (Juniper),  is  an  ardent  spirit  manufactured  in  London, 
and  other  places,  in  great  quantities,  and  flavoured  generallv  with  juniper  berries. '  It 
is  also  made  in  Holluid,  and  hence  called  Hollands  gin  in  this  country,  to  distinguidi 
it  from  British  gin.  The  materials  employed  in  the  distilleries  of  Schiedam,  are  two 
parts  of  unmalted  rye  from  Riga,  weighing  about  54  lbs.  per  bushel,  and  one  part  of 
malted  bigg,  weighing  about  87  lbs.  per  bushel.  The  mash  tun,  which  serves  also  as 
the  fermenting  tun,  has  a  capacity  of  nearly  700  gallons,  being  about  5  feet  in  di- 
ameter at  the  mouth,  rather  narrower  at  the  bottom,  and  4^  feet  deep ;  the  stirring 
apparatus  is  an  oblong  rectangular  iron  grid  made  fost  to  the  end  of  a  wooden  pole. 
About  a  barrel,-* 36  gallons  of  water,  at  a  temperature  of  fix>m  162^  to  168^  (the 
former  heat  being  best  for  the  most  highly  dried  rye),  are  put  into  the  mash  tun  for 
every  1  ^  cwt  of  meal,  after  which  the  malt  is  introduced  and  stirred,  and  Ustly  the  rye 
is  added.  Powerful  agitation  is  given  to  the  magma  till  it  becomes  quite  uniform ;  a 
process  which  a  vigorous  workman  piques  himself  upon  executing  in  the  course  of  a 
few  minutes.  The  month  o£  the  tun  is  immediately  covered  over  with  canvas,  and 
further  secured  by  a  close  wooden  lid,  to  confine  the  heat ;  it  is  left  in  this  state  for 
two  hours.  The  contents  being  then  stirred  up  once  more,  the  transparent  spent  wash 
of  a  preceding  mashing  is  first  added,  and  next  as  much  cold  water  as  will  reduce 
the  temperature  of  the  whole  to  about  85^  F.  The  best  Fhmders  yeast,  which 
had  been  brought,  for  the  sake  of  carriage,  to  a  doughy  consistence  by  pressure,  is 
now  introduced  to  the  amount  of  one  pound  for  every  100  gallons  of  the  mashed 
materials. 

The  gravity  of  the  fresh  wort  is  usually  fh>m  33  to  38  lbs.  per  Dicas'  hydrometer; 
and  the  fermentation  is  carried  on  fh>m  48  to  60  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the 
attenuation  is  fh)m  7  to  4  lbs.,  that  is,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  supernatant  wash  is 
from  1007  to  1*004. 
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The  distillers  are  induced,  by  the  scarcity  of  beer-barm  in  Holland,  to  skim  off  a 
quantity  of  the  yeast  from  the  fermenting  tuns,  and  to  sell  it  to  the  bakers,  whereby 
they  obstruct  materially  the  production  of  spirit,  though  they  probably  improve  its 
quality,  by  preventing  its  impregnation  with  yeasty  particles;  an  unpleasant 
result  which  seldom  fails  to  take  place  in  the  whisky  distilleries  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

On  the  third  day  after  the  fermenting  tun  is  set,  the  wash  containing  the  grains  is 
transferred  to  the  still,  and  converted  into  low  wines.  To  every  100  gallons  of  this 
liquor,  two  pounds  of  juniper  berries,  from  3  to  5  years  old,  being  added,  along  with 
about  one  quarter  of  a  pound  of  salt,  the  whole  are  put  into  the  low  wine  still,  and  the 
fine  Hollands  spirit  is  drawn  off  by  a  gentle  and  well-regulated  heat,  till  the  magma 
becomes  exhausted ;  the  first  and  the  last  products  being  mixed  together ;  whereby  a 
spirit,  2  to  3  per  cent  above  our  hydrometer  proof,  is  obtained,  possessing  the  pecu- 
liar fine  aroma  of  gm.  The  quantity  of  spirit  varies  from  18  to  21  gallons  per 
quarter  of  grain ;  this  large  product  being  partly  due  to  the  employment  of  the  spent 
wash  of  the  preceding  fermentation  ;  an  addition  which  contributes  at  the  same  time 
to  improve  the  flavour. 

London  gin  is,  as  we  have  stated,  a  com  spirit,  which  is,  however,  rendered  sweet 
and  cordial-like,  by  the  use  of  several  injurious  substances.  Plymouth  gin,  as  manu- 
factured by  Coates  and  Co.  of  Plymouth,  is  a  fiir  purer  spirit  The  rectifiers  employ 
a  pure  gram  spirit  and  flavour  with  the  wash  of  the  whisky  distilleries.  Mr.  Brande 
has  given  the  following  table  of  the  quantities  of  alcohol  (  sp.  gr.  at  60  F.,  0*825}  con- 
tained in  different  ardent  spirits. 

Proportion  of  Alcohol  in  ardent  Spirits, 

la  100  parti. 

Brandy 65*39  by  measure. 

Rum 53*68  „ 

Gin 51*60  „ 

Whisky,  Scotch 54*32  „ 

Do.    Irish 63*20  „ 

When  wash  is  distilled,  the  fluid  that  comes  over  is  called  singlings^  or  low  wines. 
It  is  concentrated  or  doubled  by  a  second  distillation,  and  becomes  raw  com  spirit;  this 
is  sold  to  the  rectifier  at  11  or  25  per  cent  over  proof. 

GINGER.  Zinziber  officianalis.  These  species  are  herbaceous,  with  a  creeping  or 
tuberous  rhizome.  The  flowers  are  irregular  and  disposed  in  form  of  a  dense  spike 
or  raceme.  The  Zinziberacea  are  natives  of  all  parts  of  the  intertropical  zone :  the 
common  ginger  is  originally  indigenous  to  the  East  Indies,  but  it  is  now  cultivated 
in  almost  all  warm  parts  of  the  globe.  The  rhizome  or  rootstock  is  the  ginger  of 
commerce.  It  is  imported  in  large  quantities  from  the  East  and  West  Indies 
and  Africa. 

Our  imports  in  1864  were  as  follows : — 

Cwt.  Value. 

From  Sierra  Leone 7,068  15,652 

Bombay  and  Scinde     -        -        -         -       3,719  12,848 

Madras 5,951  21,164 

Bengal  and  Pegu         ....     10,487  21,232 

British  West  Indies     -         .         -         .       6,491  24,434 

Other  parts 1,029  8,506 

34,745  £98,836 

GINGER  BEER.     A  fermented  drink  containing  an  infhsion  of  ginger. 
The  following  is  a  good  and  useful  form  for  its  manufieictare  :  — 

Barbadoes  ginger  root      -        -        -        -        -     12  ounces. 

Tartaric  acid 3  ounces. 

White  sugar    -        -.-        -        -        -        -8  pounds. 

Gum  arable     .......8  ounces. 

Essence  of  lemon     ......       2  drachms. 

Water     ---.-.--9  gallons. 

The  ginger  root,  bruised,  is  to  be  boiled  for  an  hour,  then  the  liquor  being  strained, 
the  tartaric  acid  and  sugar  added,  boiled  and  the  same  removed.  The  gum  arabic 
dissolved  in  a  separate  portion  of  water,  added  with  the  essence  of  lemons.  When 
the  whole  has  cooled  to  about  100°  Fahr.,  some  fresh  yeast  is  to  be  added,  and  the 
beer  carefully  fermented.     Then  bottle  for  use. 

Ginger  beer  powders  are  thus  prepared : — 
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White  sugar     ------.5  oiincef. 

Tartaric  acid    -        -        -        -        -        -        **J  ounce. 

Carbonate  of  soda     ......     1 1  ounce. 

Powdered  Jamaica  ginger  -        •        •        •        .    2  drachms. 
Essence  of  Lemon    -        -        -        *        -        -  10  drops. 

All  the  materials  are  to  be  carefully  dried,  and  mixed  while  yet  warm,  in  a  warm 
mortar,  and  immediately  bottled. 

If  the  acid  and  the  carbonate  of  soda  are  kept  separate,  these  precautions  are  not 
necessanr. 

GINNING  is  the  name  of  the  operation  by  which  the  filaments  of  cotton  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  seeds.     See  Cotton  Manufactube. 

GIRASOL.    The  name  given  by  the  French  to  fire  opaL    See  Opal. 

GL  AIRE.  The  white  of  egg.  This  consists  according  to  Gmelin  of  albumen,  11*0, 
mucus,  2*7,  salts,  0*3,  water,  85*0.  Glaire  or  albumen  (pvaibwneH)  is  distinguished  from 
tlie  albumen  of  the  serum  of  the  blood  (sera&umen),  by  its  being  coagulated  by  ether. 
Glaire  is  used  by  bookbinders  in  fini^iing  the  Iwcks  of  books,  and  for  a  few  other 
purposes  in  the  arts.     See  Albumen. 

GLANCE  COAL,  a  name  given  to  anthracite,  of  whieh  there  are  two  varieties, 
the  slaty  and  the  conchoidaL    fiiee  Anthracite  and  Coai* 

GLASS  {Verre^  Fr.  ;  GUu^  Germ.)  is  a  transparent  solid  formed  by  the  fusion  of 
siliceous  and  alkaline  matter.  It  was  known  to  the  Phoenicians,  and  constituted  fi>r 
a  long  time  an  exclusive  manufacture  of  that  people,  in  consequence  of  its  ingredi- 
ents, natron,  sand,  and  fuel,  abounding  upon  their  coasts.  It  is  certun  that  the 
ancient  Egyptians  were  acquainted  with  glass,  for,  although  we  find  no  mention  of  it 
in  the  writings  of  Moses,  we  discover  guss  ornaments  in  tombs  which  are  as  old  as 
the  days  of  Moses.  According  to  Pliny  and  Strabo,  the  glass  works  of  Sidon  and 
Alexandria  were  famous  in  their  times,  and  produced  beautiful  articles,  which  were 
cut,  engraved,  gilt,  and  stained  of  the  most  brilliant  colours,  in  imitation  of  precious 
stones.  The  Romans  employed  glass  for  various  purposes ;  and  have  left  specimens 
in  Herculaneum  of  window-glass,  which  must  have  been  blown  by  methods  analogous 
to  the  modem.  The  Phoenician  processes  seem  to  have  been  learned  bv  the  Crusaders, 
and  transferred  to  Venice  in  the  13th  century,  where  they  were  long  held  secret,  and 
formed  a  lucrative  commercial  monopoly.  Soon  after  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  Colbert  enriched  France  with  the  blown  mirror  glass  manufacture. 

Chance  may  have  had  a  share  in  the  invention  of  this  curious  fabrication,  but  there 
were  circumstances  in  the  most  ancient  arts  likely  to  lead  to  it ;  such  as  the  fusing 
and  vitrifying  heats  required  for  the  formation  of  pottery,  and  for  the  extraction  of 
metals  from  their  ores.  Pliny  ascribes  the  origin  of  glass  to  the  following  accident 
A  merchant  ship  laden  with  natron  being  driven  upon  the  coast  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Bclus,  in  tempestuous  weather,  the  crew  were  compelled  to  cook  their  victuals 
ashore,  and  having  placed  lumps  of  the  natron  upon  the  sand,  as  supports  to  the 
kettles,  found  to  their  surprise  masses  of  transparent  stone  among  the  cinders.  The 
sand  of  this  small  stream  of  Galilee,  which  runs  from  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel,  was 
in  consequence  supposed  to  possess  a  peculiar  virtue  for  making  glass,  and  continued 
for  ages  to  be  sought  after  and  exported  to  distant  countries  for  this  purpose.  There 
exists  good  evidence  that  the  manufricture  of  glass,  and  of  vitreous  glazes  is  much 
older  than  the  time  ascribed  by  Pliny. 

Agricola,  the  oldest  author  who  has  written  technically  upon  glass,  describes  fur- 
naces and  processes  closely  resembling  those  employed  at  the  present  day.  Neri, 
Kunckel,  Henckel,  Pott,  Achard,  and  some  other  chemists,  have  since  then  composed 
treatises  upon  the  subject ;  but  Neri,  Bosc,  Antic,  Loysel,  and  Allut,  in  the  Enqf" 
clopj^U  Meihodique^  are  the  best  of  the  older  authorities. 

The  Venetians  were  the  first  in  modem  times  who  attained  to  any  degree  of  ex- 
cellence in  the  art  of  working  glass,  but  the  French  became  eventually  so  zeidous  of 
rivalling  them,  particularly  in  3ie  construction  of  mirrors,  that  a  decree  was  issued  by 
the  court  of  France,  declsjring  not  only  that  the  manufacture  of  glass  should  not  dero- 
gate from  the  dignity  of  a  nobleman,  but  that  nobles  alone  should  be  masters  of  glass- 
works. Within  the  last  80  or  40  years.  Great  Britain  has  made  rapid  advances  in  this 
important  art,  and  at  the  present  day  her  pre-eminence  in  some  departments  hardly 
admits  of  dispute. 

The  window-glass  manu&cture  was  first  begun  in  England  in  1557,  in  Crutohed 
Friars,  London  ;  and  fine  articles  of  flint-glass  were  soon  afterwards  made  in  the 
Savoy  House,  Strand.  In  1635  the  art  received  a  great  improvement  from  Sir 
Robert  Mansell,  bv  the  use  of  coal  fiiel  instead  of  wood.  The  first  sheets  of 
blown  glass  for  looking-glasses  and  coach  windows  were  made  in  1673  at  Lambeth, 
by  Venetian  artisans  emj^oyed  under  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Bnckinghmm. 
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The  cBitiiigof  mirror-ptatet  wu  commenced  in  Fruiee  nbool  tli*  j<ar  It 
bj  Abrkhun  Thevart ;  an  iaTeDlion  which  gare  rise  looa  afterward*  to  the  cMM 
liihment  of  the   celebrated  worki   of  St.   Gobain,  which  eontinned  fbr  DearlT~ 
centDTT  the  lole  place  where  thii  bighly-piiied  abject  of  liixai7  waa  weD  made. 

cheapneu,  if  not  in  excellence,  the  French  mirror-plate  hat  been  for  ac 
by  the  English. 

The  analyEiB  of  modem  checniata,  which  will  be  detailed  in  the  eontae  of  tl 
article,  and  the  light  thrown  upon  the  manufactnre  of  glan  in  general  bj  the  at 

rate  meuii  now  poueued  of  pmitying  its  aeveral  ingredient*,  would  hare  teoo^ 

the  art  long  linee  to  the  highest  elMe  of  perfection  in  thii  cooDlrj,  bnt  for  the  kio_    i 
continued  veiationi  interfcrecce  and  obetmctions  of  our  ezciw  law*  now  happilj  ^m 

The  reiearches  of  BereelinihaTiDgremoTed  all  donbta  concerning  the  acid  chaiaele-s 
of  ulica,  the  general  compoiition  of  gUni  preaenu  now  no  difflcoltf  of  coneepdai^ 
Thia  iobitance  contiata  of  one  or  more  nlta,  which  are  tilicatea  with  baaea  of  poncho 
ioda,  lime,  oude  of  iron,  alumina,  or  oxide  of  lead ;  in  an;  of  which  compotmdi  w 
can  anbititnte  one  of  theae  bate*  for  another,  provided  that  one  alkaline  baae  be  le* 
Silica  in  iti  tnm  may  be  replaced  by  the  boracid  acid,  withont  cantiDg  f 
loae  ita  principal  charactere. 

Under  the  title  glaaa  are  therefore  comprehended  Tarinos  inbatancca 
high  temperatnie,  lolid  at  ordinary  tempera tnrea,  brilliant,  generally  m  _ . 
tranaparent.  and  always  brittle.    Tbe  following  chemical  disbibntion  of  gji 
been  proposed  i — 

1.  Solnble  glais  i  a  ilmple  silicate  of  pota«h  or  aoda ;  or  <^  both  tbeaa  alkaltM. 

8.  Crown  gluag  silicate  of  potash  and  lime. 

3.  Bottle  glats  ;  silicate  of  loda,  lime,  alumina,  and  iron. 

4.  Common  window  gloss  ;  silicste  of  soda  and  lime :  aometimea  alao  of  potaah. 

6.  Plate  glass  ;  silica,  soda  or  potash,  lime,  and  alnmina. 
t>  Ordinary  crystal  glass ;  silicate  of  potash  and  lead. 

7.  Flint  glaa* ;  tilicate  of  potaah  and  lead  ;  richer  in  lead  th* 
B.  Strass ',  silicate  of  potash  and  lead  ;  still  richer  in  lead. 

9.  Enamel ;  silicate  and  itannate  or  antimoniate  of  potash  or 


The  following  analy 

MsoftheteTaiiei 

1.  Soluble  glass 

silicic 

Fntufaor 

Sod., 

u„.. 

Lad." 

4i™i«. 

.^ 

6a 

26 

0 

0 

la 

a.  Crownluu. 

63 

S2 

la 

0 

0 

5i 

S 

20 

6<u.in« 

D 

69 

llmrfo 

in 

0 

0 

B.  Plate  glass 

73 

\7iuda 

6 

!oz  JrvN 

0 

B.  Crystal 

61 

0 

33 

0 

7.  Flint  glass 

13 

0 

0 

8.  Strass 

1 

0 

3.  Enamel 

31 

» 

" 

SO 

lOoc.li- 

0 

Bohemian  glass  has  not  been  named  among  the  Tarietiet.  It  baa  been  scnenlly 
gTou[>edwitb  the  English  glass  as  containing  no  lead,  but  it  faa*  some  apecial  peca- 
liaiitiea,  as  the  following  analyses  bj  Peligot  will  show  i  — 


Bohemian  glaas        -        - 

Do.      opal  glais 

Do.       mirror  glass    - 

Do.       harf    JLa  (as 

analysed  by  Mr.  Bowney) 

Sllici.              Pctuh. 

LID*. 

Al«.l». 

So*. 

76-0                15  0 
BO-9                17-6 
677              210 

7S0              11-5 

Si) 
9-9 
10-5 

■8 
H 

8 

In  the  following  table  is  also  given  tbe  analyses  of  a  eerttun  number  of  B 
glawa*.  which  viU  indicate  their  eompo«ition  with  prcciaim,  and  ahow  Imw  ■ 
their  eompoaition  11. 
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SiUca      - 

Potassa   -        .        • 

Soda 

Lime       -        -        - 

Magnesia 

Alamina  -        -        - 

Oxide  of  Iron  - 

Oxide  of  Manganese  - 

(1.) 

(2.) 

(3.) 

(4.) 

(5.) 

(6.) 

(7.) 

(8.) 

71-6 
11-0 

10- 
2-3 
2-2 
3-9 
0-2 

71-7 

12-7 

2-3 

10-3 

0-4 
0-3 
02 

69-4 
11-8 

9-2 

9-6 

62-8 
22-1 

12-5 

2-6 

76-9 

17-5 
3-8 

28 

78-85 

5-5 
12  06 

5-6 

3-5 

70- 
20- 

4- 

5" 

0-6 

0-4 

57- 
25- 

12-5 

3- 

1-3 

0-4 

1012 

981 

100" 

100- 

100- 

100-5 

100- 

99-2 

(1.)  Bohemian  glass  from  Neafeld  (M.  Gras). 

(2.)  A  fine  table  glass  from  Neuwelt  (M.  Berthier);  it  is  exceedingly  beautifhl,  and 
is  prepared,  acconUng  to  M.  Perdonnet,  with  a  mixture  of  100  qnartz,  50  caustic  lime, 
75  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  a  very  small  quantity  of  nitre,  arsenioos  acid,  and  oxide 
of  manganese. 

(3.)  Old  Bohemian  glass  (M.  Dnmas). 

(4.)  Crown  glass  of  German  manufacture  (M.  Dumas). 

(5.)  Glass  for  mirrors  (M.  Dumas). 

(6.)  Another  glass  for  mirrors  (M.  Dumas). 

(7. )  White  table  glass,  fh>m  Silberberg  near  Gratzen. 

(8.)  Mirror  glass  from  New-Hurkenthal,  for  the  manufacture  of  cast  mirrors. 

Peligot  gives  the  analysis  of  Venetian  ayenturine  as  follows :  — 


Silica 
Potash 
Lime 
Soda 


67-7 
5-5 
8-9 
7-1 


Oxide  of  Tin  - 
Oxide  of  Lead 
Metallic  Copper 
Oxide  of  Iron  - 


2-3 
1-1 
3-9 
3*6 


See  Aybnturims. 
The  following  analyses  of  different  yarieties  of  continental  glass  are  instmctiye  : — 


SUica 

No.  1. 

No.  a. 

No.  8. 

No.  4. 

No.  5. 

No.  6. 

71-7 

69-2 

62*8 

60-4 

63*55 

42-5 

Potash      -        -        - 

12-7 

15*8 

22*1 

3-2 

6-48 

11-7 

Soila          .        .        - 

2-5 

3-0 

- 

S.  pot 

Lime         -        -        - 

10-3 

7-6 

1    5 

207 

29*22 

0-5 

Alumina  -        -        - 

0-4 

12 

1 

10-4 

601 

1*8 

Magnesia  -        •        . 

• 

2*0 

>  2-6 

0-6 

Oxide  of  iron    - 

0-3 

0-5 

J 

3-8 

5-74 

—    manganese 

0*2 

—    lead         -        - 

- 

- 

. 

«              m 

m            • 

43*5 

Baryta      .        •        . 

m             m 

«»           ^ 

*              m 

0-9 

No.  1.  is  a  very  beautiful  white  wine  glass  of  Neuwelt  in  Bohemia. 

No.  2.  Glass  tubes,  much  more  fusible  than  common  wine  glasses. 

Na  3.  Crown  glass  of  Bohemia. 

No.  4.  Flask  glass  of  St  Etienne,  for  which  some  heavy  spar  is  used. 

No.  5.  Glass  of  Sevres. 

No.  6.  Guinand*s  flint  glass. 

Ancient  glass  has  the  following  composition ;  the  analyses  are  by  Richard  Phillips  i  • 


Roman  1mm  -       .       . 
Do.     Flatted  g]Mi»     - 
Da     Lachrymatory  - 

Bllleiu 

Alamina. 

OsldcoT 
laon. 

M-^ 

linM. 

MsRiiMla. 

Soda. 

70-58 
71-9S 
71*45 

1-80 
trace* 

a-16 

0*58 
8-45 
108 

C-48 

0-57 

•17 

8KK) 
7*88 
8-14 

trace 

0-60 

trace 

18*86 
15*80 
16*68 

Thus  we  see  that  the  ancient  glasses  were  all  soda  glasses. 

The  ghisses  which  contain  sereral  bases  are  liable  to  suffer  different  changes  when 
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they  are  melted  or  cooled  sUwIy.  The  silica  is  divided  among  these  bases,  fonmot 
new  compounds  in  definite  proportions,  which  by  crystallising  separate  ftom  eia 
other,  so  that  the  general  miztare  of  the  ingredients  which  constitute  the  glaa  ii 
destroyed.  It  becomes  then  very  hard,  fibrous,  opaque,  much  less  fusible,  a  better 
conductor  of  electricity  and  of  heat;  forming  what  Reaumur  styled  deuitrified  ^Im; 
and  what  is  called  after  him  Reaumur*s  porcelain. 

This  altered  glass  can  always  be  produced  in  a  more  or  less  perfect  state,  by 
melting  the  glass  and  allowing  it  to  cool  yery  slowly  ;  or  merely  by  heatmg  it  to  the 
softening  pitch,  and  keeping  it  at  that  beat  for  some  time.  The  process  sacceeds 
best  with  the  most  complex  vitreous  compounds,  such  as  bottle  glass ;  next  vith 
ordinary  window  glass ;  and  lastly  with  glass  of  potash  and  lead. 

This  property  ought  to  be  kept  constantly  in  view  in  manufacturing  glasi  It 
shows  why  in  making  bottles  we  should  fashion  them  as  quickly  as  possible  with  the 
aid  of  a  mould,  and  reheat  them  as  seldom  as  may  be  absolutely  necessary.  Ifgha 
is  often  heated  and  cooled,  it  loses  its  ductility,  becomes  refhictory,  andezkilNtia 
multitude  of  stony  granulations  throughout  its  substance.  When  coarse  gliMtt 
worked  at  the  enameller*8  lamp,  it  is  apt  to  change  its  nature  in  the  same  way,il^ 
workman  be  not  quick  and  expert  at  his  business. 

Fusibility,  Cooiing,  Annealing,  Devitrification.  —  All  glass  is  more  or  leis  (bnble; 
when  it  is  softened  by  the  action  of  heat,  it  may  be  worked  with  the  greatest  etae^  nd 
may  be  drawn  out  into  threads  as  fine  as  those  of  the  cocoon  of  the  silkworm.  GhHi 
when  it  is  submitted  to  rapid  cooling,  becomes  very  fragile,  and  presents  several  vecj 
remarkable  phenomena,  among  which  as  an  example  Prince  Rupert's  drops  may  be  in- 
stanced. Glass  supports  variations  of  temperatures  better  in  proportion  as  it  Itts  been 
more  slowly  cooled ;  thus,  when  it  has  been  slightly  annealed,  or  not  at  all,  its  fragility 
may  be  considerably  diminished  by  annealing  it  in  water,  or  better,  in  boiling  ou. 

Action  of  Atmospheric  and  Chemical  Agents,  —  The  harder  and  more  infosiblei 
glass  is,  the  less  it  is  alterable  by  the  action  of  atmospheric  and  chemical  agents,  with 
the  exception  of  hydrofluoric  acid.  Glass  which  is  too  alkaline  attracts  greasily  ibt 
moisture  of  the  air,  and  loses  its  lustre  and  polish.  Many  glasses  are  perceptibly 
attacked  by  a  prolonged  boiling  with  water,  and  d  fortiori  by  acid  and  *lk«Jinf  sola* 
tions ;  thus,  the  bottle  glass  is  frequently  attacked  by  the  tartar  which  is  found  m  the 
wine.  According  to  Gujton^Morveau,  all  glass  which  is  attacked  by  prolonged 
boiling  with  concentrated  solutions  of  alum,  common  salt,  snlphoric  acid^  or  potassi, 
is  of  bad  quality. 

From  these  facts  we  perceive  the  importance  of  making  a  careful  choice  of  theglsai 
intended  to  be  worked  in  considerable  masses,  such  as  the  large  object  glasses  of  tele* 
scopes ;  as  their  annealing  requires  a  very  slow  process  of  refrigeration,  which  is  apt 
to  cause  devitrified  specks  and  clouds.  For  such  purposes,  therefore,  no  other  qiecies 
of  glass  is  well  adapted  except  that  with  bases  of  potash  and  lead  ;  or  that  with  bases 
of  potash  and  lime.  These  two  form  the  best  flint  glass  and  crown  glass  ;  and  they 
should  be  exclusively  employed  for  the  construction  of  the  object  glasses  of  achromatie 
telescopes. 

Glass,  it  will  be  apparent  from  the  analyses  given,  may  be  defined  in  technical 
j>hrascology,  to  be  a  transparent  homogeneous  compound  formed  by  the  fosioo  of 
silica  with  oxides  of  the  alkaline,  earthy,  or  common  metals.  It  is  osnally  eolonrless, 
and  then  resembles  rock  crystal,  but  is  oo>casionally  stained  by  accident  or  dcstga  with 
coloured  metallic  oxides.  At  common  temperatures  it  is  hard  and  brittle,  in  thick 
pieces;  in  thin  plates  or  threads,  flexible  and  elastic;  sonorous  when  struck;  fraetnre 
conchoidal,  and  of  that  peculiar  lustre  called  vitreous ;  at  a  red  heat,  beeoming  soft, 
ductile  and  plastic.  Other  bodies  are  capable  of  entering  into  vitreoos  fosioii,  as 
phosphoric  acid,  boracic  acid,  arsenic  acid,  as  also  certain  metallic  oxides,  as  id 
lead  and  antimony,  and  several  chlorides;  some  of  which  are  denominated 
glasses. 

Silica,  formerly  styled  the  earth  of  flints,  which  constitutes  the  basis  of  all  eom- 
mercial  glass,  is  infusible  by  itself  in  the  strongest  fire  of  our  ihmaces ;  bat  its 
vitreous  fusion  is  easily  effected  by  a  competent  addition  of  potash  or  soda,  either 
alone  or  mixed  with  lime  or  litharge.  The  silica,  which  may  be  regarded  as  be- 
longing to  the  class  of  acids,  combines  at  the  heat  of  fusion  with  these  bases,  into 
saline  compounds ;  and  hence  glass  may  be  viewed  as  a  silicate  of  certain  oxides, 
in  which  the  acid  and  the  bases  exist  in  equivalent  proportions.  Were  these  pro. 
portions,  or  the  quantities  of  the  bases  which  silica  requires  for  its  satnration  at 
the  melting  point,  exactly  ascertained,  we  might  readily  determine  beforehand  the 
best  proportions  of  materials  for  the  glass  manufacture.  But  as  this  is  fer  fhm 
being  the  case,  and  as  it  is,  moreover,  not  improbable  that  the  capacity  of  sattra- 
tion  of  the  silica  varies  with  the  temperature,  and  that  the  properties  of  glass  also 
▼ary  with  the  bases,  we  must  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  regalate  the 
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proportions  rather  by  practice  than  by  theory,  though  the  latter  may  throw  an  in- 
direct light  apon  the  subject  For  example,  a  good  colourless  glass  has  been  found 
by  analysis  to  consist  of  72  parts  of  silica,  13  parts  of  potash,  and  10  parts  of 
lime,  in  95  parts.  If  we  reduce  these  numbers  to  the  equivalent  ratios,  we  shidl 
have  the  following  results,  taking  the  atomic  weights  as  given  by  Berzelius: — 

1  atom  potash -a  590  14*67 

1  lime  356  8*84 

3  siUca      1722  *2-79\^,    ^ 

2  silica      1155  28-70j'    *^ 

3823  9500 

This  glass  would  therefore  have  been  properly  better  compounded  with  the  Just 
atomic  proportions,  to  which  it  nearly  approaches,  viz.  71 '49  silica,  14*67  potash,  and 
8*84  lime,  instead  of  those  given  above  as  its  actual  constituents. 

The  proportions  in  which  silica  unites  with  the  alkaline  and  other  oxides  are  mo- 
dified by  the  temperature  as  above  stated ;  the  lower  the  heat,  the  less  silica  will  enter 
into  the  glass,  and  the  more  of  the  base  will  in  general  be  required.  If  a  glass  which 
contains  an  excess  of  alkali  be  exposed  to  a  much  higher  temperature  than  that  of  its 
formation,  a  portion  of  the  base  will  be  set  free  to  act  upon  the  materials  of  the  earthen 
pot,  or  to  be  dissipated  in  fumes,  until  such  a  silicate  remains  as  to  constitute  a  per* 
roanent  glass  corresponding  to  that  temperature.  Hence  the  same  mixture  of  vitrifiable 
materials  will  yield  very  different  results,  according  to  the  heats  in  which  it  is  fused 
and  worked  in  the  glasshouse ;  and  therefore  the  composition  should  always  be  re- 
ferrible  to  **  the  going  "  of  the  furnace.  When  a  species  of  glass,  wbich  at  a  high 
temperature  formed  a  transparent  combination  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  lime,  is 
kept  for  some  time  in  fusion  at  a  lower  temperature,  a  portion  of  the  lime  unites  with 
the  silica  into  another  combination  of  a  semi-vitreous  or  even  of  a  stony  aspect,  so  as 
to  spoil  the  transparency  of  the  glass  altogether.  There  is  probably  a  supersilicate, 
and  a  sub-silicate  formed  in  such  cases ;  the  latter  being  much  the  more  fusible  of  the 
two  compounds.  The  Reaumur's  porcelain  already  mentioned,  is  an  example  of  this 
species  of  vitreous  change  in  which  new  affinities  are  exercised  at  a  lower  tempera- 
ture. An  excess  of  silica,  caused  by  the  volatilisation  of  alkaline  matter  with  too 
strong  firing,  will  bring  on  similar  appearances. 

The  specific  gravity  of  glass  varies  from  2*3  to  3*6.  That  of  least  specific  gravity 
consists  of  merely  silica  and  potash  fused  together;  that  with  lime  is  somewhat  denser, 
and  with  oxide  of  lead  denser  stilL  Plate  glass  made  from  silica,  soda,  and  lime,  has 
a  specific  gravity  which  varies  from  2*5  to  2*6;  crystal  or  flint  glass  containing  lead 
from  3*0  to  3*6. 

The  density  of  several  glasses  without  lead  is  as  follows  :  — 

Old  Bohemian  glass  (Dumas)  .....  2*396 

Bohemian  bottle  glass      .--....  3*782 

do.  window  glass 2*642 

Fine  glass,  called  Bohemian  crystal  .         -        .        .  2*892 

Mirror  glass  of  Cherbourg  (Dumas)  -        -  2*506 

do.      St  Oobain 2*488 

do.      Newhaus,  1812  (Scholz)      ....  2*551 

do.  do.       1830 2*653 

The  power  of  glass  to  resist  the  action  of  water,  alkalies,  acids,  air,  and  light,  if  in 
general  the  greater  the  higher  the  temperature  employed  in  its  manufacture,  the  smaller 
the  proportion  of  its  fluxes,  and  the  more  exact  the  equivalent  ratios  of  its  constituents. 
When  glass  contains  too  much  alkftli,  it  is  partially  soluble  in  water.  Most  crystal 
glass  is  affected  by  having  water  boiled  in  it  for  a  considerable  time;  but  crown  glass 
being  poorer  in  alkali,  and  containing  no  lead,  resists  that  action  much  longer,  and  is 
therefore  better  adapted  to  chemical  operations.  In  general  also  potash  glass  is  more 
apt  to  become  damp  than  soda  glass,  agreeably  to  uie  respective  hygrometric  pro- 
perties of  these  two  alkalies,  and  also  to  the  smaller  proportion  of  soda  than  of  potash 
requisite  to  form  glass. 

Air  and  light  operate  upon  glass  probably  by  their  oxidising  property.  Bluish  or 
greenish  coloured  glasses  become  by  exposure  colourless,  in  consequence  undoubtedly 
of  the  peroxidisement  of  the  iron,  to  whose  protoxide  they  owed  their  tint;  other  glasses 
become  purple  red  from  the  peroxidisement  of  the  manganese.  The  glasses  which  con- 
tain lead,  suffer  another  kmd  of  change  in  the  air,  if  sulphuretted  hydrogen  be  pre- 
sent ;  the  oxide  of  lead  is  converted  into  a  sulphuret,  with  the  effect  of  rendering  the 
surface  of  the  glass  opaque  and  iridescent  llie  more  lead  is  in  the  glass,  the  quicker 
does  this  iridescence  supervene.    By  boiling  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  a  glass 
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resscl,  or  upon  glass,  we  can  ascertain  its  power  of  resisting  ordinary  nieottma. 
Good  glass  will  remain  smooth  and  transparent ;  bad  glass  will  become  rongh  and 
dim.  The  conditions  of  decomposition  as  it  occurs  in  glass  of  great  age,  hare  not 
been  satisfactorily  explained ;  the  glass  of  the  Roman  tombs  decomposes  from  the 
surface,  exfoliating  in  a  remarkable  manner,  film  after  fikn,  of  a  pearly  and  beauti- 
fully iridescent  character,  &lling  off  one  after  the  other.  The  same  kmd  of  change 
is  seen  on  the  windows  of  our  ancient  churches. 

The  brittleness  of  unannealed  glass  by  change  of  temperature  is  sometimes  very 
great  This  defect  may  be  corrected  by  slowly  heating  the  vessel  in  salt-water 
or  oil  to  the  highest  pitch  consistent  with  the  nature  of  these  liquids,  and  letting 
it  cool  very  slowly.  Within  the  limits  of  that  range  of  heat,  it  will,  in  conse- 
quence of  tills  treatment,  bear  alternations  of  temperature  without  cracking. 

It  has  been  said  that  glass  made  ft*om  silica  and  alkalies  alone,  will  not  resist  tlie 
action  of  water,  but  that  the  addition  of  a  little  lime  is  necessary  for  this  effect. 
In  general  100  parts  of  quartxose  sand  require  38  parts  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda 
for  their  yitrification,  and  45  parts  of  dry  carbonate  of  potash.  But  to  mi^e  nn- 
ehangeable  alkaline  glass  especially  with  potash,  a  smaller  quantity  of  this  than  the 
above  should  be  used  with  a  very  violent  heat  A  small  proportion  of  lime  increases 
the  density,  hardness,  and  lustre  of  glass ;  and  it  aids  in  decomposing  the  alkaline 
sulphates  and  muriates  always  present  in  the  pearlash  of  commerce.  From  7  to  20 
parts  of  dry  slaked  lime  have  been  added  for  100  of  silica,  with  advantage,  it  is 
said,  in  some  German  glass  manufiu^tories,  where  the  alkaline  matter  is  soda ;  for 
potash  does  not  assimilate  well  with  the  calcareous  earth. 

In  many  glass  works  on  the  continent,  sulphate  of  soda  is  the  form  under  which 
alkaline  matter  is  introduced  into  glass.  This  salt  requires  the  addition  of  8  per 
cent  of  charcoal  to  decompose  and  dissipate  its  acid ;  a  result  which  takes  place  at  a 
high  heat,  without  the  adcUtion  of  any  lime.  88  pounds  of  quarts-sand,  44  pounds  of 
dry  ^lauber  salt,  and  3  pounds  of  charcoal,  properly  mixed  and  fused,  afford  a 
limpid,  fluent,  and  workable  glass;  with  the  addition  of  17  pounds  of  lime,  these 
materials  fuse  more  readily  into  a  plastic  mass.  If  less  carbon  be  added,  the  fusion 
becomes  more  tedious. 

By  a  proper  addition  of  galena  (the  native  sulphuret  of  lead)  to  glanber  salt  and 
quarts  sand,  without  charcoal,  it  is  said  a  tolerably  good  crystal  ^lass  may  be  formed. 
The  sulphuric  acid  of  the  salt  is  probably  converted  by  the  reaction  of  tne  sulphuret 
of  lead  into  sulphurous  acid  gas,  which  is  disengaged. 

One  atom  of  sulphuret  of  lead » 1495*67,  is  requisite  to  decompose  8  atoms  of 
sulphate  of  soda— 2676.  It  is  stated,  on  good  authority,  that  a  good  colourless  glass 
may  be  obtained  by  using  glauber  salt  without  charcoal,  as  by  the  following  formula. 

Quarts  sand  -        -        -    loo  pounds  I  Lime    -        -        •        -      20  pounds 
Calcined  glauber  salt      -      20     „        |  Gullet  of  soda  glass        -      12     m 

The  melting  heat  must  be  continued  for  26^  hours.  A  small  quantity  of  the  sand 
is  reserved  to  be  thrown  in  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  process,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  expulsion  of  air  bubbles.  The  above  mixture  will  bear  to  be  blanched  by  the 
addition  of  manganese  and  arsenic.  The  decomposition  of  the  salt  is  in  this  case 
effected  by  the  lime,  with  which  the  sulphuric  acid  first  combines,  which  is  then  con- 
verted into  sulphurous  acid,  and  dissipated.  Glass  made  in  this  way  was  found  by 
analysis  to  consist  of  79  parts  of  silica,  12  lime,  and  9*6  soda,  without  any  trace  of 
gypsum  or  sulphuric  aci£ 

Glauber  salt  is  partially  volatilised  by  the  heat  of  the  fhmaoe,  and  a6ts  upon  the 
arch  of  the  oven  and  the  tops  of  the  pots.  This  is  best  prevented  by  introducing  at 
first  into  the  pots  the  whole  of  the  salt  mixed  with  the  charcoal,  the  lime,  and  one- 
fourth  part  of  the  sand ;  Aising  this  mixture  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  adding  gradually 
afterwards  the  remainder  of  me  sand,  increasing  the  temp^ratare  at  the  same  time. 
If  we  put  in  the  whole  ingredients  together,  as  is  done  with  potash  glass,  the  sand  and 
lime  soon  fall  to  the  bottom,  while  the  salt  rises  to  the  tuHace,  and  the  combination 
becomes  difficult  and  unequal. 

Sulphate  of  potash  acts  in  the  same  way  as  sulphate  of  soda. 

Muriate  of  soda  also,  according  to  Kim,  may  be  used  as  a  glass  flux  with  advan- 
tage. The  most  suitable  proportions  are  4  parts  of  potash,  2  of  common  salt,  and  3  of 
lime,  agreeably  to  the  following  compositions. 


1. 

2. 

Quartz  sand        -        -        - 

-     60*0 

671 

Calcined  carbonate  of  potash 

-     17*8 

191 

Common  salt      ... 

-       8*9 

9*5 

Lime         .... 

-     18*3 

14*3 
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For  No.  1,  the  melting  heat  must  he  10  hoars,  which  tarns  oat  a  very  pare,  solid, 
good  glass  ;  for  No.  2,  23  hoars  of  the  furnace  are  required.  Instead  of  the  potash, 
glauber  salt  may  be  substituted ;  the  proportions  being  then  19*1  glaaber  ndt,  9*5 
muriate  of  soda,  14-3  lime,  57-1  sand,  and  1*3  charcoal 

The  oxide  of  lead  is  an  essential  constituent  of  the  denser  glasses,  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  replacing  the  lime,  so  as  to  form  with  Uie  quartz-sand  a  silicate  of  lead.  It 
assimilates  best  with  purified  pearlash,  on  account  of  the  freedom  of  this  lUkali  from 
iron,  which  is  present  in  most  sodas. 

Its  atomic  constitution  may  be  represented  as  follows :  — 


Silicic  acid         -        .        - 
Oxide  of  lead    ... 
Potash      .... 
Oxides  of  iron  and  manganese 

5  atoms      -=      2877-0 
1                 =      1394-5 
1                 »        590-0 

Computation. 

Analytii. 

59  19 
28-68 
12-13 

59  20 

28*20 

9  00 

1-40 

4861*5 

100-00 

97-80 

The  above  analysis  by  Berthier  relates  to  a  specimen  of  the  best  English  crystal 
glass,  perfectly  colourless  and  free  from  air-bubbles.  This  kind  of  glass  may,  how- 
ever, take  several  different  proportions  of  potash  and  silica  to  the  oxide  of  Icadl 

The  composition  of  mirror-plate,  as  made  on  the  Continent,  is  as  follows  :  — 

White  quartz- sand  .-..--  300  pounds 

Dry  carbonate  of  soda     .....  loo 
Lime  slaked  in  the  air     •        -        -        -        -      43 

Gullet,  or  old  glass 800 

The  manganese  should  not  exceed  one  half  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  soda. 

Optical  glass  requires  to  be  made  with  venr  peculiar  care.    It  is  of  two  different 
kindis ;  namely,  croum  giast  and  flint  glau.    The  latter  contains  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  lead,  in  order  to  give  it  an  increased  dispersive  power  upon  the  rays  of 
light,  in  proportion  to  its  mean  refractive  power. 

Optical  crown  glass  should  be  perfectly  limpid,  and  have  so  little  colour,  that  a 
pretty  thick  piece  of  it  may  ^ve  no  appreciable  tinge  to  the  rays  of  light  It  should 
be  exempt  from  striss  or  veins  as  well  as  air-bubbles,  and  have  not  the  slightest 
degree  of  milkiness.  It  should,  moreover,  preserve  these  qualities  when  worked  in 
considerable  quantities.  Potash  is  preferable  to  soda  for  making  optical  crown  glass, 
because  the  latter  alkali  is  apt  to  make  a  glass  which  devitrifies  and  becomes 
opalescent,  by  long  exposure  to  heat  in  the  annealing  process.  A  simple  potash  silicate 
would  be  free  from  this  defect,  but  it  would  be  too  attractive  of  moisture,  and  apt  to 
decompose  eventually  by  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  It  should,  therefore,  con- 
tain a  small  quantity  of  lime,  and  as  little  potash  as  suffices  for  making  a  perfect 
glass  at  a  pretty  high  temperature.  It  is  probably  owing  to  the  high  heats  used  in 
the  English  crown  glass  works,  and  the  moderate  quantity  of  alkali  (soda)  which  is 
employed,  that  our  crown  glass  has  been  found  to  answer  so  well  for  optical  purposes. 

The  following  recipe  for  crown  glass  is  excellent :  — 

5  atoms  of  silica  (21?) SO 

1  carbonate  of  soda        .....  54 

5  silica 80 

1  carbonate  of  lime        -----  50 

1  atom  of  carbonate  of  baryta         -        •        -  98 

6  atoms  of  silica     -        -  '     -        -        -        -  80 

Silicates  of  lune  and  baryta  per  se,  or  even  combined,  are  very  refrnctory  ;  but  they 
vitrify  well  along  with  a  third  silicate,  such  as  that  of  soda  or  potash. 
The  following  are  additional  recipes  for  making  different  kinds  of  glass. 

1.  Bottle  gUut. — 1 1  pounds  of  dry  glauber  salts ;  12  pounds  of  soaper  salts :  a  half 
bushel  of  waste  soap  ashes;  56  pounds  of  sand;  22  pounds  of  glass  skimmings;  1 
cwt  of  green  broken  glass ;  25  pounds  of  basalt    This  mixture  affords  a  dark  green 
glass. 

2.  Yellow  or  white  sand,  100  parts ;  kelp,  30  to  40;  lixiviated  wood  ashes,  from  160 
to  170  parts ;  fresh  wood  ashes,  30  to  40  parts ;  potter*s  clay,  80  to  100  parts;  cuUet 
or  broken  glass,  100.    If  basalt  be  used,  the  proportion  of  kelp  may  be  diminished. 

In  two  bottle-glass  houses  in  the  neighboorhood  of  Valenciennes,  an  unknown  in- 
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gredient,  sold  bjr  a  Belgian,  was  employed,  which  he  called  apar.  This  was  diicoTmd 
bj  chemical  analysis  to  be  sulphate  of  baryta.  The  glass-makers  obseired  thst  tbs 
bottles  which  contained  some  of  this  substance  were  denser,  more  homogeneous,  luxt 
fusible,  and  worked  more  kindly,  than  those  formed  of  the  common  materials.  Wba 
one  prime  equivalent  of  the  silicate  of  bar3rta»123,  is  mixed  with  three  primes  of  tki 
silicate  of  soda»(3  x77'6)  233-8,  and  exposed  in  a  proper  fumaee,  Titrifieitki 
readily  ensues,  and  the  gloss  may  be  worked  a  little  under  a  cherry-red  heat,  witha 
much  ease  as  a  glass  of  lead,  and  has  nearly  the  same  lustre. 

3.  Oreen  window  giass,  or  broad  glass, —  1 1  pounds  of  dry  glauber  salt ;  10  posndf 
of  soaper  salts ;  half  a  bushel  of  lixiviated  soap  waste ;  50  pounds  of  sand ;  S3  poosdl 
of  glass  pot  skimmings;  1  cwt  of  broken  green  glass. 

4.  Crown  glass, — 300  parts  of  fine  sand  ;  300  of  good  soda  ash ;  S3  of  lime;  frm 
i  50  to  300  of  broken  glass ;  60  of  white  sand  ;  30  of  purified  potash ;  15  of  ssUpetn 
(1  of  borax);  |  of  arsenious  acid. 

5.  Nearly  whiie  table  glass. — 20  pounds  of  potashes;  11  pounds  of  drf  glaaibcr  nlli; 
16  of  soaper  salt ;  55  of  sand;  140  of  cullet  of  the  same  kind.  Anotlwr.  — 100  of 
sand ;  235  of  kelp  ;  60  of  wood  ashes ;  1^  of  manganese ;  100  of  broken  glass. 

6.  White  table  glass. — 40  pounds  of  potashes ;  11  of  chalk ;  76  of  sand ;  J  of  bus- 
ganese ;  95  of  white  cullet 

Another. — 50  of  purified  potashes  ;  100  of  sand ;  20  of  chalk ;  and  2  of  saltpcCiCk 
Bohemian  table  or  plate  glass  is  made  with  63  parts  of  quarts ;  26  of  purified  pot- 
ashes ;  1 1  of  siAed  slaked  lime,  and  some  cullet 

7.  Crystal  glass.— 60  pVLTtB  of  purified  potashes;  120  of  sand;  24  of  chalk  ;Sflf 
saltpt^tre;  2  of  arsenious  acid;  ^  of  manganese. 

Another. —  70  of  purified  pearl  ashes ;  120  of  white  sand  ;  10  of  sal^etie;  \  flf 
arsenious  acid ;  J  of  manganese. 

A  third. —  67  of  sand  ;  23  of  purified  pearl  ashes  :  10  of  sifted  slaked  lime;  \  fit 
manganese  ;  (5  to  8  of  red  lead). 

A  fourth. — 120  of  white  sand ;  50  of  red  lead ;  40  of  purified  pearl  ashes ;  80  of  mH- 
pi.'tre ;  1  of  manganese. 

A  fifth. — 120  of  white  sand  ;  40  of  pearl  ashes  purified ;  35  of  red  lead ;  13  of  silt- 
petre ;  'j^  of  manganese. 

A  sixth. — 30  of  the  finest  sand  ;  20  of  red  lead ;  8  of  pearl  ashes  purified  $  3  of  salW 
pctre ;  a  little  arsenious  acid  and  manganese. 

A  seventh. — 100  of  sand ;  45  of  red  lead ;  35  of  purified  pearl  ashes ;  \  of  mangir 
nese  ;  1  of  arsenious  acid. 

8.  l^te  glass. — Very  white  sand,  300  parts ;  dry  purified  soda,  1 00  parts ;  earbonaie 
of  lime,  43  parts  ;  manganese,  1  ;  cullet,  300. 

Another. —  Finest  sand,  720 ;  purified  soda,  450 ;  quicklime,  80  parts ;  nhpcCic,  85 
p.-\rts ;  cullet,  425. 

A  little  borax  has  also  been  prescribed  ;  much  of  it  communicates  an  csfioUiting 
property  to  glass. 

Pbactical  Detaiis  of  the  Manufacture  of  Glass. 

There  arc  five  difiercnt  species  of  glass,  each  requiring  a  peculiar  mode  of  ftbriet- 
tion,  and  peculiar  materials  : — 1 .  The  coarsest  and  simplest  form  of  this  manofketare  is 
buttle  glass.  2.  Next  to  it  in  cheapness  of  material  may  be  ranked  broad  or  aprtad 
window  glass.  An  improved  article  of  this  kind  is  now  made  near  Bimungham, 
under  the  name  of  British  or  German  plate.  3.  Crown  glass  comes  next,  or  window 
glass,  formed  in  large  circular  plates  or  discs.  This  glass  is  peculiar  to  Great  Britvn. 
4.  Flint  glass,  crystal  glass,  or  glass  of  lead.     5.  Plate  or  fine  mirror  glan. 

The  Pots. —  The  materials  of  every  kind  of  glass  are  vitrified  in  pots  made  of  a 
pure  refractory  clay  ;  the  best  kind  of  which  is  a  species  of  shale  or  slate  clay  dog 
out  of  the  coal-formation  near  Stourbridge.  It  contains  hardly  any  lime  or  iron,  and 
consists  of  silica  and  alumina  in  nearly  equal  proportions.  The  masses  are  carefully 
picked,  brushed,  and  ground  under  edge  iron  wheels  of  considerable  wcighti  and 
sifted  through  sieves  having  20  meshes  in  the  square  inch.  This  powder  is  m<N^eiied 
with  water  (best  hot),  and  kneaded  by  the  feet  or  a  loam-mill  into  an  nnifbnn  smooth 
paste.  A  large  body  of  this  dough  should  be  made  up  at  a  time,  and  laid  by  in  a  damp 
cellar  to  ripen.  Previously  to  working  it  into  shapes,  it  should  be  mixed  with  about 
a  fourth  of  its  weight  of  cement  of  old  pots,  ground  to  powder.  This  mixture  ii 
sufficiently  plastic,  and  being  less  contractile  by  heat,  forms  more  solid  and  durable 
vessels.  Glass-house  pots  have  the  figure  of  a  truncated  cone,  with  the  narrow  end 
undermost ;  those  for  bottle  and  window-glass  being  open  at  top,  about  30  inches 
diameter  at  bottom,  40  inches  at  the  mouth,  and  40  inches  deep  ;  bat  the  flint-glass 
pots  are  covered  in  at  top  with  a  dome-cap,  having  a  mouth  at  the  side,  by  which  the 
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materudi  are  introdaeed,  and  the  glass  is  extracted.  Bottle  and  crown-honse  pots  are 
fttMn  3  to  4  inches  thick  ;  those  for  flint-hooses  are  an  inch  thinner,  and  of  propor- 
tionally smaller  capacity.     See  Cult. 

The  well-mixed  and  kneaded  doagh  is  first  worked  npon  a  board  into  a  cake  for 
the  bottom ;  over  this  the  sides  are  raised,  by  laying  on  its  edges  rolls  of  day  above 
each  other  with  mnch  manual  labour,  and  careAil  condensation.  The  clay  is  made 
into  lumps,  is  equalised,  and  slapped  much  in  the  same  way  as  for  making  pottery. 
The  pots  thus  fashioned  must  be  dried  very  prudently,  first  in  the  atmospheric  tem- 
perature, and  finally  in  a  stove  floor,  which  usually  borrows  its  heat  directly  from  the 
g^ass-house.  Before  setting  the  pota  in  the  fomace,  they  are  annealed  during  4  or  5 
days,  at  a  red  heat  in  a  small  rcTerberatory  vault,  made  on  purpose.  When  com- 
pletely annealed,  they  are  transferred  with  the  utmost  expedition  into  their  seat  in  the 
fire,  by  means  of  powerful  tongs  supported  on  the  axle  of  an  iron-wheel  carriage 
frame,  and  terminating  in  a  long  lever  for  raising  them  and  swinging  them  round* 
The  pot-setting  is  a  desperate  service,  and  when  unskilfully  conduct^  without  doe 
mechanical  aids,  is  the  forlorn  hope  of  the  glass-founder. 

i  The  glass-houses  are  usually  built  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  from  60  to  100  feet  high, 
and  from  50  to  80  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base.  The  furnace  is  constructed  in  Uie 
centre  of  the  area,  above  an  arched  or  groined  gaUery  which  extends  across  the  whole 
space,  and  terminates  without  the  walls,  in  large  folding  doors.  This  cavern  must 
be  sufficiently  high  to  allow  labourers  to  wheel  out  the  cinders  in  their  barrows, 
The  middle  of  the  vaulted  top  is  left  open  in  the  building,  and  is  covered  ever  with 
the  grate-l»r8  of  the  furnace. 

1.  Bottle  glass. — The  bottle-house  and  its  furnace  resemble  nearly  y^.  895.  The 
furnace  is  usually  an  oblong  square  chamber,  built  of  large  fire-bricks,  and  arched 
over  with  fire-stone,  a  siliceous  grit  of  excellent  quality  extracted  from  the  coal 
measures  of  Newcastle.  This  fnniace  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  area ;  and  has  its 
base  divided  into  three  compartments.  The  central  space  is  occupied  by  the  grate- 
bars  :  and  on  either  side  is  the  platform  or  fire-brick  siege  (seat),  raised  about  IS 
inches  above  the  level  of  the  ribs  upon  which  the  pots  rest.  Each  siege  is  about  S 
feet  broad. 

In  the  sides  of  the  furnace  semi-circular  holes  of  about  a  foot  diameter  are  left, 
opposite  to,  and  a  little  above  the  top  of,  each  pot,  called  working  holes,  by  which 
the  workmen  shovel  in  the  materials,  and  take  out  the  plastic  glass.  At  each  angle 
of  the  furnace  there  is  likewise  a  hole  of  about  the  same  size,  which  communicates 
with  the  calcining  furnace  of  a  cylindrical  form,  dome-shaped  at  top.  The  fiame 
that  escapes  from  the  founding  or  pot-furnace  is  thus  economically  brought  to  rever- 
berate on  the  raw  materials  of  the  bottle  glass,  so  as  to  dissipate  their  carbonaceous  or 
volatile  impurities,  and  convert  them  into  a  fi*it  A  botUe-house  has  generally  eight 
other  furnaces  or  fire  arches ;  of  which  six  are  used  for  annealing  the  bottles  after  they 
are  blown,  and  two  for  annealing  the  pots,  before  setting  them  in  the  furnace. 

Generally,  for  common  bottles,  the  common  river  ss^  and  soap-boilers*  waste  are 
used.  About  3  parts  of  waste,  consisting  of  the  insoluble  residuum  of  kelp  mixed  with 
lime,  and  a  little  saline  sabstance,  are  employed  for  1  part  of  sand.  This  waste  is  first 
of  all  calcined  in  two  of  the  fire  arches  or  reverberatories  reserved  for  that  purpose, 
called  the  coarse  arches,  where  it  is  kept  at  a  red  heat,  with  occasional  stirring,  from 
24  to  30  hours,  being  the  period  of  a  journey,  orjomm^  in  whidi  the  materials  coulrl 
be  melted  and  worked  into  bottles.  The  roasted  soap-waste  is  then  withdrawn  under  of 
the  name  of  ashes,  fh>m  its  arch,  coarsely  ground,  and  mixed  with  its  proper  proportion 
of  sand.  This  mixture  is  now  put  into  the  fine  arch,  and  calcined  during  the  working 
journey,  which  extends  to  10  or  12  hours.  Whenever  the  pots  are  worked  out,  that 
frit  is  immediately  transferred  into  them  in  its  ignited  state,  and  the  founding  process 
proceeds  with  such  despatch  that  this  first  charge  of  materials  is  completely  melted 
down  in  6  hours,  so  that  the  pots  might  admit  to  be  filled  up  again  with  the  second  charge 
of  frit,  which  is  founded  in  4  hours  more.  The  heat  is  briskly  continued,  and  in  the 
course  of  from  12  to  18  hours,  according  to  the  size  of  the  pots,  the  quality  of  the  fuel, 
and  the  draught  of  the  ftimaee,  the  vitrification  is  complete.  Before  blowing  the 
bottles,  however,  the  gUtfs  must  be  left  to  settle,  and  to  cool  down  to  the  blowing  con- 
sistency, by  shnttbg  the  eave  doors  and  feeding  holes,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air  from  the 
fire-grate  and  the  bottom  of  the  hearth.  The  glass  or  metal  becomes  more  dense,  and 
by  its  subsidence  throws  up  the  foreign  lighter  earthy  and  saline  matters  in  the  form  of 
a  scum  on  the  surface,  which  is  removed  with  skimming  irons.  The  furnace  is  now 
charged  with  coal,  to  enable  it  to  afford  a  working  heat  for  4  or  5  hours,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  more  fuel  is  cautiously  added  to  preserve  adequate  heat  for  finishing  the 
journey.  , 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  convey  in  words  alone  a  correct  idea  of  the  manipulations 
necessary  to  the  formatioa  of  a  wine  bottle.    Six  people  are  employed  at  thif  task ; 
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one,  called  a  gatherer,  dips  the  end  of  an  iron  tube,  abont  five  feet  long,  prerkwlv 
made  red  hot,  into  the  pot  of  melted  metal,  turns  the  rod  round  so  as  tosurroonditvia 
glass,  lifts  it  ont  to  cool  a  little,  and  then  dips  and  tarns  it  round  again  ;  and  lo  in 
succession  till  a  ball  is  formed  on  its  end  sufficient  to  make  the  required  bottlcL  He 
then  hands  it  to  the  blower,  who  rolls  the  plastic  lump  of  glass  on  a  smooth  ibme  or 
cast-iron  plate,  till  he  brings  it  to  the  very  end  of  the  tube  ;  he  next  introdaoei  tbe 
pear-shaped  ball  into  an  open  brass  or  cast-iron  mould,  shuts  this  toeetherbjpmriig 
a  pedal  with  his  foot,  and  holding  his  tube  vertically,  blows  through  it,  so  is  to  a- 
pand  the  cooling  glass  into  the  form  of  the  mould.  Whenever  he  takes  his  foot  iinoii 
the  pedal-lever,  the  mould  spontaneously  opens  out  into  two  halves,  and  falls  isaoder 
by  its  bottom  hinge.  He  then  lifts  the  bottle  up  at  the  end  of  the  rod,  and  transfenit 
to  the  finisher,  who,  touching  the  glass- tube  at  the  end  of  the  pipe  with  a  ooldiroo, 
cracks  off  the  bottle  smoothly  at  its  mouth-ring.  The  finished  bottles  are  immediatrly 
piled  up  in  the  hot  annealing  arch,  where  they  are  afterwards  allowed  to  cool  sknrly 
for  24  hours  at  least 

2.  Broad  or  spread  window  glass. — This  kind  of  glass  is  called  tn/mdrwindov  gbft 
in  this  country,  because  coarse  in  texture,  of  a  wavy  wrinkled  surface,  and  verrckip; 
but  on  the  continent  spread  window  glass,  being  made  vith  more  care,  it  mneh 
better  than  ours,  though  still  far  inferior  in  transparency  and  polish  to  crom  gits, 
which  has,  therefore,  nearly  superseded  its  use  among  us.  But  Messrs. Chance  ndCo^ 
of  Birmingham,  make  British  sheet  glass  upon  the  best  principles,  and  tarn  oat  as 
article  quite  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  anything  of  the  kind  made  either  in  Fnoieeor 
Belgium.  Their  materials  are  those  used  in  the  crown-glass  manufacture.  TbeTitri- 
fying  mixture  is  fritted  for  20  or  30  hours  in  a  reverberatory  arch,  with  eoniidenble 
stirring  and  paddling  with  long-handled  shovels  and  rakes;  and  the  frit  is  thettms- 
ferred  by  shovels,  while  red  hot,  to  the  melting  pots  to  be  founded.  When  tbeglHiii 
rightly  vitrified,  settled,  and  brought  to  a  working  heat,  it  is  lifted  out  by  iron  tobei, 
blown  into  pears,  which,  being  elongated  into  cylinders,  are  cracked  up  aloog  oseiide 
parallel  to  the  axis,  by  touching  them  with  a  cold  iron  dipped  in  water,  and  are  tbes 
opened  out  into  sheets.  The  glass  cylinders  are  spread  on  a  bed  of  smooth  stooe  Ftfi*- 
plaster,  or  laid  on  the  bottom  of  a  reverberatory  arch ;  the  cylinder  being  placed  on  its 
side  horizontally,  with  the  cracked  line  uppermost,  gradually  opens  oat,  and  ibttou 
on  the  hearth.  At  one  time,  thick  plates  were  thus  prepared  for  subsequent  policing 
into  mirrors ;  but  the  glass  was  never  of  very  good  quality ;  and  this  mode  of  makiDg 
mirror-plate  has  accordingly  been  generally  abandoned. 

The  spreading  furnace  or  oven  is  that  in  which  cylinders  are  expanded  into  tibkt 
or  plates.  It  ought  to  be  maintained  at  a  brisk  red  heat,  to  facilitate  tbe  softeung  of 
the  glass.  The  oven  is  placed  in  immediate  connection  with  the  annealing  areb. » 
that  the  tables  may  be  readily  and  safely  transferred  from  the  former  to  the  latter. 
Sometimes  the  cylinders  are  spread  in  a  large  mufiie  furnace,  in  order  to  protectthen 
from  being  tarnished  by  sulphureous  and  carbonaceous  fumes. 

Fig.  890  represents  a  ground  plan  of  both  the  spreading  and  annealing  fkraaee;  M" 
891  is  an  oblong  profile  in  the  direction  of  the  dotted  line  x  x^fig.  890. 

890  891 


a  is  the  fire-place ;  b  &,  the  canals  or  flues  through  which  the  flame  rises  intobodt 
furnaces  ;  c,  the  spreading  furnace,  upon  whose  sole  is  the  spreading  slaK  i,  is  tbe 
cooling  and  annealing  oven ;  e  e,  iron  bars  which  extend  obliquely  across  theanneal' 
ing  arch,  and  serve  for  resting  the  glass  tables  against  daring  the  cooling.  //,  the 
channel  along  which  the  previously  cracked  cylinders  are  slid,  so  as  to  be  gndnally 
warmed ;  g,  the  opening  in  the  spreading  furnace,  for  enabling  the  workmen  to  legn- 
late  the  process  ;  A,  a  door  in  the  annealmg  arch,  for  introducing  the  tools  requisite  for 
raising  up  and  removing  the  tables. 

The  series  of  transformations  in  sheet  glass,  already  described,  is  represented  mfg, 

892,  at  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H. 

Figs,  893  and  894  represent  a  Bohemian  furnace  in  which  excellent  white  window 
glass  is  founded.  Fig.  893  is  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  glass  and  annealing  tamnct. 
Fig.  894  is  the  ground  plan,    a  is  the  ash  pit  vaulted  under  the  sole  of  the  ~ 


(he  Gre-plBce  itaelf  i*  diTid«d  into  tlire«  compirbnenli ;  with  k  nuddle  ilab  >t  d,  which 

'a  hollowed  in  the  centre,  fbr  collecting  anj  ipilt  glut,  and  two  hearth  tilei  or  -'-*- 

b  b.    ee  are  the  draught  or  air 

hola ;    (  e  are   arches   upon 

which   the  bearing  ilaba  // 

partly  reiL   In  the  middle  be- 
tween Iheie  arches,  the  flame 

strike!  npwardi  npon  the  pots 

g  g,  plnced  a*  closely  together 

u   possible   for   economy  ot 

room.    A  ii  the  brewt  wall  of 

the  ftimace;   t.  Jig.  894,   (he 

opening  through  which    the 

pots    are    introduced;    it   is 

bricked  np  as  soon  a*  they  are 

(vt.    A  J(  ii  the  bsse  of  the 

cone  or  dome  of  the  fomace ; 

III,  the  working  orifices,  wbieb 

are  made  larger  or  amaller  ac- 
cording to  the  liie  of  the  glaes 
articles  to  be  made,  m  is  the 
floe  which  leads  to  the  anneal- 
iog  atove  n,  with  an  arched 
door.  Exterior  to  this  there 
is  nsnally  a  drying  kiln,  not  shown  in  the  figure ;  and  there  are  adjoining  atovet, 
called  arehtt,  for  drying  and  annealing  the  new  pots  before  they  are  Mt. 

The  cooling  or  annexing  srcli,  or  leer,  is  o(t«n  built  independent  of  the  gloss-houM 
fornace,  is  then  heated  by  K  separate  ftra-place,  and  construcied  like  a  very  long  re- 
Terberatory  flimace. 

The  leer  pans,  or  trayi  of  sheet  iron,  are  htid  npon  its  bottom  in  an  oblong  sertes, 
and  hooked  to  each  other. 

3.  Crvwn-gloiM.  —  The  crown-gIa«S  hons«  with  its  fdrnaee  i«  represented  in  ^d.  896, 
where  the  6/cin'itg  operation  is  shown  on  the  ooe  side  of  the  figure,  and  the  jfaiAin^  on 
the  other.  The  furnace  is  nsnally  constructed  to  reeeive  4  or  6  pots,  of  such  dimeo- 
sioni  as  to  make  about  a  ton  of  glass  each  at  a  time.  There  are,  howerer,  several 
sabsidiary  fumacei  to  a  crown  hoose  1,  a  reverberatory  fiimace  or  ealear,  for  cal- 
cining or  fritting  (he  materials  ,  S 
a  blowing  furnace,  fbr  blowing  the 
pear-shaped  bolls  made  at  the  pol 
holes,  into  large  globes,  8,  a  flash- 
ing furnace,  and  bottoming  hole  for 
communicating  a  softening  heat, 
in  expanding  [he  globe  into  a  ciT 
cular  plate ;  4,  the  annealing  areh 
for  the  finished  tables ;  9,  the  rever* 
beratory  OTcn  for  annealing  the  pota 
prior  to  their  being  set  npon  the 
fuundirg  riege. 

The  materials  of  crown  glass  used 
to  be,  fine  sand,  by  measure  S  parti, 
or  by  weight  10  g  ground  kelp,  by 
measare  II  parts,  or  by  weight  16ji 
but  instead  of  kelp,  soda  aA  is  now 
generally  employed.  From  S  to 
B  cwt.  of  sand,  lime,  and  loda  aih, 
mixed  together  in  wooden  bole* 
with  a  shoTel,  are  Ihrowii  on  the 
sole  of  a  large  reverl>era(ory.  Here  the  mixture  is  welt  worked  together  with  iroa 
paddleH,  flst  shovels,  and  rakes  with  long  handiest  the  area  of  this  fiumsce  being 
about  6  feet  square,  and  the  height  3  feet  The  heat  soon  brings  the  materials  to  a 
paslj  consistence,  when  they  must  be  diligently  turned  over,  to  favour  the  dissipation 
of  the  carbon,  sulphur,  and  other  volatile  mstten  of  the  kelp  or  soda  ash,  and  to  in- 
corporate the  fixed  ingredients  uniformly  with  the  land.  Towards  the  end  of  3  hours, 
the  fire  i>  cooaiderabty  raised,  and  when  the  fonrth  hour  has  expired,  the  fHtting 
operation  ii  finished.  The  mass  is  now  ihovelled  or  raked  out  into  shallow  cast-iron 
sqaare  eases,  smoothed  down,  and  divided  before  it  hardens  by  cooling,  into  squara 
lump*,  by  cross  sections  with  the  spade.    These  flrit-bricki  are  afterwards  piled  np 


in  a  iHTge  kpartment  for  mei  uid  luTe  been  mppoied  to  impror*  vitk  iPibfAl 
tfflomccDce  of  th«ir  uline  comtitaenU  into  carbonate  at  K>da  on  their  nifitt. 

The  fouoding-poU  are  filled  ap  with  then  bloeki  of  frit,  and  ths  fbrnaee  it  poi«. 
full;  urged  bjr  opening  nil  the  lubCerranean  pMssgei  to  iti  gnte,  and  cIoMl|  tl  i» 


doon  and  viadowB  of  the  gUn-bonse  itsel£     Alter  6  or  10  honra  tlici>i 

made  such  progress,  and  the  blocks  flnt  introdaeed  are  to  tax  melted  dimi,  te 
another  char^  of  fVit  can  be  thrown  in,  and  thua  the  pot  is  fed  with  (A  dl  ti 
proper  quantity  i>  uied.  In  about  16  honrs  the  -ritrifiration  of  the  frit  hi  Ilka 
place,  and  a  considerable  quantity,  amonnting  often  to  the  Cwt.  of  liqnid  nllM  BMW 
floats  over  the  glass.  This  salt  il  carefully  skimmed  off  into  iron  pott  *itb  1n| 
ladles.  It  is  called  Sandiver,  or  Glass-gall,  and  ooniiita  ussallj  ol  fBntials  d  sfc 
with  a  little  lulpluite.  The  pol  is  now  ready  for  receiving  the  topPV  ^caBi^vUA 
is  broken  pieces  of  window  glass,  to  the  amoont  of  a  or  4  ewL  TIubh  AvitIMB 
at  short  interralB-.  and  as  its  pressure  foreea  up  the  reddoBTy  laUna  atfunlldiB 
removed  ;  for  were  it  allowed  to  remain,  the  body  of  the  gUa*  wooU  bl  BUridtf 
deteriorated. 

The  hent  is  ttill  eontinned  for  seTeral  honra  till  the  ^las*  it  patent,  aaltts  obi- 
cation  of  gas  called  the  boil,  which  aecompaaies  the  fbsion  of  crown  ^aa%  has  tarif 
terminated,  when  the  fire  i*  abated,  by  shutting  up  the  lower  T*olt  doon  sal  ffsy 
aTenue  to  the  grate,  in  order  that  the  glass  may  settle  fine.  At  the  cad  of  dasIM 
hoars  altogether,  the  fire  being  slightly  raised  by  adding  oome  coals,  and  epeai^A) 
doors,  the  glass  ia  carefUly  skimmed,  and  the  working  of  the  pot*  eomnNMH 

Before  describing  it,howeTer,*tiq 

Mate  that  the  margmal  flgnr^SHitM 

the  base  of  the  crown-honae  eomb  fidlks 

^fonr  open  pots  in  two  nnges  so  tff^ 

■  sktei  of  the  fumaee,  sitting  on  thcvniai 

PticjKs,  at  each  tirda  of  the  gnl&   lliat 

■ide  of  the  base  the  door  tt  Ihcnakil 

shown,  and  its  course  ia  martadbrte 

dotted  lines. 

The  crown-glass  furnace,  ,^.  807,  898,  ia  an  oblong  iqaare,  built  in  the  Man  of* 
brick  oooe,  large  enough  to  coBlaln  within  it  two  or  three  pota  at  each  ^  ot  ifci 


rate  room,  which  is  either  divided  as  tbown  in  the  plan,  or  runt  tha  whole  Isaglk  •■ 
le  fnmace,  as  the  manofacturer  choosea.    Fig.  BBB  ia  a  groimd  plan,  Madjif  MF* 


front  elention  of  ■  (ii-pot  famic«.  1,  a,  3,flg.  B9T,  Ue  the  mnkiaf;  faolca  for  tfaa 
pnrpow*  of  Tentilstion,  of  patliag  in  tbe  materia  and  of  taking  ont  Ihe  melal  to  be 
wrought  4,  5,  6,  T,  are  pipe  hoTeB  for  vanning  the  pipea  before  beginning  to  -work 
iritb  them.  8,  9,  10.  are  foot  holes  for  mending  the  pots  and  liegei.  II  i*  a  bar 
of  iron  for  binding  the  fnraace,  and  keeping  it  from  (welling. 

The  arch  ii  of  an  elliptic  form ;  thoagb  a  barrel  arch,  that  ii,  an  arch  ihaped  tike 
tbe  half  of  a  barret  cut  longwise  through  the  centre,  ia  aometimei  naed.  Bnt  Uils  soon 
oivei  WBj  when  used  in  tbe  maunfaetare  of  crown  glass,  although  it  doci  lerj  well 
ID  the  claf-fhrnace  used  fdr  bottle  house*. 

The  beat  itone  for  bailding  famaces  is  fire-itone  i  it  maj  ba  obtained  in  the 
neighbonrhood  of  Newcastle  from  tbe  coal-meainrca  generally,  and  some  of  the 
aandatooea  of  the  esatem  connCiea  are  found  to  answer  the  porpose  admirablj.  The 
great  danger  in  building  fumacea  ii,  lest  the  cement  at  tbe  top  ihonld  give  way  with 
the  exCMSiTS  heat,  and  by  dropping  into  the  pots,  spoil  the  metal.  The  top  sfaoold 
therefore  be  built  with  stones  onlv,  as  loose  as  thej  can  bold  togetber  after  the  centre* 
are  removed,  and  without  anf  cement  wbsteTer.  Tbe  stooea  expand  and  come  quite 
close  together  when  annealing  ;  an  operation  which  takes  from  eight  to  fourteen  dayi 
at  moat     There  is  thus  less  risk  of  an;  thing  dropping  fhim  the  roof  of  the  famace. 

Tbe  inside  of  ihe  aqnare  of  the  furnace  is  built  either  of  Stourbridge  flle-cla;  an- 
nealed, or  of  flre-iione,  to  the  thickneaa  of  sixteen  inches.  The  ontside  ia  built  of 
common  brick,  about  nine  inches  in  tbieknei*. 

The  furnace  is  thrown  oTer  w\  ash-pit  or  cave  as  it  is  onlled,  which  admita  ibe 
atmospheric  air,  and  promotes  the  combustion  of  the  furnace.  This  ca«e  is  built  of 
stone  until  it  comet  beneath  the  grate  room,  when  it  is  formed  of  fire-brick.  The 
abutmenta  are  osefiil  for  binding  and  keeping  the  furnace  together,  and  are  bmll  of 
masonry.  Tbe  fnmaces  are  ttoutl;  clasped  with  iron  all  round,  to  keep  them  tight 
In  foar-pot  ftiTnaces  this  is  unnecessary,  prorided  there  ba  four  good  abutment*. 


is  the  annealing  kiln.  It  is  built  of  common  brick,  except  round  the 
grate  room,  where  fire-brick  it  used. 

Few  tools  are  needed  for  blowing  and  flashing  crown-glass.  The  requisite  ball  of 
plastic  gloss  is  gathered,  in*oecessiie  layer*  as  for  bottles,  on  the  end  of  an  iron  tnbe, 
and  rolled  into  a  pear-thape,  on  a  cast-iron  plate ;  the  workman  taking  care  that  the 
nir  blown  into  its  cavity  is  snrrounded  with  an  eqnal  body  of  glass,  and  if  he  perceives 
any  side  to  be  thicker  than  another,  he  corrects  the  ineqnality  by  rolling  it  on  the  slop- 
ing iron  table  called  marTer(marbre).  He  now  bests  the  bulb  in  the  fire,  and  roll*  it  so 
lis  to  form  the  glass  upon  Ihe  end  of  the  tube,  and  by  a  deiteroos  swing  or  two  be 
lengthens  it,  as  shown  im,fig.  901.  Toeiteod  tbe  neck  of  that  pear,  he  next  rolls  it 
over  a  smooth  iron  rod,  tamed  round  in  a  horiiontal  direction,  Into  the  shape  K,^(f.  901. 
By  further  expansion  at  the  blowing  furnace,  he  now  bring*  it  to  the  shape  t,  repTC* 
tented  in ^p.  SOI. 

Thit  spheroid  having  become  cool  and  somewhat  stiff,  i(  next  carried  to  the  bottom- 
ing hole  (like^.  899),  to  he  ezpoaed  to  the  action  of  flame.  A  slight  wall  erected 
before  one  half  of  this  hole,  screen*  the  workman  fWim  the  heat,  but  leavea  room  for 
the  globe  to  pass  between  it  and  tbe  potlerior  wall.  The  blowing-pipe  is  made  to 
rest  a  little  way  from  the  neck  of  the  globe,  on  a  book  fixed  in  the  front  wall ;  and 
thus  may  be  nude  easily  torevolve  On  its  axis,  and  by  giving  centrifugal  force  to  the 
globe,  while  the  bottom  of  it  or  put  opposite  to  Ihe  ^pe.  i*  softened  by  tbe  heat,  it 
soon  assumes  the  form  exhibited  in  M,fig.  901. 

In  this  state  tbe  flattened  globe  is  removed  from  the  Bra.  and  its  rod  being  rested 
on  the  cosier  £02  covered  with  coal  einden,  another  workman  now  applies  the  end  of 
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n  nlld  iron  rod  tipped  with  melted  glau,  called  a  pmto,  to  the  nipple  or  pnouuN       j| 
ia  the  middle ;  *nd  thui  attaches  it  to  the  centre  of  the  globe,  whUe  the  Grn  vA-        * 
man  encki  off  the  globe  b^  touching  iu  tabular  neck  with  an  iron  chiwl  dippri  ii         ' 
cold  water.    The  workman  baling  thereby  taken  poueuioa  of  the  globe  b;  iU 
boltom  or  knobbled  pote  attached  to  big  punty  rod,  he  now  carriei  it  to  anotbadt- 
calar  opening,  where  he  eipoKS  it  to  the  action  of  moderate  flame  with  regalarnll' 
tion,  and  thui  slowly  heata  the  thick  projecting  remaina  of  the  former  aeek,  ui 
opens  it  slightly  out,  as  shown  at  H,  inj^.  901.     He  next  hands  it  to  the  Aukr,ibi, 
restiog  the  iron  rod  in  a  book  placed  near  the  side  of  the  orifice  a..  Jig.  899,  whcdiil 
rapidly  round  opposite  to  a  powerful  flame,  till  it  assume*  first  the  flgiue  o,  and  SMllf 
that  of  a  flat  clrcalar  table. 

The  flasher  then  walks  off  with  the  table,  keeping  up  a  slight  rotation  as  he  morn 
along,  and  when  it  ii  sufficiently  cool,  he  turns  down  his  rod  into  a  rertical  pontioB, 
and  lays  the  table  flat  □□  a  dry  block  of  flre-clay,  or  bed  of  sand,  when  an  asusluu 
nips  il  off  from  the  pimlo  with  a  pair  of  long  iron  shears,  or  cracka  it  off  with  a  toodi 
of  cold  iron.  The  loose  table  or  plate  is  lastly  lifted  up  horizODtally  on  a  double 
pranged  iron  fbrk,  introduced  into  the  annealiDg  arch,  fig.  900,  and  raised  oa  edge ;  u 
assistant  with  a  long-kneed  fork  preventing  it  from  falling  too  rapidly  baekwudi, 
Id  this  arch  a  greil  mui;  tables  of  glass  are  piled  up  in  iron  fnmea,  and  slowly 
cooled  from  a  hest  of  aboni  600°  to  tOO'  F,,  which  takes  about  H  hours  ;  when  they 
are  remored.  A  circolar  plate  or  table  of  about  fi  feet  diameter  weighs  on  aaarenge 
9  pounds. 

i.  Flint  glatM.  —  Tliis  kind  of  glass  is  so  called  bccanse  originally  made  with  cal- 
cined flints,  as  the  siliceoos  ingredient  The  materials  at  preaent  employed  in  this 
country  for  the  flnest  flint  gloss  are,  first,  sand,  calcined,  siAed,  and  waihed ;  steood, 
uu  oxide  of  lead,  either  red  lead  or  litharge ;  and  third,  pearlash.  Sand  for  flint 
glass  manuihcture  is  obtiuned  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Aylesbury,  the  New  Forest, 
und  some  other  localities  in  this  country.  A  very  beaniiful  sand  ia  broog^t  &om 
America,  and  some  has  been  sent  home  from  Australia.  The  pearl  ash  of  commerce 
must  however  be  puriGed  by  digesting  it  in  a  very  little  hot  water,  which  disaolrta 
the  carbonate  of  potash,  and  IcaTea  the  foreign  suits,  chiefly  sulphate  of  pMach, 
muriate  of  potash,  and  muriate  of  soda.  Tbe  solution  of  the  carbonate  being  atlowed 
to  cool  and  become  clear  in  lead  pans,  is  then  run  off  into  a  shallow  iron  boiler,  and 
evaporated  to  dryneaa.  Kitre  ia  generally  added  as  a  foarth  ingredient  of  the  body 
of  tbe  glass  ;  and  it  serves  to  correct  any  imperfections  which  might  arise  fhxu  acei- 
dental  combustible  particles,  or  from  the  lead  being  not  duly  otidised.  The  above 
four  substances  constitnte  the  main  articles  ;  to  which  we  may  add  arsenic  and  man- 
ganese, introdaced  in  very  small  qoantiliea,  to  purify  the  colour  and  clear  up  tbe 
transparency  of  the  glass.  Tbe  black  oiideof  manganese,  when  used  in  aneh  qoaotiiy 
only  as  to  peroiidiae  the  iron  of  the  sand,  simply  removes  the  green  tinge  eaoaed  by 
the  protoxide  of  iron  ;  but  if  more  manganese  be  added  than  accomplilhc*  that 
purpose,  il  will  give  a  purple  tinge  to  the  glass.  The  arsenic  is  supposed  to  coonler- 
act  tbe  injury  triabg  from  excess  of  mauganeee,  but  ia  ilaelC  very  apt  on  the  other 
902  hand  to  communicate  some  degree 

of  opalescence  or  at  leaat  to  im- 
pair the  lustre  oT  the  glan. 

The  raw  matenala  of  flint  glau, 
are  always  mixed  with  aboat  a 
third  or  a  fourth  of  their  weight 
of  broken  glass  of  like  qoality ; 
this  mixture  la  thrown  into  the 
pot  with  a  thoTd  ,  and  more  U 
added  whenever  Uie  pKccding 
portions  by  melting  sabdde;  the 
object  being  to  obtain  a  pot  fbll  of 
glaas  to  facilitate  the  akimming 
off  the  impnr  lie*  and  saodiTcr. 
Tbe  month  of  the  pot  ■•  now  shot, 
by  applymg  clay  lute  round  the 
stopper  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  onSce  below  for  the  escape 
of  tbe  liquid  saline  matter.  Flint 
glass  requires  about  48  bocin  for 
Its  comfdete  vitn&eatioa,  thoogh 
the  materials  are  more  fiiuble  than 
laequeace  of  tbe  contents  of  the  pot  being  partially  scnened 
of  the  fire,  aa  ulw)  from  thelowerutauitjrgf  the  heat. 
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Ft§.  901  represents  a  flint  glass  bouse  for  6  pots,  with  the  arch  or  leer  on  one  side  for 
IBseiling  the  crystal  ware.  Infg,  903,  the  base  of  the  cone  is  seen,  and  the  class 
fo(s  m  siiu  on  their  platform 
iiDged  round  the  central  fire  grate. 
The  dotted  line  denotes  the  con- 
toor  of  the  furnace,  y^.  902. 

Wbenerer  the  glass  appears  fine, 
and  is  freed  from  its  air  babbles, 
which  it  nsnallf  is  in  about  36 
hoars,  the  heat  is  sa£fered  to  fall 
alittle  bj  closing  the  bottom  valves, 
Ac,  that  the  pot  maj  seUle ;  but  prior  to  working  the  metal,  the  heat  is  somewhat 
fssai  again. 

ItYOiild  be  useless  to  describe  the  manual  operations  of  fashionln;^  the  various 
srtides  oi  the  flint-glass  manufacture,  because  they  are  indefinitely  varied  to  suit  the 
conveniences  and  caprices  of  human  society. 

Every  different  flint-house  has  a  peculiar  proportion  of  glass  materials.  The  fol- 
lowing have  been  offered  as  good  practical  mixtures  :  — 

I.  Fine  white  sand        ,----...    30o  parts. 
Bed  lead  or  litharge  ----.•..    200 
Refined  pearl  ashes  --...-..go 

intre       -.- --20 

ArMnio  and  manganese,  a  minute  quantity. 

S.  Fine  sand 50-5 

litharge  - 27*2 

Refined  pearl  ashes  (carbonate  of  potash,  with  5  per  cent  of  water)  17*5 
Nitre       ----- 4.3 


100  0 


To  these  quantities  from  30  to  50  parts  of  broken  glass  or  cullet  arc  added,  with 
about  a  two-thousandth  part  of  manganese,  and  a  three-thousandth  part  of  arsenic. 
But  manganese  varies  so  extremely  in  its  purity,  and  contains  often  so  much  oxide  of 
inn,  that  nothing  can  be  predicated  as  to  its  quantity  previously  to  trial. 

IC.  Payen,  an  eminent  manufacturing  chemist  in  France,  says  that  the  composition 
of  *'ciTStal "  (the  name  given  in  France  to  their  finest  flint  glass)  does  not  deviate  much 
from  the  fijUowing  proportions  : — 

Wood  fire.  Coal  fire. 

Siliceous  sand       -        -        -        -    3  3 

Minium        .        -        .        .        -    2  2j> 

Carbonate  of  potash       •        -        -     l^  I] 

The  flint-glass  leer  for  anneab'n^  glass,  is  an  arched  gallery  or  large  flue,  about  36 
feet  Umg,  3  feet  high,  4  wide  ;  having  its  floor  raised  above  2  feet  above  the  ground  of 
the  glass-house.  The  hot  air  and  smoke  of  a  fire-place  at  one  end  pass  along  this  gal- 
lery, and  are  discharged  by  a  chimney  8  or  1 0  feet  short  of  the  other  end.  On  the  floor 
of  the  vault,  large  iron  trays  are  laid  and  hooked  to  each  other  in  a  series,  which  are 
drawn  from  the  flrc  end  towards  the  other  by  a  chain,  wound  about  a  cylinder  by  a 
winch  handle  projecting  through  the  side.  The  flint-glass  articles  are  placed  in  their 
hot  state  into  the  tray  next  the  fire,  which  is  moved  onwards  to  a  cooler  station  when- 
ever it  is  filled,  and  an  empty  tray  is  set  in  its  place.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  about  20 
hoars,  the  glass  advances  to  the  cool  end  thoroughly  annealed. 

BesidiS  colourless  transparent  glass,  which  forms  the  most  important  part  of  this 
mannfectore,  various  coloured  glasses  are  made  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  public.  The 
opaline  crystal  may  be  prepared  by  adding  to  the  above  composition  (No.  2)  phos- 
l^ate  of  lime,  or  well  burnt  bone-ash  in  fine  powder,  washed,  and  dried.  The  article 
most  be  as  uniform  in  thickness  as  possible,  and  speedily  worked  into  shape,  with  a 
moderate  heat  Oxide  of  tin,  puUy-j>owder^  was  formerly  used  for  making  opalescent 
giasi,  but  the  lustre  of  the  body  was  always  impaired  by  its  means. 

Ciystal  vessels  are  made  of  which  the  inner  surface  is  colourless,  and  all  the  external 
fteets  coloured.  Such  works  are  easily  executed.  The  end  of  the  blowing-rod  must 
be  dipped  first  in  the  pot  containing  colourless  glass,  to  form  a  bulb  of  a  certain  size, 
vhieh  being  cooled  a  little  is  then  dipp|ed  for  an  instant  into  the  pot  of  coloured  ^lass. 
The  two  layers  are  associated  without  intermixture ;  and  when  the  article  is  finished 
in  its  form,  it  is  white  within  and  coloured  without  Fluted  lines  somewhat  deeply 
cnty  pass  through  the  coloured  coat,  and  enter  the  colourless  one ;  so  that  when  they 
cross,  their  ends  alone  are  coloured. 

For  some  time  past,  likewise,  various  crystal  articles  have  been  exhibited  in  the 
Vol.  IL  H  H 
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market  with  coloared  enamel  figures  on  their  6urface»or  with  white  incrustations  of  a 
silvery  lustre  in  their  interior.  The  former  are  prepared  hy  placing  the  enamel  ohject 
in  the  hrass  mould,  at  the  place  where  it  is  sought  to  he  attached.  The  bulh  of  glass 
being  put  into  the  mould,  and  blown  while  very  hot,  the  small  plate  of  enamel  gets 
cemented  to  the  surface.  For  making  the  white  argentine  incrustations,  small  figures 
are  prepared  with  an  impalpable  powder  of  dry  porcelain  paste,  cemented  into  a  solid 
by  means  of  a  little  gypsum  plaster.  When  these  pieces  are  thoroughly  dried,  they 
are  laid  on  the  glass  while  it  is  red  hot,  and  a  large  patch  of  very  liquid  glass  is  placed 
above  it,  so  as  to  encase  it  and  form  one  body  with  the  whole.  In  this  way  the  in- 
crustation is  completely  enclosed  ;  and  the  polished  surface  of  the  crystal  which 
scarcely  touches  it,  gives  a  brilliaat  aspect,  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

Optical  Glass.  —  An  uniform  flint-glass,  free  from  striae,  or  tcreath,  is  mnch  in 
demand  for  the  optician.  It  would  appear  that  such  an  article  was  much  more  com- 
monly made  by  the  English  manufacturers  many  years  ago,  than  at  present ;  and  that 
in  improving  the  brilliancy  of  crystal  glass  they  have  injured  its  fitness  for  construct- 
ing optical  lenses,  which  depends,  not  so  much  on  its  whiteness  and  lustre,  as  on  its 
homogeneous  character.  Even  a  potful  of  pretty  uniform  glass,  when  it  stands  some 
time  liquid,  becomes  eventually  unequable  by  the  subsidence  of  the  denser  portions  \ 
so  that  striae  and  gelatinous  appearances  begin  to  manifest  themselves,  and  the  glass 
becomes  of  little  value.  Glass  allowed  to  cool  slowly  in  mass  in  the  pot  is  particularly 
full  of  wreath,  and  if  quickly  refrigerated,  that  is  in  two  or  three  hours,  it  is  apt  to 
split  into  a  multitude  of  minute  splinters,  of  which  no  use  can  be  made.  For  optical 
purposes,  the  glass  must  be  taken  out  in  its  liquid  state,  being  gathered  on  the  end  of 
the  iron  rod  from  the  central  portion  of  a  recently  skimmed  pot,  after  the  upper  layers 
have  been  worked  ofif  in  general  articles. 

M.  Guinand,  of  Brenets  near  Neufchitel,  a  workman  in  the  watch  and  clock  trade, 
appears  to  have  discovered  processes  that  furnished  almost  certainly  pieces  of  flint 
glass  capable  of  forming  good  lenses  of  remarkable  dimensions,  even  of  1 1  inches 
diameter,  of  adequate  density  and  transparency,  and  nearly  free  from  stria.  Guinand*8 
plan  consisted  mainly  in  thoroughly  mixing  the  melted  ** metal"  with  an  iron  rod. 
Guinand  joined  M.  Frauenhoffer,  of  Munich,  and  one  of  the  largest  of  the  lenses  pro> 
duced  by  them,  the  diameter  of  which  is  9  inches,  is  now  in  the  observatory  at  Dorpat 

Guinand  was  long  in  communication  with  the  Astronomical  Society  of  London; 
and  he  sent  over  some  discs  of  flint-glass,  of  which  Messrs.  Dollond  and  Herschel 
made  a  favourable  report  A  commission  was  formed,  consisting  of  Herschel,  Dollond, 
Faraday,  and  Roget,  but  owing  to  the  annoying  interferences  of  the  excise  officers, 
notwithstanding  the  Government  had  made  some  special  exceptions  in  favour  of  those 
scientific  experiments,  the  results  were  not  practically  of  that  high  value  which  might 
have  been  expected.  Many  of  the  observations  however  were  of  great  value.  Amongst 
other  discoveries  might  be  named  the  remarkable  heavy  glass,  the  Silico-horaU  of  lead, 
with  which  the  discovery  of  the  "so-called'*  magnetisation  of  a  ray  of  light  was  made. 
M.  Guinand  died,  and  one  of  his  sons  worked  with  M.  Bontemps,  while  the  widow 
and  another  son  set  up  works  in  Switzerland.  From  their  manufactory  some  examples 
of  lenses  were  sent  to  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  M.  Bontemps  was  in  1848  pre- 
Tailed  upon  to  accept  the  invitation  of  Messrs.  Chance  Brothers  and  Co.  to  unite  with 
them  in  attempts  they  were  then  making  to  improve  the  quality  of  glass.  I'hey  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  discs  of  extraordinary  dimensions  in  flint  of  29  inches  diameter, 
weighing  two  cwt.,  and  of  crown  glass  up  to  20  inches.  Messrs.  Chance,  at  the  re- 
commendation of  the  jury,  were  induced  to  submit  their  disc  of  flint-glass  to  the 
operation  of  grinding,  finishing,  and  other  processes  necessary  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  uniformity  of  its  density  throughout,  and  its  superior  quality  was  fully  established. 

M.  Macs  of  Clichy,  near  Paris,  proposes  to  manufacture  optical  glass,  with  the 
addition  of  barytes,  magnesia,  and  oxide  of  zinc,  in  combination  with  boracic  acid. 
The  glass  manufactured  by  M.  Maes  is  exceedingly  beaatiful,  but  the  boracic  acid 
renders  it  very  expensive.  M.  Cauchoix,  the  eminent  French  optician,  says,  that  out 
of  ten  object  glasses,  4  inches  in  diameter,  made  with  M.  Guinand^s  flint-glass,  eight 
or  nine  turned  out  very  good,  while  out  of  an  equal  number  of  object  glasses  made  of 
the  flint-glass  of  the  English  and  French  mannfactories,  only  one,  or  two  at  most,  were 
found  serviceable. 

An  achromatic  object  glass  for  telescopes  find  microscopes  consists  of  at  least  two 
lenses  ;  the  one  made  with  glass  of  lead,  or  flint  glass,  and  the  other  with  crown  glass; 
the  former  possessing  a  power  of  dispersing  the  coloured  rays  relatively  to  its  mean 
refhictive  power  much  greater  than  the  latter;  upon  which  principle,  the  achromatism 
of  the  image  is  produced,  by  re-uniting  the  different  coloured  rays  into  one  focus. 
Three  plans  have  been  prescribed  for  obtaining  homogeneous  pieces  of  optical  glass : 
1,  to  lift  a  mass  of  it  in  large  ladles,  and  let  it  cool  in  them ;  2,  to  pour  it  out  fVom 
the  pots  into  moulds ;  3,  to  allow  it  to  cool  in  the  pots,  and  afterwards  to  cut  it  off  in 
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hoilKmtal  (tnta.    The  1»C  metbod  celdom  Bflbrds  p 

pccnliKT  prteaatiooi  hare  been  adopted  (u  wttle  the  flint  glw  .    

bcemme  lU  materials  are  of  luch  uneqiisl  denaitj,  tlie  oxide  of  k'ad  liaving  b  Bgw- 
eifle  giBTitf  of  B,  and  silica  of  S'7,  that  tbey  are  apt  Ui  lUud  at  irregular  beigUu  in 
tbepota. 

doe  main  caoseof  ibese  ioequalitiea  lies  ia  the  conatractioQof  the  furnace,  olii'rebr 
'         mof  the  pot  ia  usually  much  IeB9  healed  than  the  upper  part.    In  a  plate  ji1ii» 


The  niCcMary  conuiineDee  is  (hat  (he  denser  psriiclcs  wlilch  subside  lu  the  boitiini 
daring  ibe  fusion  of  the  material),  and  after  the  first  extrication  ciF  the  ga-es.  must 
Taauun  there,  not  being  dulj  agitated  b;  the  expanaive  force  of  calorie,  actiog  froiu 
lldow  upwards. 

The  following  auggeatioas,  deduced  from  a  conBideratian  of  prii.iipleii,  may  pro- 
lably  lead  to  some  improvemenH,  if  judiciously  applied.  Tlic  great  object  it  to 
caanteraft  the  tendency  of  the  glusa  of  lead  (o  distribute  itielf  ioto  strala  of  diffiTi'Dt 
deauilie* ;  which  may  be  effected  either  hy  mechaniost  ngitalion  or  by  applying  the 
ntateal  heat  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  But  however  hnniogcntHjua  tbc  glau  iTiay  bo 
UwTeby  made,  its  lubsequ^nt  separation  into  strala  of  ditHrcnt  dcn&iiii'S  must  be  prc- 
TBilcd  hj  rapid  cooling  and  soiiiiiGcatioD.  As  the  deeper  the  pots,  the  greater  is  the 
cbuce  of  aaeqoal  specific  gravity  in  their  coDlents,  it  would  be  adiisable  to  make  (hem 
wider  aod  ■hallowcr  than  those  m  use  for  making  ordinary  glwa.  The  intermixture 
nay  be  effected  either  by  lading  the  glass  out  of  one  pot  into  another  iti  the  ruriiaee, 
■nd  back  again,  with  copper  ladles,  or  hy  ctirring  it  up  wiili  a  rousjr,  then  allowing  il 
toaettle  for  a  short  time,  till  it  becomes  ck-ar  and  free  from  air  bubblea.  'Itie  (Kit 
■ay  now  be  removed  from  the  furnace,  in  order  to  solidify  its  contents  in  their  lio- 
BOgencoua  Mate ;  after  which  the  glass  may  be  broken  in  pieces,  and  be  perfected  by 
MlJeetitiK  it  to  a  second  fusion  t  or  what  is  easier  and  quicker,  we  may  form  suituble 
^*el  of  glaa*  without  breaking  down  the  potful,  by  lifting  it  out  in  flat  copper  ladl.a 
with  iron  shanks,  and  tionaferring  the  Innips  iJter  a  little  while  into  the  annealing 
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To  render  a  potful  of  glass 
U  imn  rod  would  discolour  it,  ana  a  copper  rou  wonia  oc  apt  lo  men.  nn  iron  rna 
ihraThrd  in  laminated  platinum  would  answer  welt,  bat  for  its  expense.  A  stone- 
ware lobe  mpported  within  by  a  rod  of  iron,  might  also  be  employed  for  the  purpose 
b  eareful  hands ;  the  stirring  being  repealed  several  times,  till  at  last  the  glass  ia 
Mlmd  lo  stiCTen  a  little  by  decrease  of  temperature.  It  nmst  be  then  alloHed  to 
•etdc  and  cool,  after  which  the  pot,  being  of  small  dimensions,  may  be  drawn  out  of 
AaBre. 

S.  The  aecond  method  of  producing  the  desired  unifi>mii<y  of 
la  ^fdjhig  a  greater  heat  to  the  bottom  llian  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
Fig.af>t  represents  in  section  a  fumac-.'  contrived  lo  effect  this  object. 
dncal,  and  of  •  diameter  no  greater  than  to  allow  ihe  flames 
to  ^7  nimtd  the  pot.  containing  from  three  lo  four  ewts.  of 
Titrroa*  materials,  a  is  the  pot,  resting  upon  the  arcbcd 
gtid  i  a,  bnilt  of  fire-bricki,  whose  apenorea  are  wide 
eiHHigh  to  let  the  flames  rise  freely,  and  alrike  the  bottom 
and  aides  of  (he  vesseL  From  1^  to  S  feet  under  that  arcb, 
Ibe  foei  grate  c  if  is  placed,  b  c  are  ihe  two  working  open- 
iDgi  for  utroducing  the  materiala  and  inspecting  the  progress 
«f  the  fusion ;  they  must  be  closed  with  lire-tiles  and  luted 
with  firr-elay  at  the  beginning  of  Ihe  process.  At  the  ba;k 
of  the  fdmaee,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  fire-place,  thi^re  i* 
a  door-way,  which  it  bricked  np,  except  upon  occasion  of 
patting  in  and  taking  out  the  pot.  The  draught  ia  regulated 
D*  means  of  a  stide-plate,  upon  Ihe  mouth  of  the  ath-pil./I 
"nt  pot  being  heated  to  the  proper  pitcb,  some  purified  pearl 
ash,  mixed  with  fully  twice  its  weight  of  colourless  quartz 
pand,  ia  to  be  thrown  into  it,  and  after  Ihe  complete  fuaion  of 
this  mislure.  the  remaining  part  of  the  sand,  along  with  the 
oiide  of  1^  (fine  litbarge),  is  lo  be  strewn  upon  Ibe  sur&ce, 
Thtm  ailieeoiia  particles  in  Iheir  descent  serve  to  extricoto 
the  air  from  the  mass.  Whenever  the  whole  is  fused,  the 
heat  most  be  strongly  urged  to  insure  a  complete  uniformity 
of  combination  by  the  internal  motions  of  the  particles.  As 
•ooa  aa  the  glass  boa  been  found  by  makmg  lest  phials  to  be  perfectly 
BB«t  be  withdrawn,  the  iwo  working-holes  must'be  opened,  as  well  as  the  mouths  of 
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the  fire-place  and  ash  pit  to  admit  free  ingress  to  cooling  cnrrcnts  of  air,  so  as  to  con- 
geal the  liquid  mass  as  quickly  as  possible ;  a  condition  essential  to  the  uniformity  of 
the  glass.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  stir  it  a  little  with  the  pottery  rod  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  cooling  process.  The  solidified  glass  may  be  afterwards  detached 
by  a  hammer  in  conchoidal  discs,  which  after  chipping  off  their  edges,  are  to  be 
placed  in  proper  porcelain  or  stone- ware  dishes,  and  exposed  to  a  softening  heat,  in 
order  to  give  them  a  lenticular  shape.  Great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  heat  th  us 
applied  by  the  muffle  furnace  be  very  equable,  for  otherwise  wreathes  might  be  very 
readily  reproduced  in  the  discs.  A  small  oven  upon  the  plan  of  a  baker's,  is  best 
fitted  for  this  purpose,  which  being  heated  to  dull  redness,  and  then  extinguished,  is 
ready  to  soften  and  afterwards  anneal  the  conchoidal  pieces. 

Guinand*8  dense  optical  fiint  glass,  of  specific  gravity  3*616,  consists,  by  analysis,  of 
oxide  of  lead,  43*05  ;  silica,  44*3  ;  and  potash,  1 1*75  ;  but  requires  for  its  formation  the 
following  ingredients  : — 100  pounds  of  ground  quartz ;  100  pounds  of  fine  red  lead  ;  35 
pounds  of  purified  potash  ;  and  from  2  to  4  pounds  of  saltpetre.  As  this  ^species  of 
glass  is  injured  by  an  excess  of  potash,  it  should  be  compounded  with  rather  a  defect 
of  it,  and  melted  by  a  proportionably  higher  or  longer  heat.  A  good  optical  glass 
has  been  made  in  Germany  with  7  parts  of  pure  red  lead,  3  parts  of  finely  ground 
quartz,  and  2  parts  of  calcined  borax. 

5.  Plate  glass. — This,  like  English  crown-glass,  has  a  soda  flux,  whereas  flint-glass 
requires  potash,  and  is  never  of  good  quality  when  made  with  soda.  We  shall  distri- 
bute our  account  of  this  manufacture  under  two  heads. 

1.  The  different  furnaces  and  principal  machines,  without  whose  knowledge  it  would 
be  impossible  to  understand  the  several  processes  of  a  plate-glass  factory. 

2.  The  materials  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  this  kind  of  glass,  and  the 
series  of  operations  which  they  undergo  ;  devoting  our  chief  attention  to  the  changes 
and  improvements  which  long  experience,  enlightened  by  modern  chemistry,  has  intro- 
duced into  the  great  manufactory  of  Saint-Gobain  in  France,  under  the  direction  of 
M.  Tassaert.  It  may  however  be  remarked  that  the  English  plate-glass  manufacture 
derives  peculiar  advantages  fVom  the  excellence  of  its  grinding  and  polishing  ma- 
chinery. 

The  following  description  given  by  Dr.  Ure  refers  almost  entirely  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  plate  glass  in  France.  It  is  retained  in  nearly  its  original  form,  and  is,  in 
nearly  all  respects,  equally  applicable  to  the  manuiacture  of  the  best  plate  glass  in  this 
country. 

The  clay  for  making  the  bricks  and  pots  should  be  free  from  lime  and  iron,  and 
very  refractory.  It  is  mixed  with  the  powder  of  old  pots  passed  through  a  silk  sieve. 
If  the  clay  be  very  plastic  it  will  bear  its  own  weight  of  the  powder,  but  if  shorter  iu 
quality,  it  will  take  only  three-fifths.  But  before  mingling  it  with  the  cement  of  old 
pots,  it  must  be  dried,  bruised,  then  picked,  ground,  and  finally  elutriated  by  agita- 
tion with  water,  decantation  through  a  hair  sieve,  and  subsidence.  The  clay  fluid  after 
passing  the  sieve  is  called  slip  {coulis). 

The  furnace  is  built  of  dry  bricks,  cemented  with  slip,  and  has  at  each  of  its  four 
angles  a  peculiar  annealing  arch,  which  communicates  with  the  furnace  interiorly,  and 
thence  derives  sufficient  heat  to  effect  in  part,  if  not  wholly,  the  annealing  of  the  pots, 
which  are  always  deposited  there  a  long  time  before  they  are  used.  Three  of  these 
arches,  exclusively  appropriated  to  this  purpose,  are  called  pot-arches.  The  fourth  is 
called  the  arch  of  the  materials^  because  it  serves  for  drying  them  before  they  are  founded. 
Each  arch  has,  moreover,  a  principal  opening  called  the  throat,  another  called  bonnard^ 
by  the  French  workmen,  through  which  fire  may  be  kindled  in  the  arch  itself,  when  it 
was  thought  to  be  necessary  for  the  annealing  of  the  pots ;  a  practice  now  abandoned. 
The  duration  of  a  furnace  is  commonly  a  year,  or  at  most  14  months ;  that  of  the 
arches  is  30  years  or  upwards,  as  they  are  not  exposed  to  so  strong  a  heat. 

In  the  manufacture  of  plate-glass  two  sorts  of  crucibles  are  employed,  called  the 
pots  and  the  basins  (cuvettes).  The  first  serve  for  containing  the  materials  to  b<' 
founded,  and  for  keeping  them  a  long  time  in  the  melted  state.  The  cuvettes  receive  the 
melted  glass  after  it  is  refined,  and  decant  it  out  on  the  table  to  be  rolled  into  a  plate. 
Three  pots  hold  liquid  glass  for  six  small  basins,  or  for  three  large  ones,  the  latter  being 
employed  for  making  mirrors  of  great  dimensions,  that  is,  100  inches  long  and  up- 
wards. Furnaces  have  been  lately  constructed  with  6  pots,  and  12  cuvettes,  8  of  which 
are  small,  and  4  large  ;  and  cuvettes  of  three  sizes  are  made,  called  small^  middling,  and 
large*  The  small  are  perfect  cubes,  the  middling  and  the  large  ones  are  oblong  pa- 
ra! lelopipeds.  Towards  the  middle  of  their  height,  a  notch  or  groove,  two  or  three 
inches  broad,  and  an  inch  deep,  is  left,  called  the  girdle  of  the  cuvette,  by  which  part 
they  are  grasped  with  the  tongs,  or  rather  are  clamped  in  the  iron  fVame.  This  frame 
goes  round  the  four  sides  of  the  small  cuvettes,  and  may  be  placed  indifferently  upon 
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all  their  sides;  in  the  other  cuvettes,  the  girdle  extends  only  over  the  two  large  sides, 
because  they  cannot  be  turned  up.     See  m  T^fig.  905,  p.  360. 

The  pot  is  an  inverted  truncated  cone,  like  a  crown  glass  pot  It  is  about  30  inches 
high,  and  from  30  to  32  inches  wide,  including  its  thickness.  There  is  only  a  few 
inches  of  difference  between  the  diameter  of  the  top  and  that  of  the  bottom.  The 
bottom  is  three  inches  thick,  and  the  body  turns  gradually  thinner  till  it  is  an  inch  at 
the  mouth  of  the  pot 

The  large  building  or  factory,  of  which  the  melting  furnace  occupies  the  middle 
space,  is  called  the  haUe  in  French.  At  Ravenhead  in  Lancashire  it  is  called  the 
foundry,  and  is  of  magnificent  dimensions,  its  length  is  339  feet,  and  its  breadth  155. 
The  famous  halle  of  St  Gobain  is  174  feet  by  120.  Along  the  two  side  walls  of  the 
halU,  which  are  solidly  constructed  of  hewn  stone,  there  are  openings  like  those  of 
common  ovens.  These  ovens,  destined  for  the  annealing  of  the  newly  cast  plates, 
bear  the  name  of  carquaises.  Their  soles  are  raised  two  feet  and  a  half  above  the  level 
of  the  ground,  in  order  to  bring  them  into  the  same  horizontal  plane  with  the  casting 
tables.  Their  'length,  amounting  sometimes  to  30  feet,  and  their  breadth  to  20,  are 
required  in  order  to  accommodate  6,  8,  or  even  10  plates  of  glass  alongside  of  each 
other.  The  front  aperture  is  called  the  throat,  and  the  back  door  the  little  throat 
(gueulette).  The  carquaise  is  heated  by  means  of  a  fire-place  of  a  square  form  called 
a  tisar^  which  extends  along  its  side. 

The  founding  or  melting  furnace  is  a  square  brick  building  laid  on  solid  foundations, 
being  from  8  to  10  feet  in  each  of  its  fronts,  and  rising  inside  into  a  vault  or  crown 
about  1 0  feet  high.  At  each  angle  of  this  square,  a  smfdl  oven  or  arch  is  constructed, 
likewise  vaulted  within,  and  communicating  with  the  melting  furnace  by  square  flues, 
called  lunettes,  through  which  it  receives  a  powerful  heat  though  much  inferior  to  that 
round  the  pots.  The  arches  are  so  distributed  as  that  two  of  the  exterior  sides  of  the 
furnace  stand  wholly  free,  while  the  two  other  sides,  on  which  the  arches  encroach, 
offer  a  free  space  of  only  3  feet  In  this  inteijacent  space,  two  principal  openings  of 
the  furnace,  of  equal  size  in  each  side,  are  left  in  the  building.  These  are  called 
tunnels.     They  are  destined  for  the  introduction  of  the  pots  and  the  fuel 

On  looking  through  the  tunnels  into  the  inside  of  the  furnace,  we  perceive  to  the 
right  hand  and  the  left,  along  the  two  free  sides,  two  low  platforms  or  sieges,  at  least 

30  inches  in  height  and  breadth.     See  Jigs.  896,  898. 

These  sieges  (seats)  being  intended  to  support  the  pots  and  the  cuvettes  filled  with 
heavy  materials,  are  terminated  by  a  slope,  which  ensures  the  solidity  of  the  fire*c]ay 
mound.  The  slopes  of  the  two  sieges  extend  towards  the  middle  of  the  furnace  so 
near  as  to  leave  a  space  of  only  from  6  to  10  inches  between  them  for  the  hearth.  The 
end  of  this  is  perforated  with  a  hole  sufficiently  large  to  give  passage  to  the  liquid  glass 
of  a  broken  pot,  while  the  rest  is  preserved  by  lading  it  from  the  mouth  into  the  ad- 
joining cuvette. 

In  the  two  large  parallel  sides  of  the  farnace,  other  apertures  are  left,  much  smaller 
than  the  tunnels,  which  are  called  ouvreaux  (peep  holes).  The  lower  ones,  or  the 
ouvreaux  en  bas,  called  cuvette  openings,  because,  being  allotted  to  the  admission  of  these 
vessels,  they  are  exactly  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  sieges,  and  with  the  floor  of 
the  haile.  Plates  of  cast  iron  form  the  thresholds  of  these  openings,  and  facilitate  the 
ing/ress  and  egress  of  the  cuvettes.  The  apertures  are  archedat  top,  with  hewn  stone 
like  the  tunnels,  and  are  18  inches  wide  when  the  cuvettes  are  16  inches  broad. 

The  upper  and  smaller  apertures,  or  the  higher  ouvreaux,  called  the  lading  holes,  be- 
cause they  serve  for  transvasing  the  liquid  glass,  are  three  in  number,  and  are  placed 

31  or  32  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  sieges.  As  the  pots  are  only  30  inches  high, 
it  becomes  easy  to  work  through  these  openings  either  in  the  pots  or  the  cuvettes.  The 
pots  stand  opposite  to  the  two  pillars  which  separate  the  openings,  so  that  a  space  is  left 
between  them  for  one  or  more  cuvettes  according  to  the  size  of  the  latter.  It  is  obvious 
that  if  the  tunnels  and  ow^eaux  were  left  open,  the  furnace  would  not  draw  or  take  th« 
requisite  founding  heat.  Hence  the  openings  are  shut  by  means  of  fire-tiles.  These 
are  put  in  their  places,  and  removed  by  means  of  two  holes  left  in  them  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  two  prongs  of  a  large  iron  fork  supported  by  an  axle  and  two  iron 
wheels,  and  terminated  by  two  handles  which  the  workmen  lay  hold  of  when  they 
wish  to  move  the  tile. 

The  closing  of  the  tunnel  is  more  complex.  When  it  is  shut  or  ready  for  the  firing, 
the  aperture  appears  built  up  with  bricks  and  mortar  fVom  the  top  of  the  arch  to  the 
middle  of  the  tunneL  The  remainder  of  the  door-way  is  closed,  —  1.  on  the  two  sides 
down  to  the  bottom,  by  a  small  upright  wall,  likewise  of  bricks,  and  8  inches  broad, 
called  walls  of  the  glatfe;  8,  by  an  assemblage  of  pieces  called  pieces  of  the  glaye,  be- 
cause the  whole  of  the  closure  of  the  tunnel  bears  the  name  of  glaye.  The  upper  hole, 
4  inches  square,  is  called  the  Usar,  Uirough  which  billets  of  wood  are  tossed  into  th# 
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fire.    Fuel  is  also  introduced  into  the  posterior  opening     The  fire  is  always  kept  if 
on  the  hearth  of  the  tunnel,  which  is  on  this  account,  4  inches  higher  than  the fantice' 
hearth,  in  order  that  the  glass  which  may  accidentally  fall  down  on  it,  and  which  does 
not  flow  off  by  the  bottom  hole,  may  not  impede  the  combustion.     Should  a  body  0^ 
glass,  however,  at  any  time  obstruct  the  grate,  it  must  be  removed  with  rakes,  by  opep^^ 
ing  the  tunnel  and  dismounting  the  fire-tile  stoppers  of  the  glaye. 

Formerly  wood  fuel  alone  was  employed  for  heating  the  melting-furnaces  of  thf 
mirror- plate  manufactory  of  Saint^Gobain  ;  but  withiu  these  few  years,  the  director  dT 
the  works  makes  use  with  nearly  equal  advantage  of  pit-coal.   In  the  same  estabUshmcnt, 
two  melting  furnaces  may  be  seen,  one  of  which  is  fired  with  wood,  and  the  other  with 
coals,  without  any  difference  being  perceptible  in  the  quality  of  the  glass  famished  by 
either.     It  is  not  true,  as  has  been  stated,  that  the  introduction  of  pit- coal  has  made  it 
necessary  to  work  with  covered  pots  in  order  to  avoid  the  discolouration  of  the  materials, 
or  that  more  alkali  was  required  to  compensate  for  the  diminished  heat  in  the  oorered 
pots.     They  are  not  now  covered  when  pit-coal  is  used,  and  the  same  success  is  ob- 
tained as  heretofore  by  leaving  the  materials  two  or  three  hours  longer  in  the  pots  and 
the  cuvettes.     The  construction  of  the  furnaces  in  which  coal  is  burned  is  the  same 
as  that  with  wood,  with  slight  modifications.     Instead  of  the  close  bottomed  hearth  of 
the  wood  furnace,  there  is  an  iron  grate  in  the  coal- hearth  through  which  the  air 
enters,  and  the  waste  ashes  descend. 

When  billets  of  wood  were  used  as  fuel,  they  were  well  dried  beforehand,  by  being 
placed  a  few  days  on  a  frame  work  of  wood  called  the  wheel,  placed  two  feet  above 
the  furnace  and  its  arches,  and  supported  on  four  pillars  at  some  distance  from  the 
angles  of  the  building. 

The  progress  of  chemistry,  the  discovery  of  a  good  process  for  the  mann&ctnre  of 
soda  from  sea  salt,  which  furnishes  a  pure  alkali  of  uniform  power,  and  the  certun 
methods  of  ascertaining  its  purity,  have  rendered  this  department  of  glasa-making  far 
more  certain  than  formerly.  At  Saint- Gobain  no  alkali  is  employed  except  artificial 
crystals  of  soda,  prepared  at  the  manufactory  of  Chauny,  subsidiary  to  that  estab- 
lishment. The  first  crop  of  soda  crystals  is  reserved  for  the  plate-glass  maouftc- 
ture,  the  other  crystals  and  the  mother-water  salts  are  sold  to  the  makers  of  inferior 
glass. 

If  glass  contains  much  lead  it  has  a  yellow  tint  If  manganese  is  preient  it  changes 
by  the  action  of  light  to  a  pale  rose.  Iron  imparts  a  dull  greenish  tint ;  therefore  the 
proportions  of  all  those  materials  should  be  adjusted  with  great  care. 

At  the  mirror-plate  works  of  Ravenhead,  near  St  Helen's  in  Lancashire,  soda  crys- 
tals, from  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphate  of  soda  by  chalk  and  coal,  have  been  also 
tried,  but  without  equal  success  as  at  Saint- Gobain ;  the  failure  being  nnqnestioDably 
due  to  the  impurity  of  the  alkali.  Hence,  in  the  English  establishment,  the  soda  tsob- 
tained  by  treating  sea-salt  with  pearl-ash,  whence  carbonate  of  soda  and  muriate  of 
potash  result.  The  latter  salt  is  crystallised  out  of  the  mingled  solution,  by  evapora- 
tion at  a  moderate  heat,  for  the  carbonate  of  soda  does  not  readily  crystallise  till  the 
temperature  of  the  solution  fall  below  60^  Fahr.  When  the  muriate  of  potash  isthns 
removed,  the  alkaline  carbonate  is  evaporated  to  dryness. 

Ijong  experience  at  Saint- Gobain  has  proved  that  one  part  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda 
is  adequate  to  vitrify  perfectly  three  parts  of  fine  siliceous  sand,  as  that  of  the  mound 
of  Aumont  near  Senlis,  of  Alum  Bay  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  or  of  Lynn  in  Nor/blk.  It 
is  also  known  that  the  degree  of  heat  has  a  great  influence  upon  the  vitrification,  and 
that  increase  of  temperature  will  compensate  for  a  certain  deficiency  of  alkali ;  for  it  is 
certain  that  a  very  strong  fire  always  dissipates  a  good  deal  of  the  soda,  and  yet  the  glass 
is  not  less  beautiful.  The  most  perfect  mirror- plate  has  constantly  a£forded  to  M.  Vau- 
quelin,  in  analysis,  a  portion  of  soda  inferior  to  what  had  been  employed  in  its  forma- 
tion. Hence,  it  has  become  the  practice  to  add,  for  every  100  parts  of  cuUet  or  broken 
plate  that  is  mixed  with  the  glass  composition,  one  part  cf  alkali,  to  make  up  for  the 
loss  that  the  old  glass  must  have  experienced. 

To  the  above  mentioned  proportions  of  sand  and  alkali,  independently  of  the  cnllet 
which  may  be  used,  dry  slaked  lime  carefully  sifted  is  to  be  added  to  the  amouot  of 
one  seventh  of  the  sand ;  or  the  proportion  will  be,  sand,  7  cwt ;  quicklime,  1  cwt ; 
dry  carbonate  of  soda,  2  cwt  and  37  lbs.  j  besides  cullet  The  lime  improves  the  quality 
of  the  glass  ;  rendering  it  less  brittle  and  less  liable  to  change.  The  preceding  quan- 
tities of  materials,  suitably  blended,  have  been  uniformly  found  to  afiford  most  advan- 
tageous results.  The  practice  formerly  was  to  dry  that  mixture,  as  soon  as  it  was 
made,  in  the  arch  for  the  materials,  but  it  has  been  ascertained  that  thia  step  may  be 
dispensed  with,  and  the  small  portion  of  humidity  present  is  dissipated  almost  instantly 
af\er  they  are  thrown  into  the  furnace.  The  coat  of  glaze  previously  applied  to  the 
inside  of  the  pot,  prevents  the  moisture  from  doing  them  any  harm.  For  this  reason, 
when  the  demand  for  glass  at  Saint-Gobain  is  very  great,  the  materials  are  neither 
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fritted  nor  eren  dried,  but  shovelled  directly  into  the  pot ;  this  is  called  founding  raw. 
Six  vorkmen  are  employed  in  shovelling  in  the  materials  either  fritted  or  otherwise, 
^brthe  lake  of  expedition,  and  to  prevent  the  furnace  getting  cooled.  One-third  of 
^tbe  mixture  is  introduced  at  first ;  whenever  this  is  melted,  the  second  third  is  thrown 
so,  and  then  the  last  These  three  stages  are  called  the  first,  second,  and  third  fusion 
m>t  founding. 

According  to  the  ancient  practice,  the  founding  and  refining  were  both  executed  in 

'the  pots,  and  it  was  not  till  the  glass  was  refined,  that  it  was  laded  into  the  cuvettes, 

"where  it  remained  only  3  hours,  the  time  necessary  for  the  disengagement  of  the  air 

Imbblei  introduced  by  the  transvasion,  and  for  giving  the  metal  the  proper  consist encc 

for  casting     At  present,  the  period  requisite  for  founding  and  refining  is  equally 

^vided  b^ween  the  pots  and  the  cuvettes.     The  materials  are  left  16  hours  in  the  pots, 

and  as  many  in  the  cuvettes ;  so  that  in  32  hours,  the  glass  is  ready  to  be  cast.    During 

tke  last  two  or  three  hours,  the  fireman  or  ttsevr  ceases  to  add  fuel ;  all  the  openings 

are  shut,  and  the  glass  is  allowed  to  assume  the  requisite  fluidity  ;  an  operation  calkd 

ttoming  the  glass,  or  performing  the  ceremony. 

The  transfer  of  the  glass  into  the  cuvettes^  is  called  loiling  (trSjetage).  Before  this  is 
done,  the  cuvettes  are  cleared  out,  that  is,  the  glass  remaining  on  their  bottom  is  re- 
ttored,  and  the  ashes  of  the  firing.  They  are  lifted  red  hot  out  of  the  furnace  by  the 
method  presently  to  be  described,  and  placed  on  an  iron  plate,  near  a  tub  filled 
vith  water.  The  workmen,  by  means  of  iron  paddles  6  feet  long,  flattened  at  one  end 
tod  hammered  to  an  edge,  scoop  out  the  fluid  glass  expeditiously,  and  throw  it  into 
vater ;  the  cuvettes  are  now  returned  to  the  furnace,  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards  the 
lidiag  begins. 

Id  this  operation,  ladles  of  wrought  iron  are  employed,  furnished  with  long  handles, 
^^hich  are  plunged  into  the  pots  through  the  upper  openings  or  lading  boles,  antl 
immediately  transfer  their  charge  of  glass  into  the  buckets.  Each  workman  dips  his 
fadle  only  three  times,  and  empties  its  contents  into  the  cuvette.  By  these  three 
tmaiiersions  (whence  the  term  trejeter  is  derived),  the  large  iron  spoon  is  heated  so  much 
Uiat  when  plunged  into  a  tub  full  of  water,  it  makes  a  noise  like  the  roaring  of  a  lion, 
^hieh  may  be  heard  to  a  very  great  distance. 

The  founding,  refining,  and  ceremony  bting  finished,  they  next  try  whether  the  glass 
be  ready  for  casting.  With  this  view,  the  end  of  a  rod  is  dipped  into  the  bucket,  which 
is  called  drawing  the  glass;  the  portion  taken  up  being  allowed  to  run  ofl^,  naturally 
assumes  a  pear-shape,  from  the  appearance  of  which  they  can  judge  if  the  consistence 
be  proper,  and  if  any  air  bubbles  remain.  If  all  be  right,  the  cuvettes  are  taken  out  of 
the  furnace,  and  conveyed  to  the  part  of  the  halle  where  their  contents  are  to  be  poured 
oat.     This  process  requires  peculiar  instruments  and  manipulations. 

Casting.  —  While  the  glass  is  refining,  that  is,  coming  to  its  highest  point  of  perfec- 
tion, preparation  is  made  for  the  most  important  process,  the  casting  of  the  plate,  whoso 
sueceis  crowns  all  the  preliminary  labours  and  cares.  The  oven  or  car^uau;  destined 
to  receive  and  anneal  tne  plate,  is  now  heated  by  its  small  fire  or  tisar  to  such  a  pitch 
that  Its  sole  may  have  the  same  temperature  as  that  of  the  plates,  being  nearly  red- 
hot  at  the  moment  of  their  being  introduced.  An  unequal  degree  of  heat  in  the 
carquais€  would  cause  breakage  of  the  glass.  The  casting  table  is  then  rolled  towards 
the  front  door  or  throat,  by  means  of  levers,  and  its  surface  is  brought  exactly  to  the 
level  of  the  sole  of  the  oven. 

The  table  t,^.  905,  is  a  mass  of  bronze,  or  now  preferably  cast-iron,  about  10  feet 
long,  5  feet  broad,  and  from  6  to  7  inches  thick,  supported  by  a  frame  of  carpentry , 
which  rests  on  three  cast-iron  wheels.  At  the  end  of  the  table  opposite  to  that  uext  to 
the  front  of  the  oven,  is  a  very  strong  frame  of  timber-work,  called  the  puppet  or 
standard,  upon  which  the  bronze  roller  which  spreads  the  glass  is  laid,  before  and 
after  the  casting.  This  is  5  feet  long  by  1  foot  in  diameter ;  it  is  thick  in  the  metal 
bat  hollow  in  the  axis.  The  same  roller  can  serve  only  for  two  plates  at  one  casting, 
when  another  is  put  in  its  place,  and  the  first  is  laid  aside  to  cool ;  for  otherwise  the 
hot  roller  would,  at  a  third  casting,  make  the  plate  expand  unequally,  and  cause  it  to 
crack.  When  the  rollers  are  not  in  action,  they  are  laid  aside  in  strong  wooden  trestles, 
like  those  employed  by  sawyers.  On  the  two  sides  of  the  table  in  the  line  of  its  length, 
are  two  parallel  bars  of  bronze,  f,  /,  destined  to  support  the  roller  during  its  passage 
from  end  to  end ;  the  thickness  of  these  bars  determines  that  of  the  plate.  The  table 
beiikg  thus  arranged,  a  crane  is  had  recourse  to  for  lifting  the  cuvette,  and  keeping  it 
tnspended,  till  it  be  emptied  upon  the  table.  This  raising  and  suspension  are  effected 
by  means  of  an  iron  gib,  furnished  with  pulleys,  held  horizontally,  and  which  turns  with 
them. 

The  tongs,  T,Jig.  905,  are  made  of  four  iron  bars,  bent  into  a  square  frame  in  theiif 
middle>  for  embracing  the  bucket    Four  chains  proceeding  from  the  comers  of  the 
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frame  v,  are  united  at  their  other  ends  into  a  ring  which  fits  into  the  hook  of  the  crane. 
Things  being  thus  arranged,  all  the  workmen  of  the  foundry  co-operate  in  the  manipa« 


lations  of  the  casting.  Two  of  them  fetch,  and  place  quickly  in  f^ont  of  one  of  the  lower 
openings,  the  small  cuvette-carriage,  which  bears  a  forked  bar  of  iron,  having  two 
prongs  corresponding  to  the  two  holes  left  in  the  fire-tile  door.  This  fork,  mounted 
on  the  axle  of  two  cast-iron  wheels,  extends  at  its  other  end  into  two  branches  ter- 
minated by  handles,  by  which  the  workmen  move  the  fork,  lift  out  the  tile  stopper, 
and  set  it  down  against  the  outer  wall  of  the  furnace. 

The  instant  these  men  retire,  two  others  push  forward  into  the  opening  the  extre- 
mity of  the  tongS'Carriage,  so  as  to  seize  the  bucket  by  the  girdle  or  rather  to  clamp 
it-  At  tlie  same  time,  a  third  workman  is  busy  with  an  iron  pinch  or  long  chisel, 
detaching  the  bucket  from  its  seat,  to  which  it  often  adheres  by  some  spilt  glass ; 
whenever  it  is  free,  he  withdraws  it  from  the  furnace.  Two  powerful  branches  of 
iron  united  by  a  bolt,  like  two  scissor  blades,  which  open,  come  together,  and  join  by 
a  quadrant  near  the  other  end,  form  the  tongs-carriage,  which  is  mounted  upon  two 
wheels  like  a  truck. 

The  same  description  will  apply  almost  wholly  to  the  iron-plate  carriage,  on  which 
the  bucket  is  laid  the  moment  it  is  taken  out  of  the  furnace  ;  the  only  difference  in  its 
construction  is,  that  ou  the  bent  iron  bars  which  form  the  tail  or  lower  steps  of  this 
carriage  (in  place  of  the  tongs)  is  permanently  fastened  an  iron  plate,  on  which  the 
bucket  is  placed  and  carried  for  the  casting. 

Whenever  the  cuvette  is  set  upon  its  carriage,  it  must  be  rapidly  wheeled  to  its  station 
near  the  crane.  The  tongs  t  above  described  are  now  applied  to  the  girdle,  and  are 
then  hooked  upon  the  crane  by  the  suspension  chains.  In  this  position  the  bucket  is 
skimmed  by  means  of  a  copper  tool  called  a  sabre,  because  it  has  nearly  the  shape  of 
that  weapon.  Every  portion  of  the  matter  removed  by  the  sabre  is  thrown  into  a 
copper  ladle  (poche  de  gamin)^  which  is  emptied  from  time  to  time  into  a  cistern  of 
water.  After  being  skimmed,  the  bucket  is  lifted  up,  and  brushed  very  clean  on  its 
sides  and  bottom  ;  then  by  the  double  handles  of  the  suspension- tongs  it  is  swung 
round  to  the  table,  where  it  is  seized  by  the  workmen  appointed  to  turn  it  over ;  the 
roller  having  been  previously  laid  on  its  ruler  bars,  near  the  end  of  the  table  which  is 
in  contact  with  the  annealing  oven.  The  cuvette-men  begin  to  pour  out  towards  the 
right  extremity  e  of  the  roller,  and  terminate  when  it  has  arrived  at  the  left  extremity 
i>.  While  preparing  to  do  so,  and  at  the  instant  of  castilig,  two  men  place  within  the 
ruler-bat  on  each  side,  that  is,  between  the  bar  and  the  liquid  glass,  two  iron  instru- 
ments called  hands,  mm,  m  m,  which  prevent  the  glass  from  spreading  beyond  the 
rulers,  whilst  another  draws  along  the  table  the  wiping  bar  c  c,  wrapped  in  linen,  to 
remove  dust,  or  any  small  objects  which  may  interpose  between  the  table  and  the 
liquid  glass. 

Whenever  the  melted  glass  is  poured  out^  two  men  spread  it  over  the  table,  guiding 
the  roller  slowly  and  steadily  along,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  glass,  and  then  run  it 
smartly  into  the  wooden  standard  prepared  for  its  reception,  in  place  of  the  trestles  v  v. 

The  empty  bucket,  while  still  red-hot,  is  hung  again  upon  the  crane,  set  on  its  plate- 
iron  carriage,  freed  from  its  tongs,  and  replaced  in  the  furnace,  to  be  speedily  cleared 
Out  anew,  and  charged  with  fresh  fluid  from  the  pots.  If,  while  the  roller  glides  along, 
the  two  workmen  who  stand  by  with  picking  tools  perceive  tears  in  the  matter  in  ad- 
Vance  of  the  roller,  and  can  dextrously  snatch  them  out,  they  are  suitably  rewardfd, 
according  to  the  spot  where  the  blemish  lay,  whether  in  the  centre,  where  it  would 
have  proved  most  detrimental,  or  near  the  edge.     These  tears  proceed  usually  from 
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mnall  portions  of  semi- vitrified  matter  which  fall  fVom  the  vaolt  of  the  furnace,  and 
from  their  density  occupy  the  bottom  of  the  cuvettes. 

While  the  plate  is  still  red-hot  and  ductile,  about  2  inches  of  its  end  opposite  to  the 
carquaite  door  is  turned  up  with  a  tool ;  this  portion  is  called  the  head  of  the  mirror; 
against  the  outside  of  this  head,  the  shovel,  in  the  shape  of  a  rake  without  teeth,  is  ap- 
plied, with  which  the  plate  is  eventually  pushed  into  the  oven,  while  two  other  work- 
men press  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  head  with  a  wooden  pole,  eight  feet  long,  to 
preserve  the  plate  in  its  horizontal  position,  and  prevent  its  being  warped.  The  plate 
IS  now  left  for  a  few  moments  near  the  throat  of  the  carquaise,  to  give  it  solidity ; 
after  which  it  is  pushed  further  in  by  means  of  a  very  long  iron  tool,  whose  extremity 
is  forked  like  the  letter  y,  and  hence  bears  that  name ;  and  is  thereby  arranged  in  the 
most  suitable  spot  for  allowing  other  plates  to  be  introduced. 

However  numerous  the  manipulations  executed  from  the  moment  of  withdrawing 
the  cuvette  from  the  furnace,  till  the  cast-plate  is  pushed  into  the  annealing  oven,  they 
are  all  performed  in  less  than  five  minutes. 

When  all  the  plates  of  the  same  casting  have  been  placed  in  the  carquaise,  it  is 
sealed  up ;  that  is  to  say,  all  its  orifices  are  closed  with  sheets  of  iron,  surronnded  and 
made  tight  with  plastic  loam.  With  this  precaution,  the  cooling  goes  on  slowly  and 
equably  in  every  part,  for  no  cooling  current  can  have  access  to  the  interior  of  the  oven. 

After  they  are  perfectly  cooled,  the  plates  are  carefully  withdrawn  one  after  another, 
keeping  them  all  the  while  in  a  horizontal  position,  till  they  are  entirely  out  of  the 
carquaise.  As  soon  as  each  plate  is  taken  out,  one  set  of  workmen  lower  qnickly  and 
steadily  the  edge  which  they  hold,  while  another  set  raise  the  opposite  edge,  till  the 
glass  be  placed  upright  on  two  cushions  stuffed  with  straw,  and  covered  with  canvas. 
In  this  vertical  position  they  pass  through,  beneath  the  lower  edge  of  the  plate,  three 
girths  or  straps,  each  four  feet  long,  thickened  with  leather  in  their  middle,  and  ending 
in  wooden  handles  ;  so  that  one  embraces  the  middle  of  the  plate,  and  the  other  two 
the  ends.  The  workmen,  six  in  number,  now  seize  the  handles  of  the  straps,  lift  up 
the  glass  closely  to  their  bodies,  and  convey  it  with  a  regular  step  to  the  warehouse. 
Here  the  head  of  the  plate  is  first  cut  off  with  a  diamond  square,  and  then  the  whole  is 
attentively  examined,  in  reference  to  its  defects  and  imperfections,  to  determine  the 
sections  which  must  be  made  of  it,  and  the  eventual  size  of  the  pieces.  The  parings 
and  small  cuttings  detached  are  set  aside,  in  order  to  be  ground  and  mixed  with  the 
raw  materials  of  another  glass-pot. 

The  apartment  in  which  the  ronghing-down  and  smoothing  of  the  plates  is  per- 
formed, is  furnished  with  a  considerable  number  of  stone  tables,  truly  hewn  and  placed 
apart  like  billiard  tables,  in  a  horizontal  position,  about  2  feet  above  the  ground. 
They  are  rectangular,  and  of  different  sizes  proportional  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
plates,  which  they  ought  always  to  exceed  a  little.  These  tables  are  supported  either 
on  stone  pillars  or  wooden  frames,  and  are  surronnded  with  a  wooden  board  whose 
upper  edge  stands  somewhat  below  their  level,  and  leaves  in  the  space  between  it  and 
the  stone  all  round  an  interval  of  3  or  4  inches,  of  which  we  shall  presently  see  the  use. 

A  cast  plate,  unless  formed  on  a  table  quite  new,  has  always  one  of  its  faces,  the  one 
next  the  table,  rougher  than  the  other ;  and  with  this  facing  the  roughing-down  begins. 
With  this  view,  the  smoother  face  is  cemented  on  the  stone  table  with  Paris-plaster. 
But  often  instead  of  one  plate,  several  are  cemented  alongside  of  each  other,  those  of 
the  same  thickness  being  carefully  selected.  They  then  take  one  or  more  crude 
plates  of  about  one-third  or  one-fourth  the  surface  of  the  plate  fixed  to  the  table, 
and  fix  it  on  them  with  liquid  gypsum  to  the  large  base  of  a  quadrangular  truncated 
pyramid  of  stone,  of  a  weight  proportioned  to  its  extent,  or  about  a  pound  to  the 
square  inch.  This  pyramidal  muUer,  if  small  sized,  bears  at  each  of  its  angles  of  the 
upper  face  a  peg  or  ball,  which  the  grinders  lay  hold  of  in  working  it ;  but  when  of 
greater  dimension,  there  is  adapted  to  it  horizontally  a  wheel  of  slight  construction, 
8  or  10  feet  in  diameter,  whose  circumference  is  made  of  wood  rounded  so  as  to  be 
seized  with  the  hand.  The  upper  plate  is  now  rubbed  over  the  lower  ones,  with 
moistened  sand  applied  between. 

This  operation  is  however  performed  by  machinery.  The  under  plate  being  fixed 
or  imbedded  in  stucco,  on  a  solid  table,  the  upper  one  likewise  imbedded  by  the  same 
cement  in  a  cast-iron  frame,  has  a  motion  of  circumrotation  given  to  it,  closely  resem- 
bling that  communicated  by  the  human  hand  and  arm,  moist  sand  being  supplied 
between  them.  While  an  excentric  mechanism  imparts  this  double  rotatory  movement 
to  the  upper  plate  round  its  own  centre,  and  of  that  centre  round  a  point  in  the  lower 
plate,  this  plate  placed  on  a  movable  platform  changes  its  position  by  a  slow  horizontal 
motion,  both  in  the  direction  of  its  length  and  its  breadth.  By  this  ingenious  con- 
trivance, which  pervades  the  whole  of  the  grinding  and  polishing  machinery,  a  re- 
markable regularity  of  friction  and  truth  of  surface  is  produced.  When  the  plates  are 
sufficiently  worked  on  one  face,  they  are  reversed  in  the  frames,  and  worked  together 
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on  the  other.     The  Paris  plaster  is  nsnally  coloured  red,  In  order  to  show  iny  ddecti 
in  the  glass. 

The  smoothing  of  the  plates  is  effected  on  the  same  principles  hy  the  nseofmoiit 
emery  washed  to  successive  degrees  of  fineness,  for  the  successiTe  stages  of  the  op^ 
ration;  and  the  polishing  process  is  performed  by  rubbers  of  hat-felt  and  a  thin  psite 
of  colcothar  and  water.  The  colcothar,  called  also  crocus,  is  red  oxide  of  iron  pre- 
pared by  the  ignition  of  copperas,  with  grinding  and  elutriation. 

The  last  part,  or  the  polishing  process,  is  performed  by  hand.  This  is  manigedby 
females,  who  slic'e  one  plate  over  another,  while  a  little  moistened /w^y^lufiaelj 
levigated  is  thrown  between. 

Large  mirror-plates  are  now  the  indispensable  ornaments  of  everr  large  sndmp- 
tunus  apartment;  they  diffuse  lustre  and  gaiety  round  them,  by  meeting  the  itji  of 
light  in  a  thousand  lines,  and  by  multiplying  indefinitely  the  images  of  objects  [iliMd 
between  opposite  parallel  planes. 

The  process  of  silvering  plate  glass  will  be  described  under  Mibbors.  For  the 
production  of  the  perfectly  plane  surface  required  to  ensure  true  reflection,  a proeM of 
the  most  careful  polishing  is  required.  It  will  not  differ  from  the  procevilRidy 
described  in  any  respect,  beyond  that  of  the  extreme  care  which  is  required. 

Not  only  is  this  great  exactness  of  surface  required  for  the  production  of  miiron 
of  high  class,  but  it  is  even  more  necessary  in  the  plates  of  glass  employed  a  the 
production  of  **  the  Ghost,*'  as  it  is  called,  which  has  of  late  excited  to  md 
of  the  public  attention  at  the  Polytechnic  Institution,  and  ebewhere;  thii 
phenomenon  being  due  to  the  total  reflection  of  highly  illuminated  ohjecti^  whieh 
are  hidden  fh>m  the  spectators,  from  the  plane  sur&ce  of  highly  poUshed  phte 
gluss. 

The  progress  of  the  plate  glass  manufacture  is  very  instructive.    Owing  to  the 
obstruction  of  Excise  regulations,  notwithstanding  the  reduction  of  the  duty  in  1819 
to  608,  per  cwt,  the  production  in  1836  was  but  about  7,000  feet  per  weik.   b  the 
latter  year,  however,  the  manufacture  ceased  to  be  confined  to  two  homei;  w 
establishments  were  formed,  and  in  1845  the  production  had  more  than  tiebkd,><* 
great  reduction  of  price.     In  1845  the  Excise  duties  on  glaas  were  abolished,  asd  Sir 
U.  Peel,  in  proposing  their  abolition,  said,  "  If  you  leave  the  mannfocture  altogether 
disburdened,  as  in  France  and  Belgium,  then,  with  your  peculiar  advantigc*  of 
material,  the  command  of  alkali  and  coal,  my  belief  is,  you  will  mpply  alnoit  the 
whole  world."     And,  thanks  to  the  wisdom  of  that  measure,  freedom  from  ^^ 
regulation  has  opened  the  door  to  extraordinary  advantages,  by  means  of  whieh  the 
cost  of  production  has  been  reduced  to  a  point  below  that  of  any  other  coontiy*   ^ 
coal  the  savings  effected  by  unrestricted  action  are  no  less  than  80  per  eeoL  in  ({ov 
tity  alone,  involving  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  cost  of  furnaces,  fireclay,  ^** 
tools,  labour,  and  also  in  the  erection  of  buildings  that  now  snflice.    Tbeeostof  eosli 
therefore,  which,  in  London,  in  1826  exceeded  U.   lOd,  on  each  snpcrteial  foot  "^ 
glass,  is  now  about  2r/.  per  foot     Sand  also,  which  is  its  base,  forming  as  it  doei 
nearly  three- fifths  of  its  composition,  is  now  obtained  near  LondoD  in  bovndkM 
supplies  at  3s.  6d,  and  upwards  per  ton,  of  a  quality  superior  to  Lynn  sand  fonBtf^ 
used  at  ISs.  per.  ton.     The  direct  charge  of  labour,  which  in  1826  exceeded  la 6a 
per  foot,  is  now  about  5J.  per  foot,  and,  notwithstanding  this  enormona  rsdnetioBQf 
more  than  70  per  cent,  the  average  rate  of  wages  for  skilled  labour  ia  higiier  by  iO 
per  cent  than  forty  years  ago.     In  1819  two  furnaces,  each  having  a  hoge  chimney- 
shaft,  were  required  to  produce  1 ,000  feet  per  week,  while  at  the  prefent  time  tvo 
furnaces,  with  only  one  chimney-shaft,  suffice  for  the  production  of  19,000  feet, with 
the  same,  if  not  a  less,  consumption  of  fuel.     Similarly,  though  in  a  IcM  degree^ 
grinding  and  polishing  benches  which  then  finished  200  feet  each  per  week,  now 
accomplish  500  feet  to  700  feet  which,  by  judicious  means,  may  be  still  farther 
increased  to  1,000  feet  and  upwards.     By  these  means  the  whole  eoat  hn  been 
reduced  to  nearly  the  price  of  common  duty-paid  window  glass  thirty  years  ago; 
and  whereus  in  1819  the  British  make  was  3,000  feet  per  week,  sold  at  SOt.  toSSs. 
per  foot,  it  is  now  140,000  feet,  selling  at  2«.  and  upwards  according  to  quality.   Hie 
former  superior  make  of  this  country  has,  indeed,  been  greatly  neglected,  and  this 
has  led  to  a  very  large  increase  in  the  import  of  the  finest  fabrics  of  France  and 
Belgium,  so  that  these  imports  amounted  in  1862  and  1863  to  about  16,000  feet  per 
week,  and  those  countries  have  had  a  corresponding  sale  in  foreign  markets  in  the 
absence  of  such  supplies  from  England ;  but  still  the  exports  of  British  plate  glass 
have  increased  about  tenfold  since  1849.     No  manufacture  of  this  description  exists 
in  all  the  eastern  hemisphere  nor  in  the  whole  of  America ;  the  Japanese  mirror 
still  consists  of  costly,  highly-polished  steel.     At  home,  glass  is  now  extentivclj 
used  in  slabs  for  flooring  and  underground  purposes,  combining  as  it  doet 
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strength  than  the  York  flag,  with  the  additional  advantage  of  conveying  light; 
and  slabs  t<  sted  at  Woolwich  dockyard  have  been  found  to  bear  a  pressure  exceed- 
ing a  ton  weight.  About  twenty-five  years  ago,  a  supply  of  such  slabs  was  required 
for  the  purpose  of  flooring  a  palace  of  one  of  the  native  princes  of  India,  but  the 
Excise  restrictions  then  prevailing  precluded  its  supply  from  England  at  less  than 
305.  per  foot;  it  con  Id  now  be  aJSforded  at  3«.  to  4«.  The  successful  application 
of  glass  also  to  the  sheathing  of  iron  ships,  as  recently  tested  in  the  Royal  Navy, 
and  the  consequent  freedom  from  the  incrustation  inseparable  from  both  wood  and 
iron,  indicates  a  new  and  important  opening  in  the  further  progress  of  the  trade.  In 
fact,  its  true  position  has  yet  to  be  attained,  when  the  resources  of  this  country  shall 
have  stimulated  that  more  full  development  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  and  Great 
Britain  shall,  as  the  author  of  the  freedom  of  this  industry  predicted,  **  supply  almost 
the  whole  world." 

Bohemian  gLiss.  —  M.  Peligot  states  that  the  hard  glass  of  Bohemia  is  composed  of 
100  parts  of  silica,  12  parts  of  quicklime,  and  only  28  parts  of  carbonate  of  potash. 
These  proportions  give  a  glass  quite  unmanageable  in  ordinary  furnaces  ;  bat  the  ad- 
dition of  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  boracic  acid  is  capable  of  determining 
fusion,  and  the  result  is  a  glass  having  all  the  requisite  limpidity  at  a  high  temperature, 
and  possessing  at  the  same  time  a  great  brilliancy  and  hardness. 

The  Bohemian  glass  is,  within  certain  limits,  perfectly  elastic,  and  very  sonorous  ; 
when  well  made,  it  is  sufficiently  hard  to  strike  nre  with  steel,  and  is  scratched  with 
difficulty.  The  lead  glasses,  on  the  other  hand,  have  but  little  hardness,  and  less  in 
proportion  as  they  contain  more  oxide  of  lead  ;  besides  which  they  rapidly  lose  their 
brilliancv  by  use. 

The  silica  which  is  employed  in  Bohemia  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  is  obtained  by 
calcining  crystalline  quartz,  and  afterwards  pounding  it  while  dry.  When  the  quarts 
has  been  heated  to  a  cherry -red,  it  is  withdrawn  from  the  fire,  and  thrown  imme- 
diately into  cold  water. 

Almost  all  the  Bohemian  glass  is  a  potash  glass,  because  soda  and  its  salts  give  to 
glass  a  sensible  yellowish  tint  The  limestone  which  is  uaed  is  as  white  as  Carrara 
marble.  The  clay  employed  for  the  crucibles  is  very  white,  and  consists  of  silica,  45f(,; 
alumina,  40<|^,  ;  and  water,  I3jj. 

The  manufacture  of  glass  in  Bohemia  is  of  very  high  antiquity,  and  the  same  pecu- 
liarities have  always  belonged  to  the  true  Bohemian  manufacture. 

In  our  modern  times  the  Bohemian  glass  has  been  more  especially  celebrated  for 
the  beautiful  varieties  of  colours  which  are  produced.     See  Glass,  coloured. 

Venetian  glass.  —  From  an  early  date  the  city  of  Venice  has  been  celebrated  for 
its  glass  ;  the  reticulated  glass,  the  crackle  glass,  and  the  glass  paper  weights,  or  miV/e- 
Jiore,  are  all  due  to  the  Venetians. 

The  manufacture  o{ glass  beads  at  Murano,  near  Venice,  has  been  carried  on  for  an 
indefinite  period,  and  AJfrica  and  Asia  have  been  supplied  from  their  glass-houses.  The 
process  is  most  ingeniously  simple.  Tubes  of  glass  of  every  colour,  are  drawn  out  to 
great  lengths  in  a  gallery  adjoining  the  glass-house  pots,  in  the  same  way  as  the  more 
moderate  lengths  of  thermometer  and  barometer  tubes  are  drawn  in  our  glass-houses. 
These  tubes  are  chopped  into  very  small  pieces  of  nearly  uniform  length  on  the  up- 
right edge  of  a  fixed  chisel.  These  elementary  cylinders  being  then  put  in  a  heap 
into  a  mixture  of  fine  sand  and  wood  ashes,  are  stirred  about  with  an  iron  spatula  till 
their  cavities  get  filled.  This  curious  mixture  is  now  transferred  to  an  iron  pan  sus- 
pended over  a  moderate  fire,  and  continually  stirred  about  as  before,  whereby  the 
cylindrical  bits  assume  a  smooth  rounded  form ;  so  that  when  removed  firom  the  fire 
and  cleared  out  in  the  bore,  they  constitute  beads,  which  are  packed  in  casks,  and  ex- 
ported in  prodigious  quantities  to  almost  every  country.     See  Gems,  artificial. 

The  manufacture  of  reticulated  glass  for  which  Venice  was  equally  celebrated,  was 
long  lost ;  it  was  at  length  revived  by  Pohl,  and  the  crackle  glass  was  in  like  manner 
reproduced  by  Mr.  Apsley  Pellattin  1861. 

The  reticulated  glass  is  produced  by  a  kind  of  network  consisting  of  small 
bubbles  of  air  inclosed  within  the  mass,  and  ranged  in  regular  series  crossing  and 
interlacing  each  other.  To  produce  this  ornamental  appearance,  hollow  glass  cones 
or  conical  tubes  are  kept  prepared,  containing  already  this  network  arrangement  of 
air  bubbles.  These  tubes  are  made  by  arranging  a  number  of  small  glass  rods  round 
a  centre,  so  as  to  form  a  cylinder,  and  fixing  them  in  this  position  by  melted  glass. 
The  cylinder  is  then  heated  until  the  single  rods  stick  together,  when  they  are  drawn 
out  on  the  pipe  to  a  long  cone,  and  spirally  twisted  at  the  same  time,  the  one  half  to 
the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left,  when  one  of  these  hollow  cones  is  inserted  into 
the  other,  and  the  two  are  heated  until  they  fuse  together ;  wherever  the  little  rods 
cro^s  each  other  a  bubble  of  air  wiU  be  inclosed,  and  this  occurring  in  a  very  regular 
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manner,  the  reticulated  appearance  is  produced.  Tlic  Venetians  "were  also  «U- 
brated  for  their  *'  filigree."  This  glass  has  of  late  years  been  reintroduced  in  France 
and  in  this  country.  The  process  of  manufacture  has  been  thus  described  \>j  Mr. 
Apsley  Pelhitt,  in  his  Curiosities  of  Glass  Manufacture:  — 

**  Before  ornaments  or  vessels  can  be  blown,  small  filigree  canes,  with  white  or 
variously  coloured  enamels  must  be  drawn.  These  are  first  *  wh'.>tt4<d  *  off  to  the 
required  lengths,  and  then  put  into  a  cylindrical  mould  with  suitable  interal 
recesses,  and  both  cane  and  mould  are  thus  submitted  to  a  moderate  beat  The  k- 
lection  of  the  colour  of  the  canes  depends  upon  the  taste  of  the  manufacturer:  tvo  to 
four  white  enamel  canes  are  chiefly  used,  alternately,  with  about  half  the  namherof 
coloured.  The  blower  then  prepares  a  solid  ball  of  transparent  flint  glass,  which  heiog 
de|>ositcd  in  contact  with  the  various  canes,  at  a  welding  heat,  occasioiu  thtm  to 
adhere.  This  solid  ball  is  then  taken  from  the  mould,  is  reheated,  and  'narnrtd* 
till  the  adhering  projecting  ornamental  canes  are  rubbed  into  one  unifbnD  bus; 
the  ball  is  next  covered  with  a  gathering  of  white  glass,  which  must  then  be  dnwo 
to  any  size  and  length  that  may  be  required.  Should  a  spiral  cane  be  preferred,  the 
*  pucellas '  holds  the  apex  in  a  fixed  position,  while  the  ornamental  mass,  still  adhering 
to  the  glass  maker^s  iron,  is  revolved  during  the  process,  till  the  requisite  tvitt 
is  given.  Wliere  vases  are  formed  of  alternately  coloured  and  enamelled  filigree 
canes,  the  above  process  is  repeated,  and  the  usual  mode  of  blowing  is  followed.*' 

The  Venetian  ball  is  a  collection  of  waste  pieces  of  filigree  glass  coDglomerated 
together  without  regular  design:  this  is  packed  into  a  pocket  of  transpartnt glau, 
which  is  adhesively  collapsed  upon  the  interior  mass  by  sucking  up,  prodacing  cot* 
ward  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

Millejiore^  or  star  work  of  the  Venetians,  is  similar  to  the  last,  only,  the  loienges  of 
glass  are  more  regularly  placed. 

'I'he  Vitro  di  Trino  of  the  Venetians  is  similar  to  the  filigree  in  many  respects;  hot 
by  closing  an  outer  on  the  inner  case,  each  containing  filigree  canes,  a  bubble  of  sir* 
inclosed  between  each  crossing  of  the  canes. 

The  celebrated  frosted  glass  of  the  Venetians  was   reintroduced  by  Mr.  Apiley 
Pellutt  in  1851,  who  thus  describes  the  process  of  manufacture: — *' Frt«ted  pls*i 
like  Vitro  dt  Trino,  is  one  of  the  few  specimens  of  Venetian  work  not  pieriwttly 
made  by  the  Egyptians  and  the  Romans ;  and  not  since  executed  by  the  Bohemitt 
or  French  glass  makers.     The  process  of  making  it,  until  recently  practised  tlw* 
Falcon  Glass  Works,  was  considered  a  lost  art.     Frosted  glass  has  irregularly  J*'** 
murble-like  projecting  dislocations  in  its  intervening  fissures.     Suddenly  plongiB?."* 
glass  into  cold  water,  produces  cr}'stalline  convex  fractures,  with  a  polished  ext^"<*» 
like  Derbyshire  spar ;  but  the  concave  intervening  figures  are  caused,  first  by  ch«lj"fr 
and  then  reheating  at  the  furnace,  and  simultaneously  expanding  the  reheated  ball  o* 
glass  by  blowing ;  thus  separating  the  crystals  from  each  other,  and  kaving  ®P*J 
figures  between,  which  is  done  preparatory  to  forming  vases  or  ornaments.    AU^*P^ 
frosted  glass  appears  covered  with  firactures,  it  is  perfectly  sonorous.**  , 

GLASS,  COLOURED.  Most  of  the  metallic  oxides  impart  a  colour  to  glass, «» 
some  non -metallic,  and  even  some  substances  derived  from  the  organic  kingdom  i*^ 
the  power  of  imparting  permanent  colours  to  the  vitreous  combinations  of  fliBt  •" 
potash.  There  is  much  in  this  subject  which  still  requires  examinaUon.  J^ 
Jiontemps,  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Birmingham,  bnraght  vif" 
ward  some  very  extraordinary  facts  in  connection  with  the  coloaring  powert  ^ 
different  bodies.     Of  his  communication  the  following  is  an  abstract. 

In  the  first  place  it  was  shown,  that  all  the  colours  of  the  prismatic  8pectramiiaS>>^ 
be  given  to  glass  by  the  use  of  the  oxide  of  iron  in  varying  proportions,  and  by  the 
agency  of  different  degrees  of  heat:  the  conclusion  of  the  author  being,  that  all  the 
colours  are  produced  in  their  natural  disposition  in  proportion  as  you  increase  the 
temperature.     Similar  phenomena  were   observed  with  the  oxide   of  manganeie. 
Manganese  is  employed  to  give  a  pink  or  purple  tint  to  glass,  and  also  to  nettttili>e 
the  slight  green  given  by  iron  and  carbon  to  glass  in  its  manufacture.     If  the  gUn 
coloured  by  manganese  remains  too  long  in  the  melting-pot  or  the  annealing-kitai. 
the  purple  tint  turns  first  to  a  light  brownish  red^  then  to  yellow,  and  afterwards  to 
green.     White  glass,  in  which  a  small  proportion  of  manganese  has  been  used,  is  liable 
to  become  light  yellow  by  exposure  to  luminous  power.     This  oxide  is  also,  in  certaii 
window  glass,  disposed  to  turn  pink  or  purple  under  the  action  of  the  sun's  rmyi 
M.  Boutemps  has  found  that  similar  changes  take  place  in  the  annealing  oven.     H( 
has  determined,  by  experiments  made  by  him  on  polygonal  lenses  for  M.  Fresnd 
that  light  is  the  agent  producing  the  change  mentioned  :  and  the  author  expreset  i 
doubt  whether  any  change  in  the  oxidation  of  the  metal  will  explain  the  photogenii 
effect     A  series  of  chromatic  changes  of  a  similar  character  were  observed  with  tk 
oxides  of  copper,  the  colours  being  in  like  maimer  regulated  by  the  heat  to  whicl 
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the  glass  was  exposed.  It  was  found  that  silver,  although  with  less  intensity,  exhibited 
the  same  phenomena ;  and  gold,  although  usually  employed  for  the  purpose  of  imparting 
yarieties  of  red,  was  found  by  varying  degrees  of  heating  at  a  high  temperature, 
and  recasting  several  times,  to  give  a  great  many  tints,  varying  from  blue  to  pink, 
red,  opaque  yellow,  and  green,  (charcoal  in  excess  in  a  mixture  of  silica-alkaline 
glass  gives  a  yellow  colour,  which  is  not  so  bright  as  the  yellow  from  silver :  and 
this  yellow  colour  may  be  turned  to  a  dark  red  by  a  second  fire.  The  author  is 
disposed  to  refer  these  chromatic  changes  to  some  modifications  of  the  composing 
particles  rather  than  to  any  chemical  changes  in  the  materials  employed. 

It  is  not  possible  in  the  present  essay  to  enter  into  the  minute  details  of  this  beau- 
tiful branch  of  glass  manufacture.  In  the  following  statement  the  materials  ordinarily 
employed  to  colour  glass  alone  are  named. 

Yellow.  Charcoal  or  soot  is  used  for  producing  the  commoner  varieties  of  yellow 
glass. 

The  ghsM  of  antimony,  which  is  obtained  by  roasting  sulphide  of  antimony  until 
antimonious  acid  is  formed,  and  melting  it  with  about  5  per  cent  of  undecomposed 
sulphide  of  the  same  metal. 

The  antimoniate  of  potash,  a  preparation  similar  to  James's  powder,  is  stated  to 
answer  the  same  purpose.  Bohemian  glass  is  coloured  yellow  with  glass  of  antimony, 
minium,  and  oxide  of  iron. 

Silver  imparts  a  very  beautiful  yellow  colour  to  glass ;  but  it  requires  some  caution 
in  its  mode  of  application.  It  is  believed,  that  the  presence  of  alumina  is  necessary 
to  the  production  of  colour,  since  a  fine  yellow  cannot  be  produced  unless  alumina 
be  present  A  mixture  of  powdered  clay  and  chloride  of  silver  is  prepared,  and 
spread  upon  the  surface  of  the  glass ;  the  glass  is  then  reheated  and  the  silver  pene- 
trates to  a  certain  depth  into  the  glass,  before  the  latter  softens.  The  coating  is  then 
scraped  off  and  the  fine  yellow  colour  appears.  If  the  silver  yellow  glass  is  held 
over  the  flame  of  burning  wood,  a  peculiar  opalescence  is  produced  upon  the  surface, 
probably  by  the  oxidation  of  the  silver. 

Uranium  produces  the  beautiful  canary  yellow,  which  is  found  in  many  articles  of 
an  ornamental  kind.  This  glass  possesses  the  very  peculiar  property  of  giving  a 
green  colour  when  it  is  looked  at,  although  perfectly  and  purely  yellow  when  looked 
through.  This  has  been  attributed  to  the  presence  of  iron  in  the  commercial  oxide  of 
uranium  employed  ;  but  the  purer  the  uranium  is,  the  more  beautifully  will  this 
phenomenon  be  brought  out  It  depends  upon  a  very  remarkable  physical  peculiarity 
belonging  to  uranium  and  some  other  bodies.     See  Fluobescence. 

Red.  a  common  brownish  red  colour  is  produced  in  glass  by  oxide  of  iron,  added 
as  ochre,  or  in  the  state  of  pure  peroxide.  Muller  found  ancient  red  glass  to  contain  silicio 
acid,  alkalies,  lime,  magnesia,  alumina,  protoxide  of  iron,  and  suboxide  of  copper. 

Copper  is  more  generally  employed  in  colouring  glass  red.  The  use  of  this  metal  for 
this  purpose  dates  from  very  high  antiquity,  and  all  through  the  middle  ages  it  was 
employed  to  produce  the  reds  which  we  see  in  the  fine  old  windows  left  by  our  ancestors 
for  our  admiration.  The  ancient  Hctmatinone  was  a  copper  red  glass.  Suboxide 
of  copper  is  used,  either  in  the  state  of  commercial  copper  scale,  or  it  is  prepared  by 
heating  copper  turnings  to  redness.  If,  during  the  fusion  of  the  glass  in  the  pot,  the 
suboxide  unites  with  an  additional  quantity  of  oxygen,  green  and  not  red  is  the  result 
I'his  is  avoided  by  combining  some  reducing  agent  with  the  melted  substance.  Glass 
thus  coloured  does  not  exhibit  its  red  colour  on  leaving  the  crucible;  it  is  nearly 
colourless,  or  with  a  tinge  of  green  even  when  cold ;  but  if  it  is  then  heated  a  second 
tiiiie  it  assumes  the  red  colour.  H.  Rose  supposes  that  a  colourless  neutral  or  acid 
silicate  of  the  sub-oxide  of  copper  is  formed  at  a  high  temperature,  and  that  the  subse- 
quent softening  of  the  glass  at  a  lower  temperature  causes  the  decomposition  of  this 
compound  and  a  separation  of  a  portion  of  the  sub-oxide.  We  believe  that  no  such 
chetnical  change  takes  place,  and  that  the  alteration  is  due  merely  to  a  change  in 
the  raoleculararrangementof  theparticles.  The  sub-oxide  of  copper  possesses  an  intense 
colouring  power,  so  great  indeed  that  glass  coloured  with  even  a  very  small  quantity 
is  almost  impermeable  to  light;  hence  it  is  usual  merely  io flash  colourless  glass  with 
this  coloured  glass,  that  is,  to  spread  a  very  thin  film  of  it  over  the  colourless  surface. 
A  process  for  Colouring  glass  red  after  its  manufacture  with  sulphide  of  copper  has 
been  introduced  by  Bedford. 

GoUl  can  according  to  circumstances  he  made  to  impart  a  ruby,  carmine,  or  pink 
tint  to  glass.  The  purple  of  Cassius,  was  employed  ;  but  Dr.  Fuss  first  showed  that 
a  mere  solution  of  gold  without  the  presence  of  tin,  as  in  the  salt  named,  is  capable 
of  producing  rose  and  carmine  coloured  glass. 

Similar  changes  to  those  already  described  with  copper  occur  with  the  salts  of 
gold.  Perhaps  the  glass  is  colourless  in  the  pot,  and  it  then  remains  colourless  when 
cold ;  but  when  reheated,  the  glass  quickly  assumes  a  light  red  colour,  which  rapidly 
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spreads  fh>m  the  heated  point  over  the  whole  glass,  and  increases  in  intensity  until  it 
becomes  nearly  a  black  red.  This  coloured  glass  can  be  again  rendered  colourless 
by  fusion  and  slow  cooling ;  its  colour  is  again  produced  by  a  repetition  of  the  heating 
process.  If,  however,  it  is  suddenly  cooled  it  capnot  again  be  made  to  resume  its 
ruby  colour.  This  is  also  an  example  confirmatory  in  the  highest  degree  of  the 
view,  that  no  chemical  change  takes  place ;  but  that  all  the  phenomena  are  due  to 
alterations  in  molecular  structure.  The  practice  oi flashing  colourless  glass  with  the 
ruby  glass  from  gold  is  commonly  adopted.  The  beautiful  examples  of  the  Bohe- 
mian glass  manufacture,  in  which  we  have  a  mixture  of  rich  ru>^y  and  the  purest 
crystal,  arc  produced  in  this  way.  A  globe  of  hot  colourless  glass  is  taken  fh>m  the 
pot,  and  a  cake  of  ruby  glass  prepared  with  a  composition  called  sckmebze,  is  warmed 
and  brought  into  contact  with  the  melted  globe  ;  this  ruby  glass  rapidly  diffuses 
itself  over  the  surface,  and  the  required  article  is  blown  or  moulded  with  a  costing 
of  glass,  coloured  ruby  by  gold,  of  any  required  thickness. 

Schmebze  is  prepared  with  500  parts  of  silica,  800  of  minium,  100  of  nitre,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  potash.  A  very  small  portion  of  a  solution  of  gold  'm  aqua  regia  is 
intimately  mixed  with  500  parts  of  schmebze,  43  parts  of  prismatic  borax,  3  or  4  of 
oxide  of  tin,  and  a  similar  quantity  of  oxide  of  antimony.  This  mixture  is  heated  for 
twelve  hours  in  an  open  crucible  placed  in  a  fiat  furnace,  and  then  cooled  slowly  in  an 
annealing  oven.  A  Bohemian  ruby^  especially  so  called,  is  prepared  by  melting  to- 
gether fulminating  gold  rubbed  in  with  oil  of  turpentine,  quartz  powdered,  and  fritted 
minium,  sulphide  of  antimony,  peroxide  of  manganese,  and  potash.  Bohme  has  given 
an  analysis  of  a  Venetian  ruby  glass,  in  which  ^  of  a  grain  of  gold  is  combined  with 
about  150  of  the  ordinary  ingredients  of  glass,  with  some  tin  and  iron. 

Manganese  is  sometimes  employed  to  give  a  fine  amethystine  colour  to  glass ; 
care  is  however  required  to  prevent  the  reduction  of  the  peroxide  of  manganese  in  the 
process. 

Green.  Green  colours  may  be  obtained  by  a  variety  of  metallic  oxides.  ProtoriJe 
of  iron  imparts  a  dull  green  ;  an  emerald  green  colour  is  given  by  oxide  of  copper. 
Either  copper  scales  or  verdigris  dried  and  powdered  are  employed,  the  colour  bein^ 
much  finer  with  a  lead  glass,  than  with  one  containing  no  lead.  Translucent  or  duU 
glass  is  converted  into  a  deep  blue  or  turquoise  colour  by  oxide  of  copper  and  not 
into  a  green.  An  emerald  green  is  also  produced  by  the  oxide  of  chromium.  Two  kinds 
of  Bohemian  green  glass,  known  respectively  as  the  ancient  and  modem  emerald 
greens,  are  prepared  from  mixtures  of  the  oxides  of  nickel  and  of  uranium. 

Blue.  The  only  fine  blue  is  produced  by  cobalt.  The  manufacture  of  »mall  or 
xaffie  is  so  important  that  it  will  bo  treated  of  in  a  separate  article.  See  Smalt  and 
Cobalt. 

Brown.     Peroxide  of  manganese  with  zaffre  yields  a  fine  gamet-Iike  brown. 

Pink  or  Flesh  Colour.  Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina,  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture 
of  alum  and  green  vitriol. 

Orange.     Peroxide  of  iron  with  chloride  of  silver. 

Jasper.  A  Bohemian  glass,  generally  black,  but  of  fine  lustre,  prepared  by  adding 
forge  scales,  charcoal,  and  bone  ashes  to  the  ordinary  materials  for  glass. 

Amongst  the  different  varieties  of  glass,  artificial  gems  may  be  enumerated.  For  a 
description  of  their  manufacture,  see  Gems,  Artificlu. 

GLASS,  STAINED.     See  Glass,  Coloured. 

GLASS,  its  physical  conditions  and  chemical  constitution.  —  So  far  as  may  oe  in- 
ferred, from  the  analysis  of  ordinary  commercial  samples  of  window-glass,  this  substance 
has  not  only  a  very  variable  composi.ion,  but,  worse  than  this,  it  is  out  of  all  keeping 
with  anything  like  definite  proportion.  That  it  should  be  full  of  striae,  and,  therefore, 
refract  the  rays  of  light  unequally,  as  it  does,  so  as  to  produce  the  most  hideous  ap- 
pearances of  distortion,  is  a  mere  natural  consequence  of  its  mechanical  composition, 
which  might,  and  must  one  day  be  corrected  ;  but  that  whole  nations  should  have 
come  to  view  this  defect  as  an  unavoidable  peculiarity,  is  precisely  one  of  those  sur- 
prising  facts  which  demonstrate  the  influence  of  habit  over  the  powers  of  the  mind, 
and  show  how  easily  human  reason  can  reconcile  itself  to  the  most  gross  inconsist- 
encies. If  window-glass  had  one  uniform  atomic  composition,  the  tendency  to  form 
these  striffi  would  nowhere  exist  in  excess ;  and,  therefore,  their  production  would 
diminish  as  the  skill  of  the  workmen  increased  ;  but,  with  the  present  variable  com- 
pound, the  glass  stretches  unequally  in  different  parts,  by  an  equal  application  of 
force,  and,  in  spite  of  human  skill,  presents  a  result  alternately  thick  or  thin,  as  ac- 
cident determines.  That  these  strife  have  not  the  same  composition  as  the  parts  sur- 
rounding them  is  very  obvious,  from  the  circumstance  that,  if  striated  glass  be  cut  to 
an  uniform  thickness,  and  polished  on  both  sides,  the  optical  defects  remain  but  little 
changed,  and  occasionally  they  are  found  to  be  increased.  Again  it  is  known,  that 
the  more  complex  the  composition  of  any  glass  may  be,  the  greater  the  liability  to  this 
striated  structure,  —  of  which  flint  glass  offers  an  apposite  illustration  j  for  here,  in 
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addition  to  the  ordiaary  components  of  glass,  the  silicate  of  lead  is  superadded.  Now 
the  specific  gravity  of  silicate  of  lead  is  very  high  compared  with  that  of  silicate  of 
soda,  putash,  or  lime  ;  hence,  unless  employed  in  the  exact  quantity  to  form  a 
chfmical  combination  with  the  other  silicates,  a  mere  mechanical  mixture  is  produced 
of  very  different  densities  throughout ;  and  the  product,  under  the  action  of  light, dis- 
plays, permanently,  that  peculiar  fugitive  appearance  seen  when  syrup  and  water,  or 
alcohol  and  water,  are  mixed  together  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  series  of  curved  lines  are 
formed  by  the  unequal  refraction  of  the  two  fluids,  which  entiiely  disappear,  so  soon 
as  perfect  admixture  has  taken  place,  but  which  remain  in  the  case  of  flint-glass, 
from  the  utter  impossibility  of  effecting  the  necessary  union  between  its  various  parts. 
Although,  however,  this  cannot  be  done  mechanically,  yet,  in  a  chemical  way,  nature 
performs  such  operations  with  ease  and  unerring  fidelity.  The  French  chemi&t, 
Berthier,  long  ago  proved  that  many  neutral  salts  combine  together  by  fusion  in 
atomic  proportions,  and  form  new  and  definite  compounds.  Thus,  carbonate  of  potash 
and  carbonate  of  soda  when  mixed,  atom  for  atom,  unite  and  produce  a  compound 
more  easy  of  fusion  than  the  most  fusible  of  the  two:  —  similarly,  either  of  these  car- 
bonates will  act  with  carbonate  of  baryta  or  strontia,  and  again,  fluorspar  and 
sulphate  of  lime,  two  remarkably  infusible  substances,  when  mixed,  melt  readily,  at 
a  low  red  heat  into  a  fluid  as  mobile  and  transparent  as  water.  It  is  useless  to  mul- 
tiply examples  of  this  kind,  for  thousands  exist;  and  the  alkaline  and  earthy  silicatet 
form  no  exception  to  this  almost  universal  rule.  A  mixture  of  silicate  of  potash  and 
silicate  of  soda  will,  if  in  atomic  ratios,  fuse  much  more  readily  than  either  of  them 
alone.  But  now,  let  us  imagine  an  attempt  to  fuse  these  two  bodies  together,  in  any 
other  proportion  than  that  in  which  they  are  naturally  disposed  to  combine  ;  —  say 
that  the  silicate  of  soda  is  in  excess ;  then  the  silicate  of  potash  would  unite  with 
exactly  sufficient  of  the  silicate  of  soda  to  produce  the  extremely  fusible  compound 
above  spoken  of;  whilst  the  less  easily  fdsible  silicate  of  soda,  added  in  excess,  would 
form  a  kind  of  network  throughout  the  mass.  It  may  be  said,  that  a  higher  heat 
would  overcome  this  difficulty,  by  thoroughly  liquefying  the  silicate  of  soda  ;  and  this 
is  really  the  plan  now  used  with  that  view;  but,  independent  of  the  fact  that  the 
mixed  silicate  of  potash  and  soda  would  also  undergo  a  corresponding  liquefaction, 
and,  therefore,  favour  the  separation  of  the  silicate  of  soda;  yet,  as  chemical  union  is 
impossible,  from  the  very  conditions  of  the  experiment,  even  the  most  perfect  me- 
chanical mixture,  under  the  greatest  advantages  of  fluidity,  would  never  generate  a 
homogeneous  body.  The  stris  might,  indeed,  be  diminished  in  size  ;  but  this  would 
imply  a  corresponding  increase  in  their  number  ;  and,  if  carried  very  far,  complete 
opacity  would  result  from  such  an  endeavour  to  subvert  the  laws  of  nature.  The 
power  of  the  workmen  to  remedy  this  defect  is  therefore  limited  to  the  capability  of 
modifying  its  more  salient  features  ;  he  can  neither  remove  nor  destroy  it  What 
we  have  here  illustrated  by  the  simplest  of  all  assumptions,  gathers  and  accumulates 
into  a  formidable  evil  when  several  silicates  are  fused  together,  having  considerable 
differences  of  specific  weight  Thus,  in  the  case  of  flint-glass  before  alluded  to,  there 
are  generally  three,  and  sometimes  five,  of  these  silicates  fused  together,  into,  pro- 
bably, one  of  the  most  antagonistic  compounds  that  could  be  conceived,  refracting  and 
dispersing  the  ray  of  light  in  fifty  directions,  and  demonstrating  the  unfriendly 
nature  of  its  coerced  union,  by  flying  in  pieces  from  the  most  trivial  applications  of 
hoat  or  violence.  Yet  in  flint-glass  we  are  not  surpassed,  nor  indeed  equalled,  by 
any  other  nation  ;  and  so  thoroughly  has  this  beautiful  substance  become  associated 
with  our  industrial  reputation,  that  the  British  name,  flint  glass,  has  been  adopted  into 
several  continental  languages.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  wide  field  of 
improvement  is  open  in  this  quarter,  and  that  some  more  solid  foundation  is  needed  by 
our  manufacturers  in  this  line,  than  the  prestige  of  a  name,  or  the  force  of  capital. 

In  France,  as  in  England,  the  ingredients  are  mixed  with  some  care,  and  intro- 
duced into  a  crucible,  heated  by  a  powerful  furnace.  These  ingredients  are  sand  or 
silica,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  carbonate  of  lime,  with  perhaps  a  little  ground  felspar  in 
s;>me  cases.  The  carbonate  of  soda  is  first  attacked  by  the  silica,  and  its  carbonic  acid 
driven  off,  whilst  the  remaining  silica  and  carbonate  of  lime  become  imbedded  in  the 
vitrifying  mass.  As  the  heat  mcreases,  a  more  perfect  fusion  takes  place ;  and  then 
the  carbonic  acid  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  makes  its  way  through  the  fused  materials 
by  which  they  are  mechanically  mingled  together  during  the  effervescence,  which  is 
technically  termed  the  **  boil ; *'  and,  provided  no  after  separation  ensues  from  the 
process  of  "  settling,"  the  whole  crucible  or  "pot"  of  glass  will  have  a  uniform  com- 
position. But,  as  we  have  seen,  this  depends  altogether  upon  the  relative  proportion 
of  the  materials  towards  each  other,  for  an  excess  of  either  one  or  other  of  the  bases 
\rill  destroy  the  homogeneous  character  of  the  whole,  and  introduce  a  plexus  of  striae. 
Now  the  plate-glass  of  St.  Gobain  is  almost  exactly  an  atomic  compound,  and  consists 
of  one  atom  of  the  trisilicate  of  soda  and  one  atom  of  the  trisilicate  of  lime,  with  a 
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small  percentage  of  alomina.  The  anion  is  therefore  complete  ;  and  ivhen  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  celebrated  French  chemist,  Gay-Lussac,  was  regularly  employed 
as  an  adviser  to  this  company,  and  that  his  son,  aL  Jules  Lussac,  retains  that  ap- 
pointment to  this  day,  it  is  not  very  surprising  that  our  manufacturers  are  defeated  in 
the  article  of  plate-glass.     Science  must  ever  take  the  lead  of  pr^udice  and  custom. 

The  examination  of  English  plate-glass  fully  corroborates  the  ^neral  result  deduced 
from  the  action  of  light  There  is  no  approach  to  an  atomic  arrangement.  The 
principal  constituent  is  trisilicate  of  soda,  but  variable  quantities  of  lime,  alumina, 
and  even  magnesia,  exist  in  it.  Potash  is  sometimes  present,  and  oxide  of  iron  is 
invariably  so ;  but  in  not  one  single  instance,  out  of  17  samples  examined  with  great 
care,  could  so  much  as  a  surmise  of  the  doctrine  of  combiniog  proportions  be  gathered 
from  the  result  of  the  analyses.  Similarly  fruitless  was  a  research  instituted  upon  flint- 
glass,  both  British  and  foreign.  Of  35  samples  analysed,  no  satisfactory  evidence 
could  be  adduced  to  favour  the  opinion  that  science  had  been  a  helpmate  to  industry, 
or  was  at  all  concerned  in  this  branch  of  manufacture.  There  are,  however,  some 
points  of  vast  interest  associated  with  the  practical  working  out  of  this  matter.  Potash 
is  known  to  give  a  more  brilliant  and  harder  glass  than  soda,  and  alumina  seems  to 
tend  in  the  same  direction.  The  Bohemian  glass,  so  celebrated  throughout  Europe,  is 
a  glass  of  this  description,  and  contains  silicate  of  alumina,  silicate  of  lime,  and  silicate 
of  potash,  but  not  in  chemical  proportions.  This  glass  is  therefore  striated,  but  it 
teems  to  permit  of  a  more  perfect  decoration  by  metallic  oxides  than  can  be  de- 
veloped in  glass  of  lime  and  soda.  This  very  probably  depends  upon  the  alunfSna 
contained  in  it.  From  some  singular  oversight,  the  use  of  carbonate  of  baryta  has  not 
yet  found  its  way  into  the  composition  of  glass,  though  we  can  scarcely  conceive  a 
more  hopeful  material.  This  substance  may  be  had  in  large  quantity  in  the  North  of 
England,  of  great  purity,  and  at  a  merely  nominal  cost  as  compared  with  its  valae 
for  such  a  purpose  as  glass-making.  That  h  would  fiise  readily  with  a  due  amount 
of  soda,  and  give  "  a  boil**  as  well  as  chalk,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  whilst  its  great 
density  will  certainly  improve  the  refractive  power  of  the  resulting  product,  and  thus 
rival  the  brilliancy  of  lead  or  flint-glass,  without  imparting  that  softness  and  liability 
to  receive  scratches  which  are  so  objectionable  in  the  latter  variety.  One  difficulty 
may  perhaps  reside  in  the  want  of  information  concerning  the  quantity  to  be  em- 
ployed. But  this  is  easily  adjusted ;  for  it  has  been  demonstrated  that,  during  vitri- 
fication, the  silicic  acid  unites  to  bases  in  the  proportion  of  three  atoms  to  one : 
consequently  three  atoms,  or  138  parts,  will  always  require  one  atom  of  each  base. 
Therefore,  this  weight  of  good  dry  sand  may  be  set  against  54  of  dry  carbonate  of 
soda,  70  of  carbonate  of  potash,  50  of  pure  marble  or  chalk,  99  of  carbonate  of  baryta, 
and  112  of  oxide  of  lead  or  litharge.  Suppose,  then,  that  the  object  is  to  employ 
carbonate  of  baryta  for  the  first  time,  here  6  atoms  or  276  parts  of  sand,  1  atom  or  54 
parts  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda,  and  1  atom  or  99  parts  of  carbonate  of  baryta,  may  be 
mixed  and  fused  together  with  every  prospect  of  obtaining  a  good  result ;  or  9  atoms 
of  silica,  1  of  carbonate  of  potash,  I  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  1  of  carbonate  of  baryta, 
might  be  tried  without  fear  of  failure.  Again,  in  the  case  of  flint»gla8S,  112  of 
litharge,  54  of  soda,  and  276  of  sand,  would  probably  succeed,  or  an  additional  atom 
of  trisilicate  of  potash  might  be  used.  For  many  years  past,  M.  Dumas,  now,  perhaps, 
the  first  chemist  in  France,  has  been  in  the  habit  of  demonstrating  to  his  pupils  that 
glass  of  all  kinds,  when  properly  made,  must  necessarily  be  an  atomic  compound ; 
and  yet  we  scarcely  expect  to  find  a  single  British  glassmaker  who  will  admit  that 
his  art  is  susceptible  of  such  decisive  and  beautiful  simplification. 

To  assist  as  far  as  we  can  in  the  attainment  of  this  end,  we  shall  proceed  to  describe 
a  simple  means  for  the  analysis  of  glass,  which  will  enable  any  person,  possessed  of 
even  very  trifling  chemical  skill,  to  determine  the  composition  of  any  given  sample  of 
glass  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  From  the  nature  of  the  material,  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary to  divide  the  analysis  into  two  distinct  portions;  one  of  which  has  for  its 
object  the  estimation  of  its  alkaline  ingredients,  the  other  that  of  the  earthy,  metallic, 
and  siliceous  matters.  Having  heated  a  suflScient  quantity  of  the  sample  in  question 
to  dull  redness,  it  must  be  suddenly  thrown,  whilst  still  hot,  into  a  basin  containing 
cold  water.  In  this  way  it  becomes  cracked  and  flawed  in  all  directions,  so  as  to 
favour  its  reduction  into  powder.  When  dry  it  must,  therefore,  be  carefully  ground 
in  an  agate  or  steel  mortar,  until  it  has  the  appearance  of  fine  flour.  Nor  is  it  a 
matter  of  indifference  whether  this  takes  place  in  contact  with  water  or  not ;  for  glass 
in  this  extreme  state  of  comminution,  readily  gives  up  a  part  of  its  alkali  to  water ; 
and  hence,  if  ground  in  the  presence  of  that  fluid,  the  resulting  analysis  would  prove 
incorrect.  But  we  will  suppose  that  a  quantity  of  finely  powdered  glass  has  been  ob- 
tained as  above  indicated,  and  the  amount  of  its  alkali  is  desired  ;  then  weigh  out 
100  grains  of  the  glass,  and  carefully  mix  with  it  200  grains  of  pure  fluor  spar  in  a 
•imilarly  powdered  condition.    Place  the  mixture  in  a  platinum  or  leaden  vessel,  and 
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poup  over  it  500  grains  of  strong  sulpharic  acid,  —  stirring  the  whole  well  together 
with  a  silver  spoon,  but  taking  care  not  to  remove  any  portion   of  the  materials. 
Next,  appij  a  heat  of  about  212°  Fahr. ;  and  as  the  process  draws  to  a  conclusion, 
this  may  be  raised  as  high  as  300^.     When  all  evolution  of  gaseous  fumes  has  ceased, 
water  may  be  poured  on  the  residuary  mass  to  the  extent  of  four  or  five  ounces,  and 
the  mixture  thrown  on  a  filter.    After  the  clear  fluid  has  passed  through,  a  little  more 
water  must  be  added  to  the  filter,  so  as  to  wash  out  the  whole  of  the  soluble  matter; 
these  washings  being  joined  to  the  original  clear  fluid,  which  consists  of  sulphate  of 
soda  or  potash,  or  both,  with  a  quantity  of  sulphate  of  lime,  and   perhaps  also  of 
magnesia  and  alumina.     To  this  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  must  now  be 
added,  to  admit  of  the  separation  of  the  earthy  salts  being  effected  by  filtration.     The 
clear  solution  is  next  boiled  down  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  is  heated  red-hot  for  a 
minute  or  two.     This  residue  is  the  soda  or  pot&sh,  or  both,  formerly  contained  in 
100  grains  of  the  glass,  but  now  united  to  sulphuric  acid.     Having  ascertained  its 
weight,  the  relative  proportions  of  potash  and  soda  may  be  found  by  testing  its  con- 
tent of  snlphuric  acid  with  a  barytic  solution,  and  calculating  the  result  by  the  well- 
known  Archimedean  equation ;  or  by  dissolving  the  mixed  salt  in  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  and,  after  adding  an  excess  of  tartaric  acid,  leaving  the  whole  for  a  few  hours 
covered  up  in  a  cool  place.    Almost  the  whole  of  Uie  potash  will  separate  in  this  way 
as  bitartrate  of  potash.     The  quantity  of  alkali  may  be  determined  from  the  atomic 
constitution  of  the  alkaline  salts.     Thus,  supposing  the  dry  residue  altogether  com- 
posed of  sulphate  of  soda,  then  as  72  grains  of  it  indicate  32  of  pure  soda,  the  result 
may  be  obtained  by  the  rule  of  proportion.     The  amount  of  alkali  being  known, 
another  portion  of  the  powdered  ^lass  must  be  employed  for  ascertaining  the  re- 
mainder of  the  ingredients.     That  is  to  say,  100  grains  of  the  sample  must  be  mixed 
with  200  grains  of  pure  potash,  and  the  whole  fused  together  in  a  silver  crucible,  at  a 
red  heat,  until  perfect  liquefaction  ensues,  when  the  crucible  and  its  contents  may  be 
withdrawn  from  the  fire,  and,  as  soon  as  cool  enough,  boiled  in  half  a  pint  of  pare 
water,  so  as  thoroughly  to  dissolve  the  fused  mt^s  from  the  crucible.    An  excess  of 
nitric  acid  being  poured  into  the  solution,  the  mixture  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness, 
by  which  means  the  silicic  acid  is  rendered  insoluble ;  consequently,  on  the  applica- 
tion of  water,  this  remains,  and  may  be  dried  and  weighed,  whilst  the  lime,  alumina, 
and  lead  of  the  glass  may  be  separated  from  the  soluble  portion  by  the  addition,  first, 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  separates  the  lead,  then  of  ammonia,  which  throws 
down  the  alumina,  and,  next,  by  pouring  in  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  precipi- 
tates the  lime  as  a  carbonate.     Thus,  therefore,  the  alkaline  matters  are  found  by  one 
process,  and  the  silica,  earthy,  and  metallic  constituents  by  another,  both  of  which  may 
be  conducted  at  the  same  time.     It  has  been  recommended  to  employ  carbonate  of 
baryta  in  the  analysis  of  glass ;  but  the  high  temperature  required  with  this  sub- 
stance dissipates  a  portion  of  the  alkaline  components,  and  thus  leads  to  serious  errors. 
Even  mere  fusion  in  a  glass  furnace  expels  soda  from  glass,  and  renders  it  more  and 
more  infusible  ;  but  this  expulsion  is  much  favoured  by  the  presence  of  baryta.     The 
above  method  of  analysing  glass  is,  therefore  to  be  preferred  to  the  baryta  plan,  by 
individuals  not  habitually  engaged  in  manipulative  chemistry.— ^Vf. 

GLASS  for  horticultural  purposes, —  An  impression  taken  up  loosely  in  the  first  in- 
stance from  some  experiments  on  the  action  of  the  chemical  rays  of  light,  when 
made  to  permeate  coloured  glass,  has  led  the  public  frequently  to  conceive  that 
glssscs  which  admitted  freely  the  chemical  rays  were  the  most  adapted  to  accelerate 
the  growth  of  plants.  No  more  mistaken  view  was  ever  entertained.  At  different 
periods  in  the  life  of  a  plant  different  influences  are  necessary ;  at  one  time  the 
chemical  force  is  required,  at  another  the  luminous  power,  and  at  another  the  calorific 
agent.  The  solar  rays,  as  we  receive  them  direct  from  the  sun,  have  those  forces 
exactly  adjusted  to  produce  the  best  possible  conditions;  but  under  some  of  the  artificial 
conditions  in  which  we  place  plants,  it  is  important  to  know  the  conditions  of  the  solar 
rays  best  suited  to  produce  a  given  effect.     This  we  must  briefly  attempt  to  explain :  ^- 

1.  Seeds  germinating  absorb  oxygen,  and  convert  their  starch  into  sugar;  this  is  a 
purely  chemical  process,  and  demands  the  full  power  of  the  chemical  rays  {actinism). 

2.  Wood  forming,  from  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid,  is  a  function  of  the 
vital  power  of  the  plant,  excited  by  light  ^luminous  force). 

3.  Flowering  and  fruiting  manifest  compound  actions,  and  appear  to  demand  the 
combined  power  of  heat  (catorijic  power)  and  of  the  chemical  rays. 

Such  are  the  three  chief  conditions  in  the  phenomena  of  vegetable  ^wth.  Now 
a,  a  glass  stained  blue  with  cobalt  admits  the  permeation  of  the  chemical  rays  with 
great  freedom,  obstructing  both  light  and  heat ;  6,  a  glass  stained  yellow  with  silver, 
will  powerfully  obstruct  the  chemical  rays,  and  allow  the  luminous  rays  to  pass  freely; 
c,  deep  copper  or  gold  red  glasses  admit  the  maximum  heat  rays  to  pass  freely,  an^ 
ID  ^neral  allow  of  the  permeation  of  a  small  quantity  of  the  chemical  rays. 
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When  seed  is  placed  in  the  soil  to  germinate,  a  blue  glass  placed  above  the  soil  will 
greatly  accelerate  the  process,  the  first  leaves  will  appear  above  the  soil,  in  many  in- 
stances, days  before  they  are  seen  when  the  seed  is  under  the  ordinary  conditions  in 
the  soil ;  but  if  a  plant  is  allowed  to  grow  under  these  circumstances,  scarcely  any 
wood  is  produced,  but  long  succulent  stalks  are  formed,  inrith  imperfect  leaves. 

After  germination  has  taken  place,  if  the  plant  is  brought  under  the  influence  of 
the  rays  permeating  yellow  ^lass  {light  separated  to  a  considerable  extent  from  the 
chemical  power),  wood  is  formed  abundantly,  and  very  healthy  plants  with  dark 
leaves  are  produced.  For  the  production  of  perfect  flowers  and  fruit,  the  red  glass 
named  is  the  most  effective.  Plants  growing  in  conservatories  which  have  been 
glazed  with  the  colourless  German  sheet  glass,  frequently  suffer  from  scorching.  To 
avoid  this  if  possible,  the  editor  of  this  volume  was  consulted  on  the  glass  which 
should  be  employed  in  glazing  the  great  palm  house  at  Kew,  the  problem  being  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  blinds,  and  to  secure  the  plants  from  the  injurious  action  of  the 
scorching  rays.  By  a  long  series  of  experiments  it  was  determined  that  glass 
stained  green  with  a  little  of  the  oxide  of  copper,  and  from  which  there  was  an  entire 
absence  of  the  oxide  of  manganese,  entirely  effected  this  end.  The  great  palm  house 
in  the  Royal  Botanic  Glardens  at  Kew  was  glazed  with  glass  made  on  this  principle, 
by  the  Messrs.  Chance  Brothers  and  Co.  of  Birmingham,  and  it  has  now  been  tested 
by  the  sunshine  of  eighteen  summers  (1866) ;  and  the  plants,  as  every  one  may  ob* 
serve,  grow  most  luxuriantly,  and  are  entirely  free  from  any  indications  of  scorching 
on  their  leaves. 

GLASS  CUTTING  AND  GRINDING,  for  common  and  optical  purposes.  By 
this  mechanical  process  the  surface  of  glass  may  be  modified  into  almost  any  orna- 
mental or  useful  form. 

1.  The  grinding  of  crystal  ware.  This  kind  of  glass  is  best  adapted  to  receive 
polished  facets,  both  on  account  of  its  relative  softness,  and  its  higher  refractive  power, 
which  gives  lustre  to  its  surface.  The  cutting  shop  should  be  a  spacious  long  apart- 
ment, furnished  with  numerous  skylights,  having  the  grinding  and  polishing  lathes 
arranged  right  under  them,  which  are  set  in  motion  by  a  steam-engine  ^r  water-wheel 
at  one  end  of  the  building.  A  shaft  is  fixed  as 
usual   in  gallowses  along  the  ceiling;  and  from  906 

the  pulleys  of  the  shaft,  bands  descend  to  turn  the  j 

different  lathes,   by   passing  round  the  driving 
pulleys  near  their  ends. 

The  turning  lathe  is  of  the  simplest  construc- 
tion. Fig.  906,  D,  is  an  iron  spindle  with  two  well-  . 
turned  prolongations,  running  in  the  iron  puppets  ^^^^ 
a  a,  between  two  concave  boshes  of  tin  or  type  ^D= 
metal,  which  may  be  pressed  more  or  less  to-  ttt" 
getber  by  the  thumb-screws  shown  in  the  figure.  frT=  = 
These  two  puppets  arc  made  fast  to  the  wooden  _^  = 
support  B,  which  is  attached  by  a  strong  screw  and 

bolt  to  the  longitudinal  beam  of  the  workshop  a.  i3~3 

E  is  the  fast  and  loose  pulley  for  putting  the  lathe 

into  and  out  of  geer  with  the  driving  shaft  The  projecting  end  of  the  spindle  is 
furnished  with  a  hollow  head-piece,  into  which  the  rod  c  is  pushed  tight.  This  rod 
carries  the  cutting  or  grinding  disc  plate.  For  heavy  work,  this  rod  is  fixed  into 
the  head  by  a  screw.  When  a  conical  fit  is  preferred,  the  cone  is  covered  with  lead  to 
increase  the  friction. 

Upon  projecting  rods  or  spindles  of  that  kind  the  different  discs  for  cutting  the  glass 
are  made  fast.  Some  of  these  are  made  of  fine  sandstone  or  polishing  slate,  from  8  to 
10  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  }  to  ^  inch  thick.  They  must  be  carefully  turned  and 
polished  at  the  lathe,  not  only  upon  their  rounded  but  upon  their  flat  face,  in  order  to 
grind  and  polish  in  their  turn  the  flat  and  curved  surfaces  of  glass  vessels.  Other  discs 
of  the  same  diameter,  but  only  j  of  an  inch  thick,  are  made  of  cast  tin  truly  turned, 
and  serve  for  polishing  the  vessels  previously  ground ;  a  third  set  consists  of  sheet 
iron  from  J  to  J  an  inch  thick,  and  12  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  destined  to  cut 
grooves  in  glass  by  the  aid  of  sand  and  water.  Small  discs  of  well-hammered  copper 
from  J  to  3  inches  in  diameter,  whose  circumference  is  sometimes  flat,  and  sometimes 
concave  or  convex,  serve  to  make  all  sorts  of  delineations  upon  glass  by  means  of 
emery  and  oil  Lastly,  there  are  rods  of  copper  or  brass  furnished  with  small  hemi- 
spheres from  ,',  to  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  to  excavate  round  hollows  in  glass. 
Wooden  discs  are  also  employed  for  polishing,  made  of  white  wood  cut  across  the 
grain,  as  also  of  cork. 

The  cutting  of  deep  indentations,  and  of  grooves,  is  usually  performed  by  the  iron 
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dls?,  with  sand  and  water,  which  are  allowed  constantly  to  trickle  down  from  a  wooden 
hopper  placed  right  OTer  it,  and  fumishi'd  with  a  Mooden  stopple  or  plug  at  the  apex, 
Ko  regulate  by  it»  greater  or  loss  looscnc-ss  the  flow  of  the  grinding  materials.     The 

same  effect  may  be  produced  by  using  buckets  as  shown  in  fig.  9<>7. 
907  The  sand  which  is  contained  in  the  bucket  f,  above  the  lathe,  has  a 

spigot  and  faucet  inserted  near  its  bottom,  and  is  supplied  with  a 
stream  of  water  from  the  stopcock  in  the  vessel  c,  which,  together, 
running  down  the  inclined  board,  are  coijduct<Hl  to  the  periphery  of 
the  disc  as  shown  in  the  figure,  to  whose  lowest  point  the  glas< 
Tcssel  is  applied  with  pressure  by  the  hand.  The  sand  and  water 
are  afterwards  collected  in  the  tub  h.  Finer  markings  which  are  to 
remain  without  lustre,  are  made  with  the  small  copper  discs,  emery, 
and  oil  The  polishing  is  effected  by  the  edge  of  the  tin  disc,  which 
is  from  time  to  time  moistened  with  putty  (white  oxide  of  tin)  and 
water.  The  wooden  disc  is  also  employed  for  this  purpose  with 
putty,  colcothar,  or  w.ished  tripoli.  For  fine  delineations,  the  ghi.ss 
Is  first  traced  over  with  some  coloured  varnish,  to  guide  the  hand  ot 
the  cutter. 

In  grinding  and  facetting  crystal  glass,  the  deep  grooves  are  first 
cut,  for  example,  the  cross  lines,  with  the  iron  disc  and  rounded  edge, 
by  means  of  sand  and  water.  That  disc  is  one  sixth  of  an  inch  thick 
and  12  inches  in  diameter.  With  another  iron  disc  about  half  an 
inch  thick,  and  more  or  less  in  diameter,  according  to  the  curvature 
of  the  sur&ce,  the  grooves  may  be  widened.  These  roughly  cut  parts  must  be  next 
smooched  down  with  the  sandstone  disc  and  water,  and  then  polished  with  the  wooden 
disc  about  half  an  inch  thick,  to  whose  edge  the  workman  applies,  from  time  to  time, 
a  bsg  of  fine  linen  containing  some  ground  pumice  moistened  with  water.  When  the 
cork  or  wooden  disc  edged  with  hat  felt  is  used  for  polishing,  putty  or  eolcothar  is  ap- 
plied to  it.  The  above  several  processes  in  a  large  manufactory,  are  usually  com- 
mitted to  several  workmen  on  the  principle  of  the  division  of  bbour,  so  that  each  may 
become  expert  in  his  department 

S.  like  grinding  of  optical  glares.  —  The  glasses  intended  for  optical  purposes  being 
•{dierically  ground,  are  called  lenst'S ;  and  are  used  either  as  simple  magnifiers  and 
spectacles,  or  for  telescopes  and  microscopes.  The  curvature  is  always  a  portion  of  <i 
sphere,  and  either  convex  or  concave.  This  form  insures  the  convergence  or  diver- 
gence of  the  rays  of  light  that  pass  through  them,  as  the  polishing  docs  the  brightness 
of  the  image. 

The  grinding  of  the  lenses  is  performed  in  brass  moulds,  either  concave  or  convex, 
formed  to  the  same  curvature  as  that  desired  in  the  lenses  ;  and  may  be  worked  either 
bj  band  or  by  machinery.  A  gauge  is  first  cut  out  of  brass  or  copper  plate  to  suit 
the  curvature  of  the  lens,  the  circular  arc  being  traced  by  a  pair  of  compasses  In 
this  way  both  a  convex  and  concave  circular  gauge  are  obtained.  To  these  gauges 
the  brasa  moulds  are  turned.  Sometimes,  also,  lead  moulds  are  used.  After  the  two 
ooulds  are  made,  they  are  ground  face  to  face  with  fine  emery. 

The  piece  of  glass  is  now  roughed  into  a  circular  form  by  a  pair  of  pincers,  leaving 
It  a  little  larger  than  the  finished  lens  ought  to  be,  and  then  smoothed  round  upon  the 
itone  difc,  or  in  an  old  mould  with  emery  and  water,  and  is  next  made  fast  to  a  hold- 
fkst  This  consists  of  a  round  brass  plate  having  a  screw  in  its  back  ;  and  is  some- 
what smaller  in  diameter  than  the  lens,  and  two  thirds  as  thick.  This  is  turned 
concave  upon  the  lathe,  and  then  attached  to  the  piece  of  glass  by  drops  of  pitch  ap- 
plied to  aeverai  points  of  its  surface,  taking  care,  while  the  pitch  is  warm,  that  the 
centre  of  the  glass  coincides  with  the  centre  of  the  brass  plate.  This  serves  not  merely 
ai  a  holdfast,  by  enabling  a  person  to  seize  its  edge  witli  the  fingers,  but  it  prevents 
the  glats  from  bending  by  the  necessary  pressure  in  grinding. 

The  glass  must  now  be  ground  with  coarse  emery  upon  its  appropriate  mould, 
whether  convex  or  concave,  the  emery  being  all  the  time  kept  moist  with  water.  To 
prevent  the  heat  of  the  hand  from  affecting  the  glass,  a  rod  for  holding  the  brass 
plate  is  screwed  to  its  back.  For  every  six  turns  of  circular  motion,  it  must  receive 
two  or  three  rubs  across  the  diameter  in  different  directions,  and  so  on  alti'mately. 
The  middle  point  of  the  glass  must  never  pass  beyond  the  edge  of  the  mould  ;  nor 
should  strong  pressure  be  at  any  time  applied.  Whenever  the  glass  has  assumed  the 
shape  of  the  mould,  and  touches  it  in  every  point,  the  coarse  emery  must  be  washed 
away,  finer  be  substituted  in  its  place,  and  the  grinding  be  continued  as  before,  till  all 
the  scratches  disappear,  and  a  uniform  dead  suriface  be  produced.  A  commencement 
of  polishing  is  now  to  be  given  with  pumice-stone  powder.  During  all  this  time  the 
coaTez  mould  should  be  occasionally  worked  in  the  concave,  in  order  that  both  may 
preserve  their  correspondence  of  shape  between  them.     After  the  one  surface  haa 
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l>e«n  thni  finished,  the  glass  must  be  turned'  OTer,  and  treated  in  the  same  vaj  npoii 
the  other  side. 

Both  surfaces  are  now  to  be  polished.  With  this  view  equal  parts  of  pitch  and  re^in 
must  be  melted  together,  and  strained  through  a  cloth  to  separate  all  impurities.  The 
concave  mould  is  next  to  be  heated,  and  covered  with* that  mixture  in  a  fluid  state  to 
the  thickness  uniformly  of  one  quarter  of  an  inch.  The  cold  convex  mould  is  now  to 
be  pressed  down  into  the  yielding  pitch,  its  surface  being  quite  clean  and  dry,  in  order 
to  give  the  pitch  the  exact  form  of  the  ground  lens ;  and  both  are  to  be  plunged  into 
cold  water  till  they  be  chilled.  Tbi9  pitch  impression  is  now  the  mould  upon  which 
the  glass  is  to  be  polished,  according  to  the  methods  above  described,  with  finely 
washed  colcothar  and  water,  till  the  surface  become  perfectly  clear  and  brilliant.  To 
prevent  the  pitch  from  changing  its  figure  by  the  friction,  cross  lines  must  be  cut  in  it 
about  ^  an  inch  asunder,  and  1-1 2th  of  an  inch  broad  and  deep.  These  grooves  re- 
move all  the  superfluous  parts  of  the  polishing  powder,  and  tend  to  preserve  the 
polishing  surface  of  the  pitch  clean  and  unaltered.  No  additional  colcothar  after  the 
first  is  required  in  this  part  of  the  process,  but  only  a  drop  of  water  from  time  to 
time.  The  pitch  gets  warm  as  the  polishing  advances,  and  renders  the  friction  more 
laborious  from  the  adhesion  between  the  surfaces.  No  interruption  must  now  be 
suffered  in  the  work,  nor  must  either  water  or  colcothar  be  added ;  but  should  the 
pitch  become  too  adhesive,  it  must  be  merely  breathed  upon,  till  the  polish  be  com- 
plete. The  nearer  the  lens  is  brought  to  a  true  and  fine  surface  in  the  first  grinding, 
the  better  and  more  easy  does  the  polishing  become.  It  should  never  be  submitted  to 
this  process  with  any  scratches  perceptible  in  it,  even  when  examined  by  a  magnifier. 

As  to  small  lenses  and  spectacle  eyes,  several  are  ground  and  polished  together. 
The  pieces  of  glass  are  affixed  by  means  of  a  resinous  cement  to  the  mould,  close  to 
each  other,  and  are  then  all  treated  as  if  they  formed  but  one  large  lens.  Plane 
glasses  are  ground  upon  a  surface  of  pitch  rendered  plane  by  the  pressure  of  a  piece 
of  plate  glass  upon  it  in  its  softened  state. 

Lenses  are  also  ground  and  polished  by  means  of  machinery,  into  the  details  of  which 
the  limits  of  this  work  will  not  allow  us  to  enter.     See  Lenses. 

GLASS  PAPER  and  CLOTH.  Paper  or  cloth  being  covered  with  glue,  sand, 
varying  in  its  degree  of  fineness,  is  dusted  over  it,  and  of  course  adheres.  These  are 
used  for  polishing,  or  removing  the  roueh  surfaces  of  woods  or  metals. 

GIiAUBER*S  SALTS  (the  Sal  catharticus  Glanberi,  or  Sal  mirabile  Glaubeny 
Sulphate  of  soda  was  discovered  by  Glauber  in  1658.     Its  composition  is: — 

Soda -^     19-24 

Sulphuric  acid     -----    24*76 
Water 56;00 

100-00 

GLAZES.     See  Pottery. 

GLAZIER,  is  the  workman  who  cuts  plates  or  panes  of  glass  with  the  diamond, 
and  fastens  them  by  means  of  putty  in  frames  or  window  casements.  Sed  Diamond, 
for  an  explanation  of  its  glass- cutting  property. 

GLAZING.  The  process  of  giving  a  hard  polished  surface  to  bodies.  Paper  is 
glazed  by  the  use  of  resins,  gelatine,  &c.  See  Paper.  Pottery  is  glazed  by  the  use 
of  certain  fusible  materials.  See  Pottert  and  Porcelain.  Some  metals  are  said 
to  be  **  glazod  "  when,  by  means  of  polishing  wheels,  the  highest  finish  is  put  upon 
their  surfaces. 

GLOVE  MANUFACTURE.  In  February.  1822,  Mr.  James  Winter  of  Stoke- 
under -Hambdon,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  obtained  a  patent  for  an  improvement 
upon  a  former  patent  machine  of  his  for  sewing  and  pointing  leather  gloves.  Fig.  908, 
represents  a  pedestal,  upon  which  the  instrument  called  the  jaws  is  to  be  placed. 
Fig.  909  shows  the  jaws,  which  instead  of  opening  and  closing  by  a  circular  move- 
ment upon  a  joint,  as  described  in  the  former  specification,  are  now  made  to  open 
and  shut  by  a  parallel  horizontal  movement,  effected  by  a  slide  and  screw ;  a  a  is 
the  fixed  jaw,  made  of  one  piece,  on  the  under  side  of  which  is  a  tenon,  to  be  insened 
into  the  top  of  the  pedestal.  By  means  of  this  tenon  the  jaws  may  be  readily 
removed,  and  another  similar  pair  of  jaws  placed  in  their  stead,  which  affords  the 
advantage  of  expediting  the  operation  by  enabling  one  person  to  prepare  the  work 
whilst  another  is  sewing ;  6  A  is  the  movable  jaw,  made  of  one  piece.  The  two  jaws 
being  placed  together  in  the  manner  shown  at  J?^.  9 10,  the  movable  jaw  traverses  back- 
wards and  forwards  upon  two  guide-bars,  c,  which  are  made  to  pa5s  through  holes 
exactly  fitted  to  them,  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  jaws.  At  the  upper  parts  of  the  jaws 
are  what  are  called  the  indexes,  d  d,  which  are  pressed  tightly  together  by  a  spring 
shown  &ijig.  911,  and  intended  to  be  introduced  between  the  perpendicular  ribs  of 
the  jaws  at  e.     At  /  is  a  thumb  screw,  passing  through  the  ribs  for  the  purpose  of 
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The  leTcr  k  corresponds  bj  the  stout  iron  wire  L,  with  a  pedal  pressed  by  the 
needle-woman  s  foot,  whenever  she  wishes  to  separate  the  two  jaws,  in  order  to  insert 
between  them  the  parallel  edges  of  leather  to  be  sewed.  The  instant  she  lifts  her 
foot,  the  two  jaws  join  by  the  force  of  the  spring  g,  which  pushes  the  movable  jaw 
E,  against  the  stationary  one,  d.  The  spring  is  made  fast  to  the  frame  of  the  yiee  by 
the  screw,  h. 

After  putting  the  double  edge  to  be  sewed  in  its  place,  the  woman  passes  her  needle 
successively  through  all  the  teeth  of  the  comb,  and  is  sure  of  making  a  regular  seam 
in  every  direction,-  provided  she  is  careful  to  make  the  needle  graze  along  Uie  bottom 
of  the  notches.  As  soon  as  this  piece  is  sewed,  she  presses  down  the  p^al  with  her 
toes,  whereby  the  jaws  start  asunder,  allowing  her  to  introduce  a  new  seam ;  and  so 
on  in  quick  succession. 

The  comb  may  have  any  desired  shape,  straight  or  curved ;  and  the  teeth  may 
be  either  larger  or  smaller,  according  to  the  kind  of  work  to  be  done.  With 
this  view,  the  combs  might  be  changed  as  occasion  requires ;  but  it  is  more 
economical  to  have  sets  of  vices  ready  mounted  with  combs  of  every  requisite  size 
and  form. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  value  of  the  gloves  manufactured  in  France  is  between 
1,600,000/.  and  2,000,000/.,  and  is  still  rapidly  increasing.  The  kid  and  Iamb  skin 
used  lor  glazed  gloves  are  dressed  at  Paris,  Grenoble,  Annonay,  Romans,  and  Charle- 
mont.  The  Paris  manufacturers  whose  gloves  are  most  esteemed  employ  workmen 
from  Vendome. 

GLUCINA  (Glucine,  Fr.;  Beryllerde,  Germ.)  is  one  of  the  primitive  earths,  ori- 
ginally discovered  by  Vauquelin  in  1797  in  the  emerald  of  Limoges;  he  called  it 
glucina  from  the  sweet  taste  possessed  by  its  salts.  Its  existence  in  several  other 
minerals  has  since  been  proved:  viz.,  in  cymophane  or  chrysoberyl,  phenacite, 
euclase,  gadolinite,  leucophane,  &c.  Its  properties  have  been  comparatively  little 
studied,  owing  to  the  tedious  and  expensive  processes  required  for  its  preparation. 
From  the  circumstance  that  this  earth  may  probably  be  employed  in  the  production 
of  gems  by  artificial  methods,  it  is  thought  important  to  describe  its  peculiarities 
fully. 

Gf.UClNUM,  the  metal  of  Glucina,  has  been  obtained  by  M.  H.  Debray  {Ann. 
Chym.  et  Phys.  xliv.  5)  by  the  following  process.  Into  a  wide  glass  tube  are  intro- 
duced two  vessels,  one  containing  chloride  of  glucinum,  and  the  other  sodium, 
deprived  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  adhering  naphtha  by  compression  between  two 
sheets  of  blotting  paper.  The  glass  tube  is  placed  in  a  combustion  fUrnace.  It  is 
then  traversed  by  a  current  of  hydrogen,  passing  fh)m  the  chloride  of  glucinum  to 
the  sodium.  The  sodium  is  not  placed  in  the  tube  until  all  the  air  has  been  expelled 
by  the  hydrogen.  The  tube  is  then  heated  just  where  the  sodium  is  placed,  which 
by  this  means  is  deprived  of  the  last  particles  of  naphtha,  and  fuses.  The  chloride  of 
glucinum  is  then  heated.  The  vapour  of  chloride  driven  forwards  by  the  hydrogen 
arrives  over  the  fused  sodium.  It  then  swells  up,  and  the  heat  generated  by  chemical 
action  is  sufficient  to  raise  the  contents  of  the  vessel  to  redness  which  often  breaks  the 
vessel  if  made  of  porcelain.  The  operation  is  ended  when  the  chloride  of  glucinum 
sublimes  beyond  the  sodium  vessel  When  the  tube  is  cool  the  vessel  is  withdrawn,  and 
in  the  place  of  the  sodium  a  large  quantity  of  a  blackish  substance  is  found,  composed 
of  common  salt  and  the  metal  glucinum  in  brilliant  spangles,  and  sometimes  even  in 
globules.  This  mass  is  quickly  detached  and  fused  in  a  small  crucible,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  some  dried  common  salt,  which  acts  as  a  flux,  and  facilitates  the  union  of  the 
globules  of  metal. 

It  is  a  white  metal,  whose  density  is  21.  It  may  be  forged  and  rolled  into  sheets 
like  gold.  Its  melting  point  is  inferior  to  that  of  silver.  It  may  be  melted  in  the 
outer  blow-pipe  flame,  without  exhibiting  the  phenomenon  of  ignition  presented  by 
zinc  and  iron  under  the  same  circumstances.  It  cannot  be  set  on  fire  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  pure  oxygen,  but  in  both  cases  is  covered  with  a  film  of  oxide,  which  seems 
to  protect  it  fVom  further  action.  It  is  not  acted  ou  by  sulphur,  but  readily  combines 
with  chlorine  and  iodine  by  the  aid  of  heat. 

The  metal  which  Wohler  obtained,  by  igniting  chloride  of  glooinum  with  potassium 
in  a  platinum  crucible,  differs  considerably  from  that  just  described ;  the  metal 
thus  obtained  being  a  grey  powder,  very  refractory  in  the  furnace,  but  combines  with 
oxygen,  chlorine,  and  sulphur  much  more  energetically  than  the  metal  described 
by  Debray.  The  differences  arise  probably  partly  from  the  different  state  of 
aggregation,  and  partly  from  the  contamination  of  Wohlcr's  metal  with  platinum  and 
potassium. 

Berzelius  effected  the  solution  of  the  beryl  by  fusing  the  finely-powdered 
beryl  with  three  times  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  potash  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and 
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1  treating  the  fused  mass  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  hut  the  swelling  up  of  the  mixmm 
sarbonate  of  potash  and  beryl  at  the  moment  of  fusion,  prevents  large  quantiiii-s 
og  made  at  a  time.    To  obviate  this,  Debray  uses  lime.     The  following  is  the  pro- 
•  giren  bj  him. 

rhe  paWerised  emerald  is  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  (luick-Iimc  in  powder ;  the 

janre  is  then  fused  in  an  earthen  crucible  placed  in  a  wind-furnace  :  the  tempera- 

ra  at  which  the  fusion  takes  place  is  much  lower  than  that  required  for  the  assay  of 

oo.     The  glass  thus  obtained  is  powdered  and  moistened  with  water  acidulated  m  iih 

itrie  acid,  so  as  to  obtain  a  thick  paste,  to  which  is  added  concentrated  nitric  acid, 

■king  care  to  stir  the  mass,  which  is  converted,  in  the  cold,  but  better  by  heat,  into 

ID  homogeneous  jelly ;  this  is  evaporated  to  drive  off  the  excess  of  acid,  then  heateil 

»  at  to  decompose  the  nitrates  of  alumina,  gincina,  and  iron.     It  is  advisable  to  raise 

the  temperature  at  the  end  of  the  operation,  so  as  to  dccomfiose  a  Rmall  portion  of  the 

nitrate  of  lime.     The  result  of  this  calcination  is  composed  of  insoluble  silica,  aluniiuu, 

gincina,  and  sesquioxide  of  iron,  insoluble  in  water,  finally  nitrate  of  lime,  and  a  little 

five  lime.     It  is  boiled  with  water  containing  some  chloride  of  ammonium. 

The  nitrate  of  lime  is  rapidly  removed  by  the  water,  and  the  lime  discomposing  the 

diloride  of  ammonium  is  also  at  length  dissolved,  with  liberation  of  ammoiiia.     'i'bis 

dbengagement  of  ammonia  ceases  as  soon  as  all  the  lime  is  dissolved,  and  as  it  is  the 

ivest  guarantee  of  the  non- solution  of  the  alumina  and  glucina,  the  calcination  of  the 

aitratei  should  be  repeated,  unless  ammonia  is  liberated  under  the  circumstances  just 

BMotiooed.     The  residue  of  silica,  alumina,  glucina,  and  iron  is  well  washed  until 

•0  the  lime  is  removed,  which  is  known  by  oxalate  of  ammonia  causing  no  cloudi- 

^m  io  the  washings.     The  separation  of  the  silica  and  the  earths  is  easily  effected, 

Aere  boiling  with  nitric  acid  dissolving  the  alumina,  glucina,  and  iron,  and  leaving  the 

iiliea  nndissolved.     The  solution  of  the  nitrates  of  alumina,  glucina  and  iron,  is  then 

poured  into  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  to  which  a  little  ammonia  has  been 

^dded.     The  precipitation  of  the  earths  takes  place  without  liberation  of  carbonic  acid, 

•od  the  glucina  at  length  redissolves  in  the  carbonate  of  ammonia.     The  solution  of 

the  gincina  may  he  considered  complete  after  seven  or  eight  days*  digestion.     As  the 

carbonate  of  ammonia  may  dissolve  a  little  iron,  it  is  better  to  add  to  the  solution  a 

%  few  drops  of  sulphide  of  ammonium,  which  precipitates  it  completely.     The  solution 

>a  then  filtered  and  boiled  to  drive  off  the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  when  the  glucina  is 

precipitated  io  the  state  of  carbonate. 

The  carbonate  of  glucina  is  a  dense  white  powder,  easily  washed ;  it  is  collected  on 
%  filter  and  dried. 

From  the  carbonate  any  of  the  other  compounds  of  glucina  may  be  easily  prepared ; 
simple  calcination  converts  it  into  gincina.  A  process  for  the  separation  of  alumina 
«nd  gincina  has  been  proposed  by  M.  Berthier ;  it  consists  in  suspending  the  well 
'hashed  earths  in  water,  and  passing  a  current  of  sulphurous  acid  through  them.  Their 
solution  is  complete.  The  liquid  is  then  boiled  to  expel  the  excess  of  sulphurous  acid, 
^hen  a  dense  sub-snlphite  of  alumina  is  precipitated,  leaving  the  glucina  in  solution. 
Debray  found  that  sometimes  in  this  process  the  glucina  was  entirely  precipitated  with 
the  alomina. 

Gloeioa  thus  obtained  possesses  the  following  properties. 

It  is  a  light  white  powder,  without  smell  or  taste.  Infusible,  but  volatilises  jost  as 
xinc  and  magnesia.  Heat  does  not  harden  glucina  as  it  does  alumina,  but  renders  it 
nevertheless  msoluble  in  acids.  Boiling  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it 
easilj,  but  the  action  of  nitric  acid  is  very  feeble  when  the  glucina  has  been  strongly 
heated.  Caustic  potash  dissolves  it  readily;  and  glucina  is  even  capable  of  expelling 
the  carbonic  acid  from  carbonate  of  potash ;  it  is  again  precipitated  from  its  solution 
in  potash  by  boiling  when  diluted  to  a  certain  extent. 

£h«lmcn  has  obtained  it  in  hexagonal  prisms  by  submitting  a  solution  of  glucina,  in 
fuied'horacic  acid,  to  a  powerful  and  long-continued  heat.  It  may  likewise  be  obtained 
in  microscopic  crystals  by  a  more  easy  process,  which  consists  in  decomposing  the 
sulphate  of  glucina  at  a  high  temperature,  in  the  presence  of  sulphate  of  potash  ;  also 
by  calcining  the  double  carbonate  of  glucina  and  ammonia.  The  crystals  are  separated 
from  the  sulphate  of  potash  by  washing. 

The  hydrate  of  glucina  is  obtained  by  precipitating  a  salt  of  that  base  by  ammonia. 
The  presence  of  ammoniacal  salts  does  not  hinder  the  precipitation.  When  recently 
prepared  it  greatly  resembles  the  hydrate  of  alumina ;  only  it  absorbs,  by  drying  in 
the  air,  a  notable  quantity  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  hydrate  of  gincina  easily  loses  its  water  by  heat,  and  becomes  then  insoluble 

in  carbonate  of  ammonia,  the  hydrate  when  pure  being  very  soluble  in  it ;  but  its 

solntion  is  hindered  by  the  presence  of  alumina,  in  which  case,  it  is  onl)[  complete  aAer 

Mvend  hours*  digestion.   It  is  also  soluble  in  sulphurous  acid  and  bisulphite  of  ammonia. 

Gincina  prrcipitated  fh>m  some  of  iu  solutions  by  ammonia,  is  redissolved  by  pro- 
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longed  ebullition,  bat  this  is  observed  more  especially  when  precipitated  from  the  oxa* 
late  or  acetate  of  glacina. 

Chloride  o/glucinum^  is  prepared  by  the  same  process  as  the  chloride  of  alumioinm, 
merely  substituting  glucina  for  alumina,  and  at  first  sight  very  much  resembles  it ;  it 
is,  however,  much  less  volatile  than  chloride  of  aluminium,  bein^  about  as  volatile  as 
chloride  of  zinc.  It  differs  also  from  chloride  of  aluminium  masmnch  as  it  is  not 
capable  of  forming  definite  compounds  with  some  protochlorides ;  chloride  of  alumi- 
nium uniting  with  certain  protochlorides  forming  a  series  of  compounds,  fusible  at  a 
low  temperature,  volatile  at  a  red  heat  without  decomposition ;  and  the  composition  of 
which  is  represented  by  the  formula  Al*Cl'  +  MCL  The  crystals  of  chloride  of  alu- 
minium may  be  called  chlorinated  spinelles,  and  are  easily  obtained,  it  being  only 
necessary,  in  order  to  form  the  sodium  compound  of  the  group,  to  mix  the  chloride  of 
aluminium  with  half  its  weight  of  common  salt,  and  distil,  one  distillation  producing  it 
pure,  the  formula  of  it  being  Al'Cl'-f  NaCL  Chloride  of  ^lucinum  is  very  soluble  in 
water ;  it  may,  however,  be  obtained  in  crystals,  by  allowmg  its  solution  to  evaporati* 
over  sulphuric  acid  under  a  bell  jar.  The  presence  of  a  little  free  hydrochloric  acid 
favours  the  crysullisation.  Thus  obtained,  this  salt  is  a  hydrate,  and  according  to 
Awdejew  its  formula  is  GlCl  +  4UO.  The  hydrated  chloride  of  glucinum  is  decom- 
posed by  heat  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  glucina. 

Jodifie  of  glucinum. — This  compound  presents  all  the  characters  of  the  chloride,  only 
being  a  little  less  volatile.  The  affinity  of  iodine  for  glucinum,  is  not  very  strong, 
oxygen  decomposing  the  iodide  at  the  heat  of  a  spirit  lamp,  liberating  iodine  and  form- 
ing glucina. 

Glucinum  is  also  capable  of  combining  with  fluorine  ;  the  double  fluoride  of 
glucinum  and  potassium  being  formed  by  pouring  a  solution  of  fluoride  of  potassium 
into  a  salt  of  glucina.  It  is  but  little  soluble  in  &e  cold,  and  is  deposited  in  the  form 
of  brilliant  scales. 

Sulphate  of  glucina. — This  salt  is  white,  has  an  acid  and  slightly  sweet  taste.  U 
is  unalterable  in  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures  but  effloresces  in  dry  and  warm  air. 
By  heat,  it  first  fuses,  in  its  water  of  crystallisation,  then  at  a  red  heat  is  decomposed 
into  sulphurous  acid,  oxygen,  and  glucina. 

Water  at  57  2^  F.  (14^  C.)  dissolves  about  its  own  weight  of  this  salt ;  its  solubility 
is  increased  by  heat,  and  boiling  water  dissolves  an  indefinite  quantity.  The  presence 
of  free  sulphuric  acid  or  alcohol  lessens  its  solubility. 

It  loses  a  portion  of  its  acid  in  many  cases  with  facility ;  for  instance,  we  obtain 
an  uncrystal Usable  tribasic  sulphate  of  glucina,  by  dissolving  carbonate  of  glucina  in  a 
concentrated  solution  of  the  sulphate ;  carl;>onate  of  glucina  is  added  until  carbonic  acid 
ceases  to  be  liberated  at  each  addition  ;  the  liquid  filtered  and  evaporated  gives  a  guuimy 
residue.  The  very  dilute  solution  of  this  salt  lets  fall  some  glucina,  and  is  changed 
into  a  bibasic  sulphate,  also  uncrystallisable. 

Sulphate  of  glucina  dissolves  zinc  with  disengagement  of  hydrogen,  forming  a 
bibasic  sulphate  of  glucina  and  sulphate  of  feinc  Sulphate  of  alumina,  under  the  same 
circumstances,  dissolves  zinc  with  liberation  of  hydrogen,  and  forms  a  sulphate  of  zinc 
and  an  insoluble  subsulphate  of  alumina.  Taking  advantage  of  this  diflference,  Debray 
proposed  a  method  {Ann,  Ch/m.  et  Phys.  xliv.  26),  for  the  separation  of  alumina  and 
glucina,  but  which  does  not  answer  for  analytical  purposes,  as  chemically  pure  zinc 
IS  only  acted  on  with  great  difficulty  by  these  sulphates.  Sulphate  of  glucina  is  formed 
by  dissolving  the  carbonate  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  evaporated  liquid  depositing 
it  on  cooling.  It  is  essential  to  keep  the  liquid  distinctly  acid;  it  assists  the  crystal- 
lisation, and  besides,  if  we  were  to  dissolve  the  carbonate  in  it  until  the  liberation  of 
carbonic  acid  ceased,  we  should  obtain  a  basic  uucrystallisable  salt.  According  to 
Awdejew  the  formula  of  this  salt  is 

G10,S03  +  4HO. 

Double  sulphate  of  glucina  and  /M>to«A.— --This  salt  was  discovered  by  Awdejew  ;  he 
obtained  it  while  endeavouring  to  produce  the  double  sulphate  of  glucina  and  potash 
corresponding  to  common  alum  (which,  had  he  succeeded,  would  have  been  one  of 
the  best  proofs  of  the  analog  existing  between  alumina  and  glucina). 

It  is  obtained  in  crystalline  crusts,  by  evaporating  a  solution  containing  15  parts  of 
•ulphattf  of  glucina  to  14  parts  of  sulphate  of  potash.  The  concentration  is  stopped 
as  soon  as  the  liquid  becomes  turbid  ;  at  the  end  of  a  few  hours  this  salt  is  deposited, 
which  is  purified  by  recrystallisation.  It  is  precipitated  as  a  crystalline  powder  by 
the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  concentrated  solution.  It  is  but  little  soluble  in 
the  cold,  much  more  so,  though  slowly,  in  hot  water.  By  the  action  of  heat  it  first 
fuses  in  its  water  of  crystallisation,  then  is  decomposed  entirely  into  glucina  and  sul* 
phate  of  potash,  if  the  heat  is  strong  and  long  enough  applied.  *  Its  composition  is  re- 
presented by  the  formula 

GIO.SO*  f  KO,SO«  4  2H0. 
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Carbonate  ofglucina. — Glucina  is  soluble  in  carbonate  of  ammonia.  When  the  solu* 
tion  is  boiled,  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  driven  off,  and  a  precipitate  of  carbonate  of 
glacina  is  formed,  the  composition  of  which  seems  to  be 

8G10,CO«  +  5HO; 

but  if  we  arrest  the  boiling  as  soon  as  the  solution  becomes  tarbid,  we  obtain  a  solution 
of  a  double  carbonate  of  glucina  and  ammonia,  from  which,  by  the  addition  of  alcohol, 
this  salt  is  deposited  in  clear  crystals.  Double  carbonate  of  glucina  and  ammonia  is 
white,  very  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  is  easily  aecomposed  by  hot  water,  liberating 
carbonate  of  anmionia  and  depositing  carbonate  of  glucina.  It  is  much  less  soluble  in 
dilute  alcohol,  and  nearly  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohoL  It  is  easily  decomposed  by 
heat,  leaving  as  a  residue  pure  glucina. 

It  is  also  decomposed  by  exposure  to  the  air  after  some  time.  According  to  Debray 
the  formula  of  this  salt  is 

4G10,3C<y  HO  +  3(NH<0,C0«) 

There  also  exists  a  double  carbonate  of  potash  and  glucina  corresponding  to  this  salt, 
and  is  prepared  by  the  same  process,  merely  substituting  carbonate  of  potash  for  car- 
bonate of  ammonia ;  the  carbonate  of  potash,  however,  takes  longer  to  dissolve  the 
glucina  than  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

Oxalic  acid  dissolves  glucina  but  does  not  yield  any  crystallisable  compounds,  except 
in  combination  with  other  oxalates,  as  the  oxalate  of  potash  or  ammonia. 

These  double  salts  crystallise  well  and  have  the  following  simple  composition :  — 

G10,C209  +  KO,C20^ 
G10,C»05+NH<0,Ca09. 

These  salts  are  obtained  by  dissolving  carbonate  of  glucina  in  binoxalate  of  ammonia 
or  potash  in  the  cold,  until  carbonic  acid  ceases  to  be  given  off.  They  decrepitate  by 
the  application  of  heat.  The  composition  of  glucina  is  still  undecided ;  Berzelius  re- 
garding it  as  a  sesquioxide,  and  Awdejew  and  others  as  a  protoxide.  The  latter  view 
g'Ves  greater  simplicity  in  the  formula  of  its  compounds,  but  glucina  has  no  decided 
analogy  to  the  ordinary  class  of  protoxides,  lime  and  magnesia,  &c. — H.  K  B. 

GLUCOSE.  The  name  given  to  grape  and  starch  sugar  by  M.  Dumas.  See 
Sdoar. 

GLUE  (Colle  forte,  Fr.;  Leim,  TiscMerleim,  Germ.)  is  the  chemical  substance  gela^ 
tine  in  a  dry  state.  The  preparation  and  preservation  of  the  skin  and  other  animal 
matters  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  glue,  constitute  a  peculiar  branch  of  industry. 
Those  who  exercise  it  should  study  to  prevent  the  fermentation  of  the  substances,  and 
to  diminish  the  cost  of  carriage  by  depriving  them  of  as  much  water  as  can  conveniently 
be  done.  They  may  then  be  put  in  preparation  by  macerating  them  in  milk  of  lime, 
renewed  three  or  four  times  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  This  process 
is  performed  in  large  tanks  of  masonry.  They  are  next  taken  out  with  all  the  adhering 
lime^  and  laid  in  a  layer,  2  or  3  inches  thick,  to  drain  and  dry,  upon  a  sloping  pave-  - 
ment,  where  they  are  turned  over  by  prongs  two  or  three  times  a  day.  The  action 
of  the  lime  dissolves  the  blood  and  certain  soft  parts,  attacks  the  epidermis,  and  dis- 
poses the  gelatinous  matter  to  dissolve  more  readily.  When  the  cleansed  matters  are 
dried,  they  may  be  packed  in  sacks  or  hogsheads,  and  transported  to  the  glue  manu- 
factory at  any  distance.  The  principal  substances  of  which  glue  is  made  are  the 
parings  of  ox  and  other  thick  hides,  which  form  the  strongest  article,  the  refuse  of 
the  leather  dresser;  both  afford  Arom  45  to  55  per  cent  of  glue.  The  tendons,  and 
many  other  offals  of  slaughter-houses,  also  afford  materials,  though  of  an  inferior 
quality,  for  the  purpose.  The  refuse  of  tanneries,  such  as  the  ears  of  oxen,  calves, 
sheep,  &c.,  are  better  articles  i  but  parings  of  parchment,  old  gloves,  and,  in  fkct, 
animal  skin  in  every  form,  uncombined  with  tannin,  may  be  made  into  glue. 

The  manufacturer  who  receives  these  materials  is  generally  careful  to  ensure  their 
purification  by  subjecting  them  to  a  weak  lime  steep,  and  rinsing  them  by  exposure 
in  baskets  to  a  stream  of  water.  They  are  lastly  drained  upon  a  sloping  surface  and 
well  turned  over  till  the  quicklime  gets  mild  by  absorption  of  carbonic  acid ;  for,  in 
its  caustic  state,  it  would  damage  the  glue  at  the  heat  of  boiliug  water.  It  is  not 
necessary,  however,  to  dry  them  before  they  are  put  into  the  boiler,  because  they  dis- 
solve faster  in  their  soft  and  tumefied  state. 

The  boiler  is  made  of  copper,  rather  shallow  in  proportion  to  its  area,  with  a  uniform 
flat  bottom,  equably  exposed  all  over  to  the  flame  of  the  fire.  Above  the  true  bottom 
there  is  a  false  one  of  copper  or  iron,  pierced  with  holes,  and  standitig  upon  feet  3  or 
4  inches  high ;  which  serves  to  sustain  the  animal  matters,  and  prevent  them  from 
being  injured  by  the  fire.  The  copper  being  filled  to  two-thirds  of  its  height  with 
soft  water,  is  then  heaped  up  with  the  bulky  animal  substances,  so  high  as  to  surmount 
its  brim.  But  soon  after  the  ebullition  begins  they  sink  down,  and,  in  a  few  hoursi 
get  entirely  immersed  in  the  liquid.    Tkey  should  be  stirred  about  from  time  to  time» 
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Bad  well  pressed  dawn  towards  the  false  bottom,  while  a  steadj  but  gentle  boil  it 
mainlaJDcd. 

The  tolution  must  be  drawn  off  in  Bucceeaive  ponioni ;  a  method  which  ftactiona 
the  products,  or  Eubdivides  them  iDto  articles  of  -various  ralae,  gradually  decreasing 
from  tlie  first  pcrtion  drawn  offtn  the  last.  It  hu  been  ascertained  by  careful  eipe- 
riments  that  gelatine  gets  altered  over  the  fire  very  soon  after  it  ii  disaolTed,  if  the 
best  of  212°  is  maintiiined,  and  it  oaght  therefore  to  be  drawn  off  whenever  it  is  soS- 
ciently  fluid  and  strong  ibr  forming  a  clear  gelatinous  mass  on  cooling,  capable  of 
being  cut  into  moderately  firm  slices  by  the  wire.  The  point  is  commonly  determined 
b;  filling  half  ua  egg  shell  with  ihe  liquor,  and  exposing  it  to  the  air  to  cool.  The 
jdly  ought  to  get  very  consistent  in  the  coaree  of  a  few  minutes ;  if  cot  so,  the  boiling 
most  be  persisted  in  a  little  longer  When  tbis  term  is  attained,  the  Gre  is  smothered 
np,  and  rhe  conlents  of  the  hoiter  are  left  to  settle  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Tbe  Mop- 
cock  being  partially  turned,  all  the  thin  gelatinous  liquor  is  ran  off  iolo  a  deep  boiler, 
immersed  in  b  warm  water  bitb,  so  that  it  mny  continne  hot  and  9uid  for  sevenl 
hours.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  supernatant  clear  liquid  is  to  he  drawn  off  into 
congealing  boxes,  as  will  be  presently  explained. 

The  residue,  or  undissolved  matter  ia  tbe  boiler,  is  to  be  again  supplied  with  • 
quantity  of  boiling  water  from  an  adjoining  copper,  and  are  to  be  once  more  sutgeded 
to  the  action  of  tbe  fire,  till  the  contents  assume  the  appearanre  of  diaolved  jelly,  aod 
afford  a  ^sh  qnantit^  of  Etrong  glue  liquor,  by  the  slop-cock.  The  "  gnmnds  " 
should  be  subjected  a  third  lime  to  this  operation,  after  which  ihey  may  be  put  into 
a  bag.  and  sqneeied  in  a,  press  to  leave  nothing  anextracted.  The  latter  aolationa  are 
usually  too  weak  to  form  glue  directly,  but  they  may  be  strengthened  by  boiling  witb 
a  portion  of  fresh  skin-parings. 

Fig.  918  represents  a  convenient  apparains  for  the  boiling  of  skins  into  glue^  in 
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which  there  are  three  coppers  npon  three  different  levels  ;  the  uppermost  being  acted 
upon  by  Ihe  wasle  heal  of  the  chimney,  provides  warm  water  in  the  moat  economical 
way;  the  second  contains  the  crude  materials,  with  water  for  dissolving  Ihem;  and  the 
third  receives  the  solution  to  be  settled.  Tbe  last  vessel  is  double,  with  water  con- 
tained between  the  outer  and  inner  one  ;  and  discharges  its  conlents  by  a  stDp-cock 
into  buckets  fur  filling  the  gelaliniling  wooden  boxes.  The  last  made  solution  has 
about  one- fi vf -hundredth  part  of  alum  in  powder  usually  added  to  it,  with  proper  agita- 
tion, tftei  which  it  is  Ud  tn  settle  for  several  hours. 

The  three  successive  boila  furnish  three  different  qnaliliea  of  glue. 

Flanders  or  Dutch  glue,  long  much  esteemed  on  the  Continent,  was  made  in  tlie 
manner  above  described,  but  at  tvio  boils,  from  animal  offaU  well  washed  and  soaked, 
so  as  to  need  less  boiling.  The  liquor  being  drawn  off  thinner,  was  therefore  less 
coloured,  and  bein;;  made  into  thinner  plates  was  very  transparent.  The  above  two 
boils  gave  two  qualities  of  glue. 

By  the  English  practice,  the  whole  of  the  animal  matter  is  brought  into  solution  at 
once,  and  the  liquor  being  drawn  off.  hoi  water  is  poured  on  the  residuum,  and  made 
to  bnil  on  it  ftir  tome  time,  when  the  liquor  Ihua  obtained  is  merely  used  instead  of 
water  upon  a  fresh  quantity  of  glue  materials.  Tlie  firH  drawn  off  liquor  is  kept  hot 
in  n  settling  copper  for  five  hours,  and  then  the  clear  solution  is  drawn  off  into  the 
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These  boxes  are  made  of  deal,  of  a  square  form,  but  a  little  narrower  at  bottom  than 
at  top.     When  very  regular  eakes  of  glue  are  wished  for,  cross  grooves  of  the  desirtni 
■qoare  form  are  cut  in  the  bottom  of  the  box.     The  liquid  glue  is  pouri>d  into  the 
boxes  placed  very  level,  through  funneh  furnished  with  filter  cloths,  till  it  stands  at 
the  brim  of  each.     The  apartment  in  which  this  is  done  ought  to  be  as  cool  and  dry 
as  poKible,  to  favour  the  solidification  of  the  glue,  and  should  be  floored  with  stone 
flags  kept  very  clean,  so  that  if  any  glue  run  through  the  seams,  it  may  be  recovered. 
At  the  end  of  12  or  18  hours,  or  usually  in  the  morning  if  the  boxes  have  been  filled 
orer-ntght,  the  glue  is  sufficiently  firm  for  the  nets,  and  they  are  at  this  time  removed 
to  an  upper  story,  mounted  with  ventilating  windows  to  admit  the  air  from  all  qiiar- 
Icffs.     Here  the  boxes  are  inverted  upon  a  moistened  table,  so  that  the  gelatinous 
cake  thns  turned  out  will  not  adhere  to  its  surface ;  lutually  the  moist  blade  of  a  long 
kaife  is  insinuated  round  the  sides  of  the  boxes  beforehand,  to  loosen  the  glue.     The 
ansa  is  first  divided  into  horizontal  layers  by  a  brass  wire  stretched  in  a  frame,  like 
tku  of  a  bow-saw,  and  guided  by  rulers  which  are  placed  at  distances  corresponding 
to  the  desired  thickness  of  the  cake  of  glue.     The  lines  formed  by  the  grooves  in  the 
kctom  of  the  box  define  the  superficial  area  of  each  cake,  where  it  is  to  be  cut  with 
1  moist  kuife.     The  gelatinous  layers  thus  formed,  must  be  dextroiwly  lifted,  and 
tnasediately  laid  upon  nets  stretched  in  wooden  frames,  till  each  frame  be  filled. 
These  fhimes  are  set  over  each  other  at  distances  of  about  three  inches,  being  supported 
by  small  wooden  pegs,  stuck  into  mortise  holes  in  an  upright,  fixed  round  the  room  ;  so 
that  the  air  may  have  perfectly  free  access  on  every  side.     The  cakes  must  more- 
over be  turned  upside  down  upon  the  nets  twice  or  thrice  every  day,  which  is  readily 
managedy  as  each  frame  may  be  slid  out  like  a  drawer,  upon  the  pegs  at  its  two 
■idea. 

The  drying  of  the  glue  is  the  most  precarious  part  of  the  manufacture.     The  lean 
Aistarbance  of  the  weather  may  injure  the  glue  during  the  two  or  three  first  days  of 
its  exposure  ;  should  the  temperature  of  the  air  rise  considerably,  the  gelatine  may 
turn  so  soft  as  to  become  unshapely,  and  even  to  run  through  the  meshes  upon  the 
pieces  below,  or  it  may  get  attached  to  the  strings  and  surround  them,  so  as  not  to 
be  separable  without  plunging  the  net  into  boiling  water.     If  frost  supervene,  the 
"Water  may  freeze  and  form  numerous  cracks  in  the  cakes.     Such  pieces  must  be  im- 
snediately  re-melted  and  re-formed.     A  slight  fog  even  pro<luces  upon  glue  newly 
exposed  a  serious  deterioration  ;  the  damp  condensed  upon  its  surface  occasioning  a 
general  mouldiness.     A  thunderstorm  sometimes  destroys  the  coagulating  power  in 
the  whole  laminn  at  once ;  or  causes  the  glue  to  turn  on  the  nets,  iu  the  language 
of  the  manufacturer.     A  wind  too  dry  or  too  hot  may  cause  it  to  dry  so  quickly,  as  to 
prevent  it  from  contracting  to  its  proper  size  without  numerous  cracks  and  fissures. 
In  this  predicament,  the  cloiiing  of  all  the  flaps  of  the  windows  is  the  only  means  of 
abating  the  mischief.     On  these  accounts  it  is  of  importance  to  select  the  most  tem- 
perate season  of  the  year,  such  as  spring  and  autumn,  for  the  glue  manufacture. 

Alter  the  glue  is  dried  upon  the  nets  it  may  still  preserve  too  much  flexibility,  or 
aoftncBS  at  least,  to  be  saleable ;  in  which  case  it  must  be  dried  in  a  stove  by  arti- 
ficial heat  This  aid  is  peculiarly  requisite  in  a  humid  climate,  like  that  of  Great 
Britain. 

When  sufficiently  dry  it  next  receives  a  gloss,  by  being  dipped,  cake  by  cake,  in  hot 
water,  and  then  rubbed  with  a  brush,  also  moistened  in  hot  water ;  after  which  the 
gine  is  arranged  upon  a  hurdle,  and  transferred  to  the  stove  room,  if  the  weather  be 
not  sufficiently  hot  One  day  of  proper  drought  will  make  it  ready  for  being  packed 
up  in  casks. 

The  pale  coloured,  hard,  and  solid  article,  possessing  a  brilliant  fracture,  which  is 
made  tthm  the  parings  of  ox-hides  by  the  first  process,  is  the  best  and  most  cohesive, 
and  is  most  suitable  for  joiners,  cabinet-mcikers,  painters,  &c.  Hut  many  workmen 
are  influenced  by  such  ignorant  prejudices,  that  they  still  prefer  a  dark-coloured 
article,  with  somewhat  of  a  fetid  odour,  indicative  of  its  impurity  and  bad  preparation^ 
the  result  of  bad  materials  and  too  long  exposure  to  the  boiling  heat 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  glue  made  in  France  from  bones  freed  from  the  phosphate 
of  lime  by  muriatic  acid.  This  is  a  poor  article,  possessing  little  cohesive  force.  It 
disaolves  almost  entirely  in  cold  water,  which  is  the  best  criterion  of  its  imperfection. 
Glue  should  merely  soften  in  cold  water,  and  the  more  considerably  it  swells,  the 
better,  generally  speaking,  it  is. 

Some  manufacturers  prefer  a  brass  to  a  copper  pan  for  boiling  glue,  and  insist  much 
on  skimming  it  as  it  boils;  but  the  apparatus  represented  renders  skimming  of  little 
eonseqaence.  For  use,  glue  should  be  broken  into  small  pieces,  put  along  with  some 
water  into  a  yessel,  allowed  to  soak  for  souie  hours,  and  subjected  to  the  heat  of  a 
boiling-water  bath,  but  not  boiled  itself.  The  surrounding  hot  water  keeps  it  long 
in  a  fit  state  for  joiners,  cabinet-makers,  &c 
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Water  containing  only  one-bundredth  part  of  good  glue,  forms  a  tremuloos  solid. 
When  the  solution,  however,  is  heated  and  cooled  several  times,  it  loses  the  property 
of  gelatinising,  even  though  it  he  enclosed  in  a  vessel  hermetically  sealed.  Isinglan 
or  fish  glue  undergoes  the  same  change.  Common  glue  is  not  soluble  in  alcohol,  bat 
is  precipitated  in  a  white,  coherent,  elastic  mass,  when  its  watery  solution  is  treated 
with  that  fluid.  By  transmitting  chlorine  gas  through  a  warm  solution  of  glue,  a 
combination  is  very  readily  effected,  and  a  viscid  mass  is  obtained  like  that  thrown 
down  by  alcohol.  A  little  chlorine  suffices  to  precipitate  the  whole  of  the  glue. 
Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  makes  glue  undergo  remarkable  changes ;  during  which 
are  produced  sugar  of  gelatine,  leucine,  an  animal  matter,  &c.  Nitric  acid,  with  the 
aid  of  heat,  converts  glue  into  malic  acid,  oxalic  acid,  a  fat  analogous  to  suet,  and  into 
tannin ;  so  that,  in  this  way,  one  piece  of  skin  may  be  made  to  tan  another.  When 
the  mixture  of  glue  and  nitric  acid  is  much  evaporated,  a  detonation  at  last  takes  place. 
Strong  acetic  acid  renders  ^lue  first  soft  and  transparent,  and  then  dissolves  it.  Though 
the  solution  does  not  gelatmise,  it  preserves  the  property  of  glueing  surfaces  together 
when  it  dries.  Liquid  glue  dissolves  a  considerable  quantity  of  lime,  and  also  of  the 
phosphate  of  lime  recently  precipitated.  Accordingly  glue  is  sometimes  contaminated 
with  that  salt.  Tannin  both  natural  and  artificial  combines  with  glue;  and  with  snch 
e£fect,  that  one  part  of  glue  dissolved  in  5000  parts  of  water  affords  a  sensible  preci- 
pitate with  the  infusion  of  nutgalls.  Tannin  unites  with  glue  in  several  proportions, 
which  are  to  each  other  as  the  numbers  1}  Ij,  and  2;  one  compound  consists  of  100 
glue  and  89  tannin ;  another  of  100  glue  and  60  tannin ;  and  a  third  of  100  glue  and 
120  tannin.  These  two  substances  cannot  be  afterwards  separated  from  each  other 
by  any  known  chemical  process. 

Glue  may  be  freed  from  the  foreign  animal  matters  generally  present  In  it,  by  soft- 
ening  it  in  cold  water,  washing  it  with  the  same  several  times  till  it  no  longer  gives 
out  any  colour,  then  bruising  it  with  the  hand,  and  suspending  it  in  a  linen  bag  beneath 
the  surface  of  a  large  quantity  of  water  at  60^  F.  In  this  case,  the  water  loaded  with 
the  soluble  impurities  of  the  glue  gradually  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  while 
the  pure  glue  remains  in  the  bag  surrounded  with  water.  If  this  softened  glue  be 
heated  to  92^  without  adding  water,  it  will  liquefy;  and  if  we  heat  it  to  122^,  and 
filter  it,  some  albuminous  and  other  impurities  will  remain  on  the  filter,  while  a  colour- 
less solution  of  glue  will  pass  through. 

iSxperiments  have  not  yet  explained  how  gelatine  is  formed  from  skin  by  ebullition. 
It  is  a  change  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  starch  into  gum  and  sugar,  and  takes 
place  without  any  appreciable  disengagement  of  gas,  and  even  in  close  vessels.  Gela- 
tine, says  Berzelius,  does  not  exist  in  the  living  body,  but  several  animal  tissues,  such 
as  skin,  cartilages,  hartshorn,  tendons,  the  serous  membranes,  and  bones,  are  suscep- 
tible of  being  converted  into  it.     See  Gelatine. 

GLUTEN  QCoUe  Vegetale  and  Gluten,  Fr.;  Kleber,  Germ.)  was  first  extracted  by 
Beccaria  from  wheat  flour,  and  was  long  regarded  as  a  proximate  principle  of  plants, 
till  £inho£^  Taddei,  and  Berzelius  succeeded  in  showing  that  it  may  be  resolved  by 
means  of  alcohol  into  three  different  substances,  one  of  which  resembles  closely  animal 
albumine,  and  has  been  called  Zj/mome,  or  vegetable  albumine ;  another  has  been 
called  Gliadine;  and  a  third  Mucine, 

Gluten,  when  dried  in  the  air  or  a  stove,  diminishes  greatly  in  size,  becomes  hard, 
brittle,  glistening,  and  of  a  deep  yellow  colour.  It  is  insoluble  in  ether,  in  fat  and 
essential  oils,  and  nearly  so  in  water.  Alcohol  and  acetic  acid  cause  gluten  to  swell 
and  make  a  sort  of  milky  solution.  Dilute  acids  and  alkaline  lyes  dissolve  gluten. 
Its  ultimate  constituents  are  not  determined,  but  azote  is  one  of  them,  and  accordingly 
when  moist  gluten  is  left  to  ferment,  it  exhales  the  smell  of  old  cheese. 

Some  years  since,  M.  £.  M.  Martin,  of  Vervins,  proposed  to  extract  the  starch 
without  injuring  the  gluten,  which  then  becomes  available  for  alimentary  purposes. 
His  process  is  a  mechanical  one  (resembling  that  long  practised  in  laboratories  for 
procuring  gluten),  and  consists  in  washing  wheat  flour,  made  into  a  paste,  with  water, 
either  by  the  hand  or  machinery. 

The  gluten  thus  obtained  is  susceptible  of  numerous  useful  applications  for  alimen- 
tary purposes.  Mixed  with  wheat  flour,  in  the  proportions  of  30  parts  of  flour,  10  of 
fresh  gluten,  and  7  of  water,  it  has  been  employed  to  produce  a  superior  sort  of  maca- 
roni, vermicelli,  and  other  kinds  of  Italian  pastes ;  and  MM.  Veron  Fr&res,  of  Paris, 
have  made  with  it  a  new  sort  of  paste,  which  they  have  termed  granulated  gluten, 
{gluten  granule). 

GLYCERINE  is  a  sweet  substance  extracted  from  fatty  substances.  It  may  be 
prepared  in  the  utmost  purity  by  the  following  process :  —  If  we  take  equal  parts  of  olive 
oil  and  finely-ground  litharge,  put  them  into  a  basin  with  a  little  water,  set  this  on  a 
sand  bath  moderately  heated,  and  stir  the  mixture  constantly,  with  the  occasional 
addition  of  hot  water  to  replace  what  is  lost  by  evaporation,  we  shall  obtain,  in  a  short 
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time,  a  soap  or  plaster  of  lead.  If,  after  having  added  more  water  to  this,  we  remove 
the  vessel  from  the  fire,  decant  the  liquor,  filter  it,  pass  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through 
it  to  separate  the  lead,  then  filter  afresh,  and  concentrate  the  liquor  as  much  as  pos- 
sible without  burning,  upon  the  sand-bath,  we  obtain  glycerine ;  but  what  remains 
must  be  finally  evaporated  within  the  receiver  of  the  air-pump.  Glycerine  thus  pre- 
pared is  a  transparent  liquid,  without  colour  or  smell,  and  of  a  syrupy  consistence.  It 
has  a  very  sweet  taste.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1*27  at  the  temperature  of  60".  When 
thrown  upon  burning  coals,  it  takes  fire  and  burns  like  an  oiL  Water  combines  with 
it  in  almost  all  proportions ;  alcohol  dissolves  it  readily ;  nitric  acid  converts  it  into 
oxalic  acid ;  and,  according  to  Vogel,  sulphuric  acid  transforms  it  into  sugar,  in  the 
same  way  as  it  does  starch.  By  yeast  it  becomes  acid  bj  the  formation  of  formic  and 
metacetic  acids. 

Its  constituents  are,  carbon  40,  hydrogen  9,  oxygen  51,  in  100. 

Glycerine  is  one  of  the  products  of  the  saponification  of  fat  oils.  It  is  produced  in 
large  quantities  in  the  soap  manufactories  in  a  very  impure  state,  being  contaminated 
with  saline  and  empyreumatic  matters,  and  having  a  very  strong  disagreeable  odour. 
In  order  to  obtain  glycerine  from  this  source,  the  residuary  liquors  are  evaporated  and 
treated  with  alcohol,  which  dissolves  out  the  glycerine.  The  alcohol  having  been 
separated  by  evaporation,  the  glycerine  is  diluted  with  water,  and  boiled  with  animal 
charcoal.  This  process  must  be  repeated  several  times,  or  until  the  result  is  suffi- 
cicntly  free  from  smell.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  obtain  pure  glycerine  from  this 
source,  on  account  of  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  ingredients  usually  employed  in 
making  soap,  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  deprive  of  rancid  odour. 

The  compounds  of  glycerine  with  the  fatty  acids  constitute  the  various  kinds  of  fats 
and  oils,  but  the  base  does  not  appear  to  have  the  same  composition  in  alL  A  certain 
quantity  of  water  appears  to  separate,  and  the  equivalent  of  glycerine  to  be  in  some 
fats  but  half  what  it  is  in  others.  Thus  the  glycerine  of  the  palm  oil  has  the  formula 
C*H*0*,  and  the  glycerine  of  myristine.  or  nutmeg  butter,  C*H*0,  of  which  bodies 
the  common  glycerine  should  he  the  hydrate. 

(jlycerine  is  now  obtained  in  great  quantities  from  palm  oil,  in  the  process  of  puri- 
fication for  candles.  It  is  employed  with  much  advantage  to  preserve  soft  bodied 
animals.  It  is  manufactured  into  soap,  is  administered  internally,  and  is  supposed  to 
possess  highly  nutritive  properties.  It  has  been  employed  in  cases  of  deafness,  and  in 
diseases  of  the  throat.  By  some  it  is  used  to  preserve  collodion  plates  in  a  state  of 
sensitiveness  for  many  days. 

Glycerine  has  many  important  uses  in  the  arts.  The  use  of  it  as  a  soap,  glycerine 
Moapf  is  now  familiar  to  all.  It  may  be  used  for  preserving  articles  of  food,  especially 
such  as  require  to  be  kept  moist,  as  fruits  and  the  like,  in  tin  cases.  Meat  is  said 
to  keep  well  in  glycerine,  and  preserve  its  flavour.  It  is  recommended  to  modellers 
for  keeping  their  clay  moist.  In  the  Technologist^  January  ld5S,  a  process  of 
madder  dyeing  with  the  aid  of  glycerine  is  described.  It  ha%  been  much  used  in 
printing  processes,  especially  for  printiug  receipt  and  postage  stamps.  Vasseurs  and 
Houbigant  patented  an  application  of  glycerine.  They  dilute  it  with  four  or  five 
times  its  weight  of  water ;  with  this,  paper  is  moistened,  and  it  retains  its  moist 
condition  for  any  length  of  time.  It  may  be  introduced  into  the  paper  pulp,  or  it 
may  be  mixed  with  the  ink.  In  either  case  copies  can  be  readily  taken  by  pressure. 
Glycerine  never  freezes,  it  is  therefore  recommended  as  a  lubricant  for  delicate 
machinery,  and  it  has  been  used  for  floating  ships*  compasses,  as  it  will  not  solidify 
in  cold  climates,  or  evaporate  in  hot  ones. 

Amongst  other  purposes  to  which  glycerine  has  been  applied,  it  has  been  substi- 
tuted for  lard,  as  a  basis  for  ointments,  by  forming  a  "  plasma  "  of  glycerine  and  starch. 
Fifty  grains  of  the  Toutles'tnoia  starch  are  to  be  rubbed  with  one  ounce  of  glycerine, 
and  the  mixture  heated  to  240°  for  a  few  minutes,  or  till  it  becomes  translucent  See 
Watts*  "  Dictionary  of  Chemistry." 

GLYCERINE,  NITRO.  In  1847  a  pupil  of  M.  Peloujie*s,  M.  Sobrero,  discovered 
that  glycerine,  when  treated  with  nitric  acid,  was  converted  into  a  highly  explosive 
substance,  which  he  called  nitro- glycerine.  It  is  oily,  heavier  than  water,  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  and  acts  so  powerfully  on  the  nervous  S)  stem  that  a  single  drop 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  tongue  will  cause  a  violent  headache  which  will  last  for 
several  hours.  This  liquid  seems  to  have  been  almost  forgotten  by  chemists,  and  it 
is  only  recently  that  M.  Nobel,  a  Swedish  engineer,  has  succeeded  in  applying  it  to  a 
very  important  branch  of  his  art — namely,  blasting.  From  a  paper  addressed  by  him 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  we  learn  that  the  chief  advantage  which  this  substance 
— composed  of  one  part  of  glycerine  and  three  parts  of  nitric  acid — possesses,  is 
that  it  requires  a  much  smaller  hole  or  chamber  than  gunpowder  does,  the  strength 
of  the  latter  being  scarcely  one-tenth  of  the  former.  Hence  the  miner's  work,  which, 
according  to  the  hardness  of  the  rock,  represents  from  five  to  twenty  times  the  price 
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of  the  gunpowder  used,  is  so  short  that  the  cost  of  blasting  is  often  reduced  by 
50  per  cent  The  process  is  very  easy  ;  if  the  chamber  of  the  mine  presents  fissures, 
it  must  first  be  lined  with  clay  to  make  it  watertight;  this  done,  the  nitro-glycerinu 
is  poured  in  and  water  after  it,  which,  being  the  lighter  liquid,  remains  at  the  top.  A 
slow  match  with  a  well-charged  percussion  cap  at  one  end  is  then  introduced  into  the 
nitro-glycerine.  The  mine  may  then  be  sprung  by  lij^hting  the  match,  there  being 
no  need  of  tamping.  On  June  7,  1865,  three  experiments  were  made  with  this  new 
compound  in  the  open  part  of  the  tin  mines  of  Altenburg,  in  Saxony.  In  one  of 
these,  a  chamber  34  millimetres  in  diameter  was  made  perpendicularly  in  a  dolomitio 
rock,  60fl.  in  length,  and  at  a  distance  of  14ft.  from  its  extremity,  which  was  nearly 
-vertical.  At  a  depth  of  8ft.  a  vault  filled  with  clay  was  found,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  bottom  of  the  hole  was  tamped,  leaving  a  depth  of  7ft.  One  litre  and 
a-half  of  nitro-glycerine  was  then  poured  in ;  it  occupied  5ft. ;  a  match  and  stopper 
were  then  applied,  as  stated,  and  the  mine  sprung.  The  effect  was  so  enormous  as 
to  produce  a  fissure  50ft.  in  length  and  another  of  20ft ;  the  total  effect  had  not 
been  ascertained,  because  it  required  several  small  blasts  to  break  the  blocks  that 
have  been  partially  detached  by  this. 

In  1865,  M.  Nobel  made  a  scries  of  experiments  with  this  explosive  fluid,  at 
Falmouth,  and  in  some  of  the  Cornish  mines  and  granite  qoarries.  Its  explosive 
powers  were  proved  to  be  enormous.  Its  tendency  to  change,  and  spontaneous  com- 
bustion,  from  which  some  most  disastrous  accidents  have  arisen,  appear  to  place  it  out 
of  general  use.  According  to  Dr.  de  Vry,  nitro-glycerine  is  best  prepared  as  follows : 
100  grammes  of  syrupy  glycerine,  of  specific  gravity  I '262,  are  gradually  added  to 
200  cc.  of  nitric  acid,  of  specific  gravity  1*52,  immersed  in  a  freezing  mixture,  the 
liquid  being  continually  stirred,  the  temperature  being  allowed  to  faU  to  10  centi- 
grades  before  each  fresh  addition,  and  never  to  rise  above  the  freezing  point  of  water. 
A  homogeneous  mixture  having  been  thus  obtained,  200  cc.  of  strong  sulphuric  acid 
are  added,  the  mixture  being  still  kept  at  its  low  temperature.  The  oily  nitro- 
glycerine, which  then  floats  on  the  surface,  is  separated  from  the  acid  liquid  by  a  tap 
funnel.  The  acid  liquid  will  yield  20  grammes  more  of  nitro-glycerine  on  being 
diluted  with  water.  The  nitro-glycerine  thus  obtained  is  dissolved  in  the  smallest 
possible  quantity  of  ether ;  the  solution  is  repeatedly  shaken  with  water  till  the  water 
no  longer  reddens  litmus.  The  ether  is  then  evaporated ;  and  the  remaining  nitro- 
glycerine heated  over  the  water  bath  till  its  weight  remains  constant  There  are 
other  processes ;  they  vary  but  little  from  the  above,  and  the  results  are  not  always 
so  constant. 

Nitro-glycerine  is  a  light  yellow  oily  liquid  of  specific  gravity  1*525 ;  it  is  inodorous, 
with  a  sweet  pungent  aromatic  taste;  when  left  to  itself,  it  frequently  undergoes 
spontaneous  decomposition,  but  when  well  purified  it  may  be  kept  for  a  long  time 
without  decomposition.  At  160^  centigrade,  nitro-glycerine  decomposes  with  evolu- 
tion of  red  vapours,  and  at  higher  temperatures  it  often  explodes  with  shattering  violence, 
sometimes,  if  in  an  open  vessel,  taking  fire  without  explosion.  Recently  prepared 
nitro-glycerine  detonates  when  struck.  Dr.  Gladstone  has  shown  that  hy^ted 
glycerine,  added  to  a  mixture  of  three  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  one  part  of  fuming 
nitric  acid,  forms  a  compound  which  detonates  violently  under  the  hammer,  but 
anhydrous  glycerine  treated  in  the  same  manner  yields  a  non -explosive  body.  Some 
kinds  of  nitro-glycerine  are  decomposed  by  exposure  to  sunshine,  and  it  is  stated  on 
the  authority  of  Mr.  G.  C.  Foster,  that  nitro-glycerine  kept  for  a  fortnight,  no  longer 
exploded  when  struck,  but  it  showed  no  signs  of  decomposition  or  chemical  alteration. 
See  Watts*  *•  Dictionary  of  Chemistry." 

GLYPHOGRAPHY.  A  process  introduced  some  years  since  to  cheapen  wood 
engraving.  A  metal  plate  was  covered  with  a  thick  etching-ground,  and  an  etching 
made  through  to  the  metal  in  the  usual  manner.  Several  coats  of  ink  were  then 
applied  by  means  of  a  small  composition  roller.  This  adheres  only  to  the  varnish. 
When  the  hollows  are  deep  enough,  the  plute  is  placed  in  connection  with  a  voltaic 
battery,  and  copper  is  deposited  in  the  usual  way  (see  Electro- Metallurgy)  ;  the 
result  being  a  plate  with  the  drawing  in  relief     The  process  is  rarely  practised. 

GNEISS  may  be  called  stratified,  or,  by  those  who  object  to  that  term,  foliated 
granite,  being  formed  of  the  same  materials  as  granite,  namely,  felspar,  quartz,  and 
mica. — LyelL 

Gneiss  might  indeed,  in  its  purest  and  most  typical  form,  be  termed  schistose 
granite,  consisting,  like  granite,  of  felspar,  quartz,  and  mica ;  but  having  those  minerals 
arranged  in  layers  or  plates,  rather  than  in  a  confused  aggregation  of  crystals.— ./MAe*. 

In  whatever  state  of  aggregation  the  particles  of  gneiss  may  have  been  originally 
deposited,  we  know  now  that  it  is  a  hard,  tough,  crystalline  rock,  exhibiting  curved 
and  twisted  lines  of  stratification,  and  composed  in  the  main  of  quartz,  felspar,  mica, 
and  hornblende.     Mineralogically  speaking,  it  differs  from  the  granite  rocks  with 
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which  it  is  associated  chiefly  in  this, -that  \i-bilc  the  crystals  of  quartz,  felspar,  &c.,  are 
distinct  and  entire  in  granite,  in  gneiss  they  are  broken,  'water-worn,  and  confusedly 
aggregated.  Hence  the  general  belief  is,  that  gneiss  or  gneissose  rocks  are  but  the 
particles  of  granite  weathered  and  worn,  carried  down  by  streams  and  rivers,  and 
deposited  in  the  seas  of  that  early  period. — Page. 

GOBELIN  MANUFACTORY.  This  establishment,  which  has  been  long  cele- 
brated for  its  tapestry,  took  its  name  from  the  brothers  Gobelin.  Giles  Gobelin,  a 
dyer  at  Paris,  in  the  time  of  Francis  I.,  had  found  out  an  improvement .  in  the  then 
usual  scarlet  dye ;  and  as  he  had  remarked  that  the  water  of  the  rivulet  Bievre,  in  the 
suburbs  of  St.  Marceau,  was  excellent  for  his  art,  he  erected  on  it  a  large  dye  house, 
vhich,  out  of  ridicule,  was  called  FvJie-Gohelins  (^Rabelais).  About  this  period  a 
Flemish  painter,  whom  some  name  Peter  Koek,  and  others  Kl'oek,  and  who  had 
travelled  a  long  time  in  the  East,  established,  and  continued  to  his  death  in  1 550,  a 
manufactory  for  dyeing  scarlet  cloth  by  an  improved  process.  Through  the  means 
of  Colbert,  minister  of  Louis  XIV.,  one  of  the  Gobelins  learned  the  process  used  for 
preparing  the  German  scarlet  dye  from  one  Gluck,  whom  some  consider  to  be  Gulich 
(who  WES  said  to  have  learned  to  d^'e  scarlet  from  one  Kuffelar,  a  dyer  at  Leyden), 
and  others  as  Kloek  ;  and  the  Parisian  scarlet  dye  soon  rose  into  so  great  repute  that 
the  populace  imagined  that  Gobelin  had  acquired  the  art  from  the  devil.  It  is  known 
that  Louis  XIV.,  by  the  advice  of  Colbert,  purchased  Gobelin*s  building  from  his  suc- 
cessors in  1G67,  and  transformed  it  into  a  palace,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Hotel 
Royal  des  Gobelins,  and  which  he  assigned  for  the  use  of  first-rate  artists,  particularly 
painters,  jewellers,  weavers  of  tapestry,  and  others. — Beckmann. 

The  national  manufactory  is  now  alone  remarkable  for  its  production  in  textile 
manufacture  of  some  of  the  finest  works  of  art ;  and  not  only  does  it  excel  in  the  high 
character  of  its  designs,  but  also  in  the  brilliancy  and  permanence  of  its  colours. 

GOLD.  (Eng.  and  Germ.;  Or,  Ft.)  This  metal  is  distinguished  by  its  splendid 
yellow  colour;  its  great  density  »  19*3  compared  to  water  1*0;  its  fusibility  at  the 
S2nd  degree  of  Wedgewood's  pyrometer ;  its  pre-eminent  ductility  and  malleability, 
whence  it  can  be  beaten  into  leaves  only  l-282,000th  of  an  inch  thick;  and  its  insolu- 
bility in  any  acid  menstruum,  except  the  mixture  of  muriatic  and  nitric  acids, — btylcd 
by  the  alchemists  aqua  regia,  because  gold  was  deemed  by  them  to  be  the  king  of 
metals, — or  in  solutions  of  chlorine. 

Gold  is  found  only  in  the  metallic  state,  sometimes  crystallised  in  the  cube,  and  its 
derivative  forms.  It  occurs  also  in  threads  of  various  sizes,  twisted  and  interlaced  into 
a  chain  of  minute  octahedral  crystals ;  as  also  in  spangles  or  rounded  grains,  which 
when  of  a  certain  magnitude  are  called  pepitas.  The  small  grains  are  not  fragments 
broken  from  a  greater  mass;  but  they  show  by  their  flattened  ovoid  shape  and  their 
rounded  outline  that  this  is  their  original  state.  The  spec.  grav.  of  native  gold  varies 
from  13'3  to  17 '7.  Humboldt  states  that  the  largest  pepita  known  was  one  found  in 
Peru  weighing  about  12  kilogrammes  (26^  lbs.  avoird.) ;  but  masses  have  been  quoted 
in  the  province  of  Quito  which  weighed  nearly  four  times  as  much.  Some  of  the 
**  nuggets  '*  from  Australia  have  greatly  exceeded  this. 

Another  ore  of  gold  is  the  alloy  with  silver,  or  argental  gold,  the  electrum  of  Pliny. 
It  seems  to  be  a  definite  compound,  containing  in  100  parts,  64  of  gold  and  36  of 
silver. 

The  mineral  formations  in  which  this  metal  occurs  are  the  crystalline  primitive 
rocks,  the  compact  transition  rocks,  the  trachy tic  and  trap  rocks,  and  alluvial  grounds. 
Sir  Roderick  Murchison  says,  in  his  chapter  On  die  Original  Formation  of  Gold,  in 
his  "Siluria:" — "  We  may  first  proceed  to  consider  the  nature  and  limits  of  the  rich 
gold-bearing  rocks,  and  then  offer  proofs,  that  the  chief  auriferous  wealth,  as  derived 
from  them,  occurs  in  superficial  detritus.  Appealing  to  the  structure  of  the  different 
mountains,  which  at  former  periods  have  afforded,  or  still  afford,  any  notable 
amount  of  gold,  we  find  in  all  a  general  agreement. '  Whether,  referring  to  past 
history,  we  cast  our  eyes  to  the  countries  watered  by  tiie  sources  of  the  Golden  I'agus, 
to  the  Phrygia  and  Thrace  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  to  the  Bohemia  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  to  tracts  in  Britain  which  were  worked  in  old  times,  and  are  now  either 
abandoned,  or  very  slightly  productive,  or  to  those  chains  in  America  and  Australia 
which,  previously  unsearched,  have  in  our  times,  proved  so  rich,  we  invariably  find 
the  same  constants  in  nature.  In  all  these  lands,  gold  has  been  imparted  abundantly 
to  the  ancient  rocks  only,  whose  order  and  succession  we  have  traced,  or  their 
associated  eruptive  rocks.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  also  shown  to  be  diffused 
through  the  body  of  such  rocks,  whether  of  igneous  or  of  aqueous  origin.  The  stratified 
rocks  of  the  highest  antiquity,  such  as  the  oldest  gneiss  and  quartz  rocks  (like  those, 
for  example,  of  Scandinavia  and  the  northern  Highlands  of  Scotland),  have  very 
seldom  borne  gold ;  but  the  sedimentary  accumulations  «  hich  followed,  or  the  Silurian, 
Devonian,  and  carboniferous  (particalarly  the  first  of  these  three)  have  been  the 
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deposits  which,  in  the  tracts  where  they  have  undergone  a  metamorphosis  or  change 
of  structure  by  the  influence  of  igneous  agency,  or  other  causes,  have  been  the  chief 
sources  whence  gold  has  been  derived." 

Gold  is  usually  either  disseminated  through  the  rocks,  often  in  extreme  minuteness, 
or  spread  out  in  thin  plates  or  grains  on  their  surface,  or,  lastly,  implanted  in  their 
cavities,  under  the  shape  of  filaments  or  arborescent  crystallisation.  The  minerala 
composing  gold  bearing  veins  are  either  quartz,  calcspar,  or  sulphate  of  baryta.  The 
ores  that  accompany  the  gold  in  these  veins  are  chiefly  iron  pyrites,  copper  pyrites, 
galena,  blende,  and  mispickel  (arsenical  p3rrites). 

In  the  ores  called  auriferous  pyrites,  this  metal  occurs  generally  in  an  invisible 
form  ;  but  though  invisible  in  the  fresh  pyrites,  the  gold  becomes  visible  by  its  decom- 
position ;  as  the  hydrated  oxide  of  iron  allows  the  native  gold  particles  to  shine  forth 
on  their  reddish-brown  ground,  even  when  the  precious  metal  may  constitute  only  the 
five  millionth  part  of  its  weight,  as  at  Rammelsberg  in  the  Hartz.  In  that  state  it  haa 
been  extracted  with  profit ;  most  frequently  by  amalgamation  with  mercury,  proving 
that  the  gold  was  in  the  native  state,  and  not  in  that  of  a  snlphuret  The  iron  pyrites 
of  Wicklow,  and  of  some  of  our  English  mines,  contain  gold.  After  the  sulphur  of 
the  ore  has  been  separated  in  the  process  of  manufacturing  sulphuric  acid,  the 
residuary  mass,  called  '*  sulphur  cake, '  is  roasted  with  common  salt  This  is  thrown 
into  hot  water,  the  copper  which  is  present  is  dissolved  as  muriate  of  copper.  The 
silver  present  has  been  converted  by  the  roasting  process  into  a  chloride ;  this  is 
dissolved  out  with  a  strong  brine,  from  which  the  silver  is  precipitated  by  zinc.  The 
silver  cake  obtained  in  this  way  is  sold  from  prices  varying  from  6«.  to  ]0«.  theonnce, 
the  additional  sum,  above  5«.  6(/.  the  ounce  for  pure  silver,  being  given  for  the  gold 
it  contains. 

Principal  Gold  Mines. 

Gold  exists  in  the  primitive  strata,  disseminated  in  small  grains,  spangles,  and 
crystals.  Brazil  affords  a  remarkable  example  of  this  species  of  gold  mine.  Beds  of 
granular  quartz,  or  micaceous  specular  iron,  in  the  Sierra  of  Cocaes,  1 2  leagues  beyond 
Villa  Rica,  which  form  a  portion  of  a  mica-slate  district,  include  a  great  quantity  of 
native  gold  in  spangles,  which  in  this  ferruginous  rock  replace  mica. 

The  auriferous  ores  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  composed  of  tellurium,  silver 
pyrites,  or  sulphuret  of  silver,  and  native  gold,  lie  in  masses  or  powerful  veins  in  a  rock 
of  trachyte,  or  in  a  decomposed  felspar  subordinate  to  it  Such  is  the  locality  of  the 
gold  ore  of  Konigsberg,  of  Telkebanya,  between  Eperies  and  Tokay  in  Hungary,  and 
probably  that  of  the  gold  ores  of  Kapnick,Felsobanya,  &c.,  in  Transylvania;  an  arrange- 
ment nearly  the  same  with  what  occurs  in  Equatorial  America.  The  auriferous  veins 
of  Guanaxuato,  of  Real  del  Monte,  of  Villalpando,  arc  similar  to  those  of  Schemnitz 
in  Hungary,  as  to  magnitude,  relative  position,  the  nature  of  the  ores  they  include, 
and  of  the  rocks  they  traverse.  These  districts  have  impressed  all  mineralogists  with 
the  evidences  of  the  action  of  volcanic  fire.  Breislak  and  Hacquet  have  described  the 
gold  mines  of  Transylvania  as  situated  in  the  crater  of  an  ancient  volcano.  It  is 
certain  that  the  trachytes  which  form  the  principal  portions  of  the  rocks  including 
gold,  are  now  almost  universally  regarded  as  of  igneous  or  volcanic  origin. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  primary  source  of  the  gold  is  not  in  these  rocks, 
but  rather  in  the  sienites  and  greenstone  porphyries  below  them,  which  in  Hungary 
and  Transylvania  are  rich  in  great  auriferous  deposits ;  for  gold  has  never  been 
found  in  the  trachyte  of  the  Euganean  mountains,  of  the  mountains  of  the  Vicentin,  or 
of  those  of  Auvergne ;  all  of  which  are  superposed  upon  granite  rocks,  barren  in 
metal. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  ancients  worked  mines  of  gold  in  the  island  of  Ischia,  it 
would  be  another  example,  and  a  very  remarkable  one,  of  the  presence  of  this  metal 
in  trachytes  of  an  origin  evidently  volcanic. 

Gold  is,  however,  much  more  common  in  the  alluvial  grounds  than  among  the 
primitive  rocks  just  described.  It  is  found  disseminated  in  the  siliceous,  argillaceous, 
and  ferruginous  sands  of  certain  plains  and  rivers,  especially  in  their  re-entering 
angles,  at  the  season  of  low  water,  and  after  storms  and  temporary  floods.  On  the 
occurrence  of  gold.  Dr.  Ure  remarks  :  "  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  gold  found  in 
the  beds  of  rivers  had  been  torn  out  by  the  waters  from  the  veins  and  primitive  rocks, 
which  they  traverse.  Some  have  even  searched,  but  in  vain  at  the  source  of  auri- 
ferous streams  for  the  native  bed  of  this  precious  metal.  The  gold  in  them  belongs, 
however,  to  the  grounds  washed  by  the  waters  as  they  glide  along.  This  opinion, 
suggested  at  first  by  Delius,  and  supported  by  Dehorn,  Guettard,  Robitant,  Balbo,  &c., 
is  founded  upon  just  observations.  1.  The  soil  of  these  plains  contains  frequently,  at 
a  certain  depth,  and  in  several  spots,  spangles  of  gold,  separable  by  washing.  2.  The 
beds  of  the  auriferous  rivers  and  streamlets  contain  more  gold  after  storms  of  rain 
upon  the  plains  than  in  any  other  circumstances.     3.  It  happena  almost  always  that 
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gold  is  tound  among  the  sands  of  rivers  only  in  a  very  circumscribed  space  ;  on  as- 
cending these  rivers  their  sands  cease  to  afford  gold :  though  did  this  metal  come  from 
the  rocks  above,  it  should  be  found  more  abundantly  near  the  source  of  the  rivers. 
Thus  it  is  known  that  the  Oreo  contains  no  gold  except  from  Pont  to  its  junction  with 
the  Po.  The  Ticino  affords  gold  only  below  the  I^go  Maggiore,  and  consequently 
far  from  the  primitive  mountains,  after  traversing  a  lake,  where  its  course  is  slackened, 
and  into  which  whatsoever  is  carried  down  from  these  mountains  must  have  been  de- 
posited.  The  Rhine  gives  more  gold  near  Strasburg  than  near  Hasle,  though  the 
latter  be  much  closer  to  the  mountains.  The  sands  of  the  Danube  do  not  contain  a 
grain  of  gold,  while  this  river  runs  in  a  mountainous  region ;  that  is,  from  the  frontiers 
of  the  bishoprick  of  Passau  to  Efferding;  but  its  sands  become  auriferous  in  the  plains 
below.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  Ems  ;  the  sands  of  the  upper  portion  of  this 
river,  as  it  flows  among  the  mountains  of  Styria,  include  no  gold ;  but  from  its  entrance 
into  the  plain  at  Steyer,  till  its  embouchure  in  the  Danube,  its  sands  become  auriferouSi 
and  arc  even  rich  enough  to  be  washed  with  profit. 

The  greater  part  of  the  auriferous  sands,  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  are 
black  or  red,  and  consequently  ferruginous :  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  geolo- 
gical position  of  alluvial  gold.  M.  Napione  supposes  that  the  gold  of  these  feini- 
ginous  grounds  is  due  to  the  decomposition  of  auriferous  pyrites.  The  auriferous  sand 
occurring  in  Hungary  almost  always  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  beds  of  lignites,  and 
the  petrified  wood  covered  with  gold  grains,  found  buried  at  a  depth  of  5.')  yurds  in 
clay,  in  the  mine  of  Vorospatak  near  Abrabanya  in  Transylvania,  might  lead  us  to 
presume  that  the  epoch  of  the  formation  of  the  auriferous  alluvia  is  not  remote  from 
that  of  the  lignites.  The  same  association  of  gold  ore  and  fossil  wood  occurs  in  South 
America,  at  Moco.  Near  the  village  of  Lloro  have  been  discovered,  at  a  depth  of  20 
feet,  lurge  trunks  of  petrified  trees,  surrounded  with  fragments  of  trap  rocks  inter- 
spersed with  spangles  of  gold  and  platinum.  But  the  alluvial  soil  affords  likewise  all 
the  characters  of  the  basaltic  rocks ;  thus  in  France,  the  Cbze  and  the  Gardon,  auri- 
ferous rivers,  where  they  afford  most  gold,  flow  over  ground  apparently  derived  from 
the  destruction  of  the  trap  rocks,  which  occur  in  situ  higher  up  the  country.  This  fact 
had  struck  Reaumur,  and  this  celebrated  observer  had  remarked  that  the  sand  which 
more  immediately  accompanies  the  gold  spangles  in  most  rivers,  and  particularly  in 
the  Rhone  and  the  Rhine,  is  composed,  like  that  of  Ceylon  and  Expailly,  of  black  prot- 
oxide of  iron  and  small  grains  of  rubies,  corundum,  hyacinth,  &c.  Titanium  has  been 
observed  more  recently.  It  has,  lastly,  been  remarked  that  the  gold  of  alluvial  form- 
ations is  purer  than  that  extracted  from  rocks." 

Spain  anciently  possessed  mines  of  gold  in  regular  veins,  especially  in  the  province 
of  Asturias ;  but  the  richness  of  the  American  mines  caused  them  to  be  neglected. 
Julias  Cssar  is  said  to  have  paid  his  enormous  debts,  and  have  added  largely  to  the 
Roman  treasury,  firom  the  wealth  which  he  derived  from  the  Spanish  mines.  The 
Tagus,  and  some  other  streams  of  that  countrv,  were  said  to  roll  over  golden  sands. 
France  contains  no  workable  gold  mines ;  but  it  presents  in  several  of  its  rivers  auri- 
ferous sands.  There  are  some  gold  mines  in  Piedmont ;  particularly  the  veins  of 
auriferous  pyrites  of  Macugnagna,  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Rosa,  lying  in  a  mountain  of 
gneiss ;  and  although  they  do  not  contain  10  or  II  grains  of  gold  in  a  hundred- weight, 
they  have  long  dt'trayed  the  expense  of  working  them.  On  the  southern  slope  of  the 
Pennine  Alps,  from  the  Simplon  and  Monte  Rosa  to  the  valley  of  Aoste,  several  auri- 
ferous districts  and  rivers  occur.  Such  are  the  torrent  Evenson,  which  has  afforded 
much  gold  by  washing;  the  Oreo,  in  its  passage  from  the  Pont  to  the  Po:  the  reddish 
grounds  over  which  this  little  river  runs  for  several  miles,  and  the  hills  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Chivasso,  contain  gold  spangles  in  considerable  quantity. 

In  the  county  of  Wicklow,  in  Ireland,  in  the  year  1796,  some  fine  specimens  of 
gold  were  found,-— one  mass  weighing  twenty- two  ounces.  The  gold  is  found  in  the 
debris  of  the  valley  at  the  base  of  Croghan-Kinshela  ;  and  it  would  appear  to  be  derived 
from  the  granite  of  that  mountain,  or  the  homblendic  greenstones  by  which  it  is  tra- 
versed. Messrs.  Weaver  and  Mills,  however,  prosecuted  extensive  mine  workings  in 
search  of  the  source  of  the  gold  without  any  success.  As  we  have  already  stated, 
the  pyrites  of  Wicklow  contain  gold,  but  no  auriferous  veins  have  been  discovered. 
In  Cornwall  gold  has  been  found  in  the  tin  streams  of  Carnon  vale,  and  Fome  few 
other  spots ;  and  some  of  the  quartz  veins  traversing  the  slate  have  been  foimd 
to  contain  gold.  Many  of  the  gossans  of  the  copper  lodes  are  known  to  have  gold 
in  them ;  but  it  is  only  in  a  lew  rare  instances  that  the  precious  metal  has  been 
separated. 

In  Devonshire,  near  North  Molton,  at  the  Britannia  mine,  gold  has  been  found  in 
small  quantities,  associated  with  the  minerals  of  the  district ;  but  it  has  never  paid  tho 
cost  of  obtaining  it.  In  Scotland  also  gold  has  been  found.  Pennant  says  :  **  In  the 
reigns  of  James  IV.  and  V.  of  Scotland,  vast  wealth  was  procured  in  the  Lead  Hills, 
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trom  tbe  gold  irubed  trom  the  mounuins :  in  the  nign  of  the  latter  not  leu  ibaD  the 
value  of  SOO.OOOJl  etcrliog."  We  are  told  thit  ia  another  tocality  a  piece  of  gold 
weighing  thirt;  aaam  wu  fouod ;  but  we  ciunot  Sod  au}'  good  authority  for  this 


In  North  Wiileg,  the  oldiT  sla'y  rorhi  are  aurifercai  Profeuor  Runny  bu 
eiamined  and  dcatrilwd  the  disltici,  and  eBperiilly  (be  mineral  and  qnarti  veini  of 
Cirm-viscn-isaf  and  Dol-y-frw)  nog,  wliich  contain  gold.  At  Gogofau,  not  far  from 
LlaiidoTet7,  the  Romani  irDrked  for  gold,  the  remains  of  their  workingi  hving  itill 
to  be  diKoTered.  They  have  been  dpicrihed  by  Mr.  W.  Warington  Smyth  in  tha 
Memotra  of  the  Geological  Surrey.  Ai  the  end  of  Ibis  article,  a  paper  devoted  to  tbe 
Britieb  gold  minca  and  atreama  will  be  round. 

There  are  auiiferooa  aarids  in  tome  rivcra  of  Switzerland, aa  the  ReuH  aail  the  Aar. 
In  Germany  no  mine  of  gold  ii  worked,  except  in  the  territory  of  Salzburg,  amid  the 
chain  Dfrnonntaint  which  acparate  the  Tyrol  and  Carinlhio. 

The  mints  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania  are  (he  only  gold  minecofany  importance 
in  Europe;  they  are  remarkable  for  their  poaicion.  the  peculiar  metala  that  accom- 
pany them,  and  their  product,  estimated  at  about  1430  pounds  avoird.  annually.  Tbe 
principkl  onca  are  in  Hungary,  t.  ihoae  of  Kiinigsberg;  (he  native  gold  ia  diue- 
minated  in  ores  of  sulphuret  of  silver,  which  occur  in  small  masses  and  in  veina  in  a 
decomposing  (fclspar  rock,  amid  a  conglomerate  of  pumice,  cnnslituting  a  portion  of 
the  trachylic  formation;  3.  those  of  Boraon.  Scliemniu;  and 3,  of  Felaobunya:  ores 
also  of  auriferous  sulphuret  of  silver  occur  in  veins  of  sienite  and  grrenatone  por- 
phyry i  A,  those  of  Telkehanya.  lo  the  south  of  Kaacbau,  are  in  a  deposit  of  auriferooa 
pyrites  amid  trap  rocks  of  (be  most  recent  formalion. 

In  Transylvauia  the  gold  occurs  in  veins,  ojten  of  great  magnitude.  These  veiot 
have  no  aide  plates  or  wall  atones,  but  abut,  vriihoul  intermediate  gangues,  the  primi- 
tive rock.  They  confitt  of  dt-composlng  qnarti,  ferriferous  limestone,  heavy  spar, 
floor  spar,  and  lulphuret  of  silver.  The  mine  of  Kapnik  deserves  notice,  where  the 
gold  is  associated  with  orpiment,  and  that  of  Vorospalak  ia  granite  rocks  [  (hose  <rf 
OSenbaiiya,  Zalatna.  and  Nagy-Ag,  where  it  is  associated  with  telluriom.  The  last 
is  in  sivnilic  rock  on  the  limits  of  the  trachyte. 

In  Sweden,  (he  mine  of  Edelfon  in  Smoland  mny  be  mentioned,  where  tbe  gold 
occurs  native  and  in  auriferous  pyrites  ;  the  veins  are  a  brown  quanc,  in  a  moontain 
oTfoliaUd  homstone. 

Id  StbeHo,  native  gold  oecnra  in  a  horostone  at  Schlangenberg  or  ZmeofI  and  at 
Zmeino-g'.irsk  in  the  Altai  mountains,  accompanied  with  many  other  orea. 

The  gold  mine  of  Berezovsk  in  the  Ural  monntaina  has  been  long  known,  coniit^t- 
ing  of  paitialfy  dtampmed  auri/enmi  pyrilai,  disseminated  in  a  vein  of  greasy  quana. 
This  is,  according  to  Murchiaon,  "  the  only  work  at  which  subterraaean  mining  in  the 
■olid  rock  is  atill  practised;  there  the  ahatt  traverses  a  mass  of  apparently  metamor- 
phosed and  orjBtalliue  matrii  called  '  baeaitt'  resembling  a  decomposed  granite  with 
veins  of  quarts,  in  which  »ome  gold  is  disseminated."  About  i8aO,a  very  rich  deposit 
of  native  gold  was  discovered  on  the  eaBtem  aide  of  the  Ural  mountaina,  disseminated 
at  BOLiie  yards  deep  in  an  argillaceous  loam,  and  accompanied  with  (he  dibrii  of 
rocks  which  usually  compose  Ihe  auriferoua  allnvinl  soils,  aa  greenstone,  aerpi'ndive, 
protoxide  of  iron,    corundum,   &c.     The   rivers   of  this  district  posses*  auriferous 

At  the  Soimanofsk  mines,  south  of  Miask,  great  piles  of  ancient  drift  or  gravel 
having  been  removed  for  the  extraction  of  gold,  the  eroded  edges  of  highly  inclined 
crystalline  limeaiones  have  been  exposed,  which,  from  being  mach  nearer  the  centre 
of  Ihe  chain  Lhan  the  above,  are  probably  of  Silurian  or  Devonian  age.  It  is  tioia 
the  adjacent  eruptive  serpentinous  masses  and  slaiy  rocks  b  that  Ihe  gold  shingle  c 
(uauallj  most  auriferous  near  the  surface  of  the  abraded  rock  o)  has  been  derivt'd. 


The  tops  of  the  highly  inclined  beds  a  ar     n  fa         nnded  off  and    he    n    nt 
butwecQ  them  worn  into  holes  and  cavitie     as  f  by  v  ry  pow     fu    a      on  of  wa 
Now  here,  as  at  Berezovsk.  mammoth  remains  have  been  bnnd.     They  were  odged 
in  the  lowest  part  of  the  excavation,  at  the  spot  mnrked  ai,  and  at  about  tiny  fei'( 
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encfttli  the  originml  tarfaee  of  overlying  coarse  grayel  c,  before  it  was  removed  by  the 
rorkmen  A-om  the  Tacant  space  under  the  dotted  line.  The  feeble  inflaencc  of 
he  ftremma  (n)  which  now  flow,  in  excavating  even  the  loose  shingle  is  seen  at 
he  ipot  marked  o,  the  bed  of  the  rivulet  having  been  lowered  by  humoH  labour 
"•^  its  natural  level  o  to  that  marked  ii  for  the  convenience  of  the  diggers.  — 


^  U  was  from  the  in  fillings  of  one  of  the  gravelly  depressions  between  those  eleva- 
kn,  aoath  oi  Miaak,  that  the  largest  lamp  uf  solid  gold  was  found,  of  which  at  thut 
Hm  (1894)  there  was  any  record.  This  **pepita**  weighs  ninety -sir  pounds  troy, 
ui  is  stiU  exhibited  in  the  museum  of  the  Imperial  School  of  Mines  at  St.  Peters- 


Tke  quantity  of  gold  raised  in  Russia  during  five  years  tras  as  follows  . — 

1847 1700  poods. 

1848 1660     „ 

1849 1530     „ 

1850 1490     „ 

1851 1266     ^ 

7646 

XmI  to  about  296,932  lbs.  troy  in  five  years.— Z>cft<rM  on  Gold,  R.  Hunt, 
The  lotal  production  of  gold  in  Russia  has  of  late  years  been  as  follows : 

{Ural^  Eastern  and  Western  Silferia.) 

GoTernment  Minct.     PrUatfi  Mines.  ToUl. 

1860 111,984  665,986  767,870 

1861 105,959  643,159  749,118 

1869 102,857  640,885  752,742 

OS. 

1847  (the  year  of  maximom  production)    -        -        -        •        .    961,616 
1859  (the  year  of  minimum  production)     -        -        .        .        .    720,320 

^1w  largest  single  prodnction  in  1860  was  from  the  Aurora  Stream  Works  on  the 
iperiTer,  in  the  Jenesei  district,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Rjasonow  &  Co.,  54,020  ounces, 
fj^  to  ^^  fine;  or  at  3/.  15«.  6<L  per  ounce,  yalue  203,925/.  lOt. 

dwts.  gr«. 
In  1823  fhe  sands  washed  in  the  Bcresnf  district  yielded         2     5*6  per  too. 

1861  „  *<  M  »t  0     81 

1828  „  Bugalousk  (N.  Ural.)  1     47 

1830  „  «  «  w  6  18  4 

1860  „  „  M  „  0  20-8 

1861  (first  half  year)       „  Mijask  „  „  0  12-3 

The  force  employed  was  in  1860  : — 

Men.  Women.         "'Slirj"'*     p**^"" 

Mules.         Kiisiues. 

W.  and  E.  Siberia     -        -        -    31,796  919  8,751  — 

UibI 20,352  2,181  8,339  _£ 

Total  52.148  3,100  17,090  4 

The  average  payments  for  royalties  in  the  private  mines  is  7  per  cent 

In  Erman's  "  Archives*'  we  find  that  in  the  year  1851,  the  gold  of  the  Uralian 
ashing  and  amalgamation  works  proJuced  332  poods ;  the  NertAchinsk  works,  67 
loda;  the  remaining  West  and  East  Siberian  washings,  1 107  poods;  the  produce  of  the 
Itai  Mountains  and  of  Nt-rtschinsk  Siberian  works,  39  poods ;  making  1546  poods. 

In  Asia,  and  especially  in  its  southern  districts,  there  are  many  mines,  streams, 
ven,  and  wastes  which  contain  this  metal.  The  Pactolus,  a  small  river  of  Lydia, 
illed  over  such  gulden  sands,  that  it  was  supposed  to  constitute  the  origin  of  the 
ealth  of  Cnatus.  But  th^^se  deposits  are  now  poor  and  forgotten.  Japan,  Formosa, 
eyloo,  Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  the  Philippines,  and  some  other  islands  of  the  Indian 
j«hipelago,  are  rich  in  gold  streams.  Those  of  Borneo  areworked  by  the  Chinese  in 
1  allnvial  soil  on  the  western  coast,  at  the  foot  of  a  chain  of  volcanic  mountains. 

Little  or  no  gold  conies  into  Europe  from  Asia,  because  its  servile  inhabitants  place 
leir  Ibrtnne  in  treasure,  and  love  to  hoard  up  that  precious  metal. 

Mnncrons  gold  mines  occur  on  the  two  slopes  of  the  chain  of  the  Cailas  mountains 
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in  the  Oundt^s,  a  province  of  Little  Thibet.    The  gold  lies  in  qnartx  veins  which  tra- 
verse a  very  crumbling  reddish  granite. 

Africa  was,  with  Spain,  the  source  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  gold  possetied  bj 
the  ancients.  The  gold  which  Africa  still  brings  into  the  market  is  always  in  diut« 
showing  that  the  metal  is  obtained  by  washing  the  alluvial  soils.  None  of  it  is  col- 
lected in  the  north  of  that  continent ;  three  or  four  districts  only  are  remarkable  for 
the  quantity  of  gold  they  produce. 

The  first  mines  are  those  of  Kordofan,  between  Darfour  and  Abyssinia.  The 
negroes  transport  the  gold  in  quills  of  the  ostrich  or  vulture.  These  mines  seem  to 
have  been  known  to  the  ancients,  who  considered  Ethiopia  to  abound  in  gold.  Hero- 
dotus relates  that  the  king  of  that  country  exhibited  to  the  ambassadors  of  Cambyses 
all  their  prisoners  bound  with  golden  chains. 

The  second  and  chief  exploitation  of  gold  dust  is  to  the  south  of  the  great  desert  of 
Zaara,  in  the  western  part  of  Africa,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal  to  the  Cape  of 
Palms.  The  gold  occurs  in  spangles,  chiefly  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  the  beds 
of  rivulets,  and  always  in  a  ferruginous  earth.  In  some  places  the  negroes  dig  pits 
in  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  about  40  feet,  unsupported  by  any  props:  they  do  not  follow 
any  vein  ;  nor  do  they  construct  a  gallery;  but  by  repeated  washings  they  separate  the 
gold  from  the  earthy  matters. 

The  same  district  furnishes  also  the  greater  part  of  what  is  carried  to  Morocco,  Fes, 
and  Algiers,  by  the  caravans  which  go  from  Timbuctoo  on  the  Niger,  across  the  great 
desert  of  Zaara.  The  gold  which  arrives  by  Sennuar  at  Cairo  and  Alexandria  comes 
from  the  same  quarter.  From  Mungo  Park's  description,  it  appears  that  the  gold 
spangles  arc  found  usually  in  a  ferruginous  small  gravel,  buried  under  rolled  pebbles. 
The  third  spot  in  Africa  where  gold  is  collected  is  on  the  south-east  coast,  between 
the  twenty-fifth  and  the  twenty-second  degree  of  south  latitude,  opposite  to  Mada- 
gascar, in  the  country  of  Sofala.  Some  persons  think  that  this  was  the  kingdom  of 
Ophir,  whence  Solomon  obtained  his  gold. 

During  the  last,  and  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  the  richest  gold 
mines  were  found  in  South  America.  It  occurs  there  principally  in  spangles  among 
the  alluvial  earths,  and  in  the  beds  of  rivers ;  more  rarely  in  veins. 

The  gold  of  Mexico  is  in  a  great  measure  contained  in  the  argentiferous  veins,  so 
numerous  in  that  country,  whose  principal  localities  are  mentioned  under  the  article 
Silver.  The  silver  of  the  argentiferous  ores  of  Guanaxuato  contains  one  360th  of  its 
weight  of  gold  ;  the  annual  product  of  the  mines  being  valued  at  from  2640  to  3300 
pounds  avoirdupois. 

Oaxaco  contains  the  only  auriferous  veins  explored  as  gold  mines  in  Mexico ;  they 
traverse  the  rocks  of  gneiss  and  mica  slate. 

All  the  rivers  of  the  province  of  Caracas,  to  ten  degrees  north  of  the  line,  flow  over 
golden  sands. 

Peru  is  not  rich  in  gold  ores.  In  the  provinces  of  Huailas  and  Patax,  this  metal  is 
mined  in  veins  of  greasy  quart?,  variegated  with  red  ferruginous  spots,  which  traverse 
primitive  rocks.  The  mines  called  pacoa  de  oro,  consist  of  ores  of  iron  and  copper 
oxides,  containing  a  great  quantity  of  gold. 

All  the  gold  furnished  by  New  Grenada  (New  Colmnbia)  is  the  product  of  wash* 
ings  established  in  alluvial  grounds.  The  gold  exists  in  spangles  and  in  grains,  dis- 
seminated among  fragments  of  greenstone  and  porphyry.  At  Choco,  along  with  the 
gold  and  platinum,  hyacinths,  zircons,  and  titanium  occur.  There  has  been  found,  as 
already  stated,  in  the  auriferous  localities,  large  trunks  of  petrified  trees.  The  gold 
of  Antioquia  is  20  carats  fine,  that  of  Choco  21,  and  the  largest  lump  or  pepitaof  gold 
weighed  about  27}  pounds  avoirdupois.  The  gold  of  Chili  also  occurs  in  alluvial 
formations. 

Brazil  does  not  contain  any  gold  mine,  properly  so  called ;  for  the  veins  containing 
the  metal  are  seldom  worked.  Dr.  Walsh  says  gold  was  first  known  to  exist  in  the 
Brazils  in  1543.  The  Indians  made  their  fishing-hooks  of  it,  and  from  them  it  was 
discovered  that  it  was  found  in  the  beds  of  streams,  brought  down  from  the  mountains. 
But  the  first  ore  found  by  a  white  man  m  that  country  was  in  the  year  1693 ;  this 
discovery  led  to  the  colonisation  of  the  Minas  Geraes,  and  to  all  those  evils  resulting 
from  "  the  cursed  lust  of  gold,"  with  details  of  which  the  history  of  South  America 
abounds. 

It  is  in  the  sands  of  the  Mandi,  a  branch  of  the  Rio- Dolce,  at  Catapreta,  that  the 
auriferous  ferruginous  sands  were  first  discovered  in  1 682.  Since  then  they  have 
been  found  almost  everywhere  at  the  foot  of  the  immense  chain  of  mountains,  which 
runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast,  from  the  5th  degree  south  to  the  30th.  It  is  par- 
ticularly near  Villa  Rica,  in  the  environs  of  the  village  Cociies,  that  the  numerous 
washings  for  gold  are  established.  The  pepittu  occur  in  different  forms,  often  adhering 
to  micaceous  specular  iron.     But  in  the  province  of  Minas  Geraes,  the  gold  occuis 
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alflo  in  Teins,  in  beds,  and  in  grains,  disseminated  among  the  alluTial  loams.  It  has 
been  estimated  in  annual  pr^uct,  by  several  authors,  at  about  2800  pounds  ayoir- 
dupois  of  fine  metal. 

Almost  all  the  gold  formerly  brought  into  the  market  was  fh>m  alluTial  lands,  and 
bad  been  extracted  by  washing;  now  numerous  yeins  of  auriferous  quartz  are 
worked. 

Califomian  Gold  Mines. — The  accident  which  first  rerealed  the  golden  treasures 
of  the  soil  of  California,  is  thus  related  by  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  for  Sep- 
tember, 1852.  Captain  Suter,  the  first  white  man  who  had  established  himself  in  the 
district  where  the  Americanos  joins  the  Sacramento,  having  erected  a  saw  mill  on  the 
former  river,  whose  tail  race  turned  out  to  be  too  narrow,  took  out  the  wheel,  and  let 
the  water  run  freely  off.  A  great  body  of  earth  having  been  carried  away  by  the 
torrent,  laid  bare  many  shining  yellow  spangles,  and  on  examination  Mr.  Marshall, 
his  surveyor,  picked  up  severid  little  lumps  of  gold.  He  and  Captain  Suter  then 
commenced  a  search  together,  and  gathered  an  ounce  of  the  ore  firom  the  sand  without 
any  difficulty  ;  and  with  his  knife  the  captain  picked  out  a  lump  of  an  ounce  and  a 
half  fVom  the  rock.  A  Kentuckian  workman  employed  at  the  mill  had  espied  their 
supposed  secret  discovery,  and  '^hen  after  a  short  absence  the  gentlemen  returned,  he 
showed  them  a  handful  of  the  glittering  dust  The  captain  hired  a  gang  of  fifty 
Indians,  and  set  them  to  work.  The  news  spread,  but  the  announcement  of  the  dis* 
covery  was  received  with  incredulity  beyond  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  But 
presently,  when  large  and  continuous  imports  of  gold  from  San  Francisco  placed  the 
matter  beyond  doubt,  there  ensued  such  a  stir  in  the  States,  as  even  in  that  go-ahead 
region  is  wholly  without  parallel:  numbers  of  every  age  and  of  every  variety  of 
occupation  pushed  for  the  land  of  promise.  Many  were  accompanied  by  their  families, 
and  most  under  the  excitement  of  the  hour  overlooked  their  physical  unfitness,  and 
their  inability  to  procure  necessaries.  The  waters  of  the  Humboldt,  from  their  head 
to  their  **  sink,"  a  space  of  nearly  300  miles,  are  in  the  dry  season  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  alkali :  and  it  was  here  that  they  first  began  to  faint  Some  died  from  thirst, 
others  from  ague,  others  fell  beneath  the  burdens  they  attempted  to  carry  when  their 
last  animal  dropped  into  the  putrid  marsh,  which  grew  thicker  at  every  step.  Beyond 
the  **  sink  "  the  diminished  bands  had  to  encounter  sixty  or  seventy  miles  of  desert, 
where  not  a  blade  of  herbage  grew,  and  not  a  drop  of  pure  water  could  be  procured ; 
and  those  who  pushed  safely  through  this  ordeal  had  still  to  ascend  the  icy  slopes  of 
Sierra  Nevada,  when  the  rigours  of  winter  were  added  to  all  other  difficulties.  At 
different  points,  one  being  almost  in  sight  of  the  golden  land,  overwearied  groups  had 
formed  encampments  in  case  perhaps  some  help  might  reach  them.  It  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  settlers  that  on  hearing  this,  they  strained  their  resources  to  the  utmost 
to  afford  relief.  Yet,  when  all  was  done,  a  sick,  destitute,  most  wretched  horde  of 
stragglers,  was  all  that  remained  of  the  multitude,  who,  full  of  hope  and  spirits,  had 
commenced  the  prairie  journey. 

The  development  of  the  gold  fields  of  California  has  been  so  remarkable,  that  it 
appears  necessary  to  devote  some  space  to  a  consideration  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  auriferous  treasures  are  discovered.  This  cannot  be  better  done  than  by 
quoting  Professor  Blake*s  remarks  on  the  "  Geognosy  of  the  gold  drift  of  California.** 

With  the  exception  of  the  diluvial  strata,  the  whole  geological  formation  of  the 
Sierra  range  consists  of  igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks ;  the  former  are  mostly  por* 
phyritic  in  the  lower  hills,  whilst  higher  up  trachytic  rocks  are  more  frequently  met 
with.  The  metamorphic  rocks  consist  of  micaceous  schists,  slates  both  talcose  and 
micaceous,  metamorphic  sandstones  and  limestones,  with  occasional  beds  of  conglo- 
merate. The  stratified  rocks  have  been  much  displaced:  it  is  rare  to  find  them  with 
a  dip  of  less  than  70%  and  they  are  generally  very  nearly  perpendicular.  The  strike 
of  the  beds  in  that  section  to  which  Professor  Blake*s  observations  have  been  confined 
(between  the  Stanislaus  and  Yuba  rivers)  is  extremely  uniform,  being  from  5^  to  10^ 
W.  of  N.  and  E.  of  S.  The  extent  of  the  diluvial  deposits  is  commensurated,  or 
nearly  so,  with  that  of  the  gold-bearing  region,  in  that  part  of  the  country  which  h« 
has  examined.  They  are  found  in  a  belt  of  land  from  thirty  to  sixty  miles  broad^ 
and  running  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  range ;  and,  from  facts  that  he  has  ascer-* 
tained  from  others,  he  states  that  he  has  no  doubt  but  that  they  exist  throughout  all 
the  gold-bearing  region,  both  north  and  south.  These  diluvial  deposits  are  met  with 
as  we  advance  towards  the  lower  hills  of  the  Sierra,  extending  frequently  some  miles 
into  the  plain.  On  ascending  from  the  lower  hills  towards  the  mountains,  the  diluvial 
beds  no  longer  occupy  the  same  relative  position :  occasionally  deposits  of  rounded 
stones  can  be  found  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  but  when  this  is  the 
case,  their  origin  can  always  be  traced  to  deposits  existing  on  the  tops  of  the  sur^ 
rounding  hills,  from  which  they  have  been  brought  down  by  the  action  of  the  causes 
now  at  work.     As  we  ascend  towards  the  axis  of  the  chain,  these  deposits  beoom« 
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more  extensive,  and  at  a  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  the  lower  hills,  tbej 
are  found  occupying  the  crests  of  almost  all  the  highest  ridges  in  the  country ;  bat 
besides  being  found  on  the  crests  of  the  ridges,  where  their  extent  frequeot-ly  does 
not  exceed  a  few  yards  in  breadth,  they  are  also  met  with  covering  the  extensive 
elevated  flats  which  exist  on  the  benches  between  the  different  watercourses,  forming 
continuous  beds  of  some  miles  in  extent,  which  are  rarely  interrupted  by  the  pro- 
trusion of  any  of  the  older  rocks.  Where  found  in  elevated  situations,  the  lower  hills 
and  valleys  are  entirely  tree  from  them ;  frequently  a  large  section  of  the  country 
will  be  enclosed  fh>m  two  high  ridges  capped  by  deposits,  and  diverging  from  a 
common  point ;  in  the  intervening  space  will  be  seen  many  secondary  ridges,  some- 
times fifteen  or  eighteen  hundred  feet  high,  formed  entirely  of  the  older  rocks,  no 
traces  of  deposits  being  found  on  their  surface,  nor  in  the  ravines  that  lead  from  them. 

The  depth  of  these  deposits  is  extremely  variable.  Sometimes  nothing  more  thao 
a  trace  of  them  in  the  presence  of  a  few  round  pebbles  l3ring  on  the  top  of  a  ridge  is 
found ;  the  valleys  and  ravines  in  the  neighbourhood  containing  their  disintegrated 
elements  in  considerable  quantities.  In  other  instances,  particularly  where  spread 
out  over  the  elevated  flats,  they  are  of  a  moderate  and  pretty  uniform  thickness  for  a 
considerable  distance,  varying  from  two  to  three  feet  to  a  few  inches,  and  this,  too, 
in  positions  where  the  surface  could  not  have  been  exposed  to  any  great  amount  of 
denudation.  They  are  again  found  many  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  composed  of 
superimposed  strata  of  different  mineralogical  constitution,  generally  horizontal  and 
conformable  with  each  other. 

The  localities  where  the  deposits  are  met  with  most  extensively  disclosed,  and  that 
have  been  worked,  are  at  Nevada  and  at  Mokelumne  hill.  At  the  former  place  they 
form  the  crest  of  a  high  mountain  called  the  Sugar-loaf,  full  2,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  Deer  Creek,  the  upper  600  feet  being  formed  entirely  of  diluvial  strata.  At 
Mokelumne  hill  they  are  also  200  feet  deep,  forming  here  also  the  summit  of  a  high 
and  isolated  mountain.  The  elements  of  which  they  are  composed  differ  considerably 
in  different  localities,  although  there  are  through  the  whole  series  many  points  of 
resemblance.  In  the  lower  valleys  and  flats  between  the  ranges  of  the  lower  hills, 
they  appear  to  consist  of  beds  of  gravel,  containing  occasional  boulders  of  quarts  and 
the  harder  rocks.  On  the  elevated  flats  higher  up  in  the  mountains,  the  sur&ce  of 
these  deposits  is  generally  covered  by  a  reddish  loam,  mixed  with  small  gravel ; 
whilst  reposing  on  the  bed  rock,  and  a  few  inches  above  it,  is  found  a  stratum 
containing  large  boulders  and  gravel,  the  boulders  being  principally  quartz.  On 
the  tops  of  the  hills  and  the  crests  of  the  ridges,  where  they  generally  attain  their 
greatest  thickness,  we  find  them  composed  of  many  distinct  strata  lying  nearly 
horizontal  and  conformable  with  each  other,  and  generally  also  with  the  surface  of 
the  underlying  rocks.  In  these  situations  the  most  superficial  stratum  is  composed 
of  a  mass  of  extremely  hard  conglomerate,  containing  principally  traehytic  rocks, 
imbedded  in  a  hard  argillaceous  cement.  It  is  this  hard  stratum  that  has  undoubtedly 
preserved  the  underlying  beds  from  the  destructive  influence  which  has  so  powerfiilly 
acted  on  the  surrounding  rocks. 

At  other  points  the  whole  series  consists  of  conglomerates  and  soft  friable  sandstone. 
In  the  lower  strata,  quartcose  conglomerates,  with  an  argillaceous  cement,  or  loose 
quartzose  gravel,  always  prevails,  with  large  boulders  of  quartz,  weighing  frequently 
two  or  three  tons,  having  their  surface  worn  smooth  and  the  angles  rounded.  The 
deposits  of  the  heavier  rocks  have  been  formed  on  spots  which  were  evidently  lower 
than  the  level  of  the  surrounding  rocks ;  whilst  on  those  parts  which  were  higher  at 
the  time  the  deposits  were  formed,  the  higher  traehytic  rocks  are  found.  As  far  as 
Professor  Blake's  researches  have  extended,  the  more  quartzose  conglomerates  have 
been  invariably  found  on  the  erupted  rocks,  whilst  the  stratified  rocks  which  they 
had  upheaved  were  only  covered  by  the  traehytic  conglomerates.  The  pebbles  of 
which  these  conglomerates  are  composed  present  specimens  of  all  the  harder  rocks  : 
metamorphic  sandstones,  clinkstone,  trap  porphyries,  and  quartz,  make  up  the  larger 
part  of  the  mass.  They  are  all  perfectly  rounded,  but  in  the  lower  deposits  are  so 
soft  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  trap  and  quartz,  they  generally  fall  to  pieces  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  The  strata,  as  before  observed,  are  nearly  horizontal  and  con- 
formable :  if  they  have  any  dip,  it  appears  to  have  been  owing  to  the  slope  of  the 
surface  of  the  rock  on  which  they  were  deposited ;  in  fact,  no  displacement  seems  to 
have  taken  place  in  this  country  since  the  time  of  their  formation.  They  lie  perfectly 
horizontal  over  the  almost  vertical  edges  of  the  upheaved  slate  rocks. 

As  regards  the  mineral  riches  of  these  deposits,  it  would  appear  that  gold  is  found 
Wherever  they  exist  The  ravines  coming  from  the  ridgps  on  which  they  are  found 
are  generally  extremely  rich,  and  always  contain  gold,  even  in  places  where  the 
deposits  themselves  have  been  worked  without  success.  In  some  places  where  they 
have  been  worked,  as  much  as  thirty  thousand  dollars  have  been  taken  from  a  claim  of 
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fifUcD  feet  aquaTe;  and  tbere  are  man;  iattaDMi  where  ten  and  flAcen  thoasand 
Oollara  have  been  uken  fhini  claims  of  the  ume  <iie.  Bat  few  of  thaie  rich  ipoti 
have,  up  to  the  present  time,  been  opened,  jet  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  ihat 
many  «Iill  remain  to  be  diacoTered.  Where  the  depoain  are  found  eitending  over 
a  large  larfaee  on  the  elevated  flats,  gold  isaJwaji  met  witb,  generullj  diSiued  through 
the  gravel  iuunedlatelj'  above  the  rock  on  which  thej  rest. 

AailraUax  Ootd  Mina. — The  diicoTer;  of  (he  greiil  gold  field  in  Aoilralia  to  the 
westward  of  Bathurst,  aboat  ISO  milei  fW>m  Sydney,  waa  offlciull;  made  known  io 
Great  Britain,  by  a  despatch  from  Sir  C.  A.  Fitaroy  to  Earl  Grey,  on  the  181h  Sep- 
lemt>er,  18Gl,manypereoQS  with  a  tin  dish  having  obtained  from  one  to  two  ounces  per 
day.  On  the  35lh  of  May,  he  writes  that  lumps  have  been  obtained  varying  in  weight 
from  one  ounce  to  four  pounds.  On  Ihe29thor  May,  he  wiilea  that  sold  has  been  found 
in  abundaace,  that  people  of  every  claai  are  proceeding  to  the  locality,  that  tbe  field  it 
rich,  and  from  Che  geological  formation  of  the  country,  of  immente  area.  By  assay 
the  gold  is  found  IO  consist  of  91'1  of  that  metal  andabout  8333  of  silver,  with  a  little 
baae  metal;  or  of  £2  carats  in  fineness.  July  ITlh.amassof  gold  weighing  106  pounds 
wM  found  imbedded  in  the  quartz  matrix,  aboal  63  miles  from  Bathurst  i  and  much 
Diore.Juatifyiag  tbe  an^cipations  formed  of  tha  vast  riuhneai  and  extent  of  the  gold 
field  in  this  cotony.  This  magnificent  Ireaiare,  the  property  at  Dr.  Kerr,  surpassed 
the  largest  mass  found  io  California,  which  was  SS  ponuda ;  and  that  in  Huasia,  which 
was  70  pounds,  now  in  the  museum  at  St  Petovhorg.  One  partj^  of  aii  persona  got 
at  the  same  time  400J^  in  ten  days  by  means  of  a  quicksilver  machine  i  and  a  party  of 
three,  who  w^re  unsucceasfnl  fbr  seven  daya,  obtained  in  fire  days  more  than  2U0 

Numerous  diimi  have  been  made  by  persons  who  have  thought  that  they  bad 
given  the  first  indications  of  gold  in  Australia.  To  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  is,  how- 
ever, due  the  merit  of  pointing  oat  that  gold  might  probably  be  found  in  Australia, 
long  befure  it  waa  known  in  Europe  that  gold  eiiiled  in  that  imporlaut  colony.  Sir 
Roderick  Muichisonthns  gives  us  the  facts  :^"  Having  io  the  year  1844  recently 
returned  from  the  auriferous  Ural  mountains.  I  had  the  advantage  of  examining  the 
nnmerous  specimena  collected  by  my  friend  Count  Slrselecki  along  the  eastern  chain 
of  Aostrslia.  Seeing  the  great  similarity  of  (he  mcks  of  those  two  distant  countrii'S. 
I  could  have  little  difficulty  in  drawing  a  parallel  between  them;  in  doing  which  I 
was  naturally  struck  by  the  cireumstance  Ihat  no  gold  had  yet  been  found  in  the 
Australian  niige,  which  1  termed  in  anticipation  the  ■  Cordillera,' impressi'd  with 
the  cDDviclion  that  gold  would,  sooner  or  later,  be  found  in  the  great  British  Colony. 
1  learnt  io  IS4G  with  saciafaction  that  a  specimen  of  the  ore  had  been  discovered.  I 
thereupon  encouraged  the  unemployed  miners  of  Cornwall  to  emigrate,  and  dig  for 
gold  as  they  dugfor  tin  in  the  gravel  of  their  own  district.  These  uoi  ices  were,  as  far 
as  1  know,  the  first  printed  documents  relating  to  Australian  gold." 

August  2Sth,  18S  l.Lienlenanl- Governor  C.  J.  I.alrobe  announced  to  Earl  Grey  from 
MelbouTue,  the  discovery  of  large  deposits  of  gold  in  that  district  of  the  colony.  In  i 
second  rarliamentary  blue  book,  issued  Febmary  3.  1852,  it  is  staled  that  79,340  ounces 
<>fgold,worlh257,855(.  7St  had  been  previously  forwarded  to  EngLind;  and  that  the  gold 
fields  of  the  colony  of  Victoria  rival,  if  they  do  uol  exceed  in  value,  the  first  discovered 
gold  fields  of  New  South  Wales  g  the  total  value  being  then  300,000^  \  and  but  a  little 
lime  afterwards  about  half  a  million  sterling.  Mr.  E.  Hargravet.  commissioner  for 
Crown  lands,  announced  from  Bathurst,  that  no  part  of  California  which  he  had  seen 
lias  produced  gold  so  ^nerally  and  to  auch  an  extent  as  Summerhilt  Creek,  the  Turoo 
Hirer,  and  its  trlhutariea. 

For  the  purpose  of  conveying  a  correct  idea  of  the  conditions  under  which  the 
fircatcit  quantity  of  the  Australian  gold  oecnrs,  three  plans  have  been  selected  from 
different  diitriets.      The  first  of  these  [Jig.  920)  represents  a  longitudinal  section 


along  the  course  of  the  weM  qnaiU  vein  in  the  Claoes  gold-mining  field. 
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liere.  as  indicated  by  the  darker  portion!  of  the  wood-cot,  the  qaarti  Tein  shown  in 
BeclioD,  with  the  shafla  lunk,  and  the  leTels  driven  upon  it  The  lighter  ponioni  of 
the  figure  resting  on  the  quHrtzose  rocli  1>  an  auriferous  drift ;  uid  on  the  left  of  the 
Bcelion  the  great  basaltic  formation  is  shown. 

Fig.  921  IS  a  section  of  a  portion  of  the  Ballarat  gold-field.  It  is  an  east  and  wed 
•ectlon  from  the  Red  Sire&lt-lcad  across  Post  office  Hill.  White  Flat,  the  township  of 
ilallarat  West,  and  the  quarli  reef  west  of  the  township;  and  it  showi  the  aarifenitf 
drift,  schist,  qnirtz,  and  basalt  formations  of  the  district- 


In  those  two  sections  we  have,  therefore,  all  the  conditions  shown  at  the  processes 
if  mining  on  (he  q-aajtz  lodes  and  in  the  alluvial  deposits. 

Fig  9!3  is  a  section  from  the 
Bnroondars  and  Bulleen  gold 
mines  a  few  miles  from  the  ca- 
pital of  Victoria.  It  is  tlie  east 
and  west  section  of  the  Carlton 
F  late  quarts  reei^  and  is  maiQly 
given  to  illustrate  the  unskilful 
nnd  daugeroDB  canditi6n  of  man; 
of  the  workings  nudertalien  bj 
men  who  have  no  experience  in 
subterranean  operations.  The 
'    *  shaft,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  is 

about  40  feet  deep ;  and  the  reef 
dips  witli  the  solid  strata  at  an 
,  anplt  of  about  60  degrees  to  the 

1  he  wall  of  the  sliaft  at  A  is 

not  supported  on  the  foolaall  by 

props     an  4     proper     limbcrinft, 

which  It  should  be,  as  indicated 

he  frame  work  at  d  are  both  eiceedingly  insecure, 

n  a  very  important  working  where  almost  every 

^ ^  ..  ...     .        gold  and  also  antimony  and  iron.     AtthepoinlF 

the  quartz  reef  was  exceedingly  rich  and  there  it  branches  off  into  small  strings, 
yielding  S2  ounces  of  gold  to  the  ton. 

It  ia  not  nectssar)-  here  to  trace  the  progress  of  gold-mining  in  this  colony.  The 
quantity  of  gold  discovered  and  exported  has  been  enormous.  Some  eiceedingly 
large  "nuggets"  have  been  found;  one  in  Forest  Creek,  weighing  27  lbs.  Cos,  ISdwts. 
and  the  Welcome  Kugget,  weighinn  2517  ok.  16dwls. 

The  Gotd-Fieldi  of  BrilUA  CWirnifcia.— "  That  the  auriferoDS  deposits  of  this 
region  are  spread  over  a  considerable  scope  of  country  is  apparent  ttota  the  fact 
that  paying  diggings  have  already  been  found  oD  the  Fraser  River,  exteoding 
from  Fort  Hope  almost  to  Fort  Ateiaoder,  a  coutinunua  distance  of  nearly  400 
miles.  Among  the  tributaries  of  this  stream,  Thompson  and  Bridge  Rivers  are 
known   to  be  auriferous.    Little  or  no  search  has  been   made   as   yet  for  drift 
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diggings  or  quartz,  though  there  are  abundant  indications  that  both,  of  a  paying 
character,  exist  Fine  ledges  of  quartz,  in  fact,  present  themseWes  almost  every- 
-where,  though  no  thorough  examination  has  been  made  of  their  quality.  The 
banks  of  Bridge  River  consist  of  alternate  strata  of  slate  and  quartz  rock,  the 
most  faTOurable  possible  geological  formation  for  gold.  I  would  venture,  then, 
after  haying  seen  considerable  of  the  mines  in  this  quarter,  to  express  the  confident 
opinion  that  they  will  prove  sufficiently  extensive,  productive,  and  lasting  to 
warrant  a  large  immigration  to  this  country  in  the  ensuing  season,  and  that  British 
Columbia  is  destined  to  become  another  great  gold-producing  region,  ranking  next 
to  California  and  Australia  in  the  amount  she  will  hereafter  annually  yield  of  this 
precious  commodity. 

Such  is  a  general  view  of  the  gold- producing  districts  of  the  world. 

The  Gold  Mines  of  North.  Wcuea  having  acquired  a  large  share  of  attention,  it  has 
been  thought  desirable  to  insert  the  following  notice  from  the  pen  of  a  gentleman 
who  has  most  industriously  investigated  the  quartz  lodes  of  Merionethshire* 

The  existence  of  gold  in  the  British  Isles  was  known  at  a  Tery  remote  period  of 
history,  and  it  is  certain  that  many  adventurers,  in  crazy  craft,  came  to  this  country 
in  search  of  metallic  wealth.  Julius  Cssar,  probably,  invaded  these  islands  more 
for  the  acquisition  of  supposed  riches  than  the  conquest  of  a  rude  and  barbarous 
people.  This  opinion  is  strengthened,  if  not  confirmed,  by  the  expression  of 
Galgacus,  whilst  attacking  the  Caledonians,  '*  Britain  produces  gold,  silver,  and  other 
metals,  the  booty  of  victory."* 

A  celebrated  *'  Triad "  makes  three  Welsh  chieftains  the  enviable  possessors  of 
golden  cars,  and  Meyrick  reasonably  infen  from  this,  that  gold  mines  were  worked 
by  the  Welsh  ( Cymri),  at  a  very  early  period.t 

The  style  of  the  golden  weapons,. torques,  bracelets,  &c.,  that  have  been  found  at 
various  times  is  very  simple,  and  quite  unlike  the  style  of  ornamentation  of  the  early 
Christian  period ;  it  is  therefore  naturally  inferred  that  they  belonged  to  a  time  long 
anterior  to  that 

It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  Romans  actually  discovered  gold  in  Wales,  and 
wrought  it  too :  for  independently  of  the  statement  of  Tacitus,  just  quoted,  there  are 
evidences,  plenty,  of  Roman  mine- works  where  gold  must  have  been  the  principal, 
if  not  the  sole  object  of  exploration.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  is  Oogofan, 
in  Caermarthenshire.J  This  gold-mine  is  situate  on  the  banks  of  the  Cothy,  and 
forms  part  of  the  grounds  of  Dolau-Cothy.  Here  a  quartz-lode  has  been  **  worked 
open  to  the  day,"  and  levels  driven  170  feet  through  the  slate.  The  officers  of  the 
Geological  Survey  discovered  gold  here,  and  a  metallurgical  workshop.  Amongst 
other  things  a  beautiful  gold  necklace  was  found,  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
Mrs.  Johunes,  the  wife  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  the  property  belongs.  Other 
instances  might  be  cited,  in  proof  of  the  former  existence  of  gold  in  tolerably  large 
quantities  in  many  parts  of  these  islands.§ 

Strabo  coincides  with  Tacitus,  as  to  the  precious  metals:  but  Csesar  makes  no 
mention  of  gold  and  silver.  Cicero  (b.c.  106)  says,  '*  In  Britannia  nihil  esse  audio 
neque  auri  neque  argenti ;"  ||  and,  in  another  epistle  (ad  attic)  he  says,  "  it  was  well 
known  that  not  a  single  grain  of  silver  could  be  found  in  the  island."  The  statements 
of  Cicero  do  not,  however,  tally  with  subsequent  history,  and  are  contradicted  by 
Camden  and  other  modem  authorities.  Probably  there  is  not,  and  never  was,  gold 
and  silver  enough  discovered  in  Britain  to  be,  as  Tacitus  thought,  *'  the  price  of 
victory ;  ^  yet  the  comparative  scarcity  of  precious  stones  at  the  time  would  tend  to 
preinduce  a  desire  to  possess  in  quantity  the  next  best  representatives  of  value,  the 
precious  and  the  baser  metals. 

Cimboline,  prince  of  the  Trinobantes,  had  a  coinage  of  gold.  This  was  supposed 
to  bcr  made  of  British  gold,  obtained  in  Essex,  but  the  Essex  gold  mine  is  exceedingly 
problematical.^ 

An  idea  appeara  constantly  to  have  prevailed  that  the  gold  of  this  country  was 
by  no  means  of  insignificant  quantity  or  value.  The  "  avarice  of  kings  "  and  the 
exigencies  of  State, as  soon  as  possible,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  laid  claim  not  only 
to  all  the  gold  and  silver  found,  but  to  all  the  baser  metals  as  well.  These  pretentions 
were,  however,  subsequently  abandoned,  and  the  crown  was  divested  of  all  rights  in 

*  **  Fert  Britannia  aurum  et  argvntum  et  alia  metalla  pretium  victori* }  gignit  et  oceanus  margarita 
fed  tulfusca  et  liTentia.**— Tacltua,  Vita  AgricjUe,  cap.  xiC 

t  History  and  Antiqaitiet  qf  the  Cotmiy  qf  Cardttatukire.    1810. 

t  "  Note  on  the  Gogofaoor  Osofnu  lUne,  near  Pumptant  in  Caermarthenshire."  By  W.  W.  Smytb, 
M.  A..  Memoirt  qftke  Geologicai Survey  qfthe  United  Kingdom. 

$  S»e  "  Lectures  on  Goli,"  delffcred  In  the  MuMom  of  Fraaical  Geology. 

II  F.pist.  ad  Famil. 

1  Sir  John  Pcttui,  tbdAue  R  gaits. 
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minerals,  except  gold  and  silver ;  these  precious  metals  being  retained,  as  it  'was  said, 
"for  the  purposes  of  coinage,  and  to  support  the  dignity  of  the  crown."*  That 
great  legal  authority.  Sir  Edward  Coke,  laid  down  the  law,  "  that  veyns  of  gold  and 
silver  in  tbe  grounds  of  subjects  belong  to  the  king  by  his  prerogative,  for  they  are 
Royall  mines,*'!  and  the  Justices  and  Barons  in  the  *'  Great  Case  of  Mines  **  ^1568) 
unanimously  agreed,^  *'  That,  by  the  law,  all  mines  of  gold  and  silver  within  the 
realm,  whether  in  the  lands  of  the  queen  or  her  subjects,  belong  to  the  queen  by 
prerogative,  with  liberty  to  dig  and  carry  it  away."  And  so  firmly  was  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  crown  thus  established,  that  it  was  agreed  that  a  royal  mine  could  not  be 
severed  fn)m  the  crown  ;  but  the  judges  overruled  this.  The  only  doubt  existing  in 
the  time  of  Elizabeth  was  whether,  if  gold  and  silver  were  found  intermixed  with 
the  baser  metals,  the  whole  became  a  royal  mine  ? 

Some  contended  that  any  quantity  of  gold  or  silver  so  found  was  sufficient,  whilst 
others  held  the  opinion  that  the  gold  and  silver  must  exceed  in  value  the  other 
metals ;  but  the  judges  decided  that  even  where  the  gold  or  silver  in  a  mine  of  base 
metals  in,  the  land  of  a  subject  was  of  less  value  than  the  base  metal,  the  mere  circum- 
stance of  its  existence  makes  it  a  royal  mine.  The  uncertainty  of  the  law,  on  this 
decision,  caused  general  distrust,  and  destroyed  to  a  great  extent  this  kind  of 
enterprise;  therefore,  in  the  first  year  of  William  and  Mary  an  act  was  passed 
(cap.  30.)  wherein  it  was  declared  diat  no  mine  of  copper,  tin,  iron  or  lead,  shall 
hereafter  be  adjudged  a  royal  mine,  although  gold  or  silver  might  be  extracted  out  of 
the  same.  This  provision,  also,  was  soon  considered  insufficient,  and  in  the  fifth 
year  of  William  and  Mary,  an  act  was  passed  (c.  6.)  entitled  **  An  Act  to  prevent 
Disputes  and  Controversies  concerning  Royal  Mines,"  wherein  it  was  enacted,  that 
all  persons,  being  subjects  of  the  crown  of  England,  owners  of  mines  within  the 
kingdom  of  England,  dominion  of  Wales,  or  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  wherein  there  is 
copper,  tin,  iron  or  lead,  may  enjoy  &c.  the  same,  notwithstanding  said  mines  may 
be  pretended,  or  claimed  to  be,  royal  mines.  But  by  the  2nd  statute,  the  crown,  or 
any  other  person  claiming  royal  mines  under  the  crown,  has  the  option  of  purchasing 
said  ores  before  removal,  other  than  tin  ore,  in  the  counties  of  Cornwall  and  Devon, 
upon  payment  of  a  price  fixed  by  the  said  act,  viz.  copper,  16/.  ;  tin,  ^ ;  iron,  2/. ; 
and  lead,  9/.  per  ton.  By  the  35  Geo.  III.  c.  134,  the  right  of  preemption  which  is 
given  to  the  crown,  and  those  claiming  under  the  crown,  so  far  as  relates  to  lead, 
can  only  be  claimed  upon  payment  of  25/.  per  ton  instead  of  9/.  as  previously 
fixed. 

From  this  it  would  appear — 1.  That  the  right  of  preemption  given  to  the  crown  is 
limited  to  copper,  iron,  and  lead,  wheresoever  found,  and  to  tin  to  be  found  in  England, 
other  than  in  Cornwall  and  Devon,  if  such  ores  contain  gold  or  silver.  2.  That  the 
rights  of  the  crown  to  all  mines  where  gold  and  silver  exist  intermixed  with  any 
substance  whatever  other  than  copper,  iron,  lead,  or  tin,  remain  unaffected  by  either 
of  the  statutes  of  William  and  Mary.  3.  That  the  rights  of  the  subject  to  all 
mines  of  copper,  lead,  and  tin,  even  if  gold  or  silver  is  found  therewith,  is  confirmed 
by  the  said  statutes,  subject  only  to  the  right  of  preemption  just  stated.  §  But,  if 
any  other  auriferous  ones  bo  discovered,  it  will  be  difficult  to  determine  the  respective 
rights  of  the  crown  and  the  subject  to  such  a  mine,  unless  the  great  case  of  mines 
should  be  adopted  in  favour  of  the  crown.  Under  any  circumstances  there  is  no 
provision  made  for  such  a  discovery.  Independently  of  this,  the  law  is  now  settled, 
that  pure  gold  and  silver,  wherever  founds  are  the  absolute  property  of  the  crown. 
It  is,  however,  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  the  crown  has  no  right  of  entry  upon 
private  lands  to  search  for  its  own  ;  nor  has  it  ever  exercised  its  right  of  preemption 
as  regards  lead  ore  containing  silver.  But,  since  the  gold  discoveries  in  Wales  in 
1854,  the  practice  of  the  office  of  Woods  and  Forests  has  been  nearly  as  follows, 
viz  : — 

1.  AVhere  the  gold  is  found  in  combination  with  other  metals,  the  whoU  of  which, 
with  the  necessary  easements  for  working,  are  vested  in  the  crown,  the  crown  deals 
with  tlie  case  in  the  same  manner  as  an  ordinary  licence  to  search  for  minerals  \  viz., 
30/.  per  annum  minimum  rent,  and  one-twelfth  royalty  on  the  gold. 

2.  Where  the  gold  is  found  in  combination  with  the  minerals  specified  in  the  acts 
of  William  and  Mary,  and  which  are  not  vested  in  the  crown ;  the  crown  proposet 
to  accept  a  royalty  in  lieu  of  the  right  of  preemption, 

3.  Where  the  gold  is  found  in  a  virgin  state,  or  secreted  in  rocks,  and  not  in 
combination  with  the  ores  and  minerals  specified  in  those  act«,  on  land  where  the 

*  Plowden,  33A.     Black.  Cynt.  Slephens's  edit    18r>8,  toI.  ii.  p.  556. 
f  Imt.  132  :  2  Imt.  576.  I861. 

i  S.-e  The  Imw  relating  to  Mines,  Minerali  and  Quarries  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireian:!.     iJjr  .\rundel 
Bo^frs,  Esq. 
i  Rogers  v.  Brcnton,  IC  Q.  B.  49. 
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minerals  are  not  vested  in  the  r.rown — the  crown  requires  the  parties  to  take  a  license 
on  payment  of  a  nominal  annual  rent,  and  a  royalty  upon  the  ffold  raised. 

The  Clogau  and  Cefn  Coch  (Welsh  gold)  mines  are  at  present  -working  under  the 
first  regulation,  at  a  royalty  of  one-twelfth,  and  rent  of  30L  There  is  no  mine 
working  under  the  second,  nor  is  there  likely  to  be,  because  the  auriferous  lead  ore 
^ill  probably  not  be  worth  25^  a  ton,  and  zinc  ore  (blende)  on  private  lands  is  now 
found  to  be  auriferous,  which  appears  to  be  unaffected  by  the  Acts  referred  to.  The 
Castell  Cam  Dochan  mine,  on  the  property  of  Sir  Watkin  W.  Wynn,  Bart,  is 
working  under  the  third  regulation.  The  proprietor  takes  his  royalty  of  one-twelfth 
in  kind,  and  the  crown  demands  and  takes  one-twenty«fourth  in  value  of  the  whole 
quantity  raised.  It  is  obvious,  that  as  a  general  rule,  such  terms  are  far  too  burden- 
some to  encourage  persons  in  this  kind  of  adventure.  It  is  thought  that  if  the  crown 
would  consent  to  impose  a  small  aunual  rental,  and,  say,  a  royalty  of  five  per  cent 
on  the  net  profits,  it  would  be  paid  readily,  explorations  would  be  made  to  a  larger 
extent  by  private  individuals,  and  the  crown  would  be  a  gainer  from  lands,  upon 
which  it  has  now  no  right  of  entry  to  realize  its  own. 

In  England^  gold  has  been  said  on  very  doubtful  evidence  to  exist  in  the  following 
counties :  viz.,  Cornwall,  Devon,  Somerset,  Gloucester,  Worcester,  Salop,  Bedford, 
Derby,  Chester,  Lancaster,  Westmoreland,  Cumberland,  Northumberland,  Durham, 
and  York.  The  tin  streams  of  Cornwall  have  yielded  a  little,  and  very  small 
quantities  have  been  found  in  North  Devon. 

In  Scotland,  it  has  been  found  in  the  following  counties :  vix.,  Satherland,  Aber- 
deen, Fife,  Perth,  Stirling,  Linlithgow,  Lanark,  Dumfries,  Ayr,  Selkirk,  and 
Kirkcudbright.     Lanarkshire  is  said  by  Pennant  to  have  yielded  130,000  ounces. 

In  Ireland,  the  gold-bearing  counties  are  Ix)ndonderry,  Antrim,  Wicklow,* 
W^exford,  and  Kildare.  A  nugget  weighing  22  ounces  vras  found  in  Wicklovr,  and 
said  to  be  the  largest  ever  found  in  £urope.f 

In  Wales,  the  known  gold- producing  counties  are  Carnarvon,  Flint,  Cardigan, 
C^aermarthen,  Pembroke,  and  Merioneth.  Until  recently  Cardiganshire,  probably, 
has  rendered  more  service  to  the  State,  and  profit  to  the  explorers  by  the  production 
of  gold  than  any  other  Welsh  county,  although  Sir  H.  Middleton,  whilst  ostensibly 
working  for  silver  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  and  his  '*  most  loyal  chemist  and  miner- 
alogist Thomas  Bushell,''  did  not  leave  on  record  all  their  knowledge  respecting 
Welsh  gold  and  its  associated  minerals.  X  But  within  the  last  few  years,  Merioneth- 
shire has  taken  golden  honours,  sufiScient,  at  least,  to  make  them  noteworthy. 
Hence  an  especial  reference  to  the  gold  mines  of  that  county. 

There  are  several  claimants  for  the  honour  of  having  been  the  earliest  of  the 
Welsh  gold-finders  of  later  times.  Mr.  O'Niell,  in  1836,  is  said  to  have  found  it  at 
Cae  Mawr,  and  Mr.  James  Harvey,  afterwards,  at  Berthllwyd.  Captain  Roberts 
snys  he  discovered  it  before  either.  But,  undoubtedly,  Mr.  Arthur  Dean  must  be 
allowed  to  take  the  lead.  In  1843,  Mr.  Dean  discovered  some  rich  gold  ores  at 
Cwmheisian,  and  boldly  stated,  in  the  face  of  national  disbelief,  that  *'  a  complete 
system  of  auriferous  veins  existed  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Snowdonian  or 
Lower  Silurian  formations  of  North  Wales.'*  § 

Mr.  Dean,  and  after  him  Mr.  Clement,  worked  about  500  tons  of  the  Cwmheisian 
minerals,  and  obtained  at  the  rate  of  more  than  half  an  ounce  of  gold  to  the  ton. 
Tiie  proprietor  Mr.  Bruin  was  nnable  to  carry  on  the  works,  and  then  the  gold 
question  slumbered  until  ten  years  afterwards,  when,  at  the  Clogau  mine,  a  pile  of 
**  poor  copper  ore  "  was  found.  This  grass-grown  refuse  was  carefully  examined  by 
Mr.  J.  C.  Goodman  of  Dolgelley,  who  discovered  that  it  really  contained  less  of 
cx)pper  than  of  gold.  Some  of  the  stones  weighing  several  pounds,  had  gold 
disseminated  throughout  In  one  beautiful  specimen,  now  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Readwin,  there  is  the  mark  of  a  boring-iron,  which  has  passed  through  the 
solid  gold.  Some  of  this  '*  poor  copper  ore  *'  was  put  to  the  test,  and  Mr.  Goodman 
obtained  14^  ozs.  of  gold  from  100  lbs.  weight  A  stone  weighing  Scwt  was  taken 
from  the  lode,  stamped  and  sold  for  5s,  per  pound  weight. ) 

Such  novel  and  interesting  facts  as  these  naturally  gave  rise  to  the  most  extra- 
vagant expectations  as  to  the  ultimate  value  of  the  discovery.  The  quartz-lodes  of 
Uie  district  were  indiscriminately  attacked  by  the  hanmiers  of  ardent  gold-seekers. 

«  See  "  Smyth,  on  the  Mines  of  Wicklow."~Af^m^/rf  6fol.  Surtry  oj Great  Britain. 

t  "  British  Gold,  with  especial  reference  to  the  Gold  Mines  of  Merionethtbire."  By  R.  Hunt.  F.R.S. 
Quarterly  Jtnt mat  qf  Science,  ISGS. 

t  The  Gold  Discoveries  qf  Meriottcth.    By  T.  A.  Readwin,  F.G.S.   186a 

§  Notice  respecting  the  discovery  of  Gold  Ores  in  Blerionethkbire,  North  Wales.  Bj  Arthur 
Dean,  C.  R.     British  Association  Keports,    1S44. 

II  "  Oil  tlic  Occurrence  of  Gold  in  Heriooetbshire."  Dy  T.  A.  Readwin,  F.G.S.  Brit,  Assoc.  Reports. 
1861. 
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The  crown  got  a  small  harvest  by  granting  gold-licenses,  and  a  good  deal  of  rash 
speculation  and  loss  was  the  necessary  consequence. 

Much  weight  was  attached  to  Sir  Roderic  Murchison's  Australian  prophecy,  and 
that  record^  opinion  of  his,  in  the  SUuria,  that  **  the  most  usual  position  of 
gold  is  in  quartzose  vein-stones  that  traverse  altered  palseosoic  states,  frequently 
near  their  junction  with  eruptive  rocks,  whether  of  igneous  or  of  aqueous  origin." 
And  it  was  a  remarkable  coincidence,  that  the  gold  at  Clogau  was  found  at  the 
junction  of  the  Cambrian  sandstones,  and  the  Lingula  flags  of  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks 
near  an  eruptive  bar  of  porphyritic  greenstone. 

About  this  time,  a  valuable  paper  appeared  in  the  TransactioM  of  the  Geological 
Society  of  London,  in  which  the  geology  of  this  problematical  district  is  described  at 
greai  length  by  Professor  Ramsay,  Local  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great 
Britain.* 

Of  course,  this  became  an  era  of  joint-stock  speculation,  and  companies  were 
formed  tor  working  Clogau,  Cwmheisian,  and  other  mines,  containing,  or  supposed  to 
contain,  auriferous  minerals. 

Eventually,  the  rich  Clogau  mine  became  the  subject  of  two  chancery  suits,  and 
the  other  mines,  one  after  another,  collapsed,  after  ineffectual  attempts  to  extract  gold 
by  various  means  of  amalgamation. 

The  vexed  question  again  lay  dormant  until  18.57  and  1858,  when  the  Vigra  and 
Clogau  mines  were  sold  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  bought  by  Messrs. 
Readwin  and  Williams,  who,  with  a  few  other  enterprising  persons,  set  them  to  work  for 
copper  and  gold,  with  Captain  John  Parry  as  mine  agent  The  Dolfrwynog,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Cambrian  mines  were  also  started  to  work  for  gold. 

About  this  time  Professor  Ramsay,  referring  to  the  discoveries  of  gold  at  these 
mines,  wrote,  '*  In  the  Ural  mountains,  South  Australia,  Canada,  and  other  parts  of 
the  world,  gold  occurs  in  .rocks  of  the  same  general  age,  and  apparently  under  the 
same  circumstances.'*!  There  was,  however,  nothing  of  importance  discovered  until 
the  end  of  1859,  when  several  bunches  of  gold  were  found  in  the  forebreast  of  a 
shallow  level,  on  the  south  side  of  the  gold-lode  at  Clogau,  and  early  in  the  following 
year,  the  gold  appeared  associated  with  yellow  copper-ore  and  telluric-bismuth, 
generally  diffused  throughout  the  lode,  and  visible  fix>m  the  top  of  the  level  to  the 
bottom. 

This  discovery  was  the  signal  for  the  resuscitation  of  several  dormant  gold  mines, 
and  the  creation  of  a  host  of  new  schemes,  all  of  which  have  suspended  operations, 
with  the  exception  of  Clogau,  in  several  cases,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  paucity 
of  gold,  as  of  the  difficulty  of  extracting  it  by  the  means  at  command. 

The  neighbourhoods  of  Dolgelley  and  Bala  at  present  appear  to  comprise  all  the 
known  Merioneth  gold  mines,  and  the  following  particulars  thereof  are  chiefly 
compiled  from  papers  on  this  subject  in  the  British  Association  Reports,  by  Mr. 
Readwin,  who  treats  of  them  as  being  in  the  Dolgelley  and  Bala  districts.^  Accord- 
ing to  this  writer,  the  Dolgelley  district  is  bounded  by  the  river  Mawddach,  the  Great 
Llawllech  or  Merioneth  anticlinal  range,  and  the  river  Camlan,  to  which  may  be 
added  a  continuation  of  three  or  four  miles  further  NE.,  following  the  junction  of 
the  Cambrian  sandstones,  and  the  Lower  Silurian  Lingula  flags  of  the  geological 
survey,  and  included  in  the  survey-maps,  75  S.E.,  and  the  upper  part  of  59  N.E. 

The  geological  features  of  the  district  are  now  too  well  known  to  require  more 
than  a  repetition  of  the  general  statement,  that  the  rocks  are  of  the  Cambrian  and 
Lower  Silurian  series,  forming  a  junction  in  a  very  sinuous  course,  and  frequently 
cut  through  by  narrow  bands  of  porphyritic  greenstone.  The  district  is  full  of 
faults,  and  the  metalliferous  veins  have  a  general  bearing  N.E.  and  S.W.,  with  an 
underlie  to  the  N. 

There  is  a  continuation  of  rocks  of  precisely  the  same  character  for  a  distance  of  six 
or  seven  miles,  running  in  a  N.E.  direction  to  Castell  Carn  Dochan  in  the  Bala 
district§ 

It  may  be  here  noted,  that  during  the  various  explorations,  gold  has  been  found 
associated  with  iron  pyrites,  blende,  galena,  heavy  spar,  copper-pyrites,  clay-slate, 
Silurian  shale,  quartz,  telluric  bismuth,  tetradymite,  carbonate  of  lime,  talcose-schist, 
iron  oxide,  grey  copper-ore,  phosphate  and  arsenate  of  lead,  and  orpiment.  It  has 
also  been  found  in  pepitas,  and  nearly  pure  in  quartz,  or  alloyed  with  from  10  to  20 
per  cent  of  silver,  Q  and  a  little  copper  and  platinum. 


*  On  the  Geology  qf  the  Gold-bearing  Dittrict  q/  Merionethshire.    By  Profeisor  A.  C.  lUmftay. 
t  Mon-^>fn'Mph  ID  the  Geologist.    February.  I85S.    By  Professor  Ramsay.  F.R.S.  &c. 

*  See  Brittsh  Association  Reports,  1861,  fH63,  1863.  1864,  &  1865.    Papers  by  T.  A.  Readwin.  F.G.S. 
See  Maps,  Geol.Sunr.  74  S.W.  &  75  S.B. 

H  List  of  gold  ores  from  Merionethshire,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Readvin,  International  Exhibition,  1862. 
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A  Dumber  of  yery  beaatiAil  and  rich  specimens  were  exhibited  at  the  International 
Exhibition  1862,  by  the  Vigra  and  Clogau  Company,  and  Mr.  Readwin. 

For  convenience,  the  Dolgelley  district  is  divided  into  the  following  sections: 
vis.,  Cwmheistan,  Maesgwm,  Berthilwydd,  Cambrian,  Clogau  and  Vigra,  situate 
severally  in  the  parishes  of  Llanfachreth,  Trawsfynydd,  Llanddwye,  Llaneltyd,  and 
Llanaber. 

Cwmheistan  Section,  At  the  Cwmheisian  mine,  there  is  a  junction  of  fourteen  lodes 
nearly  forty  feet  wide,  and  the  whole  mass  of  lode  itself  is  said  to  contain  gold  in 
small  quantities.  Blende  is  occasionally  found  very  rich  in  gold.  Mr.  Dean  extracted 
148  ounces  from  157^  tons,  and  Mr.  Clement  170  ounces  from  300  tons.  Some 
specimens  have  been  found  by  Mr.  Readwin,  containing  as  much  as  87  ounces  to  the 
ton.  Almost  all  the  known  methods  of  gold  extraction  have  been  tried  at  this  mine; 
but  owing  to  the  great  preponderance  of  sulphides  in  the  mineral,  none  of  them  have 
succeeded.  This  is  a  fact  to  be  regretted,  since  immense  quantities  of  the  lode  itself 
could  be  actually  quarried,  and  there  is  plenty  of  water-power  to  dress  it  in- 
expensively. 

Gwynfynydd  mine  is  opposite  Cwmheisian.  Galena  from  this  mine,  though  poor  in 
silver,  has  assayed  8  ounces  of  gold  to  the  ton.  But  some  blende  in  quarts  associated 
with  arsenide  and  phosphate  of  lead  and  orpiment,  produced  gold  at  the  rate  of  1 56 
ounces  to  the  ton.  Half-a-ton  of  mineral  fh)m  the  '*  Douht-me-not-lode**  gave  by 
amalgamation  9  os.  13  dwts.  of  gold.  There  is  an  unusually  large  number  of  lodes 
opened  on,  varying  in  width  from  1  to  66  feet,  and  gold  can  be  seen  in  the  lodes  at 
the  surface  in  15  different  places.  This  mine  has  an  elevation  of  30O  to  400  feet, 
and  has  belonging  to  it  the  beautiful  waterfalls  Pistil-y-cain,  and  the  Rhiadwr 
Mawddach;  one  with  a  fall  of  123  feet,  the  other  87,  so  that,  commanding  the  water  of 
the  two  rivers,  the  Cain  and  the  Mawddach,  with  an  unlimited  quantity  of  mineral 
procurable  by  means  of  adits,  should  the  bulk  of  the  mineral  prove  auriferous,  large 
operations,  at  comparatively  little  cost,  might  be  carried  on  here,  with  the  prospect 
of  making  a  small  quantity  of  gold  pay  a  profit 

From  about  five  tons  of  lode  stuff,  15^  ounces  of  gold  have  been  extracted. 

Gold  has  also  been  found  in  small  quantities  at  the  Haibd-y-Bach,  Penmaur,  Buarthrae, 
Doledd,  and  Penbryn.  Tyddtfnylwadia  mine  is  situate  exactly  at  the  junction  of  the 
Cambrian  and  Lower  Silurian  rocks,  which  is  distinctly  observable  at  the  top  of 
Pistil- y-Cain.  This  mining  sett  is  full  of  faults.  The  galena  averages  50  to  60 
ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton,  and  from  6  to  1 1  dwts.  of  gold.  A  small  string  of  silver- 
ore  was  found  in  the  deep  level  in  1865,  containing  2,200  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton. 
Some  moss  pulled  fh)m  the  river  side  had  specks  of  gold  attached  to  its  roots.  It 
was  at  this  mine  that  Mr.  Readwin  first  discovered  a  fragment  of  the  trilobite  parad- 
oxides,  many  more  ft-agments  of  which  were  found  afterwards  by  Mr.  £.  Williamson 
and  Mr.  Plant  At  Ce/ndwddwr,  adjoining  Tyddynglwadis,  visible  gold  is  found 
apparently  dispersed  throughout  a  fine  quarts  lode,  and  has  yielded  eight  ounces  of 
gold  from  five  tons  of  lode  stuff. 

At  the  old  DoJfrwynog  mine,  specimens  of  decomposed  quarts  contained  over  400 
ounces  of  gold  to  the  ton.  One  stone  weighing  fifteen  ounces  gave  twelve  ounces  of 
gold. 

The  North  Dolfrwynog  lode-stuff  has  assayed  30  dwts.  to  the  ton.  About  100  tons 
of  alluvium  from  the  east  bank  of  the  Mawddach,  on  this  mine,  was  washed  with  the 
object  of  ascertaining  whether  the  particles  of  gold  found  therein  increased  in  sise 
fi^  the  surface  to  the  bed-rock.  This  was  found  to  be  the  case.  Several  ounces  of 
gold  were  obtained,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  side  of  this  mountain  contains 
gold,  which  might  be  profitably  worked  on  the  erection  of  machinery  to  economise 
labour. 

We8t  Ddfrwynog  adjoins,  and  is  marked  on  the  Ordnance  map,  "  Turf  Copper 
mine,"  from  the  fact  that  a  few  years  ago,  about  £10,000  worth  of  copper  was 
sold  f^om  the  ashes  of  peat,  there  burnt  fV»r  the  purpose.  Quarts  and  yellow 
and  grey  copper-ore  from  this  place  have  assayed  six  ounces  of  gold  to  the 
ton,  and  along  the  east  bank  of  the  Mawddach  the  alluvium  resembles  North 
Dolfrwynog. 

The  Maesgwm  section  is  on  the  western  side  of  the  Trawsfynydd  road,  nearly 
opposite  Tyddynglwadis,  and  includes  Maesgwm,  Ganllwydd,  and  Coed-cy-fair.  At 
GanUicydd  in  1863,  several  masses  of  quarts  were  found  to  contain  visible  gold.  The 
Berthllwydd  section  includes  Berthllwydd  (Ce^n  coch),  Gcitref,  Caegwemog, 
Caemawr,  Benrhos,  Tynybenrhos,  and  Glasdir.  Berthllwydd  mine  is  on  the  summit 
of  the  lofty  ridge  behind  Tynygroes,  on  the  Trawsfjn[iydd  road  from  Dolgelley.  Here 
is  the  *'  grand  champion  lode**  of  the  district,  which  runs  N.N.E.  and  S.S.  W.for  about 
a  mile.    Auriferous  blende  and  galena  are  the  chief  products,  and  some  very  rich 
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Hpecimens  have  been  found,  as  well  as  pepitas  and  fine  gold  dust  in  the  alluvium. 
The  Welsh  Gold  company,  to  whom  this  and  Goitref  and  Caegwemog  mines  be- 
long, have  obtained  (May  30,  1866)  666  ounces  of  gold  from  1982  tons  of  lode- 
stuil  At  Caemawr  adjoining,  the  first  visible  gold  of  the  district  is  said  to  have 
been  discovered.  The  lode-stu£f  assays  9  to  U  dwts.  of  gold  to  the  ton,  and  the 
alluvium  also  contains  gold.  At  Benrhos  and  Tynyhenrhos,  the  alluviuni  con- 
tains specks  of  gold.  At  Ghudir,  above  £15,000  worth  of  copper  ore  has  been 
quarried,  and  extraordinarily  rich  specimens  of  auriferous  copper  and  irou  pyrites 
have  been  found.  At  the  Gam  mine  rich  gold  quartz  has  be^  found  by  Captain 
John  Parry. 

The  Cambrian  section  includes  the  Cambrian  mine,  the  Princess  Alice,  Moel  Tspri, 
and  Cwmabseifian  mines,  which  extend  along  the  road  from  Dolgelley  to  Barmouth. 
The  Cambrian  mine  has  produded  some  very  rich  blende ;  containing  at  the  rate  of 
350  ounces  to  the  ton.  Specimens  of  Silurian  shale  have  been  found  with  the 
appearance  of  having  been  electro-gilt  This  mine  has  been  thoroughly  explored, 
but  without  producing  gold  sufficient  to  pay  for  working.  At  Cwmabseifian,  Moel 
Ispri,  and  the  Princess  Alice  mines,  gold  has  been  found  in  the  quartzose  lode- 
stuff,  associated  with  blende  and  iron  pyrites.  At  the  Prince  of  Wales  mine, 
a  few  large  blocks  of  blende  have  been  broken,  containing  at  the  rate  of  456 
ounces  of  gold  to  the  ton.  From  5  cwts.  of  lode-stuff^  17  os.  of  gold  were  obtained. 
The  preponderance  of  sulphides  here  renders  amalgamation  at  present  wholly 
inoperative. 

The  Mawddach  river  has  been  examined  fVom  Cwmheisian  to  Llaneltyd  Bridge 
by  Mr.  Readwin,  who  found  grain-gold  with  platin-iridium  in  small  quantities. 
Gold  was  also  previously  found  by  the  Hon.  F.  Walpole  and  Sir  Augustus  Webster. 
Professor  Ramsay  suggests,  with  much  reason,  the  possibility  of  gold  being  found  in 
the  "  marine  drift." 

The  Clogau  Section  includes  Clogau,  Garthgell,  Hendreforian,  West  Clogau, 
Maesclawdd  and  TynycomeL 

*'The  Clogau,  St  David,  No.  1  mine  is  certainly  the  richest  gold  mine  ever 
worked  in  the  British  Islands,  and  may  compare  favourably  with  the  quarti-reefs 
of  Australia.  Taking  this  lode  as  a  type  of  the  neighbourhood,  it  will  be  well  to 
describe  it 

The  lode  has  an  average  bearing  15°  N.E.,  and  is  intersected  by  a  very  powerful 
croKS-course  bearing  3(P  N.W.  and  dipping  slightly  S.W.  The  lode  traverses  beds 
of  indurated  Silurian  clay-slate,  which  are  interstratified  with  thick  beds  of  green- 
stone. There  is  also  a  large  greenstone  dyke,  which  is  traversed  by  a  portion  of 
the  lode  for  a  length  of  about  60  &thoms,  until  they  are  intersected  by  a  great  cross- 
course.  Behind  this  cross-course  the  lode  is  extremely  rich  in  gold.  It  should  be 
stated  that  the  lode  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  quartz,  with  here  and  there 
some  carbonate  of  lime.  Throughout  the  quartz,  yellow  copper  ore  is  in  small 
quantities,  disseminated,  as  well  as  gold.  Where  the  gold  is  most  abundant, 
telluric  bismuth  in  fine  silvery  white  grains  is  generally  present,  and  an  opinion 
prevails  that  whenever  that  mineral  is  met  with,  gold  is  near  at  hand.  It  was 
commonly  supposed  that  gold  is  only  to  be  found  near  the  surface.  Mr.  Dean  has 
favoured  us  with  some  notes  on  this  point,  which  are  exceedingly  important  if  all 
the  conditions  have  been  correctly  observed.  Without  comment  Mr.  Dean's  own 
words  are  given ; — 

The  opaque  white  quartz  floors,  which  are  comparatively  poor  in  gold,  alternate 
with  others  of  a  greenish  white  colour,  very  dense,  and  of  a  shining  conchoidal 
fhictnre ;  the  latter  are  the  rich  gold-bearing  floors  :  we  have,  therefore,  alternate 
rich  and  poor  floors.  From  the  dip  of  the  floors  the  deposits  of  gold  appear  indi- 
vidually to  dip  eastward,  but,  as  the  bands  of  clay  slate  forming  the  walls  of  the  lode 
below  the  greenstone  dip  westward  down  to  the  cross  course,  the  succession  of  bunches 
of  gold  in  the  alternate  floors  of  greenish  quartz  follow  the  dip  of  the  clay-slate. 
This  is  an  important  point  in  the  relation  to  the  recurrence  of  rich  deposits  of  gold 
in  depth  below  the  present  bottom.  This  quotation  sufficiently  indicates  the  hypo- 
thesis that,  with  a  recurrence  of  the  same  conditions  in  depth,  rich,  or  perhaps  richer, 
deposits  of  gold  may  be  met  with.  There  is  a  very  close  analogy  between  gold  and 
tin.  It  was  an  opinion,  held  with  much  obstinacy  for  a  long  period,  that  tin  would 
never  be  found  deep  in  the  earth.  Experience  has  now  proved  the  fallacy  of  this, 
for  the  most  abundant  deposits  of  tin  are  now  worked  at  depths  of  between  200  and 
300  fathoms.* 

The  most  remarkable  item  in  Welsh  gold  statistics  is  the  fact  of  9,363  ounces  of 

*  **  British  Gold,  with  Especial  Rprerrnce  to  the  Gold  Minei  of  Merionethshire,**  bjr  Robert  Hunt. 
'•R.S.    Quarterly  Joumaiqf  Science.    18C5. 
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gold  having  been  obtained  from  less  than  40  tons  of  quartz.  It  was  here  that  the 
**  poor  copper  ore  "  referred  to  was  found,  from  which  some  20  tons  had  been  picked, 
sampled,  and  sold  as  **  copper  ore,"  and  probably  several  thousands  of  ounces  of  gold 
were  contained  in  it.  The  St.  Helen  smelters  made  no  report,  but  offered  an 
advance  of  5«.  a  ton  for  as  much  more  of  it  as  could  be  raised.  A  discovery  of  rich 
gold  in  another  lode  has  recently  been  made  of  a  similar  character  to  the  St.  David's 
lode. 

The  gold  obtained  from  the  mine  by  the  present  Company,  to  May  30,  1866,  is 
1 1,663  ounces  from  5,063  tons  of  quarts,  averaging  about  42  dwts.  to  the  ton.  This 
mine  has  had  the  novel  merit  of  paying  dividends  beyond  the  original  cost  of  the 
shares.  At  Garthgell  the  St  David*s  lode  has  been  thrown  and  not  retraced^  at 
1)fnycomel  this  lode  has  not  been  opened  on,  and  at  Hendreforian  and  Maeaclawdi^ 
the  lode-stuff  is  auriferoufi,  but  few  explorations  have  been  made.  At  West  Clogau 
(Llachfraith),  1  ton  of  lode  stuff  gave  17  dwts.  of  gold.  Some  profitless  work  has 
been  done  here.  Mr.  Readwin  found  visible  gold  here  at  nearly  150  fathoms  lower 
than  the  upper  level  at  St  David's  lode. 

The  Vigra  section  includes  Vigra,  Tyddyndu,  North  Vigra,  Nantcoch,  Wellington, 
Fachynys,  and  Llanaber  mines.  At  sil  these  mines  the  lode-stuff  is  auriferous,  but 
it  has  not  yet  been  found  of  commercial  value. 

Bala  district.  At  the  present  time  (1866)  the  gold  discovery  here  is  chiefly 
confined  to  Castell  Cam  Dochan  mine,  near  the  beautiful  lake  of  Bala  (Llyn  Tegid) 
on  land  belonging  to  Sir  Watkin  W.  Wynn,  Bart. 

This  mine  is  situated  about  five  miles  from  Bala,  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  turnpike 
road  leading  to  Dolgelley,  and  about  two  miles  from  the  village  of  Llanuwchliyn. 
There  is  one  auriferous  lode  very  remarkable.  It  runs  nearly  N.E.  and  S.  W.  and 
has  a  dip  to  the  S.  This  lode  is  exposed  to  view  for  about  twelve  fathoms,  showing 
specks  of  gold  nearly  the  whole  distance.  The  lode  stuff  is  generally  free  from 
sulphides.  The  quartz,  unlike  Merioneth  quartz,  resembles  that  at  Clunes,  in 
Australia,  and  some  boulders  have  been  broken  up  and  found  to  contain  specks  of 
visible  gold  throughout  The  upper  portion  of  the  lode  appears  to  have  slipped  over 
the  lower,  and  down  the  face  of  the  hill,  leaving  behind  it  a  record  of  where  it  had 
been,  in  characters  of  gold.  Large  loose  masses  of  greenstone  have  been  found, 
having  incrustations  of  quartz  spangled  with  gold.  The  diltris  yielded  gold  of 
equal  value  with  the  lode-stuff.  This  mine  has  been  properly  opened,  improved 
reduction  machinery  erected,  and  has  made  regular  monthly  returns  of  gold.  The 
quantity  of  lode-stuff  reduced  is  3,500  tons,  and  gold  produced  1,606  ounces 
(Dec.  1866). 

A  brief  reference  to  the  various  modes  of  gold-extraction  used  in  Merionethshire 
will  be  interesting. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  gold-mining  (1843)  at  Cwmheisian,  the  ore  was  findy 
stamped  and  concentrated  by  washing  apparatus,  and  afterwards  amalgamated  by 
arastras  or  smelted.  After  this  the  gold-mines  lay  dormant  until  the  Califomian 
discoveries  in  1853,  when  rich  gold  quartz  was  at  the  same  time  found  at  Clogau. 
The  amalgamating  machines  of  Britten  and  Berdan  were  then  introduced ;  but  H 
was  soon  found  impossible  to  work  auriferous  sulphides  indiscriminately  by  tri- 
turation in  quicksilver.  A  good  deal,  however,  of  the  rich  ore  at  Clogau  was4reated 
in  this  way  with  very  profitable  results ;  but  in  some  cases  rich  ore  yielded  only  a 
small  portion  of  its  contained  gold,  and  generally  much  gold  was  found  in  the 
'*  tailings."  Washing  apparatus  was  erected  at  the  Cambrian  mine,  on  the  Marmata 
plan,  but  with  no  satisfactory  results.  This  method  was  improved  by  Mr.  Belt 
at  the  Prince  of  Wales  mine  by  the  addition  of  shaking  tables,  and  troughs  of 
quicksilver ;  but  the  process  only  partly  succeeded,  there  being  very  little 
gold  in  the  stuff,  and  that  little  associated  constantly  with  heavy  sulphides.  Barrel 
amalgamation  had  been  previously  tried  here,  at  a  great  cost,  but  failed  for  the 
same  reason. 

A  mode  of  triturating  the  ores  in  quicksilver,  having  all  the  vices  of  Berdan,  and 
none  of  its  virtues,  was  introduced  at  the  old  Dolfrwynog  mine,  together  with  an 
old  plan  of  forcing  the  ground  ore  through  a  body  of  quicksilver.  It  is  not  publicly 
known  whether  this  proceeding  was  a  total  failure  or  not  No  gold  appears  to  have 
been  accounted  for,  although  some  of  the  richest  ore  in  Wales  was  found  at  th'S 
mine  at  the  time.  The  sluice-box  principle  was  adopted  at  North  DolfVwynog  on 
the  alluvium,  with  the  object  referred  to;  but  it  was  discovered  that  much  more 
gold  was  lost  than  gained  by  the  pursuit,  and  it  was  discontinued. 

Mitchell's  amalgamators  were  next  introduced  at  Cwmheisian,  which  were  vessels 
of  quicksilver,  through  which  the  ground  mineral  was  intended  to  be  forced 
by  means  of  a  succession  of  screws,  in  order  that  the  particles  of  gold  might  be 
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presented  to  the  greatest  possible  surface  of  quicksilyer,  and  for  a  long  period 
of  time.  This  plan  was  found  utterly  useless  with  minerals  containing  sulphides 
in  excess. 

Sloper's  plan  of  separating  the  metals  bj  specific  gravity  was  also  tried  on  the 
alluvium  by  the  patentee,  at  North  Dolfrwynog,  and  failed. 

In  1862,  Mr.  Mosheimer  introduced  his  machinery  at  Garthgell,  Clogau,  Cwm- 
heisian,  and  Castell  Cam  Dochan.  After  stamping  the  minerals  in  the  usual  way, 
Mr.  Mosheimer  at  that  time  proposed  to  grind  them  in  his  horizontal  pans  with 
heated  quicksilver,  adding  chemicals,  occasionally,  for  the  purpose  of  liberating 
the  gold  from  the  sulphides.  At  Cwmheisian  this  plan  was  useless  because  of 
the  sulphides.  The  quicksilver  constantly  became  "sick,"  dragged  in  strings 
after  the  mullers,  and  lost  apparently  all  its  natural  affinity  for  gold.  Only  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  contained  gold  was  extracted,  and  the  rest  left  in  the 
taiUogs. 

At  Clogau  and  Castell  Cam  Dochan,  however,  the  results  have  been  very  different. 
The  quartz  lodes  at  these  mines  are  comparatively  tree  firom  sulphides,  there  is  a 
little  bismuth  sulphide  found  at  Clogau,  and  a  little  iron  sulphide  at  Castell  Carn 
Dochan— but  at  both  mines,  without  heating  the  quicksilver,  or  Introducing 
chemicals,  the  gold  is  practically  all  extracted;  from  the  richer  minerals  by 
Britten'p,  and  tn>m  the  bulk  by  Mo8heimer*s  machines,  and  probably  this  plan  will 
not  be  superseded. 

At  the  present  time  (Dec  1866)  the  gold  reduction  works  at  Castell  Cam  Dochan 
are  the  most  complete.  There,  the  ore-stufif  as  it  comes  from  the  mine  is  taken 
direct  to  the  stamps,  reduced  very  fine,  the  metalliferous  particles  concentrated  on 
blankets,  the  blanket  sand  further  concentrated,  and  then  amalgamated  in  the 
'*  Mosheimera  "  and  **  Brittens."  All  the  waste  water,  &c.  passes  into  shaking  boxes 
containing  quicksilver,  and  thence  through  a  series  of  Hungarian  pans,  such  as  are 
used  at  Chemnitz.  The  gold  here  being  all  free,  scarcely  a  trace  of  gold  is  ever 
found  in  the  tailings.  The  same  plan,  with  some  modifications,  is  succ^sfully  used 
at  Clogau. 

A  long  experience  has  now  elicited  that  sulphides  of  lead,  arsenic,  antimony, 
sine,  bismuth,  &c.  will  frequently  so  envelope  small  particles  of  gold  with  a  film  or 
tarnish,  that  quicksilver  cannot  touch  it.  The  trituration  of  such  sulphides  in 
quicksilver  generally  destrovs  its  fluidity  and  amalgamating  power,  or  reduces  it  to 
minute  globules,  which,  owmg  to  the  tarnish  they  also  have  by  some  means  acquired, 
refuse  to  re-unite,  and  are  consequently  washed  away  with  &e  ''tailings.'*  Hence 
a  great  loss  of  both  quicksilver  and  gold,  because  generally  these  minute  globules, 
so  washed  away,  are  really  gold-amalgam.  Again,  the  quicksilver  of  oonmierce  is 
very  seldom  in  a  fit  state  for  complete  amalgamation,  even  of  f^  gold,  and  it  is  well 
known  also  that  the  slightest  quantity  of  greasy  matter  will  tarnish  and  render 
useless  until  redistillation  a  large  quantity  of  quicksilver. 

In  1865,  Mr.  W.  Crookes,  F.R.S.  the  discoverer  of  thallium,  proposed  to  remedy 
the  evils  attendant  on  the  trituration  of  sulphides  and  arsenides  in  quicksilver  by  the 
introduction  of  sodium. 

In  laboratory  experiments  the  effects  of  Mr.  Crookes'  discovery  were  very 
conspicuous. 

1.  A  small  quantity  of  sodium  amalgam  added  to  ordinary  quicksilver  greatly 
increased  its  brightness  and  affinity  for  gold. 

2.  A  bar  of  gold  completely  covered  with  tallow  dipped  into  quicksilver  containing 
sodium  was  instantly  amalgamated. 

3.  Greasy  (''sickened")  quicksilver  was  instantly  made  bright  and  clear  by  the 
addition  of  the  sodium  amalgam. 

4.  «  Floured"  quicksilver  immediately  collected  on  the  introduction  of  a  small 
quantity  of  the  sodium  amalgam. 

These  novel  facts  induced  Mr.  Readwin  to  put  the  invention  to  a  crucial  test, 
at  the  Gwynfynydd  mine.  He  thus  writes,  "  I  have  made  a  series  of  experimental 
trials,  which  have  given  me  some  confidence  in  the  utility  of  Mr.  Crookes'  invention. 
I  selected  for  trial  such  auriferous  minerals  from  Cwmheisian,  Tyddynglwadis,  North 
Dolfrwynog,  Gwynfynydd,  Glasdir,  and  other  places,  that  have  always  heretofore 
either  sickened  the  quicksilver,  or  refused  to  give  up,  by  amalgamation,  the  gold 
known  to  be  contained  in  them  by  analysis.  In  no  one  instance,  during  these 
experiments  (some  of  which  were  of  48  houre  duration),  did  I  derange  the  quick- 
silver in  operation,  and  in  every  instance  I  obtained  gold  from  it,  on  distillation. 
The  quantities  of  gold,  of  course,  varied  with  the  samples  of  minerals  treated,  and 
did  not  in  any  way  affect  the  value  of  the  experiments,  the  object  of  which  was 
chiefly  to  prove  whether  heterogeneous  minerals  could  be  treated  by  this  method. 
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yrhen  they  'would  not  submit  to  other  tried  methods.  The  most  remarkable,  aod  in 
mj  opinion  the  most  important,  effect  of  the  sodium,  <was  seen  in  an  experiment  on 
56  lbs.  of  mixed  minerals  from  one  of  the  Gwynfynydd  lodes.  The  gold  in  this  lode 
is  often  visible  and  associated  with  sulphides  of  lead,  zinc,  and  arsenic.  QuicksiWer 
in  its  ordinary  state  was  first  used  in  this  experiment,  which  shortly  became 
completely  "  sickened  "  by  yellow  sulphide  of  arsenic  (orpiment)  and  completely 
coated  the  '*  Britten  **  machine  with  arsenic  amalgam.  Whilst  in  this  state,  sodium 
amalgam  of  about  three  per  cent  strength  was  introduced,  the  quicksiWer  soon 
recovered  its  fluidity,  became  quite  bright  and  clear,  and  on  distillation  yielded 
nearly  two  ounces  of  eold.  I  made  many  other  experiments,  and  in  practice  found 
that,  although  I  was  always  able  to  obtain  gold  by  the  ose  of  sodium  when  I  could 
not  obtain  it  otherwise,  I  discovered  that  an  excess  of  sodium  predisposed  the 
quicksilver  to  take  op  other  metals  to  the  partial  exclusion  of  the  one  most  particu- 
larly desired ;  but  in  all  cases  the  quicksilver  was  kept  quite  bright  and  clear,  and  on 
washing  ont  the  machines,  the  subdivided  particles  were  most  rapidly  reunited,  a 
circumstance  of  itself  of  the  greatest  importance.* 

Mr.  Readwin  believes  that  native  lead  exists  to  a  considerable  extent  in  some  of 
the  minerals,  and  he  shows  that  the  prevalence  of  galena,  &c.  is  the  greatest  hindrance 
in  amalgamation.  If  this  be  so,  and  the  lead  can  be  taken  out  of  the  concentrated 
ores  before  amalgamation  without  losing  the  gold  and  silver,  the  plan  may  possibly 
render  anudgamation  of  the  residue  practicable.  Mr.  Peter  Spence,  of  Manchester, 
proposes  to  calcine  the  sulphides  containing  galena  till  completely  oxidised;  a  portion 
of  the  galena  is  thus  converted  into  sulphate  of  lead,  and  a  portion  into  oxide  of  lead. 
This  oxide  and  sulphate  of  lead  is  then  washed  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  the  sulphate  is  converted  into  a  carbonate.  The  calcined  ore  is  then  put  into  a 
solution  of  caustic  alkali,  the  mixture  is  stirred  for  a  short  time,  the  solution  taken 
off,  and  more  solution  added  whilst  the  oxide  of  lead  remains  ;  the  various  solntionn 
added  together  are  allowed  to  settle,  and  when  perfectly  clear,  drawn  off  into  a  vessel 
into  which  carbonic  acid  can  be  thrown  into  the  solution  and  absorbed  by  it ;  as  the 
carbonic  acid  becomes  absorbed  by  the  solution,  the  soda  becomes  carbonated,  and 
white  lead  is  deposited. 

Now  Mr.  Spence  undoubtedly  can  convert  the  sulphide  into  carbonate  of  lead, 
as  he  proposes,  but  at  present  it  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  extent  the  process  may 
affect  the  value  of  auriferous  and  argentiferous  minerals.  Mr.  Spence  asserts  posi- 
tively, that  by  his  process  the  lead  in  any  ores  can  be  converted  into  white  lead, 
leaving  the  residual  and  accidental  products  for  after-treatment,  according  to  their 
nature  and  value,  and  this  in  a  rapid  and  inexpensive  manner. 

As  to  the  profitable  working  of  auriferous  minerals  in  Wales,  Mr.  Readwin  writes: 
"  After  several  years  of  experimental  effort  to  work  the  gold  minerals  to  a  profit,  I 
am  more  fixed  in  my  opinion  than  ever,  notwithstanding  the  equivocal  position  the 
subject  holds  as  a  commercial  pursuit,  that  gold  mining  can  and  will  be  made  re- 
munerative, if  certain  essential  and  natural  conditions  prevail  at  the  respective  mines : 
firstly,  there  must  be  a  large  and  continuous  quantity  of  the  auriferous  mineral 
cheaply  obtainable  by  means  of  adits  and  tramways ;  secondly,  there  must  be  efficient 
water-power  available  on  the  spot;  thirdly,  there  must  be  no  more  cats  about  the  premises 
than  will  catch  mice.  Under  such  circumstances,  provided  forty  or  fifty  tons  can  be 
raised  per  diem,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  gold  to  the  ton  ought  to  pay  all  costs  of 
reduction,  and  I  think  it  would.  Many  of  the  difficulties  of  amalgamation  can  now 
be  overcome,  by  the  use  of  sodium  or  potassium,  in  some  such  way  as  patented  by 

Mr.  Crookes.**! 

It  remains  to  be  proved  whether,  after  Mr.  Spence*s  process,  the  minerals  can  be 
fVirUier  utilised.  It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  this  possible.  If  the  ores  contain- 
ing sulphur  are  found  in  quantity,  and  concentrated  so  as  to  lessen  the  cost  of  transit, 
then  calcined,  the  lead  sulphide  converted  into  carbonate,  the  sulphur  collected,  the 
sine-oxide  (if  any)  made  into  spelter ;  the  residual  products  thus  obtained  at  an  in- 
considerable cost  may  contain  the  precious  metals  in  quantity  sufficiently  valuable 
to  amalgamate  either  with  or  without  the  use  of  sodium,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Crookei. 
At  all  events,  another  step  appears  to  have  been  gained  towai^  the  solution  of  the 
problem,  "  Can  British  gold  be  worked  to  a  profit?  " 

The  following  returns  of  gold  raised  in  Merionethshire  are  approximately 
correct:— 

•  Since  the  abowe  experiment!  were  tried,  Mr.  Crooket  hai  improved  bit  procesi,  and  thus  avoldi  the 
III  effects  of  an  excess  c4  sodlom,  the  IraproTemenu  have  met  the  approvals  of  Dr.  W.  Allen  Miller 
and  other  high  authorities. 

t  •*  On  the  Recent  Discovery  of  Gold  at  Ownfynydd.  By  T.  A.  Readwio,  F.O.S.  BHHik 
AttoeitUion  Reports^  18G5. 
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The  followinff  statistics  of  gold  will  be  found  of  interest 
Gold  exported  from  Victoria  in  1864:'— 


From  quarts  yeins- 

Alluyial  workings 


OM. 

508,668 
1,041,831 

1,545,449 


dwts. 
5 

i? 
15 


In  addition  to  the  aboye,  311,767  oss.  19  dwts.  of  New  Zealand  gold  haye  been 
shipped  from  Victoria  daring  the  year. 

The  following,  as  illustrating  the  yalne  of  the  anriferons  quarts  worked  in  the 
colony  of  Victoria,  is  yalnable.  It  is  published  in  tiie  Mmeral  StatisiicM  of  Yictoria 
fbr  1864,  by  R.  Brongh  Smyth,  Secretary  for  Biines. 


Avent^  yidd  of  Gold  from  certain  parceU  of  Quartz  cmtked  in  1864  m  tke  various 
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116,852  0 

25,925  18 


433,981     16 


Atorage  yield 

pOTtOD. 
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From  1859  to  1864, 2,409,987*3  tons  of  quarts  haye  been  crushed,  giying  an  ayerage 
of  12  dwts.  10*123  gn,  of  gold  per  ton. 

Average  yidd  of  Gold  from  certain  parceh  of  Quarix  TaiUnge,  Cement,  MuBock,  j(v. 
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Tabh  of  the  quantities  of  Gold  which  may  be  considered  as  having  been  brought  mt9 
the  European  nuirket,  every  year  on  an  average^  from  1790  to  1802. 


Continentt. 

Gold. 

Ancient  Continent. 
Asia :  — Siberia          --.----- 

Africa 

Europe: — Hungary-        ------- 

Salzbourg         --.---- 

Austrian  States,  Harti  and  Hessia,  Saxony,  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  France,  Spain,  &c     •        .        - 

Total  of  the  Ancient  Continent  ------ 

New  Continent. 
North  America-        ----.--- 
South  America : — Spanish  dominions          -        -        .        . 

Braiil 

Total  of  the  New  Continent       - 

Um.  Avoir. 

3740 

3300 

1430 

165 

165 

8800 

2.860 
22,000 
15,400 

40,260 

The  mines  of  America  have  sent  into  Europe  three  and  a  half  times  more  gold,  and 
twelve  times  more  silver,  than  those  of  the  ancieot  continent  The  total  quantity  of 
silver  was  to  that  of  gold  in  the  ratio  of  55  to  1 ;  a  very  different  ratio  from  that  which 
holds  really  in  the  value  of  these  two  metals,  which  is  in  Europe  as  1  to  15.  This 
difference  depends  upon  several  causes,  which  cannot  be  investigated  here  at  length  ; 
but  it  may  be  stated,  that  gold,  by  its  rarity  and  price,  being  much  less  employed  io 
the  arts  than  silver,  the  demand  for  it  is  also  much  less ;  and  this  cause  is  sufficient 
to  lower  its  price  much  beneath  what  it  would  have  been,  if  it  had  followed  the  ratio 
of  its  quantity  compared  to  that  of  silver.  Thus  also  bismuth,  tin,  &c,  though  much 
rarer  than  silver,  are,  nevertheless,  very  inferior  in  price  to  it  Befor<*  the  discovery 
of  America,  the  value  of  gold  was  not  so  distant  from  that  of  silver,  becauKe  since  that 
era  silver  has  been  distributed  in  Europe  in  a  far  greater  proportion  than  gold.  Io 
Asia  the  proportion  is  now  actually  only  1  to  1 1  or  12 ;  the  product  of  the  gold  mines 
in  that  quarter,  being  not  so  much  below  that  of  the  silver  mines  as  in  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

The  total  annual  production  of  gold— exclusive  of  California  and  Australia — at 
present,  has  been  estimated  as  follows : — 

.  "'  Ibt.  aToirdiipoiM. 

From  the  ancient  Spanish  colonies  of  America     -        -        -        .  22,533 

Brazil 1,300 

Europe  and  Asiatic  Russia        ......  13,433 

The  Indian  Archipelago    -.-...-  10,183 

Africa --  30,300 

77,749 
or  about  34^  tons, 
without  taking  into  account  the  quantity  of  gold  now  extracted  from  silver. 

Report  of  the  production  of  Gold  in  California  since  iU  discovery. 


1848  - 

1849  - 

1850  - 

1851  - 

1852  - 

1853  - 


£ 

11,700 

1,600.000 

5,000,000 

8,250.000 

11,700,000 

12,500,000 


1854  - 

1855  - 

1856  - 

1857  - 

1858  - 

1859  - 


£ 
14,100,000 
13,400,000 
14,000,000 
13,110,000 
11,458,375 
11,560,000 


1860  - 

1861  - 

1862  - 

1863  • 

1864  - 


£ 
9,400,000 
10,  25,000 
9.545,500 
8,750,000 
9,435,500 


The  history  of  the  production  of  gold  in  California  and  the  States  of  the  Union,  is 
told  up  to  the  date  given  in  the  following  tables.  These  have  been  supplied  for  this 
work  by  the  obliging  kindness  of  the  late  Mr.  Rockwell,  of  Washington.  Of  late 
years,  especially  during  the  war,  but  little  that  is  reliable  has  been  published. 
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GOLD. 

'3.  Branch  Uict,  San  Fmaci« 


P„l«].                                             Cllton,!.. 

Toul. 

1854      .... 

18.15     .         -         .         - 
1856     -         .          -         . 
185?  to  Jone  30    - 

Tot.l 

10,8«,291-23 

20.860,427-20 
29,209.21824 
12,526,826-93 

Doll.r.. 
1 0,812,28 1-33 
20.860,427-20 
2  9.309,2  IS '24 
12,586.826-93 

T3.438.763'50 

73,43S,7G3-60 

3.  Branch  Mint,  New  Orleans. 


,«.. 

cliSuSt 

ciSl'lni. 

™,. 

Ai.^.. 

».„». 

X,„„»„ 

b;:;;!^. 

TUUI. 

1-        - 

i,m 

iisil 

6  I.BOB 

11 

«77,IM 
«..1S",<B0 

1,006.B7J 

ToUl 

"' 

IG,3IT 

»,G»1 

n,M] 

1L,606.*81-M 

VI9 

7.B0 

"■'"^'■« 

4.  Branch  Hint,  Charlotte,  North  Caral'iDa. 


p„,»,. 

N«..C.ro.l„. 

Snulh  CjiTDlini. 

ClLtiMTlta. 

TM^ 

1838  to  1847 

1,5^9,777 

143,941 

1,678,718 

359.075 

11,710 

37a785 

378,223 

12,500 

390,732 

307,289 

320,289 

25,478 

15,111 

316,001 

1852 

337.604 

04,934 

28.362 

430.900 

227,847 

61,845 

15,465 

305,157 

188,277 

19,001 

6.328 

213.606 

1856 

196,894-03 
157.36518 

14,277  17 

5.817-66 
15,237-35 

216,988-86 
173.592-63 

1857  to  June  30    . 

7S.69e-47 

75,376-47 

Total    . 

4,033,189-68 

366,695-17 

87.321.01 

4,487,205-86 

S.   Branch  Mint,  Dahlonega,  Georgia. 
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C^^. 
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1711,1(0 
4A»!*90 

iJ«.eMnT 
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"»•""■ 

)3,"lll-l'i    «i,6»m|  l.aH,7im!! 
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6.  Assay  Office,  New  York. 


Vbiinte. 


1854 

1845 

18S6 

1897  to 

June  80 


Tout 


Dollars. 
Ib7 
M70 

1.581 


10.996 


North 
GarollnA. 


OolUrs. 
8.916 
8.750 
805-07 

I. 


10.160^ 


Bootli 
Ckroliiuu 


Dollari. 

895 
7.690 
4,06M9 

S.668 


14.730-99 


GtaocfU.     AIaImbm. 


DolUn. 
1.949 
18,100 
41,101-98 

10.451 


65,894*98 


DolUurs. 

*  • 

.850 
988-69 

1.545 


Ten- 


DoUan. 


9,198-69 


GkUforak. 


l^olUr.. 
9.991.457 
95.09A.H96II 
16.599«006*90 

9399.957 


60,676,819-01 


OUmt 


Total. 


I 


>oUari.|^: 

-      -    I  9.1 
1600    ^SC 


DoUari.1    Dollan. 
,997.177 
,0M.686*11 
16.589.199-161 

9.917,886 


1600 


60.781,898-27 


J 


Simtnary  of  the  entire  Depotita  o/Domeatie  Gold  at  the  United  Staiee  Mini  and 

Braneheefrom  IB04  to  the  30th  June  1857. 


Virginia  - 
North  Ca  ollna 
South  Carolina 
Georgia   . 
Tcnneetee 
Alabama  - 
New  Mexico   - 
CallfomU 
Other  Soureet 


IflDtt. 


Philadelphia. 


Dollars. 

1.479,785-50 

4,4O0;i78 
A35.499 

9,874.793-50 
85.568 
54,944 
49.897 
996,889.511-69 
95,740 


Total   .       .  I  985,864.6l4-69 


SaaFran- 
dseo. 


Dollars. 


NtwOrleens. 


78,438.763-60 


Dollars. 

74*1 

16.917 

8.968 

9.719 

77.989 


91,606.461-54 
7,990 


Charlotte. 


DolUrs. 

4.^3,1  f»-68 
866.695-17 


87,891 -01 


73,438,768-60  91,750,391-54    4,487.905-8t 


Dollars. 

99,6»-89 

970.938-91 

4,137,773-98 

49.019-42 

60,699-9 


1, 994,71 9-8S 
951- 


5.897,948-87 


AsMjOfBoe. 


Dollars. 
10.996 
10.160^)7 
14.730-29 
65.894-28 

*  9,lM-62 


60.676,319-01 
1,600 


60,781.828-27 


TotaL 


DolUrs. 
1,490.761 
8,587,098-; 

6i61«,l49* 
80.999-4 
193.984*541 
48X17 
883,873.099-60 
105,581 


402,150,759-76 


Exportt  of  ^d  and  eilver  bollion  from  the  United  States,  as  shown  by  the  annual 
official  reports  on  **  Commerce  and  Navigation,**  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States.  (Prior  to  1855,  the  reports  do  not  show  separately  the  coin  mm 
the  6d?tofi,  and  in  the  following  years  silver  is  not  separated  from  gold,  but  almost  the 
entire  amount  was  undoubtedly  gold.) 

Dollars.  DoUart. 

1855  -         -  34,114,995 

1856  -        -         28,689,946,  of  which  from  S.  Francisco,  6,947,404 

1857  «         -  31,300,980  „  9,922,257 


The  gold,  the  production  of  Foreign  Countries,  imported  into  the  United  States  for 
the  years  ending  30th  Jane,  was  as  follows: — 


Year.  Balllon. 

1852 /608,257 

1853 463,044 

1854 1,720,711 

1855 404,217 

1856 114,289 

1857  -         -       *-        -         •         -  151,585 

1858 179,875 

1859 1,125,350 

1860 1,010,751 

1861 982,000 

1862 1,725,000 

1863 989,525 

1864 1,349,600 


Coin. 
/3,049,802 
1,962,312 
1,311,253 

688,585 

876,046 
6,503,051 
3,496,7.10 

976,057 
1,732,010 
2,500,500 
1,649,000 

897,550 
1,025,750 


Gold,  metaUnrgie  treatment  of. — The  gold  found  in  the  sands  of  rivers,  or  in 
auriferous  soils,  need  not  be  subjected  to  any  metallurgic  process,  properly  speaking. 
The  gold  seekers  separate  it  from  ihe  sands,  by  washing  them  first  upon  inclined 
tables,  sometimes  covered  with  a  cloth,  and  tiien  b^  hand  in  wooden  bowls  of  a 
particular  form.    The  methoda  of  working  vary  in  different  localitiet.    The  people 
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called  Bohemians,  Cigans,  or  Tehinganes,  who  wash  the  auriferous  sands  in  Hungary, 
employ  a  plank  with  24  transverse  grooves  cut  in  its  surface.  They  hold  this 
plank  in  an  inclined  position,  and  put  the  sand  to  be  washed  in  the  first  groove; 
they  then  throw  water  on  it,  when  the  gold,  mixed  with  a  little  sand,  collects 
usually  towards  the  lowest  furrow.  They  remove  this  mixture  into  a  flat  wooden 
basin,  and  by  a  peculiar  sleight  of  hand  separate  the  gold  entirely  ttom  the  sand. 
The  richest  of  the  auriferous  ores  consist  of  the  native  gold  quite  visible,  disseminated 
in  a  gangue,  but  the  veins  are  seldom  continuous  for  any  length.  The  other  ores  of 
this  district  are  auriferous  metallic  sulphides,  such  as  sulphides  of  copper,  silver, 
arsenic,  &c.,  and  particularly  iron. 

The  stony  ores  are  first  ground  in  the  stamping  mill,  and  then  washed  in  hand- 
basins,  or  on  wooden  tables. 

The  auriferous  sulphides  are  much  more  common,  but  much  poorer  than  the  former 
ores  ;  some  contain  only  one  200,000th  part  of  gold,  and  yet  they  may  be  worked  with 
advantage,  when  treated  with  skill  and  economy. 

The  gold  of  these  ores  is  separated  by  two  different  processes ;  namely,  by  fusion 
and  amalgamation. 

The  auriferous  metallic  sulphides  are  first  roasted ;  then  melted  into  mattes,  which 
are  roasted  anew ;  next  fused  with  lead,  whence  an  auriferous  lead  is  obtained,  which 
may  be  refined  by  the  process  of  cupellation. 

When  the  gold  ores  are  very  rich,  they  are  melted  directly  with  lead,  without  pre- 
liminary calcination  or  fusion.  These  processes  are  however  little  practised,  because 
they  are  less  economical  and  certain  than  amalgamation,  especially  when  the  gold  ores 
are  very  poor. 

If  these  ores  consist  of  copper  pyrites,  and  if  their  treatment  has  been  pushed  to  the 
point  of  obtaining  auriferous  rose  copper,  or  even  black  copper  iuclading  gold,  the 
precious  metal  cannot  be  separated  by  the  process  of  liquation,  because  the  gold, 
having  more  affinity  for  copper  than  for  lead,  can  be  but  partially  run  off  by  the  latter 
metal.  For  these  reasons  the  process  of  amalgagnation  is  far  prtfferable.  This  process 
being  the  same  for  silver,  we  reserve  its  full  description  for  that  metal.     See  Silyeb. 

The  rich  ores  in  which  the  native  gold  is  apparent,  and  merely  disseminated  in  a 
stony  gaogue,  are  directly  triturated  with  quicksilver,  without  any  preparatory  opera- 
tion. As  to  the  poor  ores,  in  which  the  gold  seems  lost  amid  a  great  mass  of  iron, 
sulphide  of  copper,  &c,  they  are  subjected  to  a  roasting  process  before  being  amal- 
gamated. This  process  seems  requisite  to  lay  bare  the  gold  enveloped  in  the  sulphurets. 
The  quicksilver  with  which  the  ore  is  now  ground  seizes  the  whole  of  its  gold,  in 
however  small  quantity  this  metal  may  be  present. 

The  gold  produced  by  the  refining  process  with  lead  is  free  from  copper  and  lead,  but 
it  may  contain  iron,  tin,  or  silver.  It  cannot  be  separated  from  iron  and  tin  without 
great  difficulty  and  expense,  if  the  proportion  of  gold  be  too  small  to  admit  of  the  em- 
ployment of  muriatic  acid. 

By  cupellation  with  lead,  gold  may  be  deprived  of  any  antimony  united  with  it. 

Tin  gives  gold  a  remarkable  hardness  and  brittleness ;  a  piece  of  gold,  exposed  for 
some  time  over  a  bath  of  red  hot  tin,  becomes  brittle.  The  same  thing  happens  more 
readily  over  antimony,  from  the  volatility  of  this  metal.  A  two-thousandth  part  of 
antimony,  bismuth,  or  lead  destroys  the  ductility  of  gold.  The  tin  may  be  got  rid  of 
by  throwing  some  corrosive  sublimate  or  nitre  into  a  crucible,  containing  the  melted 
alloy.  By  the  first  agent,  perchloride  of  tin  is  volatilised ;  by  the  second,  ttannate 
of  potash  forms,  which  is  carried  off  in  the  resulting  alkaline  scorisB. 

Gold  treated  by  the  process  of  amalgamation  contains  commonly  nothing  but  a  little 
silver.  The  silver  is  dissolved  out  by  nitric  acid,  which  leaves  Uie  gold  untouched  ; 
but  to  make  this/>arfin^  with  success  and  economy  on  the  great  scale,  several  precautions 
must  be  observed. 

If  the  gold  do  not  contain  fully  two-thirds  of  its  weight  of  silver,  this  metal,  being 
thoroughly  enveloped  by  the  gold,  is  partially  screened  from  the  action  of  the  acid. 
Whenever,  therefore,  it  is  known  by  a  trial  on  a  small  scale,  that  the  silver  is  much 
below  this  proportion,  we  must  bring  the  alloy  of  gold  and  silver  to  that  standard  by 
adding  the  requisite  quantity  of  the  latter  metal     This  process  is  called  quartation. 

This  alloy  is  then  granulated  or  laminated ;  and  from  twice  to  thrice  its  weight  of 
sulphuric  or  nitric  acid  is  to  be  boiled  upon  it ;  and  when  it  is  judged  that  the  solu- 
tion has  been  pushed  as  far  as  possible  by  this  first  acid,  it  is  decanted,  and  new  acid 
is  poured  on.  Lastly,  after  having  washed  the  gold,  some  sulphuric  acid  is  to  be  boiled 
over  it,*which  carries  off  a  two  or  three  thousandth  part  of  silver,  which  nitric  acid 
alone  could  not  dissolve.     Thus  perfectly  pure  gold  is  obtained. 

The  silver  held  in  solution  by  the  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid  is  precipitated  in  the  me- 
tallic state  by  copper,  or  in  the  state  of  chloride  by  sea- salt.    See  Assay,  Metaixuroy. 

Gold  has  less  affinity  for  oxygen  than  any  other  metal.    When  alone,  it  cannot  b< 
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ozidiied  by  any  deg^ree  of  beat  with  contact  of  air,  although  in  combination  with  other 
oxidised  bodies,  it  may  pass  in  a  state  of  an  oxide,  and  be  even  vitrified.     The  pur- 
ple smoke  into  which  gold  leaf  is  converted  by  an  electric  discharge  is  not  an  oxido, 
nr  it  if  equally  formed  when  the  discharge  is  made  through  it  in  hydrogen  gas.    There 
mre  two  oxides  of  gold ;  the  first  or  protoxide  is  a  green  powder,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained by  pouring,  in  the  cold,  a  solution  of  potash  into  a  solution  of  the  metallic 
^Uoride.     It  is  not  durable,  but  soon  changes  in  the  menstruum  into  metallic  gold, 
mad  peroxide.     Its  constituents  are  96*13  metal,  and  3*87  oxygen.     The  peroxide  is 
iMst  prepared  by  adding  magnesia  to  a  solution  of  the  metallic  chloride ;  washing  the 
precipitate  with  water  till  this  no  longer  takes  a  yellow  tint  from  muriatic  acid  ;  then 
digesting  strong  nitric  acid  upon  the  residuum,  which  removes  the  magnesia,  and  leaves 
peroxide  in  the  form  of  a  black  or  dark  brown  powder,  which  seems  to  partake 
of  the  properties  of  a  metallic  acid  than  a  base.     It  contains  10-77  per  cent,  of 
Lygen.     For  the  curious  combination  of  gold  and  tin,  called  the  Purple  Precipitate 
mw  CAMnrs,  see  Gassids,  Pigments. 
GOLD,  ALLOYS  OF.    See  Allot. 
GOLD,  AMALGAM.    See  Amalgam. 

GOLD-BEATERS'  SKIN.  This  skin  is  prepared  from  the  external  or  peritoneal 
coat  of  the  CBCum  or  blind  gut  of  neat  cattle.  The  workman  separates  and  turns 
orer  the  portion  which  encircles  the  junction  of  this  pouch  with  the  rest  of  the 
intestines,  and  draws  it  off  inverted  from  the  other  coats  to  the  length  of  25  or 
30  inches.  It  is  then  immersed  a  short  time  in  a  weak  solution  of  potash,  and  is 
cleaned  by  scraping  upon  a  board  with  a  knife.  When  thus  well  cleaned,  and  by 
soaking  in  water,  £he  piece  is  stretched  up<m  a  kind  of  frame  from  40  to  50  inches 
in  length  and  11  inches  wide,  and  made  of  two  uprights  held  together  by  two  cross- 
pieeet  having  longitudinal  grooves  two  and  a  half  lines  in  width.  The  surface  of 
the  membrane,  which  was  outside  in  the  animal,  is  placed  in  contact  with  the  upper 
part  of  the  f^ame ;  it  is  stretched  in  every  direction,  and  is  glued  to  its  rim.  Another 
■embiane  is  then  stretched  above  the  first  with  its  external  surface  placed  upwards, 
•nd  is  attached  to  it  by  glueing  around  the  edges.  When  dry,  the  membranes  are 
separated  by  running  a  sharp  knife  along  the  gp:x>oves.  Each  strip  is  then  glued 
npoo  a  frame  similar  to  the  first  one,  but  without  a  groove,  and  is  washed  over  with 
a  lolation  composed  of— 

Alum  --------1  ounce. 

Water 2  quarts. 

When  the  surface  is  dried,  a  sponge  dipped  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  fish-glue 
ia  white  wine,  rendered  aromatic  by  cloves,  nutmegs,  or  camphor,  is  passed  over  it. 
When  thii  coating  is  dried,  it  is  covered  with  a  coat  of  white  of  eggs,  and  the  strip 
is  cat  in  pieces  5^  inches  square,  which  are  then  smoothed  out  under  a  press,  and 
made  np  into  leaves. 

A  body  is  given  to  the  pieces  of  gut ;  that  is,  they  are  moistened  with  an  infusion 
of  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  and  other  warm  and  aromatic  ingredients,  in  order  to  preserve 
them;  an  operatioD  repeated  after  they  have  been  dried  in  the  air.  When  the  leaves 
of  akin  are  dry,  they  are  put  in  a  press,  and  are  ready  for  use.  After  the  parch- 
ment, TeUum,  and  gut  membrane  have  been  a  good  deal  hammered,  they  become  unfit 
tor  woriL,  till  they  are  restored  to  proper  flexibility,  by  being  placed  leaf  by  leaf, 
between  leaves  of  white  paper,  moistened  sometimes  with  vinegar,  at  others  with 
white  wine.  They  are  left  in  this  condition  for  three  or  four  hours,  under  com- 
BKMion  of  a  ^lank  loaded  with  weights.  When  they  have  imbibed  the  proper 
aunidity,  they  are  put  between  leaves  of  parchment  12  inches  square,  and  bi^at  in 
that  sitnation  f'^r  a  whole  day.  They  are  then  rubbed  over  with  fine  calcined 
gypanm,  as  the  vellum  was  originally.  The  gut-skin  is  apt  to  contract  damp  in 
Manding,  and  is  therefore  dried  before  being  used. 

OOI%  BEATING.  This  is  the  art  of  reducing  gold  to  extremely  thin  leaves,  by 
beating  with  a  hammer.  The  processes  employed  for  this  purpose  may  be  applied  to 
other  metals,  as  silver,  platinum,  and  copper.  The  Romans  used  to  gild  the  ceilings 
and  walla  of  their  apartments ;  and  Pliny  tells  us,  that  from  an  ounce  of  gold  forming 
a  plate  of  4  fingers  square,  about  600  leaves  of  the  same  area  were  hammered.  At 
the  present  day,  a  piece  of  gold  is  extended  so  as  to  cover  a  space  651,590  times 
greater  than  its  primary  surface  when  cast. 

The  gold  employed  in  this  art  ought  to  be  of  the  finest  standard.  Alloy  hardens 
gold  and  renders  it  less  malleable;  so  that  the  fraudulent  tradesman  who  should 
attempt  to  debase  the  gold  would  expose  himself  to  much  greater  loss  in  the  opera^ 
tiona  than  he  could  derive  of  profit  from  the  alloy. 

The  average  thicknesa  of  common  gold  leaf  is  j^iisus  ^^  '^  ^'^^^ 
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Four  principal  operations  constitute  the  art  of  gold  beating: — 

1.  The  casting  of  the  gold  ingots.  3.  The  lamination. 

2.  The  hammering.  4.  The  beating. 

1.  The  gold  is  melted  in  a  crucible  along  with  a  little  borax.  When  it  has  become 
liquid  enough,  it  is  poured  out  into  an  ingot-mould  previously  heated,  and  g^reased  on 
the  inside.  The  ingot  is  taken  out  and  annealed  in  hot  ashes,  which  both  soften  it  and 
free  it  from  grease.  The  moulds  are  made  of  cast-iron,  with  a  somewhat  concave  in- 
ternal surface,  to  compensate  for  the  greater  contraction  of  the  central  parts  of  the  metal 
in  cooling  than  the  edges.  The  ingots  weigh  about  2  ounces  each,  and  are  }  of  an 
inch  broad. 

2.  The  forcing, — When  the  ingot  is  cold,  the  French  gold-beaten  hammer  it  out  on 
a  mass  of  steel  4  inches  long  and  3  broad.  The  hammer  for  this  purpose  is  called  the 
forging  hammer.  It  weighs  about  3  pounds,  with  a  head  at  one  end  and  a  wedge  at  the 
other,  the  head  presenting  a  square  face  of  1^  inch.  Its  handle  is  6  inches  long.  The 
workman  reduces  the  ingot  to  the  thickness  of  J  of  an  inch  at  most ;  and  during  this 
operation  he  anneals  it  whenever  its  substance  becomes  hard  and  apt  to  crack.  The 
English  gold-beaters  omit  this  process  of  hammering. 

3.  The  lamination. — The  roUera  employed  for  this  purpose  should  be  of  a  most  per- 
fectly cylindrical  figure,  a  polished  surfkoe,  and  so  powerful  as  not  to  bend  or  yield  in 
the  operation.  The  ultimate  excellence  of  the  gold  leaf  depends  very  much  on  the  pre- 
cision with  which  the  riband  is  extended  in  the  rolling  press.  The  gold-beater  desires 
to  have  a  riband  of  such  thinness  that  a  square  inch  of  it  will  weigh  6^  grainc  Fre- 
quent annealings  are  requisite  during  the  lamination. 

4.  Beating. — The  riband  of  gold  being  thus  prepared  uniform,  the  gold-beater  cuts 
it  with  shears  into  small  squares  of  an  inch  each,  having  previously  divided  it  with 
compasses,  so  that  the  pieces  may  be  of  as  equal  weight  as  possible.  The  squares 
are  piled  over  each  other  in  parcels  of  150,  with  a  piece  of  fine  calf-skin  vellum 
interposed  between  each,  and  about  20  extra  vellums  at  the  top  and  bottom.  These 
vellum  leaves  are  about  4  inches  square,  on  whose  centre  lie  the  gold  laminsB  of  an 
inch  square.  This  packet  is  kept  together  by  being  thrust  into  a  case  of  strong 
parchment  open  at  the  ends,  so  as  to  form  a  belt  or  band,  whose  open  sides  are 
covered  in  by  a  second  case  drawn  over  the  packet  at  right  angles  to  the  first  Thus 
the  packet  becomes  sufficiently  compact  to  bear  beating  with  a  hammer  of  15  or  16 
pounds  weight,  having  a  circular  face  nearly  4  inches  diameter,  and  somewhat  convex, 
whereby  it  strikes  the  centre  of  the  packet  most  forcibly,  and  thus  squeezes  out  the 
plates  laterally. 

The  beating  is  performed  on  a  very  strong  bench  or  stool,  Aramed  to  receive  a  heavy 
block  of  marble,  about  9  inches  square  on  the  surface,  enclosed  upon  every  side  by 
wood- work,  except  the  f^ont,  where  a  leather  apron  is  attached  which  the  workman  lays 
before  him  to  preserve  any  fragments  of  gold  that  may  fkll  out  of  the  packet.  The 
hammer  is  short-handled,  and  is  managed  by  the  workman  with  one  hand;  who  strikes 
fairly  on  the  middle  of  the  packet,  frequently  turning  it  over  to  beat  both  sides  alike ; 
a  feat  dextrously  done  in  the  interval  of  two  strokes,  so  as  not  to  lose  a  blow.  The 
packet  is  occasionally  bent  or  rolled  between  the  hands,  to  loosen  the  leaves  and  secure 
the  ready  extension  of  the  gold ;  or  it  is  taken  to  pieces  to  examine  the  gold,  and  to 
shift  the  central  leaves  to  the  outside,  and  vice  versa,  that  everything  may  be  equalised. 
Whenever  the  gold  plates  have  extended  under  this  treatment  to  nearly  the  sixe  of  the 
vellum,  they  are  removed  from  the  packet,  and  cut  into  four  equal  squares  by  a  knife. 
They  are  thus  reduced  to  nearly  the  same  size  as  at  first,  and  are  again  made  np  into 
packets  and  enclosed  as  before,  with  this  difference,  that  skins  prepared  fVom  ox-gnt 
are  now  interposed  between  each  gold  leaf,  instead  of  vellum.  The  second  course  of 
beating  is  performed  with  a  smaller  hammer,  about  10  pounds  in  weight,  and  is  con- 
tinued till  the  leaves  are  extended  to  the  size  of  the  skins.  During  this  period,  the 
packet  must  be  often  folded,  to  render  the  gold  as  loose  as  possible  between  the  mem- 
branes ;  otherwise  the  leaves  are  easily  chafed  and  broken.  They  are  once  more 
spread  on  a  cushion,  and  subdivided  into  four  square  pieces  by  means  of  two  pieces  of 
cane  cut  to  very  sharp  edges,  and  fixed  down  transversely  on  a  board.  This  rectan- 
gular cross  being  applied  on  each  leaf,  with  slight  pressure,  divides  it  into  four  equal 
portions.  These  are  next  made  up  into  a  third  packet  of  convenient  thickness,  and 
finally  hammered  out  to  the  area  of  fine  gold  leaf,  whose  average  size  is  fh>m  3  to  3^ 
inches  square.  The  leaves  will  now  have  obtained  an  area  192  times  greater  than  the 
plates  before  the  hammering  begun.  As  these  were  originally  an  inch  square,  and  75 
of  them  weighed  an  ounce  (»  6^  x  75  »  48 7^),  the  surface  of  the  finished  leaves 
will  be  192  x  75  <a  14,400  square  inches,  or  100  square  feet  per  ounce  troy.  This 
is  by  no  means  the  ultimate  degree  of  attenuation,  for  an  ounce  may  be  hammered 
so  as  to  cover  1 60  square  feet ;  but  the  waste  incident  in  this  ease,  from  the  number 
of  broken  leaves,  and  the  increase  and  nicety  of  the  labour,  make  this  mn  improfltable 
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«fineinent ;  while  the  gilder  finds  such  thin  leaves  to  make  less  durable  and  satis- 
iietory  work. 

The  finished  leaves  of  gold  are  put  up  in  small  hooks  made  of  single  leaves  of  sofl 
(ftper.  Tabbed  over  with  red  chalk  to  prevent  adhesion  between  them.  Before  putting 
lie  IcftTes  in  these  books,  however,  they  are  lifted  one  by  one  with  a  delicate  pair  of  pin- 
en  oat  of  the  finishing  packet,  and  spread  out  on  a  leather  cushion  by  blowing  them 
lat  down.  They  are  then  cut  to  one  size,  by  a  sharp-edged  square  moulding  of  cane, 
fimtd  on  a  flat  board.  When  this  square-fVamed  edge  is  pressed  upon  the  gold,  it  cuts 
t  to  the  desired  size  and  shape.    Each  book  commonly  contains  25  gold  leaves. 

We  most  now  describe  some  peculiarities  of  the  French  practice  of  gold  beating.  The 
porkman  cuts  the  laminated  ribands  of  an  inch  broad  into  portions  an  inch  and  a  half 
ou.  These  are  called  quartiera*  He  takes  24  of  them,  which  he  places  exactly  over 
*M&  Other,  so  as  to  form  a  thickness  of  about  an  inch,  the  riband  being  ^  of  a  line,  or 
li  of  an  inch  thick ;  and  he  beats  them  together  on  a  steel  slab  with  the  round  face 
^  BOimc)  of  the  hammer,  so  as  to  stretch  them  truly  out  into  the  square  form.  He  be- 
pus  by  extending  the  substance  towards  the  edges,  thereafter  advancing  towards  the 
middle ;  he  then  does  as  much  on  the  other  side,  and  finally  hammers  the  centre.  By 
repeating  this  mode  of  beating  as  often  as  necessary,  he  reduces  at  once  all  the  qttartiers 
Caqoares)  of  the  same  packet,  till  none  of  them  is  thicker  than  a  leaf  of  grey  paper,  and 
of  the  sixe  of  a  square  of  2  inches  each  side. 

When  the  quartien  are  brought  to  this  state,  the  workman  takes  56  of  them,  which 
he  piles  over  each  other,  and  with  which  he  forms  the  first  packet  (caucher)  in  the 
■KUier  already  described ;  only  two  leaves  of  vellum  are  interposed  between  each  gold 
km£  The  empty  leaves  of  vellum  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  packet  are  called 
tauhartt,    Thev  are  4  inches  square,  as  well  as  the  parchment  pieces. 

The  packet  tiius  prepared  forms  a  rectangular  parallelopiped ;  it  is  enclosed  in  two 
sheatfaei,  composed  each  of  several  leaves  of  parchment  applied  to  each,  and  glued  at 
the  two  tides,  forming  a  bag  open  at  either  end. 

The  block  of  black  marble  is  a  foot  square  at  top,  and  18  inches  deep,  and  is  framed 
at  abore  described.  The  hammer  used  for  beating  the  first  packet  is  called  the  flat, 
er  the  enlarging  hammer ;  its  head  is  round,  about  5  inches  in  diameter,  and  very 
dSghtly  convex.  It  is  6  inches  high,  and  tapers  gradually  from  its  head  to  the  other 
extremity,  which  gives  it  the  form  of  a  hexagonal  truncated  pyramid.  It  weighs  1 4 
or  15  pounds. 

Tlie  French  gold-beaters  employ  besides  this  hammer,  three  others  of  the  same 
farm. ;  namely,  1.  The  commencing  hammer^  which  weighs  6  or  7  pounds,  has  a  head 
4  inehet  in  diameter,  and  is  more  convex  than  the  former.  2.  The  spreading  hammer, 
(marUau  ^  chaster)  ;  its  head  is  two  inches  diameter,  more  convex  than  the  last,  and 
weighs  only  4  or  5  pounds.  3.  The  finishing  hammer;  it  weighs  12  or  13  pounds,  has 
a  head  four  inches  diameter,  and  is  the  most  convex  of  alL 

The  beating  processes  do  not  differ  essentially  from  the  English  described  above. 

GOLD,  CHLORIDE  OF.  Trichloride  of  gold.  This  salt  is  formed  when 
gcdd  ia  dissolved  in  nitro-muriatic  acid.     It  is  much  used  in  photography. 

GOLD  COINAGE.  The  current  gold  coins  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  the 
toretcign  and  the  half  sovereign.     See  Mint,  Sovereign. 

GOLD  LACE.     Silver  gilt  wire  woven  into  a  lace. 

GOLD  LEAF.    See  Gold  Beating. 

GOLD,  MANNHEIM.  A  brass  composed  of  from  3  to  4  ounces  of  zinc  to 
1  ponnd  of  copper.     See  Brass. 

GOLD,  MOSAIC.  A  brass  of  very  fine  colour  used  in  common  jewellery. 
Hamilton  and  Parker's  patent  Mosaic  gold  consists  of  16^  ounces  of  zinc  to  16  ounces 
of  eopper.  It  is  of  a  dark  colour  when  first  cast,  but  on  dipping  assumes  a  beautiful 
golden  tint  The  patentees  say,  "  when  cooled  and  broken  all  yellowness  must  cease, 
and  the  tinge  vary  from  reddish  fawn  or  salmon  colour,  to  a  light  purple  or  lilac,  and 
from  that  to  whiteness."    See  Brass  Allots. 

GOLD,  PURPLE.    Purple  of  Cassius,  which  see. 

GOLD,  SALTS  OF:— 

Bromide  of  gold. 
Cyanide  of  gold. 
Iodide  of  gold.  ^ 
Phosphide  of  gold. 
Sulphide  of  gold. 

These  and  some  other  salts  of  this  metal,  which  are  rarely  used  in  the  arts,  are  fully 
described  in  Watts*  "  Dictionary  of  Chemistry." 

GOLDEN  MARC ASITE.     A  name  given  at  one  time  to  the  metal  zinc.    Albertus 
Mafnof  calls  it  marchasita  aurea,     «  This  was  properly  a  stone,  the  metallic  particles 
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of  wbich  were  so  entirely  sublimated  by  fire,  that  nothing  but  useless  ashes  remained 
behind.  It  contained  fixed  quicksilver,  communicated  a  colour  to  metals,  on  which 
account  it  was  well  known  to  the  alchemists,  burned  in  the  fire,  and  was  at  length  en- 
tirely consumed.  It  was  found  in  various  parts,  but  that  at  Gaslar  was  the  best,  be- 
cause the  copper  it  contained  seemed  to  have  in  it  a  mixture  of  gold.  To  give  this 
copper,  however,  a  still  greater  resemblance  to  gold,  some  tin  was  added  to  it,  by  which 
means  it  became  more  brittle.  This  marchasita  also  rendered  copper  white  as  silver. 
Thus  far  Albcrtus.  It  obtained  without  doubt  the  name  otmarchcuita  aurea  because 
zinc  communicates  a  yellow  colour  to  copper  ;  and  for  the  same  reason  the  Greeks 
and  the  Arabians  called  Cadmia  golden,  or  Aurea.** — Beckmann. 

GOLDEN  SULPHURET  OF  ANTIMONY.  Stibium  Sulphuratum  AuratUicwn. 
The  pentasulphide  of  antimony,  a  golden  yellow  powder,  its  formula  being  SbS\ 
See  Antimony. 

GOLD  OF  PLEASURE.  A  plant  cultivated  on  the  continent  for  its  seeds,  which 
yield  a  fine  oil,  while  its  fibres  can  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  sail-cloth, 
packing,  and  other  coarse  articles.  It  is  the  Camelina  sativa  of  botanists.  It  has 
not  attracted  much  attention  iu  this  country. 

GOLD  THREAD,  or  spun  gold,  is  a  flatted  silver-gilt  wire,  wrapped  or  laid  over  a 
thread  of  yellow  silk  bv  twisting  with  a  wheel  or  iron  bobbins.  By  the  aid  of  a 
mechanism  like  the  braiding  machine  a  number  of  threads  may  thus  be  twisted  at 
once  by  one  master  wheel.  The  principal  nicety  consists  in  so  regelating  the  move- 
ments that  the  successive  volutions  of  the  flatted  wire  on  each  thread  may  just  touch 
one  another,  and  form  a  continuous  covering.  The  French  silver  for  gilding  is  said 
to  be  alloyed  with  5  or  6  pennyweights,  and  ours  with  12  pennyweights,  of  copper  in 
the  pound  troy.  The  gold  is  applied  in  leaves  of  greater  or  less  thickness,  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  gilt  wire.  The  smallest  proportion  formerly  allowed  in  this 
country  by  act  of  parliament  was  100  grains  of  gold  to  one  pound,  or  5,760  grains  of 
silver;  but  more  or  less  may  now  be  used.  The  silver  rod  is  encased  in  the 
gold  leaf,  and  the  compound  cylinder  is  then  drawn  into  round  wire  down  to  a 
certain  size,  which  is  afterwards  flatted  in  a  rolling  mill,  such  as  is  described  under 
Mint. 

The  liquor  employed  by  goldsmiths  to  bring  out  a  rich  colour  on  the  surface  of 
their  trinkets  is  made  by  dissolving  1  part  of  sea-salt,  1  part  of  alum,  2  parts  of  nitre, 
in  3  or  4  of  water.  The  pickle  or  sauce,  as  it  is  called,  takes  up  not  only  the  copper 
alloy,  but  a  notable  quantity  of  gold;  the  total  amount  of  which  in  the  Auiitrian 
empire  has  been  estimated  annually  at  47,000  francs.  To  recover  this  gold  the  liquor 
is  diluted  with  at  least  twice  its  bulk  of  boiling  water,  and  a  solution  of  very  pure 
green  sulphate  of  iron  is  poured  into  it.  The  precipitate  of  gold  is  washed  upon  a 
filter,  dried,  and  purified  by  melting  in  a  crucible  along  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  nitre  and  borax. 

GOLD  WIRE  is  formed  by  drawing  a  cylindrical  rod  of  the  metal,  as  pure  as  may 
he,  through  a  series  of  holes  punched  in  an  iron  plate,  diminishing  progressively  in 
size.  The  gold,  as  it  is  drawn  through,  becomes  hardened  by  the  operation,  and  re- 
quires frequent  annealing. 

GONG -GONG,  or  tam-tam  of  the  Chinese.  A  kind  of  cymbal  made  of  a  copper 
alloy.     See  Copper. 

GONIOMETER.  An  instrument  employed  to  measure  the  angles  of  crystals.  The 
most  perfect  instrument  is  the  refiecting  goniometer  of  WoUaston.  The  angle  of  the 
crystal  is  measured  by  determining  through  what  angular  space  the  crystal  must  be 
turned  so  that  two  rays  reflected  from  two  surfaces  successively  shall  have  the  same 
direction.  A  simpler  form  of  the  instrument  consists  merely  of  a  semicircular  gradu* 
ated  scale  of  degrees  with  a  movable  and  a  fixed  radius.  It  is  a  most  important 
instrument  to  the  scientific  mineralogist. 

GOSSAN,  a  Comuih  mining  term.  An  oxide  of  iron,  mixed  with  other  matters. 
Gossans  are  found  on  the  upper  portions  of  lodes,  and  according  to  their  characters 
are  regarded  by  the  miners  as  favourable  or  unfavourable  indications.  The  gossans 
are  probably  the  result  of  the  slow  decomposition  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  from  the 
fluid  in  which  the  metalliferous  matter,  deposited  in  the  lode,  has  been  precipitated, 
or  of  the  sulphides  which  may  have  been  previously  formed.  The  gouans  are  fre- 
quently very  rich  in  silver,  and  soi^times  they  contain  gold. 

GOSSIPIUM.    The  cotton-tree.     See  Cotton. 

GOULARD  LOTION  OR  WATER,  a  solution  of  the  acetate  of  lead.  See 
Lead. 

GOVERNOR.  A  mechanical  arrangement,  usually  attributed  to  Watt,  for  regu- 
lating the  motion  of  a  steam-engine. 

G  R  ADU  ATOR.     A  vessel  employed  in  vinegar  manufacture.     See  Acetic  Acio. 

GRAINS  OF  PARADISE.    The  fhiit  of  several  zingiberaceous  planU;  some- 
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times  it  is  called  MaUaguetta  pepper,  Pereira  distinguishes  between  the  two,  but 
it  appears  that  they  commonly  pass  for  the  same  in  commerce.  Grains  of  paradise 
are  imported  in  casks,  barrels,  and  puncheons  from  the  coast  of  Guinea.  They  are 
used  to  give  a  factitirus  strength  and  pungency  to  beer  and  cordials. 

By  56  Geo.  III.  c.  58,  no  brewer  or  dealer  in  beer  shall  have  in  bis  possession  or 
use  grains  of  paradise,  under  a  penalty  of  200/.  for  each  offence :  and  no  druggist  shall 
sell  it  to  a  brewer  under  a  penalty  of  5001  for  each  offence. 

GRAIN  TIN.     The  purest  kind  of  metallic  tin.    See  Tin. 

GRANITE,  in  the  common  and  original  acceptation  of  the  term,  denotes  a  rock, 
composed  of  felspar,  quartz,  and  mica.  It  oftentimes  contains,  in  addition  to  these, 
some  other  minerals. 

These  component  minerals  of  granite,  both  essential  and  accidental,  are  united 
together  by  a  confused  crystallisation,  not  only  mutually  penetrating  and  interfering 
with  each  other,  but  sometimes  the  small  crystals  of  one  are  completely  enveloped  in 
the  large  crystals  of  a  different  kind  of  mineral,  and  it  is  a  very  common  occurrence 
for  one  or  even  more  of  these  minerals  to  be  deyeloped  in  large  crystals,  in  a  granular 
basis  of  the  whole,  so  as  to  constitute  a  porpbyritic  granite.  This  character  is  gene- 
rally imparted  by  the  felspar,  and  rarely  by  the  quartz  or  mica. — Boose. 

The  chemical  composition  of  ordinary  granite  is  generally  as  follows : — 

Silica       .--.-----    72«3 
Alumina  -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -         -     1 5*3 

Alkalies  -- --7*4 

Lime  and  magnesia  and  iron      .....      5*0 

This  rock  consists  generally  of  about  40  per  cent  of  felspar,  30  or  40  per  cent,  of 
quartz,  and  from  10  to  20  per  cent  of  mica. 

The  granites  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  have  been  long  celebrated  for  their 
exceeding  durability.  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche  thus  describes  the  situation  of  the 
workable  granites: — 

**  There  is  much  good  granite  on  Dartmoor,  though  it  is  not  always  suflciently 
accessible  to  be  carried  long  distances :  the  chief  places  where  it  is  worked  in  large 
quantities  and  afterwards  exported  are.  Hey  or  High  Tor  on  the  east,  and  near  King 
Tor  on  the  west  The  granite  fVom  the  /ormer  place  is  conveyed  by  a  tram-road  to 
the  Stover  canal,  down  which  it  is  carried  in  boats,  and  afterwards  down  the  Teign 
10  Teignmouth,  to  be  shipped  for  its  destination.  That  fVom  the  west  side  of  the 
moor  is  conveyed  by  the  Prince's  Town  and  Plymouth  tram-road  to  the  latter  place 
and  shipped. 

<*  The  continuation  of  the  Hingston  Down  granite  is  worked  up  the  Tamar  near 
New  Bridge  and  exported  from  Morwellham.  A  very  hard  variety  is  obtained  upon 
the  higher  part  of  the  Down,  and  has  been  employed  advantageously  for  pavements. 
*  *  *  The  chief  quarries  in  the  eastern  or  hard  part  of  the  Hensborough  mass 
of  ^rranite  are  those  of  (the  late)  Mr.  Austin  TrefFry,  up  the  Par  Valley,  commonly 
known  as  Lostwithiel  granite.  Extensive  quarries  are  there  worked,  and  the  stone  is 
brought  to  the  head  of  the  canal  near  Pons-mill,  upon  which  it  is  conveyed  to  Par 
harbour,  and  there  shipped.  •  «  •  Xhe  Cam  Menelez  mass  has  furnished 
the  granite  most  commonly  known  as  Cornish.  It  is  nearly  altogether  shipped  at 
Penr^n,  where  it  is  brought  variable  distances  from  different  quarries  in  the  vicinity, 
many  situated  in  the  parish  of  Mabe ;  ** — also  in  Oonstantine,  Budock,  and  Stithians. 

Since  the  above  report  was  written,  the  quarries  at  Cbeeswring  near  Liskeard 
have  been  opened,  and  stone  of  a  beautiful  quality  is  raised  and  exported  in  large 
quantities.  The  Lamoma  quarries  have  also  been  worked ;  the  stone  obtained  trma 
them  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  it  can  be  obtained  of  almost  any  size. 

The  quantity  of  granite  exported  from  the  several  ports  of  Cornwall  in  IBQH, 
exceeded  500,000  feet,  or  about  40,000  tons,  the  value  of  which  was  above  £75,000. 
Of  Devonshire  granites  the  quantity  exported  fW>m  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of 
Dartmoor  was  probably  at>out  5,000  tons. 

The  following  great  works,  amongst  many  others,  have  been  constructed  entirely,  or 
in  part,  of  Cornish  granites.  The  Penryn  and  Lamoma  granites  have  supplied  Port- 
land Break- water;  Key  ham  Docks  for  the  Steam  Navy ;  Commercial  Docks,  London ; 
the  Hull,  Great  Western,  and  Birkenhead  Docks,  and  the  National  Works  at  Chatham 
and  Portsmouth,  together  with  the  Scutari  Monument  The  plinth  for  the  railings  of 
the  British  Museum  was  from  the  Camsew  quarries,  and  the  towers,  including  the 
lodge,  for  gates,  &c.,  from  Constantine.  From  Lamoma  blocks  of  12  feet  square  are 
readily  obtained ;  these  quarries  produce  about  60.000  feet  per  annum  :  some  stones 
have  been  raised  25  feet  in  length  and  1 1  feet  in  diameter. 

The  Wellington  Memorial  erected  at  Strathfieldsaye  during  the  present  year,  fhnn 
the  design  of  the  Baron  Marochetti,  is  eonstmcted  of  granite  entirely  from  the  Con- 
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stantine  quarries.  This  monument  contains  stones  of  unusual  character,  the  die 
being  a  single  stone  9fi  Gin.  high,  and  7ft.  square,  weighing  nearly  40  tons.  The 
shaft  of  the  column  is  30ft.  in  height  in  one  stone,  and  some  of  the  mouldings  are  in 
stones  of  nearly  lift  square.  The  whole  of  the  surfaces  above  the  plinth  are  finely 
polished,  and  have  all  the  appearance  of  being  carved  from  a  single  block. 

The  Cheeswring  granite  has  been  used  in  the  I^ondon  Docks,  Westminster  Bridge,  the 
Thames  embankment,  Rochester  Bridge,  the  Docks  at  Copenhagen,  the  Great  Basses 
Lighthouse  near  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and  for  the  tomb  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in 
the  crypt  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral.  These  quarries  produce  from  8,000  to  10,000  tons 
of  stone  per  annum,  and  about  a  similar  quantity  is  annually  shipped  from  the  quarries 
near  Par. 

The  grcmiiea  of  Scotland  are  chiefly  produced  from  the  county  of  Aberdeen. 

The  granite  of  Aberdeen,  especially  from  the  quarries  of  Dancing  Cairn,  Rubislaw, 
and  Tyrebagger,  is  much  used  in  the  metropolis  for  kerb  and  paving  stones ;  some 
red  granite  is  also  quarried.  Around  Peterhead  the  red  granite  prevails,  hence  it  is 
usually  distinguished  as  the  Peterhead  granite.  The  principal  quarries  are  those  of 
Black  Hill,  four  miles  west  of  Peterhead,  belonging  to  the  Governors  of  the  Merchant 
Maiden  Hospital  of  Edinburgh  ;  those  on  the  estates  of  the  Earl  of  Enrol — at  Bod- 
dam,  at  Longhaven,  at  Caimgall,  and  at  Rova.  The  Sheerness  Docks  were  built 
mostly  with  stone  from  these  quarries.  The  Stirling  Hill  quarries,  at  Bodham,  fur- 
nished the  pillar  of  the  Duke  of  York's  monument ;  the  Seafield  quarries  the  abacus. 
The  beautifdl  pillars  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum  were  obtained  from  Long- 
haven  ;  the  cost  for  transport,  at  the  time  they  were  worked,  being  something  almost 
fabulous,  so  great  were  the  diflBculties  attending  their  removal.  The  pillars  m  Fish* 
mongers*  Hall  are  from  the  Stirling  quarries,  as  are  also  the  bases  of  the  monuments 
of  Pitt  and  Fox  *,  and  the  polished  pillars  of  the  Carlton  Club  House,  in  Pall  Mall, 
are  from  the  quarries  near  Peterhead. 

Granite  of  excellent  quality  is  obtained  in  Argyleshire,  especially  in  the  island  of 
Mull,  where  it  may  be  obtained  in  blocks  of  enormous  size.  The  quarries  are  situated 
on  the  west  side  of  the  island ;  a  fine  pink  granite  being  worked  at  North  Bay,  and 
a  dark-red  variety  at  Tormor.  The  Mull  granites  are  especially  adapted,  by  their 
beauty  of  colour  and  uniformity  of  grain,  for  purposes  of  ornament;  and  have 
been  largely  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  Albert  Memorial,  now  in  course  of 
erection  in  Hyde  Park. 

Granite  is  also  worked  to  a  limited  extent  in  several  of  the  islands  round  our  coast 
In  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  grey  granite  of  South  Barrule  forms  a  gigantic  boss  pene- 
trating the  surrounding  schistose  rocks,  and  furnishing  a  stone  worked  for  local  con- 
sumption ;  in  Lundy  Island,  which  consists  almost  entirely  of  granite,  (quarries  have 
recently  been  opened ;  and  in  the  Channel  Islands,  certain  sienitic  varieties  have  long 
been  worked,  and  are  largely  employed  as  London  road-metal. 

The  granites  of  Ireland, — The  most  extensive  granite  district  in  Ireland  stretches 
south  from  Dublin,  through  the  counties  of  Wicklow  and  Carlow  into  Kilkenny  ;  it 
occurs  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Down,  and  around  Newry ;  the  range  of  the 
Moume  mountains  is  granite,  which  again  appears  in  small  and  isolated  protrusions 
in  Derry  and  Tyrone,  and  in  Cavan.  In  the  western  portion  of  Donegal  there  is  a 
large  extent  of  this  rock,  which  here  partakes  of  a  gneissose  character ;  and  again,  in 
the  west  of  Galway,  granite  covers  a  considerable  area.  The  granite  of  the  Wicklow 
range  is  the  most  extensively  used.  It  varies  in  its  quality,  that  near  Kingston  being 
coarse  and  hard,  while  that  from  Ballyknocken,  or  Golden  Hill,  is  much  finer,  and 
therefore  fitted  for  ornamental  work.  The  granite  of  Down  is  of  a  darker  colour  and 
finely  crystallised.  It  is  extensively  quarried  at  Newry,  and  sent  by  water  to  the 
north  of  Ireland. 

The  Galway  granite  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  containing  large  crystals  of  flesh-red 
felspar.  That  of  Mayo  is  of  a  dark  bluish  grey  colour,  while  that  of  Tyrone  is 
reddish. 

The  Irish  granite  averages  170  lbs.  per  cubic  foot,  its  extreme  weights  being  143 
lbs.  and  176  lbs.  After  88  hours'  immersion  in  water,  it  was  found  that  a  cubic  foot 
of  the  granite  of  Newry  and  Kingston  absorbed  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound,  that  of 
Carlow  nearly  two  pounds,  and  the  granite  of  Donegal  four  pounds  of  that  fluid. 
These  facts  are  important  in  connexion  with  the  use  of  these  rocks  for  building  pur- 
poses.—  Wilkineon's  Practical  Geology  and  Ancient  Architecture  of  Ireland. — Sir  R, 
Kane*e  Industrial  Resources  of  Ireland. 

Granite  is  worked  to  a  small  extent  at  Shap  Fell  in  Westmoreland,  and  at  Mount 
Sorrel  in  Leicestershire.  The  rocks  worked  as  and  called  the  Grooby  granite  may 
perhaps  be  more  properly  termed  Sienites,  in  some  cases  assuming  the  character  of  a 
sienitic  granite,  in  others  of  a  sienitic  greenstone.  These  are  worked  extensively  for 
**  pitching  "  and  for  macadamising  roads. 
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Until  recently  it  was  an  opinion  almost  universal  among  geologists  that  granite 
had  been  formed  by  igneous  fusion,  and  bad  solidified  Arom  a  molten  condition,  under 
enormous  pressure ;  3xe  theory  being  supported  partly  by  the  crystalline  and  un- 
stratified  character  of  the  rock,  but  chiefly  by  the  fact  that  almost  every  large  mass 
of  granite  gives  oflf  numerous  ramifications  or  veins  which  penetrate  the  surrounding 
rocks,  and  which  appear  to  have  been  formed  by  injection  of  the  molten  granite  into 
neighbouring  fissures.  Evidence  has  however  accumulated  during  the  last  few 
yean  tending  to  modify  this  theory  very  materially.  Thus,  it  has  l^n  found  that 
the  specific  gravity  of  quartz  which  has  undergone  fusion  is  never  higher  than  2*3, 
whilst  that  of  the  quartz  in  granite  reaches  2'6 ;  a  fact  sufficient  in  itself  to  oppose 
the  igneous  tiieory,  were  it  not  that  the  pressure  under  which  granite  has  evidently 
been  found  must,  as  Dr.  Haughton  has  pointed  out,  very  considerably  increase  the 
density  ef  the  silica.  Again,  many  minerals  occurring  in  granite,  either  as  essential 
or  as  accessory  constituents,  are  such  as  could  not  have  existed  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture ;  some  of  them,  indeed,  such  as  certain  varieties  of  mica,  containing  a  notable 
proportion  of  water.  Many  of  these  minerals,  moreover,  are  so  highly  basic  that  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  how  they  could  have  been  fused  in  the  presence  of  free 
quartz  without  entering  into  chemical  combination  with  the  silica.  Finally,  the  con- 
stituent minerals  of  granite  have,  in  most  cases,  not  solidified  in  the  order  of  their 
relative  infusibility ;  the  quartz,  which  is  the  most  infbsible,  having  evidently 
solidified  last,  since  it  commonly  bears  the  impress  of  the  felspar  crystals. 

Much  light  has  also  been  thrown  upon  the  probable  origin  of  granite  by  the 
researches  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Sorby  on  the  microscopical  structure  of  crystals ;  a  subject 
which  has  been  followed  up  by  Zirkel.  The  crystals  of  many  minerals  contain 
cavities  partiidly  filled  with  liquid  which  has  evidently  been  caught  up  and  mecha- 
nically enclosed  during  the  formation  of  the  crystal ;  a  phenomenon  frequently  wit- 
nessed in  the  crystallisation  of  artificial  salts  in  the  laboratory.  From  the  nature  of 
their  formation,  it  is  evident  that  such  cavities  must  be  entirely  filled  with  liquid  at 
the  temperature  at  which  they  have  been  formed ;  any  vacuities  that  afterwards 
appear  l^ing  due  to  subsequent  contraction,  resulting  usually  from  a  reduction  of 
temperature.  If  the  crystal  therefore  be  exposed  to  heat  until  the  liquid,  by  its  ex- 
pansion, entirely  fills  the  cavity,  the  temperature  at  which  the  crystal  was  originally 
formed  will  be  at  once  indicated.  Such  results  will  however  require  considerable 
modification  if  the  mineral  should  have  been  formed  under  the  effects  of  great  pres- 
sure, as  was  certainly  the  case  with  granite.  As  crystals  deposited  from  aqueous 
solution  contain  /fuuf-cavities,  so  those  obtained  by  sublimation  enclose  bubbles  of 
vapour,  giving  rise  to  gas,  or  vapour-cavities ;  whilst  substances  solidifying  f^m 
fusion,  such  as  glass  or  slag,  contain  portions  of  solid  matter  which  are  hence 
termed  glass  or  stone  cavities,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  enclosed  solid.  Now, 
when  the  constituent  minerals  of  granite  are  subjected  to  microscopical  examination, 
they  exhibit  numerous  cavities,  of  which  some  contain  liquids,  others  enclose  solids, 
and  a  few  merely  vapour.  These  cavities  are  most  abundant  in  the  quartz,  some 
varieties  of  which  contain  more  than  a  thousand  millions  to  the  cubic  inch.  Since 
the  presence  of  fluid  cavities  indicates  formation  by  the  wet  way,  stone  cavities  that 
by  fusion,  and  gas  cavities  that  by  sublimation,  the  co-existence  of  all  these  varieties 
in  granite  leads  Mr.  Sorby  to  believe  that  this  rock  has  been  formed  under  highly 
complex  physical  conditions,  "  combining  at  once  both  igneous  fusion,  aqueous  solu- 
tion, and  gaseous  sublimation.  The  proof  of  the  operation  of  water  is  quite  as 
strong  as  of  that  of  heat'* 

GRANULATION  is  the  process  by  which  metals  are  reduced  to  minute  grains. 
It  is  effected  by  pouring  them,  in  a  melted  state,  through  an  iron  cullender  pierced 
with  smaU  holes,  into  a  body  of  water ;  or  directly  upon  a  bundle  of  twigs  immersed 
in  water.  In  this  way  copper  is  granulated  into  bean  shot,  and  silver  alloys  are 
granulated  preparatory  to  refining.    See  Mbtallurot. 

GRAPE  SUGAR.  So  called  fh>m  its  being  produced  in  the  grape.  See  Suoas. 
lU  formuU  is  C»«H'K)". 

GRAPHITE  {PUmbagine,  Fr. ;  Reissbiei^  Germ.)  is  a  mineral  substance  of  a  lead 
or  iron  grey  colour,  a  metallic  lustre,  soft  to  the  touch,  and  staining  the  fingers  with  a 
lead  grey  hue.  H»  1  to  2.  Spec.  grav.  2*08  to  2'45.  It  is  easily  scratched  or  cut 
with  a  steel  edge,  and  affords  a  black  streak,  displaying  the  metalUc  lustre  in  its  in- 
terior. B.B.  infusible  both  alone  and  with  reagents  :  but  bums  with  great  difficulty 
in  the  outward  flame  without  flame  or  smoke,  generally  leaving  a  residue  of  oxide  of 
iron.  It  consists  of  carbon  in  a  peculiar  state  of  aggregation,  with  an  extremely 
minute  and  apparently  accidental  impregnation  of  iron.  Graphite,  called  also  plum- 
bago and  blacklead,  occurs  in  gneiss,  mica  slate,  and  their  subordinate  clay  slates  and 
limestones,  in  the  form  of  masses,  veins,  and  kidney-shaped  disseminated  pieces. 
It  has  been  found  also  among  the  coal  strata,  as  near  Camnock  in  Ayrshire.    This 
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substance  is  employed  for  counteracting  friction  between  rubbing  surfaces  of  irood  or 
metal,  for  making  crucibles  and  portable  furnaces,  for  giving  a  gloss  to  the  sarfiioe 
of  cast  iron,  &c.    See  Plumbago.  ^ 

The  following  report  of  M.  Haidinger  and  others,  of  Vienna,  on  the  origin  of  grm- 
phite,  contains  much  that  is  valuable. 

Iron,  after  long  remaining  buried  in  the  earth,  at  last  entirely  decomposes,  leaTing 
a  black,  porous,  eminently  combustible  residuum,  known  as  graphite  or  pure  carbon. 
1£  Haidinger*s  report  on  the  ferruginous  masses  of  Kokitzan  and  Ootta,  near 
Dresden,  masses  of  uncertain  origin,  lends  support  to  this  general  fact 

One  word  on  the  formation,  still  so  little  known,  of  graphite  (plumbago  pencil 
lead).  The  presence  of  graphite  in  granite,  gneiss,  and  diorite,  has  renewed  the 
disputes  between  the  Neptunists  and  Plutonists.  Graphite  is  well  known  to  be  nearly 
pure  carbon,  for  it  leaves  in  burning  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  ash.  Now,  if  these 
primitive  crystalline  rocks  are  of  igneous  formation,  it  is  impossible  to  explain  how 
graphite  could  co- exist  with  silicates  of  protoxide  of  iron  without  having  reduced 
3iese  salts.  Judging  merely  by  what  takes  place  in  blast  ftimaces,  carbon  reduces 
all  oxides  of  iron  at  a  high  temperature.  It  must,  then,  be  admitted  that  granite, 
gneiss,  and  diorite  did  not  contain  graphite  when  the  mineral  elements  of  these 
rocks,  such  as  mica,  hornblende,  and  other  ferrous  silicates,  were  in  a  state  of  fusion. 
Graphite,  then,  must  have  been  subsequently  introduced  into  these  rocks,  but  when 
and  how  ?  Questions  such  as  these  are  very  difficult  to  answer  satisfactorily.  The 
most  plausible  hypothesis  is  that  graphite  has  been  introduced  by  the  wet  way  into 
the  crystalline  rocks,  and  substituted  for  one  of  the  mineral  components.  Thus  in 
the  gneiss  of  Passau  (Bavaria)  it  takes  the  place  of  mica. 

Graphite  is  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  granulated  limestone,  a  fact  particularly 
interesting  to  geologists.  Is  limestone  a  product  of  eruption,  or  is  it  a  sediment 
transformed  by  the  action  of  heat  ?  The  presence  of  graphite  is  explicable  by 
neither  hypothesis.  For,  at  a  certain  temperature,  which  need  not  be  very  high, 
carbon  decomposes  carbonate  of  lime.  This  salt  may,  no  doubt,  under  strong  pres- 
sure, be  heated  to  the  melting  point  without  losing  its  carbonic  acid ;  this  is  a  labo- 
ratory experiment  often  cited  by  the  Plutonists.  But  it  is  quite  a  different  thing  with 
a  mixture  of  carbon  and  carbonate  of  lime  at  a  high  temperature.  If  we  reject  the 
Neptunian  origin  of  granulated  limestone,  we  must  then,  as  with  crystalline  rocks, 
suppose  that  graphite  has  been  introduced  by  the  wet  way  at  a  more  recent  period. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  magnetic  pyrites  (sulphide  of  iron),  often  very  rich  in 
plumbago  kerns. 

Does  graphite,  like  all  carbon,  belong  to  the  organic  kingdom  ?  It  is  certain  that 
anthracite,  lignite,  and  coal  are  the  result  of  a  slow  decomposition  of  an  enormous 
quantity  of  vegetables,  the  impressions  found  on  them  often  indicate  the  kind  of 
vegetables,  most  of  them  extinct,  which  have  contributed  to  these  carbonaceous  for- 
mations. Graphite,  if  not  formed  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  coal  and  anthracite, 
nevertheless  bears  signs  of  an  organic  origin.  The  formation  of  nuclei  and  veins  of 
graphite  in  crystalline  rocks  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  decomposition  of  car- 
bonised hydrogen  gas  at  a  high  temperature  ;  this  gas,  disengaged  from  organic 
matters,  and  penetrating  the  fissures  of  the  burning  rock,  would  undergo  decomposi- 
tion into  hydrogen  and  carbon. 

It  is  this  deposited  carbon  which  forms  graphite.  If  in  our  laboratories  we  do  not 
obtain  exactly  the  same  product,  it  must  be  remembered  that  nature  has  means  at  her 
command  which  escape  our  researches.  We  find  it  impossible  to  make  coal  from 
wood.  The  wood  may  be  carbonised  by  the  dry  or  by  the  wet  way.  In  the  first 
case  the  carbonisation  is  very  rapid ;  in  the  latter  it  is  extremely  slow,  as  is  shown 
by  the  blackened  points  of  piling  sunk  in  water. 

Finally,  graphite  has  been  found  in  meteorites  and  aerolites.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  explain  its  presence  here  by  the  continuance  of  these  stones  in  soil  more  or 
less  rich  in  carbonised  principles.  But  with  regard  to  newly-fallen  stones,  this  ex- 
planation is  inadmissible.  If  it  be  maintained  that  graphite  is  an  organic  product, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  in  the  case  of  newly-fallen  meteorites  it  can  proceed  only 
from  organic  matters  belonging  to  another  world  than  our  own. 

In  his  report  on  Alibert  graphite,  M.  Dumas  presents  some  considerations  on  the 
probable  origin  of  graphite  and  of  the  diamond.  M.  Despretz  and  others  ascribe  to 
fire  the  change  of  carbon  into  diamond  ;  Newton  ascribed  it  to  the  coagulation  of  a 
fatty  or  oily  body ;  Liebig  says  the  diamond  is  slowly  formed  by  processes  which 
determine  the  prolonged  putrefaction  of  a  liquid  body  rich  in  carbon  and  in  water ; 
then,  contrary  to  M.  Despretz's  method,  a  high  temperature  would  be  unfavourable 
to  a  successful  attempt  Adopting  Newton's  hypothesis,  M.  Gosppert  states,  in  a 
**  memoir  on  the  solid  bodies  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  diamond,  and  con- 
sidered with  regard  to  their  organic  or  inorganic  origin,"  that  he  is  disposed  to  class 
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the  diamond  among  the  prodacc  of  the  decomposition  of  organic  matters.  All  these 
hypotheses  M.  Dumas  rejects  ;  according  to  him  the  diamond  is  crystallised  carhon, 
at  the  moment  of  its  production  and  in  the  midst  of  a  mass  which  has  been  exposed 
merely  to  the  heat  necessary  to  soften  it,  provided  this  condition  is  sufficiently  pro- 
longed. 

Finally,  M.  Dumas  frankly  admits  that  nothing  positive  is  known  as  to  the  true 
origin  of  the  diamond,  though  the  substance  most  allied  to  it,  silicium,  is  perfectly 
known,  and  very  beautiful  crystals  of  it  are  obtained. 

However,  it  is  positively  ascertained  that  the  diamond  and  graphite  have  not  the 
same  origin,  and  that  the  residue  of  every  carboniferous  substance,  treated  at  a  high 
temperature,  proves  to  be  but  a  variety  of  graphite.  The  new  carbon  found  by 
M.  Alibert  in  the  mines  of  Marinski,  situat^  at  the  summit  of  Batougol,  on  the 
Siberian  frontiers,  is,  then,  a  graphitoid  carbon  of  the  most  beautiful  kind,  formed 
by  volcanic  phenomena.  M.  Jaquelain,  after  carefully  comparing  the  external 
characteristics  of  Alibert  graphite  with  that  obtained  by  his  process,  concludes  that 
the  conditions  under  which  they  are  produced  must  be  analogous. 

In  fact,  on  comparing  the  texture  of  the  two  carbons,  they  will  be  found  sometimes 
of  a  metallic,  mirror-like  lustre ;  at  another  time  the  surface  will  be  of  shining  steel- 
grey,  mammillated  as  if  it  had  been  half  fused,  and  had  passed  through  a  pasty  stage. 
This  appearance  is  similar  to  that  of  oxide  of  iron,  nodulous,  brilliant,  with  mammil- 
lated surface,  known  by  the  name  of  brown  hematite. 

M.  Jaquelain  is  inclined  to  admit  that  tarry  and  pyrogenated  products,  transformed 
in  immense  proportions  into  carbon  and  hydrogen  under  the  influence  of  igneous 
rocks,  become  accumulated  in  rents  and  excavations,  causing  an  aggregation  of 
carbon  and  inducing  a  fnsion  analogous  to  that  of  carbon  in  retorts  for  lighting  gas, 
and  of  graphitoid  carbon  destined  to  form  the  pencils  used  for  the  electric  light. 

On  this  point  M.  Jaquelain  narrates  one  of  his  own  recent  experiments.  On 
decomposing  some  sulphide  of  carbon  in  a  porcelain  tube  in  presence  of  pure  copper, 
heated  to  about  800°,  sulphite  of  copper  and  graphite  were  formed,  externally  simi- 
lar to  natural  graphite. — Cosmos,  pp.  720,  725,  1864. 

GRAPHOTYPE.  By  this  new  process  of  engraving  (discovered  in  the  summer 
of  1860  by  Mr.  De  Witt  Clinton  Hitchcock)  the  artist  becomes  his  own  engraver, 
and  thus  overcomes  the  difficulties  met  with  in  most  other  processes,  arising  from  the 
impossibility  of  two  individuals  working  out  the  same  idea  in  exactiy  the  same  way. 
A  short  description  of  the  circumstance  which  led  to  this  discovery  will  give  a  good 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  new  method  called  **  Graphotype.*'  Mr.  Hitchcock  was 
engaged  in  making  a  drawing  on  boxwood,  and  finding  it  necessary  to  erase  a  portion 
of  his  work  and  rewhiten  his  block,  he  took  a  visiting-card  (the  white  material  used 
for  the  surface  of  the  wood-engraver's  block  being  of  the  same  composition  as  the 
enamel  of  the  said  card)  and  commenced  rubbing  off  the  enamel  with  the  aid  of  a 
brush  and  water,  when,  to  his  astonishment,  he  found  the  printed  letters  remained  in 
relief.  The  ink  in  combining  with  the  enamel  had  become  sufficiently  hard  to  resist 
the  action  of  the  brush,  and  thus  he  had  accidentally  prepared  a  sort  of  block  upon 
which  the  letters  stood  out  This  circumstance  led  him  to  the  discovery  that  by 
taking  a  slab  of  chalk,  reducing  its  surface  to  as  smooth  a  condition  as  possible,  draw- 
ing on  it  with  an  ink  composed  of  silicate  of  potash  (water  glass)  and  indigo,  then, 
when  the  sketch  was  dry,  by  brushing  away  ihe  surface  with  a  dry  brush  (the  lines 
of  the  drawing  being  virtually  converted  into  stone,  they  will  withstand  the  friction 
of  the  brush,  while  the  intervening  particles  are  easily  removed),  and  saturating  the 
mass  of  chalk  with  liquid  glass,  he  had  a  block  ready  for  printing  from  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  by  burnishing. 

This  experiment  was  successful,  and  after  several  trials  the  following  method  has 
been  adopted  as  the  most  perfect.  A  chalk  surface  upon  a  metallic  plate  is  now 
adopted.  French  chalk  is  ground  to  the  finest  powder,  then  the  coarser  par- 
ticles separated  ftt>m  the  finer  by  being  thrown  into  water,  the  sediment  which  first 
subsides  is  removed  and  ground  again ;  this  is  repeated  several  times.  Next,  the 
powder  is  repeatedly  passed  through  a  wire  cloth  which  contains  10,000  holes  to  the 
square  inch,  and  is  then  laid  between  a  smooth  metallic  (zinc)  plate  and  a  smooth 
steel  plate,  and  submitted  to  intense  hydraulic  pressure,  then,  after  the  chalk  surface 
is  sized,  it  is  ready  for  the  artist.  The  pencils  employed  by  the  artist  are  of  sable- 
hair,  and  the  ink  is  composed  of  lamp-black  and  glue.  When  the  drawing  is  finished 
the  surface  is  gently  rubbed  with  silk  velvet,  or  fitch  hair-brushes,  until  the  chalk 
between  the  inked  lines  is  all  removed  to  the  depth  of  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch. 
After  this  tlie  block  has  only  to  be  hardened,  which  is  done  by  soaking  it  in  a  solu- 
tion of  an  alkaline  silicate  (water  glass);  by  this  means  the  whole  of  the  chalk  is  con- 
verted into  stone. 

This  petrified  block  is  not  used  to  print  with,  as  it  would  not  stand  the  wear  and  tear 
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it  would  be  subjected  to  in  tbe  printing  press,  but  a  mould  is  taken  of  it,  from  vlwh 
a  type  metal  cast  (a  stereotype)  is  made,  and  it  is  this  stereotype  from  whieh  tbe  ia- 
pressions  are  taken. 

One  of  the  great  merits  of  this  new  process  is  the  extreme  delicacy  and  pKoaos 
with  which  the  finest  lines  are  produced,  and  the  accuracy  and  rapidity  of  pradiK- 
tion  are  the  two  great  reconmiendations  of  the  graphotype.  A  sketeh  mide  is  the 
morning  may  be  multiplied  by  thousands  by  the  evening.  The  gnpbotype  if  i  nort 
valuable  invention,  and  it  seems  probable  that  it  will  supersede  the  old  wood  engnr* 
ing  to  a  considerable  extent :  it  is  cheaper,  more  accurate,  and  more  npid  of  produe- 
tiun,  but  still  it  possesses  all  the  advantages  of  the  ordinary  block. 

GRASS  OIL.  A  fragrant  oil  which  is  extra<*ted  from  a  pecoliir  lodiin  gruf ; 
it  is  generally  called  the  yrass  oil  of  Nemaur,  Onss  oil,  on  acoooat  of  its  odour,  ii 
often  termed  lemon  grass  or  verbena;  it  is  derived  from  the  Amdnpogtk  Ntrdutf  i 
species  of  grass  which  is  now  regularly  cultiva-ed  in  Ceylon  for  the  take  of  the 
essential  oil  which  it  yields  by  distillation,  about  10,000  lbs.  of  vhick  ire  imported 
annually. 

GR.\TE,  a  mming  term.  A  metal  plate  pierced  with  small  holef:— it  ii  fixed  in 
front  of  the  stamps  in  which  the  ore  is  pounded,  and  through  the  holes  the  finilj 
divided  matter  makes  its  escape. 

GRAUWACKE  or  GREYWACKE.  Grau,  grey;  iwicA^,  day.  A  Gerwn 
name,  often  adopted  by  geologists  for  some  of  the  most  ancient  focoliferooi  tfiti. 
The  rock  is  often  of  a  grey  colour,  hence  grau,  German  for  ^ty;  watk  being  i 
provincial  miner*s  term. 

The  Grey  wacke  rocks  are  stratified  or  slaty  rocks,  which  may  be  regarded  m  bw* 
ing  the  same  relation  to  clay  slates  that  argillaceous  sandstones  and  eoogkioicntet 
bear  to  common  clay.  Argillaceous  slate,  by  including  rolled  fragmeoti  cr  Biaotc 
grains  of  quartz  sand,  with  or  without  mica,  becomes  the  grauwacke  or  pvivacic 
«/(i/e  of  Werner.  Although  at  one  period,  the  term  grauwacke  or  greywackinufO^^ 
to  include  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian  slates,  the  term  has  now  nearly  dnqiped  oat  of 
the  geological  nomenclature. 

GR  A  VIT Y.    The  term  usually  applied  to  the  action  of  the  Earth's  gnTitition. 

GRAVITY,  SPEC!  FIC.  The  difference  in  weight  between  a  given  mat  of  any 
body  weighed  in  air,  and  the  same  mass  weighed  in  water,  is  its  specific  gnrity.  For 
a  description  of  the  several  methods  by  which  the  specific  gravity  of  any  body,  either 
solid,  fluid,  or  aeriform,  may  be  determined,  we  must  refer  to  Watts*  "Dictionwyrf 
Chemistry,"  or  to  any  works  treating  of  the  manipulatory  details  of  physic  or 
chemistry.     The  following  table  may  be  found  useful ; — 

Table  of  Specific  Gravity. 
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GREEBE.  A  water-bird,  PodicipifUB  iristatuSf  tbe  great  crested  or  lappet  greebe. 
It  is  above  the  size  of  a  goose,  aod  a  native  of  England,  being  found  in  Uie  fens  of 
Shropshire,  Cheshire,  and  Lincolnshire,  where  they  are  called  gannts.  This  bird  is 
valued  for  the  plumage  of  its  breast,  which  is  much  admired  by  hidies  for  mu£Bi,  and 
used  for  trimmings. 

GRAPHIC  GOLD.    A  telluride  of  gold  and  silver,  found  in  Transylvania. 

GREEN  EBONY  of  Jamaica,  This  is  a  wood  of  a  brown  green  colour.  It  is 
derived  fh)m  the  Amerimnum  Ebenvs,  and  is  used  in  turnery  and  for  marquetry  woric. 
— See  Marquetry  and  Pahquktrt. 

GREENHEART.  A  wood  brought  from  Jamuca  and  Guiana,  the  produce  of 
the  Laurus  chhroxylon.  It  is  used  in  shipbuilding.  Bancroft,  in  his  Ouiana,  thus 
describes  it :  "  The  Sipiera  or  Greenheart  tree  is  in  size  like  the  locust-tree,  about 
€0  or  70  feet  high ;  there  are  two  species,  the  black  and  the  yellow,  differing  only  in 
the  colour  of  Iheir  bark  and  wood." 

GREEN  IRON  ORE.     A  native  phosphate  of  iron. 

GREEN  LEAD  ORE.     An  arsenio-phosphate  and  chloride  of  lead. 

GREENOCKITE.  Native  sulphate  of  cadmium.  It  occurs  in  small,  but  very 
perfect  and  brilliant,  short  hexagonal  crystals,  in  a  porphyritic  greenstone,  on  prehnite, 
and  associated  with  calcite.  It  has  been  found  in  a  railway  cutting  at  Bishopstown, 
near  Paisley,  and  at  Bowling,  near  Old  Kirkpatrick.  It  iras  first  observed  by  Lord 
Greenock,  now  Earl  Cathcart,  hence  its  name. 

GREEN  PAINTS.  (CouUurs  vertes,  Pr. ;  GrUne  Pigmmte,  Germ.)  Green,  which 
is  so  common  a  colour  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  is  rare  in  the  mineraL  There  is 
only  one  metal,  copper,  which  affords  in  its  combinations  the  various  shades  of 
green  in  general  use.  The  other  metals  capable  of  producing  this  colour  are,  chro- 
mium in  its  sesquioxide,  nickel  in  its  hydrated  oxide,  as  well  as  its  salts,  the  sele- 
niate,  arseniate,  and  sulphate;  titanium  in  its  prussiate;  and  some  of  the  salts  of 
uranium. 

GREEN  PIGMENT.  Under  the  name  of  "green  cinnabar,"  Vogel  describes  a 
new  colour.  Prussian  blue  is  dissolved  in  oxalic  acid,  chromate  of  potash  is  added  to 
this  solution,  which  is  then  precipitated  with  acetate  of  lead.  The  precipitate,  well 
washed,  dried  and  levigated,  gives  a  fine  green  powder.  By  varying  the  proportions 
of  tbe  three  solutions,  different  shades  of  green  may  be  produced.  Another  method 
has  been  given  by  Dr.  Eisner.  Make  a  solution  of  yellow  chromate  of  potash  and 
another  of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  then  mix  the  two,  dissolve  separately  in 
water  some  acetate  of  lead  and  iron,  and  add  this  solution  to  the  others.  By  precipi- 
tating the  first  two  solutions  by  the  third,  a  green  deposit  is  obtained,  the  tint 
depending  on  the  proportions  employed. 

Green  pigments  are  prepared  also  by  the  mixture  of  yellows  and  blues ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, tbe  green  of  Rinman  and  of  Gellert,  obtained  by  the  mixture  of  cobalt  blue 
and  flowers  of  zinc  ;  that  of  Barth,  made  with  yellow  lake,  prussian  blue,  and  clay ; 
but  these  paints  seldom  appear  in  the  market,  because  the  greens  are  generally  ex- 
temporaneous preparations  of  the  artists. 

Mountain  green  consists  of  the  hydrate,  oxide,  or  carbonate  of  copper;  either 
factitious  or  as  found  in  nature. 

Bremen  or  Brunswick  green  is  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  copper  with  chalk  or  lime, 
and  sometimes  a  little  magnesia  or  ammonia.  It  is  improved  by  an  admixture  of 
white  lead.  It  may  be  prepared  by  adding  ammonia  to  a  mixed  solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper  and  alum. 

Frise  green  is  prepared  with  sulphate  of  copper  and  sal  ammoniac. 

Mittis  green  is  an  arseniate  of  copper,  made  by  mixing  a  solution  of  acetate  or  sul- 
phate of  copper  with  arsenite  of  potash.    It  is  in  fact  Scheele's  green. 

Sap  green  is  the  inspissated  juice  of  buckthorn  berries.  These  are  allowed  to  fer- 
ment for  8  days  in  a  tub,  then  put  in  a  press,  adding  a  little  alum  to  the  juice,  and 
concentrated  by  gentle  evaporation.  It  is  lastly  put  up  in  pigs'  bladders,  where  it 
becomes  dry  and  hard.    See  Colours,  Table  of. 

GREENS  A  ND.  The  term  Greensand  applies  to  the  strata  lying  between  the  Chalk 
and  the  Wealden  deposits.  They  are  of  marine  origin,  as  is  denoted  by  the  presence* 
throughout  their  entire  thickness  of  sea-shells,  and  are  divided  into  an  upper  and 
lower  series,  separated  by  a  stratum  of  clay,  called  Gault  (which  see).  The  Upper 
Greensand^  which  underlies  the  Chalk  Marl,  is  composed  chiefly  of  calcareous  sand  in 
the  lower,  and  of  Sandstone  and  layers  of  Chert  (a  compact  flinty  rock,  see  Chert) 
in  the  uppermost  part  (see  Firestone).  The  Sandstone  affords  a  good  and  durable 
building  stone.  The  Chert  is  well  adapted  from  its  toughness  for  making  roads,  and 
the  sandy  portion,  in  addition  to  its  usefulness  as  a  component  of  mortar,  furnishes 
an  excellent  agricultural  soil,  from  the  calcareous  matter  it  contains,  in  addition  to  the 
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large  percentage  of  soluble  silica  entering  into  its  composition,  which 
amounts  to  more  than  40  per  cent.  In  Sussex,  Surrey,  and  Kent,  the  land  btied  ipct 
tlie  Upper  Groensand  is  known  by  the  name  of  malm,  and  produces  the  greitcr  pvt 
of  the  hops  for  which  those  counties  are  celebrated.  In  the  neigfabdnlMwd  of 
Godstono  and  Mcrstham,  in  Surrey,  extensive  quarries  are  driven  into  the  killi, 
at  the  base  of  the  chalk  downs,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  soft  and  dulkT 
stone  which  occurs  there  in  the  higher  portion  of  the  Upper  Grecnsaod,  for  vUei 
there  is  a  large  demand  in  London,  for  cleaning  door-steps  and  stonework  is  tk 
fronts  of  houses,  under  the  name  of  hearlhaUmes,  A  plentiful  supply  of  pore  wala 
is  homo  up  by  the  impi>mieablc  strata,  forming  the  uppermost  port  of  the  IJji|Kf 
Greonsand,  which  finds  its  way  out  of  the  ground  near  the  base  of  tke  CUUE,sad 
forms  the  sources  of  many  streams  and  riyera. 

'J'he  Lower  Greenmnd  consists  of  alternations  of  sands,  sandstones,  and  cUji,vhirk 
are  often  ver}- ferruginous,  so  much  so  sometimes  as  to  constitute  a  filiecoiis  ore  of 
iron,  as  is  the  cast!  at  Seend  in  Gloucestershire,  and  Shotover  in  Oxfordshire.  TVe fer- 
ruginous sands  form  the  iron-sand  of  Dr.  Smith.  The  Lower  Greensand,a]so,eoBtUDS 
>)ed8  of  Fuller*s  Earth,  which  are  worked  at  Reigate,  and  they  furnish  a  isni^  isd 
useful  building  sttme,  known  by  the  name  of  Kentish  Rag,  and  quarried  extenorelj 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maidstone. 

The  ti>rm  Greensand,  though  applied  to  deposits  of  considerable  thicknen,ii,iBbct, 
ouly  strictly  applicable  to  certain  minor  portions  of  them,  which  are  marked  by  the 
presence  of  minute  grains  of  green  silicate  of  iron  (the  glauoonite  of  Ameriets  smw- 
ralogists).  These  impart  a  colour  to  the  beds  in  which  they  occur,  which  hMfivn 
the  name  to  the  entire  formation. — H.W.B. 

GRREN,  SCHEELE'8.     An  arsenitc  of  copper. 

(■REEN  SLOKE.     Ulva  latisaima,  the  broad  green  layer.     See  Alq& 

GREENSTONE.     MincraLogically,  greenstone  or  diabase  ia  pyroxene  withUbn- 
dorite  or  oligoclase.     Popularly,  the  term  is  applied  to  varieties  of  Trap.  "Gwea* 
stone  is  a  dark  and  heavy  blackish- green  or  brownish  rock,  eonsisting  of  fekptf 
and  hornblende ;  it  usually  has  a  crystalline  texture,  but  is  sometimes  conpirt. 
— Dana, 

GREEN,  ULTRAMARINE.  This  is  artificially  prepared  in  Prince  vA  Get- 
many,  and  employed,  instead  of  the  arsenical  greens,  for  printing  upon  cotton  »nd paper. 
See  Ultramarike. 

GREEN  VITRIOL.     Sulphate  of  iron. 

GREGORITE.     Sec  Mknaccanite. 

GRENADA  COCUS  or  GREN ADILLO.  This  wood,  imported  from  the  West 
Indies,  is  called  red  ebony  by  the  French  cabinet-makers. 

GRKY  ANTIMONY.     A  trisulphide  of  antimony.     See  ANxmoift. 

GREY  (COPPER.     A  sulphide  of  copper.     See  Copper. 

(JREY  DYE.  {Teinture  grise,  Fr. ;  Graufdrbe,  Germ.)  The  grey  dyes, in  their 
numerous  shades,  arc  merely  various  tints  of  black,  in  a  more  or  less  Elated  state, 
fn)m  the  deepest  to  the  lightest  hue. 

The  dyeing  materials  are  essentially  the  tannic  and  gallic  acid  of  galls  or  other 
astringents,  along  with  the  sulphate  or  acetate  of  iron,  and  occasionally  wine  itooeor 
crude  tartar.     Ash  grey  is  gi  ven  for  30  pounds  of  woollen  stufif,  by  one  ponnd  of  gall  notii 
^  lb.  of  wine  slone,  and  2^  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  iron.     The  galls  and  the  wine  stone  being 
l>oiled  with  from  70  to  80  pounds  of  water,  the  stuff  is  to  be  turned  throngl»l"* 
decoction  at  a  boiling  heat  for  half  an  hour,  then  taken  out,  when  the  bath  being '^ 
freshed  with  cold  water,  the  copperas  is  to  be  added,  and,  as  soon  as  it  is  dissolved.  tn« 
stuff  is  to  be  put  in  and  fully  dyed.     Or,  for  36  pounds  of  wool ;  2  pounds  of  taruft 
^  pound  of  galls,  3  ])oundR  of  sumach,  and  2  pounds  of  sulphate  of  iron  ire  to  he 
taken.     The  tirtar  being  dissolved  in  80  pounds  of  boiling  water,  the  wool  is  to  he 
turned  through  the  solution  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  taken  out.     The  copper  being 
filled  up  to  its  former  level  with  fresh  water,  the  decoction  of  the  galls  andsama^bi* 
to  be  poured  in,  and  the  wool  boiled  for  half  an  hour  in  the  bath.     The  wool  ii*^ 
token  out,  while  the  copperas  is  being  mlded  and  dissolved  ;  after  which  it  isrep^*^ 
in  the  Imth,  and  dyed  grey  with  a  gentle  heat. 

If  the  grey  is  to  have  a  yellow  cast,  instead  of  the  tartar,  its  own  weight  of  •** 
is  to  be  taken  ;  instead  of  the  galls,  on<>  pound  of  old  fustic ;  instead  of  the  copp^^ 
j  of  a  pound  of  Salt/burg  vitriol,  which  consists,  in  22^  parts,  of  17  of  snlphia^  » 


iron,  and  5^  of  sulphate  of  copper;  then  proceed  as  above  directed.     Or  the -.^ 
may  be  first  stained  in  a  bath  of  fustic,  next  in  a  weak  bath  of  galla  with  a  ^^^ 
nlum  ;  then  the  wool  IxMng  taken  out,  a  little  vitriol  (common  or  Saltxburg)  is  '"  ; 
put  in,  previously  dissolved  in  a  decoction  of  logwood  ;  and  in  this  bath  the  dy 
completed. 
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Pearl-grey  is  prodaced  by  poniog  the  stuff  first  through  a  decoction  of  lunach  and 
logwood  (3  lbs.  or  the  former  lo  1  of  the  latler),  afterH&rds  through  »  dilute  solutioa 
of  salphal«  or  Bcelale  of  iron  ;  and  fioithing  it  in  »  weak  bath  of  veld  containing  a 
little  alum.  MouM-grry  a  obtained  when,  with  the  same  proportioDS  •■  for  osh-gre;, 
■  small  qosntit;  of  alnm  is  iutrodnced. 

For  several  other  shades,  u  tawDj-grejr,  iron-gre;,  and  tlate-^r,  the  stuff 
most  rcceiTB  a  previous  blae  groand  by  dipping  it  in  the  indigo  vat ;  then  it  is 
passed  first  through  a  boiling  bath  of  stunacli  with  galls,  and  laitl;  Ihroogh  the 
same  bath  at  a  lower  temperature  after  it  has  received  £e  proper  qnanl  it;  of  solution 


The  Kiode  of  producing  gre;  d;e«  upon  eolton  has  been  explained  in  the  articlef 
Cauco  pBtKTiKa  and  Dtbiho. 

aBINDlNO  AND  CHUSHINO  MACHINERY.  CruJihig  MilL  This 
machine  wis  iatrodoced  into  the  mines  of  Cornwall  sad  Devon  in  the  ettrlj  part  of 
the  present  century.  In  its  aimpleat  form  it  contiits  of  two  rollers  mounted  in  a  strong 
iron  IVame,  and  kept  in  contact  by  means  of  screws ',  motion  is  communicatrd  to  one 
of  the  rolls,  either  bj  a  water-wheel  or  steam-engine,  but  the  other  is  made  (o  revolve 
by  the  friction  generated  between  the  moving  roll  sad  (he  staff  to  be  enished.  This 
mill  is  usually  employed  tbr  reducing  mineral  «iib«tances  which  have  already  received 
some  mechanical  preparation,  but  machines  have  been  contrived  with  a  series  of  roils, 
set  below  each  other,  into  which  the  stuff  is  introduced  as  brought  fW>m  the  lode 
onder-gronnd.  In  order  to  effect  this  operation,  the  upper  rolls  are  Anted,  and  the 
lower  ones  have  various  speeds  and  diameters,  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  although 
this  arrangement  bas  been  somewbat  eitensively  emplojed  in  the  north  of  England, 
jet  it  has  fotmd  few  advocates  either  in  Wales  or  Cornwall. 

The  practice  of  keeping  the  rolls  together  by  screws  acting  on  the  bearings  is  ab< 
Jectiooablc,  since  the  entrance  of  a  piece  of  steel,  or  other  hard  substance  of  greater 

»a3 


width  than  the  fixed  opening  between  the  rolls,  immediately  produces  a  stoppage  and 
strains  the  apparatnl,  or  otherwise  causes  serious  breakages  to  some  of  the  parts.  lu 
order  to  obviate  these  eviLs,  the  roll*  are  uanally  adjusted  and  kept  in  poaition  by 
weighted  lev  en  pressing  on  their  axis. 

At  the  machines  em^oyed  in  Cornwall  may  be  considered  the  most  effective  in 
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operation  as  irell  as  complete  in  their  constmction,  that  type  is  selected  for  repre- 
sentation. 

B  B  (^jig,  923),  are  the  crushing  rollers  fitted  in  a  strong  frame-irork  of  cast  iron, 
vhich  is  stajed  by  a  wrought  iron  bar  6,  and  firmly  bolted  to  longitudinal  beams  in- 
serted in  the  walls  of  the  crushing-house.  The  rollers  revolve  in  bearings,  which  are  so 
arranged  as  to  slide  in  grooves,  and  therefore  admit  of  the  cylinders  being  brought 
nearer  to  or  separated  farther  from  each  other.  To  keep  the  rollers  in  contact  and 
yet  allow  the  action  to  take  place,  a  weighted  lever  a  is  placed  on  each  side,  which  by 
means  of  tension  bars  connected  with  one  of  the  bearings,  keeps  a  constant  pressure 
npon  the  rollers.  The  ore  to  be  crushed  is  lodged  upon  a  floor  c,  and  introduced  into  a 
hopper  D,  fh>m  which  it  falls  between  the  roUa;  the  requisite  crushing  pressure  being 
attained  by  increasing  or  decreasing  the  weights  applied  to  the  end  of  the  lever.  The 
crushed  ore  passes  from  between  the  rollers  b  b  into  the  higher  extremity  of  an  in- 
clined cylinder  x,  made  of  coarse  g^uze,  or  perforated  plate,  which  being  set  in 
motion  by  the  same  power  as  the  rollers  themselves,  separates  the  pulverised  material 
into  two  classes.  That  portion  which  passes  through  the  sieve  falls  into  a  waggon 
placed  on  the  floor  of  the  house,  whilst  the  other,  which  is  too  large  to  escape  through 
the  openings,  is  carried  to  the  lower  end  of  the  cylinder  from  whence  it  passes  into  an 
inverted  bucket-wheel  r,  by  which  it  is  again  conveyed  into  the  hopper  to  be  re* 
crushed. 

The  modifications  to  the  foregoing  arrangement  may  be  thus  briefly  noticed. 

In  some  machines  the  feed  hopper  is  made  of  sofficient  capacity  to  hold  from  20  lo 
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25  cwt  of  stuff,  which  is  introduced  by  means  of  a  tram  waggon,  and  renders  hand 
feeding  unnecessary.  The  shoot  conveying  the  crushed  ore  to  the  rotating  sieve,  x, 
is  sometimes  divided  at  the  bottom  into  two  parts,  one  to  deliver  rough,  and  the  other 
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fine  stuff.  In  connection  irith  each  division,  is  a  cylindrical  riddle  revolying  and 
separating  the  work  according  to  the  fineness  or  coarseness  of  the  mesh  employed. 

A  circular  sieve  divided  midway  into  two  parts,  each  of  a  different  mesh,  is  in 
some  instances,  advantageously  substituted  for  two  sets  of  sieves  ;  whilst,  in  other 
cases,  circular  sieves  are  omitted,  the  operation  of  sizing  being  pexformed  by  fixing 
perforated  plates  on  the  periphery  of  the  inverted  wheeL 

Instead  of  one  roll  being  drawn  towards  the  other,  they  are  more  commonly  kept 
in  contact  by  direct  pressure,  which  is  effected  as  shown  in  figi.  924,  925. 

A,  lever  hung  to  the  cast-iron  fhime  b  at  o,  and  pressing  upon  pin  at  d.  When  it 
is  required  to  change  the  rollers,  the  pressure  resulting  from  the  lever  a  and  weighted 
box  E,  is  relieved  by  means  of  the  screw  tackle  r. 

The  considerations  which  should  be  attended  to  in  constructing  a  crushing  mill, 
are,  first  to  make  all  the  parts  sufficiently  strong  to  meet  the  varying  resistances  which 
continuaUy  occur  in  crushing.  For  this  purpose,  the  framework  to  receive  the  rolls 
ought  to  be  of  good  cast  iron,  the  axles  of  the  rollers  of  best  wrought  iron,  and  the 
cylinders  of  the  hardest  and  most  uniform  metaL  2ndly.  To  design  the  machine,  so 
that  the  matter  to  be  crushed  may  be  readily  delivered  into  the  hopper,  sized  by  the 
circular  sieves,  for  the  dressing  process,  and  such  portions  as  are  not  properly  crushed, 
returned  to  the  rolls  without  the  intervention  of  manual  labour.  In  order  to  effect 
this,  the  inverted,  or  raff  wheel  d,  fig,  925,  shown  in  section,  ought  to  be  made  of 
sufficient  diameter  to  allow  the  stuf^  on  being  discharged,  to  descend  by  its  own 
gravity,  into  the  feed-hopper.  3rdly.  To  extend  from  the  axis  of  the  rollers,  long 
tumbling  shafU,  A  A,  fig,  925,  and  fix  on  their  ends  the  driving  wheels  b  b,  allow- 
ing a  little  play  in  the  plummer  blocks,  so  that  any  undue  opening  of  the  rolls 
may  not  vary  the  pitch  line  of  the  wheels,  B  b,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  endanger  the 
safety  of  the  teeth.  4thly.  To  construct  the  roll  so  that  it  may  be  readily  changed, 
yet  maintained  on  its  axis  without  slipping  when  in  motion.  One  of  the  most  efficient 
plans  for  this  purpose,  is  shown  in  the  following  woodcut,  in  which  a  is  the  axis  or 
arbor,  and  d  the  rolL 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  cylinder  roll  is  fitted  with  four  internal  projections ;  these 
are  of  the  same  leuffth  as  the  portion  of  the  groove  marked  bb',  but  no  wider  than 
the  narrower  part  of  the  groove  c.  When  the  cylinder  is  to  be  fixed  on  the  axis,  the 
studs  arc  introduced  into  the  recesses  c,  and  the  cylinder  advanced  into  its  working 
position,  when  it  is  turned  until  the  studs  fit  into  that  portion  of  the  recess  between 
b  b',  and  which  are  then  wedged  to  the  roll  by  a  close-fitting  cutter. 

5thly.  The  diameter  of  the  rolls  should  be  decreased,  and  the  length  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  fineness  of  the  stuff  to  be  crushed,  since  a  fine  material  requires  a 
longer  line  of  contact,  and  not  so  large  a  grip  as  coarser  substances. 

In  practice  it  lias  been  found  advantageous  to  make  the  roller  placed  on  the  driving 
shaft  somewhat  longer  than  that  which  is  opposite,  and  to  work  the  rolls  by  spur 
gearing  rather  than  by  friction,  since  the  latter  is  proved  to  f\imish  less  economical 
results  than  the  former.  It  has  also  been  found  injudicious  to  harden  the  rolls  by 
chilling ;  hence  ordinary  sand  cast  rolls  are  most  frequently  employed. 

The  speed  of  the  rolls  varies  from  45  to  60  feet  per  minute,  but  this  necessarily 
differs  with  the  character  of  the  stuff  to  be  crushed.  Again  great  variation  is  ex- 
perienced in  the  quantities  crushed  within  a  given  period,  since  a  small  amount  of 
moisture  in  vein  stnff  of  a  certain  class,  makes  it  cake,  and  will  thus  considerably 
reduce  the  produce  of  Uie  milL  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  matter  operated  upon,  be 
very  dry,  heavy,  and  brittle,  as  in  the  case  of  some  varieties  of  lead  ore,  the  produce 
may  be  much  increased,  since  the  mill  can  be  driven  at  a  great  speed  ;  a  less  bulk 
will  have  to  pass  for  a  given  weight,  and  there  will  be  a  smaller  quantity  of  material 
carried  back  by  the  raff  wheel  to  be  recrushed. 

Variable  speeds  have  sometimes  been  tried  in  order  to  produce  friction  together 
with  pressure  at  the  line  of  contact,  but  it  has  been  found  that  any  departure  from  a 
uniform  speed  on  the  two  surfaces,  absorbs  a  considerable  additional  amount  of  power, 
without  materially  augmenting  the  results. 

The  various  dimensions  and  velocities  of  the  rolls,  crushing  force,  and  power  em- 
ployed, effective  value  of  different  mills,  &c^  now  in  use,  may  be  gathered  by  referring 
to  the  following  table :  «> 
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Arrasirt  or  luhona. — This  maehini:  is  olvnsiit'l^  tiiijiltijed  in  the  mining  ilii 
of  Mexico,  for  grinding  siiTcr  otvs  previous  t<j  tbcir  aniBlganiatioti. 

It  contiiti  of  a  strong  wooden  axle  \(Jiji.  ^iT),  moving  on  anpiDiUcia  a  beani  n 


it,  and  resting  on  an  iron  [ivot  beneath  tummg  in  an  iron  t>eanQg  wbich  ii  InBerteil 
into  a  post  of  nood  c  whicb  rises  about  a  foot  strnve  the  ground  m  the  centre  of  ibe 
arTBSIre.  The  shaft  a  is  croMed  at  right  angles  by  two  Ftrung  spars  d  o  wbich  fomi 
fbnr  arms,  caeh  about  S  feet  lon^  one  excepted  which  is  9  feet  long  to  admit  of  two 
■nules  being  allached  to  it ;  hy  thu  arm  the  macbine  is  vorlied.     Tbe  grinding  is  per- 
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rormcd  by  (bur  large  porphjrilic  or  basaltic  iton^*,  two  of  which  are  shown,  b  ^ 
These  aru  looecty  atlachtd  by  ihongs  of  leather,  or  small  siiedropctottae  four  arms,  and 
are  dragged  roimd  orer  (he  ore,  which  is  put  in  with  water,  until  it  is  Kround  to  a  Terr 
fine  slime  or  mud,  called  the  lama.  One  of  these  machiaes,  when  in  good  working  condi- 
tion, will  grind  from  600  to  BOO  potmds  weight  of  ore  in  twenty-four  hours.  In  Gua- 
naiuato,  where  the  best  and  finest  grinding  is  obtained  in  the  arrailres,  the  lining  or 
foundation  and  the  grinding  stones,  are  of  course,  grained  porphyry,  and  form  a 
rough  surface.  The  cost  of  thii  apparatus  io  Mexico,  including  the  paving  of  the 
bottom,  and  the  four  tttapila  or  stones,  is  on  an  BTeroge  7f,  The  ongioal  weight 
ofa  metftpile,  is  about  70U  pounds,  its  dimensions  are  S  feet  8  incbei  long,  18  inchet 
broad,  and  18  inchet  deep.  NotwilhstandlDg  the  hardness  of  the  sloDes  employed, 
lliey  are  so  worn  ts  to  bcGome  uuierviceable  m  the  course  of  ten  or  twelve  weeks  )  tlw 
bultum,  however,  is  only  replaced  once  in  twelve  months. 

Thia  apparatus  is  well  suited  to  patio  amalgamation,  but  it  afforda  bad  resnltl  for 
the  power  eipended. 

E>lgt  miff.  .^  This  machioc  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  gold  and 
silver  ores  to  an  impalpable  powder.  It  is  also  used  extensively  in  grinding  fliuta 
stones,  slags,  and  a  variety  of  other  products.  However  much  the  details  of  thia 
apparatus  may  vary,  ita  principle  is  the  same  in  all  cases.  Two  vertical  roniieTf 
rotate  on  the  outer  circumfErence  of  a  flat  or  slightly  conical  basin  and  afiiird  « 
fictional  or  grinding  area  egaat  to  the  difftrtnct  tjf  diitoMce  ptrformed  bj/  the  imisr 

'llie  subjuioed  voodcut,  Jig.  92B,  represents  a  mill  constructed  al  the  Mould  Foundry, 


*.  rotating  pan,  realiog  upon  frictiomJ  wheels  b  ;  c,  vertical  shaA  flnnlj 
keyed  to  pan  a,  to  whiiili  motion  is  commnnicated  bj  wheel  gearing  n.  lie  rtumvra 
K  E  ruTolvt!  on  arm  r,  and  mijr  be  of  CMt  inm  orof  Hone  bmiud  with  a  ring  of  inw. 
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Theie  rDDoerg  hav«  no  progressive  motion  bat  hsTe  free  plaj  lo  rise  or  fall  on  axis  c, 
BDd  in  the  B(a;  slots  o  o. 

The  folloiriDg  dimensions  and  particulars  are  derived  from  one  of  the  edge  mills 
recently  vurking  at  the  Fabrica  La  Conslante  in  the  province  of  Guadalajarit,  Spain. 


Width      of  do.         do.         ... 

Weight    of  do.        do.         ... 

Speed  of  nmner    -         -         .         -         - 

Diameter  of  iolerior  circle  of  runner 

Gange  of  stnif  previoas  lo  ila  being  ground 
Do.  after  i(  leaves  the  milt      - 

QninCil;  of  stuff  reduced  per  10  hours    - 

Uorso  power  employed  ------/. 

In  some  machines  erected  at  the  Keal'del-Monie  mines  in  Mei 
S  feet  in  di&meter  and  12  inches  wide.  They  were  fitted  with  a  i 
3  inches  thick.  Each  pair  of  runners  revolved  round  a  centre  o 
cast  iron  basin  of  which  the  bottom  was  7  inches  thick.  At  first  good  results  Were 
obtained,  each  mill  if  kept  conataotty  at  work  groandoearly  ten  Ions  per  week  ;  but  as 
their  axles,  and  particularly  the  wrought  iron  rings  aod  cast  iron  bottoms,  began  to 
wear  hollow  and  to  lose  an  even  surface,  t^e  grinding  rapidly  diminished,  and  with 
one  year's  work  they  were  comptetely  worn  out. 

The  chief  advantage  of  this  machine  is  its  simplicity  of  con 
small  first  cost ;  but  all  its  parts  require  lo  be  made  of  great  si 
proportionate  weight;  hence,  io  additioa  lo  the  rapid  wear  t 
apparatus  becomes  objectionable  for  countries  where  transit 
more  than  ordinarily  difficult  and  expensive- 


Centre  SO  in.  edge  16  in. 
3  tons  15  cwt. 
SOO  feet  per  minute. 

10  holes  lo  the  lineal  inch. 
CO  „  „ 

SSOlbs. 


■ing  of  wrong 


and  consequent 


^\\^u 


-•^M 
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found  more  effectual  than  the  horizontal  mill.  It  affords  the  largest  area  of 
firctional  surface  for  the  least  wear  and  tear,  and  accomplishes  equal  results  at  a  cost 
not  exceeding  one-fourth  of  that  incident  to  the  edge  mill. 

The  construction  of  the  horizontal  mill  will  be  rendered  intelligible  bj  the  aid  of  the 

preceding  illustration,^^^.  929,  in  which  one  pa;r  of  stones  is  shown  in  section,    a  is  a 

circoJar  hopper,  into  which  the  stuff  to  be  ground  is  introduced ;  b  b,  small  pipes  oi 

•beet  iron,  for  delivering  the  stuff  between  the  surfaces  of  the  runner  o  and  bed-stone 

o' ;   ]>,  casing  enclosing  the  runner  into  which  the  ground  material  is  delivered ; 

^m  hole  in  centre  of  runner ;  f,  driving-shaft,  with  continuation  shaft  g,  for  giving 

xnocion  to  a  Jacob's  ladder  if  requisite  *,  hh',  regulating  screw  for  elevating  runner  c ; 

'»  driring-whee] ;  K,  crown-wheel ;  L,  wheel  giving  motion  to  pinions  m  m'  ;  and  n, 

'^^rtical  shaft,  to  drive  any  supplementary  apparatus  which  may  be  requiring  such,  as 

rising  sieve,  &c.     Four  pairs  of  stones  are  usually  driven  hy  the  wheel  l.     The 

~  of  the  runner  is  in  contact  with  the  bed-stone,  from  tte  periphery  to  within 

^<•  third  of  its  diameter.     The  line  of  the  runner  then  feathers  upwards,  in  order  to 

'ive  the  stuff  f^ly  and  to  equalise  the  resistance  throughout  the  area  of  the  bed- 

following  particulars  will  convey  much  practical  information  relative  to  this 


Oiameter  of  stones       -        -        -        -        -  4  feet  2  inches. 

"Xhickness  of  bed-stone  ....  12  inches. 

Ditto        runner     -        -        -        -        -  14  inches. 

Ka  of  revolutions  of  stone  per  minute   -        -  108. 

Change  of  stuff  in  stopper       ...        -  1 00  holes  to  the  square  inch. 

Ditto         on  delivery    -        -        -        -  3600  ditto. 

C^nantity  of  stuff  ground  per  10  hours    -        -  1  ton  per  pair  of  stones. 

Power  employed  in  horses    -        -        -        -  About  5  per  ditto. 

Hevolutions  of  sizing  sieve    -        -        -        -  23  per  minute. 

Diameter  of  ditto  -        -        -        -  30  inches. 

length  of  ditto  -        -        -        -  108. 

No.  of  holes  per  square  inch  in  sizing  sieve    -  3600. 

Character  of  runner      .        -        -        -        -  Coarse  conglomerate. 

Ditto        bed-stone  ...        -  Compact  quartz,  moderately  hard. 

Duration  of  runner       .....  Average  18  weeks. 
Ditto      bed-Btone  -        -        -        -        -       Ditto   22   ditto. 

When  dressed      .-.---  Every  third  day. 

From  a  series  of  practical  experiments  made  on  the  same  stuff  by  these  several 
^klillsy  the  following  results  have  been  obtained :  — 


1.  Horizontal  mill 

2.  Crushing  mill 
8.  Edge  mill     - 


No.  of  Holes 
persq.in.  in 
Sising  Slere. 


3600 
3600 
3600 


Quantity  of 
Stuff  ffround 
in  10  Hours. 


Cwts. 
20 

13 
13 


HorM  Power. 


5 
5 

7 


Cost  per  Ton 


«.  d. 

2  3 

1  7 

6  10 


J.  D. 

The  cnahing  machines  which  are  in  general  use  at  Alston  Moor  and  the  northern 
nines  of  this  country,  and  where  they  have  been  employed  for  upwards  of  fifty  years, 
differ  in  gome  respects  fVom  those  described. 

This  machine  is  composed  of  one  pair  of  fluted  cylinders,  x  x^fig.  930,  and  of  two 
pairs  of  smooth  cylinders,  z  z,  z'  z',  which  serre  altogether  for  crushing  the  ore.  The 
two  cylinders  of  each  of  the  three  pairs  turn  simultaneously  in  an  inverse  direction,  by 
means  of  two  toothed  wheels,  as  at  m,  fig.  931,  upon  the  shaft  of  every  cylinder,  which 
work  by  pairs  in  one  another.  The  motion  is  given  by  a  single  water  wheel,  of  which 
the  circle  aaa  represents  the  outer  circumference.  One  of  the  fluted  cylinders  is 
placed  in  the  prolongation  of  the  shaft  of  this  wheel,  which  carries  besides  a  cast  iron 
toothed  wheel,  geered  with  the  toothed  wheels  e  e,  fixed  upon  the  ends  of  two  of  the 
smooth  cylinders.  Above  the  fluted  cylinders  there  is  a  hopper,  which  discharges 
down  between  them,  by  means  of  a  particular  mechanism,  the  ore  brought  forward  by 
the  waggons  a«  These  waggons  advance  upon  a  railway,  ^op  above  the  hopper,  and 
empty  their  contents  into  it  through  a  trap-hole,  which  opens  outwardly  in  the  middle 
of  their  bottom.  Below  the  hopper  there  is  a  small  bucket  called  a  shoe,  into  which 
the  ore  is  shaken  down,  and  which  throws  it  without  ceasing  upon  the  cyliuders, 
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in  coDScquence  of  the  constant  jolts  giYen  it  by  a  crank-rod,  t  {fig.  981),  attacb^y> 
to  it,  and  moved  by  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  m.     The  shoe  it>  so  regulated,  that  t^ 


930 


931 


.••■<» 


much  ore  can  never  fall  upon  the  cylinders  and  obstruct  their  movement.  A  small 
stream  of  water  is  likewise  let  into  the  shoe,  which  spreads  oyer  the  cylinders,  and 
prevents  them  from  growing  hot  The  ore,  after  passing  between  the  fluted  rollers, 
falls  upon  the  inclined  planes  n  n,  which  turn  it  over  to  one  or  other  of  the  pairs  of 
smooth  rolls. 

These  are  the  essential  parts  of  this  machine  ;  they  are  made  of  iron,  and  the  smooth 
ones  are  case  hardened,  or  chilled,  by  being  cast  in  iron  moulds.  The  gudgeons  of 
both  kinds  move  in  brass  bushes  fixed  upon  iron  supports  A,  made  fast  by  bolts  to  the 
strong  wood- work  basis  of  the  whole  machine.  Each  of  the  horizontal  ban  has  an 
oblong  slot,  at  one  of  whose  ends  is  solidly  fixed  one  of  the  plummer- block  ot  bearers 
of  one  of  the  cylinders  /,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  slot  the  plummer-bioeks  of  the  other 
cylinder  g  slides;  a  construction  which  permits  the  two  cylinders  to  come  into  contact, 
or  to  recede  to  such  a  distance  from  each  other  as  circumstances  may  require.  The 
movable  cylinder  is  approximated  to  the  fixed  ones  by  means  of  the  iron  levers  x  x, 
which  carry  at  their  ends  the  weights  p,  and  rest  upon  wedges  m,  which  may  be  sUdden 
upon  the  inclined  plane  n.  These  wedges  then  press  the  iron  bar  o,  and  mike  it  ap- 
proach the  movable  cylinder  by  advancing  the  plummer -block  which  supports  its  axis. 
When  matters  are  so  arranged,  should  a  very  large  or  hard  piece  present  itself  to  one 
of  the  pairs  of  cylinders,  one  of  the  rollers  would  move  away,  and  let  the  piece  pass 
without  doing  injury  to  the  mechanism. 

Besides  the  three  pairs  of  cylinders  which  constitute  essentially  each  crushing  machine, 
there  is  sometimes  a  fourth,  which  serves  to  crush  the  ore  when  not  in  large  fragments, 
for  example,  the  chats  and  cuttings  (the  moderately  rich  and  poorer  pieces),  prodooed 
b^  the  first  sifting  with  the  brake  sieve.  The  cylinders  composing  that  accessory 
piece,  which,  on  account  of  their  ordinary  use,  are  called  chats-roUerM^  are  smooCb, 
and  similar  to  the  rollers  z  z  and  z'  z'.  The  one  of  them  is  usually  placed  upon  the 
prolongation  of  the  shaft  of  the  water-wheel,  of  the  side  opposite  to  the  principal 
machine ;  and  the  other,  which  is  placed  alongside,  receives  its  motion  from  the  first, 
by  means  of  toothed  wheel-work. 

Mackworth^s  Patent  Crushing  Rollers,  figs,  932  and  933,  for  Coal  and  other 
Minerals.  These  rollers  are  made  conical  to  equalise  the  wear,  and  as  one  roller 
travels  faster  than  the  other,  the  fragments  are  partially  turned  over,  so  as  to 
present  their  weakest  line  of  fracture  to  the  direction  of  the  crushing  force.  Less 
power  is  required  to  work  these  rollers.  In  lieu  of  the  counterbalance  weight  usually 
employed  to  allow  the  rollers  to  separate  and  pass  excessively  hard  fragments,  and  to 
bring  the  rollers  together  again,  the  machine  is  made  more  compact  and  simplified  by 
connecting  2  brass  collars,  in  which  the  rollers  work  by  a  number  of  hands  or  cords, 
of  vulcanised  indiarubber  strongly  stretched.  A  compound  cord  of  indiambber, 
3  inches  in  diameter,  composed  of  144  small  and  separate  cords,  when  stretched 
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h  gives  a  Mrsio  of  3  tons.      The  biaes  collan  do  n 


GRINDSTONE.  OTiniliDfC-itnncl  or  grit-stonea,  nrc  TarUtic!i  oriianilRlonc,  most 
vf  Ibow  which  arc  celcbrtlcd  being  ohtnined  fWim  ihe  aandBtonei  and  miJlslnne  grits 
of  the  cod  DicMurcs.  Mr.  Knight  dcscribcB  (he  h«tt  known  varlttica,  wliicb  nrc  the 
fallowing:  — 

NawcAnxE  Grindstonrs.  Those  ahoand  in  iho  cool  di«tricta  of  Northumberlanii, 
Durham,  York  ah  ire,  and  Dcrhjehire.  Thej  arc  tclcclcd  of  diffLTcnl  degrees  of  coarH.'- 
nm  and  denaitj,  according  to  the  work  fur  olilch  thej'  are  required. 

BUifTon  GHiimBTOHE  is  a  similar  doEeriplion  of  stone,  of  great  ciccellenM,  of  a 
li|ihl«r  colour,  much  finer,  and  of  a  TCty  sharp  nature,  and  at  the  Mine  time  not  too 
hard.  It  is  conGned  to  a  small  spot  of  limited  extent  near  Tlilstim  in  SlBfTonlshiri', 
where  it  Ilea  abOTe  the  coal. 
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WicKERSLET  G  RiNDSTONES.  Thcse  are  obtained  from  a  Tillage  about  9  miles  east  of 
Sheffield,  and  are  much  used  for  the  finer  description  of  edge  tools. 

Sheffield  G rindston e.  A  hard  coarse  grit  stone,  used  for  grinding  large  files  and 
the  like ;  it  is  obtained  f^om  Hardsley,  about  14  miles  north  of  Sheffield. 

Devonshire  Batts,  are  obtained  near  Colluropton. 

Yorkshire  Grit  and  Congleton  Grit,  are  other  varieties  from  which  grind- 
stones are  manufactured. 

BnRR  Stones.  These  are  very  celebrated;  they  are  found  at  La  Ferte-sous- 
jonarre  (Seine  et  Maine),  and  are  said  to  be  unequalled  for  grist  mills.  The  combined 
roughness  and  hardness  of  this  tertiary  quartz  deposit  give  it  immense  advantages. 
The  stones  formed  of  this  rock  are  usually  pieced,  which  renders  them  very  expensive. 

GRIS-PERLE.  The  name  given  by  the  French  dyers  to  a  grey  produced  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  aniline  violet  It  is  much^sed  in  dyeing  silk.  See 
Aniline. 

GRIT.     A  peculiar  hard  sandstone.     See  Millstone  Grit. 

GROATS,  EMBDEN.— When  oats  are  deprived  of  their  integuments,  they  are 
called  groats f  and  when  these  are  crushed,  they  are  known  as  Embden groats.  Oatmeal 
is  prepared  by  grinding  the  grains. 

GROS  DE  NAPLES.  A  plain  silk  fabric  woven  ef  organzine  silk,  with  much 
neatness  and  care. 

GROUND  IVY.  Nepeia  Glechomo,  The  leaves  of  this  plant  were  formerly 
thrown  into  a  vat  with  ale,  to  clarify  it  and  give  it  a  flavour. 

G  ROVE  or  G  ROO VP.  A  mining  term  in  Derbyshire.  *•  The  mine,  or  work  that 
a  man  is  employed  in.  Hence  it  is,  if  a  question  be  asked.  Where  is  Tom  to  day  ? — He 
is  gone  to  the  groove,  he  is  at  the  groove.  Sometimes  it  is  used  for  the  shaft,  and 
miners  are  commonly  called  groovers.** — Hooson*s  Mifier's  Dictionary, 

G ROWAN.  A  local  term  applied  in  Cornwall  to  granite  in  an  imperfect  state, 
either  through  decomposition,  or  irregular  formation.  It  is  said  that  the  term  is  some- 
times applied  to  the  solid  granite.  We  have  never  heard  it  so  used,  and  the  miners 
and  the  quarrymen  draw  a  well  defined  line  between  a  granite  and  a  growan. 

GUAIACUM.  (Galac,  Fr.  ;  Guajaharz,  Germ.)  Both  the  wood  and  resin  are 
imported  ;  they  are  used  medicinally.  It  is  known  that,  after  the  discovery  of  the 
New  World,  when  the  first  syphilitic  diseases  showed  themselves  in  Europe,  the  origin 
of  which  was  erroneously  ascribed  to  Santo  Domingo,  the  guaiacum  wood  was  con- 
sidered as  specific  against  this  diseltee.  The  historian  Herrera  informs  us  that  one 
pound  of  the  wood  was  at  that  period  paid  in  Spain  with  seven  piastres.  The  gum 
which  exudes  from  the  wood,  and  possesses,  as  it  may  be  conceived,  the  medicinal 
qualities  in  a  much  higher  degree,  is  now  valued  at  sevenpence  per  pound.     The 

Quantity  exported  from  Santo  Domingo  in  1855  amounted  to  11,883  lbs.,  valued  at 
137 l.—  ConsuTs  Beport. 

GUANO.  This  extraordinary  excrementitious  deposit  \A  certain  sea-fowls,  which 
occurs  in  immense  quantities  upon  some  parts  of  the  coasts  of  Peru,  Bolivia,  and 
Africa,  has  lately  become  an  object  of  great  commercial  enterprise,  and  of  intense 
interest  to  our  agricultural  world.  More  than  twenty  years  ago  it  was  exhibited  and 
talked  of  merely  as  a  natural  curiosity,  but  since  that  time  the  quantity  imported  into 
England  alone  has  risen  from  30,000  to  350,000  tons  (in  1858),  the  value  of  which  was 
estimated  at  no  less  than  £3,000,000,  as  shown  by  the  following  numbers,  from  the 
•*  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  Kingdom,  from  1850  to  1864." 

ImporU  of  Guano  (in  tons), /rom  1850  to  1864.— 1850,  116,925;  1851,  243,014  | 
1852,  129,889;  1853,  123,166;  1854,  235,111;  1855,  305,061;  1856,  191,501; 
1857,288,362;  1858,353,541;  1859,84,122;  1860,141,435;  1861,178,423;  1862, 
141,636;  1863,233,574;  1864.131,358. 

During  the  last  two  years  the  quantity  imported  has  somewhat  diminished  and  hence 
the  rise  in  price,  from  j^ll  to  £14  per  ton.  It  is  curious  that,  though  situated  at  so 
great  a  distance  from  the  sources  of  supply.  Great  Britain  is  by  far  the  largest  con- 
sumer of  Guano,  if  we  may  credit  the  following. 

Statement  of  the  Quantities  Exported  from  the  Cincha  Islands  during  the  Years  1850-1 
Tons  of  Guano  sent  to  —  jgsa  issi. 

England     ......     102,421         150,653 

France -        1,429 

United  States 14,250  38,371 

China         ------  252        

Total 118,352         189,024 

Natural  History  and  Geography, — Huano  in  the  language  of  Peru,  signifies  dung;  a 
word  spelt  by  the  Spaniards,  guano. 
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Hie  eonditioDS  essential  for  the  preservation  of  these  ezcremeDts  appear  to  be  the 

jstence  of  a  soil  eonsisting  of  a  mixture  of  sand  and  clay,  in  a  country  where  the  birds 

«  allowed  to  live  for  ages  undisturbed  by  man  or  man's  works,  and  where,  moreover, 

le  climate  is  very  dry,  free  not  only  from  rain,  but  also  from  heavy  dews. 

These  conditions  appear  to  have  been  combined  to  a  remarkable  extent  on  the  coasts 

)f  Peru  and  Bolivia,  between  latitudes  13'^  north,  and  21^  south  of  the  equator,  for 

Although  beyond  this  region  the  flocks  of  cormorants,  flamingoes,  cranes,  and  other 

lea^fowl,  appear  to  be  equally  numerous,  yet  the  excrement  is  rapidly  carried  away 

bj  the  rain  or  dew. 

■  It  is  then  the  dryness  of  the  climate  chiefly  which  has  permitted  the  guano  to  accu- 
mulate on  these  coasts,  for,  says  Mr.  Darwin* — *'  In  Peru  real  deserts  occur  over  wide 
tracts  of  country.  It  has  become  a  proverb  that  rain  never  falls  in  the  lower  part  of 
Pera."  And  again :  -  **  The  town  of  Iquique  contains  about  1000  inhabitants,  and  stands 
OQ  a  little  plain  of  sand  at  the  foot  of  a  great  wall  of  rock,  2000  feet  in  height,  the 
whole  utterly  desert,  A  light  shower  of  rain  falls  only  once  in  very  many  years." 
Indeed  since  three  fifths  of  the  constituent  parts  of  guano  are  soluble  in  cold  water 
Prof.  Johnstone  very  justly  observes  thatt,**A  single  day  of  English  rain  would  dissolve 
out  and  carry  into  the  sea  a  considerable  portion  of  one  of  the  largest  accumulations  ; 
a  single  year  of  English  weather  would  cause  many  of  them  entirely  to  disappear." 

Such  being  the  case,  we  might  expect  to  find  similar  accumulations  in  other  hot  and 
dry  climates,  as  in  Egypt,  and  in  Africa,  e.  g.  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Great  Desert ; 
and  only  a  few  years  since  a  considerable  deposit  of  guano  was  found  in  the  Kooria 
Mooria  Islands. 

In  Peru  the  natives  have  employed  it  ns  a  manure  from  the  remotest  ages,  and  have 
by  its  means  given  fertility  to  the  otherwise  unproductive  sandy  soils  along  their  coasts. 
While  Peru  was  governed  by  its  native  Incas,  the  birds  were  protected  from  violence 
by  severe  laws.     The  punishment  of  death  was  decreed  to  the  persons  who  dared  to 
laiid  on  the  guaniferous  islands  during  the  breeding  period  of  these  birds,  and  to  all 
{Krrsons  who  destroyed  them  at  any  time.     Overseers  were  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ment to  take  care  of  the  guano  districts,  and  to  assign  to  each  claimant  his  due  share 
of  the  precious  dung.     The  celebrated  Baron  Von  Humboldt  first  brought  specimens  to 
Europe  in  1804,  which  he  sent  for  examination  to  Fourcroy,  Vauquelin,  and  Klaproth, 
the  best  analystical  chemists  of  the  day,  and  he  spoke  of  it  in  the  following  terms: — 
**  The  guano  is  deposited  in  layers  of  50  or  60  feet  thick  upon  the  granite  of  many  of 
the  Soath-sea  islands  off  the  coasts  of  Peru.     During  300  years  the  coast  birds  have 
deposited  guano  only  a  few  lines  in  thickness.     This  shows  how  great  must  have  been 
the  number  of  birds,  and  how  many  centuries  nmst  have  passed  over  in  order  to  form 
the  present  guano  beds." 

There  appear  to  be  three  varieties  in  Peru ;  the  white,  grey,  and  red,  the  first  being 
the  most  recent,  and  the  last  the  oldest ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  great  accumulations  of 
the  last  kind,  bones  and  feathers  of  birds  are  found  (^Frezier)^  as  if  to  remove  uny  doubt 
>rhich  might  still  remain  as  to  its  origin. 

Cincha  Island  Guano.— Much  of  the  so-called  Peruvian  guano,  is  exported  from  the 
Cincha  islands.     They  are  three  in  number,  and  lie  in  one  line  from  north  to  south 
about  half  a  mile  apart     Each  island  Is  from  5  to  6  miles  in  circumference,  and  con- 
sists of  granite  covered  with  guano  in  some  places  to  a  height  of  200  feet,  in  successive 
horixontal  strata,  each  strata  being  frcm  3  to  10  inches  thick,  and  varying  in  colour 
from  light  to  dark  brown.     No  earthy  matter  whatever  is  mixed  with  this  vast  mass  of 
excrement     At  Mr.  Bland's  visit  to  these  islands  in  1842,  he  observed  a  perpendicular 
surface  of  upwards  of  100  feet  of  perfectly  uniform  aspect  from  top  to  bottom.   In  some 
parts  of  these  islands,  however,  the  deposit  does  not  exceed  3  or  4  feet  in  thickness. 
In  sereral  places,  where  the  surface  of  the  guano  is  100  feet  or  more  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  it  is  strewed  here  and  there  with  masses  of  granite,  like  those  fVom  the  Alpine 
monntains,  which  are  met  with  on  the  slopes  of  the  Jura  chain.     These  seem  to  indicate 
an  ancient  formation  for  the  guano,  and  terraqueous  convulsions  since  that  period.    No 
such  granite  masses  are  found  imbedded  within  the  gnano,  but  only  skeletons  of  birds. 
The  accompanying  wood-cut^.  934,  shows  the  nature  of  the  formation. 
The  export  of  the  guano  has  increased  considerably  during  the  last  few  years :  be- 
tween 300,000  and  400,000  tons  are  the  annual  amount  at  present,  which  is  effected 
by  the  aid  of  900  working  hands,  320  of  them  being  Chinese,  who  enter  into  contracts 
to  serve  their  employer  (the  Government  contractor),  Don  Domingo  Elias,for  4  dollars 
a  month,  renewing  it,  if  they  choose,  with  the  increase  of  4  dollars  monthly,  and 
a  bonus  of  120.     Those  who  work  on  their  own  account  are  paid  8  and  10  rials,  4  and 
5  Bhillings,  for  each  cart  that  they  load.     They  live  in  a  collection  of  dirty  huts  made 
of  bamboo  and  mad;  they,  nevertheless,  appear  to  be  happy  and  contented,  and  in 

•  Knearchei  in  Gcoloey  nnd  Natural  Hint'^ry,  p.  4?S. 

t  Od  Guana    Jouri-al  of  the  Agriciilturnl  Society  of  Ungl.nnd.  vol.  li.  p.  31S. 


to  remove  it  Ii  is  then  coovejed  Id  wheelbarrows  either  direct  to  the  months  of 
the  ihnoti  on  the  edge  of  the  cli%,  or  to  the  huge  carts  rutiaing  od  tram  Trays  for  the 
»am«  purpose.  The  colour  varie»  rery  much— in  gome  parts  being  u  dark  as  warm 
repia,  and  in  othen  ai  light  as  that  of  a  Bath  brick. 
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found  amongst  the  guano.     The  guano  heaps  arc  surrounded  by  a  high  fence  to  ])rc- 
ventits  being  blown  away  by  the  wind,  near  the  mouths  of  the  canvas  tubes  or  shoots, 
w-hich  are  sometimes  70  feet  long,  through  which  it  is  conducted  to  tlie  boats.     See 
Jiy.  93.'). 

-As  in  Peru,  the  surface  of  the  guano  is  covered  with  skeletons  of  birds,  and  bones 
of  seals.  It  is  al8'>  perforated  by  numberless  holes,  running  in  every  di  reel  ion,  like  a 
rabbit  warren.  These  are  made  by  a  bird  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon,  which  remains 
hidden  during  the  day.  sallying  forth  at  dark  to  fish,  (iold  and  silver  ornaiiients  are 
Also  discovered  occasionally,  having  been  buried  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  more  than 
tlir«e  centuries  ago. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  here  to  insist  on  the  value  of  guano  as  a  manure.  This  is 
ft  point  established  bey<m-l  all  quistion  by  nearly  eviTy  agriculturist  in  the  kingdom; 
ftiivi  recorded  by  all  classes  of  writers  on  agrieultiiial  subjects  ;  it  has  Iwen  the  means 
n&oreover  of  converting  the  sandy  desert  around  Lima  into  a  soil  capable  of  raising 
^^undant  crops  of  maize;  hence  the  Peruvian  proverb,  "  II unuo,  Uiough  no  saint, 
'Works  many  miracles." 

ODHUMTCta/  carietiu. — The  following  appear  to  be  the  chief:  — 


1.  Peruvian. 
2    Aagumos 

3.  lehaboe. 

4.  Patagonian. 


5.  Saldanha  Bay. 

6.  Kooria  Mooria. 

7.  African. 

8.  Indian. 


Chemistry, — Guano  being  an  article  of  so  great  value  to  the  agriculturist  as  a  manure, 
and  being  liable  not  only  to  adulteration  to  a  very  great  extent,  but  also  varying  when 
genuine  considerably  in  quality,  it  is  highiy  important  to  have  some  means  of  ascer- 
taining its  value.  This  cannot  be  done  satisfactorily  by  ever  so  experienced  a  dealer 
t>y  mere  inspection,  and  therefore,  both  for  the  buyer  and  the  stlk'r,  resort  is  necessary, 
lor  a  knowledge  of  its  compound  parts,  to  the  analysis  of  the  chemist.*  Such  being  the 
Cjse,  we  must  fir>t  ascertain  the  compoMtion  of  genuine  guano,  and  theu  inquire  upon 
Mhich  of  its  several  constituents  its  value  as  a  manure  depends. 

The  following  is  one  of  tlie  earliest  analsscs  by  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  of  a  sample 
of  guano  presented  to  them  by  Baron  Von  Humboldt,  showing  the  composition  in  100 
|>arts:  — 


Urate  of  ammonia  -  -  -  . 
Oxalate  of  ammonia  .  .  . 
Oxalate  of  lime  -  -  -  . 
Phosphate  of  ammonia  -  -  - 
Phosphate  of  ammonia  and  ma^!:n.':.'.ia 
Sulphate  of  potash  .  .  -  . 
soda       -  -  -  - 


Sal  ammoniac .        -        - 
Phosphate  of  lime    - 
Clay  and  sand 
Water  and  organic  matter 


9  0 
10-6 
7  0 
CO 
2G 
5  5 

a;j 

4-2 
143 

4-7 
32-2 


Bat  perhaps  the  constitution  of  guano  is  better  exhibited  by  the  following  analysis 
of  three  sorts  by  Denham  Smith. 

American  Guano.  —  Analysis  of  three  sorts  by  Denham  Smith. 
1.  Constituents  soluble  in  hot  ]Vater  (in  \00  parts  ofyuano). 


Phosphate  of  lime      -        -        -        -        - 

Phosphate  of  soda 

Phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia  - 
Uric  acid  ------- 

I'rate  of  ammonia      -        -        -        -        - 

Organic  matter  ------ 

I. 

II. 

III. 

0186 
0-120 
0-564 
2-516 
15-418 
1-180 

0-784 
0-860 

0-110 
0-133 

0-756 

•  Jiebig's  "  Cherobtry  in  lit  applicat'-onA  to  Agriculture  and  PhysloloRr.**  o.  S7J. 
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2.  CvnstUuenla  soluble  in  cold  water  {in  100  parts). 


Water       -        -        - 
Sulphate  of  potash 
Sulphate  of  soda 
Phosphate  of  potash  - 
Phosphate  of  soda 
Phosphate  of  ammonia 
Phosphate  of  lime 
Oxalate  of  ammonia  - 
Oxalate  of  soda  - 
Chloride  of  potassium 
Chloride  of  sodium     - 
Chloride  of  ammonium 
Organic  matter  - 


22-200 
800 


6-33 
7-40 


2-55 
1-500 


II. 


20-420 

23-944 
7-732 


6-124 
939 


0-668 


III. 


7-700 

19177 
4-947 
3-60 


10*563 
4*163 

28-631 
S-030 
2*553 


3.  Constituents  insoluble  in  water  { in  100  parts'). 


Phof?phate  of  lime 
Phosphate  of  magnesia 

Oxalate  of  lime  -         -  - 

Sand,  &c.  -        -  - 

Peroxide  of  iron  and  alumina 

Humus      -         -         -  - 

Organic  matter  -  - 

Water        -        -        .  . 
Loss-        -        -        - 


I. 


19*750 
2030 
2-5G0 

15-60 


2-636 
3-456 


0044 


II. 


6-270 

0-874 

10-958 

0-720 


0*862 

4-974 
0-498 


III. 


13113 
2-580 

0-420 
0  150 
0-836 


We  may  also  quote  the  following  analysis  by  Dr.  Ure,  of  guano,  imported  ^m 
Bolivia,  hy  the  "Mary  Anne,**  being  the  first  cargo  thence  imported. 

It  was  of  a  pale  yellow-brown  colour,  dr}%  partly  pulverulent,  partly  concreted,  in 
small  \araps.     Its  mean  specific  gravity  was  1-63. 

The  soluble  portion  was  found  to  contain  :  — 

Urea 6*0 

Sulphate  of  potash      -------7*9 

Chloride  of  sodium      -------6*0 

Phosphate  of  ammonia         -        -         •         -         -         -6-5 
Oxalate  of  ammonia    --.-..-    0*6 

24  0 

The  insoluble  portion  contained :  — 

Silica        -----.---     2'25 

Phosphate  of  lime      ------.     9-00 

Phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  -         -         -         -     1-25 

Urate  of  ammonia     -        -         -        -        -        -        -15  27 

Undefined    nitrogcnised   organic  matter,  yicldini^  by 
combustion  with  soda  lime  1705  parts  of  ammouia    -  41*73 

69*50 

The  total  quantity  of  ammouia  yielded  by  it,  was  20*95  per  cent 
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Analysis  of  Cincha  Island  Onano.     (£//e.) 

Matter  soluble  in  water       ...  •        .  47  oij 

consisting  of — 

Amiuon'a 

Sulphate  of  potash,  with  a  little  sulphate  of  soda  -        -    6*00 
Muriate  of  ammonia  .......     3*00         0*95 

Phosphate  of  ammonia        .         -         -         -         -         -  14*32         4*62 

Sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia        -         -        -         -         -1*00        0  34 

Sulphate  of  ammonia .        .        -        -        -        -        .2  00        0*50 

Oxalate  of  ammonia  .......     3*23         0*89 

Water 8*50 

Soluble  organic  matter  and  urea  -        .        .        -        -8  9  5 


47-00 


Matter  insoluble  in  water    -        -        -        -        -        .53-00 

consisting  of  — 

Silica 1-25 

Undefined  organic  matter   .-..--    9-52 

Urate  of  ammonia       -         - 14*73         1*23 

Oxalate  of  lime  -        - 1*00? 

Subphosphate  of  lime-         -         -         -         -         -         -  22  00 

Phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  .  -        .    4*50        0  32 

53  00        9*80 


Valuable  as  these  elaborate  analyses  are  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  they  are  quite 
unnecessary  for  practical  purposes  in  ascertaining  the  value  of  any  given  sample,  for 
on  which  of  these  various  constituents  does  the  chief  efficacy  of  guano  depend  ? 

Ammonia.  —  Undoubtedly  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most,  important  constituents  of 
guano  is  the  ammonia.  Authors  difier  as  to  the  precise  manner  in  which  ammonia 
and  its  salts  act  in  promoting  the  growth,  and  especially  in  the  development  of  the 
nitrogeniscd  compounds  of  plants ;  but  the  fact  is  placed  beyond  dispute,  whether  it 
be  that  the  ammonia  contained  in  the  air  is  decomposed  by  the  leaves,  or  that  the  salts 
of  ammonia  are  absorbed  by  the  spongioles  of  the  roots  in  solution  in  water.  Now,  it 
is  quite  possible  that,  in  the  mysterious  economy  of  the  life  of  the  plant,  the  ammonia 
may  perform  a  slightly  different  function  when  in  different  states  of  combination, 
either  with  hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  nitric,  phosphoric,  carbonic,  uric,  humic,  or  oxalic 
acids ;  and  although,  as  a  general  rule,  wc  should  be  inclined  to  yield  the  palm  in  point 
of  utility  to  the  more  soluble  combinations,  yet  all  experience  goes  to  show  that  the 
value  of  an  ammoniacal  manure  may  be  measured  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  by  the 
quantity  of  that  compound  present,  and  is  in  a  great  measure  independent  of  its  state 
of  combination. 

Dr.  Ure  drew  a  distinction  between  what  he  called  the  actual  and  potential  ammonia, 
t.  e.  between  ammonia  and  ammoniacal  salts  ready  formed,  and  compounds,  such  as 
uric  acid,  which  during  their  decay  are  gradually  converted  into  ammonia.  It  appears 
that  recent  guano  contains  from  3  to  5  per  cent,  of  uric  acid,  whilst  the  older  deposits 
contain  generally  less  than  1  per  cent.  No  doubt  the  guano  at  the  time  of  its  depo- 
sition consisted  chiefly  of  uric  acid  ;  and  it  is  this  uric  acid  which  has  become  con- 
verted  into  salts  of  ammonia ;  for  the  excrements  of  birds  which  live  chiefly  on  fish 
are  found  to  contain  from  50  to  80  per  cent,  of  uric  acid.  It  is  also  an  established 
truth  in  agricultural  chemistry  that  a  manure  which  contains  bodies  capable  of  gra- 
dually yielding  up  any  valuable  compound,  such  as  ammonia,  are  more  useful  than 
those  which  contain  that  compound  ready  formed,  and  in  the  state  of  soluble  combi- 
nations  which  the  first  storm  of  nun  may  wash  away  from  the  roots  of  the  plants, 
where  they  are  required.  Nevertheless,  admitting  the  truth  of  all  this,  the  writer  is 
of  opinion  (and  he  believes  this  is  the  general  experience  of  agriculturists)  that  the 
importance  of  this  distinction  between  actual  and  potential  ammonia  has  been  rather 
exaggerated  ;  and  that  generally  it  is  enough  for  all  practical  purposes,  in  estimating 
the  value  of  a  guano,  to  determine  the  total  quantity  of  nitrogen  present  in  every  form, 
and  to  consider  it  as  representing  an  equivalent  quantity  of  ammonia  **  in  esse  **  or 


**  in  posse. " 
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The  amount  of  ammonia  corresponding  to  the  total  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  the 
several  varieties  of  guano  ranges  as  follows ,  — 


1.  Peruvian. 

(From  9  analyses  by  Way*)  of  samples  imported  in 
1847-8 

From  Mr.  Way's  analyses  of  10  samples  imported  in 
1848-9 - 

From  Mr.  Way's  analyses  of  14  samples  imported  in 

1849 

Mean 

So  that  the  average  quantity  of  ammonia,  either  exist- 
ing in,  or  capable  of  being  yielded  by  genuine  Peruvian 
guano,  may  be  estimated  at  about  17  per  cent 

2.  Angamoa  guano. 

Ammonia  (actual  and  potential)  from  two  analyses  by 

Dr.  Ure - 

So  that  this  variety  is  slightly  richer  in  ammonia  and 
nitrogenised  compounds  than  the  Peruvian. 

3.  Ichaboe  guano. 

Ammonia  (actual  and  potential)  from  11  analyses  by 
Dr.  Ure  and  Mr.  Teschemacher    -         -         -         - 

Showing  that  this  variety,  as  far  as  regards  nitrogenised 
compounds,  is  far  inferior  to  the  preceding ;  and  the 
same  remark  applies  to  the  succeeding  varieties,  e.g. :  — 

4.  Patagonian  guano. 

From  analyses  of  14  samples  by  Dr.  Ure  and  Mr. 
Teschemacher     ------- 

5.  Sahlanha  Bay  guano. 

From  results  of  analyses  of  9  samples  by  Mr.  Way     - 

From   results  of  9    analyses   by  Dr.    Ure  and   3Ir. 

Teschemacher     ------- 

6.  Kooria  Mooria. 

From  results  of  3  analyses  by  Mr.  Nesbit  -         -         - 
From  results  of  3  analyses  by  Mr.  Apjohn 


MaxU 
mum. 


18*94 


17-81 


18-94 


20-89 


9-5 


Mini- 
mum. 


20*40 


4-5 


Mean. 


16-40     17-67 


15-98     16-189 


16-82  I  17-88 
-      -     17  246' 


20-64 


4-68 

1-60 

249 

094 

210 

1-25 

0-34 

0-17 

0-313 

0127 

7-3 


254 


1-68  1 


1-56 


I 


0  25  i 
0  2L'  1 


So  that  the  average  quantity  of  ammonia  in  the  several  varieties  is  — 


Peruvian 
Angamos 
Ichaboe 


- 

17 

per  cent. 

- 

20 

f» 

- 

7 

»» 

Patagonian  - 
Saldanha  Bay 
Kooria  Mooria 


-  2-5    per  cent 

-  1-5        „ 

-  025 


n 


Potash. —  Of  the  two  alkalies,  potash  and  soda,  the  soil  usually  contains  more  than 
sufficient  soda  for  the  supply  of  vegetation ;  il  is  therefore  chiefly  potash  which  it  is 
necessary  to  add  in  the  form  of  manure. 

Besides,  even  the  best  guano  always  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  common 
salt,  viz.  from  1  -0  to  2*5  and  even  5  per  cent. 

Mr.  Way,  in  his  valuable  paper,  "  On  the  Composition  and  Value  of  Guano,"  only 
gives  the  quantity  of  alkaline  salts,  not  having  determined  the  potash ;  but  the  average 
quantity  of  poiash  in  genuine  guano  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  analyses  before 
g^ve'n  in  detail,  and  will  be  found  to  vary  from  3  to  4  per  cent 

However,  in  estimating  the  value  of  guano  the  knowledge  of  the  quantity  of  potash 
is  by  no  means  of  the  same  importance  as  of  the  ammonia,  or  the  phosphoric  acid. 

Phosphoric  acid, — The  phosphoric  acid  is  second  in  importance  to  no  other  consti- 
tuent than  the  ammonia ;  being  essential  for  the  development  of  the  seeds  and  all  those 
parts  of  the  vegetable  organism,  which  serve  as  foods  in  the  production  and  restoration 
of  the  flesh  and  bones  of  animals.  It  exists  in  the  guano  (as  is  shown  by  the  pre- 
ceding detailed  analyses)  in  combination  with  ammonia,  potash,  soda,  and  lime. 

In  most  analyses  the  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime,  3CaO,PO*,  is  given  instead  of 
phosphoric  acid,  PO*  or  3HO,PO*;  but  156  parts  of  phosphate  of  lime  (3CaO,PO») 
correspond  to  72  of  phosphoric  acid  (PO^)*  or  as  13  to  6. 


*  On  the  composition  ami  money  value  of  the  different  kinds  of  Guano.    Bjr  S.  Thomaa  Way,  ftc«— 
**  Journal  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  England,"  p.  202,  &c. 
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The  amount  of  phosphate  of  lime  io  the  several  varieties  of  guano  is  as  follows :  — 


M^mtvian, 

From  analyses  of  9  samples  by  Way,  imported  in  1847-8 
From  Mr.  Way's  analyses  of  10  samples,  imported  in 

1848-9 :        "         " 

From  Mr.  Way's  analyses  of  14  samples,  imported  in 

1849 

From  2  analyses  by  Dr.  Ure         .        -        -        -        - 

Jckaboe, 

From  1 1  analyses  by  Dr.  Ure  and  Mr.  Teschemachcr     • 
J^alagonian. 

From  analyses  of  14  samples  by  Dr.  Ure  and  Mr.  Tesche- 
macher   --------- 

SaManha  Bay. 
From  analyses  of  9  samples  by  Mr.  Way       -        -         - 
From  analyses  of  9  samples  by  Dr.  Ure  and  Mr.  Tesche- 
macher    --------- 

Kooria  Mooria, 
From  analyses  of  3  samples  by  Mr.  Ncsbit     -         -        - 
From  analyses  of  3  samples  by  Mr.  Apjohn  .         .^         - 


Maxi. 

mum. 


34-45 


25-30 


28*98 


22-00 


37-00 


65-5 

60-96 

62-5 

25-50 
28-50 


Mini- 
mum. 


19  46 


21-31 


21-28 


18-50 


2600 


29-3 

4901 

510 

2-80 
5-84 


Mean. 


26-95 


23-30 


25  13 


20-25 


31-50 


47-4 

54  98 

56-7 

14-15 
1717 


So  tliat  the  average  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  several  specimens  is  as 
follows :  — 


Pemvian  - 
Angamos  • 
Ichaboc     • 


2512 
20-25 
31-50 


Piitagonian 
SNaldanha  Bay   - 
Kooria  Mooria  - 


-  47-4 

-  55-84 

-  15-66 


Thei^e  facts  are  very  suggestive  as  showing  how  guano,  by  exposure  to  air  and 
Boistiire,  has  the  ammoniacal  salts  washed  out,  at  the  same  time,  as  a  consequence, 
iaereasing  the  ratio  of  phosphates. 

Organic  Matter, — The  amount  of  organic  matter  in  guano,  other  than  ammonia  and 
ill  salts,  is  of  no  great  importance  in  estimating  its  value  as  a  manure.  Not  unfrc- 
qnently  the  amount  of  organic  matter,  containing  uric  acid  or  ammoniacal  salts,  is 
stated  in  analyses,  as  organic  matter  "  rich  in  "  or  *'  containing  ammonia  ;  *'  but  it  is 
obvious  such  analyses  are  nearly  worthless,  the  value  of  the  guano  depending  essen- 
tially on  the  quantity  of  nitrogen,  cither  existing  as  ammoniacal  salts  or  capable  of 
being  converted  into  them.  Good  guano  contains  on  an  average  about  50  per  cent. 
of  ash  (mineral  matters)  and  50  per  cent,  of  combustible  (organic)  matters 

Sand.  —  The  knowledge  of  the  proportion  of  sand  in  a  guano  is  of  some  importance 
as  determining  its  purity  or  otherwise.  It  is  easy  to  ardcrstand  how  a  deposit  like 
gnano,  existing  often  near  the  sca-shorc,  and  frequently  c  a  sandy  soil,  should  con- 
tain a  certain  admixture  of  sand.  Some  specimens  are  almost  free  from  it,  and  few 
gienuine  specimens  contain  more  than  1  to  2  per  cent. 

Common  salt  —  The  presence  of  common  salt  in  a  guano  need  not  surprise  us.  It 
is  doubtless  derived  from  the  sea,  partly  through  the  medium  of  the  birds  themselves, 
and  partly  from  the  evaporation  of  the  salt  spray  continually  driven  upon  the  coasts 
by  the  wind.  It  is  variable  in  quantity,  as  we  should  expect  from  a  knowledge  of  its 
origin,  ranging  in  samples  of  genuine  guano  from  1  to  5  per  cent.  Although  common 
sill  has  been  shown  *  to  possess  a  certain  power  of  absorbing  ammonia,  yet  this  is 
but  transient,  and  the  efficacy  of  guano  cannot  be  said  to  depend  to  any  extent  upon 
the  sea  salt  present  in  it.  The  knowledge  of  its  amount  is  of  great  importance,  since 
the  gaano  is  not  unfrequently  adulterated  with  salt. 

Water.  —  Obviously  the  larger  the  amount  of  water  present  in  guano,  the  smaller 
will  be  the  proportion  of  valuable  constituents  in  a  given  weight.  Genuine  guano 
contains  on  an  average  from  10  to  about  20  per  cent  of  water.  Many  of  the  salts  in 
guano  are  likewise  deliquescent,  so  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  become  moist  by  ex- 
posare  to  the  air;  and  this  tendency  to  absorb  moisture,  is  an  element  of  value  in  the 
mannre.  especially  in  dry  seasons. 

Calculation  of  the  money  value  of  gnano  from  the  results  of  analyses.  —  In  a  most 
important  and  interesting  paper  "  On  the  value  of  artificial  manures,'''f   Mr.  Way 

•  A.  R.  Northcoti*.  on  the  Function  of  Salt  In  Agriculture,  Phil.  Mag.  z.  179. 
t  Agricultaral  Journal,  xvi.  63S. 
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arrives  at  certain  money  valacs  for  ammonia,  phosphoric  acid,  and  the  varions  con- 
stituents of  guano  and  other  manures,  hy  a  comparison  with  the  cost  of  these  several 
compounds  in  their  ordinary  commercial  salts.  These  numbers  will  be  found  most 
valuable  to  the  agriculturist  in  drawing  his  own  conclusions  respecting  the  value  of 
a  guano  or  other  manure  from  the  results  of  analysis  furnished  to  him  by  the  chemist 
They  are  as  follows :  — 

£ 
Ammonia      --------56  per  ton. 

Potash 31         w 

Phosphate  of  lime  (insoluble)  -        ■        -        -      7        „ 

Phosphate  of  lime  (soluble) 32         „ 

Organic  matter      -------1^ 

and  the  following  example  of  their  application  may  prove  useful. 

Calculation  of  the  money  value  of  guano,  as  deduced  from  the  cost  of  its  several 
constituents  in  their  commercial  salts,  applied  to  the  mean  composition  ol 
Peruvian  guano  deduced  by  Mr.  Way  from  78  analyses : — 

100  tons  contain  &  £ 

Ammonia      -        -        -        -  16*5  at  56  per  ton  930 

Organic  matter      ...  52*0  „      1       **  52 

Potash            -         .         -         -  3-5  „  31       „  108 

Insoluble  phosphate  of  lime     -  230  „       7       „  161 

Soluble  phosphate  of  lime        -  7*0  „  32      „  224 

Value  of  100  tons        -        j£l,475 

Or  per  ton        -        £14     15    0 

Hence  it  is  obvious  that  whilst  guano  was  selling  at  11/  per  ton,  it  was  more  eco 
nomical  and  convenient  to  employ  it  than  to  make  an  artificial  mixture  of  its  che- 
mical constituents;  but  now  that  the  price  has  risen  to  about  14/.  per  ton,'  it  becomes 
a  question  whether  it  will  not  be  possible  to  produce  an  artificial  compound  having 
equal  value  as  a  manure  which  will  compete  in  price  with  the  guano. 

Impurities  and  adulterations,  —  In  consequence  of  the  high  price  of  guano  the 
great  demand  for  it,  and  the  ease  with  which  the  unwary  farmer  may  be  imposed 
upon,  guano  is  adulterated  with  various  substances,  and  to  a  great  extent  Impo- 
sitions even  have  been  practised  by  selling  as  genuine  guano  artificial  mixtures, 
made  to  look  so  much  like  guano  that  the  farmer  would  scarcely  detect  it  The 
writer  recollects  examining  a  guano  which  contained  50  per  cent  of  sand,  and  no  less 
than  25  per  cent  of  sea  salt ;  and  Dr.  Ure  gives  the  following  analysis  of  an  article 
sent  to  him,  which  had  been  offered  to  the  public  by  advertisement  as  Peruvian  guano 
which  contained  — 

Common  salt    --- 32*0 

Sand 28*0 

Sulphate  of  iron -5*2 

Phosphate  of  lime      -------      40 

Organic  matter  (from  bad  guano  to  give  it  smell)         -     23*3 
Moisture  -        •        -        -        -        -        -        -7-5 


100*0 


In  fact  so  numerous  and  various  are  the  tricks  played  with  gnano,  that  unless  a 
sample  is  submitted  to  a  skilful  chemist  for  analysis  before  purchase,  we  would 
strongly  recommend  the  agriculturist  to  purchase  of  no  one  but  dealers  of  unquestion- 
able honour. 

Professor  Johnstone  observes :  —  "  Four  vessels  recently  sailed  hence  for  guano 
stations,  ballasted  with  gypsum,  or  plaster  of  Paris.  This  substance  is  intended  for 
admixture  with  guano,  and  will  enable  the  parties  to  deliver  from  the  vessel,  a  nice 
looking  and  light  coloured  article.  The  favourite  material  for  adulterating  guano 
at  the  present  moment,  is  umber,  which  is  brought  fVom  Anglesea  in  large  quantities. 
The  rate  of  admixture  is,  we  are  informed,  about  15  cwts.  of  umber  to  about  5  cwts« 
of  Peruvian  guano,  from  which  an  excellent  looking  article,  called  African  guano,  is 
manufactured." 

Analysis  of  Guano, 


%. 


The  following  is  Dr.  Ure*8  method  for  the  complete  analysis  of  gnano  :  — 
I.   In  every  c«ise  I  determine,  first  of  all,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  guano ; 


which  I 
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take  bj  means  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  with  a  peculiar  instrument  contrived  to  render 
the  process  easy  and  precise.  If  it  exceeds  1*75  in  density,  water  being  I'O,  it  must 
contain  sandy  impurities,  or  has  an  excess  of  earthy  phosphates,  and  a  defect  of  azotised 
animal  matter. 

2.  I  triturate  and  digest  200  grains  of  it  with  distilled  water,  filter,  dry  the  in- 
soluble matter,  and  weigh  it 

3.  The  above  solution,  diffused  in  2000  gr.  measures,  is  examined  as  to  its  specific 
gravity,  and  then  with  test  paper,  to  see  whether  it  be  acid  or  alkaline. 

4.  One  half  of  this  solution  is  distilled  along  with  slaked  lime  in  a  matrass  con- 
nected with  a  small  quintuple  globe  condenser,  containing  distilled  water,  and  im- 
mersed in  a  basin  of  the  same.  As  the  condensing  apparatus  terminates  in  a  water- 
trap,  no  part  of  the  ammonia  can  be  lost ;  and  it  is  all  afterwards  estimated  by  a 
peculiar  meter,  whose  indications  make  manifest  one  hundredUi  part  of  a  grain. 

5.  The  other  half  of  the  solution  is  mixed  with  some  nitric  acid,  and  divided  into 
three  equal  portions. 

a,  the  first  portion,  is  treated  with  nitrate  of  barytes,  and  the  resulting  sulphate  of 
barytes  is  collected,  ignited,  and  weighed. 

6.  the  second  portion,  is  treated  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  resulting  chloride  of 
silver  ignited  and  weighed. 

c,  the  third  portion,  has  a  certain  measure  of  a  definite  solution  of  ferric  nitrate 
mixed  with  it,  and  then  ammonia  in  excess.  From  the  weight  of  the  precipitated  sub- 
phosphate  of  iron  after  ignition,  the  known  amount  of  oxide  used  being  deducted, 
the  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  soluble  portion  of  the  guano  becomes  known. 

r/,  the  three  above  portions  are  now  mixed,  freed  by  a  few  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric 
and  hydrochloric  acids  from  any  barytes  and  silver  left  in  them,  and  then  tested  by 
nitrate  of  lime  for  oxalate  of  ammonia.  The  quantity  of  oxalate  of  lime  obtained 
determines  that  point 

6.  The  last  liquor  filtered,  being  freed  from  any  residuary  particles  of  lime  by  oxalate 
of  ammonia,  is  evaporated  to  dryness  and  ignited,  to  obtain  the  fixed  alkaline  matter. 
This  being  weighed,  is  then  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  neutralised  with  acid,  and  treated 
with  soda-chloride  of  platinum.  From  the  quantity  of  potash- chloride  of  platinum, 
which  precipitates,  after  being  filtered,  dried,  and  weighed,  the  amount  of  potash 
present  is  deducted  ;  the  rest  is  soda.  These  bases  may  be  assigned  to  the  sulphuric, 
hydrochloric,  and  phosphoric  acids,  in  proportions  corresponding  to  their  respective 
affinities. 

7.  The  proportion  of  organic  matter  in  the  above  solution  of  guano,  is  determined 
directly  by  evaporating  a  certain  portion  of  it  to  dryness,  and  igniting.  The  loss  of 
weight,  minus  the  ammonia  and  oxalic  acid,  represents  the  amount  of  organic  matter. 

8.  A  second  portion  of  a  solution  of  the  guano  is  evaporated  to  dryness  by  a  gentle 
steam  heat  weighed,  inclosed  in  a  stout  well-closed  phial  along  with  alcohol  of  0*825, 
and  heated  to  212^.  After  cooling,  the  alcoholic  solution  is  decanted  or  filtered  clear, 
evaporated  to  dryness  by  a  gentle  heat  aiid  weighed.  This  is  urea,  which  may  be 
tested  by  its  conversion  into  carbonate  of  ammonia,  when  heated  in  a  test  tube  or  small 
retort.  In  this  way  I  have  obtained  from  Bolivian  guano  5  per  cent  of  urea ;  a  certain 
proof  of  its  entire  soundness. 

9.  Analysis  of  the  insoluble  matter. — One  third  of  it  is  digested  with  heat  in  abundance 
of  borax-water,  containing  yj^  of  the  salt,  filtered,  and  the  filter  dried  by  a  steam  heat 
The  loss  of  weight  indicates  the  amount  of  uric  acid,  which  is  verified  by  supersaturating 
the  filtrate  with  acetic  or  hydrochloric  acid,  thus  precipitating  the  uric  acid,  throwing  it 
upon  a  filter,  drying,  and  weighing  it  This  weight  should  nearly  agree  with  the  above 
loss  of  weight,  the  small  difference  being  due  to  soluble  organic  matter,  sometimes  called 
f^eine  and  ulmic  acid.  The  uric  acid  is  evidenced,  1,  by  its  specific  gravity,  which  I 
find  to  be  only  I  -25,  as  also  that  of  the  urate  of  ammonia ;  2,  by  its  affording  fine  purple 
murexide  when  heated  in  a  capsule  along  with  nitric  acid,  and  then  exposed  to  the 
vapour  of  ammonia  from  a  feather  held  over  it ;  3,  by  its  dissipation  when  heated, 
without  emitting  an  empyrcumatic  odour. 

10.  Another  third  of  the  solid  matter  is  distilled  along  with  half  its  weight  of  slaked 
lime,  and  10  times  its  weight  of  water,  in  the  apparatus  already  described,  and  the  am- 
monia obtained  from  it  estimated. 

1 1 .  The  remaining  third  having  been  ignited,  is  digested  with  a  gentle  heat  in  weak 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  undissolved  silica  and  alumina  washed  on  a  filter,  dried,  and 
weighed.  To  the  hydrochloric  solution,  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  added,  and  the  mixture 
is  heated  till  all  the  hydrochloric  acid  be  expelled,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  water. 
Alcohol  of  0-850  is  now  poured  upon  the  pasty  residuum,  and  the  whole,  after  being 
well  stirred,  is  thrown  upon  a  filter.  The  phosphoric  acid  passes  through,  as  also  the 
magnesia  in  union  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  sulphate  of  lime,  which  is  quite  insoluble 
in  spirits  of  wine,  being  washed  with  them,  is  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed.     From  the 
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weight  of  sulphate  of  lime,  the  quantity  of  phosphate  of  that  earth  that  "was  present 
becomes  known. 

12.  Ammonia  in  excess  is  now  added  to  the  filtrate,  which  throws  down  the  granular 
phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia.  After  washing  and  drying  this  powder  at  a  heat 
of  150®,  its  weight  denotes  the  quantity  of  that  compound  in  the  guano. 

13.  To  the  filtered  liquor  (of  12),  if  a  little  ammonia  be  added,  and  then  muriate 
of  magnesia  be  slowly  dropped  in,  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia  will  precipitate, 
from  the  amount  of  which  the  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  may  be  estimated. 

14.  The  proportion  of  oxalate  of  lime  is  determined  by  igniting  the  washed  residuum 
(of  9),  and  placing  it  in  an  apparatus  for  estimating  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  given 
otF  in  dissolving  carbonate?  of  lime.  I  have  rarely  obtained  more  than  J  gr.  of  car- 
bonic acid  from  the  insoluble  residuum  of  100  gr.  of  good  guano,  and  that  corresponds 
to  less  than  1^  per  cent  of  oxalate  of  lime  in  the  guano.  Sometimes  no  effervescence 
at  all  is  to  be  perceived  in  treating  the  washed  residuum  with  acid  afler  ignition. 

15.  The  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  guano  is  readily  determined  by  filtering  the  solu- 
tion of  it  in  cold  water,  and  neutralising  the  ammonia  with  a  test  or  alkalimetrical  acid. 

16.  Besides  the  above  series  of  operations,  the  following  researches  must  be  made  to 
complete  our  knowledge  of  guano.  The  insoluble  residuum  (of  10),  which  has  been 
deprived  by  two  successive  operations  of  its  uric  acid  and  ammonia,  may  contain 
azotiscd  organic  matter.  It  is  to  be  therefore  well  dried,  mixed  with  5  times  its  weight 
of  the  usual  mixture  of  hydrate  of  soda  and  quicklime,  and  subjected  to  gentle  ignition 
in  a  glass  or  iron  tube  closed  at  one  end,  and  connected  at  the  other  with  an  ammonia- 
condensing  apparatus.  The  amount  of  ammonia  being  estimated  by  a  proper  ammonia 
meter,  represents  the  quantity  of  azote,  allowing  14  of  this  element  for  17  of  ammonia, 
being  the  potential  ammonia  corresponding  to  the  undefined  animal  matter.  In  a  sample 
of  Peruvian  guano  I  obtained  5  per  cent,  of  ammonia  from  this  source. 

17.  The  whole  quantitity  of  ammonia  producible  from  guano  is  to  be  determined  by 
gently  igniting  25  gr.  of  it  well  dried,  and  mixed  with  10  times  its  weight  of  the 
mixture  of  hydrate  of  soda  and  quicklime  (2  parts  of  the  latter  to  1  of  the  former). 
The  ammonia  disengaged  is  conden«>ed  and  measured,  as  described  above. 

18.  The  ready  formed  ammonia  is  in  all  cases  determined  by  distilling  a  mixture  of 
100  gr.  of  it  with  50  gr  of  slaked  lime,  condensing  the  disengaged  ammonia,  and 
estimating  it  exactly  by  the  meter. 

19.  The  relation  of  the  combustible  and  volatile  to  the  incombustible  and  fixed 
constituents  of  guano,  is  determined  by  igniting  100  gr.  of  it  in  a  poised  platinum 
capsule.  The  loss  of  weight  denotes  the  amount  of  combustible  and  volatile  matter, 
including  the  moisture,  which  is  known  from  previous  experiments. 

20.  The  insoluble  matter  is  digested  in  hot  water,  thrown  upon  a  filter,  dried,  and 
weighed.  The  loss  of  weight  is  due  to  the  fixed  alkaline  salts,  which,  after  con- 
centrating  their  solutions,  are  investigated  by  appropriate  tests:  1,  nitrate  of 
baryta  for  the  sulphates ;  2,  nitrate  of  silver  for  the  chlorides  and  sulphates  ;  and 
3,  bichloride  of  platinum,  for  distinguishing  the  potash  from  the  soda  salts. 

21.  The  insoluble  matter  (of  20)  is  digested  with  heat  in  dilute  nitric  or  hydro- 
ch'oric  acid,  and  the  whole  thrown  upon  a  filter.  The  silica  which  remains  on  the 
filter  is  washed,  ignited,  and  weighed.  The  lime,  magnesia,  and  phosphoric  acid 
may  be  determined  as  already  pointed  out 

If,  however,  the  remarks  made  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  article  be  correct,  it  is 
altogether  unnecessary,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  commercial  value  of  a  sample  of 
guano,  to  perform  so  elaborate  a  series  of  operations  as  that  described  above. 
The  following  points  are  all  that  are  required  to  be  investigated  :  — 
The  amount  of  water;  organic  matter;  nitrogen;  proportion  of  ash;  analysis  of 
the  ash  as  to  phosphoric  acid  and  alkalies  —  potash  and  common  salt ;  sand. 

1.  Water. — The  most  delicate  and  troublesome  operation,  is  perhaps  the  determina- 
tion of  the  amount  of  water.  If  the  substance  be  dried  in  the  water-oven,  as  is  the 
usual  practice,  at  212*^  F.,  a  very  large  quantity  of  ammonia  is  expelled  :  so  that  it 
becomes  necessary  to  desiccate  by  protracted  exposure  under  a  bell  glass,  over  a  vessel 
of  sulphuric  acid.  Even  in  this  manner,  the  error  is  not  entirely  eliminated,  and  Mr. 
Way  suggests  treating  the  specimen  in  a  shallow  platinum  dish,  with  a  few  drops  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  which  is  allowed  to  soak  through  the  whole  :  he  states,  that  it  may 
then  be  dried  at  212^  R,  without  loss. 

2.  Organic  matter.  The  proportionoforganic  matter  is  determined  in  the  usual  way, 
by  burning  it  off  in  an  open  platinum  crucible,  until  nothing  is  left  but  the  white  or 
brownish  white  ash,  which  is  then  weighed. 

8.  Determination  of  nitrogen. — This  is  best  performed  by  Will  and  Varrentrapp*s 
process.     See  Watts'  "  Dictionary  of  Chemistry." 

4.  Phosphoric  acid. — The  phosphoric  acid  in  the  ash  of  the  guano  is  determined  by 
conversion  into  perphosphate  of  iron,  and  then  separation  as  ammonio-magnesia 
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phosphate,  in  the  nsual  way.  Under  the  head  of  Ash  of  Organic  Bodies,  ia  Watts* 
**  Dictionary  of  Chenoistry,"  will  be  found  the  general  methf  dfor  the  complete  analyses 
of  the  ashes  of  organic  bodies,  which,  if  it  be  thought  desirable,  may  be  carried  out, 
in  extenso,  in  the  case  of  the  ash  of  guana 

5.  AUtalies.— This  is,  however,  scarcely  necessary,  so  long  as  the  alkalies  are  deter- 
mined to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  valuable  alkali  potash,  and  the  extent  of  con- 
tamination with  common  salt. 

6.  Sand.— The  quantity  of  sand  is  determined  by  treating  a  portion  of  the  dried 
gnano  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  water,  till  nothing  more  is  dissolved,  then  igniting 
and  weighing  the  residue. 

Statistics  of  the  guano  trade  of  Peru. — We  extract  the  following  from  an  article 
lately  published  in  the  official  journal  at  Lima :  —  The  exportation  of  gnano  began  in 
1841,  under  the  contract  with  the  house  of  Messrs.  Quiros,  Allier,  and  Co.  Up  to  the 
end  of  1856,  the  exportation  from  the  Cincha  Islands  has  been  1,967,079  tons,  of 
which  1 ,626,405  tons  were  sold,  and  23,885  were  lost  at  sea.  The  stock  in  hand  of 
the  company  was  316,789  tons.  The  gross  proceeds  of  all  these  sales  came  to 
3100,263,518 ;  thecharges  amounted  to  S61, 008,881,  leaving  net  proceeds,  339,254,647; 
say  at  £l  per  S55 — £7,850,927.  In  the  year  1857  the  exportation  amountCNd  to 
472,965  tons,  which,  added  to  316,789  tons,  left  on  hand  in  the  previous  year,  gives 
789,754  tons;  of  these  304,589  tons  were  sold,  and  19,156  were  lost  at  sea,  leaving 
466,009  tons.  The  net  profit  this  year  was  012,538,016,  or  at  $5  per  £l— jS2,507,603. 
In  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year  the  exportation  has  been  169,580  tons, 
which,  added  to  those  in  the  hands  of  the  consignees  at  the  closing  of  1857,  or 
466,009  tons,  gives  635,589  tons.  One  of  the  most  grievous  losses  that  the  government 
has  had  to  suffer  in  their  exportation  of  guano  has  resulted  from  losses  occasioned  in 
the  loadmg  of  the  vessels.  The  government  estimates  at  16  per  cent  of  the  guano 
exported  the  losses  in  putting  on  board,  or  by  guano  thrown  overboard.  To  avoid 
this  serious  loss,  which  amounts  to  several  hundreds  of  dollars,  the  government  has 
now  erected  a  wharf,  where  vessels  of  any  tonnage  come  alongside  to  load,  and  by  a 
railway  the  guano  is  brought  on  board  the  ships  fVom  the  deposits.  Besides  this,  in 
order  that  the  captains  of  vessels  should  not  go  to  sea  with  their  cargoes  of  guano  in 
an  unseaworthy  state,  all  vessels  after  receiving  their  cargoes,  come  now  to  (.'allao  to 
undergo  a  proper  survey.  Thus  the  sea  risks  arc  likely  to  be  greatly  lessened.  By 
a  decree  of  the  5th  of  October,  1856,  the  house  of  Messrs.  Anthony  Gibbs  and  Son,  c.f 
London,  was  requested  to  take  charge  of  the  gnano  sales  in  Spain,  hitherto  confided  to 
Messrs.  0.  De  Murrick  and  Co.,  of  the  same  city,  on  a  commission  of  five  and  a  half 
per  cent. ;  but  the  former  house  have  given  proof  of  the  interest  they  take  in  the  wel- 
fare of  Peru,  and  of  all  those  depending  on  the  revenues  of  that  country,  by  only  ac- 
cepting and  charging  four  and  a  half  per  cent.,  affording  by  this  item  only  to  the 
republic  a  considerable  increase  in  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  guano  in  Spain,  the 
government  has  issued  a  decree  of  thanks  in  favour  of  Messrs.  A.  Gibbs  and  Son 
for  their  liberality,  and  besides  for  the  steps  they  have  taken  to  effect  a  considerable 
saving  in  the  warehouse  rent  and  other  charges  on  the  guano  introduced  into  Spain. 
The  change  of  agents  in  the  United  States  has  also  caused  considerable  saving  in  the 
commission  and  charges.  The  President  promises  to  lay  before  the  Congress  the 
result  of  the  investigation  of  the  inspectors  sent  to  Europe  and  the  United  States,  which 
will  prove  highly  interesting. 

The  stock  of  guano  up  to  the  end  of  1857  appears  to  have  been  635,589  tons,  at  ^12 
per  ton,  representing  a  capital  of  £7,627,000.  This  must  involve  a  large  amount  of 
interest,  to  which  add  warehouse  rent,  and  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  great  expense 
involved  in  keeping  if,  to  say  nothing  of  the  deterioration  of  the  quality. 


Guano  imported  from  1854  to  186-1. 


1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 


Tons. 

Computed  real  ralue, 

235,111 

£2,.530,272 

305,061 

3,137,160 

191,501 

2,l.'J6,431 

288,362 

3,613,074 

3.53,541 

4,084,170 

84,122 

769,-333 

141,435 

1,557,895 

178,423 

2,022,283 

H1.636 

1,635,322 

233,574 

2,658.856 

131,358 

1,457,088 
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Guano  imported  in  1863  and  1864. 


Countries  from  which  Imported. 

1S63. 

1864. 

Tons. 

Computed  real 
ralue. 

Tons. 

Computed  real 
value. 

Western  Coast  of  Africa 
Islands  in  the  Pacific  • 
United  States  :— - 
North  Atlantic  Ports 
Ports  on  the  Pacific  - 

Peru 

Bolivia        ,        -        -        - 
Chili  .        .        -        -        - 
Brazil          -        -        -        - 
British  India :  Bombay  and  1 
Scinde    -        -        -        J 
British  West  India  Islands   - 
Other  parts-        -        -        . 

2,924 

6,239 

3,619 

196,704 

11,804 

*                   m 
m                    m 

9,422 
2,862 

£16,945 

31,195 

30,762 

2,441,354 

76,784 

45,311 
16,505 

2.067 
3,379 

200 

4,248 

113,086 

832 
1,316 

1,396 

3,298 
1,536 

£12,919 
18,210 

1,050 

23,154 

1,357,032 

•      • 

6,656 
10,528 

5,584 

13,192 
8.763 

233,574 

2,658,856 

131,358 

1,457,088 

GUANINE.  C'»H*N*0*.  An  organic  base  found  by  Unger  in  guano.  Guano 
contains  about  6  per  cent,  of  if. 

GU  AV  A.  This  fruit  is  a  native  of  the  two  Indies  and  the  Braiils.  There  are  two 
well  known  varieties,  the  Psidium  pomiferum^  or  apple-fruited  guava ;  and  the  P.  fyri- 
ftmm^  the  pear-fruited  variety.  The  pulpy  fruits  of  these  trees  make  with  sugar  ex- 
cellent preserves.     Imported  as  Guava  jelly. 

GUINEA  PEPPER.     Another  name  for  the  Grains  of  Paradise. 

GUIPURE.  A  lace  made  at  Limerick  by  cutting  out  the  patti>m  from  cambric  ; 
the  flowers  and  ornamental  parts  being  formed  of  the  cambric,  and  the  open  part  of 
stitches  which  resemble  the  antioue  lace. 

GUM  {Gomme,  Fr. ;  Gummi,  JPflanzcnschleim,  Germ.)  is  the  name  of  a  proximate 
vegetable  product,  which  forms  with  water  a  slimy  solution,  but  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  oils  ;  it  is  converted  by  strong  sulphuric  acid  into  oxalic  and  mucic 
acids. 

There  are  six  varieties  of  gum  :  1,  gam  arable  ;  2,  gum  Senegal;  3,  gum  of  the 
cherry  and  other  stone  fruit  trees ;  4,  gum  tragacanth ;  5,  gum  of  Bassora  *,  6,  the 
gum  of  seeds  and  roots.  The  first  five  spontaneously  flow  from  the  branches  and 
trunks  of  their  trees,  and  sometimes  from  the  fruits  in  the  form  of  a  mucilage  which 
dries  and  hardens  in  the  air.  The  sixth  kind  is  extracted  by  boiling  water.  In  com- 
merce, under  the  name  of  gum,  very  different  substances  are  confounded ;  thus  we 
have  gum  elemi  and  gum  copals  which  are  true  resins  ;  and  gum  amtnoniacum^  which  is 
a  gum  resin  ;  and  gum  elastic  (caoutchouc),  which  is  a  peculiar  body,  difiering  from 
either. 

Gum  arable  and  gum  Senegal  consist  almost  wholly  of  the  purest  gum  called 
arabine  by  the  French  chemists ;  our  native  fruit  trees  contain  some  cerasine,  along 
with  arabine ;  the  gum  of  Bassora  and  gum  tragacanth  consist  of  arabine  and 
bassorine. 

Gwn  arable^  flows  from  the  Acacia  arahica^  and  the  Acacia  vera^  which  grow  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Nile  and  in  Arabia.  It  occurs  in  commerce  in  the  form  of  small 
pieces,  rounded  upon  one  side  and  hollow  upon  the  other.  It  is  transparent,  without 
smell,  brittle,  easy  to  pulverise,  sometimes  colourless,  sometimes  with  a  yellow  or 
brownish  tint  It  may  be  bleached  by  exposure  to  the  air  and  the  sunbeams,  at  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1*355.  Moistened  gum  arabic 
reddens  litmus  paper,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  little  supermalate  of  lime,  which  may 
be  removed  by  boiling  alcohol ;  it  shows  also  traces  of  the  chlorides  of  potassium 
and  calcium,  and  the  acetate  of  potash.  100  parts  of  good  gum  contain  70*40  of 
arabine,  17*60  of  water,  with  a  few  per  cents,  of  saline  and' earthy  matters.  Gum 
arabic  is  used  in  medicine,  as  also  to  give  lustre  to  crapes  and  other  silk  stuff's. 

Gum  Senegal^  \s  collected  by  the  negroes  during  the  month  of  November,  from  the 
Acacia  senegaly  a  tree  18  or  20  feet  high.  It  comes  to  us  in  pieces  about  the  size  of  a 
partridge's  egg^  but  sometimes  larger,  with  a  hollow  centre.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
1*436.     It  consists  of  81*10  arabine  ;  16*10  water;  and  from  2  to  3  of  saline  matters. 
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The  chemical  properties  and  uses  of  this  gam  are  the  same  as  those  of  gam  arabic 
It  is  much  employed  in  calico-printing. 

Cherry-tree  gum^  consists  of  52'lOarabine  ;  34*90  cerasine ;  12  water  \  and  1  saline 
matter.    It  is  osed  by  hatters  for  smoothing  the  nap. 

Gum  tragacanthy  is  gathered  about  the  end  of  June,  from  the  Astragalus  tragacantha 
of  Crete  and  the  surrounding  islands.  It  has  the  appearance  of  twisted  ribands  ;  is 
white  or  reddish ;  nearly  opaque,  and  a  little  ductile.  It  is  difficult  to  pulverise 
without  heating  the  mortar.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1  -384.  When  plunged  in  water, 
it  dissolves  in  part,  swells  considerably,  and  forms  a  very  thick  mucilage.  100  parts 
of  it  consist  of  53'30  arabine  ;  33*30  bassorine  and  starch  ;  110  water  $  and  from 
2  to  8  parts  of  saline  matters.  It  is  employed  in  calico  printing,  and  by  shoe- 
makers. 

Gum  of  Bassora ;  see  Bassorike. 

Gum  ofseedsj  as  linseed,  consists  of  52*70  arabine  ;  28*9  of  an  insoluble  matter  ( 
10*3  wa^er;  and  7*11  saline  matter.  Neither  bassorine  nor  cerasine  seems  to  be  pre- 
sent in  seeds  and  roots.    For  British  Gum^  see  Dextrine. 

GUM  ELASTIC.    See  Caoutchouc. 

GUM,  BRITISH.    Sec  Dbxtmke. 

GUM  LAC.    See  Lac. 

GUM  RESINS.  (^Gomme-resines,  Tr.  \  Schleimhariey  Germ)  When  incisions  are 
made  in  the  stems,  branches,  and  roots  of  certain  plants,  a  milky  juice  exudes,  which 
gradually  hardens  in  the  air  ;  and  appears  to  be  formed  of  resin  and  essential  oil,  held 
suspended  in  water  charged  with  gum,  and  sometimes  vrith  other  vegetable  matters, 
such  as  caoutchouc,  bassorine,  starch,  wax,  and  several  saline  matters.  The  said  con- 
crete juice  is  ealled  a  gum-resin  ;  an  improper  name,  as  it  gives  a  false  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  substance.  They  are  all  solid ;  heavier  than  water ;  in  general  opaque 
and  brittle ;  may  have  an  acrid  taste,  and  a  strong  smell ;  their  colour  is  very  vari- 
able. They  are  partially  soluble  in  water,  and  also  in  alcohol ;  and  the  solution  in 
the  former  liquid  seldom  becomes  transparent.  Almost  all  the  gum  resins  are  medi- 
cinal substances,  and  little  employed  in  the  arts  and  manufactures.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  them : — assafoetida ;  gum  ammoniac ;  bdellium ;  euphorbium ;  galbanum  ;  gam- 
boge; myrrh;  olibanum  or  frankincense ;  opoponax  ;  and  scammony.  Such  of  these 
as  are  employed  in  the  arts  or  manufactures  are  described  in  this  work  under  their 
peculiar  names. 

GUM- WOOD.  Eucalpylus  piperita^  or  blue  gum  tree  of  New  South  Wales.  The 
wood  is  sent  over  in  large  logs  and  planks ;  the  colour  of  dark  Spanish  mahogany, 
with  a  blue  and  sometimes  a  greyish  cast. 

GUN  BARRELS.    See  Fibe  Arus. 

GUN  COTTON.  (Syn.  Pyroxiline;  Fulmicoton,  Ft.)  In  1833  M.  Braconnot  dis- 
covered that  starch,  by  the  action  of  monohydrated  nitric  acid, became  converted  into  a 
peculiar  substance  which  dissolved  in  excess  of  the  acid,  and  was  reprecipitated  in  a 
granular  state  on  the  addition  of  water.  This  substance,  known  as  xyloidine,  when 
washed  and  dried,  was  found  to  explode  on  contact  of  a  light,  and  even  if  heated  to 
35G°.  It  also  exploded  if  subjected  to  a  smart  blow.  The  subsequent  researches  of 
M.  Pelouze  indicated  this  singular  body  to  be  starch,  C'^H'^'O'*,  in  which  one  equi- 
valent of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  peroxide  of  nitrogen,  or  hyponitric  acid.    The 

formula  of  xyloidine  would  consequently  be       ^q4  >  C.     On  the  supposition  of  this 

being  the  correct  formula,  100  parts  of  starch  should  yield  127*7  of  xyloidine,  and 
>L  Pelouze  obtained  from  128  to  150.  About  thirteen  years  subsequently  to  the  dis- 
covery of  xyloidine,  M.  Schonbein  announced  his  discovery  of  gun  cotton.  Chemists 
immediately  saw  the  analogy  between  the  two  substances,  for  while  xyloidine  ap- 
pears to  be  derived  from  starch  by  the  substitution  of  one  equivalent  of  hyponitric 
acid  for  one  of  hydrogen,  gun  cotton  is  derived  from  cellulose  (C'*H"0'*,  isomeric 
with  starch)  by  the  substitution  of  two  or  three  equivalents  of  hyponitric  acid  for  the 
same  number  of  equivalents  of  hydrogen. 

Prtparatum,  —  Gun  cotton  can  be  prepared  in  several  ways.  The  most  simple 
consists  in  immersing,  for  a  few  seconds,  well  carded  cotton  in  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  by  volume  of  oil  of  vitriol  of  the  specific  gravity  1*845,  and  nitric  acid  of  the 
specific  gravity  1*500.  The  cotton  when  well  saturated  is  to  be  removed,  and,  after 
being  squeezed  to  repel  as  much  as  possible  of  the.excess  of  adhering  acid,  well 
washed  in  clean  cold  water.  As  soon  as  the  water  no  longer  reddens  litmus  paper, 
the  washing  may  be  considered  sufficient  The  gun  cotton  thus  prepared  is  cautiously 
dried  at  a  heat  not  exceeding  212°.  It  is  safer  to  dry  at  about  150°.  The  cotton 
prepared  by  this  means  explodes  well,  but  does  not  always  dissolve  easily  in  ether. 
If,  consequently,  it  is  desired  to  prepare  a  very  soluble  cotton  for  photographic  collotlion, 
the  following  process  may  be  employed,  in  which,  instead  of  nitric  acid,  dry  nitre  is  used. 
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4  J  ounces  pure  dry  nitre  in  fine  powder. 

30  drams  (flaid  measure)  sulphuric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1'845. 

120  grains  of  well  carded  cotton. 

The  cotton  is  to  be  well  pulled  out  and  immersed  in  the  mixture  of  the  nitre  and 
sulphuric  acid.  The  contact  with  the  acid,  &c.,  is  to  be  insured  by  stirring  and  pulling 
out  the  cotton  with  two  glass  rods.  As  soon  as  perfect  saturation  is  effected,  which, 
with  good  management,  will  be  in  about  one  minute,  the  cotton  is  to  be  thrown  into 
a  large  pan  of  water  and  well  rinsed.  The  vessel  is  to  be  continued  under  a  tap 
antil  litmus  paper  is  no  longer  reddened.  The  cotton  is  to  be  squeezed  in  the  folds 
of  a  clean  towel  and  exposed  (after  being  again  well  pulled  out)  to  a  gentle  heat  to 
dry.  It  is  curious  that  the  most  soluble  cotton  is  often  the  least  explosive,  although 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  most  soluble  cotton  is  that  which  nearest  approaches 
in  constitution  to  tri-nitro  cellulose. 

M.  Schonbein  recommends  a  mixture  of  one  measure  of  nitric  acid  with  three 
measures  of  sulphuric  acid  as  the  best  bath  for  the  cotton.  The  liquid  is  to  be  allowed 
to  cool  previous  to  its  immersion.  He  also  saturates  the  cotton  with  nitrate  of  potash, 
by  immersing  it  in  a  solution  of  that  salt  before  drying.  Cotton  prepared  in  this 
manner  is  not  adapted  for  photographic  purposes,  but  it  is  highly  explosive,  and 
therefore  well  fitted  for  blasting  rocks. 

The  true  constitution  of  gun  cotton  is  by  no  means  well  established.  It  appears 
to  be  very  liable  to  differ  in  comp^  sition  according  to  the  method  of  preparation. 
According  to  M.  Bechamp  it  is  essential,  in  order  to  obtain  a  cotton  both  fulminating 
and  soluble  in  ether,  to  operate  upon  the  mixture  of  nitre  and  sulphuric  acid  b<  fore 
the  temperature  (which  rises  on  the  ingredients  being  mingled)  has  fallen.  If  cooling 
has  taken  place  previous  to  the  immersion  of  the  cotton,  the  resulting  pyroxiline  is 
fulminating,  but  insoluble  in  ether. 

The  analyses  of  MM.  Domonte  and  Menard,  and  also  of  M.  Bechamp,  agree  best 

with  bi-nitro  cellulose;  while  those  of  Gladstone,  Vankerchoff,  and  Renter,  Schmidt  and 

Hecker  and  Pelouze  are  morein  accordance  with  a  tri-nitro  cellulose.     To  add  to  the 

difficulty  of  forming  a  conclusion  on  the  subject,  M.  Peligot's  analyses  agree  best  with 

rji2u  JO  'J 
the  expression  •x'qix?  }  O"  which  is  that  of  bi-nitro  glucose. 

According  to  M.  Bechamp  xyloidine  and  pyroxiline  are  acted  on  by  protacetate  of 
iron,  the  original  substance  being  regenerated.  Thus  xyloidine  affords  starch,  and 
pyroxiline  cotton.  The  regenerated  cotton  was  analysed  with  the  following  result:  — 

Experlnient.  Cilculntion 

fcarbon     -         -     4335         C  =72         44-4-1 
Hydrogen  -       6  31         II'*     10  6  17 

Oxygen   -         -     50  34         0»     80         49  39 

10000  162        100-00 

Bechamp  (and  others)  regard  gun  cotton  as  containing  nitric  acid.  The  former 
supports  his  views  with  numerous  experiments,  but  there  are  several  disturbing 
influences  preventing  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  gun  cotton  by  alkalies,  &c. 
being  regarded  as  sufficiently  known  to  enable  us  to  express  a  decided  opinion  as 
to  its  true  constitution.  It  may  be  mentioned  in  evidence  of  this  that  during  the 
action  of  caustic  potash  upon  gun  cotton,  M.  Bechamp  observed  sugar  to  be  pro- 
duced. The  latter  chemist  in  common  with  many  others  doubles  the  formula  which 
we,  following  M.  Gerhardt,  have  provisionally  adopted  for  cellulose ;  he  moreover 
formulates  the  latter  substance  and  its  nitro-derivatives  thus  : — 

C«H''0",5NO*,2HO  =  pentanitric  cellulose. 
e*H'«0'«,4NO»,  HO  =  tetranitric  ceUulose. 
C«M"0'',3N0»  =  trinitric  cellulose. 
C«'H-»0'»  =  cellulose. 

Explosive  substances  analogous  to  gun  cotton  may  be  prepared  from  many  organic 
bodies  of  the  cellulose  kind,  by  immersing  them  in  the  same  bath  as  for  gun  cotton. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  paper,  tow,  sawdust,  and  calico. 

When  collodion  is  wanted  for  an  application  to  cut  surfaces,  and  the  cotton  is  with 
difficulty  soluble  in  alcoholic  ether,  a  solution  may  easily  be  obtained  if  the  cotton  be 
first  moistened  with  acetic  ether  and  the  alcohol'c  ether  be  afterwards  added. 

Several  of  the  nitro-derivatives  of  starch  and  cellulose  undergo  spontaneous  de- 
composition when  kept  for  some  time  in  stoppered  bottles  (GW«/owe).— C.  G.  W. 

When  cotton  wool  is  immersed  in  a  mixture  of  strong  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids, 
substitution  takes  place  immediately,  and  the  product  has  only  to  be  freed  from 
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adhering  acid  by  -washing  with  water,  and  then  dried.  But  in  order  to  insure  the 
uniform  production  of  Uie  most  highly  nitrated  compound,  Lenk  adopts  several 
precautions,  the  most  important  of  which  are : — 

1.  The  cleansing  and  perfect  desiccation  of  the  cotton  previously  to  its  immersion 
in  the  mixei  acids. 

2.  The  employment  of'the  strongest  acids  procurable  in  commerce. 

3.  The  steeping  of  the  cotton  in  a  fresh  strong  mixture  of  acids  after  the  fiist 
immersion  and  partial  conversicn  into  guu  cotton. 

4.  The  continuance  of  the  steeping  for  forty-eight  hours. 

5.  The  thorough  purification  of  the  gun  cotton  thus  produced  from  every  trace  of 
free  acid,  by  washing  the  product  in  a  stream  of  water  for  several  weeks ;  subse- 
quently a  weak  solution  of  potash  may  be  used,  but  this  is  not  essentiaL 

The  prolonged  application  of  thes  j  processes  is  absolutely  necessary  to  ensure  the 
thorough  nitration  of  the  cotton,  and  the  subsequent  purification  of  the  product ;  for 
each  cotton  fibre  is  a  long  narrow  tube,  often  twisted  and  even  doubled  up,  and  the 
acid  has  first  to  penetrate  to  the  inmost  depths  of  these  tubes  and  afterwards  to  be 
soaked  out  of  them  ;  hence  the  necessity  of  time. 

Sometimes,  to  render  the  gun  cotton  less  explosive  and  to  remove  the  last  lingering 
traces  of  free  acid,  it  is  impregnated  wiih  a  solution  of  silicate  of  sodium  (soluble 
glass)  which  is  forced  into  it  by  means  of  a  centrifugal  machine,  having  a  central 
tube  for  supplying  the  solution.  It  is  then  dried  by  exposure  to  the  air,  whereby 
carbonate  of  sodium  is  formed,  and  silica  separated,  and  the  carbonate  of  sodium  is 
afterwards  washed  out  with  water  while  the  silica  remains  attached  to  the  fibres. 

Sometimes,  again,  to  render  the  fibres  soft,  and  diminish  the  danger  of  explosion 
from  violent  friction,  the  gun  cotton,  after  being  treated  with  soluble  glass,  is 
Immersed  in  a  soap  ley,  the  excess  of  which  is  then  squeezed  out,  and  the  gun  cotton 
finally  dried. 

Gun  cotton  is  now  prepared  on  a  large  scale  by  a  process  essentially  the  same  as 
that  of  Lenk,  at  the  manufactory  of  Messrs.  Prentice,  at  Stowmarket 

Gun  cotton  prepared  by  Lenk's  process  is  not  liable  to  explosion  by  percussion; 
it  may  detonate  between  iron  and  iron  if  a  heavy  blow  be  struck,  but  only  that 
part  explodes  which  was  hit,  without  communicating  ignition  to  the  surrounding 
particles.  If  a  heavy  blow  be  struck  on  gun  cotton  with  an  iron  hammer  upon 
bronze  or  any  other  comparatively  soft  metal,  no  detonation  takes  place.  Otto 
found,  on  the  other  hand,  that  pyroxyline,  prepared  with  nitric  acid  alone,  explodes 
like  fulminating  mercury  when  struck  with  a  hammer. 

The  temperature  at  which  gun  cotton  explodes  has  been  very  accurately  deter- 
mined by  Baron  von  Ebner,  who  fixes  the  lowest  temperature  at  136°C.  (2770° 
Fahr.) ;  but  the  heat  required  is  usually  stated  to  be  greater  than  this.  According 
to  Melsens,  gun  cotton  which  has  been  washed  with  soda  and  retains  a  small 
quantity  of  the  alkali,  does  not  explode  till  heated  to  180°  C,  and  similar  observations 
have  been  made  by  Payen,  Pelouze,  Piobert,  Van  Kcrckhoff,  and  others. 

Abel  has  made  a  series  of  ingenious  experiments  on  the  combustion  of  gun  cotton. 
He  finds  that  when  quantities  of  gun  cotton,  varying  from  one  to  two  grains,  in  the 
form  of  a  loose  twist  laid  double,  are  ignited  by  means  of  a  platinum  wire  in  highly 
rarified  atmospheres,  they  burn  very  slowly,  presenting  by  daylight  an  appearance 
as  if  they  smouldered.  The  pressure  in  the  case  described  must  not  exceed  8  inches 
of  mercury,  but  the  rarefaction  necessary  for  the  result  varies  with  the  quantity  of 
gun  cotton,  its  mechanical  condition,  its  p<isition  with  reference  to  the  source  of 
heat,  the  quantity  of  heat  applied,  and  the  direction  of  its  application. 

Gun  cotton,  when  ignited  in  small  quantities  in  rarified  atmospheres,  may  exhibit 
during  its  combustion  three  distiuct  luminous  phenomena.  In  the  most  highly 
rarefied  atmospheres,  the  only  indication  of  combustion  is  a  beautiful  green  glow,  or 
phosphorescence,  which  surrounds  the  extremity  of  the  gun  cotton,  as  it  is  slowly 
transformed  into  gases  or  vapours.  When  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is 
increased  to  one  inch  (with  the  proportion  of  gun  cotton  indicated),  a  faint  yellow 
flame  appears  at  a  short  distance  from  the  point  of  decomposition  ;  and  as  the 
pressure  is  increased,  this  pale  yellow  fiame  increases  in  size,  and  eventually  appears 
quite  to  obliterate  the  green  light  Lastly,  when  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  and 
consequent  proportion  of  the  oxygen  in  the  confined  space  is  considerable,  the  cotton 
burns  with  the  ordinary  bright  yellow  flame.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  final 
result  is  due  to  the  almost  instantaneous  secondary  combustion,  in  the  air  supplied, 
of  the  inflammable  gases  evolved  by  the  explosion  of  the  gun  cotton.  The  pale 
yellow  flame  will  take  place  in  rarefied  nitrogen. 

In  a  series  of  experiments  made  under  gradually  diminished  pressures,  oxygen 
being  used  instead  of  air,  it  was  found  that  the  gun  cotton  exploded  instantaneously 
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with  a  bright  flash  ontil  the  pressure  was  reduced  to  12  inch  ;  from  (his  pressine  to 
that  of  0  8  inch,  it  still  burned  with  a  flash,  but  not  instantaneously,  and  at  preitores 
below  0*8  inch,  it  no  longer  burned  with  a  bright  flash,  but  exhibited  the  compara- 
tiyely  slow  combustion,  accompanied  by  the  pale  yellow  flame.  In  stmoepheres  of 
carbonic  anhydride,  carbonic  oxide,  hydrogen,  and  coal  gas,  this  pale  yellow  flame 
is  seen  as  in  nitrogen ;  but  the  two  latter  gases  haye  a  great  tendency  to  extinguish 
the  combustion,  doubtless  on  account  of  their  high  cooling  powers  by  connection. 

The  slow  kind  of  combustion  of  gun  cotton,  in  the  form  of  twist,  may  be  obtained 
also  in  a  powerful  current  of  atmospheric  air,  if  the  thread  of  cotton  be  placed  in  a 
somewhat  narrow  glass  tube.  Indeed  it  was  found  that  if,  even  for  the  briefest  space 
of  time,  the  gases  resulting  from  the  first  action  of  heat  on  gun  cotton  upon  its 
ignition  in  open  air  are  impeded  from  completely  enyeloping  the  burning  extremity 
of  the  gun  cotton  twist,  their  ignition  is  prevented,  and  the  gun  cotton  contimies  to 
bum  in  the  slow  and  imperfect  manner,  undergoing  a  transformation  similar  in 
character  to  destructiye  distillation.  By  proper  arrangements,  these  gases  may  be 
burnt  at  the  mouth  of  a  tube  while  the  gun  cotton  is  burning  in  the  interior.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  these  products  of  decomposition  yary  as  greatly  as  the  phenomena 
themselyes ;  thus,  in  the  instance  of  the  most  imperfect  metamorphosis  of  gun 
cotton,  the  products  included  a  considerable  proportion  of  a  white  yapour,  slowly 
dissolved  by  water,  as  also  small  quantities  of  nitrous  acid,  and  a  yery  lxu*ge  propor- 
tion of  nitric  oxide ;  cyanogen,  too,  is  always  found.  This  contrasts  strongly  with 
the  simpler  products  of  decomposition  found  by  Rarolyi  when  the  gun  cotton  was 
exploded  under  the  pressure  of  a  confined  space. 

Abel  considers  that  the  remarkable  facility  with  which  the  combustion  of  gun 
cotton  in  the  air  or  other  gases  may  be  modified,  might  be  taken  advantage  of  to 
produce  a  variety  of  mechanical  efi'ects ;  and  he  states,  that  by  enclosing  in  suitable 
cases  solid  cords  made  up  of  two  or  more  strands  of  gun  cotton  more  or  less  com- 
pactly twisted,  he  has  succeeded  in  producing  fuses  and  slow  matches,  the  time  of 
burning  of  which  may  be  accurately  regulated.  See  Watts*  **  Dictionary  of 
Chemistry." 

GUN  METAL.  The  Austrians  have  introduced  a  new  gun  metal,  called,  from  its 
inventor,  Aich  metal.  It  is  composed  of  copper,  600  parts;  zinc,  382  parts;  iron, 
1 8  parts.  Its  tenacity  is  said  to  be  excessive  :  it  is  easily  forged  and  bored ;  when 
cold,  it  may  be  bent  considerably  without  breaking,  and  we  are  told  its  resistance  is 
far  greater  than  iron  of  the  best  quality.  See  Brass  and  Copper. 
'  GUNNERY.  Under  the  heads  of  Artillert  and  Firearms,  we  have  in- 
cluded every  point  with  which  it  appears  necessary  to  deal  in  a  work  of  this 
description. 

GUNNY  CLOTH  or  BAGS.  The  coarse  sacking  made  m  India,  which  is  used 
for  wrapping  rice,  spices,  &c.  The  Bengal  gunny  cloth  is  made  of  the  fibre  of  a  species 
of  CorchoritSf  while  that  of  Bombay  and  Madras  is  manufactured  from  difierent  kinds 
of  sunn- fibre,  the  Crotolaria  juncea. — Simmonds. 

GUNPOWDER.  The  discovery  of  gunpowder  has  been  claimed  for  Roger  Bacon 
and  Schwartz.  The  ground  for  this  appears  to  be  no  more  than  this.  In  their 
writings  the  earliest  recorded  mention  of  the  discovery  is  made  in  any  European  lan- 
guage. Roger  Bacon,  unquestionably  antecedent  to  his  German  rival,  was  bom  1214 
and  died  1292  ;  and  his  work,  "  De  Nullitate  MagisB,"  appears  to  have  been  written 
about  1270,  while  Kircher's  account  gives  1354  as  the  date  of  the  discovery  by  Schwartz. 
It  appears,  however,  that  an  Arabic  manuscript  exists  in  the  collection  of  the  Escurial 
which  unmistakably  describes  gunpowder  and  its  properties,  the  date  of  which  is  an- 
terior to  \2fiO  •— Mallet. 

This  well  known  composition  is  employed  for  charging  the  nimierous  varieties  of 
fire  arms.  Its  use  depends  upon  the  fact  that,  at  the  moment  of  ignition,  violent 
deflagration  takes  place,  accompanied  by  the  evolution  of  a  large  volume  of  gas.  It  is 
evident  that  if  the  explosion  occurs  in  a  limited  space,  a  vast  pressure  accumulates 
and  becomes  a  propulsive  force.  The  gas  produced  by  the  explosion  of  good  gun- 
powder occupies  nearly  900  times  the  volume  of  the  powder  itself;  but,  owing  to  the 
high  temperature,  the  space  occupied  by  the  gas  at  the  moment  of  formation,  is  pro- 
bably nearly  2700  times  greater  than  the  volume  of  the  powder.  One  of  the  most 
popular  errors  regarding  the  projectile  force  of  explosive  substances,  arises  from  the 
extremely  vague  meaning  generally  attached  to  the  words  strong,  powerful,  and  other 
equivalent  terms.  It  is  this  which  leads  so  many  to  imagine  the  possibility  of  attain- 
ing  marvellously  long  ranges  by  means  of  the  various  fulminating  substances  known 
to  chemists.  The  latter  are  unfit  for  use  in  firearms,  owing  to  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances. One  of  them  is  the  extreme  rapidity  of  their  explosion.  The  whole  mass  ap- 
pears to  be  converted  into  gas  at  once,  whereas  in  gunpowder  tlie  ignition  proceeds  from 
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particle  to  particle.  The  action  of  falminates  is  also  too  local ;  if  a  portion  of  any  of 
the  more  violently  explosive  substances  be  fired  on  a  piece  of  metal,  the  latter  will  be 
perforated  or  depressed  exactly  at  the  spot  occupied  by  the  substance,  and  if  it  be 
attempted  to  use  it  to  charge  firearms,  they  will  be  destroyed,  and  yet,  in  all  proba- 
bility  the  bullet  not  projected.  Moreover,  it  is  impossible  to  use  fulminates  success- 
fully for  charging  shells,  because  the  latter,  instead  of  being  blown  into  pieces  of 
moderate  size,  capable  of  inflicting  large  wounds  and  throwing  down  buildings, 
become  converted  into  fragments  so  small  as  to  be  far  less  destructive.  The  escape 
of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  from  a  recent  attempt  at  his  assassination,  was  pro- 
bably owing  to  this  circumstance. 

It  has  been  found  that  no  composition  fulfils  so  many  requisites  for  charging  fire- 
arms as  a  mixture,  in  due  proportions,  of  sulphur,  nitre,  and  charcoal.  It  is  this 
composition  which,  in  the  form  of  small  grains,  more  or  less  polished,  constitutes  gun- 
powder. The  latter  should  possess  several  properties  which,  idthough  someUmes 
tending  in  opposite  directions,  are  not  entirely  incompatible,  and  may  therefore  be 
nearly  attained  in  practice.  Some  of  the  principal  of  these  are  the  following :  — 
1.  The  proportions  should  be  so  adjusted  that  the  combustion  may  be  complete,  and 
little  residue  be  left  after  explosion.  2.  The  powder  should  be  as  little  hygrometrio 
as  possible.  3.  It  should  be  sufficiently,  but  not  too  explosive.  4.  It  should  be  hard 
and  dense  enough  to  bear  carriage  without  breakage  of  the  grains. 

Too  great  a  proportion  of  carbon  and  sulphur  will  cause  rapid  fouling  of  the  gan, 
and  the  explosive  force  will  be  less  than  it  should  be ;  too  small  a  proportion  of 
sulphur  will  render  the  powder  too  hygrometric.  The  presence  of  soda  or  chloride 
of  potassium  in  the  nitre  will  lead  to  the  same  fault.  The  powder  must  be  sufficiently 
stamped,  or  it  will  not  possess  the  fourth  requisite. 

The  history  of  gunpowder  may  be  conveniently  studied  under  the  following 
heads :  — 

Preparation  of  the  ingredients. 

Mixture  and  granulation. 

Modes  of  estimating  projectile  force. 

Analysis  of  gunpowder. 

Preparation  of  the  Ingredients. 

Preparation  of  the  nitre.  —  The  nitre  employed  for  powder  is  always  in  a  state  of 
almost  absolute  purity,  especially  as  regards  the  presence  of  the  chl9ride8  of  potassium 
or  sodium.  The  crude  nitre  of  commerce  contains  several  impurities,  among  which 
are  found  nitrates  of  soda  and  lime,  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium,  and  sulphatefl 
of  potash  and  soda.  They  arc  all  removed  by  crystallisation.  The  prmcipal 
impurity  is  common  salt  The  process  of  purification  is  founded  on  the  fact 
that,  the  latter  substance  is  almost  equally  soluble  in  hot  or  cold  water,  whereas 
nitre  is  far  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water.  The  following  is  the  French 
mode  of  refining  saltpetre:  — 1200  kilogrammes  are  gently  heated  with  600  litres 
of  water  in  a  copper  boiler.  The  solution  is  constantly  stirred  and  skimmed,  and 
more  nitre  is  added,  until  the  total  quantity  is  3000  kilogrammes.  As  soon  as 
the  whole  is  added,  and  it  is  presumed  that  all  the  nitre  is  dissolved,  the  com- 
mon salt  is  removed  from  the  bottom  of  the  boiler.  The  solution  is  now  to  be 
clarified  with  glue.  For  this  purpose  400  litres  of  water  are  added  by  small  portions, 
and  then  1  kilogramme  of  the  glue  dissolved  in  hot  water.  The  scum,  which  soon 
rises,  is  removed,  and  the  fluid  is  boiled  until  clear.  The  whole  is  then  allowed  to 
cool  to  about  194^,  and  the  solution  of  nitre  is  carefully  decanted  from  the  layer  of 
common  salt  into  the  crystallising  vessel.  The  latter  is  a  large  shallow  pan  with 
sloping  sides.  The  fluid  is  constantly  stirred  as  it  cools,  in  order  that  the  crystals 
formed  may  be  very  small,  this  is  done  in  order  to  facilitate  the  washing  process,  and 
also  because  the  fine  powdery  crystals  are  well  adapted  for  admixture  with  the  other 
ingredients.  When  the  crystallising  solution  is  cold  the  nitre  is  removed  to  boxes 
containing  fiilse  bottoms,  pierced  with  holes.  The  aperture  in  the  bottom  of  the  box 
(below  the  false  bottom)  being  closed,  a  saturated  solution  of  pure  nitre  is  poured  on 
the  crystals  to  dissolve  out  the  chloride  of  sodium.  Being  already  saturated,  it  is 
evident  it  cannot  dissolve  any  of  the  nitre.  After  remaining  two  hours  in  contact 
with  the  nitre,  the  solution  is  allowed  to  run  off,  and  when  the  dropping  has  almost 
entirely  ceased,  the  process  of  washing  is  repeated,  substituting  pure  water  for  the 
solution  of  nitre.  The  product  is  dried  at  a  gentle  heat,  beine  constantly  stin-od  to 
enable  it  to  retain  the  pulverulent  form.  The  power  (above  alluded  to)  possessed  by 
a  saturated  solution  of  nitre,  of  dissolving  other  salts  has  been  taken  advantage  of  in 
one  of  the  processes  for  analysing  saltpetre.  Some  manufacturers  fuse  the  nitre  after 
it  has  been  purified  by  crystallisation,  this  process  has  several  disadvantages,  among 
others  that  of  necessitating  machinery  to  reduce  it  again  to  a  pulverulent  state. 
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Preparation  of  the  sulphur. —  Sulphur  may  be  purified  for  the  gunpowder  maker  by 
two  processes.  In  the  first  the  crude  article  is  fused  in  an  iron  pot,  so  contrived  that 
the  fire  does  not  plry  directly  on  the  bottom,  but  only  round  its  sides.  The  lighter 
impurities  are  to  be  removed  by  skimming,  while  the  heavier  sink  to  the  bottom. 
The  temperature  should  not  be  allowed  to  rise  much  above  232°,  for  it  then  be- 
comes sluggish,  and  at  320*^  it  is  so  thick  as  to  prevent  the  impurities  from  being 
removed. 

Sulphur  may  be  more  readily  and  economically  purified  by  distillation.  The 
apparatus  for  the  purpose  is  exceedingly  simple  in  principle;  but  the  process  requires 
care,  and  is  not  entirely  free  from  danger.  As  it  is  not  intended  to  obtain  the  sulphur 
in  the  state  of  flowers,  the  apparatu<)  for  condensation  is  not  required  to  be  kept  cold  ; 
ia  fact,  the  still  is  purposely  placed  so  near  to  the  chamber  of  condensation,  that  the 
sulphur  may  be  received  iu  the  fluid  state.  There  are  several  points  which  must  be 
attended  to  in  the  construction  of  an  apparatus  for  the  distillation  of  sulphur ;  they  are 
as  follows:  —  1.  The  crude  sulphur  must  be  capable  of  being  introduced,  and  the 
refined  product  removed  easily,  without  air  being,  at  the  same  time,  permitted  to 
enter  the  still  or  condenser.  2.  Free  means  of  egress  for  the  heated  air  must  be 
provided.  3.  The  contrivance  for  the  latter  purpose  must  not  allow  fresh  air  to  return. 
4.  The  process  must  be  continuous.  The  still  and  condenser  employed  in  France  for 
the  purification  of  crude  sulphur  fulfils  all  these  conditions.  The  still  is  in  the  form 
of  a  very  wide  necked  tubulated  retort,  made  of  cast  iron.  It  is  set  in  brickwork  over 
a  furnace,  and  opens  into  a  square  brick  chamber  surmounted  by  a  dome.  The  latter 
has  a  rather  short  chimney  over  it,  containing  a  valve  opening  upwards  to  permit 
escape  of  the  heaed  air,  but  not  allowing  anything  to  return.  Over  what  may  be 
termed  the  tubulature  of  the  retort  or  still,  is  placed  an  iron  pot  with  a  tube  commu- 
nicating with  it.  The  pot  is  heated  by  the  same  fire  that  works  the  still.  The  crude 
sulphur  is  placed  in  the  pot  where  it  melts,  and  by  raising  a  plug*  which  closes  the 
tubulature,  may  be  made  to  enter  the  stiU.  The  pipe  forming  the  tubulature  rises  a 
short  distance  above  the  bottom  of  the  iron  supply  pot  This  is  in  order  that  any 
heavy  mechanical  impurities  may  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  not  enter  the  still,  and 
unnecessarily  clog  it.  If  the  pot  be  always  kept  full  of  melted  sulphur,  and  the  latter 
is  permitted  to  enter  by  raising  the  plug,  it  is  evident  that  no  air  will  find  it  way  into 
either  the  retort  or  condenser.  It  is  exceedingly  important  that  this  should  be  the 
case,  because  violent  explosions  are  liable  to  occur  if  the  highly  heated  vapour  of 
sulphur  comes  in  contact  with  an  oxidising  medium,  such  as  atmospheric  air,  which 
would  convert  it  into  sulphurous  acid.  The  melted  sulphur  which  collects  on  the 
floor  of  the  chamber  is  allowed  to  flow  out  when  desired,  by  means  of  an  iron  plug 
attached  to  a  rod  of  the  same  mctaL  The  sulphur  is  not  allowed  to  run  out  entirely, 
so  as  to  permit  air  to  enter,  for  the  reason  stated  above.  The  loss  occurring  during 
the  purification  is  owing  partly  to  oxidation,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  sulphurous 
acid,  and  partly  to  the  fixed  impurities  contained  in  the  crude  material.  See  also  the 
article  Sulphur. 

Preparation  of  the  charcoal.  —  Of  the  three  ingredients  of  gunpowder,  the  most  im- 
portant is  generally  considered  to  be  the  charcoal.  Unfortunately  the  woods  which  are 
best  adapted  for  the  production  of  pyroligneous  acid,  arc  not  fitted  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  gunpowder ;  the  charcoal  must,  therefore,  be  prepared  specially.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  essential  properties  of  good  charcoal  for  powder  :  —  1.  It  should  be  light 
and  porous.  2.  It  should  yield  little  ashes.  3.  It  should  contain  little  moisture. 
The  woods  yielding  good  powder  charcoals  are  black  alder,  poplar,  spindle  tree,  black 
dogwood,  and  chestnut.  Hemp  stalks  are  said  to  yield  good  charcoal  for  gunpowder. 
The  operation  of  preparing  the  charcoal  naturally  divides  itself  into  three  processes. 
1.  The  selection  of  the  wood.  2.  Preparation  of  the  wood  previous  to  carbonisation. 
3.  The  carbonisation. 

In  selecting  the  wood  care  is  to  be  taken  to  avoid  the  old  branches,  as  the  charcoal 
made  from  them  would  yield  too  much  ashes.  The  bark  is  to  be  rejected  for  the  same 
reason.  The  wood  is  to  be  cut  into  pieces  from  4^  feet  to  6  feet  long.  If  the  branches 
used  are  more  than  J  of  an  inch  in  diameter  they  are  to  be  split  If  the  wood  be 
too  large,  great  difficulty  will  be  found  in  uniformly  charring  it. 

There  are  two  methods  employed  in  the  charring  of  wood  for  gunpowder.  In 
one,  the  operation  is  conducted  in  pits ;  but  the  proct-ss  more  commonly  resorted  to  is 
distillation  in  cylindrical  iron  retorts.  There  are  certain  advantages  in  the  pit  pro- 
cess, but  they  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  convenience  and  economy  of 
distillation.  The  stills  used  are  about  6  feet  long,  and  2  feet  9  inches  in  diameter. 
The  ends  of  the  cylinders  are  closed  by  iron  plates,  pierced  to  admit  tubes  of  the 
same  metal.  Som-i  of  the  latter  are  for  the  introduction  during  the  carbonisation  of 
sticks  of  wood,  which  are  capable  of  being  removed  to  indicate  the  stage  of  the  de- 
composition, while  another  communicates  with  the  condenser.     The  more  freely  the 
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volatile  matters  are  allowed  to  escape  the  better  the  quality  of  the  resulting  charcoal. 
If  care  be  not  taken  in  this  res{)ect,  especially  as  the  distillation  reaches  its  close,  the 
tarry  matters  become  decomposed,  and  a  hard  coating  of  carbon  is  deposited  on  the 
charcoal,  which  greatly  lowers  its  quality.  The  process  of  burning  in  pits  is  consi- 
dered to  yield  a  superior  coal,  owing  to  Uie  facility  with  which  the  gases  and  vapours 
fly  off. 

The  degree  to  which  the  burning  or  distillation  is  carried,  materially  influences  the 
nature  of  the  resulting  powder.  If  the  operation  be  arrested  before  the  charcoal 
becomes  quite  black,  so  that  it  may  retain  a  dark-brownish  hue,  the  powder  will  be 
more  explosive  than  it  would  be  if  it  were  pushed  until  the  charcoal  had  attained  a 
deep  black  colour.  When  it  has  been  found  that  no  more  volatile  products  are  being 
given  off,  the  fire  is  damped,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  contents  of  the  cylinders  are 
transferred  to  well  closed  iron  boxes  to  cooL    See  Cabbon. 

Mixture  and  Granulation. 

A  very  considerable  nomber  of  methods  have  been  employed  at  various  times,  for 
effecting  that  thorough  incorporation  of  the  ingredients  necessary  for  the  production 
of  a  good  powder.  The  oldest  method  consists  in  stamping  the  materials  in  wooden 
mortars.  The  pestles  are  square  shafts  of  wood  ending  in  brass  beaters.  The 
mortars  arc  of  wood,  and  so  shaped  that  any  of  the  composition  which  may  be  forced 
upwards  by  the  blows  of  the  stampers,  falls  back  to  the  bottom.  In  order  to  prevent 
fracture  of  the  mortars,  a  piece  of  wood  of  the  toughest  kind  should  be  let  in  on  the 
spot  where  the  pestle  falls.  The  pestles  are  raised  by  means  of  cogs  fixed  on  a  shaft, 
driven  by  a  water  wheel  or  steam  engine. 

One  of  the  many  methods  adopted  to  mix  the  nitre,  sulphur,  and  charcoal,  is  by 
means  of  drums  containing  metallic  balls ;  but  this  arrangement  is  inferior  to  that 
where  edge  stones  are  employed.  This  last  is  superior  to  all  others,  the  product  being 
not  only  very  dense  and,  therefore,  capable  of  enduring,  without  becoming  pulverulent, 
the  motion  unavoidable  in  carrying  it  about ;  but  it  is  also  thoroughly  incorporated.  It 
is,  of  course,  essential  that  the  stones,  and  the  bed  on  which  they  work,  should  not  strike 
fire  during  work.  To  secure  this,  they  are  sometimes  made  of  calcareous  stone,  and 
sometimes  of  cast  iron.  Previous  to  being  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  mill,  the  ingre- 
dients must  be  pulverised  and  mixed.  The  pulverisation  may  conveniently  be 
effected  in  wooden  drums,  containing  metallic  bails.  The  pulverised  materials,  after 
being  sifted  or  bolted,  and  weighed  out  in  the  proper  proportions,  are  to  be  inserted 
in  a  mixing  drum,  containing  on  its  inside  pieces  of  wood  projecting  inwards,  so  that, 
as  it  revolves,  complete  admixture  gradually  takes  place.  The  product  of  the  last 
operation  is  now  ready  to  be  laid  on  the  bed  of  the  mill.  During  the  grinding,  the 
cake  is  kept  moist  by  the  addition,  at  proper  intervals,  of  enough  water  to  make  it 
cohere.  As  the  stones  revolve,  a  scraper  causes  the  material  to  take  such  a  position 
that  it  cannot  escape  their  action.  The  cake  produced  by  the  action  of  the  stones  is 
ready  for  graining  or  coming.  For  this  purpose  the  cake  is  subjected  to  powerful  pres- 
sure, by  means  of  a  hydraulic  press.  The  mass  is  then  broken  up  and  transferred  to 
a  species  of  sieve  of  skin  or  metal  pierced  with  holes.  A  wooden  flail  is  placed  on  the 
fragments,  and  the  sieves  are  violently  agitated  by  machinery.  By  this  means  the 
grains  and  dust  produced  by  the  operation  fall  through  the  holes  in  the  skin  or  metal 
discs,  and  are  afterwards  separated  by  sifting.  Sometimes  the  machinery  is  so  arranged 
that  the  graining  and  separation  of  the  meal  powder  is  effected  at  one  operation. 
The  meal  powder  is  reworked,  so  as  to  convert  it  into  grains.  The  next  operation 
to  which  the  powder  is  subjected  is  glazing.  Its  object  is  to  render  it  less  liable  to 
injury,  by  absorption  of  moisture  or  disintegration  during  its  carriage  from  place  to 
place.  The  glazing  is  effected  by  causing  the  grained  powder  to  rotate  for  some 
time  in  a  wooden  drum  or  cylinder,  containing  rods  of  wood  running  from  end  to  end. 
The  grains  as  they  rub  against  each  other  and  against  the  wooden  ribs,  have  their 
angles  and  asperities  rubbed  off,  and  at  the  same  time  the  surface  becomes  harder  aud 
polished.  It  is  finally  dried  by  exposure  to  a  stream  of  air,  heated  by  means  of 
steam. 

A  vast  number  of  expeximents  have  been  made,  at  various  times,  to  discover  the 
proportions  of  nitre,  sulphur,  and  charcoal  best  adapted  for  the  production  of  gunpowder. 
It  has  been  found,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  that  no  general  rule  can  be  given, 
no  admixture  can  be  made  which  shall  fulfil  every  requirement  Those  powders 
which  contain  the  largest  quantities  of  charcoal  are,  it  is  true,  as  powerful  as  others 
in  projectile  force  ;  but  they  have  the  disadvantage  of  attracting  more  humidity  from 
the  air.  It  is  very  singular  that  all  nations  appear  to  have  found,  by  trial,  the  propor- 
tions most  generally  useful  for  ordinary  purposes,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
they  all  approximate  to  the  percentages  required  by  the   very  simple  formula, 
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K0,N0*+S  +  3C.    In  fact,  the  Prussian  powder  approaches  so  closely  the  theo- 
retical numbers,  that  they  fall  vithin  the  limits  of  the  errors  of  analysis,  thus:  — 


Prussian  powder. 


Nitre    - 

Sulphur 

Charcoal 


-  75-0 

-  11-5 

-  13-5 


Theoretical  proportions. 

KO,NO»  93  or  1  equivalent  74*8 

S         -      16    „  „  11-9 

O        -      18  or  3  equivalents  13*3 


1000 


127 


100-0 


When  a  powder  constituted  as  above  is  fired,  the  decomposition  is  probably  as 
follows  (represented  in  symbols) :  — 

KO,NO»  +  S  +  3C  =  3CO«  +  N  +  KS. 

That  is  to  say,  the  explosion  of  one  equivalent  of  powder  results  in  the  formation  of 
three  equivalents  of  carbonic  acid,  one  of  nitrogen,  and  one  of  sulphide  of  potassium. 
It  is  evident  that  these  theoretical  relations  are  not  absolutely  the  true  expression  of 
the  phenomena,  because,  in  the  first  place,  gunpowder  is  merely  a  mechanical* mixture, 
and  not  a  definite  chemical  compound ;  and,  in  the  next,  the  charcoal  is  repre- 
sented by  the  symbol  C  as  if  it  were  pure  carbon,  whereas,  in  fact,  even  the  purest 
and  best  made  charcoals  contain  variable  amounts  of  hydrogen,  ashes,  and  oxygen. 
The  .hydrogen  is  partly  converted  into  water  and  partly  into  hydrosolphuric  acid 
(sulphuretted  hydrogen). 
The  following  are  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  used  in  various  countries. 

Table  of  the  Composition  of  various  Gunpowders, 


English  war  powder         ... 

Mitre. 

Sulphur. 

Charcoal. 

76 

10 

15 

„       sporting  ditto       -        -        - 

77 

9 

14 

French  war  powder          -        -        - 

75 

12-5 

12-5 

„      sporting  ditto        -        -        - 

76-9 

9*6 

13-5 

„      blasting  ditto        ... 

62 

20 

18 

„          „        ditto  (another  kind) 

65 

20 

15 

United  States  war  powder 

75 

12-5 

12-5 

Prussian  war  powder        -        .        - 

75 

11-5 

13-5 

Russian      »»        n     **        ■>         ~        * 

73-8 

12-6 

13*6 

Austrian    ,,„---- 

75 

10 

15 

Spanish      „„---- 

76-5 

12-7 

10-8 

Swedish     „„---- 

75 

16 

9 

Chinese     t,         „     -         -         -        - 

75-7 

14-4 

9-9 

Blasting  powders  contain  less  nitre  than  others,  the  combustion  is  therefore  less 
perfect,  and  if  used  for  artillery  or  small  arms,  not  only  is  the  piece  very  soon  ren- 
dered foul,  but  the  ball  is  projected  to  a  much  less  distance  than  is  required  in  prac- 
tice. In  France,  where  a  heavy  tax  is  laid  on  sporting  powders,  this  difierence  of 
composition  prevents  the  cheap  blasting  powder  from  being  used  in  fowling  pieces. 

Modes  of  estimatino  the  Projectile  Force  of  Gunpowder. 

The  usual  mode  of  determining  the  propulsive  force  of  powder  is  by  ascertaining 
the  distance  to  which  it  can  throw  a  ball  of  known  weight.  The  instrument  used 
in  this  country  for  this  purpose  consists  of  an  8-inch  mortar  charged  with  2  ounces  of 
powder,  the  balls  being  in  each  case  of  the  same  size  and  weight.  The  French  use 
for  the  purpose  an  iron  mortar,  elevated  at  an  angle  of  45®.  The  mortar  is  7*5  inches 
in  diameter.  The  ball  is  of  bronze,  and  is  only  0*067  inches  smaller  than  the  bore 
of  the  gun ;  the  windage  is,  consequently,  very  small.  The  charge  of  powder  being 
3*2  ounces,  and  the  weight  of  the  ball  65  lbs.,  the  latter  should  be  thrown  not  less 
than  437*5  yards. 

The  force  of  powder  may  also  be  estimated  by  means  of  an  instrument,  called  a 
pendulum  gun.  It  consists  of  a  gun  barrel  hung  at  the  lower  end  of  a  pendulum,  so 
arranged  that  the  amount  of  angular  deviation  caused  by  the  recoil  may  be  measured; 
the  balls  may  also  be  fired  into  a  cup  suspended  to  a  similar  pendulum.  The  data  ob- 
tained serve  to  enable  the  rapidity  of  motion  of  the  ball,  at  the  moment  of  discharge, 
to  be  calculated  by  means  of  formulsB  contrived  for  the  purpose. 
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On  the  Analysis  of  Gunpowder. 

Several  methods  have  beeo  g^ven  by  various  chemists  for  the  analysis  of  guo- 
powder :  the  following,  on  the  whole,  appears  the  most  effective : — The  percentage  of 
"vrater  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  determined  by  drying  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid, 
until  no  more  diminution  of  weight  occurs.  The  dried  powder,  or  a  fresh  quantity, 
is  then  to  be  washed  on  a  filter  with  boiling  water,  until  nothing  more  is  dissolved  out 
The  residue  is  to  be  dried  below  212^  and  weighed  ;  the  loss  is  the  nitre.  If  pre- 
ftrrrvd,  the  solution  of  the  nitre  may  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue 
'^veigrl'i^  ^c  mixture  of  charcoal  and  sulphur  is  then  to  be  digested  in  a  stoppered 
flask,  with  bisolphide  of  carbon ;  this  will  dissolve  out  the  sulphur  and  leave  the 
charcoal.  The  loss  of  weight  of  the  dry  mixture  of  sulphur  and  charcoal  will  enable 
the  percentages  of  sulphur  and  charcoal  to  be  calculated.  If  it  be  desired  to  know 
the  quality  of  the  charcoal,  a  combustion  of  it  may  be  made  with  a  mixture  of  chro- 
of  lead  and  bichromate  of  potash.  Ordinary  charcoal  contains  from  69  to  74  of 
-bon,  3*9  to  5*5  hydrogen,  0*5  to  3*0  per  cent  ashes.  It  has  been  attempted  to  dis- 
oat  the  sulphur  with  sulphite  of  soda,  or  caustic  potash ;  but  these  methods  in- 
•wdbre  sereral  sources  of  error. 

Good  gunpowder  should  not  lose  more  than  1  per  cent  of  moisture  on  drying.  It 
■hoald  not  leave  alkaline  globules,  when  exploded  on  a  clean  metallic  plate.  The 
specific  gravity  of  a  good  powder  should  not  be  less  than  1*755  ;  it  is  sometimes  as 
high  as  1*840.  The  denser  the  powder  the  better  it  endures  transportation.  As  the 
denaitj  cannot  be  taken  in  water,  owing  to  the  solubility  of  the  nitre,  turpentine  or 
heozole  most  be  substituted,  a  correction  being  made  for  the  difference  in  density  of 
the  fluid  medium. — C.  G.  W. 

Hardaf»  and  ErhurdCs  Gunpowder. — In  the  Chemical  ^ew»,  August  16,  1862,  we 
find  a  short  paper  **  On  an  Explosive  Compound,"  by  John  Horsley,  F.C.S.  **  If  nine 
parts  of  well  dried  and  finely  powdered  chlorate  of  potash  be  mixed  with  three  parts 
of  fine  powdered  galls,  a  highly  explosive  compound  is  formed,  which  needs  no 
granulation.  As  it  will  not  admit  of  trituration  in  a  mortar,  the  mixture  should  be 
made  on  paper  by  means  of  a  bone  spatula,  or  by  passing  it  through  a  fine  brass  sieve. 
The  strength  of  common  gunpowder  may  be  increased  by  working  up  with  the 
powdered  meal  about  12  per  cent  of  powdered  galls,  and  regranulating  it.  I  have 
heen  acquainted  with  this  for  several  years,  but  never  published  it  before." 

Dr.  Erhardt  has  yet  more  recently  patented  a  powder,  the  peculiarity  of  which  is 
that  the  ingredients  are  kept  apart  until  they  are  required  for  use.  This  appears  to 
be  in  one  packet  (chlorate  of  potash),  and  in  the  other,  tannin.  These  are  mixed 
together  in  certain  proportions,  and  diluted  with  powdered  anthracite,  according  to 
the  purpose  for  which  it  may  be  required.  As  a  blasting  powder  in  quarries,  Dr. 
£rhardt*s  powder  is  said  to  possess  extraordinary  power. 

Sehmltzee  White  Gunpowder  is  a  tri-nitro  cellulosa,  prepared  from  sawdust  by  the 
following  process.  The  sawdust  is  first  boiled  for  three  or  four  hours  with  a  weak 
solution  of  soda,  and  then  boiled  a  second  time  with  a  fresh  lot  of  the  same  solution. 
It  is  then  washed  in  running  water,  afterwards  steamed  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  then 
•gain  washed  in  running  water  for  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  now  bleached  with 
^lorine  or  chloride  of  lime,  boiled  in  water,  once  more  washed  in  a  stream,  and  now 
dried.  The  sawdust  is  now  ready  to  be  treated  with  nitric  acid.  For  this  purpose  a 
■dztnre  of  40  parts  strong  nitric  acid  (1*48  to  1*50)  is  mixed  with  100  parts  of 
snlphnrio  acid  (1'84) ;  and  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  two  hours  to  cool.  One 
handled  parts  of  this  mixture  are  then  placed  in  an  iron  vessel,  around  which  a 
stream  of  cold  water  circulates,  and  six  parts  of  the  sawdust  are  gradually  added, 
stirring  all  the  time.  The  sawdust  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  acid  two  or  three 
honn,  the  stirring  being  continued.  After  this  time  the  whole  is  transferred  to  a 
eentrifbgal  machine,  and  the  acid  separated.  The  wood  is  then  washed  for  twci  or 
three  days  in  cold  water,  afterwards  boiled  in  a  weak  soda  solution,  again  well  washed 
hi  cold  water,  and  then  dried.  It  is  now  ready  for  the  final  operation,  which  consists 
hi  soaking  it  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  in  a  solution  of  26  parts  of  nitrate  of  potash  in 
ISO  Ptrts  of  water.  After  this  it  is  carefully  dried  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding 
44®  C. ;  the  very  fine  dust  is  then  separated  by  means  of  a  drum  sieve,  and  the 
remahider  is  ready  for  market. — Chem.  Central  Blatt,  No.  44,  p.  704. 

About  six  years  since,  M.  Hochstadter  made  a  comparatively  safe  application  of 
chlorate  of  potash  to  explosive  purposes.  Unsized  paper  was  thoroughly  soaked  in, 
and  coated  with,  a  thin  paste  consisting  of  chlorate  of  potash,  finely  divided  charcoal, 
a  small  quantity  of  sulphide  of  antimony,  and  a  little  starch,  gum,  or  some  similar 
hinding  material,  water  being  used  as  the  solvent  and  mixing  agent  The  paper  was 
lolled  np  Tery  compactly,  and  dried  in  that  form.    In  this  manner  very  firm  rolls  of 
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an  explosive  Tnaterial  are  obtained,  which  burns  with  considerable  yiolenoe  in  the 
open  air,  and  the  propelling  effect  of  which  in  small  arms,  has  occasionally  been 
found  greater  than  that  of  a  corresponding  charge  of  rifle  powder.  Moreover,  the 
material,  if  submitted  in  small  portions  to  violent  percussion,  exhibits  but  little 
tendency  to  detonation.  But  as  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  a  sufficiently  uniform 
action  of  these  explosive  mils  in  a  firearm,  this  alone  sufficed  to  prevent  their 
competing  with  powder.  The  same  description  of  explosive  preparation,  differing 
only  from  that  of  Hochstadter  in  a  trifling  modification  of  its  composition,  has  recently 
been  brought  forward  iu  this  country  by  M.  Reichen  and  Mr.  Melland. 

An  explosive  composition  was  patented  in  this  country,  in  which  spent  tan  broken 
into  small  fVagments  was  saturated  with  the  oxidizing  agents,  nitrate  and  chlorate  of 
potash,  and  then  dusted  over  with  sulphur.  This  composition  deflagrates  slowly  when 
ignited  ha  the  open  air,  but  when  confined  in  blast  holes  it  exhibits  sufficient  explosive 
force  to  do  good  work. — See  Abfl's  Lecture  On  Recent  Progress  in  the  History  of 
Proposed  Substitutes  for  Gunpowder,  Royal  Institution,  May  4,  1866,  and  Watts' 
**  Dictionary  of  Chemistry.** 

Gunpowder  rendered  non-explosive,  Mr.  Gale's  Patent.  The  rapidity  of  burning  of 
gunpowder — which  is  only  another  name  for  its  degree  of  explosiveness — depends, 
ceteris  paribus,  upon  the  facility  afforded  to  the  propagation  through  the  mass  of  the 
heated  gases  generated  by  the  first  ignited  portion.  The  requisite  facility  is  afforded 
in  ordinary  gunpowder  by  breaking  it  up  into  grains,  thus  creating  a  number  of 
crevices  through  which  the  gases  can  pass  from  grain  to  grain  with  a  rapidity  pro- 
portioned to  the  size  and  number  of  the  interstices.  Mr.  Gale's  process  consists 
merely  in  filling  up  these  crevices  with  finely  powdered  glass  or  other  suitable  sub- 
stances, thus  shutting  off  the  conmiunication  between  the  grains,  and  destroying  the 
explosive  character  of  the  powder.  He  dilutes  the  powder,  so  to  speak,  with  so 
much  incombustible  dust  as  may  be  required  to  prevent  it  from  burning ;  and  he 
restores  its  explosive  character  at  will  by  simply  sifting  out  the  diluent  and  once 
more  opening  the  pores  of  the  powder. 

Considering  that  nobody  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  gunpowder  was  ignorant 
of  the  simple  facts  upon  which  Mr.  Gale*s  process  is  based,  and  that  these  facts  were 
experimentally  proved  on  a  large  scale  by  M.  Piobert  as  far  back  as  1835,  and  by  the 
Russian  chemist  Fad eieff  between  1841-4  ;  that  the  results  of  these  experiments  are 
detailed  in  Piobert*s  Traits  (TArtiUirie,  and  that  similar  experiments  have  been  made 
more  recently  in  this  country,  Mr.  Gale  can  hardly  claim  for  this  proposition  the 
originality  which  was  at  first  popularly  supposed  to  attach  to  it  Indeed,  it  seems 
that  his  process  differs  from  that  of  Piobert  and  Fadeieff  only  in  the  employment  of 
a  different  quality  and  larger  quantity  of  protective  powder.  But  the  question  of  the 
probable  value  of  the  process  is  distinct  from  that  of  its  originality.  While  hesi- 
tating to  pronounce  an  opinion  as  to  its  possible  occasional  value  for  the  storage  of 
merchants*  or  mining  powder,  we  may  confidently  assert  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  naval  and  military  men,  that  for  military  purposes  or  for 
the  treatment  of  powder  on  board  our  ships  of  war,  the  discoyery  has  no  practical 
value.  It  is  at  once  open  to  the  very  definite  objection  that  it  entails  an  increase  of 
storage  room  to  three  and  a  half  times  that  now  required,  while  the  transport  of  so 
much  additional  dead  weight,  whether  on  sea  or  on  land,  may  be  regarded  as  abso- 
lutely impracticable.  Such  experiments  as  have  been  made  have,  moreover, 
exhibited  a  decided  tendency  to  unmix  in  travelling ;  in  other  words,  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  powder,  resulting  from  the  different  size  of  its  grain  as  compared  with 
the  grains  of  glass  dust,  to  resume  to  a  dangerous  extent  its  explosive  character;  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  delicate  surface  of  powder  is  liable  to  be  sensibly  affected 
and  fouled  by  the  protective  medium,  while  strong  doubts  are  expressed  as  to  the 
keeping  qualities  of  the  mixture,  which  lengthy  and  careful  experiments  alone  could 
solve.  It  would  always  be  necessary  also,  on  service,  to  keep  so  large  a  supply  of 
powder  ready  for  immediate  use  as  to  render  quite  insignificant  the  degree  of  addi- 
tional security  which  might  be  afforded  by  having  the  remainder  non-explosive. 
The  formidable  objection  to  the  process  on  the  score  of  its  entailing  a  considerable 
amount  of  extra  manipulation  of  gunpowder,  which  would  always  be  attended  with 
more  or  less  danger,  delay,  and  uncertainty,  has  never,  that  we  are  aware,  been 
satisfactorily  disposed  of;  and  officers  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  every  consider- 
ation object  generally  to  a  system  which  tends  to  establish  in  men's  minds  a  feeling 
of  security  about  a  substance  which,  however  harmless  it  may  temporarily  be 
rendered,  most  finally  and  frequently  be  handled  in  its  explosive  form. 

How  far,  or  how  many  of,  these  objections  may  apply  to  the  process  for  civil  use 
cannot  be  decided  without  reference  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  each  cnse ; 
but,  together,  they  certainly  appear  sufficiently  formidable  to  preclude  the  employ- 
ment of  the  process  for  military  or  naval  powders,  either  in  transport  or  in  store. 
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An  experiment  juBt  made  (1866)  in  a  marU-llo  tower  near  Rye,  with  five  tons  of 
gunpowder  rendered  non-ex plosive  by  the  process  proposed  by  Mr.  Gale,  will 
probably  have  attracted  sufficient  attention  to  render  acceptable  those  few  words  on 
the  rationale  of  this  so-called  discovery  and  its  probable  valne  for  military  or  other 
purposes. 

The  magnitude  of  the  Rye  experiment  gave  it  a  specious  importance,  to  which  it 
had  no  real  claim.  But  when  five  tons  of  gunpowder  are  seen  slowly  burning  away 
without  any  explosive  effect,  it  is  difficult  to  make  people  understand  that  a  great 
practical  result  has  not  been  achieved.  And  this  was  the  sight  by  which  visitors 
to  Pett  Level  near  Rye  were  rewarded.  Five  tons  of  cannon  powder  had  been 
mixed  with  twenty  tons  of  glass  dust,  and  stowed  in  barrels  in  the  magazine  and 
on  the  basement  floor  of  a  martello  tower.  An  attempt  was  first  made  to  cause 
an  explosion  or  a  conflagration  by  firing  one  barrel,  and  when  this  failed,  a  sort  of 
bonfire  was  ignited  within  the  tower,  which  rapidly  communicated  from  barrel  to 
barrel,  and  burnt  steadily,  with  a  dense  acrid  smoke  from  the  door  and  windows  of 
the  tower.  But  there  was  no  explosion — nothing  more  than  an  occasional  dull, 
muffled  puff  as  the  contents  of  a  fresh  barrel  caught  fire. 

The  experiment  placed  beyond  doubt  the  efficiency  of  the  method  of  protection 
proposed,  even  for  a  very  large  mass  closely  stowed  in  a  confined  space ;  but  it  left 
the  question  of  the  wisdom  of  adopting  that  particular  method  precisely  where  it 
was  before. 

The  above  remarks,  which  completely  embrace  the  question,  are  borrowed  from 
an  excellent  article  in  the  Patt-Mall  Uazette,  Little  need  be  added  to  them.  It 
will  be  gathered  from  the  first  paragraph  that  the  gunpowder  is  not  rendered  really  non- 
explosive,  but  that  its  rate  of  combustion  is  retarded.  Confined  in  a  cask  or  any 
ressel  preventing  the  escape  of  the  gases  formed,  the  result  would  be,  after  a  little 
time,  an  explosion. 

This  mixture  of  powdered  glass  with  gunpowder  has  been  recommended  also  for 
protecting  powder  from  damp;  it  having  been  forgotten  that  all  porous  bodies, 
and  powdered  glass  especially,  have  the  property  of  condensing  moisture  from  the 
atmosphere  within  its  pores. 

In  1864,  our  gunpowder  exports  were  15,422,502  lbs. ;  value,  428,938/. 

The  following  are  the  places  to  which  the  largest  quantities  have  been  sent :  ^ 

Western  Africa  (Foreign) 
China,  exclusive  of  Hong  Kong 

Chili 

Brazil  ------ 

Australia      .        -        -        •        - 

GUTTA  PERCH  A.  Although  the  trees  yielding  this  substance  abound  in  the 
forests  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  the  first  notice  taken  of  it  appears  to  have  t)een 
by  Dr.  W.  Montgomerie,  in  a  letter  to  the  Bengal  Medical  Board,  in  the  beginning  of 
1843,  wherein  he  recommends  the  substance  as  likely  to  prove  useful  for  some  surgical 
piirpase^,  and  supposes  it  to  belong  to  the  fig  tribe.  In  April,  1843,  the  substance  was 
taken  to  Europe  by  Dr.  D* Almeida,  who  presented  it  to  the  Royal  Socit?ty  of  Aru  of 
I/ondon,  but  it  did  not  at  first  attract  much  attention,  as  the  Society  siini)ly  acknowledged 
the  receipt  of  the  gift ;  whereas,  its  value  becoming  known,  they  awarded  a  gold  medal 
to  Dr.  W.  Montgomerie. 

The  gutta  percha  tree,  or  gutta  tuban,  as  it  ought  more  pn)perly  to  be  called, 
according  to  Mr.  Oxley,  belongs  to  the  natural  family  Supotea,  but  differs 
much  from  all  described  genera,  having  alliance  with  both  Achras  and  Ua»iia,  but  dif- 
fering in  some  essentials  from  both.  It  is  the  honandra  gutta  of  Hooker,  and  is 
described  in  the  London  Journal  of  Botany,  1848,  where  it  is  figured,  and  in  Pereira's 
Materia  Medico. 

The  tree  is  of  a  large  size,  from  60  to  70  feet  in  height,  and  from  2  to  3  feet  in  dia- 
meter. Its  general  appearance  resembles  the  genus  Durio^ov  well  known  Dvorian^  so 
much  so  as  to  strike  the  most  superficial  observer.  The  under  surface  of  the  leaf,  how- 
ever, is  of  a  more  reddish  and  decided  brown  than  in  the  durio,  and  the  shape  is  some- 
what different. 

Only  a  short  time  ago  the  gutta  percha  tree  was  tolerably  abundant  on  the  island  of 
Singapore ;  but  already  all  the  large  timbf^r  has  been  felled,  and  few,  if  any,  other 
than  small  plants,  are  now  to  be  found.  The  range  of  its  growth,  however,  appears  to 
l)c  considerable,  it  being  found  all  up  tlie  Malayan  Peninsula,  as  far  as  Penang.  The 
tree  is  also  found  in  Borneo,  and.  there  is  little  doubt,  is  to  be  found  in  most  of  the 
islands  adjacent 


Ibl. 

Value. 

2,743,905 

£61,732 

1,419,595 

38,156 

2.276,500 

.   56,166 

1,033.194 

35,928 

1,921,722 

46,203 
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The  localities  it  particularly  likes  are  the  alluvial  tracts  along  the  foot  of  hills,  where 
it  flourishes  luxuriantly,  forming,  in  many  spots,  the  principal  portion  of  the  jungle. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  indigenous  character  of  the  tree,  its  apparent  abundance  and 
wide-spread  diffusion,  the  gutta  will  soon  become  a  very  scarce  article,  if  some  more 
provident  means  be  not  adopted  in  its  collection  than  those  at  present  in  use  by  the 
Malays  and  Chinese. 

Montgomerie  says  '*  a  magnificent  tree  of  50,  or  more  probably  100  years*  growth, 
is  cut  down,  the  bark  stripped  off  and  the  milky  juice  collected  and  poured  into  a 
trough  formed  by  the  hollow  stem  of  the  plantain  leaf;  it  quickly  coagulates  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air ;  but  from  one  tree  I  am  told  not  more  than  20lbs.  or  SOlbs.  are 
procured.** 

The  mode  in  which  the  natives  obtain  the  gntta  ia  by  cutting  down  the  trees  of 
full  growth,  and  ringing  the  bark  at  distances  of  about  12  to  18  inches  apart,  and 
placing  a  cocoa-nut  shell,  spathe  of  a  palm,  or  such  like  receptacle,  under  the  fallen 
trunk,  to  receive  the  milky  sap  that  immediately  exudes  upon  every  fresh  incbion. 
This  sap  is  collected  in  bamboos,  taken  to  their  houses,  and  boiled,  in  order  to  drive  off 
the  watery  particles  and  inspissate  it  to  the  consistence  it  finally  assumes.  Although 
the  process  of  boiling  appears  necessary  when  the  gutta  is  collected  in  large  quantities, 
if  a  tree  be  freshly  wounded,  a  small  quantity  allowed  to  exude,  and  it  be  collected  and 
moulded  in  the  hand,  it  will  consolidate  perfectly  in  a  few  minutes,  and  have  all  the 
appearance  of  the  prepared  article. 

When  it  is  quite  pure  the  colour  is  of  a  greyish  white ;  bat,  as  brought  to  market,  it 
is  more  ordinarily  found  of  a  reddish  hue,  ansing  from  chips  of  bark  that  fall  into  the 
sap  in  the  act  of  making  the  incisions,  and  which  vield  their  colour  to  it  Besides 
•  these  accidental  chips  there  is  a  great  deal  of  intentional  adulteration  by  sawdust  and 
other  materials.  Some  specimens  brought  to  market  do  not  contain  much  less  than 
^  lb.  of  impurities :  and  even  in  the  purest  specimens,  one  pound  of  the  substance 
yielded,  on  being  cleansed,  one  ounce  of  impurities.  Fortunately,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  detect  or  clean  the  gutta  of  foreign  matter,  it  being  only  necessary  to  boil  it  in 
water  until  well  softened,  roll  out  the  substance  into  thin  sheets,  and  then  pick  out  all 
impurities,  which  is  easily  done,  as  the  gutta  does  not  adhere  to  anything,  and  ail 
foreign  matter  is  merely  entangled  in  its  fibres,  not  incorporated  in  its  substance. 
The  quantity  of  gutta  percha  obtained  from  each  tree  varies  from  5  to  20  catties,  so 
that,  taking  the  average  at  10  catties,  which  is  a  tolerably  liberal  one,  it  will  require 
the  destruction  of  ten  trees  to  produce  one  picul.  How  much  better  would,  it,  there- 
fore, be  to  adopt  the  method  of  tapping  the  tree,  practised  by  the  Burmese  in  obtaining 
the  caoutchouc  froix)  the  Ficus  euistica  (viz.  to  make  oblique  incisions  in  the  bark, 
placing  bamboos  to  receive  the  sap  which  runs  out  freely).  True,  they  would  not  at 
first  get  so  much  from  a  single  tree,  but  the  ultimate  gain  would  be  incalculable, 
particularly  as  the  tree  seems  to  be  one  of  slow  growth;  by  no  means  so  rapid  as  the 
Firus  elaatica. 

Properties  of  the  Gutta  percha,  —  This  substance  when  fVesh  and  pure,  is  of  a  dirty 
white  colour,  and  of  a  greasy  feel,  with  a  peculiar  leathery  smell.  It  is  not  affected 
by  boiling  alcohol,  but  dissolves  readily  in  boiling  spirits  of  turpentine,  also  in  naphtha 
and  coal-tar.  A  good  cement  for  luting  bottles  and  other  purposes  is  formed  by 
boiling  together  equal  parts  of  gutta  and  coal-tar  and  resin.  When  required  for  use, 
it  can  always  be  made  plastic  by  putting  the  pot  containing  it  over  the  fire  for  a  few 
minutes.  The  gutta  percha  itself  is  highly  inflammable;  a  strip  cut  off  takes  light, 
and  burns  with  a  bright  flame,  emitting  sparks,  and  dropping  a  black  residuum  in  the 
manner  of  sealing  wax,  which  in  its  combustion  it  very  much  resembles.  But  the 
great  peculiarity  of  this  substance,  and  that  which  makes  it  so  eminently  useful  for 
many  purposes,  is  the  effect  of  boiling  water  upon  it.  When  inmiersed  for  a  few 
minutes  in  water  above  150°  Fahr.  it  becomes  sot\  and  plastic,  so  as  to  be  capable  of 
being  moulded  to  any  required  shape  or  form,  which  it  retains  upon  cooling.  If  a  strip 
of  it  be  cut  off  and  plunged  into  boiling  water,  it  contracts  in  size  both  in  length  and 
breadth. 

It  is  this  plasticity  when  plunged  into  boiling  water  that  has  allowed  of  its  being 
applied  to  so  many  useful  purposes,  and  which  first  induced  some  Malays  to  fabricate 
it  into  whips,  which  were  brought  into  Singapore,  and  led  to  its  further  notice.  The 
natives  subsequently  extended  their  manufactures  to  buckets,  basins,  and  jugs,  shoes, 
traces,  vessels  for  cooling  wines,  and  several  other  domestic  uses.  Its  easy  plasticity 
and  power  of  retainhig  any  shape  given  to  it  when  cool,  at  once  pointed  it  out  as 
suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  bougies;  and  accordingly  Dr.  W.  Montgomerie, 
availed  himself  of  this,  made  several  of  the  above  instruments,  and  recommended  the 
use  of  it  to  the  Bengal  Medical  Board.  It  also  answers  very  well  for  the  tubes  of 
syriuges,  which  are  always  getting  out  of  order  in  hot  climates,  when  made  of 
caoutchouc. 
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Mr.  T,  Oxley,  surgeon,  Prince  of  Wales  Island  and  Mabccu,  vrhose  remarks  are 
of  much  value  from  his  acquaintance  with  the  production  of  which  he  writes,  says  : — 

'*  I  observed  in  the  Mechanics*  Magazine  for  March,  1847,  a  notice  oif  several 
patents  taken  out  for  the  working  of  this  article  by  Mr.  Charles  Hancock,  m  which  an 
elaborate  process  is  described  for  cleaning  the  gutta,  as  also  mention  of  its  having  a 
disagreeable  acid  smelL  The  gutta,  when  pure,  is  certainly  slightly  acid,  that  is,  it  will 
cause  a  very  slight  effervescence  when  put  into  a  solution  of  soda,  but  is  unaffected 
by  liquor  potasses.  The  smell,  although  peculiar,  is  neither  strong  nor  unpleasant,  so 
that  the  article  experimented  upon  must  have  been  exceedingly  impure,  and  possibly 
derived  a  large  portion  of  its  acidity  from  the  admixture  and  fermentation  of  other 
vegetable  substances.  Again  ;  it  appears  to  me  that,  if  the  gutta  be  pure,  the  very 
elaborate  process  described  as  being  necessary  for  cleaning  it,  is  superfluous.  The 
gutta  can  be  obtained  here  in  a  perfectly  pure  state  by  simply  boiling  it  in  hot 
water  until  well  softened,  and  then  roiling  it  out  into  thin  sheets,  when  all 
foreign  matter  can  be  easily  removed.  I  would  recommend  that  the  manufacturers 
at  home  should  offer  a  higher  price  for  the  article  if  previously  strained  through 
cloth  at  the  time  of  being  collected,  when  they  will  receive  tile  gutta  in  a  state  that  will 
save  them  a  vast  deal  more  in  trouble  and  expense  than  the  trifling  addition  necessary 
to  the  original  prime  cost*' 

In  February,  1847,  Mr.  Charles  Hancock  obtained  a  patent  for  improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  gutta  percha.  In  the  first  place,  for  the  construction  of  a 
slicing  machine,  consisting  of  a  circular  iron  plate,  formed  with  three  radial  slots,  in 
which  knives  are  fixed  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  irons  of  an  ordinary  plane  or  spoke 
shave ;  the  shaft  which  carries  the  plate  is  caused  to  rotate  by  steam  or  other  power. 
The  lumps  of  gutta  percha  drop  against  the  knives,  by  which  they  are  cut  into 
slices,  of  atlegree  of  thickness  corresponding  to  the  projection  given  to  the  knives. 
These  slices  are  then  soaked  in  a  vessel  of  hot  water  till  they  become  pliable.  Instead 
of  a  circular  revolving  cutter,  a  vertical  cutter  or  chopper  may  be  used ;  curved  knives 
may  be  had  recourse  to  for  refractory  lumps.  The  softened  slices  are  next  subjected 
to  the  action  of  breakers  or  rollers  with  serrated  blades,  which  are  mounted  transversely 
over  the  tank.  In  front  of  each  breaker  there  is  a  pair  of  fluted  feeding  rollers ;  and 
the  pieces  of  gutta  percha  are  passed  to  the  rollers  of  the  first  breaker.  There  is  an 
inclined  endless  web  mounted  upon  two  rollers,  the  front  one  of  which  is  immersed  in 
the  water,  and  the  other  is  situated  opposite  the  space  between  the  feeding  rollers  of 
the  second  breaker.  There  is  a  second  inclined  web  placed  before  the  third  breaker. 
There  is  also  a  mincing  cylinder  with  radial  blades  working  partly  in  the  water. 
The  feeding-rollers,  and  the  carrying-rollers  of  the  endless  webs,  are  made  to  revolve 
in  a  forward  direction,  while  the  breakers,  the  mincing  cylinder,  and  the  agitator,  arc 
made  to  revolve  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  breakers  and  mincing  cylinder  should 
revolve  at  the  rate  of  from  600  to  800  revolutions  per  minute,  but  the  feeding  rollers 
and  endless  webs  need  not  move  faster  than  about  one-sixth  of  that  rate.  Thus,  the 
substance  is  reduced  to  fragments  and  w^ashed  in  the  water,  the  heavy  impurities  falling 
to  the  bottom  of  the  tanks,  and  the  light  purer  matter  floating.  The  water  should 
be  used  cold.  When  the  gutta  percha  has  a  fetid  smell,  it  is  treated  with  carbonate  of 
soda  or  chloride  of  lime.     The  same  apparatus  may  be  used  for  purifying  caoutchouc. 

Mr.  Hancock  combined  sulphur  with  gutta  percha  in  the  following  manner:  —He 
found  that  if  a  minute  portion  of  sulphur  be  used  along  with  a  sulphide  the  best 
result  is  obtained ;  the  proper  proportions  being  6  parts  of  sulphide  of  antimony, 
or  hydrosulphide  of  lime,  and  1  part  of  sulphur  to  48  parts  of  gutta  percha. 
When  these  materials  have  been  mixed,  the  compound  is  put  into  a  boiler  and  heated 
under  pressure  to  a  temperature  of  from  260^  to  300°  F.  and  it  is  to  be  left  in  this 
state  for  a  period  varying  from  half  an  hour  to  two  hours,  according  to  the  thickness 
of  the  materials.  He  prefers,  for  effecting  the  union  of  the  sulphurous  constituent, 
the  following  method  to  the  masticating  machine.  1st.  He  subjects  the  purified  gutta 
percha  to  the  combined  action  of  steam  and  the  fumes  of  orpiment  and  sulphur  mixed 
in  the  proportions  stated,  in  a  metal  chamber,  provided  with  a  steam-tight  cover 
secured  by  screw-bolts.  There  is  also  a  steam  boiler  connected  therewith,  and  when 
the  heat  in  it  is  raised  to  about  280^  Fahr.,  a  fire  is  lighted  beneath  the  pot  contain- 
ing the  sulphurising  materials.  But  the  gutta  percha,  &c.,  should  be  heated  with  the 
steam  before  it  is  sulphurised.  In  from  half  an  hour  to  two  hours  the  sulphurising  is 
finished.  Or,  the  gutta  percha  may  be  rubbed  strongly  over  with  the  sulphurous 
mixture  and  then  heated,  either  dry  or  with  the  aid  of  steam,  or  it  may  be  coated  in 
the  form  of  a  paste. 

Another  of  Mr.  Hancock's  inventions  is  to  expose  the  gutta  percha  to  the  deutoxide 
of  azote,  or  to  chloride  of  zinc,  concentrated  and  boiling  hot,  and  then  washing  with  un 
alkaline  solution  or  mere  water.    Gutta  percha  tlms  treated  by  the  action  oif  nitrous 
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gas,  as  it  is  evoWed  from  nitric  acid  and  copper,  iron,  or  zinc,  becomes  exceedingly 
smooth,  and  of  a  lustre  approaching  to  metallic ;  the  same  effect  is  produced  nfx>n 
common  unsulphurised  caoutchouc.  Gutta  percha  is  thus  also  freed  from  all  sticki- 
ness ;  and  if  sulphurised  it  acquires  under  this  treatment  the  downy  softness  of  velvet. 
Chloride  of  zinc  and  nitrous  gas  remove  the  smell  of  vulcanised  caoutchouc  in  a  great 
measure,  especially  if  it  be  afterwards  washed. 

Another  invention  is  that  of  masticating  gutta  percha  in  the  proportion  of  6  parts 
with  1  of  chloride  of  zinc;  which  compound  may  be  afterwards  sulphurised.  A 
further  modification  consists  in  producing  a  spongy  gutta  percha  for  stuffing  sofas, 
&c.  48  parts  of  it  moistened  with  oil  of  turpentine,  coal  naphtha,  bisulphide  of  car- 
bon, or  other  proper  solvent,  6  parts  of  hydrosulphide  of  lime,  sulphide  of  antimony, 
or  other  analogous  sulphide,  10  parts  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  carbonate  of  lime,  or 
other  substance  that  is  either  volatile  or  capable  of  yielding  a  volatile  product,  and  1 
part  of  sulphur.  Mr.  Hancock  mixes  these  materials  together  in  a  masticator,  and 
then  subjects  them  to  a  high  degree  of  heat,  observing  the  same  conditions  which 
are  stated  in  the  former  description,  except  only  that  the  heat  may  be  pushed  with 
advantage  several  degrees  higher,  say  from  260°  to  300°. 

Various  articles  are  manufactured  of  ordinary  gutta  percha,  such  as  single  and 
double  texture  waterproof  fabrics,  boots,  galoshes,  belts,  bandages,  trowsers  and  other 
straps,  capes,  life-preservers,  tubes,  knapsacks,  caps,  cups,  and  other  vessels  of  capacity, 
hammer  cloths,  cotton  spinning  rollers,  backs  of  cards  for  carding  wool,  pianoforte 
hammers,  paper  holders,  springs,  trusses,  &c.  By  taking  the  gutta  percha  after  it 
has  been  sulphurised,  and  brushing  it  with  a  solution  of  resin  in  boiling  oil  (linseed  ?), 
placing  it  in  a  chamber  heated  to  from  75°  to  100<^  Fahr.,  and  afterwards  polishing 
it  by  the  means  usually  employed  by  the  japanners,  it  acquires  the  lustre  of  japanned 
wares. 

Mr.  Hancock  has  also  contrived  a  machine  for  cutting  gutta  percha  into  strips  or 
riband,  threads,  or  cord  of  any  required  shape.  It  consists  of  two  grooved  rollers  of 
iron  or  steel,  mounted  in  a  suitable  framework.  The  grooves  of  each  roller  are  semi- 
circular, and  the  projecting  divisions  between  the  grooves  are  made  with  knife  edges, 
so  as  to  divide  readily  any  sheet  or  mass  of  gutta  percha  presented  to  them.  The 
under  roller  is  flanged  at  both  ends,  and  the  upper  roller  is  made  to  fit  inside  of  these 
flanges,  in  order  to  keep  the  cutting  edges  from  shifting  or  being  damaged.  To  cut 
thin  sheets  of  gutta  percha  with  this  machine  into  strips  or  ribands,  the  material  is 
passed  through  it  in  a  cold  state,  and  only  the  cutting  edges  are  brought  into  opera- 
tion. To  make  round  cord  or  thread  by  means  of  it,  either  a  sheet  of  gutta  percha  of 
a  thickness  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  holes  formed  by  the  grooves,  and  at  a  tem- 
perature of  200°  Fahr.  (produced  by  supplying  it  from  a  feeding- chamber  heated  to 
that  degree)  is  passed  through  the  machine^  and  the  threads  or  cords  are  received  in 
a  tank  of  cold  water,  from  which  they  are  led  away  to  be  wound  on  reels  or  drums  ; 
or  the  gutta  percha  is  employed  in  a  plastic  state,  and  passed  under  a  gauge  before  it 
enters  the  machine.  If  it  be  desired  to  produce  a  cord  of  a  semicircular  form  in  the 
transverse  section,  a  plane  roller  is  substituted  for  the  lower  grooved  roller ;  or  should 
cord  of  a  square,  triangular,  or  hexangular,  or  any  other  form  be  required,  the  two 
rollers  must  be  shaped  to  suit 

Gutfa  Percha  Tubes. — A  series  of  interesting  experiments  have  been  made  at  the 
Birmingham  Waterworks,  relative  to  the  strength  of  Gutta  Percha  Tubing,  with  a 
view  to  its  applicability  for  the  conveyance  of  water.  The  experiments  were  made 
(under  the  direction  of  Henry  Rose,  Esq.,  engineer),  upon  tubes  |  of  an  inch  diameter, 
and  one  eighth,  of  gutta  percha.  These  were  attached  to  the  iron  main,  and  subjected 
for  two  months  to  a  pressure  of  200  feet  head  of  water,  without  being  in  the  slightest 
degree  deteriorated.  In  order  to  ascertain  if  possible  the  maximum  strength  of  the 
tubes,  they  were  connected  with  the  Water  Company's  hydraulic  proving  pump,  the 
regular  load  of  which  is  250  lbs.  on  the  square  inch.  At  this  point  the  tubes  were 
unaffected,  and  the  pump  was  worked  up  to  337  lbs.,  but  to  the  astonishment  of  every 
one  the  tubes  still  remained  perfect.  It  was  then  proposed  to  work  the  pump  up  to 
600  lbs.,  but  it  was  found  that  the  lever  of  the  valve  would  not  bear  this  weight.  The 
utmost  power  of  the  hydraulic  pump  could  not  break  the  tubes. 

The  gutta  percha  being  somewhat  elastic,  allowed  the  tubes  to  become  slightly  ex- 
panded by  the  extraordinary  pressure  which  was  applied,  but  on  its  withdrawal  they 
resumed  their  former  size. 

This  tubing  is  such  an  extraordinary  conductor  of  sound,  that  its  value,  not  only 
to  deaf  persons,  but  to  the  public  penerally,  has  been  fully  appreciated.  It  has  been 
fitted  up  in  dwelling  houses,  in  lieu  of  bells.  As  speaking  tubes  for  giving  and 
receiving  messages  in  mines,  railway  stations,  prisons,  workhouses,  hotels,  and  all 
large  establishments,  it  is  invaluable. 

Ih-opcrties  of  common  Gutta  Percha.— The  gutta  percha,  pnrified  for  manufacturing 
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purposes,  is  of  a  reddish-brown  colour ;  it  readily  becomes  electrical  by  friction  and 
is  a  bad  conductor  of  both  electricity  and  heat.  At  the  ordinary  temperature  of  oor 
climate,  say  from  32^  to  77^,  it  possesses  about  as  much  tenacity  as  thick  leather,  with 
rather  less  flexibility;  it  softens  and  becomes  sensibly  doughy  towards  120^,  although 
still  very  tough.  Its  ductility  is  such,  at  a  temperature  of  from  1 10°  to  241°,  that  it  is 
readily  extended  into  thin  sheets,  or  drawn  into  threads  or  tabes  ;  its  flexibility  and 
ductility  diminish  as  the  temperature  becomes  lower.  It  does  not  possess  at  any  tem- 
perature the  peculiar  elastic  extensibility  which  characterises  caoutchouc.  £x posed 
for  an  hour  to  a  temperature  of  14°,  its  flexibility  is  slightly  diminished. 

In  its  yarious  forms,  gutta  percha  possesses  a  peculiar  porosity,  as  may  be  shown 
in  the  following  manner : —  A  drop  of  its  solution  in  sulphuret  of  carbon  is  to  be 
placed  on  a  glass  slip ;  the  spontaneous  evaporation  soon  reduces  this  solution  to  a 
whitish  plate ;  if  it  be  then  examined  with  the  microscope^  the  numerous  cavities  with 
which  it  is  pierced  may  be  distinctly  perceived.  These  cavities  may  be  rendered 
still  more  visible  by  means  of  a  drop  of  water ;  the  liquid  gradually  insinuates  itself, 
the  mass  appears  more  opaque,  and  by  means  of  the  microscope  the  cavities  are  seen 
to  be  enlarged. 

Similar  results  are  obtained  by  keeping  thin  transparent  laminae,  obtained  by  the 
evaporation,  by  beat,  of  a  solution  of  gutta  percha  immersed  in  water  for  a  considerable 
time. 

The  preceding  observations  lead  us  to  think,  that  this  substance  retaining,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  porosity,  a  great  many  minute  particles  of  air,  owes  to  this  circum- 
stance its  appearance  of  possessing  a  less  density  than  that  of  water,  namely  0*979. 
In  fact,  on  stretching  gutta  percha  under  strong  pressure,  and  inunediately  cutting 
the  strips  thus  produced  into  very  small  pieces  under  water,  the  greater  part  of  the 
fragments  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel — some  immediately,  others  after  absorbing 
a  certain  quantity  of  water.  The  same  result  is  also  obtained  by  keeping  very  thin 
leaves  of  gutta  percha,  prepared  by  different  methods,  immersed  for  a  month  in  water 
deprived  of  air :  their  pores  becoming  gradually  filled  with  the  liquid,  they  became 
heavier  than  the  water,  and  then  ceased  to  float  Gutta  percha  is  also  heavier  in 
proportion  to  the  length  of  time  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  air,  particularly  in  thin 
leaves. 

The  porous  structure  of  gutta  percha  becomes  chan^d  into  a  fibrous  texture  when 
it  is  drawn  out  so  as  to  double  its  length :  then  retaining  but  little  extensibility,  it 
supports,  without  breaking,  the  action  of  a  force  equal  to  double  that  required  for  its 
elongation  in  the  first  instance. 

Common  gutta  percha  resists  cold  water,  damp,  and  also  the  yarious  influences 
which  excite  fermentation  *,  but  it  can  be  softened,  and  experience  a  sort  of  superficial 
doughy  fusion  by  the  action  of  the  solar  rays  in  summer. 

It  is  not  attacked  by  alkaline  solutions,  even  when  caustic  and  concentrated ;  am- 
monia, saline  solutions,  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  the  various  yegetable  and 
mineral  acids,  do  not  act  upon  it  *,  the  weaker  alcoholic  liquors  (wines,  beer,  &c )  do 
not  touch  it ;  and  even  brandy  scarcely  dissolves  a  trace  of  it.  Olive -oil  does  not  ap- 
pear to  attack  gutta  percha  when  cold ;  when  hot,  it  dissolves  a  small  portion  of  it, 
which  is  again  precipitated  on  cooling. 

Sulphuric  acid  with  one  equiv.  of  water  colours  it  brown,  and  disintegrates  it  with  a 
sensible  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid. 

Muriatic  acid,  in  its  saturated  solution  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  68°  F.,  attacks 
gutta  percha  slowly,  and  gives  it  a  more  or  less  deep  brown  colour,  at  length  rendering 
it  brittle. 

Monohydrated  nitric  acid  attacks  it  rapidly,  with  effervescence  and  an  abundant  eyo- 
lution  of  fumes  of  hyponitrous  acid  ;  the  substance  is  decomposed,  and  coloured  of  a 
brownish-orange  red :  it  becomes  doughy^  and  afterwards  solidifies  by  degrees  and  re- 
mains friable. 

In  the  cold,  and  even  by  heat,  only  a  part  of  the  gutta  percha  (0*15  to  0*22)  is  dis- 
solved by  anhydrous  alcohol  or  ether.  Benzine  and  spirits  of  turpentine  dissolve  it 
partially  when  cold,  but  nearly  completely  if  aided  by  heat  Sulphide  of  carbon  and 
chloroform  dissolve  gutta  percha  when  cold  ;  the  solutions  may  be  filtered  beneath  a 
bell-glass  to  prevent  evaporation  ;  the  filter  retains  the  foreign  matters  of  a  reddish- 
brown  colour,  whilst  the  solution  passes  perfectly  clear,  and  almost  colourless.  The 
filtered  liquid,  exposed  to  the  air  in  a  saucer,  allows  the  solvent  to  escape,  and  deposits 
the  white  gutta  percha  in  a  plate  of  greater  or  less  thickness,  which  shrinks  gradually 
in  proportion  to  the  evaporation  of  the  liquid. 

Except  the  colour,  which  has  disappeared,  the  gutta  percha  then  offers  the  characters 
and  properties  mentioned  above  as  belonging  to  the  commercial  substance.  Submitted 
to  a  gradually  raised  temperature,  it  softens  and  melts,  and  may  be  made  to  boil  with- 
out acquiring  a  sensible  colour ;  the  transparent  fluid  gives  abundant  vapours,  which  are 
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coDdensible  into  a  nearly  colourless  oily  liquid.  The  portions  last  distilled  have  a 
brownish-orange  colour,  and  a  thin  layer  of  carbonaceous  deposit  remains  adherent  to 
the  sides  of  the  yessel. 

Analysis. — We  haye  said  above  that  alcohol  and  ether  can  dissolve  only  a  portion  of 
gutta  percha ;  this  is  because  that  substance  consists,  in  foct,  of  three  proximate  prin- 
ciples, the  separation  of  which  has  required  very  delicate  observation,  although  they 
are  very  clearly  distinguished  by  several  of  their  properties. 

When  gutta  percha  in  thin  leaves  is  brought  into  contact,  in  a  close  vessel,  with  15 
to  20  vols,  of  cold  anhydrous  alcohol,  and  the  temperature  raised  slowly  by  means  of 
the  water-bath  to  the  point  of  ebullition  (172^  F.),  and  kept  at  this  point  during  se- 
veral hours,  the  liquid,  if  filtered  whilst  boiling  and  left  in  a  closed  flask,  will,  at  the 
end  of  from  12  to  36  hours,  begin  to  deposit  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel  and  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  solution  white  opaline  granules,  distant  from  one  another,  but  some  of  them 
in  groups ;  their  size  will  gradually  increase  for  some  days.  These  granules,  carefully 
examined  under  the  microscope,  will  be  found  to  have  the  form  of  spherules  truncated 
by  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  Their  surface  is  either  smooth,  or  bristling  with  "very  small 
transparent,  elongated.  lamellar  crystals.  Some  superficial  fissures  appear  to  indicate 
that  these  spherules  are  formed  of  a  sort  of  transparent  yellow  kernel  covered  with  a 
white  pellicle. 

Perhaps  no  other  example  is  known  of  this  singular  crystalline  structure.  In  fact, 
cold  anhydrous  alcohol  dissolves  the  whole  of  the  yellow  spheroidal  substance,  whilst 
the  superficial  pellicle,  in  the  interior  of  which  the  alcohol  has  substituted  itself  for 
the  solid  globule,  appears  whiter  and  less  transparent. 

The  alcoholic  solution,  which  has  been  for  some  days  depositing  this  complex  sphe- 
roidal crystallisation,  can  again  take  up  by  heat  a  portion  of  the  two  proximate  prin- 
ciples  remaining  in  the  substance,  allowing  a  fresh  quantity  to  crystallise  on  cooling. 
The  extraction  is  completed  by  returning  the  boiling  alcohol  several  times  upon  the 
gutta  percha  until  it  no  longer  dissolves  anything. 

The  solid  substance  which  has  resisted  the  action  of  the  solvent,  possesses,  with 
some  modifications,  the  principal  properties  of  crude  gutta  percha ;  we  shall  here 
call  it  pure  gutta.  As  to  the  two  other  organic  principles,  one  is  a  yellow  resins  which 
is  much  more  soluble  in  cold  alcohol  than  the  other,  the  white  crystalline  resin. 

By  taking  advantage  of  these  different  degrees  of  solubility,  we  are  enabled  with 
time  and  patience  to  effect  the  complete  purification  of  these  three  principles.  The 
separation  may  also  be  effected  by  treating  finely-divided  gutta  percha  with  cold  ether, 
which  dissolves  the  mixture  of  the  two  resins  more  abundantly  than  alcohol ;  they  are 
afterwards  separated  from  one  another  by  the  same  treatment  already  described  for 
alcohol. 

The  tendency  of  the  white  resin  to  form  itself  into  radiated  groups  is  mani- 
fested in  a  rather  remarkable  circumstance,  which  it  is  easy  to  reproduce.  Narrow 
ribbons  cut  from  a  thin  leaf  of  ordinary  gutta  percha  are  to  be  placed  in  a  tube,  and 
immersed  in  anhydrous  alcohol.  The  tube  is  then  closed,  and  left  for  twenty  or  thirty 
days,  when  a  few  whitish  points  appear  here  and  there  on  the  ribbons,  and  afterwards 
on  the  sides  of  the  tube.  These  points,  which  become  gradually  larger,  are  formed  of 
crystalline  tufts  of  the  white  resin.  Thus  this  proximate  principle  is  separated  directly, 
and  in  the  cold,  even  when  the  atmospheric  temperature  is  gradually  rising,  for  in- 
stance during  the  spring  or  early  summer. 

The  crystalline  white  resin,  when  completely  purified  by  washings  with  alcohol,  and 
then  redissolved  in  anhydrous  alcohol,  is  deposited  by  slow  spontaneous  evaporation  in 
the  air,  in  radiated  crystals,  forming  sometimes  symmetrical  tufts  arranged  in  stars, 
and  then  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  sort  of  efflorescence. 

Distinctive  characters  and  properties  of  the  three  proximate  principles  which  con- 
stitute common  Gutta  Percha.  —  The  most  abundant  of  these  three  principles,  forming 
at  least  fVom  75  to  82  per  cent,  of  the  whole  mass,  is  the  pure  g^tta  percha,  which 
presents  the  principal  properties  of  the  commercial  substance ;  it  is  white,  transparent 
at  a  temperature  of  212^  F.,  when  all  its  parts  are  melted  together;  opaque  or  semi- 
transparent  when  cold,  from  its  then  acquiring  a  structure  which  causes  the  inter- 
position of  air,  or  of  a  liquid  possessing  a  different  refraction  from  its  own.  This 
structure  appears  still  more  distinct  than  in  the  natural  substance  containing  all  three 
principles. 

In  thin  sheets,  and  at  a  temperature  of  50^  to  68°  F.,  it  is  supple,  tough,  extensible, 
but  not  very  elastic.  At  112°  F.,  it  softens  and  turns  back  upon  itself,  and  becomes 
more  and  more  adhesive  and  translucent  in  proportion  to  the  elevation  of  temperature, 
undergoing  a  sort  of  doughy  fusion,  which  becomes  more  distinct  towards  212^  to 
2')0°.  Heated  beyond  this  point,  it  melts,  boils,  and  distils,  furnishing  a  pyrogenous 
oil  and  carburetted  gases. 

Soubeiran  believes  the  composition  of  perfectly  pure  gutta  percha  to  be  C'*H»*,  cor- 
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responding  to   87*8  carbon  and  12*2  hydrogen.    Faraday  found  caoutchouc  to  be 
87'2  carbon,  12*8  hydrogen  ;  hence  their  chemical  composition  is  identicaL 

Pure  gutta  percha,  like  the  other  two  proximate  principles,  is  quickly  rendered  elec- 
trical by  friction,  and  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat ;  it  generally  floats  on  vater,  but 
sinks  to  the  bottom  as  soon  as  its  pores  are  filled  with  this  liquid.  It  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  almost  completely  insoluble  in  benzine  at  32^  F.  *,  it  is  soluble  at 
77°,  and  becomes  more  and  more  so  in  proportion  as  the  temperature  is  raised. 
The  saturated  solution  at  86°  forms  itself  into  a  semi-transparent  mass  when  cooled 
below  32°  ;  alcohol  precipitates  the  pure  gutta  percha  from  its  solution  in  benzine. 

At  32°,  spirits  of  turpentine  dissolyes  very  little  gutta  percha,  whilst  it  disinte- 
grates and  dissolyes  it  readily  when  hot. 

Chloroform  and  sulphide  of  carbon  dissolve  gutta  percha  in  the  cold. 

After  the  extraction  by  means  of  ether  of  the  two  resins  interposed  in  the  thin 
leaves  of  white  gutta  percha,  leaving  the  last  portion  ,of  ether  with  which  they  were 
impregnated  to  evaporate  in  the  open  air,  these  leaves,  enclosed  in  a  flask,  expe- 
rienced, after  remaining  there  for  two  months  at  a  temperature  of  from  68°  to  82°  P., 
an  alteration  which  appeared  to  depend  on  their  porosity,  the  action  of  the  air,  and 
perhaps  the  ether  retamed  m  their  pores.  However  it  be,  these  leaves  had  then 
acquired  new  properties  :  they  were  brittle :  exhaled  a  very  distinct  sharp  odour  ; 
brought  into  contact  with  an  excess  of  anhydrous  ether,  they  were  partially  dissolved; 
the  soluble  portion,  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  the  ether  and  desiccation  at  194°  P., 
was  glutinous  and  translucent ;  it  became  opaque  and  hard  by  cooling  down  to  14°  P. 

Sulphide  of  carbon,  renewed  three  times  in  six  days,  and  evaporated  each  time  after 
two  days'  contact,  left  as  residue  a  white  flexible  leaf.  The  portion  not  dissolved, 
swelled  and  transparent,  did  not  appear  to  undergo  any  change  when  left  in  sulphide 
of  carbon  for  ten  days. 

This  kind  of  spontaneous  transformation  would  perhaps  become  complete  if  more 
prolonged  ;  its  study  will  require  much  time  -,  it  will  perhaps  put  us  in  the  way  of  as- 
certaining the  causes  of  certain  changes  observed  in  some  small  objects  formed  of  gutta 
percha.  It  has  already  been  ascertained,  that  thin  leaves,  exposed  for  eight  con- 
secutive days  to  the  action  of  the  sun  in  moist  air,  were  discoloured,  and  that  their  sub- 
stance had  become  in  great  part  soluble  in  ether. 

Monohydrated  sulphuric  acid  disintegrates,  and  communicates  a  brown  colour  to  the 
pure  gutta,  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid;  after  eight  days*  contact,  the  deep  brown 
liquid,  on  dilution  with  water,  becomes  turbid,  and  furnishes  a  brown  flocculent  preci- 
pitate. Nitric  acid,  with  a  single  equivalent  of  water,  attacks  the  pure  gutta  with  a 
lively  effervescence,  and  the  evolution  of  orange  vapours  of  hyponitrous  acid.  Muriatic 
acid,  in  ita  saturated  solution,  slowly  attacks  the  thin  leaves  of  gutta,  giving  them  a  deep 
brown  colour  ;  at  the  end  of  eight  days  it  becomes  friable.  The  reaction  of  muriatic 
acid  establishes  an  additional  distinctive  character  between  this  proximate  principle  and 
the  two  others. 

M.  Payen  has  carefully  examined  the  chemical  and  physical  peculiarities  of  the 
three  principles  which  he  has  discovered  in  gutta  percha.  These  have,  however,  no 
interest  for  the  manufacturer,  and  we  refer  the  chemical  student  to  M.  Payen*s  Memoir. 
The  juice  of  Muddar  has  been  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  gutta  percha,  but  we 
are  not  aware  that  it  has  in  any  manufacture  taken  its  place.  Dr.  Falconer  describes 
a  new  kind  of  gutta  percha,  which  grows  in  the  most  southern  British  possession  of 
the  Merguin  Islands,  Indian  Ocean. 

If  a  solution  of  gutta  percha  in  chloroform  be  mixed  with  3  parts  of  ether,  and  ex- 
posed for  some  time  to  a  temperature  below  15°,  the  gutta  percha  is  precipitated  as  a 
white  powder,  forming  when  washed  and  dried  a  soft  white  mass.  On  spreading  this 
solution  on  a  plate  of  glass,  a  skin  is  formed,  resembling  kid-glove  leather,  which  be- 
comes transparent  on  the  application  of  heat  These  films  are  beautifully  white,  if 
carefully  prepared,  and  they  have  been  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  finest 
kinds  of  artificial  flowers. 

In  1848,  Dr.  Faraday  drew  the  attention  of  experimentalists  to  the  highly  insulating 
power  of  gutta  percha,  which  not  only  possesses  this  property  under  onlinary  cir- 
cumstances, but  likewise  retains  it  under  atmospheric  conditions  which  would  make 
the  surface  of  glass  a  good  conductor.  This  has  led  to  its  almost  universal  adoption 
as  the  insulator  for  the  wires  of  the  electrical  telegraph.  When  buried  in  the  earth, 
unless  it  is  attacked  by  insects,  or  hj  a  fungus,  it  retains  its  high  insulatory  power, 
and  we  have  every  reason  for  believmg  that  gutta  percha  does  not  undergo  a  change 
when  immersed  in  sea  water.  It  has,  however,  been  found,  that  when  it  has  been 
exposed  to  the  intense  sunshine  of  India,  it  undergoes  a  remarkable  change  ;  oxygen 
is  absorbed,  the  gutta  percha  loses  its  coherence,  and  at  the  same  time  its  powers  of 
insulation. 

Some  idea  of  the  progress  made  in  the  applications  of  gutta  percha  will  be  found 
by  the  following  table  of  imports  since  1850.     The  demand  for  this  substance  is 
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still  increasing,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  a  destroctive  process  is  adopted  in  collect- 
ing the  juice  from  the  trees  to  meet  the  demand. 


1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 


CWtl. 

11,130 

1858 

10,778 

1859 

13,652 

I860 

21,792 

1861 

24,696 

1862 

23,535 

1863 

15,557 

1864 

17,420 

1865 

cwts. 
19,641 
18,593 
21,321 
19.749 
18,284 
21,655 
35,636 
36,750 


The  gutta  percha  imported  in  1863  and  1864  was  from  the  following  countries : 


Names  of  Countries. 

1863. 

1864. 

CwU. 

Computed 
real  value. 

CwU. 

Computed 
real  ralue. 

From  Holland          .        -        -        - 
Borneo-         -        .        -        - 
Singapore  &c         -        -        - 
Other  parts    -        -        .        - 

Total    -        -        -        - 

875 

1,854 

18,597 

329 

£8,763 

20,765 

191,974 

3,459 

1.779 

4,318 

29,151 

388 

jei3.737 

30,003 

228,131 

3,129 

21,655 

224,961 

35,636  1      275,000 

Substitutes  for  Gutta  Percha,— Sir  William  Hohnes  forwarded  to  the  Council  of 
the  Society  of  Arts  from  Demerara,  some  other  specimens  of  a  gum  termed  *  Balata.* 
the  produce  of  the  bullet  tree  {Sapota  MuUert)  which  grows  in  that  colony,  and 
which,  he  states,  possesses  the  properties  of  gutta  percha,  and  may  be  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  it.  Sir  William  Holmes  says  in  his  communication,  '*  I  was  Commissioner, 
representing  the  colony  of  British  Guiana,  at  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862. 
Among  the  varied  contributions  from  the  colony  was  a  specimen  of  the  dried  milk 
of  the  bullet  tree ;  it  weighed  perhaps  half  a  pound.  Amongst  the  numerous  indi- 
yiduals  who  visited  the  Guiana  department  was  Mr.  Charles  Hancock,  who  is  well 
known  in  the  gutta  percha  trade.  This  gentleman  was  struck  with  the  appearance 
of  the  specimen,  and  obtained  a  portion  for  experiment  He  reported  most  favourably 
as  to  Us  utility  and  value,  a  result  most  gratifying  to  mc,  as  I  had  received  adverse 
opinions  from  less  experienced  persons.  This  happened,  I  think,  in  July  1862:  from 
that  time  to  the  present,  I  have  been  engaged  in  investigations  how  to  produce  the 
material  cheaply,  and  how  to  dry  or  coagulate  it  rapidly.  In  both  particulars  I  believe 
I  have  succeeded  so  far  as  to  warrant  the  importation  of  steam  machinery  to  be  applied 
to  its  extraction  ;  and  by  a  fortunate  accident  I  have  discovered  how  to  dry  orcoagu- 
late  it,  preserving  the  characteristic  of  elasticity,  at  a  single  operation,  by  the  addition 

of  a  simple  ingredient  not  very  costly 

**  Amongst  the  useful  properties  of  the  Balata^  I  believe  the  fresh  milk  of  the  bullet 
tree  to  be  the  best  waterproofing  material  yet  discovered.  The  bullet  tree  is  a  magni- 
ficent timber  tree,  often  squaring  30  to  40  inches,  and  is  much  used,  especially  in 
Berbice,  for  building  purposes.  The  milk,  when  quite  fresh,  is  so  bland  that  it  is 
sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for  cow*s  milk,  and  the  fruit  is  delicious." 

Mr.  Ondaatjie,  surgeon,  forwarded  to  the  same  Society,  from  Ceylon,  a  specimen  of 
the  AUtonia  Scholaris,  which  he  supposes  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  gutta  percha. 
The  tree  abounds  with  milky  juice  like  the  gutta  percha,  has  a  flesby  bark  and 
porous  wood,  and  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Apocynea.  The  natives  believe  that 
the  tree  is  poisonous,  but  Mr.  Ondaatjie  has  proved  it  not  to  be  so. 
GYLE.  A  brewer's  vat  or  utensil.  The  vinegar  maker*8  fermented  wort 
GYPSUM.  This  natural  production,  which  in  its  varieties  is  known  as  sulphate 
of  limey  alabaster f  aelenUCy  satin  spar,  gyps,  and  plaster  of  Paris,  has  a  composition  of 
sulphuric  acid,  46-51  ;  lime,  32*56  ;  water,  2093. 

1'he  anhydrite  from  Derby  is  a  mineral  like  gypsum,  but,  as  its  name  indicates,  con- 
taining no  water;  its  composition  being,  lime,  41*2;  sulphuric  acid,  58*8;  this  is 
also  called  muriacite  and  tripe-stone.  It  absorbs  moisture  and  changes  to  gypsum. 
When  gypsum  is  carefully  burnt,  it  loses  its  water  of  composition,  and  forms  the  well- 
known  plaster  of  Paris. 

The  transparent  varieties  of  gjpsum  are  called  selenite ;  its  fine  massive  varieties 
are  alabaster^  and  its  fibrous  kinds  satin  spar.  There  is  another  variety  in  small 
scales  of  a  pearly  lustre,  known  as  schctumhalk.    See  Alabaster. 
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H. 

HACKLE.     A  flax  comb.    See  Flax. 

HADE.  A  mincr^s  term,  used  in  Derbyshire  and  some  of  the  northern  counties, 
signifying  the  inclination  or  deviation  from  the  vertical  of  any  mineral  vein  or  lode. 
Ilndingft  signify  that  some  parts  of  the  vein  incline,  while  others  are  vertical. 

Hj^MATINONE.  a  kind  of  glass  used  by  the  ancients  for  making  ornamental 
vessels,  mosaics,  &c.  It  is  described  by  Pliny,  and  has  been  found  pretty  abundantly 
in  the  excavations  of  Pompeii.  This  glass  is  of  a  beautiful  red  colour.  It  contains 
no  other  colouring  matter  except  copper. 

HEMATITE.  Native  oxide  of  iron.  It  is  divided  into  red  and  brown  haematite. 
See  Iron. 

H^M  ATINE.  Hsematoxyline.  The  colouring  matter  of  logwood.  See  Hbmatinb, 
Logwood. 

H^MATOSINE  (from  the  Greek  oTfia,  hhod).  The  red  colouring  matter  of  the 
blood. 

HAIR  (^Cheveut  Crin^  Fr. ;  Hoar,  Germ.)  is  of  all  animal  products  the  one  least 
liable  to  spontaneous  change.  It  can  be  dissolved  in  water  only  at  a  temperature  some- 
what above  230°  F.,  in  a  Papin*s  digester,  but  it  appears  to  be  partially  decomposed  by 
this  heat,  since  some  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  disengaged.  By  dry  distillation,  hair 
gives  off  sulphuretted  gases,  while  the  residuum  contains  sulphate  of  lime,  common 
salt,  much  silica,  with  some  oxide  of  iron  and  manganese.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  fair  hair  affords  magnesia,  instead  of  these  latter  two  oxides.  Horse-hair 
yields  about  12  per  cent  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

We  have  no  recent  analysis  of  hair.  Vauquelin  found  nine  different  substances  in 
black  hair;  in  red  hair,  a  red  oil  instead  of  a  greenish -black  one. 

Hairs  are  tubular,  their  cavities  being  filled  with  a  fat  oil,  having  the  same  colour 
with  themselves.  Hair  plunged  in  chlorine  gas,  is  immediately  decomposed  and  con- 
verted into  a  viscid  mass  ;  but  when  inmiers^  in  weak  aqueous  chlorine,  it  undergoes 
no  change,  except  a  little  bleaching. 

Living  hairs  are  rendered  black  by  applying  to  them  for  a  short  time  a  paste  made 
by  mixing  litharge,  slaked  lime,  and  bicarbonate  of  potash,  in  various  proportions, 
accor4ing  to  the  shade  of  colour  desired.  The  ordinary  mode  of  dyeing  human  hair, 
is  first  to  saturate  the  hair  with  the  sulphide  of  potassium  in  solution  ;  then,  when  this 
has  been  well  absorbed  and  is  partially  dry,  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  to  be  ap- 
plied. By  varying  the  proportions  of  the  sulphide,  and  the  strength  of  the  silver 
Siiliition,  almost  any  tone  of  colour,  from  a  brown  \o  a  black,  can  be  produced. 

The  salts  of  silver,  mercury,  lead,  bismuth,  as  well  as  their  oxides,  blacken  hair, 
or  make  it  of  a  dark  violet,  by  the  formation,  most  probably,  of  metallic  sulphurcts 
(sulphides). 

Hair  as  an  object  of  manufactures  is  of  two  kinds,  the  curly  and  the  straight.  The 
former,  which  is  short,  is  spun  into  a  cord,  and  boiled  in  this  state,  to  give  it  the 
tortuous  springy  form.  The  hairs  of  rabbits  and  hares  are  prepared  for  the  hat- 
maker  by  a  process  called  s^etage,  so  as  to  render  them  fit  for  felting.  The  skins 
with  the  hair  still  upon  them  are  laid  upon  a  table,  and  with  a  brush,  made  from  the 
bristle  of  the  wild  boar,  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury  is  applied  many  times  in 
succession,  till  every  part  of  the  fur  be  equally  touched,  and  till  about  two-thirds  of 
the  length  of  the  hairs  be  moistened.  The  skins  are  then  placed  together  to  com- 
plete the  impregnation,  and  put  into  a  store-room.  In  drying  there  is  a  retraction  of 
the  hairs,  and  the  required  curling  is  produced.  The  long  straight  hair  is  woven  into 
cloth  for  sieves,  and  also  for  ornamental  purposes,  as  in  the  damask-hair  cloih  of  chair 
bottoms.     For  this  purpose  the  hair  may  be  dyed  in  the  following  way: — 

Forty  pounds  of  tail  hair,  about  26  inches  long,  are  steeped  in  lime  water  during 
twelve  hours.  Then  a  bath  is  made  with  a  decoction  of  20  pounds  of  logwood,  kept 
boiling  for  three  hours,  after  which  time  the  fire  is  withdrawn  from  the  boiler,  and 
ten  ounces  of  copperas  are  introduced,  stirred  about,  and  the  hair  is  immersed,  hav- 
ing been  washed  fVom  the  lime  in  river  water.  The  hair  should  remain  in  this  cool- 
ing bath  for  24  hours,  when  the  operation  will  be  finished.  Hair  used  for  weaving 
is  obtained  principally  from  South  America  and  from  Russia.  All  the  black  and 
grey  hair  is  dyed  for  the  manufacture  of  black  hair-cloth  for  covering  furniture. 
"N\  hite  only  can  be  dyed  so  as  to  produce  what  are  called  fancy  colours,  and  great  care 
is  required  in  the  process. 

The  quality  of  hair-cloth,  as  well  as  the  brilliancy  and  permanency  of  the  colours, 
depend  in  a  great  degree  on  the  nature  of  the  warp,  which  may  be  either  of  cotton, 
linen,  or  worsted.  Coloured  hair-cloth  is  made  at  Worcester,  SheflReld,  and  Paris, 
and  used  for  covering  sofas  and  chairs,  and  for  railway  carriages. 
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The  looms  for  weaving  hair  differ  from  the  common  ones,  only  in  the  templet  and 
the  shuttle.  Two  templets  of  iron  must  be  used  to  keep  the  stuff  equably  but  lightly 
Rtretched.  These  templets,  of  which  one  is  represented  in^^.  936,  are  constructed  in 
the  shape  of  flat  pincers ;   the  jaws,  c  c,  ^  j,  935 

being  furnished  with  teeth  inside.   A  screw, 

D,  binds  the  jaws  together,  and  hinders  the    ~  ;  ;.^ 1.      .—1 

selvage  from  going  inwards.  Upon  the  side  ^  p**  ^  —  ^  ihi — ""^  l  ^H~~i 
cross-beam  of  the  loom,  seen  in  section  at  i, 
a  bolt  is  fixed  which  carries  a  nut  f  at  its 
end,  into  which  a  screwed  iron  rod  e  enters, 
on  one  of  whose  ends  is  the  handle  b.  The 
other  extremity  of  the  screw  e  is  adapted 
by  a  washer  and  pin  to  the  back  of  the 
pincers  at  the  point  h,  so  that  by  turning  the  handle  to  the  right  or  the  left,  we  draw 
onwardfl  or  push  backwards  the  pincers  and  the  stuff  at  pleasure.  The  warp  of  the 
web  is  made  of  black  linen  yam.  The  weft  is  of  hair,  and  it  is  thrown  with  a  long 
hooked  shuttle,  or  a  long  rod,  having  a  catch  hook  at  its  end.  The  length  of  this 
shuttle  is  about  3  feet  ;  its  breadth  half  an  inch,  and  its  thickness  one  sixth.  It  is 
made  of  box>wood.  The  reed  is  of  polished  steel ;  the  thread  warps  are  conducted 
through  it  in  the  usual  way.  The  workman  passes  this  shuttle  between  the  hairs  of 
the  warp  with  one  hand,  when  the  shed  or  shuttle  way  b  opened  by  the  treddles ;  a 
child  placed  on  one  side  of  the  loom  presents  a  hair  to  the  weaver  near  the  selvage, 
who  catches  it  with  the  hook  of  his  shuttle,  and  by  drawing  it  out  passes  it  through 
the  warp.  The  hairs  are  placed  in  a  bundle  on  the  side  where  the  child  stands,  in  a 
chest  filled  with  water  to  keep  them  moist,  for  otherwise  they  would  not  have  the 
suppleness  requisite  to  form  a  web.  Each  time  that  a  hair  is  thrown  across,  the 
batten  is  driven  home  twice.  The  warp  is  dressed  with  paste  in  the  usual  way.  The 
hair-cloth,  afler  it  is  woven,  is  hot  calendered  to  give  it  lustre.  In  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition of  1851,  J.  Bardoffsky  (Russia)  exhibited  a  collection  of  bowls,  dishes,  plates. 
&c.,  formed  of  the  hair  of  the  rabbit,  hare,  and  other  animals,  which  were  felted  and 
afterwards  varnished.    They  had  the  appearance  of  papier  mach4,  and  were  very  light 

Hair  imported  in  the  years  1863  and  1864 — 


cwtn. 

1863. 

1 
cwtt. 

U4. 

ralae. 

Cow,  ox,  bull,  or  elk 

43,281 

£205,218 

63,771 

£311,109 

Horse   -        -        - 

15,854 

78,813 

17,743 

90,511 

Goat      -        -        - 

-    3,434,705 

502,728 

4,737,330 

650,191 

and  of  manufactures  of  hair  or  goat*s  wool,  not  made  up,  and  wholly  or  in  part  made 
up,  233,200/.,  as  entered  at  computed  real  value. 
•  HAIR  BRUSHES.— PENCILS,  for  artists. 

The  hair  brushes  are  manufactured  with  coarse  hair,  as  that  of  the  swine,  the  wild 
boar,  the  dog,  &c.  and  these  are  usually  attached,  by  binding  with  cord  or  by  securing 
them  with  a  piece  of  tin  plate,  to  a  wooden  handle. 

The  hair  pencils  are  composed  of  very  fine  hairs,  as  those  of  the  sable,  the  miniver, 
the  marten,  the  badger,  and  the  polecat.  These  are  usually  mounted  in  a  quill,  but 
sometimes  they  are  secured  as  in  the  former  case  with  tinned  iron. 

The  most  essential  quality  of  a  good  pencil  is  to  form  a  fine  point,  so  that  all  the 
hairs  without  exception  may  be  united  when  they  are  moistened  by  laying  them  upon 
the  tongue,  or  drawing  them  through  the  lips.  When  hairs  present  the  form  of  an 
elongated  cone  in  a  pencil,  their  point  only  can  be  used.  The  whole  difficulty  consists, 
after  the  hairs  are  cleansed,  in  arranging  them  together  so  that  all  their  points  may  lie  in 
the  same  horizontal  plane.  We  must  wash  the  tails  of  the  animals  whose  hairs  are  to  be 
used,  by  scouring  them  in  a  solution  of  alum  till  they  be  quite  free  from  grease,  and 
then  steeping  them  for  24  hours  in  luke-warm  water.  We  next  squeeze  out  the  water 
by  pressing  them  strongly  from  the  root  to  the  tip,  in  order  to  lay  the  hairs  as  smooth 
as  possible.  They  are  to  be  combed  in  the  longitudinal  direction,  with  a  very  fine- 
toothed  comb,  and  finally  wrapped  up  in  fine  linen,  and  dried.  When  perfectly  dry, 
the  hairs  are  seized  with  pincers,  cut  across  close  to  the  skin,  and  arranged  in  separate 
heaps,  according  to  their  respective  lengths. 

Each  of  these  little  heaps  is  placed  separately,  one  after  the  other,  in  small  tin  pans 
with  flat  bottoms,  with  the  tips  of  the  hair  upwards.  On  striking  the  bottom  of  the  pan 
slightly  upon  a  table,  the  hairs  get  arranged  parallel  to  each  other,  and  their  delicate 
points  rise  more  or  less  according  to  their  lengths.  The  longer  ones  are  to  be  picked 
out  and  made  into  so  many  separate  parcels,  whereby  each  parcel  may  be  composed  of 
equally  lon^  hairs.  The  perfection  of  the  pencil  depends  upon  this  equality ;  the 
tapering  point  being  produced  simply  by  the  attenuation  of  the  tips. 

A  pinch  of  one  of  these  parcels  is  then  taken,  of  a  thickness  corresponding  to  the 
intended  size  of  the  pencil ;  it  is  set  in  a  little  tin  pan,  with  its  tips  undermost,  and 
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is  shaken  bj  striking  tbc  pan  on  the  table  as  before.  The  root  end  of  the  hairs  bein^ 
tied  by  the  fisherman's  or  seaman's  knot,  with  a  fine  thread,  it  is  taken  out  of  tlio  pan, 
snd  then  hooped  with  stronger  thread  or  twine ;  the  knots  being  drawn  yer}'  tight  by 
means  of  two  little  sticks.  The  distance  from  the  tips  at  which  these  ligatures  are 
placed,  is  of  course  relative  to  the  nature  of  the  hair,  and  the  desired  length  of  the 
pencil.     The  base  of  the  pencil  must  be  trimmed  flat  with  a  pair  of  scissors. 

Nothing  now  remains  to  be  done  but  to  mount  the  pencils  in  quill  or  tin-plate  tubes, 
as  above  described.  The  quills  arc  those  of  swans,  geese,  ducks,  lapwings,  pigeons, 
or  larks,  according  to  the  size  of  the  pencil.  They  are  steeped  during  24  hours  in 
^water,  to  swell  and  soften  them,  and  to  prevent  the  chance  of  their  splitting  when  the 
liair  brush  is  pressed  into  them.  The  brush  of  hair  is  introduced  by  its  tips  into  the 
large  end  of  the  cut  quill,  having  previously  drawn  them  to  a  point  with  the  lips,  when 
it  is  pushed  forwards  with  a  wire  of  the  same  diameter,  till  it  comes  out  at  ^e  other 
and  narrower  end  of  the  quilL 

The  smaller  the  pencils,  the  finer  ought  the  hairs  to  be.  In  this  respect  the  manu- 
Ikcture  requires  much  delicacy  of  tact  and  experience. 

The  manufacture  of  hair  brushes,  clothes  brushes,  tooth  and  nail  brushes,  is  neces- 
sarily very  large,  and  of  considerable  importance.  The  technical  details  of  this 
manufactnre  would  occupy  space  to  the  exclusion  of  more  important  matter. 

HALIOTIS,  the  sea  ear  shell.  A  genus  of  molluscous  animals  belonging  to  the 
class  Gasteropoda.  These  shells,  possessing  a  fine  nacre,  are  extensively  used  in  the 
ornamentation  of  papier  macbe  articles,  and  mother-of-pearl  ornaments. 

HALOGENE,  u  a  term  employed  by  Berzelius  to  designate  those  substances  which 
form  compounds  of  a  saline  nature  by  their  union  with  metals  ;  such  are  chlorine, 
iodine,  bromine,  fluorine,  and  cyanogen ;  the  salts  thus  formed  being  called  haUnd 
sails,  from  their  resemblance  to  common  salt  (NaCl),  (fiAs,  sea  salt,  and  ctSor,  form). 
Since  the  discovery  of  the  compound  halogene,  Cyanogen,  some  chemists  have 
been  led  to  view  all  salts  as  under  the  type  of  haloid  salts ;  assuming  in  the  different 
acids  certain  compound  halogens,  as  in  sulphuric  acid  the  halogene  (SO^) ;  in  nitric 
acid  the  halogene  (NO*)  &c. ;  which  in  combinatiou  with  hydrogen  form  the  acids; 
the  different  salts  being  formed  by  the  displacement  of  the  hydrogen  by  the  metal, 
as  follows :  sulphuric  acid  (HSO^),  sulphate  of  potash  (KSO^),  nitric  acid  (IINO*>;, 
nitrate  of  soda  (NaKO«),  &c.— H.  K.  B. 

HANDSPIKE.  A  strong  wooden  bar,  used  as  a  lever  to  move  the  windlass  and 
capstan  in  heaving  the  anchor,  or  raising  any  heavy  weights  aboard  ship.  The 
handle  is  round,  smooth,  and  somewhat  taper.  The  other  end  is  squared  to  fit  the 
holes  in  the  head  of  the  capstan  or  the  barrel  of  the  windlass. 

HARDENING.  The  processes  by  which  metals  are  rendered  harder  than  they 
are  when  they  first  leave  the  hands  of  the  workman. 

Some  metals  are  hardened  by  hammering  or  rolling ;  but  care  is  required  not  to 
carry  this  too  far,  as  hrittleness  may  be  induced.  Sudden  cooling  is  had  recourse  to 
with  some  metals.  Pure  hammered  iron  appears  af^er  annealing  to  be  equally  soft, 
whether  suddenly  or  slowly  cooled ;  some  of  the  impure  kinds  of  malleable  iron  harden 
by  immersion.  Steel,  however,  receives  by  sudden  cooling  that  extreme  degree  of 
hardness  combined  with  tenacity,  which  places  it  so  incalculably  beyond  every  other 
material  for  the  manufacture  of  cutting  tools. 

In  hardening  and  tempering  steel  there  are  three  things  to  be  considered,  namely, 
the  means  of  heating  the  objects  to  redness,  the  means  of  cooling  the  same,  and  the 
means  of  applying  the  heat  for  tempering,  or  *'  letting  them  down.  ** 

Steel  pens  are  hardened  by  being  heated  in  large  quantities  in  iron  trays  within  a 
ftmace,  and  then  plunged  in  an  oily  mixture ;  generally,  they  are  likewise  tempered 
in  oil,  or  a  composition,  the  boiling  point  of  which  is  the  same  as  the  temperature  suited 
to  **  letting  them  down.** 

Saws  and  springs  are  hardened  in  various  compositions  of  oil,  suet,  wax,  and  other 
ingredients,  "  which  however  lose  their  hardening  property  after  a  few  weeks*  constant 
Qse."  Steel  plates  are  hardened  occasionally  by  allowing  water  to  fall  on  them  when 
hot 

Case  hardening  is  the  process  by  which  wrought  iron  is  first  converted  exteriorly 
into  steel,  and  is  subsequently  hardened  to  that  particular  depth,  leaving  the  central 
parts  in  their  original  condition  of  soft  and  fibrous  iron.  The  principal  agents  used 
for  ease  hardening  are  animal  matters,  as  the  hoofs,  horns,  bones,  and  skins  of  animals. 
The  prussiate  of  potash,  which  is  a  compound  of  carbon  and  nitrogen,  is  also  employed 
for  case  hardening.  In  principle  it  is  the  same  as  the  animal  substances.  The  iron 
IS  heated  in  the  open  fire  to  a  dull  red,  and  the  prussiate  is  either  sprinkled  upon  it  or 
rubbed  on  in  the  lump ;  it  is  returned  to  the  fire  for  a  few  minutes,  and  immersed  in 
water.  In  the  volume  of  Lardner's  **  Cyclopasdia,"  on  frtm  and  Steel,  edited  by  Robert 
Hunt,  the  subjects  of  hardening  and  temj>ering  are  treated  in  a  practical  manner. 
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HARDNESS.  {Dureti,  Fr. ;  Hdrte,  Festigkeit,  Germ.)  A  hard  body  will  tcrateh 
one  that  is  softer  than  itself.  This  method  of  determining  the  hardness  of  minerals 
is  employed  by  mineralogists.  A  good  steel  file  is  commonly  osed  for  trying  the 
respective  hardness  of  minerals. 

Mobs  introduced  a  scale  of  hardness  which  shows  the  gradual  increase  in  hardness 
through  10  minerals. 


1.  Talc',  common  laminated  light  green 
▼ariety. 

2.  Gypmm\  crystallised  ▼ariety. 

3.  Calcite;  transparent  variety. 

4.  Fiuor  spar ;  crystalline  variety. 

5.  Apatite ;  transparent  variety. 


6.  Feldspar  (orthoclase) ;  white  clear- 
able  yariety. 

7.  Quartz;  transparent. 

8.  Topaz ;  ditto. 

9.  Sapphire ;  cleavable  varieties. 
10.   Diamond, 


The  following  table,  compiled  by  Dr.  Ure  for  the  early  editions  of  his  dictionary, 
will  still  be  found  very  useful  as  representing,  relatively,  the  hardness  of  the  mineral 
named,  although  the  numbers  which  express  the  degree  of  haixlness  do  not  agn^e  with 
the  scale  of  Mohs. 


SubsUnces. 

Hardncsi. 

Sp.  Orar. 

Siibstancrs. 

Hardneas. 

Sp.  Crav. 

Diamond  from  Ormus 

20 

3-7 

Sardonyx  • 

12 

2*6 

Pink  diamond  - 

19 

3-4 

Occidental  amethyst  - 

11 

2-7 

Bluish  diamond 

19 

33 

Crystal     ... 

11 

2-6 

Yellowish  diamond    • 

19 

33 

Cornelian 

1! 

2*7 

Cubic  diamond  - 

18 

32 

Green  jasper     - 

11 

27 

Ruby 

17 

4-2 

Reddish  yellow  do     - 

9 

2-6 

Pale  ruby  from  Brazil 

16 

3-5 

Schorl       -        .        - 

10 

36 

Deep  blue  sapphire    - 

16 

38 

Tourmaline 

10 

30 

Ditto,  paler 

17 

38 

Quartz     ... 

10 

2-7 

Topax 

15 

42 

Opal         -        .        - 

10 

26 

Whitish  topaz   - 

14 

3-5 

Chrysolite 

10 

3-7 

Ruby  spinel 

13 

34 

Zeolite     ... 

8 

2  1 

Bohemian  topaz 

11 

2-8 

Fluor        -        .        - 

7 

3-5 

Emerald  .        -        - 

12 

2-8 

Calcareous  spar 

6 

2-7 

Garnet      -        -        - 

12 

4-4 

Gypsum   ... 

5 

2-3 

Agate       .        -        - 

12 

26 

Chalk       ... 

3 

2-7 

Onyx        .        -        - 

12 

2-6 

1 

HARDWARE.  Under  this  term  is  comprehended  the  articles  manufactured  of 
any  of  the  baser  metals.     See  these  respectively. 

HARE  WOOD.     See  Stcamobe, 

HARM  ALA  RED.  A  red  colouring  matter,  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Peganum 
Harmaht,  a  plant  found  in  the  Crimea.  It  is  obtained  by  digesting  the  seed  in 
alcohol  for  some  days.  This  colonring  matter  unites  with  acids,  forming  red-salts, 
and  dyes  wpol  or  silk  mordanted  with  the  salts  of  alumina  a  light  rose  red  or  a  deep 
scarlet     The  colours  are  said  to  be  fugitive. 

HARTSHORN,  SPIRIT  OF,  is  the  old  name  for  the  solution  of  ammonia  in 
water,  the  liquor  ammonia  of  the  London  Pharmacopceia. 

HASSOCK.  A  term  given  to  a  kind  of  sandstone  produced  in  the  quarries  of 
Kentish  Ragstone  in  Kent  When  of  good  quality,  it  is  employed  in  building  the 
interior  walls  of  churches.  The  following  is  an  analysis  of  Hassock,  by  Dr.  Plomby, 
of  Maidstone:— carbonate  of  lime,  53;  alumina,  4;  oxide  of  iron,  8;  silica,  32; 
small  quantities  of  phosphate  of  lime,  soda,  magnesia,  chlorine  and  snlphnric  acid,  3; 
(«100). 

HATCHETINE.  One  of  the  native  hydrocarbons.  It  occurs  in  the  crevices  of 
Septaria,  and  in  the  ironstones  of  the  coal  formations  at  Ebbw  Yale,  in  masses 
resembling  wax  or  train  oil  It  is  also  found  in  Argyleshire.  According  to 
Johnston  its  composition  is— carbon,  859 1 ;  hydrogen,  14*62  (  =  100*53). 

HAT  MANUFACTURE.  {Vart  de  Chapeiier,  Fr.;  Hutmacherkunst,  Germ.) 
Hat  is  the  name  of  a  covering  for  the  head  worn  by  both  sexes,  but  principally  by  men. 

As  the  art  of  making  hats  does  not  involve  the  description  of  any  curious  machinery, 
or  any  interesting  processes,  we  shall  not  enter  into  very  minute  details  upon  the 
subject.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  convey  to  the  reader  a  general  idea  of  the  methods 
employed  in  this  manufacture. 

The  materials  used  in  making  stuff  hats  are  the  furs  of  hares  and  rabbits  freed  from 
the  long  hair,  together  with  wool  and  beaver     The  beaver  is  reserved  for  the  finer 
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hats.  The  fur  \a  first  laid  upon  a  hurdle  made  of  wood  or  wire,  with  longitudinal 
openings;  and  the  operator,  hy  means  of  an  instrument  called  the  bow,  (which  is  a 
piece  of  elastic  ash,  six  or  seven  feet  long,  with  a  catgut  stretched  between  its  two 
extremities,  and  made  to  vibrate  by  a  bowstick,)  causes  the  Tibrating  string  to  strike 
and  play  upon  the  fur,  so  as  to  scatter  the  fibres  in  all  directions,  while  the  dust  and 
filth  descend  through  the  grids  of  the  hurdle. 

After  the  fur  is  thus  driven  by  the  bow  from  one  end  of  the  hurdle  to  the  other.  It 
forms  a  mass  called  a  bat,  which  is  only  half  the  quantity  sufficient  for  a  hat  The 
bat  or  capatle  thus  formed  is  rendered  compact  by  pressing  it  down  with  the  hardening 
8kin  (a  piece  of  half- tanned  leather),  and  the  union  of  the  fibres  is  increased  by  cover- 
ing them  with  a  cloth,  while  the  workman  presses  them  together  repeatedly  with  hit 
hands.  The  cloth  being  taken  off,  a  piece  of  paper,  with  its  comers  doubled  in,  so  as 
to  give  it  a  triangular  outline,  is  laid  above  the  bat  The  opposite  edges  of  the  bat 
are  then  folded  over  the  paper,  and  being  brought  together  and  pressed  again  with  the 
hands,  they  form  a  conical  cap.  This  cap  is  next  laid  upon  another  bat,  ready  bar- 
dened,  so  that  the  joined  edges  of  the  first  bat  rest  upon  the  new  one.  This  new  bat 
is  folded  over  the  other,  and  its  edges  joined  by  pressure  as  before;  so  that  the  join- 
ing of  the  first  conical  cap  is  opposite  to  that  of  the  second.  This  compound  bat  is 
now  wrought  with  the  hands  for  a  considerable  time  upon  the  hurdle  between  folds  of 
linen  cloth,  being  occasionally  sprinkled  with  clear  water,  till  the  hat  is  basonedf  or 
rendered  tolerably  firm. 

The  cap  is  now  taken  to  a  wooden  receiver,  like  a  very  flat  mill-hopper,  consisting 
of  eight  wooden  plains*  sloping  gently  to  the  centre,  which  contains  a  kettle  filled  with 

water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid.  The 
technical  name  of  this  vessel  is  the  battery.  It 
consists  of  a  kettle  ▲,  fig.  932 ;  and  of  the 
planks,  B,  c,  which  are  sloping  planes,  usually 
eight  in  number,  one  being  allotted  to  each 
workman.  The  half  of  each  plank  next  the 
kettle  is  made  of  lead,  the  upper  half  of  ma- 
hogany. In  this  liquor  the  hat  is  occasionally 
dipped,  and  wrought  by  the  hands,  or  some- 
times with  a  roller,  upon  the  sloping  planks. 
It  is  thus  fulled  or  thickened  during  four  or 
fiye  hours ;  the  knots  or  hard  substances  are 
picked  out  by  the  workman,  and  fresh  felt  is 
added  by  means  of  a  wet  brush  to  those  parts 
that  require  it.  The  beaver  is  applied  at  the 
end  of  this  operation.  In  the  manufacture  of 
beayer  hats,  the  grounds  of  beer  are  added  to 
the  liquor  in  the  kettle. 
Sioppitnj,  or  thickening  the  thin  spots,  seen  by  looking  through  the  body,  is  per- 
formed by  daubing  on  additional  stuff  with  successive  applications  of  the  hot  acidulous 
lifjuor  from  a  brush  dipped  into  the  kettle,  until  the  body  be  sufficiently  shrunk  and 
made  uniform.  After  drying,  it  is  stiffened  with  yarnish  composition  rubbed  in  with 
a  brush;  the  inside  surface  being  more  copiously  imbued  with  it  than  the  outer;  while 
the  brim  is  peculiarly  charged  with  the  stiffening. 

When  once  more  dried,  the  body  is  ready  to  be  coveredj  which  is  done  at  the  battery. 
The  first  cover  of  beaver  or  napping,  which  has  been  previously  bowed,  is  strew«Ki 
equably  oyer  the  body,  and  patted  on  with  a  brush  moistened  with  the  hot  liquor, 
until  it  gets  incorporated ;  the  cut  ends  towards  the  root,  being  the  points  which  spon- 
taneously intrude.  The  body  is  now  put  into  a  coarse  hair  cloth,  then  dipped  and 
rolled  in  the  hot  liquor,  until  the  root  ends  of  the  beaver  are  thoroughly  worked  in. 
This  is  technically  called  rolling  off,  or  roughing.  A  strip  for  the  brim,  round  the 
edge  of  the  inside,  is  treated  in  the  same  way ;  whereby  eyerything  is  ready  for  the 
second  cover  (of  beaver),  which  is  incorporated  in  like  manner ;  the  rolling,  ike  being 
continued,  till  a  uniform,  dose,  and  well-felted  hood  is  formed. 

The  hat  is  now  ready  to  receive  its  proper  shape.  For  this  purpose  the  workman 
turns  up  the  edge  or  brim  to  the  depth  of  about  1 J  inch,  and  then  returns  the  point  of 
(he  cone  back  again  through  the  axis  of  the  cap,  so  as  to  produce  another  inner  fold 
of  the  same  depth.  A  third  fold  is  produced  by  returning  the  point  of  the  cone,  and 
fto  on  till  the  point  resembles  a  flat  circular  piece  having  a  number  of  concentric  folds. 
In  this  state  it  is  laid  upon  the  plank,  and  wetted  with  the  liquor.  The  workman  pulls 
out  the  point  with  his  fingers,  and  presses  it  down  with  his  hand,  turning  it  at  the 
same  time  round  on  its  centre  upon  the  plank,  till  a  flat  portion^  equal  to  the  crown 
of  the  hat,  is  rubbed  out  This  flat  crown  is  now  placed  upon  a  block,  and,  by  press- 
ing a  string  called  a  cotnmander,  down  the  sides  of  the  block,  he  forces  the  parts  adia- 
VoL.  H.  P  P 
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ccDt  to  (be  cro«a,  to  usame  s  cylindrical  figare.     The  brim  now  appean  like  ■ 

puckered  appendage  muDd  the  cylindrK-al  cone ;  hut  the  pmper  Guire  it  next  f|iTMi 
to  it,  by  working  Kud  rubbing  it  The  bodjr  ia  rendered  vaierprcwf  &nd  stiff  h;  being 
imbaed  with  B  varnish  compoKd  of  ihelUc,  umdorach,  DUMtic,  sod  other  renna  di*- 
■olved  in  aJcohol  or  nnpbtba. 

The  hat  being  dried,  its  oap  is  raited  or  looieDcd  with  ■  irire  bmab  or  card,  sod 
tometimei  it  is  previQusl;  pounced  or  rubbed  with  pumice,  to  take  off  the  coarser 
pans  and  afterwards  mbbed  over  with  seal  skin.  The  hat  ii  now  lied  with  pack- 
thread upon  its  block,  and  is  afterwards  djed. 

The  dyed  hala  are  now  remoyed  to  the  stiffening  shop.  Beer  gronnda  are  next 
applied  on  (be  inside  of  the  crown,  for  Ibe  purpoae  of  preventing  the  glue  from  coming 
through ;  and  when  the  beer  grounds  are  dried,  glue  (gnm  Senegal  ia  soinetimei  n>ed\ 
a  little  tbiuner  than  that  used  by  carpenten,  is  laid  with  a  btuab  on  the  inside  of  the 
crown,  and  the  lower  aurikce  of  the  brim. 

The  hat  is  then  snflened  by  exposure  to  itram,  on  the  steaming  basin,  kod  ia 
brushed  and  ironvd  till  it  receives  the  proper  gloss.  It  is  laatlycut  round  at  the  brim 
by  a  knife  Gied  at  the  end  of  a  gauge,  which  rests  agaiast  the  crown.  The  bi^ 
however,  is  not  cut  entirely  througb,  but  ia  torn  off  M  as  to  leave  an  edging-  of  bearer 
round  [he  external  nm  of  the  hat.  The  crown  being  tied  up  in  a  gauie  paper,  wbicli 
is  neatly  ironed  diiwn,  is  then  n'ady  for  the  last  operatioiis  of  lining  and  binding. 

The  furs  and  wools  of  which  hats  are  manufactured  contain  in  their  early  stage  of 
prE[iaration,  iempt  and  kiiri.  which  must  he  removed  in  order  to  produce  B  material 
for  the  better  description  of  hals.  This  separation  is  effected  by  a  son  of  winnowing 
machine,  which  wafts  away  the  finer  and  lighter  parts  of  the  furs  aad  wools  fh>ui  thti 


lathes  are  moimted,  as  *,  n,  c     The  lathe  A  ia  intended  to  be  employed  when  the 

crown  of  the  hat  is  to  be  ironed.  The  lathe  b,  when  tbe  flat  top,  and  the  npper  side 
of  ibe  briin  ia  ironed,  and  lathe  C,  when  its  under  side  is  inmed  i  motion  bring  given  lo 
the  whole  by  means  of  a  band  passing  from  any  first  mover  (as  a  ileam-engiue,  nater- 
wheel,  &c.)  to  the  drum  on  the  main  shaft  a  a.  i'rom  ibi)  drum  a  strap  passes  over 
the  I  iggvr  b.  which  actuates  (he  axle  of  the  lathe  a.  On  to  thia  lathe  a  son  of  chuck 
IS  screwed,  and  to  the  cbuck  the  block  c  i$  made  fast  by  screws,  bulls,  or  pins.  I'his 
hluck  is  represented  in  section,  in  order  to  show  the  manner  in  which  it  is  made,  of 
several  piece*  held  fast  by  the  Ci;ntre  wedge-piece,  as  seen  tXjig.  636. 

I'hc  bal-block  being  made  to  turn  round  with  the  chuck,  m  the  rate  of  about  twenty 
larni  per  minute,  hut  in  the  opposite  direction  to  tbe  revolution  of  an  ordinary  taruing 
Idtbe,  ibe  workman  applies  his  hoi  iron  lo  the  surface  o(  the  hat,  and  thereby  sniuotba 
it,  giving  a  beautilui  glossy  appearance  to  the  beaver;  he  then  applies  a  plush  cusbicn, 
and  rubs  round  the  surfsue  of  the  hat  while  it  is  stiil  rerolvlng.  The  hat,  with  it* 
Uock,  is  now  removed  to  the  lathe  B,  where  it  is  placed  npon  tbe  chuck  d,  and  made  (O 
turn  in  a  horisontal  direction,  at  Ibe  rale  of  about  twenty  revolutions  per  minute,  fur 
the  purpose  of  ironing  the  flat-top  of  tbe  crown.  Tbia  lathe  B  moves  upon  an  upright 
(hafl  t,  and  is  actuated  by  a  twisted  band  passing  from  the  main  shad  ronnd  the 
k  Hgger/.     In  order  to  iron  tbe  upper  surface  of  the  tnim,  tb«  block  c  is  remored  ttom 
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Ihe  I*th«,  aod  Uken  oat  of  the  hat,  wben  the  block  Jig.  940  ia  monDled  upon  th«  chuck 
d,  and  made  (o  turn  under  the  hand  of  the  workman,  aa  before. 

The  bat  is  now  to  be  removed  to  Ihe  lathe  c,  where  it  is  introdaeed  in  an  inverted 
position,  between  Ihe  arms  g  g  gupporlin);  the  rim  A  h,  the  top  surface  of  which  it 
Bhown  Aifig.  941.  I'he  ipindle  i  of  the  intbe  turns  by  similar  meana  to  the  lut,  but 
slower  ;  odIv  ten  turns  per  minulu  will  be  sufflcient.  The  workman  now  smooiha  tha 
under  aide  of  the  brim,  bj  drawing  Ihe  iron  acroai  it,  thst  is  from  the  centre  outwarda. 
'I'hu  hat  is  then  carerully  examined,  and  all  Ihe  bun  and  coarse  hairs  picked  oat,  alter 
whith  the  amoolhing  proceaa  is  performed  aa  before,  and  the  dresaing  of  the  hit  i* 
camplele.  This  description  of  the  manufbclure  of  the  heaver  hat  has  been  retained, 
though  it  ia  dow  but  little  practised,  ihe  lilk  hst  having  taken  itl  place. 

Silk  hats,  for  several  years  after  the;  were  manufactured,  were  liable  to  two  objec- 
lions  ;  first,  the  body  or  shell  over  which  the  ailk  covering  ia  laid,  was,  from  its  hard- 
ness, apt  to  hurt  the  head  ;  second,  the  edge  of  the  crown  being  much  exposed  to  blows, 
Ihe  silk  nap  soon  got  abraded,  so  as  to  lay  bare  the  coIidd  foundation,  which  is  not 
capjble  nf  taking  so  Bne  a  black  die  as  the  silk )  whence  Ihe  bat  assumed  a  abahby 
appearance.  Messn.  Mayhew  and  White,  of  London,  proposed  to  remedy  these 
defects,  by  making  (he  hst  body  of  atuff  or  wool,  and  retievmg  the  stiffuesa  of  the 
inner  pan  round  the  brim,  by  sttiching  a  coaUng  of  beaver  upon  tha  under  side  of 
(be  brim,  ao  as  to  render  the  hat  pliable.  Rnund  the  edge  of  the  lip  or  crown,  a  quan- 
lily  of  what  ia  culled  stop  wool  is  to  be  attached  bythe  ordinary  operation  of 
bowing,  which  will  render  the  edge  soft  and  clanii^  The  hat  ia  to  be  aflerwardi 
dyed  of  a  good  black  colour,  both  outside  and  inaide  ;  and  being  then  properly 
aliffrned  and  blocked,  is  ready  for  tbe  covering  of  ailk. 

The  pluah  employed  for  covering  silk  hats,  is  a  raised  nap  or  pile  woven  asnallyapon 
a  cotton  foundation ;  and  the  cotton,  being  incapable  of  receiving  the  some  brilliant 
black  dye  ai  the  ailk,  rendera  (he  bat  apt  to  turn  browa  whenever  Ihe  ailk  nap  ia 
partially  worn  off.  To  counteract  this  evil,  the  foundation  of  the  plush  ia  now 
frequently  made  entirely  of  silk.  To  these  two  improvements,  now  pretty  generallf 
iairodueed,  the  present  excellence  of  (he  silk  hati  may  be  aacribed. 

F-g.  9-12  is  B  side  view  of  the  carding  engine,  employed  In  preparing  the  (Uk  lor 


b^ls,  with  abiirizoDtal  plan  or  view  of  Ihe  lower  partuf  (hecardingmachiue.showing 
the  operslire  parts  of  Ihe  winding  apparatus,  as  connected  to  the  carding  engine.  The 
doffvr  cylinder  is  covered  with  fillets  of  wire  cards,  such  a*  are  usually  employed  in 
carding  engines,  and  tbtie  fillets  are  divided  into  two.  three,  or  more  spaces  extending 
round  the  periphery  of  the  cylinder,  the  olgecl  of  which  division  ia  to  separate  Itw 
aliver  into  two.  three,  or  more  breadtha,  which  aia  to  be  conducted  lo  and  wound  upon 
diiiinct  blocks,  for  making  so  many  separate  hata  or  eapa. 
pp  3 
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The  principal  cylinder  of  the  carding  engine,  is  made  to  revolve  hy  a  rigger  upon 
its  axle,  actuated  by  a  band  from  any  first  mover  as  usual,  and  the  subordinate  rollers  or 
cylinders  belonging  to  the  carding  engine,  are  all  turned  by  pulleys,  and  bands,  and 
gear,  as  in  the  ordinary  construction. 

The  wool  or  other  material  is  supplied  to  the  feeding  cloth,  and  carried  through 
the  engine  to  the  doffer  cylinder,  as  in  other  carding  engines ;  the  doffer  comb  is 
actuated  by  a  revolving  crank  in  Uie  common  way,  and  by  means  of  it  the  slivers  are 
taken  from  the  doffer  cvlinder,  and  thence  received  on  to  the  surfaces  of  the  blocks  e  c 
These  blocks,  of  which  two  only  are  shown  to  prevent  confusion,  are  mounted  upon 
axles,  supported  by  suitable  bearings,  in  a  carriageyyi  and  are  made  to  revolve  by  means 
of  a  band  g  g,  leading  from  a  pulley  on  the  axle  of  a  conical  dram  beneath.  The  band 
g  passes  over  a  pulley  A,  affixed  to  the  axle  of  one  of  the  blocks,  while  another  pulley 
t,  upon  the  same  axle,  gives  motion,  by  means  of  a  band,  to  as  many  other  blocks  as 
are  adapted  to  the  machine. 

As  it  is  necessary  in  winding  the  slivers  on  to  the  blocks,  to  cross  them  in  different 
directions,  and  also  to  pass  the  sliver  over  the  hemispherical  ends  of  the  blocks,  in 
order  that  the  wool  or  other  material  may  be  uniformly  spread  over  the  sur&ce  in 
forming  the  cap  or  hood  for  the  shell  or  foundation  of  the  intended  hat,  the  carriage 
/,  with  the  blocks,  is  made  to  traverse  to  and  fro  in  lateral  directions  upon  rollers  at 
each  end. 

This  alternating  motion  of  the  carriage  is  caused  by  a  horizontal  lever  /  /  (seen  in 
the  horisontal  view  Jig,  942),  moving  upon  a  fulcrum  pin  at  m,  which  lever  is  attached 
to  the  carriage  at  one  extremity  n,  and  at  the  other  end  has  a  weighted  cord  which 
draws  the  side  of  this  lever  against  a  cam  wheel  o.  This  cam  is  made  to  revolve  by 
means  of  a  band  and  pulley,  which  turns  the  shaft  and  endless  screw  ^,  and  this 
endless  screw,  taking  into  a  toothed  wheel  r,  on  the  axle  of  the  cam  a,  causes  the  cam 
to  revolve,  the  periphery  of  which  cam  running  agunst  a  friction  roller  on  the  side  of 
the  lever  /,  causes  the  lever  to  vibrate,  and  the  carriage//,  attached  to  it,  to  traverse  to 
and  fro  upon  the  supporting  rollers,  as  described.  By  these  means  the  slivers  are 
laid  in  oblique  directions  (varying  as  the  carriage  traverses)  over  the  surface  of  the 
blocks. 

The  blocks  being  conically  fortned,  or  of  other  irregular  figures,  it  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  wind  the  slivers  with  uniform  tension,  to  vary  their  speed  according  to  the 
diameter  of  that  part  of  the  block  which  is  receiving  the  sliver.  This  is  effected  by 
giving  different  velocities  to  the  pulley  on  the  axle  of  the  conical  drum  s,  corresponding 
with  e.  There  is  a  similar  conical  drum  f,  placed  in  a  reverse  position  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  frame,  which  is  actuated  by  a  band  from  any  convenient  part  of  the  machine 
passing  over  a  pulley  u,  upon  the  axle  of  (.  From  the  drum  t,  to  the  drum  «,  there  is 
a  band  v,  which  is  made  to  slide  along  the  drums  by  the  guidance  of  two  rollers  at  the 
end  of  the  lever  L 

It  will  now  be  seen  that  when  the  larger  diameter  of  the  cam  wheel  o  forces  the 
lever  outwards,  the  band  t;  will  be  guided  on  to  the  smaller  part  of  the  conical  drum  t, 
and  the  larger  part  of  «,  consequently  the  drum  s  will  at  this  time  receive  its  slowest 
motion,  and  the  band  g  will  turn  the  blocks  slower  also ;  the  reverse  end  of  the  lever  /, 
having  by  the  same  movement  slidden  the  carriage  into  that  position  which  causes  the 
slivers  to  wind  upon  the  larger  diameter  of  the  blocks. 

When  the  smaller  diameter  of  the  cam  is  acting  against  the  side  of  the  lever,  the 
weighted  cord  draws  the  end  of  the  lever  to  the  opposite  side,  and  the  band  v  will  be 
guided  on  to  the  larger  part  of  the  cone  f,  and  the  smaller  part  of  the  cone  s }  con- 
sequently, the  quicker  movement  of  the  band  g  will  now  cause  the  blocks  e«  to  revolve 
with  a  corresponding  speed.  The  carriage/  will  also  be  moved  upon  its  rollers  to 
the  reverse  side,  and  the  sliver  of  wool  or  other  material  be  now  wound  upon  the 
smaller  parts  and  ends  of  the  blocks,  at  which  time  the  quicker  rotation  of  the  blocks  is 
required.  It  may  be  here  observed,  that  the  cam  wheel  o  should  be  differently  formed 
according  to  the  different  shaped  blocks  employed,  so  as  to  produce  the  requisite  move- 
ments of  the  lever  and  carriage  suited  thereto. 

It  only  remains  to  state  that  there  are  two  heavy  conical  rollers  w  ir,  bearing  upon 
the  peripheries  of  the  blocks  e  «,  which  turn  loosely  upon  their  axles  by  the  friction 
of  contact,  for  the  purpose  of  pressing  the  slivers  of  wool  or  other  material  on  the 
blocks  as  it  comes  from  the  doffer  cylinder  of  the  carding  engine,  and  when  the  blocks 
have  been  coated  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  sliver,  the  smaller  end  of  the  pressing 
rollers  is  to  be  raised,  while  the  cap  is  withdrawn  from  the  block.  The  process  being 
continued  as  before,  the  formations  of  other  bodies  or  caps  is  effected  in  the  manner 
iibove  described. 

After  the  caps  or  bodies  of  hats,  &c.  are  formed  in  the  above  described  machine,  they 
are  folded  in  wet  cloths,  and  placed  upon  heated  plates,  where  they  are  rolled  under 
pressure,  for  the  purpose  of  being  hardened.     Fig,  938  represents  the  firont  of  three 
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Amaceaaao,  the  top*  of  which  areeorered  with  >roa  plates  £i£.  Upon  these  pIntM, 
-wliich  «Te  hnieil  bj  the  furnace  below,  or  by  iteam,  the  bodies  vnpped  in  the  net 
dotbi  c  e  r,  ire  placed,  and  preaitrd  upon  bj  the  flapa  or  coven  d  d  d,  alidiog  Dpon 
gaide  rods,  lo  vbich  flaptl  traveniag  motion  ia  given,  bymeaoiof  ehaio*  attached  lo 
an  mllemaling  t>ar  e  e.  Thia  bar  is  moved  by  a  rotary  cranky  which  hai  ill  motion 
1>j  pntlcji  from  an;  aelnatiDg  power.  When  any  one  of  the  flaps  is  tnrnrd  up  to 
TvmoTc  the  bodies  from  beneath,  the  chains  hang  loosely,  and  the  flap  remains 
•t*tionary. 

These  eapaorhal  bodies,  afterhiving  been  hardened  in  the  manner  above  described, 
WMj  be  felled  in  the  uanal  way  by  hand,  or  they  are  felted  in  a  Mling  mill  by  the 
■auat  process  employed  for  milling  clotha,  except  that  the  hat  bodies  are  occssionally 
taken  nat  of  the  fulling  mill,  and  passed  between  rollers,  for  the  pnrpose  of  rendering 
tbe  fell  more  perfect 

Mr.  Cnrey,  of  Baaf'ird,  obtained  a  patent  in  October,  1834,  for  an  invention  of  certain 
BMhinery  to  be  employed  in  the  nunnfBClore  of  hats,  which  ia  ingeoioos  and  seems 
to  be  worihj  of  notice  in  this  place.    It  consists  in  the  adaptation  of  a  system  of  rollers, 
Cning  a  machine,  by  means  of  which  the^peralion  of  roughing  or  plaiting  of  hals, 
^^^  nay  be  performed ;  that  is,  (he 

beaver  or  other  fUr  may  be 
made  to  attach  itself,  and  wurk 
into  the  fell  or  hat  body,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  the  ordi- 
naij  manual  operations 

The  BCCompaoyiDg  draw- 
ings represent  the  machine  in 
several  views,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  constmction  of 
all  its  parts.  Fig.  944  is  a 
fhmt  elevation  of  the  machine  ; 
fig.  945  is  a  side  elevation  of 
the  same-,  fig.  946  is  a  longi- 
tudinal section  of  the  machine  j 
and  fig.  S47  is  a  transverse 
section ;  (he  similar  letters  in- 
dicating the  same  parts  in  all 
tbe  figures. 

Upon  a  briek  or  other  suit- 
able base,  a  furnace  or  fire- 
place a,  ia  made,  having  a  de- 
scending flue  b,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  away  the 
•make.  A  pan  or  shallow 
Teasel  t  c,  formed  of  lead,  ia 
placed  over  the  fumacei  which 
vessel  is  intended  lo  contain  a 
soar  liquor,  aa  a  aolution  of 
vitriolic  acid  and  witer.  On 
the  edge  of  this  psn  is  erected 
ft  wooden  casing  ddd,  which 
encloses  three  sides,  leaving 
the  fourth  open  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  access  to  the 
working  apparalos  within.  A 
series  of  what  may  be  termed 
lantern  rollers,  tee,  is  mounted 
on  axles  turning  in  the  side 
ca^ngs  ;  and  another  series  of 
similar  lantern  Toi\en,//f,  ii 
in  like  manner  mounted  above. 
Theae  lantern  rollers  are  made 
to  revolve  by  meani  of  bevel 
pinions,  fixed  on  tbe  end*  of 
their  axles,  which  are  turned 
by  similar  bevel  wheels  on  tbe 
bttral  ihiAa  9,  and  A,  driven  by  •  winch,  i,  and  getv,  as  shown  in  ^.944  and  94S. 

Having'  prepared  the  bodiai  of  (be  hats,  and  laid  upon  their  snr&ces  the  usual  coat- 
lip  at  bcrnver,  or  Miter  fur,  when  to  prepared  thej  are  to  b*  placed  between  hair 
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cloths,  and  these  hair  cloths  folded  within  a  canvas  or  other  suitable  wrapper.  Three 
or  more  hats  being  thus  enclosed  in  each  wrapper,  the  packages  are  seTeraily  put  into 
bags  or  pockets  in  an  endless  band  of  sackcloth,  or  other  suitable  material;  which 
endless  band  is  extended  over  the  lantern  rollers  in  the  machine. 

In  the  first  instance,  for  the  purpose  of  merely  attaching  the  furs  to  the  felts  (which  is 
called  slicking,  when  performed  by  hand),  Mr.  Carey  prefers  to  pass  the  endless  band 
kkk,  with  the  covered  hat  bodies,  over  the  upper  series //]/*.  of  the  lantern  rollers,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  disturbiog  the  fur,  which  might  occur  from  sub- 
jecting them  to  immersioD  in  the  solution  contained  in  the  pan,  before  the  fur  had 
become  attached  to  the  bodies. 

After  this  operation  of  slicking  has  been  effected,  he  distends  the  endless  band  AAA, 
over  the  lower  series  of  lantern  rollers  eee^  and  round  a  carrier  roller  /,  as  shown  in 
fig,  946;  and  having  withdrawn  the  hat  bodies  for  the  purpose  of  examining  them, 
and  changing  their  folds,  he  packs  them  again  in  a  similar  way  in  flannel,  or  oher 
suitable  cloths,  and  introduces  them  into  the  pockets  or  bags  of  the  endless  bands,  as 
before. 

On  putting  the  machinery  in  rotatory  motion  in  the  way  described,  the  hats  will  be 
carried  along  through  the  apparatus,  and  subjected  to  the  scalding  solution  in  the  pan, 
as  also  to  the  pressure,  and  to  a  tortuous  action  between  the  ribs  of  the  lantern  rollers, 
as  they  revolve,  which  will  cause  the  ends  of  the  fur  to  work  into  the  felted  bodies  of 
the  hats,  and  by  that  means  permanently  to  attach  the  nap  to  the  body  r  an  operation 
which  when  performed  by  hand,  is  called  rolling  off. 

A  varnish  made  by  dissolving  shellac,  mastic,  sandarac,  and  other  resins  in  alcohol, 
or  the  naphtha  of  wood  vinegar,  is  generally  employed  as  the  stiffening  and  water- 
proof ingredient  of  hat  bodies.  A  solution  of  caoutchouc  is  often  applied  to  whale- 
bone and  horse-hair  hat  bodies. 

The  following  recipe  has  been  prescribed  as  a  good  composition  for  stiffening  hats  : 
fonr  parts  of  shellac,  one  part  of  mastic,  one  half  of  a  part  of  turpentine,  dissolved  in 
five  parts  of  alcohol,  by  agitation  and  subsequent  repose,  witboat  the  ud  of  heat  This 
stiffening  varnish  should  be  applied  quickly  to  the  body  or  foondation  with  a  soft  ob- 
long brush,  in  a  dry  and  rather  warm  workshop;  the  hat  being  previously  fitted  with 
its  inside  turned  outwards  upon  a  block.  The  body  must  be  immediately  afterwards 
taken  off,  to  prevent  adhesion. 

Another  method  of  proceeding  is,  first  to  dissolve  the  gums  by  agitation  in  twice 
the  due  quantity  of  spirits,  whether  of  wood  or  wine,  and  then,  after  complete  solu- 
tion, draw  off  one  half  the  spirit  in  a  still,  so  as  to  bring  the  stiffening  to  a  proper 
consistency.  No  sediment  subsequently  appears  on  diluting  this  solution,  however 
much  it  may  be  done. 

Both  the  spirit  and  alkali  stiffenings  for  hats  made  by  the  following  two  recipes,  have 
been  tried  by  some  of  the  first  houses  in  the  trade,  and  have  been  much  approved  of:— 

Spirit  Stiffening. 

7  pounds  of  orange  shellac. 

2  pounds  of  gum  sandarac. 

4  ounces  of  gum  mastic 

Half  a  pound  of  amber  resio. 

I  pint  of  solution  of  copal. 

1  gallon  of  spirit  of  wine  or  wood  naphtha. 

The  shellac,  sandarac,  mastic,  resin,  are  dissolved  in  the  spirit,  and  the  solution  of 
copal  is  added  last 

Alkali  Stiffening. 

7  pounds  of  common  block  shellac. 

1  pound  of  amber  resin. 

4  ounces  of  gum  thus. 

4  ounces  of  gum  mastic 

6  ounces  of  borax. 

Half  a  pint  of  solution  of  copal. 

The  borax  is  first  dissolved  in  a  little  warm  water  (say  I  gallon) ;  this  alkaline 
liquor  is  now  put  into  a  copper  pan  (heated  by  steam),  together  with  the  shellac,  resin, 
thus,  and  mastic,  and  allowed  to  boil  for  some  time,  more  warm  water  being  added 
occasionally  until  it  is  of  a  proper  consistence. 

Hat-Dyeing. — The  ordinary  bath  for  dyeing  hats  employed  by  the  London  manu- 
facturers consists,  for  12  dozen,  of — 

144  pounds  of  logwood ; 
1 2  pounds  of  green  sulphate  of  iron,  or  copperas ; 
7^  pounds  of  verdigris. 
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Tba  Mpper  U  luiullj  made  of  a  (pmi-cyliDdrJcal  shape,  aod  should  be  surroanded 
'willi  ui  iron  Jacket  or  cue,  into  which  Etvam  may  be  admlNvd.  to  as  tu  raiif  thetem- 
prntture  of  the  interior  bath  to  190°  F  ,  but  an  higher,  atherwiiv  the  heal  la  apl  to 
affect  the  ttlffeniajt  varniah.  called  the  gum,  with  which  ihe  body  of  ibe  hut  has  been 
ImbtiML  The  logwood  having  been  introduced  and  digeiled  for  aomu  tinii-,  the 
eoppem  and  verdtgris  are  added  io  auccessive  quantities,  and  in  the  above  priipfininDit, 
■ioDg  with  everj  succesaiie  two  or  three  doicni  of  hats,  guspendtd  U[mTi  tbi'  dipping 
Bifhinc.  Each  Ml  of  habi,  after  beio);  eipnaed  to  the  bath  with  ocea^iioiial  airiiigi 
daring  40  minute*,  ia  taken  off  the  pega.  aod  [aid  out  upon  the  ground  to  be  more  coiii- 
plctclj  blackened  by  the  peroiidiaemenl  of  Ihe  iron  with  the  almotpbcric  oxygen.  In 
9  or  4  hoon  the  dyeing  is  completed.  \Vben  fully  dyed,  the  hats  are  well  washed  in 
r«nniiig  water. 

Mr.  Buflum  gtatea  that  there  are  four  principal  object*  aecompllihed  by  bii  patent 
iBTention  for  dyeing  bata ; — 

1.  In  the  operation  j 

i.   The  production  of  abetter  colour: 

3.  The  prevention  of  any  of  the  damages  to  which  bata  al 

4.  The  accompliahmenl  of  the  dyeing  proceal 
■Rul  melhoda,  and  cooaequently  lessening  the  in 
the  texture  of  the  hat 

Fig.  948  showa  one  method  of  constructing  the  apparatus,    a  a  is  a  semi  cylindrical 


e  liable  iu  the  dyeing ; 
n  a  murh  ahorter  time  than  by  flic 
irious  effects  of  the  dye  balh  upon 


llttped  copper  Teslel,  with  flat  ends,  in  which  the  dyeing  process  is  carried  on.  bbliil 
a  wheel  with  several  circular  rims  mnunted  upon  arms,  »bic)i  revolve  u;ion  an  axle  c. 
In  the  r>M  of  these  rinis  a  number  of  pegs  or  blocks  are  set  at  nearly  equal  di&tanL-es 
•part,  upon  each  of  whicb  pegs  or  blocks  It  is  intended  to  place  a  hat.  and  as  llie  wheel 
rtvulies,  to  paas  it  into  and  out  of  the  dyeing  liquor  in  the  vat  or  copper.  This  nh<  cl 
may  be  kept  revolving  with  a  very  slow  motion,  either  by  gear  counecling  its  aile,  e, 
vidi  any  moving  power,  or  it  may  be  turned  round  by  hand,  at  intervals  at  ten 
Binnles ;  whereby  the  bats  bnng  upon  the  pegs  will  be  alternately  imnii'raed  for  (he 
qMceof  teo  minutes  in  the  dyeing  liquor,  and  then  for  Ihe  same  apace  exposrd  m  the 
aOno-pberic  air.  In  this  way,  the  process  of  dyeing,  it  is  auppoBed.  may  be  greatly 
{Militated  and  improved,  aa  Ihe  oecaaioual  transition  from  the  dye  vat  intii  the  air, 
and  from  the  air  again  into  the  bath,  will  enable  the  oxygen  of  the  Blmaaphere  to 
Strike  the  dye  more  perfectly  and  CKpeditioualy  into  the  materials  of  which  the  hat 
ii  composed,  tban  by  a  continued  immersion  in  the  balh  for  a  much  longer  lime, 

A  variation  in  the  mode  of  performing  Ibis  ptiKeaa  is  suggested,  and  the  apparatus 
^.  S49  is  proposed  lo  be  employed,  a  a  ia  a  iquare  vat  or  vessel  conlainiDg  the  dye- 
ing liquor  ;  A  i  is  a  frame  or  rack  having  a  number  of  pegs  placed  in  it  for  faauEing 
the  hats  npoOi  which  are  about  to  be  dyed,  in  a  manner  similar  to  Ihe  wheel  above 
described.  This  frame  or  rack  ia  suspended  by  cords  from  a  crane,  and  may  in  that 
way  be  lowered  down  with  the  hats  into  the  val.  or  drawu  up  and  eipoeed  in  the  airi 
changes  which  may  he  made  every  10  or  20  miuulea. 

Hr.  William  Hodge's  patent  improvemenla  in  hat  dyeing,  partly  founded  upon  an 
iaveotion  of  Mr.  Bowler,  consist,  first  in  causing  every  alternate  frame  to  whicb  the 
ir  blocks  are  to  be  alUched.  lo  slide  m  and  out  of  grooves,  for  the  purpose 
!  easily  removing  the  said  suspenders  when  required.     Fig.  950,  represents  the 

inpraved dyeing  frame,  consisting  of  two  circular  rims,  a  a,  which  are  c ■-■"  " 

jR^T  at  top  and  bottom,  by  three  fixed  perpendicular  bars  oi 
Tvo  other  perpendienlar  frames,  e  ( 


^ le-work  b  bb. 

a  Ibe  former,  slid*  in  grooTea,  dddd. 


o8i 
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fixed  to  the  upper  and  lower  rims.  These  grooves  have  anti-fVaction  rollers  in  tbem 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  frames  c  r,  to  slide  in  and  out  more  freely.  The 
suspenders     or    substitutes    for 


952 


950 


951 


blocks,  by  these  means,  may  be. 
more  easily  got  at  by  drawing 
out  the  frames  c  c,  about  half 
way,  when  the  suspenders,  which 
are  attached  to  the  frames  with 
the  hats  upon  them,  may  be 
easily  reached,  and  either  re- 
moved or  altered  in  position; 
and  when  it  is  done  on  one  side, 
the  sliding-frame  may  be  brought 
out  on  the  other,  and  the  re- 
maining quantity  of  "  suspenders" 
undergo  the  same  operation. 

The  patentee  remarks,  that  it 
is  well  known  to  all  hat  dyers, 
that  after  the  hats  have  been  in 
the  dyeing  liquor  some  time,  they 
ought  to  be  taken  out  and  ex-  e  fij 
posed  to  the  action  of  the  atmo- 
spheric air,  when  they  are  again 
immersed  in  the  copper,  that 
part  of  the  hat  which  was  upper- 
most in  the  first  immersion,  being 
placed  downwards  in  the  second. 
This  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  uniform  and  regular  dye.  The  patentee's 
mode  of  carrying  this  operation  into  effect,  is  shown  in  the  figure :  e  e  are  pivots 
for  the  dyeing-frame  to  turn  upon,  which  is  supported  by  the  arms  f^  from  a  crane 
above.  The  whole  apparatus  may  be  raisea  up  or  lowered  into  the  copper  by 
means  of  the  crane  or  other  mechanism.  When  the  dyeing-fhune  is  raised  out  ot 
the  copper,  the  whole  of  the  suspenders  or  blocks  are  reversed,  by  turning  the  appa- 
ratus over  upon  the  pivots  e  e,  and  thus  the  whole  surfaces  of  the  hats  are  equally 
acted  upon  by  the  dyeing  material. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  when  the  dyeing-frame  is  raised  up  out  of  the  copper, 
it  should  be  tilted  on  one  side,  so  as  to  make  ^1  the  liquor  run  oat  of  the  hats,  as  also 
to  cause  the  rims  of  the  hats  to  hang  down,  and  not  stick  to  the  body  of  the  hat,  or 
leave  a  bad  place  or  uneven  dye  upon  it  The  second  improvement  described  b^  the 
patentee,  is  tiie  construction  of  "  suspenders,"  to  be  substituted  instead  of  the  ordinary 
blocks. 

These  <*  saspenders  "  are  composed  of  thin  plates  of  copper,  bent  into  the  required 
form,  that  is,  nearly  resembling  that  of  a  hat  block,  and  made  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  capable  of  contraction  and  expansion  to  suit  different  sised  hats,  and  keep  them 
distended,  which  may  be  altered  by  the  workman  at  pleasure,  when  it  is  required  to 
place  the  hats  upon  them,  or  remove  them  therefrom.  The  dyeing-fhmie  ntfy,  950, 
IS  shown  with  only  two  of  these  **  suspenders,"  in  order  to  prevent  confusion.  One 
of  these  suspenders  is  represented  detached  at  Jig»  951,  which  exhibits  a  side  view  ; 
undjig.  952,  a  front  view  of  the  same.  It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  figure,  that 
the  suspenders  consist  of  two  distinct  parts,  which  may  be  enlaiged  or  collapsed  by  a 
variety  of  means,  and  which  means  may  be  suggested  by  any  competent  mechanic. 
The  two  parts  of  the  suspenders  are  proposed  to  be  connected  together  by  arms  g  g^ 
and  at  the  junction  of  these  arms  a  key  is  connected  for  taming  them  round  when 
required.  It  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  front  view,  Jig.  952,  that  the  "  sus- 
penders "  or  substitutes  for  blocks  are  open  at  the  top  or  crown  part  of  the  hat ;  this 
IS  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  dyeing  liquor  to  penetrate. 

^  From  the  mixture  of  copperas  and  verdigris  employed  in  the  hat  dye,  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  an  ochreous  muddy  precipitate  results,  amounting  to  no  less  than  25  per  cent, 
of  the  weight  of  the  copperas.  This  iron  mud  forms  a  deposit  upon  the  hats,  which 
not  only  corrodes  the  fine  fiUments  of  the  beaver,  but  causes  boUi  them  and  the  felt 
stuff  to  turn  speedily  of  a  rusty  brown.  There  is  no  process  in  the  whole  circle  of 
oar  manufacturer  so  barbarous  as  that  of  dyeing  stuff  hats.  No  ray  of  chemical 
science  seems  hitherto  to  have  penetrated  the  dark  recesses  of  their  dye  shops.  ISome 
hatters  have  tried  to  remove  this  corrosive  brown  ochre  by  a  bath  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  and  then  counteract  the  evil  effect  of  the  acid  upon  the  black  dye  by  an  alkaline 
bath ;  but  with  a  most  anhappy  ^ect     Hats  so  treated  are  mott  deceptive  and 
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VDprofitable;  as  they  turn  of  a  dirty  brown  hue  when  exposed  for  a  few  weeks  to 
SBOshine  and  air. 

The  annual  value  of  the  hats  manufactured  at  present  in  the  United  Kingdom  is 
estimated  at  3,000,000/.  sterling. 

HAWTHORN,  {fipine  BlancheyYr.\  Weissdom,  Germ.)  Cratagusoxycanthoy  Linn. 
This  shmb  has  a  hard  whitish  wood,  but  as  it  is  small  and  difficult  to  work,  it  is  not 
mneh  used. 

HATESSINE.  A  borate  of  lime,  which  is  found  abundantly  on  the  western  coast 
of  America,  so  called  fW>m  its  discoverer.  It  has  been  introduced  for  use  in  our  glass 
irannfiustnre,  and  is  used  by  our  potters.    See  Bobax. 

HAZEL.  {Nouetier,  Fr. ;  Haiehtaude^  Germ.)  The  Corylua  aveliana,  a  small 
luderwood,  used  a  little  in  turnery  and  for  the  manufacture  of  toys. 

HAZEL.     A  north  of  England  term  for  a  hard  grit 

HAZEL  MOULD.     The  name  given  in  Uampbhire  to  a  light  loamy  soil. 

HEARTH  {Foyer,  Fr. ;  Heerde,  Germ.)  is  the  flat  or  hollow  space  in  a  smelting 
Ihmace  npon  which  the  ore  and  fluxes  are  subjected  to  the  influence  of  flame. 

HEARTHSTONE.  A  soft  stone  employed  for  whitening  door  steps,  &c.  A 
large  quantity  of  hearthstones  are  brouglit  to  London  from  the  quarries  at  Gud* 
stone. 

HEAT.  The  Force  or  Principle  upon  which  the  conditions,  relatively,  of 
■olid,  fluid,  and  aeriform  states  depend.  That  which  produces  the  sensation  of 
warmth. 

The  discussion  of  the  habitudes  of  heat  with  the  different  kinds  of  matter  belongs  to 
phyiico*chemical  science,  and  is  treated  of  in  Watts'  "  Dictionary  of  Chemistry.'* 
It  will  snffice,  in  this  place,  to  state  succinctly  those  laws  which  have,  more  directly,  a 
bearing  on  any  of  our  manufacturing  processes. 

Heat  and  motive  power  are  mutucUty  convertible^  and  heat  requires  for  its  production y 
amd  produces  by  its  disappearance^  motive  power  in  the  proportion  of  112  foot-pounds  fur 
each  Fahrenheit  unit  ofhieaU  — Rankine, 

This  unit  of  heat  has  been  established  by  Dr.  Joule  to  be  the  amount  of  heat  re- 
qaired  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one  pound  of  liquid  water  by  one  de/rree  of  Fahren- 
heit A  falling  weight,  or  any  other  mode  of  motion,  produces  a  dcflnitc  quantity 
of  heat  according  to  this  law. 

J[f  the  total  actual  heat  of  a  homogeneous  and  uniformly  hot  substance  be  conceived  to 
b§  divided  into  any  numbers  of  equal  parls,  tlie  effect  of  those  parts  in  causing  work  to  be 
performed  will  be  equal  —  Rankine. 

Or  in  other  words,  of  a  given  equivalent  of  heat,  from  whatever  source  produced, 
the  work  which  it  can  effSect  is  always  an  equal  and  constant  quantity. 

Heat  may  be  produced  by  friction,  as  we  see  in  the  development  of  it,  powerfully, 
in  the  axles  of  railway  carriages  insufficiently  lubricated.  By  the  attrition  of  two 
pieoes  of  wood  ignition  can  be  obtained. 

Heat  is  developed  in  the  mixture  of  bodies  of  different  densities,  such  as  spirits  of 
wine  and  water,  or  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  there  being  a  diminution  of  volume  in 
coKhcase. 

Heat  is  produced  by  many  conditions  of  chemical  combination,  in  numerous  cases 
■o  energetically  as  to  produce  intense  combustion  and  even  explosion. 

Heat  is  obtained  by  combustion  for  our  ordinary  manufacturing  processes,  and 
domestic  nsea.  This  j/i  a  chemical  union  of  one  body  with  another,  as  carbon  with 
oxygen ;  but  to  effect  this,  an  excitant  appears  necessary  or  a  continually  increasing 
excitement  of  the  energy  upon  which  heat  depends,  as,  the  application  of  flame  in 
one  ease  and  the  phenomena  of  spontaneous  combustion  in  another. 

Electricity  by  its  disturbing  power,  developes  heat,  and  this  all  important  force  is 
also  rendered  manifest  by  the  processes  of  vitality  (vital  or  nervous  force). 

Dr.  Joule  has  clearly  shown,  that  whatever  may  be  the  source  of  heat,  a  cer- 
tain fixed  elevation  of  temperature  is  produced  by  a  given  amount  of  mechanical, 
ehemical,  electrical,  or  vital  disturbance,  and  that  the  mechanical  value  of  the  cause 
prodncing  the  heat  is  exactly  represented  by  the  mechanical  effect  obtained. 

For  a  fhll  discussion  of  this  important  point,  see  the  Memoirs  of  Joule,  of  Thomson, 
and  of  Rankine,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  London  and  Edinburgh.  I'he 
applieations  of  heat  will  be  found  under  the  proper  heads.    See  also  Spheroidal 


HE  AT- REGULATOR,  or  Thermostat.  The  name  given  by  M.  Bonnemain  to 
an  ingenious  apparatus  for  regulating  the  temperature  of  his  incubating  stove  rooms. 
See  Incubation,  Aetipicial,  for  the  manner  of  applying  the  Heat- Regulator. 

The  eonstmction  of  the  regulator  is  founded  npon  the  unequal  dilatation  of  different 
netala  by  the  same  degree  of  heat.     A  rod  of  iron  x^fig,  953,  is  tapped  at  its  lower 
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end  into  a  brass  nut  y,  enclosed  in  a  leaded  box  or  tube,  terminated  above  by  a  brass 
collet  z.  This  tube  is  plunged  into  the  water  of  the  boiler,  alongside  of  the  smoke- 
pipe.  Fig.  954,  is  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  dial,  &c.  The  expansion  of  the  lead 
being  more  than  the  iron  for  a  like  degree  of  temperature,  and  the  rod  enclosed  within 
the  tube  being  less  easily  warmed,  whenever  the  hest  rises  to  the  desired  pitch,  the 
elongation  of  the  tube  puts  the  collet  z  in  contact  with  the  heel,  a,  of  the  bent  lever 
a,  6,  d ;  thence  the  slightest  increase  953 

of  heat  lengthens  the  tube  anew,  ^^^  ,,  „       .,  ^ 

and  the  collet  lifting  the  heel  of  ^..^      !-■  ^^^A^p^p*    a  ^  "    i^>tz4^    R 
the  lever,  depresses  the  other  end  '    ^     t-f^r^^^^aflLl  ^  ^IL^' 

d  through  a  much  greater  space, 
on  account  of  the  relative  lengths 
of  its  legs.     This  movement  ope- 
rates near  the  axis  of  a  balance-bar 
e,  sinks  one  end  of  this,  and  there* 
by  increases  the  extent  of  the  move- 
ment,  which  is  transmitted  directly 
to  the  iron  skewer  v.    This  push- 
ing down  a  swing  register  dimi- 
nishes or  cuts  off  the  access  of  air 
to  the  fire-place.    The  combustion 
is  thereby  obstructed,  and  the  tem- 
perature falling  by  degrees,  the  tube  shrinks  and  disengages  the  heel  of  the  lever.   The 
counterpoise  ^,  fixed  to  the  balance  beam  e,  raises  the  other  extremity  of  this  beam  by 
raising  the  end  d  of  the  lever  as  much  as  is  necessary  to  make  the  heel  bear  upon  the 
collet  of  the  tube.    The  swing  register  acted  upon  by  this  means,  presents  a  greater 
section  to  the  passage  of  the  air ;  whence  the  combustion  is  increased.    To  counter- 
balance the  effect  of  atmospheric  changes,  the  iron  stem  which  supports  the  regulator 
is  terminated  by  a  dial  disc,  round  the  shaft  of  the  needle  above  n^fig.  954 ;  on  turn- 
ing this  needle,  the  stem  below  it  turns,  as  well  as  a  screw  at  its  under  end,  which  raises 
or  lowers  the  leaden  tube.     In  the  first  case  the  heel  falls,  and  opens  the  swing  re- 
gister, whence  a  higher  temperature  is  required  to  shut  it,  by  the  expansion  of  the  tube. 
We  may  thus  obtain  a  regularly  higher  temperature.     If,  on  the  contrary,  we  raise 
the  tube  by  turning  the  needle  in  the  other  direction,  the  register  presents  a  smaller 
opening,  and  shuts  at  a  lower  temperature ;  in  this  case  we  obtain  a  regularly  lower 
temperature.     It  is  therefore  easy,  says  M.  Bonnemain,  to  determine  it  priori  the  degree 
of  temperature  to  be  given  to  the  water  circulating  in  the  stove  pipes.    In  order  to 
facilitate  the  regulation  of  the  apparatus,  he  graduated  the  disc  dial,  and  inscribed 
upon  its  top  and  bottom,  the  woi^s  Strong  and  Weak  heat 

Thermostat,  is  the  name  of  an  apparatus  for  regulating  temperature,  in  va> 
porisation,  distillations,  heating  baths  or  hothouses,  and  ventilating  apartments,  &c.; 
for  which  I  obtained  a  patent  in  the  year  1831.  It  operates  upon  the  physical  prin- 
ciple, that  when  two  thin  metallic  bars  of  different  expansibilities  are  riveted  or 
soldered  facewise  together,  any  change  of  temperature  in  them  will  cause  a  sensible 
movement  of  flexure  in  the  compound  bar,  to  one  side  or  other ;  which  movement 
may  be  made  to  operate,  by  the  intervention  of  levers,  &c,  in  any  desired  degree, 
upon  valves,  stopcocks,  stove-registers,  air- ventilators,  &c. ;  so  as  to  regulate  the 
temperature  of  the  media  in  which  the  said  compound  bars  are  placed.  Two  long 
rulers,  one  of  steel,  and  one  of  hard  hammered  brass,  riveted  together,  answer  very 
well  ;  the  object  being  not  simply  to  indicate^  but  to  control  or  modify  temperature. 
The  following  diagrams  will  illustrate  a  few  out  of  the  numerous  applications  of  this 
instrument : 

Fig.  955,  a,  6,  is  a  single  thermostatic  bar,  consisting  of  two  or  more  bars  or  rulers 
of  differently  expansible  solids  (of  which,  in  certain  cases,  wood  may  be  one)  :  these 
bars  or  rulers  are  firmly  riveted  or  soldered  together,  face  to  face.  One  end  of  the 
compound  bar  is  fixed  by  bolts  at  a,  to  the  interior  of  the  containing  cistern,  boiler, 
or  apartment,  aim  b^  whereof  the  temperature  has  to  be  regulated,  and  the  other  end 
of  the  compound  bar  at  6,  is  left  free  to  move  down  towards  c,  by  the  flexure  which 
will  take  place  when  its  temperature  is  raised. 

The  end  6,  is  connected  by  a  link,  b  d,  with  a  lever  d  e,  which  is  moved  by  the 
flexure  into  the  dotted  position  b  g,  causing  the  turning-valve,  air- ventilator,  or  re- 
gister, 0  n,  to  revolve  with  a  corresponding  angular  motion,  whereby  the  lever  will 
raise  the  equipoised  slide-damper  k  t,  which  is  suspended  by  a  link  from  the  end  e, 
of  the  lever  e  d,  into  the  position  k  k.  Thus  a  hothouse  or  a  water-bath  may  have 
its  temperature  regulated  by  the  contemporaneous  admission  of  warm,  and  discharge 
of  cold  air,  or  water. 
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Fig.  at,  a  Ac  il  a  thermnstBtic  hoop.  Imnierstd  hnrizontalljr  bencstbth<.«urrae«or 
tV  water  bath  of  a  will.  The  boop  is  GiinI  s(  a,  and  Ibe  two  itnda  b  c.  arc  conneclti! 
Iif  two  liokt  b  il,e  d,  vilh  a  stralgbt  sliding  rod  f/  A,  to  whii'h  tbe  hoop  will  give  nn 
endwisp    motion,    when    ilt    leiufernturc   id 

rod  d  A,  for  getting  the  lever  /  g,  whicb  ii 
fixL'd  on  ibe  axis  of  the  turaiitg-Talve  or  cock 
/,  Bt  any  desinrd  poEiiion,  bo  tbal  the  »nlvo 

n'  ■  "  may  be  opened  or  shut  at  any  deoired  Icm- 

peraturv,  correspond Iok  to  ihe  widening  of 

traction  of  (he  point  d,  towards  tlie  circDin- 
fereace  a  A  c  of  the  hoop.  9  A.  is  an  aie 
gradoaled  by  a  thcrraomeler.  after  the  icrew- 
piece  t  has  been  adjusted.  Tlirough  a  liolu 
at  h  the  guide-rod  pnssesi  i,  11  ibe  cold- 
water  cistern  i  i  f  k,  the  pipe  to  admit  cold 
water  i  f,  the  oterflow  pipe,  itt  whicb  (ba 
excess  of  liot  water  runs  olf. 

tiij.  9S7  shows  a  pair  of  ihcrmottalic  burs, 
bolted  fast  together  at  the  ends  a.  The 
free  cods  b.  c,  arc  of  unequal  length,  so  aa 
to  act  by  Ihe  cross  links  d.f.  on  the  slop- 
cock  e.  The  links  are  jointed  lo  tlie  handle 
of  the  turning  plug  of  the  cock,  on  opposite 
sides  of  its  centre;  whereby  ihai  plug  will 
bi  turned  round  in  proportion  10  Ihe  wideuing 
orainunicaling  with  the  stopcock. 

r,  dyeing,  or  any  other  chemical  ai 


a  water-bath  is  required  to 


cambined  thermostatic  bars,  hinged  togcthei 


lUiined  steadily  at  a  Icnipcmture  of  ISUT.: 


(the 

./,^^.  9SB,  be  placed  in  the  buth 
between  the  outer  and  inner  tesscls 
a,  b,  c,  d,  being  bolted  fast  to  the  inner 
TesBelatjri  and  have  ihrirslidingrixijl. 
connected  by  a  link  wiib  n  leTtr  fixed 
upon  the  turning  plug  of  the  stopcock  f, 
which  Introduc's  cold  water  from  a 
cistern  n,  through  npipc  m,  1.  h.  into  the 
bottom  part  of  Ibe  bath.  The  length 
of  the  link  must  be  to  adjusted  tbal  the 
flexure  of  the  bara,  when  they  are  at  a 
temperature  of  ISO°,  will  open  the  said 
stopcock,  and  admit  cold  water  to  pan 
into  the  bottom  of  tbe  biilh  through  the 
pipe  i  1.  whereby  bol  water  will  be  dis- 
placed at  the  top  of  the  bath  lliroujili 


pipe  a 


bath  may  be  regulated 
plun;  the  hot  oil  overflowing  from  q, 
inlo  »  refri|er»tory  wofm,  from  which  it  may  be  restored  to  the  oistcm  m.  When  a 
water  b«th  wbeaiedby  tbe  distributionof  a  tortuous  steam  pipe  through  it,  as  rn  op. 
it  will  be  neceasary  to  conaecl  Ibe  link  of  the  tberniostalic  bars  with  the  lever  of  the 
tDmipK  plag  of  the  steam-cock,  or  of  the  throttle  valve  i,  in  order  that  tbe  burs,  bj 
Ibeir  fleiure,  may  shut  or  open  the  steam  puasege  more  or  less,  according  aa  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  in  the  bath  shall  tend  more  or  less  to  deviate  from  the  pitch  to 
wbicli  the  appamtos  has  been  adjusted.  The  water  of  the  condensed  steam  will  pasa 
olTfrom  tbe  sloping  winding- pipe  i  no  />,  through  the  sloping  orifice  p.  A  saline  acid 
or  •lluline  bath  has  a  boiling  temperature  proportional  lo  its  degree  of  concentration, 
a>id  may  iherrfore  have  its  beat  regulated  by  immeraing  a  thennosial  in  it  and  coa- 
neeting  the  working  part  of  the  instrument  with  a  stopcock  i,  whieh  wilt  sdmit  water 
todilntr  the  bath  whenever  by  evaporation  il  has  become  con ceulrated,  ami  bus  acquired 
abigher  boiling  point  The  apace  for  the  bath.belweenthe  outer  and  inner  pans,  should 
tonimunicate  by  one  pipe  with  the  water  cistern  m,  and  by  another  pipe  with  a  safely 
'    «  which  the  bath  may  be  allowed  to  overflow  during  any  sudden  excess  of 


are  represeuled  io   1 


le  end  b;  nn  adjust'iDg  w 


id,  be,  ]•■ 
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and  parallel  wheD  cold,    a  b  c'a  a  guide  rod,  fixed  at  01 

e,  in  theslriiiigtVaine^c.  having  deep  guide 

grooves  al  the  sides.   /  g,  is  Ihe  work- 
ing-rod, which  moves  endnsys  when  the 

bars  d  d  d.  operate  by  beat  or  cold.     A 

square  register -plate  h  g,  niaif  be  affixed 

to  ihe  lod/g,  so  as  lo  be  moved  back vards 

aud   forwards   thereby,    according   to   the 

Yarialions  of  temperature  ;  or  the  rod  /  y, 

may  cause  the  circular  turning  air-register. 

t,  to  revolve  by  rack  and  wheel  work,  or  by 

a  chain  and  pulley.      The  register- pi  ate  A  j, 

or  tumJDg  register  >*,  is  situated  at  the  ceil- 
ing or  upper  part  of  the  chamber,  and  serves 

to  let  out  hot-air.      t,\i  a  pulley,  over  which 

a  cord  rune  Co  raise  or  lower  a  hot-air 

register  I,  which  may  be  situated  near  the 

floor  of  the  apartment  or  hot-bouse,  to  admit 

hot  air  into  the  room,     c  is  a  milled  head. 

for  adjusting  the  tbermostat,  by  means  of 

the  screv  at  t,  in  order  that  it  may  regulate  the  temperature  to  any  degree. 
Fig.  962  represents  a  chimney,  furnished  with  a/iyroslat,  sic,  HCtiog  by  1 

ft,  d,  e,  r,  on   a  damper  f  k  g.     The  more  eipansible  metal  ii  id  the  present 

supposed  to  be  on  (he  outside.       The  plane  of  the  damper-plate  will,  in  ibis 

turned  more  directly  into  the  passage  of  Ihe  draught  through  the  chimney  by 
of  temperature. 
Fig.  960  represents  a  circnlar  tnrning  register,  such  as  is  used  for  a  stove,  c 

giate,  or  for  ventilating  apartments;  it  is  t\irnislied  with  a  aeries  of  spiral  Ibi 
bars,  each  bar  being  fixed  fast  al  the  circumference  of  (he  circle  b,c,oflhe  fixed  plate 
oftheair-rcgister;  auddll  the  bars  act  in  concert  at  Iha  centre  a  of  the  gg^ 

taming  part  of  the  register  ;  by  their  ends  being  inserted  between  the     -| — ,„ 
teetb  of  a  small  piuion,  or  by  being  jointed  to  (he  central  part  of  the  tL 
larniog  plate  by  smsll  pins,  X 

Fig.^b9  represents  anotherarrangementofmythermostaCieapparatiil  11 
applied  to  a  circular  turning  register,  like  the  preceding,  for  ventilating  :< 
apartments.  Two  pairs  of  compound  bars  are  applied  so  as  to  act  in  J 
concerl.by  means  of  the  links  u  c,/i  c,  on  the  opposite  ends  of  a  short  lever  1^ 
vhich  is  fiit-d  on  the  central  part  of  Ihe  Cuming  plate  of  the  air-register,  u 
The  two  pairs  of  compound  bara  a  b,  are  fastened  (o  the  circumference  S 
of  (be  fixed  plate  of  the  turning  register,  by  two  sliding  rods  a 
which  are  furnished  with  adjusting  screws.  Their  motion  or  flexnre 
transmitted  by  (be  links  a  c  and  ft  c.  (0  (he  turning  plate,  about  it*  centre, 
for  the  purpose  of  shutting  or  opening  the  ventilating  aectorial  aper- 
tures, more  or  less,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  air  irhich  sur- 
rounds the  thermostatic  turning  register.  Ky  a^jniting  the  aerews  a  d,  and  ft 
turning  register  is  mode  to  close  all  its  apertures  at  anj  desired  degree  of  (empera- 
lure;  but  whenever  the  air  is  above  that  temperature,  the  flexure  of  the  compound  bars 
vrill  open  the  apertures. 

HE A.VE,  a  miner's  term,  expressing  the  dislocation  of  a  lode.  See  Fault. 
HEAVY-SPAB,  SULPHATE  OF  BARYTES,  or  CJLWS.*  (Spatti  peaant,  Tt.; 
Schmergpalh,  Germ),  is  an  abucdon  I  mineral,  which  accompanies  veins  of  lead,  silver, 
mercury.  Sec,  but  is  often  found,  also,  in  large  masses.  Its  colour  Is  usually  while, 
or  flesh  coloured.  Il  varies  from  translucent  to  opaque.  It  belongs  to  the  trimetric 
system,  but  it  occurs  in  many  crystalline  forms,  of  «hieh  the  cleavsge  it  a  right 
rhomboidal  prism.  Il  is  met  with  also  of  a  fibrous,  radiated,  and  granular  slrncture. 
Its  sp.  gr.  varies  from  *■!  to  47  H  =  2S  to  3-5.  It  bas  a  strong  lustre,  between 
the  fatty  and  Ihe  vitreous,  sometimes  pearly.  It  melta  aC  3i°  Wedgw.  into  a  white 
(ipaque  enamel.  Its  constituents  are  65'67  baryta,  and  34'3JI  sulphuric  acid  ;  bat  it  is 
wjmetimes  rendered  impure  by  oxide  of  iron,  silica,  carbonate  of  lime  and  alomina, 
and  commonly  by  sulphate  of  strontian.  It  is  not  acted  upon  by  acids  1  decrepitate* 
before  the  blowpipe  1  and  is  difficultly  fusible,  or  only  on  the  edges.  In  the  inner 
flame  Is  reduced  to  a  sulphoret.  and  the  globule  wheo  moistened  smells  slightly 
hepatic.  It  is  decomposed  by  calcinslion  in  contact  with  charcoal  at  a  while  beat, 
into  sulphuret  of  1»ryla  ;  from  which  all  the  baryta  salts  may  be  readily  formed.  It* 
chief  employment  in  commerce  is  for  adulCenitiug  white  lead  ;  a  purpose  which  it 
■  Theurm  Ciinihu  b«>napp1Inl  to  ihn  opuiiF  tniiilrs  vBrMj,of  so  Hrtbi  SfTsanDta.tDddlnr 


^. 
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rcidilj  serrM  on  account  of  its  density.  Its  presence  here  is  easily  detected  by  dilute 
SB-Hrie  acid,  which  dissolves  the  carbonate  of  lead,  and  leaves  the  heavy  spar.  It  is 
a.lso  a  useful  ingredient  in  some  kinds  of  pottery,  and  glass. 

The  following  were  thequantitiesof  barytes,  both  carbonate  and  salphate,  returned 
^o  the  Mining  Record  Office,  and  reported  in  Hunt's  Mineral  Statistics  for  1865; — 

Value. 

DmiiAM :  Fallowflcld 4,(»3l  4  S.nj'i  13  0 

Cumbiulaud:  Alston  Moor-        ....  rv4  13  .M)  0  0 

Shbopbhibi:  We»tnn ft7t  0  401  IH  0 

Snailbeach .V)  0  37  10  0 

Ovcnpipe.                 -        -        -        -  3*0  0  270  0  0 

Hope  Vallpy COO  0  4r^  0  0 

StipfTsUines     .....  .5  12  440 

Woiherton I.fW)  0  7^6  0  0 

ii,7M~9  47»i«5     r5~0 

Derbyshire,  the  Isle  of  Arran,  and  Ireland  produced  some  sulphate  of  barytes 
^liich  has  not  been  given  in  the  above  return. 

HECKLE  {Seran^  Fr. ;  HecheU  Germ.)  is  an  implement  for  dissevering  the  fila- 
ments of  flax,  and  laying  them  in  parallel  stricks  or  tresses.     See  Flax. 

HELIOGRAPHY  was  the  name  given  by  M.  Niepce  to  his  process  for  obtaining, 
through  the  agency  of  the  solar  rays  upon  plates  of  metal  or  glass  covered  with  resins, 
the  impression  of  external  objects.  The  process  has  been  employed  of  late  years  in 
nrepanng  lithographic  stones,  and  steel  or  copper  plates,  fur  receiving  photographic 
imprestions,  which  might  be  subsequently  printed  from.  The  name  heliography  is  a 
fkt  more  appropriate  one  than  photography ;  but  the  latter  has  become  too  permanently 
fixed  in  our  language  to  leave  any  hope  of  our  returning  to  the  former.    See  Phuto- 

ORAPHT. 

HELIOTROPE  is  a  variety  of  jasper,  mixed  with  chlorite,  green  earth,  and  diallage  ; 
occasionally  marked  with  blood  red  points  ;  whence  its  vulgar  name  of  hlood-stone. 

HEMATINE  is  the  name  given  by  its  discoverer  Chevreul  to  a  crystalline  sub- 
stance, of  a  pale  pink  colour,  and  brilliant  lustre  when  viewed  in  a  len.s  which  he 
extracf<Hl  from  logwood,  the  Hamatoxylon  Campechianum  of  botanists.  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  characteristic  principle  of  this  dye  wood.  To  procure  hematine,  digest  during 
a  few  hours  ground  logwood  in  water  heated  to  a  temperature  of  about  130°  Fahr.  ; 
filter  the  liquor,  evaporate  it  to  dryness  by  a  steam  bath,  and  put  the  extract  in 
alcohol  of  0*835  for  a  day.  Then  filter  anew,  and  after  having  inspissated  the 
alcoholic  solution  by  evaporation,  pour  into  it  a  little  water,  evaporate  gently  again, 
and  then  leave  it  to  itself  in  a  cool  place.  In  this  way  numerous  crystals  of  hematine 
will  be  obtained,  which  may  be  purified  by  washing  with  alcohol  and  drying. 

When  subjected  to  dry  distillation  in  a  retort,  hematine  affords  all  the  usual  products 
of  vegetable  bodies,  along  with  a  little  ammonia  ;  which  proves  the  presence  of  azote. 
Boiling  water  dissolves  it  abundantly,  and  assumes  an  orange-red  colour,  which  passes 
into  yellow  by  cooling,  but  becomes  red  again  with  heat.  Sulphurous  acid  destroys 
the  colour  of  solution  of  hematine.  Potash  and  ammonia  convert  into  a  dark  purple- 
red  tint  the  pale  solution  of  hematine  ;  when  these  alkalies  are  added  in  large  quantity, 
they  make  the  colour  violet  blue,  then  brown-red,  and  lastly  brown-yellow.  By  this 
time  the  hematine  has  become  decomposed,  and  cannot  be  restored  to  its  pristine  state 
l»j  neutralising  the  alkalies  with  acids. 

The  waters  of  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime  exercise  an  analogous  power  of  decomposi- 
tiOD ;  but  they  eventually  precipitate  the  changed  colouring  matter. 

A  red  solution  of  hematine  subjected  to  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  becomes 
yellow ;  but  it  resumes  its  original  hue  when  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  removed  by 
a  little  potash. 

The  protoxide  of  lead,  the  protoxide  of  tin,  the  hydrate  of  peroxide  of  iron,  the 
hydrate  of  oxides  of  copper  and  nickel,  oxide  of  bismuth,  combine  with  hematine,  and 
colour  it  blue  with  more  or  less  of  a  violet  cast 

Ueromtine  precipitates  glue  from  its  solution  in  reddish  flocks.  This  substance  has 
not  hitherto  been  employed  in  its  pure  state  ;  but  as  it  constitutes  the  active  principle 
of  logwood,  it  enters  as  an  ingredient  into  all  the  colours  made  with  that  dye  stuff. 

These  colours  are  principally  violet  and  black.  Chevruel  has  proposed  hematine 
••  an  excellent  test  of  acidity. 

HEMATITE  {Fer  Oligiate,  Tr.  %' Rotheixengteln,  Germ.)  is  a  native  reddish-brown 
peroxide  of  iron.  This  term  was  applied  to  this  ore  of  iron  by  the  ancients,  on 
•eooant  of  the  red  colour  of  its  prjwder,  from  &cfia  blood. 

This  species  includes  specular  iron  and  the  old  red  iron  ore  (see  Inoy,  Specular  ; 
MiCACBOUS).  *'  The  varieties  of  a  sub-metallic  or  non-metallic  lustre  were  included 
mder  the  names  of  red  hematite^  fibrous  red  iron,  or  of  soft  and  earthy  red  ochre ^  and 
when  coosiBting  of  slightly  coherent  scales,  svaly  red  iron  or  red  iron/roth  "  {Dana). 
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Dana  also  includes,  most  injudiciously  as  it  appears,  reddle  or  red  cfutik,  BJid  jaspery  day 
iron  ore,  with  some  others,  among  the  hematites. 

The  hematite  proper  occurs  in  a  remarkable  manner  at  Whitehaven  and  at  Ulrer- 
stone.  The  following  analysis  of  the  Whitehaven  ore  of  Cleator  Moor  by  Mr.  A. 
Dick,  shows  its  peculiar  character :  — 

Peroxide  of  iron 95*16 

Protoxide  of  manganese  -        -        -        ••         •        -      0*24 

Lime 0*07 

Phosphoric  acid       - trace 

Sulphuric  acid -        -     trace 

Bisulphide  of  iron    -------     trace 

Insoluble  residue 6*68 

10116 
Iron,  total  amount   -------     66-60 

The  following  analysis  of  the  Ulverstone  ore  is  by  the  same  chemist :  — 

Gillbrow  Ore, 

Peroxide  of  iron 86*60 

Protoxide  of  manganese  - 0*21 

Lime 277 

Magnesia        --------       i«46 

Carbonic  acid -         -      2*96 

Phosphoric  acid       -------     trace 

Sulphuric  acid  -        -        -        -  -        -0*11 

Insoluble  residue      -------       6 '55 

100-56 

Iron,  total  amount 60*55 

Another  ore,  that  of  Lindale  Moor,  near  UlTentone,  was  analysed  by  Mr.  J. 
Spiller. 

Peroxide  of  iron 94*23 

Protoxide  of  manganese 0*23 

Alumina         ..------       0'5l 

Lime 0*05 

Magnesia        ..------      trace 

Phosphoric  acid      ------  minute  trace 

Sulphuric  acid        -         -         -         -         -         -         -0  09 

Bisulphide  of  iron  -------       0*03 

Water,  hygroscopic  ..---.      0*39 

„       combined 0*17 

Insoluble  residue 6*18 

100-88 
Iron,  total  amount 65*98 

In  1857,  Whitehaven  district  produced  of  hematite,  323,812  tons;  and  in  1865, 
897,059  tons;  and  the  Lancashire  or  Ulverstone  district,  592,390  tons  in  1857,  and 
607,439  tons  in  1865. 

Some  of  the  Ulverstone  ore  is  smelted  with  charcoal  at  some  fbmaces  In  the 
district,  and  249,344  tons  at  the  Barrow  Hematite  works. 

The  Cleator  Moor,  Workington,  and  West  Cumberland  fximaces,  in  1865,  used 
214,433  tons  of  the  Whitehaven  iron-ore. 

All  the  remainder  was  sent  into  the  other  great  iron-making  districts  for  mixing 
with  the  argillaceous  carbonates,  and  other  ores  of  iron.    See  Ibon. 

HEMATOSIN.  The  red  colouring  matter  of  blood,  which  is  sold  in  a  dry  sUte 
for  making  Prussian  blue. 

HEMLOCK  SPRUCE.  The  Abies  Canadensis,  the  wood  of  which  has  been  used 
for  railway  sleepers,  and  is  employed  for  laths. 

HEMP.  (  Chanure,  Fr. ;  Han/,  Germ.)  A  plant  (Canno^usa/tva),  a  native  of  India, 
bat  has  been  long  introduced  into  Europe,  and  cultivated  extensively  in  Italy,  and 
in  Russia  and  Poland ;  a  small  quantity  has  been  cultivated  in  Suffolk,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, and  in  Ireland. 

Hemp  is  assorted  into  clean  hemp,  out-shot  hemp,  half  clean  hemp,  and  hemp  eodtila. 
According  to  M*Culloch,  a  bundle  of  clean  hemp  from  Russia  weighs  55  to  65  poods ; 
of  out-shot,  from  48  to  55  poods  ;  of  half  clean,  40  to  45  poods — the  pood  being  equal 
to  36  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

Manilla  hemp  is  the  produce  of  the  wild  banana,  Musa  textilis,  '*  It  is  known,** 
says  Mr.  Crauford,  in  his  history  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  *'  to  oar  traders  and 
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iTigiton  under  the  name  of  Manilla  rope,  and  is  equally  applicable  to  cables  and 
to  Kuiding  or  running  rigging." 

StTNN  and  JuTB  are  two  varieties  of  hemp.  Hempwis  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
kmekaiMck  for  towels  and  common  tablecloths,  and  of  the  low  priced  cloth  worn  by 
sigricaltural  labourers  The  largest  consumption  of  this  material  is  in  the  manu* 
fiurtare  of  sail  cloth  and  cordage. 


Hemp  imported  in  1863. 


Hqss 


IE 


It«lj- :  Sardinian  States  • 
Austrian  Territories     -        -        - 
Philippine  Islands        ... 

Ohina 

Ixidia,  Singapore,  Ceylon 

Vlnited  States — North  Atlantic  ports 

Other  parts 


Total 


Dressed. 


wts. 
28,175 


7,758 


5,432 


41,365 


Undrofsed. 


cwts. 

480,460 

6,832 

.5,321 

111,497 

311,621 

8,849 

37,760 

6,302 

8,335 


970,675 


Codllla  of 
Hemp. 


ewU.; 
3,367 


11,776 


4,674 


19,817 


Jute. 


cwts. 

m  m 

1,041,864 


1,208,849 
14,184 


2,264,897 


Bemp  imported  in  1864. 


Enaaia  ..---- 
Austrian  Territories  .... 
Philippine  Islands        .... 

China 

United  States:— 

North  Atlantic  ports 

South  Atlantic  ports  ... 

Brasil 

British  India:— 

Bombay,  Sinde         .... 

Madras    .-...- 

Bengal  and  Pegu      .... 

Singapore,  East  Stndts  Settlements    - 

F^raoee        - 

Cerlon  ..---- 
Other  parts 


Dressed. 


cwts. 
26,555 
19,129 
22,743 


Undressed 


Total 


2,250 


70,677 


cwts. 

512,430 

130,949 

161,200 

4,565 

6,902 

4,934 

51,342 

5,390 

16,973 

509 


321 
9,565 


905,080 


CodilU  of 
Hemp. 


cwts. 
1,108 
8,293 


18,628 
898 


6,004 


34,931 


Jute. 


cwts. 


15,030 

16,072 

386 

1,991,798 

1,265,317 

1,251 


3,250,854 


HEMP  SEED.    (Chhuvis,  Fr. ;  Hanfiaat,  Germ.)    The  seed  of  the  hemp  ;  it  is 

d  fbr  crushing,  for  its  oil,  or  as  food  for  birds. 

We  imported^  m  1663,  12,606  quarters  of  hemp  seed,  the  computed  real  value  of 
which  was  26,417/. ;  and  in  1864,  12,809  quarters,  value  26,828il 

HENBANE.  The  HyotcyamuM  niyer.  Henbane  is  a  plant  used  in  medicine,  from 
whleh  modem  chemistry  has  extracted  a  new  crystalline  yegetable  principle  called 
iyawijfuiiwt,  which  is  very  poisonous,  and  when  applied  in  solution  to  the  eye,  deter- 
mines a  remarkable  dilatation  of  the  pupil ;  as  belladonna  also  does. 

BDBNNA.    The  herb  used  fbr  dyeing  the  nails  in  the  East    See  Alkenna. 

HEPAR,  which  signifies  liver  in  LtUin,  was  a  name  given  by  the  older  chemists 
to  0ome  of  Uie  compounds  of  sulphur. 

HEPATIC  AIR.    Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 

HERMETICAL  SEAL  is  an  expression  derived  from  Hermes*  who  was  said  to 
he  the  parent  of  Egyptian  chemistry.    It  is  used  to  designate  the  perfect  closure  of  a 
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hollow  vessel,  by  the  cementing  or  melting  of  the  lips  of  its  orifice ;  as  in  the  case  of  a 
glass  thermometer,  or  matrass, 

HERNANDIA  OVIGERA.  Hemant  seeds,  some  of  which  are  imported  fh>m 
India  for  tanning. 

HERRINGS.  The  herring  family  belongs  to  the  order  Malacopterygiif  charac* 
terised  by  having  a  scaly  body  like  the  salmon,  and  no  adipose  dorsal  fin.  The 
herrings,  Clupea  Harengus,  are  a  well-koown  fish  inhabiting  the  deep  water  all 
round  the  British  Isles.  They  approach  the  shores  in  the  months  of  August  and 
September  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  their  spawn,  which  takes  place  in  October 
or  November.  At  this  period  they  are  caught  in  immense  numbers,  upwards  of 
20,000,000  fish  have,  it  is  said,  been  taken  off  Lowestoft  alone.  By  thus  destroying 
the  gravid  fish,  we  wantonly  destroy  one  of  our  most  important  fisheries.  The 
quantity  of  herrings  which  appear  on  our  coasts  are  becoming  less  and  less  each 
year  ;  and  unless  some  system  is  adopted,  this,  fish  will,  in  a  comparatively  short  time* 
become  extinct,  and  a  most  important  industry  be  destroyed. 

UESPERIDE^  or  AURANTIACEiE.  A  family  of  dicotyledonous  planto. 
They  are  trees  or  shrubs.  The  leaves  are  dark  green,  glabrous,  of  a  coriaceous 
texture,  and  dotted  with  numerous  transparent  points,  caused  by  .the  presence  of 
receptacles  filled  with  a  volatile  oil  which  communicates  the  odour  peculiar  to  the 
family.  The  species  are  numerous,  the  greater  number  originally  natives  of  the 
tropical  regions  of  Asia,  though  now  cultivation  has  spread  them  over  the  larger 
portion  of  the  globe.  The  flowers  are  usually  octoriferous ;  the  fruit  has  a  more  or 
less  acid  pulp ;  and  the  wood  is  generally  compact  and  valuable.  The  genus  Citrns 
contains  the  best  known  species  of  the  family.  Under  Citrus,  most  of  the  fruits 
are  referred  to.  The  fruits,  however,  of  several  other  genera  belonging  to  the  f».m\\y 
are  greatly  esteemed  in  the  countries  which  produce  them.  The  Wampa,  highly 
relished  in  China  and  the  Indian  Archipelago,  is  the  fmit  of  Cookea  punctata,  and 
considered  excellent.  The  Oeyle  marmelaa  is  used  in  medicine,  and  a  perfume  is 
prepared  from  the  rind  of  the  fruit,  which  is  itself  delicious,  and  acts  as  a  laxative. 

HESSONITE,  or  Essonite.     The  name  given  by  Hauy  to  cinnamon  stone. 

HICKORY.  The  Juglans  alba ;  white  walnut,  a  native  of  America.  There  are 
several  species,  all  natives  of  North  America,  and  growing  into  stately  trees.  The 
wood  of  the  hickory,  and  some  others  of  the  JuglanaacetE,  is  tough  and  strong,  there- 
fore it  is  used  for  making  shafts  and  springs  for  carriages,  such  screws  as  are  em- 
ployed in  bookbinders'  presses,  for  cogged  wheels,  and  many  other  purposes  where 
toughness  is  a  desideratum.  The  hickory  nuts  are  much  esteemed,  and  form  an 
article  of  trade.  The  heart  of  the  wood  is  often  red,  and  the  bark  has  been  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Bancroft  as  a  yellow  dye. 

HIDE.  (PeaUf  Fr. ;  Haut,  Germ.)  The  strong  skin  of  an  ox,  horse,  or  other  large 
animal.  The  lists  of  imports  below  will  show  to  what  an  extent  a  trade  in  the  skins  of 
animals  is  carried  on  with  this  country.  We  receive  hides  largely  from  Russia  and 
the  north  of  Europe.  From  America  there  are  also  large  quantities  brought  to  this 
country. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  hides  which  were  imported  in  1 863  and 
1864:— 


Hides  imported. 


L 


Not  tanned,  or  in  any  way  dressed  1 

—dry  J 

Not  tanned  &c. — wet  -        -        - 

Tanned,  not  otherwise  dressed 
Tawed,  or  in  any  way  being  dres- 1 

sed,  not  being  varnished  j 

Varnished,  japanned,  &c. 
Pieces,  raw,  undressed- 
Muscovy  or  Russia,  coloured  &c.  - 
In  any  way  dressed,  not  otherwise  ^ 

enumerated  / 


1863 


cwts. 


355,306 

667,518 

Ibf. 
2,804,118 

1,611,841 

701,595 

84,556 


Computed 
real  Value. 


4t 
1,235,642 
1,548,980 

110»353 

128,847 

192,740 

595 

10,913 

1,869 


1864 


cwts. 


672,431 

82,07 

lbs. 
3,701,264 

1,985,685 

605,073 

153,732 


Com  pitted 
real  value. 


1,023,072 
1,644.413 

141,446 

159,050 

165,635 

18J 

19,857 

894 
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HIPPOCASTANUM.     The  common  horse-chestnut. 

HIPPOPOTAMUS  TEETH.     See  Ivory. 

HOG'S  LARD,  or  Axungi;  the  latter  name  derived  from  the  use  to  which  it  was 
put  by  the  ancients,  i.  e.  to  grease  the  axle  of  a  wheel.  It  is  ohtained  from  all  the 
bog  tribe  (Sum  trro/a).  Hog*s  lard  is  largely  usid  in  the  manufacture  of  ointments, 
pomatum,  &e.  Its  proximate  analysis  gives,  according  to  Hraconnot :  Stearine  and 
margarine,  38;  claine,  62.  The  stearine  is  separated  and  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  candles,  and  the  elaine  sold  under  the  name  of  Lard  Oil. 

HOLLAND.  A  linen  fabric,  which  is  sold  when  unbleached  as  brown  holiand,  and 
which  is  used  when  bleached  for  finer  purposes.     See  Linen. 

HOLLANDS.     A  grain  spirit  manufactured  in  Holland. 

HOLLT.  (Le  Houx,  Fr. ;  Sterhpalme,  Germ.)  The  Ilex aqui folium  of  Linnocus, 
%  British  plant  Its  leaves  yield  a  yellow  colouring  matter  similar  to  that  obtained 
from  buckwheat  The  wood  is  as  white  as  ivory,  very  hard  and  Hue  grained,  and 
susceptible  of  a  high  polish ;  it  is  employed  for  many  purposes. 

HOMOGENOUS.  A  unifomii:y  of  structure  as  applied  to  metals.  Steel  is  said 
to  be  homogenous  when  tlic  particles  constituting  the  mass  arc  of  the  same  size  and 
ttroctnre  throughout. 


than  the  one  before,  and  C*1P  less  than  the  one  following,  thus  :  — 


Formic  acid        -        -     CMPO*     Propionic  acid        -     C«IPO* 

Acetic  acid  -        -     CMI*0'     Butyric  acid  -        -    CIPO*  &c.— C  G.  W. 

HONDURAS  MAHOGANY. —See  Madogant. 

HONES  AND  HONE  SLATES.  These  are  saty  stones  which  are  used  in 
straight  pieces  for  sharpening  tools  after  they  have  been  ground  on  rcfolving  giind- 
ilODet.    The  more  important  varieties  are  the  following  :  — 

The  Norway  Ragstone  which  is  the  coarsest  variety  of  the  hone  slates,  is  imported 
in  large  quantities  from  Norway.  In  Chamwood  Forest,  near  Mount  Sorrel,  in 
Leicestershire,  particularly  from  the  Whittle  Hill  quarry,  are  obtained  the  Charnley 
FortMt  Ston^,  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  substitutes  for  the  Turkey  oilstone,  aud  it 
ia  mnch  in  request  by  joiners  and  others.  Ayr  stone^  Snake  itone^  and  Scotch  tttone^  are 
used  especially  for  polishing  copper  plates.  The  Welsh  oilstone  is  almost  in  equal 
repute  with  the  Chamley  Forest  stone ;  it  is  obtained  from  the  vicinity  of  Llyn  Idwall, 
near  Snowdon,  and  hence  it  is  sometimes  called  Idwall  stone.  From  Snowdon  is  also 
obtained  the  cutler's  green  stone.  The  Devonshire  oilstones,  obtained  near  Tavistock, 
which  were  introduced  by  Mr.  John  Taylor,  are  of  excellent  quality,  but  the  supply 
of  them  being  irregular  they  have  fallen  into  disuse. 

The  German  razor  hone  has  been  long  celebrated.  It  is  obtained  from  the  slate 
mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  llatishon,  where  it  occurs  in  the  form  of  a  yellow 
rein  running  through  the  blue  slate,  var}ing  in  thickness  from  1  to  18  inches.  When 
quarried  it  is  sawn  into  thin  slabs,  and  these  are  generally  cemented  to  slices  of  slate 
which  serve  as  a  support  Sometimes,  however,  the  yellow  and  the  blue  slate  are  cut 
oat  naturally  combined.  There  are  several  other  hone  stones,  which,  however,  require 
no  paiticolar  notice. 

The  Turkey  oilstone  is  said  to  surpass  in  its  way  every  other  known  substance,  and 
it  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree  the  property  of  abrading  the  hardest  Eteel ;  it  is,  at 
the  same  time,  of  so  compact  and  close  a  nature  as  to  resist  the  pressure  necessary 
for  sharpening  a  graver,  or  any  instrument  of  that  description.  There  are  white  and 
Mack  varieties  of  the  Turkey  oilstone,  the  black  being  the  haidest,  and  it  is  imported 
in  somewhat  larger  pieces  than  the  white ;  they  are  found  in  the  interior  of  Asia 
Minor  and  arc  brought  down  to  Smyrna  for  sale. 

HONEY  (iVe/,  Fr. ;  Jlonig,  Gcriii.)  is  a  sweet  viscid  liquor,  secreted  in  the  nectaries 
of  flowers,  collected  by  the  working  bees,  and  deposited  by  thfui  in  the  waxen  cells 
of  their  combs.  Virgin  honey  is  tlat  which  is  collected  fh)m  a  hive,  the  bees  of  which 
have  never  swarmed,  the  common  honey  is  obtained  from  the  older  hives.  The  former, 
which  is  considered  the  best  is  whitish  or  pale  yellow,  of  a  granular  texture,  a  fragrant 
■mell,  and  a  sweet  slightly  pungent  ta<ite  :  the  latter  is  darker  coloured,  thicker,  and 
not  so  agreeable  either  in  tiste  or  smell.  Honey  would  seem  to  be  simply  collected 
by  the  bees,  for  it  consists  of  merely  the  vegetable  products,  such  as  the  sngara  of 
gmp^>  go™*  ^^^  manna,  along  with  mucilage,  extractive  matter,  a  little  wax, 
and  acid. 

Narbonne  honey,  the  flavour  of  which  is  so  much  admired,  owes  its  peculiarity  to 
the  flowers  on  which  the  bees  feed. 

Vou  II.  Q  Q 
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Trebizond  honey  has  been  long  celebrated  for  iu  intoxicating  qualities.  The  de- 
scription given  in  Xenopbon's  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  is  well  known.  Manj 
examples  of  poisonous  honey  are  on  record. 

Honey  is  collected  and  sold  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Britain,  particularly  in  the 
north-western  counties  of  Wales.  At  Wrexham  in  Denbighshire  there  is  an  annual 
fair,  called  the  "*  Honey  Fair."  Many  ale  breweries  employ  a  portion  of  honey  to  add 
strength  and  flavour  to  their  brewings. 

HONEY  COMB.    The  waxen  cells  of  the  bee.    See  Wax. 

HONEY-STONE  {MeUite,  Fr.  s  Honigstein,  Germ.)  is  a  mineral  of  a  yellowiah 
or  reddish  colour,  and  a  resinous  aspect,  crystallising  in  octahedrons  with  a  square 
base ;  specific  gravity  1*58.  It  is  harder  than  gypsum,  hot  not  so  hard  as  calc-spar ;  it 
is  deeply  scratched  by  a  steel  point ;  yery  brittle ;  affords  water  by  calcination ;  blackens, 
then  bums  at  the  flame  of  the  blowpipe,  and  leayes  a  white  residuum  which  becomes 
blue  when  it  is  calcined,  after  having  been  moistened  with  a  drop  of  nitrate  (^  cobalt 
It  is  a  mellate  of  alumina,  aud  consists  of : 


Mellitic  acid 
Alumina 
Water    - 


Klaproth. 


46 
16 
81 


100 


Wfihler. 


44-4 
14*5 
411 


1000 


The  honey-stone,  like  amber,  belongs  to  the  geological  formation  of  lignite.  It  haa 
been  hitherto  found  only  at  Artem  in  Tharingia  ;  at  Lusohits,  nearfiUin  in  Bohemia  ; 
and  near  Walchow  in  Moravia. 

HOP  {Houbhn^  Ft,  ;  Hop/en,  Germ.)  is  the  name  of  a  well-known  plant  of  the 
natural  family  of  Urticea,  and  of  the  Diaecia  pentandria  of  Linnsos.  The  female  flowers, 
placed  upon  different  plants  from  the  male,  grow  in  ovoid  cones  formed  of  oval  leafy 
scales,  concave,  imbricated,  containing  each  at  the  base  an  ovary  famished  with  two 
tubular  open  styles,  and  sharp  pointed  stigmata.  The  fruit  of  the  hop  is  a  small 
rounded  seed,  slightly  compressed,  brownish  coloured,  enveloped  in  a  scaly  calyx,  thin, 
but  solid,  which  contains,  spread  at  its  base,  a  g^ranular  yellow  substance,  appearing  to 
the  eye  like  a  fine  dust,  but  in  the  microscope  they  seem  to  be  roand,  yellow,  transparent, 
grains ;  deeper  coloured,  the  older  the  fruit  This  secretion  which  constitutes  the  use- 
nil  portion  of  the  hop,  has  been  examined  in  succession  b^  Ive8»  Planche,  Payen,  and 
Chevallier.  A  pretty  full  account  of  the  results  of  their  researches  in  treating  of 
the  hop  is  given  in  the  article  Beeb. 


Number  of  Acres  under  the  Cultivation  (fHopt  in  England, 


1807 

a8.218 

1813 

39.521 

1819 

51,014 

1835 

46,718 

1831 

47.139 

1837 

56.333 

1808 

38,486 

1814 

40,571    , 

1830 

50,148 

1826 

50.471 

1833 

47,101 

1838 

66.045 

1809 

38.367 

1815 

43,15) 

1821 

45,663 

1837 

49,485 

1833 

49,187 

1839 

52,805 

1810 

38.265 

1816 

44,219 

1823 

43,766 

1828 

48,365 

1834 

61.273 

1840 

44.805 

1811 

38.401 

1817 

46,493 

H23 

41.458 

1829 

46,135 

1835 

63,816 

1841 

46,769 

1813 

88.700 

1818 

48,593 

1824 

43.449 

1830 

46.736 

1836 

66,482 

Hop  Duties  of  particular  Disiriets, 


1841. 

1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

£       a.    d. 

£       a.    d. 

£       $.    d. 

£       t.    d. 

Rochester       ... 

61.490    3    8 

68,813    4    7 

63.407    8    3 

b\JX^    5    0 

<  anterbury     ... 

33,960  14  10 

31,019  13    6 

91,158  15    8 

86.591     6    3 

Siuspx     -       .       .       . 

38,086  13  10 

43,S6l  10    0 

37.303    S    I 

64304    5  11 

Worceiter       -       -       . 

12,076  19    8 

19,825    3  11 

17.409    6    4 

9,091     1     9 

Pariiham         ... 

7,702  10    3 

11.678  18    4 

10,060    0    4 

6.435    5  11 

Kt»cx       .... 

977    3    0 

2.050  19  11 

804    6    3 

North  Clays    ... 

1.159    7  10 

1,724    3    7 

770    7    0 

1.684  17    4 

Sundries  .... 

705    8    7 

303  14    8 

889  16    6 

' 

146,159    1     7 

169,776    6    0 

140,333  17    8 

168.003  18    3 
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HORDEINE  18  the  name  given  by  Proust  to  the  peculiar  starchy  matter  of  barley. 
It  leems  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  starch,  lignine,  and  husks,  "which  constitute  barley 

HORDEUM  VULG  ARE.     Barley,  which  see. 

HORN  (Eng.  and  Germ.;  Bois,  Come,  Fr.),  particularly  of  oxen  cows,  goats,  and 

ibcep,  is  a  substance  soft,  tough,  semi-transparent,  and  susceptible  of  being  cut  and 

Mened  into  a  ?ariety  of  forms;  it  is  this  property  that  distinguishes  it  from  bone. 

Toitle  or  tortoise  shell  seems  to  be  of  a  nature  similar  to  horn,  but  instead  of  being 

of  m,  nnifomi  colour,  it  is  variegated  with  spots.    See  Toutoise  Shell. 

3£r.  Aikin  (7rfl«».  Soc.  of  Arts)  remarks,  "  In  the  English  language  we  have  only 

one  word  to  express  two  quite  diflferent  substances ;  namely,  the  branched  bony  horns 

of  tbe  ftag  genus,  and  the  simple  laminated  horns  of  the  ox  genus,  and  other  kindred 

Acnera.     The  bony  horns  are  called  in  the  French  buis,  from  their  likeness  to  the 

onmch  of  a  tree ;  they  are  annually  renewed.     I'he  other  horn,  to  which  the  French 

appropriate  the  term  rorn^,  is  found  on  the  ox,  the  antelope,  the  goat,  and  sheep  kinds.** 

The  valoable  properties  of  horn  render  it  susceptible  of  bein^  employed  In  n  variety 

of  works  fit  for  the  turner,  snuff-box,  and  comb  maker.     The  means  of  softening 

the  bom  need  not  be  described,  as  it  is  well  known  to  be  by  heat ;  but  those  of  cutting, 

poliiihing,  and  soldering  it,  so  as  to  make  plates  of  larg«>  dimensions,  suitable  to 

mnn  a  variety  of  articles,  may  hj  detailed.     The  kind  of  horn  to  be  preferred  is 

tluLl  of  goats  and  sheep,  from  its  being  whiter  and  more  transparent  than  the  horn 

of  any  other  animals.     When  horn  is  wanted  in  sheets  or  plates,  it  must  be  steei)ed 

in  water,  in  order  to  separate  the  pith  from  the  kernel,  for  about  fifteen  duys  in 

snmmer,  and  a  month  in  winter  ;  and  after  it  is  soaked,  it  must  be  taken  out  by  one 

end,  well  shaken  and  rubbed  in  order  to  get  off  the  pith  ;  after  which  it  must  l>e  put 

for  half  an  hour  into  boiling  wate:*.  then  taken  out,  and  the  surface  sawed  even 

lengthways;  it  most  again  be  put  into  the  boiling  water  to  soften  it,  so  as  to  rend.'r  it 

capable  of  separating  ;  then,  with  the  help  of  a  small  iron  chisel,  it  can  be  divided  into 

sheets  or  leaves.    The  thick  pieces  will  form  three  leaves,  those  ^hich  are  thin  will 

form  only  two,  whilst  young  horn,  which  is  only  one  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  will 

form  only  one.    These  plates  or  leaves  must  again  be  put  into  boiling  water,  and 

when  they  are  soflBciently  soft,  they  must  be  scraped  with  a  sharp  cutting  instrument, 

to  render  those  parts  that  are  thick  even  and  uniform  ;  they  must  be  put  once  more 

into  the  boiling  water,  and  finally  carried  to  the  press. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  press  employed,  there  must  be  a  strong  block,  in  which  is 
formed  a  cavity,  of  nine  inches  square,  and  of  a  proportionate  depth ;  the  sheets  of  horn 
are  to  be  laid  within  this  cavity,  in  the  following  manner:  at  the  bottom,  first  JEi  sheet  of 
hot  iron,  npon  this  a  sheet  of  horn,  next  again  a  sheet  of  hot  iron,  and  so  on,  taking 
care  to  place  at  the  top  a  plate  of  iron  even  with  the  last  The  press  mtist  then  b« 
Mrewed  down  tight. 

There  is  a  more  expeditious  process,  at  least  in  part,  for  reducing  the  liorn  into 
sheets,  when  it  is  wanted  very  even.  After  having  sawed  it  with  a  very  fine  and 
sharp  saw,  the  pieces  must  be  put  into  a  copper  made  on  purpose,  and  there  boiled 
ontil  sufficiently  soft,  so  as  to  be  able  to  be  split  with  pincers ;  the  sheets  of  horn  inust 
then  be  put  in  the  press  where  they  are  to  be  placed  in  a  strong  vice,  the  chaps  of 
which  are  of  iron  and  larger  than  the  sheets  of  horn,  and  the  vice  must  be  screwed  as 
quick  and  tight  as  possible ;  let  them  cool  in  the  press  or  vice,  or  it  is  as  well  to 
plunge  the  whole  into  cold  water.  The  last  mode  is  preferable,  because  the  horn 
does  not  shrink  in  cooling.  Now  draw  out  the  leaves  of  horn,  and  introduce  other 
horn  to  undergo  the  same  process.  The  horn  so  enlarged  in  pressing,  is  to  be 
submitted  to  the  action  of  the  saw,  which  ought  to  be  set  in  an  iron  frame,  if  the  horn 
is  wanted  to  be  cut  with  advantage,  in  sheets  of  any  desired  thickness,  which  cannot 
be  done  without  adopting  this  mode.  The  thin  sheets  thus  produced  must  be  kepi 
constantly  very  warm  between  plates  of  hot  iron  to  preserve  their  softness ;  evrry 
leaf  being  loaded  With  a  weight  heavy  enough  to  prevent  its  warping.  To  join  the 
edges  of  these  pieces  of  horn  together,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  strong  iron  moulds 
Miited  to  the  ehape  of  the  article  wanted,  and  to  place  the  pieces  in  contact  with 
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copper-plates  or  with  polished  metal  surfaces  against  them ;  when  this  is  done,  the 
whole  is  to  he  put  into  a  vice  and  screwed  up  tight,  then  plunged  into  hoiling  water, 
and  after  some  time  it  is  to  he  removed  from  thence  and  immersed  in  cold  water.  The 
edges  of  the  horn  will  be  thus  made  to  cement  together  and  become  perfectly  united. 

To  complete  the  polish  of  the  horn,  the  surface  must  be  rubbed  with  the  subnitrate 
of  bismuth  by  the  palm  of  the  hand.  The  process  is  short,  and  has  this  advantage,  that 
it  makes  the  horn  dry  promptly. 

When  it  is  wished  to  spot  the  horn  in  imitation  of  tortoise  shell,  metallic  solutions 
must  be  employed  as  follows  :  —  To  spot  it  red,  a  solution  of  gold  in  aqua  regia  must 
he  employed ;  to  spot  it  black,  a  solution  of  silver  in  nitric  acid  must  be  used  ;  and 
for  brown,  a  hot  solution  of  mercury  in  nitric  acid.  The  right  side  of  the  horn  must 
be  impregnated  with  these  solutions,  and  they  will  assume  the  colours  intended.  The 
brown  spots  can  be  produced  on  the  horn  by  means  of  a  paste  made  of  red  lead,  with 
a  solutiou  of  potash,  which  must  be  put  in  patches  on  the  horn,  and  subjected  some 
time  to  the  action  of  heat  The  deepness  of  the  brown  shades  depends  upon  the 
quantity  of  potash  used  in  the  paste,  and  the  length  of  time  the  mixture  lies  on  the 
horn.  A  decoction  of  Brazil  wood,  or  a  solution  of  indigo,  in  sulphuric  acid,  or  a  de* 
coction  of  saffron  and  Barbary  wood  may  also  be  used.  After  having  employed  these 
materials,  the  horn  may  be  left  for  half  a  day  in  a  strong  solution  of  vinegar  and  alum. 

In  France,  Holland,  and  Austria,  the  comb-maker  and  hom-tumers  use  the  clip- 
pings of  horn—which  are  of  a  whitish  yellow — and  tortoise-shell  skins,  out  of  which 
they  make  snuff-boxes,  powder-horns,  and  many  curious  and  handsome  things.  They 
first  soften  the  horn  and  shell  in  boiling  water,  so  as  to  be  able  to  submit  them  to  the 
press  in  iron  moulds,  and  by  means  of  heat  they  form  them  into  one  mass.  The  degree 
of  heat  necessary  to  join  the  horn  clippings  must  be  stronger  than  that  for  shell  skins, 
and  it  can  only  be  found  out  by  experience.  The  heat  must  not,  however,  be  too 
great,  for  fear  of  scorching  the  horn  or  shell  Considerable  care  is  required  in 
these  operations,  not  to  touch  the  horn  with  the  fingers,  or  with  any  greasy  body, 
because  the  grease  will  prevent  the  perfect  joining.  Wooden  instruments  should 
be  used  to  move  them,  while  they  are  at  the  fire,  and  for  carrying  them  to  the  moulds. 

Iti  making  a  ring  of  horn  for  bell-pulls,  &c.,  the  required  piece  is  to  be  first  cutout 
in  the  flat  of  its  proper  dimensions,  and  nearly  in  the  snape  of  a  horse-shoe ;  it  is  then 
pressed  in  a  pair  of  dies  to  give  its  surface  the  desired  pattern ;  but  previous  to  the  pres- 
sure, both  the  piece  of  horn  and  the  dies  are  to  be  heated  ;  the  piece  of  horn  is  to  be 
introduced  between  the  dies,  squeezed  in  a  vice,  and  when  cold,  the  impression  or 
pattern  will  be  fixed  upon  the  horn.  One  particular  condition,  however,  is  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  construction  of  the  dies,  fbr  forming  a  ring.  They  are  to  be  so  made 
that  the  open  ends  of  the  horse-shoe  piece  of  horn,  after  being  pressed,  shall  have  at 
one  end  a  nib,  and  at  the  other  a  recess  of  a  dovetailed  form,  corresponding  to  each 
other;  and  the  second  operation  in  forming  this  ring  of  horn  is  to  heat  it,  and  place  it 
in  another  pair  of  dies,  which  shall  bring  its  open  ends  together,  and  cause  the  dove- 
tailed joints  to  be  locked  fast  into  each  other,  which  completes  the  ring,  and  leaves  no 
appearance  of  the  junction. 

In  forming  the  handles  of  table  knives  and  forks,  or  other  things  which  require  to  be 
made  of  two  pieces,  each  of  the  two  pieces  or  sides  of  the  handle  is  formed  in  a  sepa- 
rate pair  of  dies ;  the  one  piece  is  made  with  a  counter-sunk  groove  along  each  side, 
and  the  other  piece  with  corresponding  leaves  or  projecting  edges.  When  these  two 
pieces  are  formed,  by  first  being  cut  out  of  the  flat  horn,  then  pressed  in  the  dies 
in  a  heated  state,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  pattern,  the  two  pieces  are  again 
heated  and  put  together,  the  leaves  or  edges  of  the  one  piece  dropping  into  the 
counter  sunk  grooves  of  the  other  piece,  and  being  introduced  between  another  pair  of 
heated  dies,  the  joints  are  pressed  together  and  the  two  pieces  formed  into  one  handle. 

In  making  the  knobs  for  drawers  which  have  metal  stems  or  pins  to  fasten  them  into 
the  furniture,  the  face  of  the  knob  is  to  be  first  made  in  a  die,  as  above  described,  and 
then  the  back  part  of  the  knob  with  a  hole  in  it ;  a  metal  disc  plate  of  iron  is  next  pro- 
vided, in  which  the  metal  stem  or  screw  pin  is  fixed,  and  the  stem  being  passed  through 
the  aperture  in  the  back  piece,  and  the  two,  that  is,  the  back  and  front  pieces  of  horn 
put  together,  they  are  then  heated  and  pressed  in  dies  as  above  described ;  the  edge  of 
the  back  piece  falling  into  the  counter-sunk  groove  of  the  front  piece,  while  by  the 
heat  they  are  perfecUy  cemented  together. 

Mr.  J.  James  has  contrived  a  method  of  opening  up  the  horns  of  cattle,  by  which  he 
avoids  the  risk  of  scorching  or  frizzling,  which  is  apt  to  happen  in  heating  them  over  an 
open  fire.  He  takes  a  solid  block  of  iron  pierced  with  a  conical  hole,  which  is  fitted 
With  a  conical  iron  plug,  heats  them  in  a  stove  to  the  temperature  of  melting  lead,  and 
having  previously  cut  up  the  horn  lengthwise  on  one  side  with  a  saw,  he  inserts  its 
narrow  end  into  the  hole,  and  drives  the  plug  into  it  with  a  mallet  By  the  heat  of 
the  irons,  the  horn  gets  so  softened  in  the  course  of  about  a  minnte,  as  to  bear  flatting 
out  in  the  usual  way. 
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HORNBEAM.  The  Carpinus  betulus,  sometimes  called  the  yoke-elm.  It  is 
a  stringy  and  tough  wood,  which  grows  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  and  which  is  imported 
from  America.  It  is  nsed  by  millwrights  for  the  cogs  of  wheels,  also  for  skittles,  and 
for  mallets. 

HORNBLENDE.  {Ampkibok,  Fr. ;  IlomMcMfe,  Germ.)  The  term  hornblende, 
restricted  originally  to  certain  dark-coloured  lamellar  minerals  occuring  chiefly  in 
sjreaite  and  greenstone,  was  afterwards  considerably  extended  in  its  application,  and 
at  present  includes  a  large  number  of  minerals  allied  to  the  original  hornblendes  in 
crfstalline  form,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  chemical  composition  ;  but  never- 
theless differing  widely  fh>m  the  typical  hornblendes,  not  only  in  colour,  density,  and 
other  physical  characters,  but  also  in  their  mode  of  occurrence.  The  necessity  for 
ntmping  these  minerals  together  was  first  recognised  by  the  French  crystallosrapher 
Haiij,  who  proposed  to  name  the  entire  species  amphibole^  and  to  retain  Werner's 
term  hormblenJe  only  for  the  common  Tarieties ;  a  nomenclature  still  adhered  to  in 
France. 

The  typical  hornblendes  crystallize  in  forms  belonging  to  the  oblique  system,  and 
present  a  perfiect  prismatic  cleavage;  whilst  other  varieties  occur  in  a  columnar, 
tilyroas,  lamellar,  or  granular  condition.  The  hardness  is  tolerably  constant,  being 
slightly  below  that  of  felspar;  but  the  specific  gravity  varies  with  the  chemical 
composition.  All  the  hornblendes  are  anhydrous  silicates  of  various  protoxide  bases, 
■soaJly  lime,  magnesia,  and  protoxide  of  iron  ;  these  bases  being  capable  of  replacing 
one  another  in  chemical  combination,  without  affecting  the  crystalline  form  of  the 
compound.  Many  of  the  ferruginous  varieties  contain  alumina,  the  amount  of  which 
may  rise  to  upwards  of  15  per  cent.  :  the  condition  in  which  this  compound  exists  in 
koniblende  is  by  no  means  well  ascertained,  but  it  is  usually  supposed  to  replace  the 
ailica,  the  compounds  being  thus  regarded  as  silico-aluminates.  In  many  varieties, 
flnorine  occurs  to  the  ettent  of  2  or  3  per  cent.,  and  exists  probably  as  a  silieo- 
flaoride  of  calcium  and  magoesiutli.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  ciSrtain  bot'nblendes 
also  contain  titanic  tcid. 

On  the  chemical  composition  of  the  hornblende  depends  to  a  great  extent  the 
general  character  of  the  mineral ;  thus,  those  varieties  which  contain  only  lime  and 
magnesia  have  always  a  white  or  very  pale  colour  and  ft  lo#  specific  gravity,  some- 
times not  higher  than  2*9  ;  while  before  the  blowpipe  they  fuse  to  a  nearly  coloarle^ 
glass.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ferruginous  hornblendes  have  a  dark -green  or  black 
coloar,  a  much  higher  density,  often  reaching  d'4 ;  and  are  fusible  with  greater 
fiicility,  producing  a  glHss  more  or  less  deeply  coloured.  The  iron  homblendeSf 
again,  are  partially  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  Mid,  which  has  scarcely  any  effect 
on  the  other  Tarieties.  When  exceedingly  rich  in  iron,  the  mineral  affects  thn 
magnetic  needle. 
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These  differences  of  composition,  and  the  corresponding  diversity  of  physical 
characters,  have  given  rise  to  numerous  varieties,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most 
important  : — 

Tremditef  so  named  from  the  Swiss  yalley  of  Tremola,  is  a  silicate  of  magnesia 
and  lime,  containing  silica,  5887;  magnesia,  2d'19  ;  lime,  11*00;  alamina,  r77« 
99*83  {RammeUberg).  It  occurs  usually  in  slender-columnar  or  flat-bladed  crystals 
of  a  white,  grey,  or  pale  green  colour  ;  and  of  spec.  grav.  2*93.  The  crystals  are 
commonly  embedded  in  Dolomite  or  granular  limestone,  as  at  St.  Gotthaid  in 
Switzerland,  and  Glen  Tilt  in  Scotland.  Other  localities  are  the  Tyrol,  the  Bannat, 
Wermland  in  Sweden,  New  England,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  and  other  of  the 
United  States.  Tremolite  forms  the  amphibole  blanche  of  French  mineralogists. 
Grammatite  and  CalamiU  are  Swedish  varieties,  whilst  Raphilite  is  a  Canadian 
tremolite,  presenting  an  asbestiform  structure.  Many  of  the  fibrous  hornblendes 
separate  on  decomposition  into  fibres  more  or  less  delicate,  and  thus  form  varieties  of 
Asbestos,  which  see. 

The  occasional  presence  of  protoxide  of  iron  in  certain  tremolites  furnishes  a 
passage  to  the  variety  of  hornblende  called  aclinolite,  the  actinote  or  amphiboU  verie  of 
the  French,  the  StrahUtein  or  ray-stone  of  the  Germans.  It  occurs  in  slender 
columnar  crystals,  often  disposed  in  radiated  groups,  and  presenting  a  high  lustre, 
and  leek -green  or  black-green  colour.  Its  spec  grav.  is  about  3.  A  typical  actino- 
lite  from  the  Zillerthal  yielded  to  Rammelsberg's  analysis — silica,  55*50;  magnesia, 
22'56  ;  lime,  13*46;  protoxide  of  iron,  6-25  =  97*77.  Actinolite  is  found  chiefly  ire 
talcose  schist,  serpentine,  and  other  magnesian  rocks:  in  Cornwall  it  occurs  at 
the  Lizard,  and  at  Botaliack  and  other  VVestem  mines.  Among  foreign  localities 
may  be  mentioned— Greiner  in  the  Zillerthal,  St  Gotthard,  Salxburg,  Sweden, 
Norway,  &c. 

Anthophyllite  is  a  ^ey  or  clove-brown  fibrous  or  lamellar  hornblende,  occurring  in 
Norway,  Greenland,  and  the  United  States.  Its  composition  is  silica,  56*74 ;  mag- 
nesia, 24*35  ;  protoxide  of  iron,  14*40;  protoxide  of  manganese,  2*38;  water,  1*67  = 
99-54  (  Vopelius). 

Hornblende  proper,  the  amphibole  noire  of  the  French,  includes  ihe  dark-coloured 
iron  varieties  to  which  the  name  was  originally  applied.  Ckmunon  hornblende  occurs 
in  dark-green  or  black  crystals,  usually  imperfectly  formed,  and  readily  distinguished 
by  the  silky  lustre  of  its  cleavage  planes.  It  forms'  an  essential  constituent  of 
ftyenite,  greenstone,  and  hornblende  rock ;  and  occurs  as  an  accessory  mineral  in 
many  trachytes.  The  basaltic  hornblende  of  Werner  includes  the  black  crystallized 
specimens,  usually  associated  with  lavas  and  other  volcanic  rocks.  Noble  hornblende, 
nr  pargasite,  is  a  dark-green,  somewhat  translucent,  mineral,  occurring  in  thick  stout 
crystals ;  or  in  granular  masses,  embedded  in  calcareous  spar,  at  Ersby,  near  Pargas, 
in  Finland.  The  following  is  Rammelsberg's  analysis  of  a  Pargas  hornblende  : 
silica,  41*26;  magnesia,  13*49;  lime,  11*95;  protoxide  of  iron,  9*92;  peroxide  of 
iron,  4*83;  alumina,  11*92;  potash,  2*70;  soda,  1*44;  water,  0*52-99*73. 

In  the  hornbleude  called  arfredsonite,  soda  occurs  in  considerable  quantity,  as  shown 
by  the  following  analysis:  silica,  51*22;  soda,  10*58;  protoxide  of  iron,  7*80; 
peroxide  of  iron,  23*75;  lime,  2*08  ;  magnesia,  0*90;  potash,  0*68  » 98*13  (Ramniels- 
oerg).  Arfredsonite  is  an  exceedingly  fusible  black  mineral  found  in  Greenland ; 
and  often  separated  as  a  distinct  species. 

The  mineral  called  uralite,  discovered  by  G.  Rose  in  the  greenstones  of  the  Ural 
range,  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  pseudomorph,  since  it  presents  the  external  form  of 
augite  with  the  cleavage  and  chemical  composition  of  hornblende ;  thus  establishing 
a  relation  bL'tween  the  two  minerals.  This  relation  is  indeed  so  intimate  that  it  has 
been  proposed  to  unite  them  in  one  species.  Hornblende  differs,  however,  from 
augite  in  the  angle  of  the  prism  obtained  by  cleavage  beiog  much  more  obtuse ;  but 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  two  forms  are  easily  derivable  the  one  from  the  other, 
hornblende,  again,  is  more  fusible  thao  augite  ;  it  has  a  somewhat  lower  range  in 
specific  gravity  ;  it  often  contains  fluorine,  an  element  which  has  never  been  found 
in  augite.  Hornblende,  moreover,  occurs  in  granitic  and  other  highly  silicated 
rocks;  whilst  augite  is  confined  to  the  more  basic  rocks,  such  as  basalt :  occasion- 
ally, however,  the  two  minerals  occur  together.  Experiments  on  the  artificial 
formation  of  these  minerals  have  rendered  it  probable  that  the  same  chemical  com- 
pound may  form  augite  when  rapidly  cooled  from  a  state  of  fusion,  and  hornblende 
when  slowly  cooled:  indeed,  hornblende  has  been  converted  into  augite  by  fusion 
and  rapid  solidification. 

The  homhlendic  minerals,  although  highly  important  in  a  geological  point  of 
view,  have  little  or  no  economic  value  Certain  Swedish  hornblendes  have  been 
employed  in  smelting  magnetic  ores ;  and  the  fibrous  varieties  known  as  asbestuR 
have  received  various  applications  fully  noticed  under  Asbestus,  which  see. 
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HORNBLENDE  ROCK.    (AmphiMite,    Ft.;    Homhhndfeh,    Germ).      A   rock 

consisting  cliiefly  of  crystalliDc-granular,  dark- green  or  black  hornblende,  asuociated 

eommonly,  but  by  no  means  necessarily,  with  felspar,  quartz,  and  mica  in  small 

qnantity.      The  rock   often   assumes  a  schistose   structure,   and   thus   passes   into 

JIamfAende  slate  {Schiste  amphiboliUiiquet  Fr. ;  Hornhlendschiefery  Germ.).    This  sla^e 

usually  occurs  in  connection  with  mica-schist,  gneiss,  and  other  metaroorphic  rocks. 

When  the  hornblende  belongs  to  the  bright-green  variety  called  actinolitc,  the  rock 

liecomes  an  aetinolite  schht,  or  StrahUleinschiefer  of  the  Germans.     Hornblende  also 

occurs,  although  to  a  less  extent,  in  other  rocks  ;  such  as  syenite — a  granite  in  which 

laombleode  replaces  mica — anda/'<'e7i5/(meand  JionVe —rocks  consisting  of  hornblende 

ajid  felspar.     The  timazite  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania  is  a  trachytic  greenstone 

containing  the  peculiar  hornblende  called  gamisgradite. 

On  exposure  to  atmospheric  influences,  homblendic  rocks  easily  decompose ;  the 
jnotf'xide  of  iron  passing  into  the  condition  of  peroxide.  Soils  resting  on  such  rocks 
mre  frequently  remarkable  for  their  fertility. 

HORN  LEAD.     Cerasine.     Native  chloro<'arbonate  of  Lead.     See  Lead. 
HORN  SILVER,  or  Luna  Cornea.     Fused  chloride  of  silver.    Both  these  names 
'^rere  giren  by  the  alchemists  to  this  preparation.     It  is  found  native.    See  Silver, 
Obes  op. 

UORNSTONE.  A  variety  of  quartz,  resembling  flint,  but  more  brittle,  and  break- 
ing with  a  more  splintery  fracture.  It  sometimes  occurs  imbedded  in  limestone. 
See  CuEBT. 

HORN  QUICKSILVER.    Native  subchloride  of  Mercury.    See  Mercury. 
HORSE  CHESTNUT.     {Marronnier  d^Inde,  Fr. ;  Oemeine  Bossknstanie,  Gcrm.> 
"The  wood  of  this  well  known  tree  is  used  by  the  Tunbridge  turner.     Otherwise  it  is 
cmlj  employed  for  some  large  varnished  works. 

HORSE-FLESH  ORR     A  Cornish  name  for  a  peculiar  variety  of  purple  copper. 

HORSE  POWER,  in  steam  engines,  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Watt  at  32,000  pounds 

•voirdupois  liAed  one  foot  high  per  minute,  for  one  horse.    M.  D'Aubuisson,  from  an 

examination  of  the  work  done  by  horsi^s  in  the  whims,  or  gigs  (machines  d  molottes)  for 

Taising  ore  from  the  mines  at  Prey  berg,  the  horses  being  of  average  size  and  strength, 

lias  concluded  that  the  useful  efi'ect  of  a  horse  yoked  during  eight  hours,  by  two  relays 

of  four  hours  each,  in  a  manege  or  mill  course,  may  be  estimated  at  40  kilogrammes 

Taised  1  m^ter  per  second  ;  which  is  nearly  16,440  pounds  raised  one  foot  per  minute  ; 

being  very  nearly  one  half  of  Mr.  Watt*s  liberal  estimates  for  the  horse  power  of  his 

steam  engines. 

Frederick  William  Simms,  M.  Inst  C  E.,  adopted  some  peculiar  conditions  of 
work  on  which  he  was  engaged  to  determine  the  value  of  horse  power.  He  had  to 
make  a  tunnel  for  the  South  Eastern  Railway.  This  tunnel  was  driven  in  the  middle 
bed  of  the  lower  green-sand,  between  which  and  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  interposed 
only  the  upper  bed  of  the  same  stratum ;  but  in  sinking  the  eleven  shafts  for  the  work, 
it  was  found  that  at  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  tunnel,  the  ground  assumed  the  character 
of  a  quicksand,  saturated  with  water,  in  such  quantity  that  it  could  not  be  reduced  by 
manual  labour.  Under  these  circumstances  horse  gins  were  erected  for  drawing 
the  water  by  barrels,  containing  one  hundred  gallons  each,  weighing  when  full 
about  1310  lbs. 

The  eugineer*8  intention  was,  to  drive  simultaneously  from  these  shafts,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  tunnel,  an  adit  or  heading  to  carry  off  the  water ;  but  the  earth,  which  was 
sand  mixed  with  fine  particles  of  blue  clay,  was  so  filled  with  water  as  to  become  n 
mass  of  semifluid  mud ;  great  exertions  were  therefore  necessary  to  overcome  the  water, 
without  erecting  pumps.  At  first  this  was  accomplished  by  making  each  horse  work 
for  12  hours  and  then  for  8  hours  per  day,  allowing  one  hour  for  food  and  rest :  as 
the  water  increased  it  became  necessary  to  work  nigbt  and  day,  and  the  time  of  each 
horse's  working  was  reduced  generally  to  6  hours,  and  sometimes  to  3  hours.  As  all 
the  horses  were  hired  at  the  rate  of  seven  shillings  per  day,  the  engineer,  who  had 
the  direction  of  the  works,  ordered  a  daily  register  to  be  kept  of  the  actual  work  done 
by  each  horse,  for  the  double  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  they  all  performed  their 
duty,  and  also  hoping  to  collect  a  body  of  facts  relative  to  horse  power  which  might 
be  tiseful  hereafter. 

Mr.  Simms  gives  as  a  proposition,  •*  that  the  proper  estimate  of  horse  power  wonld 
be  that  which  measures  the  weight  that  a  horse  would  draw  up  out  of  a  well ;  the  animal 
acting  by  a  horizontal  line  of  traction  turned  into  the  vertical  direction  by  a  simple 
puUeyi  whose  friction  should  be  reduced  as  much  as  possible."  He  states  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  work  was  performed,  necessarily  approached  very  nearly  to  these 
conditions ;  and  after  giving  the  principal  dimensions  of  the  horse  ^ins,  he  analyses 
each  set  of  experiments,  and  by  taking  the  mean  of  those,  against  which  no  objections 
could  be  urged,  he  arrives  at  the  following  results :  — 
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The  power  of  a  horse  for  8  hours  =  23,412  lbs.  raised  I  foot  high  in  one  minute, 

do.  do.  6  ^  24,360  do. 

do.  do.  4  J  ==  27,056  do. 

do.  do.  3  «  32,943  do. 

Of  these  results,  he  thinks  the  experiments  for  6  hours  and  for  3  hours  alone  should 
be  adopted  as  practical  guides,  all  the  others  being  in  some  degree  objectionable. 
As  a  means  of  comparison,  the  following  table  of  estimates  of  horse  power  is  given :— ? 


Name. 


rounds  raUed 

1  Toot  high 

in  a  minute. 


Bnulton  and  Watt  - 

Tredgold         -  -  - 

Dc'saguliers     -  -  - 

Ditto      .        -  -  - 

Saussure          -  -  - 
More,  for  Society  of  Arts 

Smeaton-        -  -  . 


32,000 
27.500 
44,000 
27,500 
34,020 
21,120 
22,000 


Hours  of  work. 


8 

8 

8 
Not  stated 

8 
Not  stated 
Not  stated 


Authority. 


Robinson's  Mech.  Phil.,  ii.  145. 
Tredgold  on  Railroads,  p.  69. 


^Dr.  Gregoi7'8  Mathematics 
for  Practical  Men,  p.  183. 


These  are  much  higher  results  than  the  average  of  his  experiments,  and  would 

more  nearly  accord  with  the  extremes  obtained  by  him;  but  under  such  excessive 

fatigue,  the  horses  were  speedily  exhausted,  and  died  rapidly.     Nearly  one  hundred 

horses  were  employed ;  they  were  of  good  quality  ;  their  average  height  was  15  hands 

i  inch,  and  their  weight  about  1 0^  cwts.,  and  they  cost  from  20L  to  40l  each.     They 

had  as  much  com  as  they  could  cat,  and  were  well  attended  to. 

The  total  quantity  of  work  done  by  the  horses,  and  its  cost,  was  as  under :  — 

tout. 

Registered  quantity  of  water  drawn  104  feet,  the  average  height,  \   .q^  .^. 

2»,220.800  gallons J    ^28.535 

Do.      earth,  3,500  yds.  1  ton  6  cwt  per  yard        ...  4,550 

Total  weight  drawn  to  the  surface  -        -  133,955 

Total  cost  of  horse  labour,  including  a  boy  to  drive  each  horse,  1,585/L  lbs.  3d.,  or 
2  86r/.  per  ton  the  average  height  of  104  ft 

Mr.  Palmer  made  some  experiments  on  the  amount  of  work  performed  by  horses 
tracking  boats  on  canals.  On  the  upper  end  of  the  mast  of  the  boat  a  pulley  was  hung ; 
over  this  the  towing  rope  was  passed,  with  the  means  of  suspending  to  its  extremity 
given  weights,  so  as  exactly  to  balance  the  power  exerted  by  the  horse. 

The  results  arrived  at  by  these  means  were  so  various,  that  he  could  not  deduce 
any  average  conclusions,  as  the  power  exerted  varied  between  30  lbs.  and  120  lbs., 
the  power  diminishing  as  the  speed  was  increased.  He  thought  that  2}  miles  was  too 
high  an  average  estimate,  and  that  it  should  not  exceed  2  miles  per  hour,  although 
in  all  estimates  of  horse  power,  the  speed  was  considered  to  be  at  an  average  of  2^ 
miles  per  hour,  and  all  experiments  were  reduced  to  that  standard. 

Mr.  Hawkins,  some  years  since,  had  made  numerous  inquiries  respecting  the  work 
done  by  horses  in  drawing  upon  common  turnpike  roads,  and  found  that  four  good 
horses  could  draw  an  ordinary  stage-coach  with  its  complement  of  passengers, 
at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour ;  that  if  they  ran  stages  10  miles  in  the  hour, 
the  horses  must  rest  one  day  in  each  week  ;  that  good  horses,  so  worked,  would  last 
only  five  years,  each  horse  drawing  about  half  a  ton.  He  had  been  informed  by 
waggoners,  that  good  horses  would  walk  at  the  rate  of  2j  miles  per  hour,  for  twelve 
hours  out  of  twenty-four,  making  30  miles  a  day ;  and  that  they  would  continue  to  do 
such  work  day  by  day,  each  horse  drawing  one  ton,  for  many  years,  provided  they 
had  not  been  worked  hard  when  young. 

It  is  desirable  to  know  the  average  speed  at  which  the  difierent  rates  of  work  had 
been  performed  ;  this  was  essential  in  order  to  found  any  salculation  upon  the  results 
given.  Coach  proprietors  calculated  that  at  a  speed  of  10  miles  per  hour,  a  horse  was 
required  for  every  mile  going  and  returning,  so  that  one  horse  was  kept  for  every 
mile  of  road.  Now  supposing  a  four-horse  coach,  with  an  average  load,  to  weigh  2 
tons,  the  load  for  each  horse  was  10  cwts. ;  whereas  in  the  case  of  a  horse  drawing  a 
cart,  the  gross  load  frequently  amounted  to  2  tons,  but  the  speed  was  reduced  to  2) 
miles  per  hour,  at  which  pace  he  conceived  that  16  miles  per  day  might  be  considered 
a  fair  day's  work ;  this  therefore  was  double  the  distance  with  four  times  the  load)  or 
eight  times  the  coach  work,  but  with  a  heatier  horse. 

The  law  that  the  quantity  of  work  done  was  as  the  square  root  of  the  velocity ,~or 
as  the  cube  root  of  the  velocity,  in  equal  times,  —  is  confined  to  worii  upou  canal?,  or 
bodies  moving  through  the  water. 
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Mr.  Rennie  liad  tried  some  experiments  on  the  force  of  traction  of  the  boats  on  the 
Grand  Junction  Canal.  The  towing  rope  was  attached  to  a  dynamometer,  which  had 
preyiously  been  attested  by  weights. 

The  horse,  although  urged  at  first  starting,  was  afterwards  allowed  to  fall  into  his 
natural  speed,  which  was  2^  miles  per  hour  on  the  average  of  20  miles.  The  maxi- 
mum speed  was  4  miles,  and  the  minimum  2  miles,  per  hour.  The  dynamometer 
indicated  an  average  of  108  lbs.,  which  was  capable  of  overcoming  the  resistance  of 
the  loaded  barge  of  25  tons,  being  in  the  ratio  of  15*00.  The  weight  of  the  horse  was 
about  1 1  cwts. 

He  also  tried  many  experiments  upon  a  fast  boat,  lent  to  him  in  1833  by  the  late 
Colonel  Page.  These  experiments  were  principally  made  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
comparative  resistance  of  vessels  moving  through  water  at  different  velocities,  and 
the  Grand  Junction  Canal  afforded  a  convenient  opportunity  of  undertaking  them. 

The  boat  was  70  feet  in  length,  4  feet  in  breadth,  and  drew  9  inches  of  water. 

The  traction  Indicated  by  the  dynamometer  the  following  resistance:  — 
Mil*  ■  per  hour.  lbs. 

At  2}  the  resistance  was  20 

3  „  27 
H              „  30 

4  „  50 
4J               ..  60 

5  „  70  to  75 
One  horse  was  employed  in  these  expe- 
riments. 


Milei  per  hour.  Ihs. 

At  6  the  resistance  was  97  to  214 


7 

»» 

250 

8 

»» 

336 

9-69 

t> 

411 

10 

n 

375 

Hi 

>• 

392 

Average    336 
Two  horses  were  employed  in  these  expe- 
riments. 

Stakes  were  fixed  near  the  margin  of  the  canal,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  wave  caused  by  the  boat  in  passing ;  and  it  was  observed  that  when  a  boat 
passed  with  a  velocity  of  from  4  to  6  miles  per  hour,  the  rise  of  the  wave  was  5  inches, 
and  the  fall  5  inches,  making  a  'wave  of  10  inches  in  depth ;  and  when  the  velocity 
was  1 1|  miles,  the  rise  was  reduced  to  2 J  inches,  and  the  fall  to  2}  inches. 

Great  difference  existed  in  the  power  of  horses,  their  weights  and  structure ;  and 
the  large  dray  horses  used  by  Messrs.  Barclay,  Perkins,  and  Co.  did  a  full  average 
duty  as  assumed  by  Boulton  and  Watt ;  but  considering  the  average  power  of  strong 
and  weak  animals,  he  had  adopted  22,000  lbs.  raised  I  foot  high  as  the  standard ; 
much,  however,  depended  on  the  nature  of  the  work  performed. 

Mr.  Davidson  has  given  the  following  statement  of  the  work  performed  by  a  Lon- 
don brewer*8  horse  per  day ;  the  cost  of  feed  and  of  wear  and  tear  per  horse  per  annum 
being  derived  from  actual  experience  among  a  large  number  of  horses  at  Messrs. 
Truman,  Hanbury,  and  Co.*s.  brewery.  The  feed,  &c.,  is  supposed  to  have  cost  the 
same  per  quarter  per  truss,  &c.,  each  year. 


Poi 

inds  WHeht  1 

Pounds  Weight 
drawn  6|  Miles 

Average  Founds 

Weight  drawn 

13  Miles  per 

Horse  per  Day. 

3,342  lbs. 

Cost  of  Feed 

Di  (Terence  per 

Years  . 

drawn  ^  Milei 
|>er  Horse  per 

and  Straw  per 

Horse  of  Horses 

pffT  Horse  return- 

Horse p«r 

Iwught  and  sold 

Day. 

ing  per  Day. 

Annum. 

per  Annum. 

1835 

5,148  lbs. 

1,716  lbs 

£43     2     7 

£\0     0     3 

1836 

5,072 

1,767 

3,339 

43   16     6 

9    18     0 

1837 

1838 

5,057 

1,698 

3,377 

41   18     0 

9   15     9 

1839 

5,287 

1,740 

3,513 

42     9  11 

9     7     1 

1840 

5,786 

1,820 

3.803 

46  11     7 

7   17  11 

1841 

5,311 

1,750 

3,530 

45     0     1 

10  16  11 

1842 

Total 

Average  7 
yrs.  nearly 

5,263 

1,740 

3,501 

47     0     9 

10     8     0 

36,924 

12,171 

24,455 

309   19     5 

68     3  11 

► 

5,275 

1,738 

3,506 

44     5     7 

9   14  10 

Mr.  Beardmore  mentions  a  case  which  occurred  in  a  work  near  Plymouth,  whith 
he  believed  would  give  the  fair  value  of  the  work  actually  performed  daily  by  a  horse 
for  a  considerable  period. 

A  quarry-waggon,  weighing  2}  tons,  carrying  an  average  load  of  stone  of  5)  tons, 
was  drawn  by  one  horse  along  a  railway  960  feet  in  length,  260  of  it  being  level,  and 
the  remaining  700  feet  having  an  inclination  of  1  in  138.  During  48  working  days 
th?  number  of  trips  was  1,302,  or  an  average  of  27'1  trips  each  day ;  the  time  of  per* 
forming  each  trip  was  4  minutes,  or  at  a  speed  of  2*72  miles  per  hour;  and  the 
tutai  weight  drawn,  including  that  of  the  waggons,  was  23,959,600  lbs. 
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Repeated  experiments  proved,  that  upon  the  incline  of  1  in  1 38  the  \i-aggcns  in 
their  ordinary  working  slate  would  just  remain  stationary  ;  the  friction  was  therefore 
assumed  to  be  16*2  lbs.  per  ton  ;  by  calculation  it  was  found  that  the  horse  raised 
39,320  lbs.  1  foot  high  per  minute  during  the  8  working  hours  each  day:  the  useful 
effect,  or  net  amount  of  stone  carried,  being  21,738  lbs.  raised  1  foot  high  per  minute. 
This  difference  between  the  work  done  and  the  useful  effect  arose  from  the  necessary 
strength  and  weight  of  the  waggons. 

The  animal  employed  was  a  common  Devonshire  cart-horse,  8  years  old,  15  hands 
high,  and  weighed  lOj  cwts  ;  he  continued  doing  the  same  work  throughout  a  whole 
summer,  remaining  in  good  condition;  but  a  lighter  horse  was  found  unequal  to  it. 

Professor  Rankine  puts  this  in  a  somewhat  different  form.  **  The  power  of  a 
machine  is  the  energy  exerted,  and  the  effect  the  useful  work  performed  in  some 
interval  of  time  of  definite  length,  such  as  a  second,  a  mioute,  an  hour,  or  a  day.** 
There  is  a  peculiar  unit  of  power  appropriated  to  its  expression,  called  a  Horse 
Power,  which  is  in  Britain — 

550  foot-pounds  per  second, 
or  33,000  foot'|)ound8  per  minute, 
or  1,980,000  foot-pounds  per  hour. 

In    France  the  terms  Force  de  Chetal  or  Cheval-Vapeur  is  applied  to  the 
f.  1  lowing  rate  of  work : — 

Foot-poundi. 
73  kilogrammetres  per  second  s  542^ 

or  4,500  kilogrammi^tres  per  minute  «      82,549 
or  270,000  kilogrammetres  per  hour     =  1,952,948, 

being  about  one-seTcntieth  part  less  than  the  British  horse  power. 

This  is  also  called  an  actual  or  real  horse  power,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  nominal 
horse  power. 

Nominal  Horse  Power  is  a  conventional  mode  of  describing  the  dimensions  of  a 
steam  engine,  for  the  convenience  of  makers  and  purchasers  of  engines,  and  bears  no 
fixed  relation  to  indicated  or  to  effective  horse  power.  The  mode  of  computing 
nominal  horse  power,  established  amongst  Civil  manufacturers  of  steam  engines  by  the 
practice  of  Boulton  and  Watt,  is  as  follows : — 

Assume  the  velocity  of  the  piston  to  be  128  feet  per  minute  x  cube  root  of  length 
of  stroke  in  feet  Assume  the  mean  effective  pressure  to  be  seven  pounds  on  the 
square  inch. 

Then  compute  the  horse  power  from  those  fictitious  data,  and  the  area  of  the 
piston ;  that  is  to  say, 

Nominal  H.  P.-=7  x  128  x  ^  stroke  in  feet 

X  area  of  piston  in  square  inches  -t-  33,000 


y  stroke  in  feet  x  area  piston  in  inches 
47  nearly 


s=  ^stroke  in  feet  x  diam.^  in  inches  ,,% 

^60 

The  indicated  power  of  different  engines  usually  exceeds  the  nominal  power  as 
computed  by  the  above  rule  in  proportions  ranging  from  1^  to  5. 

In  the  rule  established  by  the  Admiralty  for  computing  nominal  horse  power,  the 
real  velocity/  of  the  piston  is  taken  into  account ;  but  the  fictitious  effective  power  of 
seven  pounds  on  the  square  inch  is  assumed  consequently  by  the  Admiralty  rules. 

Nominal  H.  P.  =  velocity  of  piston  in  feet  per  minute 
X  area  of  piston  in  inches  x  7 -r  33,000 

velocity  in  feet  per  min.  x  diam.^  in  inches  ^2\ 

^  6,000 

The  indicated  power  of  marine  engines  ranges  from  once  to  three  timet,  and  is  on 
an  average  about  twice  the  nominal  power  as  computed  by  the  Admiralty  rule. 

Both  the  Civil  rule  and  the  Admiralty  rule  for  computing  the  power  of  engines  are 
applicable  to  low  pressure  engines  alone.  For  high  pressure  engines  there  Is  a 
customary  rule  proposed  by  Mr.  Bourne,  which  consists  in  assuming  the  effective 
pressure  to  be  21  pounds  per  square  inch,  the  other  data  being  the  sanio  as  in  the 
rule  for  low  pressure  engines.  See  Iiankine*s  Manual  of  the  Steam  Engine  and  other 
Prime  Movers. 

HORSESHOES.     The  orlinary  method  of  making  these  is  Well  known.     Tb'^re 
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has,  however,  biien  lately  introduced  with  much  saccess  a  machine  for  makinfir  horse- 
shoes. One  of  these  machines  has  heen  erected  at  Chillington  Ironworks,  Wolver- 
hampton, by  the  inventor,  Mr.  Heniy  Burden,  of  Troy,  New  York.  As  early  as 
1835  he  took  out  a  patent  for  a  machine  for  making  horseshoes,  which  he  improyed 
npon  in  1843,  and  this  was  turned  to  practical  account  by  the  production  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  horseshoes.  The  prerent  machine,  however,  which  was  patented 
in  1857,  is  entirely  different  from  the  former  ones,  and  is  a  yery  remarkable  piece  of 
mechanism.  In  the  previous  machines  the  piece  of  iron  bar  of  which  the  shoe  was  to 
be  made  was  rolled  into  shape  before  being  bent,  and  the  pressure  of  the  rollers  being 
in  the  direction  of  its  length,  the  bar,  when  it  was  pressed,  was  naturally  rather  ex- 
tended in  length  than  width,  and  the  widening  which  is  required  at  the  crown  of  the 
shoe  was  not  properly  effected.  By  the  present  plan  the  bar,  after  being  heated, 
enters  the  machine  by  a  feeding  apparatus,  a  piece  of  the  required  length  is  cut  off, 
and,  by  a  stroke  fh>m  a  piece  of  steel,  shaped  like  the  inside  of  a  horseshoe,  is  bent, 
and  falls  upon  a  die  on  a  wheel  beneath,  corresponding  to  one  on  a  cylinder  above, 
and  thus  acquires  by  pressure  the  desired  shape,  two  lateral  strikers  at  the  same 
moment  hitting  the  extremities,  or  heeb,  of  the  shoe,  and  driving  them  inwards  into 
the  required  shape.  Thence  it  passes  between  another  pair  of  dies,  where  it  is  stamped, 
and  by  an  ingenious  arrangement  is  flattened  from  the  curled  shape  which  the  wheel 
gives  it  as  it  falls  at  the  mouth  of  the  machine.  The  shoes  thus  made  are  remarkable 
for  their  exactness  in  shape  and  in  the  position  of  the  holes  —  a  most  important  point 
with  regard  to  the  safety  of  horses*  feet ;  and  they  can  be  produced,  when  the  machine 
is  in  proper  order,  at  the  rate  of  60  per  minute,  which  is  more  than  two  men  can 
forge  in  a  day,  and  the  superiority  over  shoes  forged  by  hand  is  very  striking.  As 
the  bar  is  bent  before  being  pressed  in  the  die,  the  pressure  at  the  crown  is  in  the 
direction  of  the  width,  and  hence  the  widening  is  readily  effected. 

HOSIERY.  (Bimneterie,  Fr. ;  Strump/iceberei,  Germ.)  The  ttoeking  frame,  which 
is  the  great  implement  of  this  business,  though  it  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  a  compli- 
cated machine,  consists  merely  of  a  repetition  of  parts  easily  understood,  with  a  mode- 
rate degree  of  attention,  provided  an  accurate  conception  is  first  formed  of  the  nature 
of  the  hosiery  fabric.  This  texture  is  totally  different  from  the  rectangular  decussation 
which  constitutes  cloth,  as  the  slightest  inspection  of  a  stocking  will  show  ;  for  this, 
instead  of  having  two  distinct  systems  of  thread,  like  the  warp  and  the  weft,  which  are 
woven  together  by  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  the  whole  piece  is  composed 
of  a  single  thread  united  or  looped  together  in  a  peculiar  manner,  which  is  called 
stocking-stitch,  and  sometimes  chain-work. 

This  is  b«st  explained  by  the  view  in  Fig.  963.     A  single  thread  is  formed  into 

a  number  of  loops  or  waves,  by  arranging  it 
over  a  number  of  parallel  needles,  as  shown  at 
R ;  these  are  retamed  or  kept  in  the  form  of 
loops  or  waves,  by  being  drawn  or  looped 
through  similar  loops  or  waves  formed  by  the 
thread  of  the  preceding  course  of  the  work,  8. 
The  fabric  thus  formed  by  the  union  of  a  num* 
ber  of  loops  is  easily  unravelled,  because  the 
stability  of  the  whole  piece  depends  upon  the 
ultimate  fastening  of  the  first  end  of  the  thread ; 
and  if  this  is  undone,  the  loops  formed  by  that 
end  will  open»  and  release  the  subsequent  loops 
one  at  a  time,  until  the  whole  is  unravelled,  and  drawn  out  into  the  single  thread  from 
which  it  was  made.  In  the  same  manner,  if  a  thread  in  a  stocking  piece  fails,  or 
breaks  at  any  part,  or  drops  a  stitch,  as  it  is  called,  it  immediately  produces  a  hole, 
and  the  extension  of  the  rest  can  only  be  prevented  by  fastening  the  end.  It  should 
be  observed  that  there  are  many  different  fabrics  of  stocking  stiteh  for  various  kinds 
of  ornamental  hosiery,  and  as  each  requires  a  different  kind  of  frame  or  machine  to  pro- 
duce it,  we  should  greatly  exceed  our  limits  to  enter  into  a  detailed  description  of  them 
all.  That  species  which  we  have  represented  in  fig.  963  is  the  common  stocking-stitch 
used  for  plain  hosiery,  and  is  formed  by  the  machine  called  the  common  stocking-  fhime, 
which  is  the  groundwork  of  all  the  others.  The  operation,  as  we  see,  consists  in  draw- 
ing the  loop  of  a  thread  successively  through  a  series  of  other  loops,  so  long  as  the 
work  is  continued,  as  is  very  plainly  shown  for  one  stitch  in^S^.  964. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  different  frames  in  use  for  producing  various  ornamental 
kinds  of  hosiery.  The  first,  which  forms  the  foundation  of  the  whole,  is  that  for  knit- 
ting plain  hosiery,  or  the  common  stocking-ftume. 

Of  this  valuable  machine,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Lee  of  Cambridge,  a  side  elevation  is 
given  in  Jig.  965,  with  the  essential  parts.  The  ftitming  is  supported  by  four  upright 
posts,  generally  of  oak,  ash,  or  other  hard  wood.  Two  (^  these  posts  appear  at  a  a,  and 
the  connecting  cross  rails  are  at  c  c.    At  B  is  a  small  additional  piece  of  framing,  which 
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•npporU  the  boi'ier't  >eiL  The  iron-work  of  the  mKbiae  U  bolted  ot  Krev«d  to  the 
upper  Tuli  of  the  framework,  and  contista  of  two  parts.  The  Gnl  reiti  apon  ■  aole  of 
poliiihed  iron,  which  appean  at  d,  aod  to  which  a  great  pan  of  the  machiaerj  ia 
attached.  The  upper  part,  irbich  ii  geoeralij  called  the  earricge,  mni  upon  the  iron 
*ale  at  d,  and  ii  lupported  bj  fbar  aniaU  wheela  or  trucks,  ai  they  are  called  by  tlia 
workmeD.  At  (he  upper  pan  of  the  back  elsndard  of  iron  are  jointi,  one  of  which 
appean  at  qi  and  to  these  i«  filled  a  fi'anie,  one  side  of  which  i»  leen  eaCending  to  h. 
Bj  meaiu  of  these  jointa  the  end  al  u  may  be  depreased  by  the  hoaier's  hand,  and  it 
retnrsa,  when  relieved,  by  the  operation  of  a  itrong  spring  of  tempered  aleel,  a    ' 


ing   la 


between  a  crosa  bar  in  the  tnme,  and  another  below.  The  aclioa  of  this  , 
Tery  apparent  in  Jig.  9M.  In  the  front  of  the  frame,  immediately  opposite  to  w£en> 
the  hosier  aita,  art  placed  the  needlea  which  fbrmi  the  loopa.  These  needle*,  or  rather 
hooks,  are  more  or  lesi  numerous,  according  to  the  coarseness  or  fineaeaa  of  the 
slocking )  and  this,  although  naavoidabte,  proves  a  very  cooaidcrahle  abatement  of 
ftaTalueofaatocking-fnime.  In  almost  every  other  machine  (foreiample,  thoaeem- 
ployed  in  spinning  or  weaving),  il  is  ea.-'y  lo  adapt  any  one  either  to  work  Cuaraer 
or  finer  work,  aa  it  may  be  wanted.  Bui  in  the  inanu&cture  of  hosiery,  a  tnme 
once  finished,  ia  limited  for  ever  in  its  operation  to  the  same  qoalily  of  work,  with 
this  exception,  that  by  changing  the  slnS,  the  work  may  be  made  a  little  more  dense 
or  flimay  ;  but  no  altetaiion  in  Ibe  size  or  quantity  of  loops  can  take  places  Ili^nca 
where  the  manufacture  ia  eitensively  proaeculed,  many  frames  may  be  thrown  idle 
by  every  vicissitude  of  demand  J  and  where  a  poor  mechanic  doe*  purchase  his  own 
frame  he  is  for  ever  limited  to  the  same  kind  of  work.  The  guagt,  a*  it  ia  called, 
of  a  aloe  king- flame  ia  regolaled  by  the  Dunib«r  of  loops  contained  in  three  inchea  of 


breadth,  and  varies  very  much;  the  conrseat  frame*  in  common  nie  being  about  what 
are  termed  Fourteetis,  and  the  finest  employed  in  great  extent  about  Forties.  Tha 
needles  are  of  iron  wire,  the  manubcture  of  which  is  very  simple;  but  long  practice 
in  the  art  ia  found  necessary  before  a  needle-maker  acquires  the  dexterity  whicb  will 
enable  him  both  to  execute  his  work  well,  and  in  anfficieut  quantity  to  render 
his  labour  productiie. 

The  process  of  making  the  needles  ia  as  fallows: — Good  sound  iron  wire, of  a  proper 
fineness,  is  to  be  selected ;  that  which  is  liable  to  aplit  or  splinter,  eitber  in  filing, 
panelling,  Or  bending,  being  totally  unfit  for  the  purpose.  The  wire  is  first  to  be  cut 
into  prnper  lengths,  according  to  the  Gnenesa  of  the  fisme  for  which  the  needles  are 
designed,  coarse  needles  being  considerably  longer  than  fine  ones.  Wbea  a  sufficient 
number  (generally  some  Ihouaands)  have  been  cut,  the  wire  must  be  aoflened  ss  much 
ia  possible.     This  is  done  by  laying  them  in  rows  b  ■  flat  troo  box,  about  an  inch 
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deep,  yfith  a  close  coTer ;  the  box  being  filled  witb  charcoal  between  the  strata  of  wiree. 
This  box,  being  placed  upon  a  moderate  fire,  is  gradually  heated  until  both  the  wires  and 
charcoal  haye  received  a  moderate  red  heat,  because,  were  the  heat  increased  to  what 
smiths  term  the  white  heat,  the  wire  would  be  rendered  totally  unfit  for  the  subsequent 
processes  which  it  has  to  undergo,  both  in  finishing  and  working.  When  the  box  has 
been  suflBciently  heated,  it  may*  be  taken  from  the  fire,  and  placed  among  hot  ashes 
until  both  ashes  and  box  have  gradually  cooled  ;  for  the  slower  the  wires  cool,  the 
softer  and  easier  wrought  they  will  be.  When  perfectly  cool,  the  next  process  is  to 
punch  a  longitudinal  groove  in  the  stem  of  every  needle,  which  receives  the  point  or 
barb,  when  depressed.  This  is  done  by  means  of  a  small  engine  worked  by  the  power 
of  a  screw  and  lever.     The  construction  of  these. engines  is  various;  bat  a.  profile 

elevation  of  one  of  the  most  simple  and  commonly     | — | ^         955 

used  will  be  found  in  fiy,  966.     It  consists  of  two  *^ 

very  strong  pieces  of  malleable  iron,  represented 
at  A  and  c,  and  these  two  pieces  arc  connected  by 
a  strong  well  -fitted  joint  at  b.  The  lower  piece, 
or  sole  of  the  engine  at  c,  is  screwed  down  by  bolts 
to  a  strong  board  or  table,  and  the  upper  piece  a 
will  then  rise  or  sink  at  pleasure,  upon  the  joint  b. 
In  order  that  a  may  be  very  steady  in  rising  and 
sinking,  which  is  indispensable  to  its  correct  oper- 
ation, a  strong  bridle  of  iron,  which  is  shown  in 
section  at  E,  is  added  to  confine  it,  and  direct  its 
motion.  In  the  upper  part  of  this  bridle  is  a  female  serew,  through  which  the  forcing 
screw  passes,  which  is  turned  by  the  handle  or  lever  d.  To  the  sole  of  the  engine  c 
is  fixed  a  bolster  of  tempered  steel,  with  a  small  groove  to  receive  the  wire  which  is  to  be 
punched ;  and  in  the  upper  or  moving  part  A,  is  a  sharp  chisel,  which  descends  exactly 
into  the  groove,  when  a  is  depressed  by  the  screw.  These  are  represented  at  F,  and 
above  h.  At  o  is  a  strong  spring,  which  forces  up  the  chisel  when  the  pressure  of 
the  screw  is  removed.  The  appearance  of  the  groove,  when  the  punching  is  finished, 
will  be  rendered  familiar  by  inspecting  y?jf.  972,  p.  471.  When  the  punching  if 
finished,  the  wires  are  to  be  brought  to  a  fine  smooth  point  by  filing  and  bumialuDg, 
the  latter  of  which  should  be  very  completely  done,  as,  besides  polishing  the  wire,  it 
tends  greatly  to  restore  that  spring  and  elasticity  which  has  been  removed  by  the  pre- 
vious operation  of  softening.  The  wire  is  next  to  be  bent,  in  order  to  form  the  hook 
or  barb  ;  and  this  is  done  with  a  small  piece  of  tin  plate  bent  double,  which  receives 
the  point  of  the  wire,  and  by  its  breadth  regulates  the  length  of  the  barb.  The  stem 
of  the  needle  is  now  flattened  with  a  small  hammer,  to  prevent  it  from  turning  in  the 
tin  socket  in  which  it  is  afterwards  to  be  cast ;  and  the  point  of  the  barb  being  a  little 
curved  by  a  pair  of  small  plyers,  the  needle  is  completed. 

In  order  to  fit  the  needles  for  the  frame,  they  are  now  cast  into  the  tin  sockets  or  leads 
as  they  are  called  by  the  workman;  and  this  is  done  by  placing  the  needles  in  an  iron 
mould,  which  opens  and  shuts  by  means  of  a  joint,  and  pouring  in  the  tin  while  in  a 
state  of  fusion.  In  common  operations,  two  needles  are  cast  into  the  same  socket  The 
form  of  the  needle,  when  complete  and  fitted  to  its  place  in  the  frame,  will  be  seen  in 

gg.  Jig.  967,  which  is  a  profile  section 

_  >^N.  Qf  ^jjg  needle-bar  exhibiting  one 
needle.  In  this  figure  a  section  of 
the  pressure  is  represented  at  r ; 
the  needle  appears  at  o,  and  the 
socket  or  level  at  k.  At  h,  is  a 
section  of  the  needle-bar,  on  the 
fore  part  of  which  is  a  small  plate 
of  iron  called  a  verge,  to  regulate  the  position  of  the  needles.  When  placed  upon 
the  bar  resting  against  the  verge,  another  plate  of  iron,  generally  lined  with  soft  leather, 
is  screwed  down  upon  the  sockets  or  leads,  in  order  to  keep  them  all  fast  This  plate 
and  the  screw  appear  at  i.  When  the  presser  at  r  is  forced  down  upon  the  barb,  this 
sinks  into  the  groove  of  the  stem,  and  the  needle  is  shut ;  when  the  presser  rises,  the 
barb  opens  again  by  its  own  elasticity. 

The  needles  or  hooks  being  all  properly  fitted,  the  next  part  of  the  stocking-frame  to 
which  attention  ought  to  be  paid,  is  the  machinery  for  forming  Uie  loops ;  and  this  con- 
sists of  two  parts.  The  first  of  these,  which  sinks  between  every  second  or  alternate 
needle,  is  represented  at  o,  fig.  965,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  whole 
machine.  It  consists  of  two  moving  parts ;  the  first  being  a  succession  of  horizontal 
levers  moving  upon  a  common  centre,  and  cidled  jacks,  a  term  applied  to  vibrating  levers 
in  various  kinds  of  machinery  as  well  as  the  stocking-frame.  One  only  of  these  jacks 
can  be  represented  in  the  profile  >^.  965;  but  the  whole  are  distinctly  shown  in  a  hori* 
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lontal  position  in  fig.  9C8  ;  and  a  profile  upon  a  very  enlarged  scale  is  given  in/ig,  969 
The  jack  shown  in  Jig.  9G5,  extends  horizon  tally  from  o  to  i,  and  the  centre  of  motioi 
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is  at  B.  On  the  front,  or  right  hand  of  the  jack  at  o,  is  a  joint  suspending  a  very 
thin  plate  of  polishtrd  iron,  which  is  termed  a  sinker.  One  of  these  jacks  and  sinkers  is 
allotted  for  every  second  or  aU-eroHte  needle.  The  form  of  the  sinker  will  appear  at  s, 
fy.  969  ;  and  in  order  that  all  may  be  exactly  uniform  in  shape,  they  are  cut  out  and 
finished  between  two  stout  pieces  of  iron,  which  serve  as  moulds  or  gauges  to  direct  the 
fhime* smith.  The  other  end  of  the  jack  at  i,  is  tapered  to  a  point ;  and  when  the  jacks 
are  in  their  horizontal  position,  they  are  secured  by  small  iron  springs,  one  of  whit  h  is 
represented  at  i,Jig.  965,  each  spring  having  a  small  obtuse-angled  notch  to  receive  the 
point  of  the  Jack,  against  which  it  presses  by  its  own  elasticity.  In  y?y.  969,  the  centre 
is  at  R,  the  pointed  tail  is  omitted  for  want  of  room,  the  joint  is  at  o,  and  the  throat 
of  the  sinker,  which  forms  the  loop,  is  at  8.  The  standards  at  r,  upon  which  the  jack 
moves,  are  called  comb<:,  and  consist  of  pieces  of  flat  smooth  brass,  parallel  to,  and 
equidistant  from  each  other.  The  cross  bar  r,  which  contains  the  whole,  is  of  iron, 
with  a  perpendicular  edge  or  rim  on  each  side,  leaving  a  vacancy  between  them,  or  a 
space  to  receive  the  bottom  part  or  tails  of  the  combs.  The  combs  are  then  placed  in 
the  bar,  with  a  flat  piece  of  brass  called  a  countercomb,  between  each,  to  ascertnin 
and  preserve  their  distances  from  each  other.  These  countercombs  are  exactly  *»f 
the  same  shape  as  the  combs,  but  have  no  tails.  When  both  combs  and  counterconi Us 
are  placed  in  the  bar,  it  is  luted  with  clay  so  as  to  form  a  mould,  into  which  is 
poured  a  sufficient  quantity  of  melted  tin.  When  the  tin  has  had  time  to  cool,  ihe 
countercombs  having  no  tails  are  easily  taken  out,  and  the  combs  remain  well  fisteued 
and  secured  by  the  tin,  which  has  been  fused  entirely  round  them.  Thus  they  form  a 
succession  of  standards  for  the  jacks ;  and  a  hole  being  drilled  through  each  jack  and 
each  comb,  one  polished  wire  put  through  serves  as  a  common  centre  for  the  whole. 

The  jack  sinkers  being  only  used  for  every  alternate  or  second  needle,  in  order  to 
complete  this  part  of  the  apparatus-,  a  second  set  of  sinkers  is  employed.  These  are,  in 
form  and  shape,  every  way  the  same  as  'he  jack  sinkers,  bnt  they  are  jointed  at  the  top 
into  pitces  of  tin,  all  of  which  are  screwed  to  the  sinker  bar,  u,^^;.  965  ;  and  thus  a 
sinker  of  each  kind  descends  between  the  needles  alternately.  By  these  sinkers  the 
loops  are  formed  upon  all  the  needles,  and  the  reason  of  two  sets  different  in  operation 
being  employed,  will  be  assigned  in  describing  the  mode  of  working  the  frame.  The 
presser  of  the  operation,  of  which  something  has  already  been  said,  appears  at  F  ;  and 
of  the  two  arms  which  support  and  give  motion  to  it,  one  appears  very  plainly  at  e,  its 
centre  of  motion  being  at  c.  The  circular  bend  given  to  these  arms,  besides  having  an 
ornamental  effect,  is  very  useful,  in  order  to  prevent  any  part  from  interfering  with  the 
other  parts  which  are  behind,  by  elevating  them  entirely  above  them.  The  extremities 
of  these  arms  at  the  termination  of  the  bends  behind,  are  connected  by  a  cross  bar, 
which  has  also  a  circular  bend  in  the  middle,  projecting  downwards  for  a  reason 
similar  to  that  already  assigned.  This  bend  is  c(mcealed  in  fig.  965,  but  visible  in 
tho  front  elevation, ^^.  971.     From  the  middle  of  the  bend,  the  presser  is  connected 
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irilbtbc  middle  treadle  by  a  dcpeoding  wire  appearing  at  M,fig,  96S,  and  tbnl>  bj  tba 
presiure  of  that  treadle,  (he  preuer  ia  Forced  dovD  to  cIom  the  barba  of  (be  needle. 
The  re^Bcent  of  ihe  preaftir  ia  >onietiiDea  effected  b;  meiins  of  a  counterpoiaing 
weight  paaaing  over  a  pullp)'  b«bind-,  and  aometimea  bf  the  reaciion  of  a  vooden 
spriag,  furmed  of  a  etrong  hoop  like  that  repreaeoted  Bt  K.    The  iMter  of  th«ie  U 


prvferred.  eipL-cially  h;  the  Nottingham  hoaicTs,  because,  ai  the;  assert,  it  inakei  th* 
(iresser  spripg  up  with  greater  rapidity,  and  conaeqiiently  aavea  time  in  vorliisg. 
How  fiir  this  may  be  praclicaily  (be  caie,  it  would  be  aiiperfluooa  here  to  inveatigale) 
but  it  ia  ohvioQs  that  the  wooden  ipring,  if  tery  itiff,  must  add  much  to  the  ho«ier'i 
ext'rtion  of  his  fool,  already  ezerciied  againgt  the  uniled  spring  of  all  hia  barbi ;  and 
this  inconvenience  ia  much  complained  of  by  tboae  who  have  been  accuilomed  to 
work  with  ihe  couiiterpiiiae. 

At  L  are  two  pulleya  or  whcela,  of  different  diamelers,  moving  upon  a  common 
eenlre,  by  which  the  jjck  siniicra  are  relieved  from  the  back  apringa,  and  thrown 
downwardi  to  form  [he  loops  upon  the  needlea.  About  the  larger  wheel  ii  a  band 
of  vliipcprd,  pasting  twice  round,  ihe  extremities  of  which  are  attached  to  what  ii 
called  Ihe  alur,  which  diseugagea  Ihe  jacks  from  Ibe  back  springs.  The  smslleT 
pulley,  by  another  band,  communicatet  with  the  right  and  left  treadle;  so  tiiat  theae 
treadle*,  when  preased  alternately,  tnrn  Ihe  pulleys  about  in  an  inverted  order.  The 
directions  of  these  bands  alio  appear  more  plainly  in  the  front  elevalioD,j!j.  971, 
The  construction  of  the  slur,  and  its  effect  upcn  the  jacks,  will  also  he  rendered 
apjiarent  by  Jig.  970.  In  thia  figure,  eight  jacks  are  ivpresenlud  in  aeclion,  the  tail 
part  of  three  of  which,  1,  a,  3,  are  thrown  up  by  the  sinr  in  its  progrrss  from  left  t» 
right ;  the  fourth  ia  in  the  act  of  rising,  and  the  remaining  four,  i,  6,  7,  and  8,  are 
still  unacted  upon,  the  slur  not  yet  having  reached  them.  As  Ihe  slur  acts  in  the 
diri'Ction  of  the  dolled  line  m.fiy.  9GS,  behind  the  centres  of  the  jacks,  it  is  hardly 
necrsBu-y  to  remark,  that  Ibis  forcing  up  of  the  tails  must  of  course  depress  the  joints 
by  nhich  Ihe  sinkers  in  fhint  are  suspended;  the  jock  sinkers  falling  successively 
from  the  loops  on  every  allemate  needle,  in  the  way  represented  at  fig-  973,  where 
both  kinds  of  sinkers  appear  in  section,  the  light  part  enpreaaing  what  is  above  the 
point  at  which  tbe  throat  of  the  sinker  oper«(e«  upon  the  thread,  and  the  dark  part 
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what  is  belov.  The  Kcond  ut,  or,  u  the;  ue  called,  th«  lead  aiDken,  from  the 
maniitr  of  jmniog  them,  and  luspeoding  them  f^m  the  bar  above,  appear  atill  ele- 
vated 1  the  position  of  the  bar  beiog  repreaeoled  by  the  lioe,  A,  b.  Bat  wben  theae 
are  pulled  down  to  tbc  level  of  the  loTmeT  by  the  operatoc'i  haada,  tlie  whole  looping 
■ill  be  completed,  and  the  thread  c,  n,  vihich  it  Btill  slack,  will  be  brought  to  its  foil 


and  proper  degree  or  teosion,  -which  It  regiilated  b;  slop  screws,  so  at  to  be  tempered 
or  altered  at  pleasure.     Tbe  sinking  of  this  lecond  set  of  sinkers  maj  be  easilf  ei- 

C'  in«d  bj  fig.  974.  The  direction  of  the  sinkers  is  expressed  bj  the  line  b  ;  tfae 
flom  which  they  are  suspended  will  be  at  i;  tbe  top  frame  is  in  the  direction 
fyotn  A  to  B;  the  back  AtandaTds  al  i>;  and  the  joitit  at  n,  is  the  centre  of  motion. 
If  E  is  polled  perpendicularlj  downivardi,  the  spring  c  will  be  contracted,  snd  lis 
D[>per  extreme  point,  o.  will  be  brought  Dearer  to  its  lower  extreme  poitit  f,  which  is 
Hxed.  Again,  when  tbe  force  which  has  depressed  b  is  removed,  the  spring  c  will 
revert  to  its  former  state,  and  the  sinkers  will  rise.     TIAnising  of  the  Jack  einktri 


and  jacks  takes  pluce  at  tbe  snme  time,  by  the  hosier  raiung  his  handa ;  and  for  the 
cause  of  this  we  mast  revert  to  fig.  9fiB.  The  lead  linkers  in  rising  lay  hold  of 
notches,  which  raise  the  extreme  parts  of  the  set  of  jacks  a,  a,  which  are  colled 
half-jacks.  Between  the  extremities  of  these  at  x  c,  ii  a  cross  bar,  which,  in 
desceoding,  presses  all  tbe  iatermediate  jack*  behind  the  common  centre,  and 
restores  them  to  their  original  posture,  where  they  are  secured  bj  the  back  springs, 
ontil  they  are  again  reliered  bj  the  operation   of  the  slur  rvertissing  al  the   next 

Woriing  of  Iht  frame.- — In  order  to  work  a  frame,  the  whole  apparatni  being  pre- 
viously put  into  complete  order,  the  hosier  placet  himself  on  the  seat  a  in  front,  and 
provides  himself  with  a  bobbin  of  yarn  or  stuff.  This  bobbin  he  plaoes  loosely  on  a 
verticsl  pin  of  wire,  driven  into  one  side  of  the  frame  contignons  to  the  needles,  so 
ths.t  it  may  tarn  freely  as  the  stuff  is  unwound  from  it.  Tsking  the  thread  in  his 
hand,  he  draws  it  loosely  along  the  needles,  behind  tbe  barb*,  snd  under  tbe  Ibronli 
of  the  sinkers.  He  then  presses  down  one  of  the  treadles  to  pass  the  slur  along,  and 
nulock  the  jacks  from  the  back  springs,  that  they  may  tall  in  saccession.  When  this 
n  doni^,  the  number  of  loops  thus  formed  is  doubled  b;  bringing  down  the  lead  tinken, 
and  the  new  formed  loops  are  lodged  nnder  the  barb*  of  the  needles  by  bringing 
forward  ihe  sinkers.  The  preceding  course,  and  former  fabric,  being  then  again 
poshed  back,  tbe  barbs  are  shut  by  depressing  tbe  middle  treadle,  and  foremg  down 
tbe  presser  upon  the  npcdiei  The  former  work  is  now  easily  brought  over  Ihe  shut 
needles,  alter  which,  by  raising  Ihe  hands,  both  sets  of  sinkers  are  raised  ;  the  jacks 
■re  lacked  by  the  back  springs,  and  Ihe  hosier  goes  on  to  another  course. 

From  this  it  will  be  apparent,  that  the  remark  made  in  the  outset  il  welt  founded, 
that  there  are  in  reality  no  complicated  or  difficult  movements  in  the  slocking-n^une. 
Almost  the  whole  are  merely  those  of  levers  moving  upon  their  reipeclive  fulcra,  ex- 
ei'piing  that  of  Ihe  carriage  which  gives  Ihe  horizontal  motion  to  the  sinkers,  and  that 
is  merely  an  alternate  motion  on  four  wheels.     YeI  Ihe  frame  is  a  machine  which  ri- 
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quires  considerable  eiperienee  and  care,  both  to  work  ii  to  tdviotag?,  and  alio  to  keep 
ii  ID  good  order.  TbU  clicuniBtaDCe  sriiei  greallj  from  the  anaii  coni|iiu  in  which 
•  number  of  moling  parl>  must  be  included^  Owing  to  this,  the  needles,  unleM 
cautioosly  and  delicately  handliid,  are  easily  beet  or  injured.  The  tame  circumstance 
applies  with  equal  or  greater  force  tolbe  sinkers,  which  must  be  so  very  thin  as  lobe 
easily  injured.  But  as  tbeJie  must  work  freely,  both  in  a  perpendiGnlarandhoriaontal 
direction  between  the  needles,  in  a  very  conficedaad  limited  space,  the  slightest  Tsria- 
lion  in  either,  from  being  truly  aod  squarely  placed,  onaToidably  injures  the  others. 
When  a  bosier,  either  ignorant  of  the  mcchsaical  laws  of  their  relalioa  (o  each  other, 
or  loo  impatient  to  wait  for  the  assistance  of  another,  attempts  to  rectify  defects,  he  ia 
most  cases  increases  them  teofold,  and  renders  the  machine  iecapable  of  working  at 
oil,  until  repaired  bj  some  more  experienced  person.  This  circumstance  has  gi'en 
rise  to  a  set  of  men  employed  in  this  trade,  and  distinguished  bj  the  name  of  upsclters  | 
and  these  people,  besides  selling  new  frames  to  work,  have  frequently  more  employ- 
ment in  repairing  old  ones  injured  by  want  of  care  or  skill,  than  many  country 
apothecaries,  who  live  in  imhealthy  parishes,  find  in  tampering  with  the  disorders  i^ 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  go  further  into  detail  respecting  a  machine  so  well  known, 
and  which  requires  practical  stteatioo  even  more  tbsn  most  others.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  sufficient  to  describe  shortly  some  of  Its  Tmrleties,  the  most  simple  and  commoa 
of  which  is  the  rib  stocking-frame. 

Sib  ilufkiiiy-fraau.  — This  frame,  which,  next  to  the  common  frame,  is  most  es- 
tensiTcly  in  use,  is  employed  for  working  those  striped  or  ribbed  stockings,  which  are 
very  common  in  all  the  different  materiiJe  of  which  hosiery  is  formed.  In  principle 
it  does  Dot  differ  from  the  common  f^ame,  and  not  greatly  in  construction.  The  pre- 
ceding general  description  will  nearly  apply  to  this  machine  with  equal  propriety  as 
10  the  lormer  ;  [bat  part,  bowever.  by  which  the  ribs  or  stripes  are  formed,  is 
entirely  an  addition,  and  to  the  application  of  this  addiliiniBl  machinery  it  may  be 
proper  to  pav  the  chief  attentioa,  referring  chiefly  to  jij.  971,  which  is  a  front 
elevation,  "fhis  figure  has  bepo  already  referred  to  for  the  illustration  of  those 
parts  of  the  machinery  which  are  common  to  both,  and  those  parts  therefore  require 
no  recapitulation.  The  principle  of  weaving  ribbed  hosiery  has  considerable 
affinity  to  that  of  weaving  that  kind  of  cloth  which  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
tverling,  for  the  formaiion  of  stripes,  with  some  TSrialion  arising  merely  ^m  the 
different  nalure  of  the  fabric  lo  clulh  wearing,  two  different  kinds  of  yarn  inter- 
secting each  other  at  right  angles,  are  employed  ;  in  hosiery  only  one  is  used,  la 
the  Iw eel ing  of  cloth,  striped  as  dimity,  in  the  cotton  or  kersey  mere,  and  in  the  woollen 
manufacture,  the  stripes  are  produced  by  reversing  these  yams.  In  hosiery,  where 
only  one  kind  of  yam  is  osed,  a  similar  effect  is  produced  by  reversing  the  loops. 
To  effect  this  reversing  of  the  loops,  a  second  set  of  needles  is  placed  upon  a  vertical 
frame,  so  that  tbe  bends  of  the  books  may  be  nearly  under  those  of  the  commoa 
needles.  These  needles  are  cast  into  tin  moulds,  pretty  similar  to  the  ,., 
former,  but  more  oblique  or  bevelled  towards  the  point,  so  as  to  [  *'  '    '  ~ 

vent  obstructions  in  working  them.  They  are  also  screwed  to  a 
of  iron,  generally  li|;hler  ihaa  the  other,  and  secured  by  means  of  pla 
this  bar  Is  not  fixed,  but  has  a  pivot  in  each  end.  by  means  of  wb 
Ihv  bar  may  have  a  kind  of  oscillatory  motion  on  these  pivula.  1 
frames  of  iron  support  this  bar;  that  in  which  it  oscillates  beinjj  nearly 
vertical,  but  inclined  a  little  towards  the  other  needles.  Fig,  975, 
which  is  a  profile  elevation,  will  serve  lo  illustrate  tbe  relative  position 
of  each  bar  to  the  other.  The  lower  or  horizontal  frame,  the  ends  only 
of  which  can  be  seen  in  j!)?'  9TI.  under  a  a,  appears  in  profile  in  ^.9TS. 
where  it  is  distinguished  by  d.  The  vertical  frame  at  a  is  attached  to 
this  by  two  centre  screws,  which  serve  as  joints  for  it  lo  move  in.  On 
the  top  of  this  frame  is  the  rib-needle  bar  at  /  in  /jtt.  9G5  and  975, 
and  one  needle  is  represented  in  Jig.  97S  at/i  Atg  is  a  small  prcner, 
to  shut  the  barbs  of  the  ribDeedles,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  large 
one  docs  those  of  the  frame.  At  A  is  one  of  the  frame  needles,  to  show 
Ihe  relative  position  of  the  one  set  to  the  other.  The  whole  of  the  i 
bar  is  not  fitted  with  needles  like  the  other  )  for  here  needles  are  only 
placed  where  ribs  or  stripes  are  to  be  formed,  the  intervals  being  filled 
up  with  blank  leads,  that  is  to  say,  with  sockets  of  the  same  shape  as  the  others,  bsl 
without  needles ;  being  merely  designed  to  fill  tbe  bar  aod  preserve  the  intervals. 
Two  smalt  handles  depend  from  the  needle  bar,  b^  which  the  oscillatory  motion  upon 
the  upper  centres  is  given.  The  rising  and  sinkmg  motion  is  commimicated  to  Ibis 
machine  by  chains  which  are  attached  to  iron  sliders  below,  and  which  are  wrought 
by  the  hosier's  heel  when  necessary.    The  pressnre  takes  place  partly  by  the  aciion 
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Lmall  prcsser,  and  partt;  hy  the  motion  of  the  needles  in  descending.  A  Bmall 
iron  Glider  is  plaevd  behtod  the  rJh-aiwdlL'g,  which  rises  as  (he;  descend,  and  serve*  to 
free  the  loops  perfectlj  from  each  other. 

In  Ihe  weaving  of  ribbed  hosiery,  the  plain  and  ribbed  courses  are  wrought  aiter- 
DRtelj.  Whi-n  the  plain  are  finJEhed.  the  rib-uetdles  are  raised  betwei'n  Ihe  others, 
bat  Qo  additional  stuff  is  supplied.  The  rib-nerdles  ialersectiug  the  plaio  ones,  nierelj 
laj'  hold  of  the  last  thread,  and  bj  a^aiTi  brinKiDK  it  through  that  vhtch  was  on  the 
rib-need!e  before,  give  it  an  additional  Inoping,  which  revenes  the  line  of  chaining, 
•udraiBCS  the  rib  above  the  plain  intervale,  which  have  only  received  a  lingle  knitting. 

HOT  BLAST.     See  Iron. 

HUT-FLUK  is  the  name  giren  in  England  to  an  apartment  heated  bf  itotei  or 
Meam  pipes,  in  which  padded  and  printed  calicoes  ore  dried  hard.     Fig.  976  repre- 


sents the  simplest  form  of  snch  a  floe  healed  by  the  vertical  round  iron  stove  c,  from 
whose  top  a  wide  square  p  pe  proceeds  upwards  in  a  si  ghlly  inclined  direction,  which 
receives  the  current  of  air  heated  by  the  body  and  capital  of  the  stove.  In  this  wide 
channel  there  are  pulleys,  with  corae  or  bands  which  suspend  bj  hooks  aad  conduct 
the  web  of  calico  ft'om  the  entrance  at  n,  where  the  operative  sits,  to  near  the  point 
A,  and  back  again.     This  circuit  may  be  repeated  once  or  oflener  till  the  goods  are 

Krfeclly  dried.     At  D  the  driving  pulley  connected  with  the  main  shaft  is  shown, 
•ar  the  feet  of  the  operative  is  the  eandroi/  or  reel  upon  which  the  moist  goods  are 


rolled  in  an  endless  web ;  so  that  their  cir 
tinurd  without  ialtrrupEion,  as  long  as  mj 
Fig,  97J  ii  a  cruss  section  of  llie  appan 
in  the  most  scientific  calico  vorks  of 
England,  those  of  James  TtioniBOn,  Fe(| 
of  Primrose,  near  Clilheroe.  Lancashire 
du  aa  is  an  arched  apartttiHnt,  nearlt  30 
;ardi  lung,  b;  13  feet  high,  aod  10  feit 
wide.  Throogh  abont  one  half  of  tliia 
galler;  there  is  o  boriiontal  floor  enp 
|jflrtedonarehei,aboTe  whichiithedn  st 
space,  Ihrough  which  (he  goods  are  CnaM; 
passed  before  tbej  escape  from  the  h^t 
flue,  after  they  have  been  prevJouslj  tx 
pawd  to  the  hot  bat  sotnewhal  moiEl  air 
of  the   lower    compartmcnl.      A    large 


ulation   m  tbc  hot  air  cb 

'  be  necessary 

js  of  the  regular  hot  flue 


1  plat. 


nms  along  the  whole  bottotn  of  the  nal 
tery.  It  is  divided  into  two  long  parall  1 
vaults,  ■  hose  sections  are  seen  at  u,  u  fig 
977,  covered  vith  the  cast-iron  plates  ct 
grooved  at  (heir  ends  into  one  another 
Tlie  thickness  of  these  plates  is  increased 
progressively  aa  they  eorae  nearer  to  (he 

fireplace  or  furnace.  There  are  dampers  which  regulalt  the  draught,  and  of  conrM 
the  heat  of  the  stove,  h  h  are  the  air  passages  or  vent  holes,  left  in  the  side  walla, 
and  which  by  means  of  a  long  iron  rod,  monnted  with  iron  plalei,  may  be  opened  or 
closed  together  to  any  degree.  A  A  are  the  cast-iron  supports  of  (he  tinned  brass  rollers 
which  guide  the  goods  along,  and  which  are  fixed  to  (he  cross  pieces  repreienled  hj 
r  r,fy.  977.  '/  are  iron  bars  for  supporting  the  Tentilators  or  runs  (see  PonNDBTUid 
Ventilation).  These  faaa  are  here  enclosed  within  a  wire  grating.  They  make 
about  300  turns  perminate,  and  expel  the  moist  air  with  perrec[  effect  t  indicates  the 
position  of  the  window*,  which  extend  Ihronghonl  the  lonicth  of  the  building,  f  is  a 
gas-light  jet,  placed  at  the  side  of  each  window  to  supply  illumination  for  night  work. 
Tlie  piece  is  stretched  along  (he  whole  ei(en(  of  the  gallery,  and  runs  throoKh  it  in 
.,..._      .,-._._.....,.,..,...  ,  ,     ■  .^  thehcat  of 


nng  exposed  during  its  pi 

0  the  hot-fine  gallery  \ 


is  the  pad- 


le  and  a  half;  1 

212°  Fahr. 

In  ^.  978,  4  is  the  iroD  door  of  er 
ding  machine,  where  (he 
goods  are  imbued  with 
the  general  mordant.  The 
speed  of  this  machine 
may  be  varied  hy  meana 
of  the  (wo  conical  dnima 
c  (-,  whichdriveic.  since, 
when  the  hand  ecu 
brought  by  its  fbrks,  and 
ndjiisling  screws  nearer 
to  (he  narrow  end  of  the 
lower  drum,  the  cylm 
der  upon  the  same  shaft 
wiih  the  latter  is  driven 
quicker  i  and  va  lytfa 
Over  D  D  the  cords  arc 
shown  for  drawing  (he 
drum  mechanism  in(o  gear  wi(h  the  main  shaft  band,  F,  F,  t  i  or  for  throwing  it  out  of 
gear.  The  pulleys  i  r  carry  the  bands  which  Iransmit  the  motion  to  the  padding 
machine.  A  cylindrical  dmm  exterior  to  the  hot-flue,  covered  with  flannel,  serves  to 
receive  the  end  of  (he  series  of  pieces,  and  to  draw  them  through  the  apartment. 
This  mode  of  drying  the  padded  calicoes  requires  for  each  piece  of  2S  yards  three 
pounds  of  coals  for  the  furnace  when  a  fan  is  employed,  and  four  pouadi  without 
It,     See  Calico  Priktino. 

HUNGARY  WATER.  Supposed  to  be  named  after  a  queen  of  Hungary,  who 
used  it  as  a  cosmetic  :   it  is  prepared  by  distilling  rosemary.      See  Eau  de  ColoONK. 

HYACINTH.  The  name  under  which  are  included  the  transparent,  bright- 
coloured  varieties  of  zircon.  Hyacinth  dtifera  from  jargoon  merely  in  colour,  which 
is  orange-red  passing  into  poppf-red.    Though  not  mnch  won  at  the  preaent  time  it 
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is  a  valuable  gem,  and  makes  a  very  superb  nng-stone  when  of  a  bright  tint  and  free 
from  flaws.  The  larger  pieces  are  sometimes  made  into  seals.  Hyacinths  occar  in 
the  sand  and  alluvial  deposits  of  certain  rivers  in  Ceylon,  also  in  the  state  of  sand, 
mingled  with  various  other  substances,  in  the  bed  of  a  stream  at  Expailly  ( Haute  Loire) 
in  France,  as  well  as  in  basalt  near  the  same  place.  It  is  also  found  in  volcanic  tuff 
in  Auvergne,  in  Bohemia,  Saxony,  the  Tyrol,  Transylvania,  Greenland,  in  the  zircon- 
syenite  of  Fredericks -varn  in  Norway,  and  in  the  iron  mines  of  Arendal ;  also  at 
Miask  in  the  Urals,  Vesuvius,  at  Santa  Rosa  in  New  Grenada,  at  Scalpay  in  Harris, 
Scotland,  Egypt,  the  East  Indies  and  elsewhere.  The  hyacinth-red  varieties  of  zircon 
are  sold  by  the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon  as  inferior  rubies. — H.  W.  B. 

HYDRATES  are  compounds  of  the  oxides,  salts,  &c.,  with  water  in  definite  or 
equivalent  proportions.  Thus  slaked  lime  consists  of  one  atom  of  quick-lime  »  28, 
+  one  atom  of  water =9,  of  which  the  sum  is  37  on  the  hydrogen  scale.  ••  The  very 
different  functions  performed  by  water  in  the  various  modes  of  combination  it  affects 
render  it  necessary  to  adopt  a  definite  principle  of  nomenclature  in  this  respect  .  .  . 
I  shall  employ  the  word  hydrate  only  where  the  water  is  combined  with  a  base,  such 
as  a  metallic  oxide,  thus,  hydrate  of  lime,  hydrate  of  potash,  hydrated  oxide  of  lead.** 
— Kane. 

HYDRAULIC   CEMENT   or  LIME  is  the  kind  of  mortar  used  for  building 
piers  or  walls  under,  or  exposed  to,  water,  such  as  those  of  harbours,  docks,  &c.    The 
poorer  sorts  of  limestone,  such  as  contain  from  8  to  25  per  cent,  of  foreign  matter, 
in  silica,  alumina,  magnesia,  &c.,  are  best  adapted  for  this  purpose.     All  the  water 
limestones  are  of  a  bluish  grey  or  brown  colour,  which  is  communicated  to  them  by 
the  oxide  of  iron.     They  are  usually  termed  stone-lime  by  the  builders  of  the  metro- 
polis, to  distinguish  them  ft*om  common  chalk  lime,  but  so  far  improperly,  that  the 
Dorking  limestone  is  not  much  harder  than  chalk,  and  the  Hailing  limestone  is 
actually  a  chalk,  and  not  harder  than  the  pure  chalk  of  the  same  neighbourhood, 
fh>m  which  it  is  only  distinguished  in  appearance  by  being  a  little  darker.    These, 
though  calcined,  do  not  slake  when  moistened ;  but  if  pulverised  they  absorb  water 
without  swelling  up  or  heating,  like  /at  lime,  and  afford  a  paste  which  hardtrns  in  a 
few  days  under  water,  but  in  the  air  they  never  acquire  much  solidity. 

The  following  analyses  of  different  hydraulic  limestones  are  by  Berthier. 


«r 


A.  Analysts  oif  limestones. 

Cart>onate  of  lime 
Carbonate  of  magnrtia 
Carbonate  of  prrtoxide  of  iron 
Carbonate  of  manganese    • 
Silica  and  alumina      .       -       . 
Oxide  of  iron      .       .       •       • 


B.  AntUptes  qf  the  burnt  lime. 
Lime  -        -       .       .       - 


Magnesia    - 
Alumina 
Oxide  of  Iron 


I 


Mo.  1. 


970 
2-0 


10 


100-0 


18 


Mo.  3. 


98'5 


1-5 


1000 


97-2 
2-8 


1000 


100-0 


MaS. 


74  5 
230 


12 


1000 


78-0 

290 

2-0 


1 00-0 


No.  4. 


76- Jl 
30 
30 
1*5 

15'2 


100  0 


G8-3 
2i) 

240 
67 


1000 


HO.&. 


80^ 
1-5 


l«-0 


100-0 


700 

10 

W-0 


100-0 


No.  1  is  from  the  fresh-water  lime  formation  of  Chateau -Laodon,  near  Nemours ; 
No.  2,  the  large  grained  limestone  of  Paris  ;  both  of  these  afibrd  a  fat  lime  when 
burnt  Dolomite  affords  a  pretty  fat  lime,  though  it  contains  42  per  cent  of  carbonate 
of  magnesia  ;  No.  3  is  a  limestone  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  which  yields  a 
poor  lime,  possessing  no  hydraulic  property ;  No.  4  is  the  secondary  limestone  of 
Metz ;  No.  5  is  the  lime  marl  of  Senonches,  near  Dreux ;  both  the  latter  have  the 
property  of  hardening  under  water,  particularly  the  last,  which  is  much  used  at  Paris 
on  this  account 

All  good  hydraulic  mortars  must  contain  alumina  and  silica ; — ^the  oxides  of  iron  and 
manganese,  at  one  time  considered  essential,  are  rather  prejudicial  ingredients.  By 
adding  silica  and  alumina,  or  merely  the  former,  in  certain  circumstances,  to  fat  lime, 
a  water-cement  may  be  artificially  formed ;  as  also  by  adding  to  lime  any  of  the  follow- 
ing native  productions,  which  contain  silicates ;  puzzolana,  trass  or  tarras,  pumice- 
stone,  basalt-tuff,  slate-clay.  Puzzolana  is  a  volcanic  product,  which  forms  hills  of 
considerable  extent  to  the  south-west  of  the  Apennines,  in  the  district  of  Rome,  the 
Pontine  marshes,  Viterbo,  Bolsena,  and  in  the  Neapolitan  region  of  Puzzuolo,  whence 
the  name.  A  similar  volcanic  tufa  is  found  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world. 
According  to  Berthier.  the  Italian  puzzolana  consists  of  44*5  silica;  15*0  alumina; 
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8*8  lime  ;  4*7  magnesia  ;  1-4  potash ;  4*1  soda;  12  oxides  of  iron  and  titanimn ;  9  2 
water ;  in  100  parts. 

The  tu/a  stone,  which  when  ground  forms  trtus^  is  composed  of  57*0  silica,  16*0  clay, 
2*6  lime,  I'O  magnesia,  7*0  potash,  1*0  soda,  5  oxides  of  iron  and  titaniam,  9*6  water. 
This  tuff  is  found  abundantly,  filling  up  valleys  in  heds  of  10  or  20  feet  deep,  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  among  the  schistose  formations  upon  the  hanks  of  the  Rhine,  and  at 
Monheim  in  Bavaria. 

The  fatter  the  lime  the  less  of  it  must  he  added  to  the  ground  puzzolana,  or  trasi;  to 
form  a  hydrauKc  mortar;  the  mixture  should  be  made  extemporaneously,  and  must  at 
any  rate  he  kept  dry  till  about  to  be  applied.  Sometimes  a  proportion  of  common 
sand  mortar  instead  of  lime  is  mixed  with  the  trass.  When  the  hydraulic  cement 
hardens  too  soon,  as  in  12  hours,  it  is  apt  to  crack ;  it  is  better  when  it  takes  8  days 
to  concrete.  Through  the  agency  of  the  water,  silicates  of  lime,  alumina  (noagnesia), 
and  oxide  of  iron  are  formed,  which  assume  a  stony  hardness. 

Besides  the  above  two  volcanic  products,  other  native  earthy  compounds  are  nsed 
in  making  water  cements.  To  this  head  belong  all  limestones  which  contain  iVom 
20  to  30  per  cent  of  clay  and  silica.  By  gentle  calcination,  a  portion  of  the  carbonic 
acid  is  expelled,  and  a  little  lime  is  combined  with  the  clay,  while  a  silicate  of  clay 
and  lime  results,  associated  with  lime  in  a  subcarbonated  state.  A  lime-marl  con- 
taining less  clay  will  bear  a  stronger  calcining  heat  without  prejudice  to  its  qualities 
as  a  hydraulic  cement :  but  much  also  depends  upon  the  proportion  of  silica  present, 
and  the  physical  structure  of  all  the  constituents. 

The  mineral  substance  most  used  in  England  for  making  such  mortar  is  vulgarly 
called  cement'sUme.  It  is  a  reniform  limestone,  which  occurs  distributed  in  single 
nodules,  or  rather  lenticular  cakes,  in  beds  of  clay.  They  arc  mostly  found  in  those 
argillaceous  strata  which  alternate  with  the  limestone  beds  of  the  OoUte  formation,  as 
also  in  the  clay  strata  above  the  chalk,  and  sometimes  in  the  London  clay.  On  the 
coasts  of  Kent,  in  the  isles  of  Sheppey  and  Thanet,  on  the  coasts  of  Yorkshire, 
Somersetshire,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  &c,  these  nodular  concretions  are  found  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  having  been  laid  bare  by  the  action  of  the  sea  and  weather. 
They  were  called  by  the  older  mineralogists  Septaria  and  Zudus  Helmontii  (Van 
Helmont*s  ooits).  When  sawn  across*  they  show  veins  of  calc-spar  traversing  the 
siliceous  day,  and  are  then  sometimes  placed  in  the  cabinets  of  virtw)§L  They  are 
found  also  m  several  places  on  the  Continent,  as  at  Neustadt-Ebcrswalde,  near 
Antwerp,  near  Altdorf  in  Bavaria;  as  also  at  Boulogne-sur-mer,  where  they  are 
called  Boulogne -pebbles  (galets).  These  nodules  vary  in  sise  from  that  of  a  fist  to  a 
man*8  head  ;  they  are  of  a  yellow-grey  or  brown  colour,  interspersed  with  veins  of 
cale-spar,  and  sometimes  contain  cavities  bestudded  with  crystals.  Their  specific 
gravity  is  2  '59. 

The  Blue  Lias  cement-stones  are  considered  the  strongest  water  limes  of  this  country, 
and  are  found  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  near  Watchet  in  Somerset- 
shire, and  Aberthaw  in  Glamorganshire,  and  also  in  North  Wales  and  at  Lyme  Regis 
in  Dorsetshire.  The  Dorking  or  Merstham  lime  and  the  Hailing  lime,  so  termed 
from  a  village  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Medway  above  Rochester,  but  which  is  also 
found  near  Bumham  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  though  not  possessing  such 
strong  hydraulic  properties  as  the  lias,  are  also  much  esteemed. 

Analyses  of  several  cement-stones,  and  of  the  cement  made  with  them : 


A.  Constituents  of  the  cement-- 

No.  1. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

No.  4. 

No.  5. 

stones. 

Carbonate  of  lime 

65*7 

61*6 

- 

82*9 

63*8 

—           magnesia 

0-5 

- 

- 

•     • 

1*5 

—  protoxide  of  iron 

—  manganese 

fiO 
1*6 

6*0 

-      - 

1       4*3 

11*6 

Silica          .        -        .        , 

180 

150 

m           • 

130 

14*0 

Alumina  or  clay  •        .        . 

6*6 

4*8 

• 

trace 

5-7 

Oxide  of  Iron      -        -        - 

m            * 

80 

Water         -        -        .        . 

1*2 

6*6 

-           - 

m           m 

9*4 

B.  Constituents  of  the  cement 

, 

Lime  -        -        -        -        - 

55*4 

54-0 

55-0 

m          * 

66-6 

Magnesia    -        •        .        - 

. 

«             • 

. 

-      - 

1-1 

Alumina  or  clay- 

86-0 

31-0 

380 

. 

21*0 

Oxide  of  iron      •        -        - 

8*6 

150 

18*0 

- 

13-7 
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No.  1,  English  cement-stone  analysed  by  Berthier;  No.  2,  Boulogne  stone,  bj 
Drapiez;  No.  3,  English  ditto,  by  Davy;  No.  4,  rcniform  limestone  nodales  froxc 
Arkona,  by  Hiihnefeld  ;  No.  5,  cement-stone  of  Avalion,  by  Dumas. 

In  England  the  stones  are  calcined  in  shaft-kilns,  or  sometimes  in  moond-kilnSg 
then  ground,  sifted  and  packed  in  casks.  The  colour  of  the  powder  is  usually  dark 
brown-red.  When  made  into  a  thick  paste  with  water  it  absorbs  little  of  it,  evolvet 
hardly  any  heat,  and  soon  indurates.  It  is  mixed  with  a  sharp  sand  in  various  pro- 
pdHions,  immediately  before  using  it ;  and  is  employed  in  all  marine  and  rirer  em- 
bankments, for  securing  the  seams  of  stone  or  brick  floors  or  arches  from  the  percolation 
of  moisture,  and  also  for  facing  walls  to  protect  them  from  damp. 

The  cement  of  Pouilly  is  prepared  from  a  Jurassic  (secondary)  limestone,  which  con- 
tains 39  per  cent,  of  silica,  with  alumina,  magnesia,  and  iron  oxide.  Yicat  forms  a 
factitious  Roman  cement  by  making  bricks  with  a  pasty  mixture  of  4  parts  of  chalk 
and  1  part  of  dry  clay,  drying,  burning,  and  grinding  them.  Rirer  sand  must  be 
added  to  this  powder ;  and  even  with  this  addition,  its  efficacy  is  somewhat  doubtful ; 
though  it  has,  for  want  of  a  better  substitute,  been  much  employed  at  Paris. 

Professor  Kuhlmann,  of  Lisle,  has  made  certain  improvements  in  the  manufacture 
of  lime-cement,  and  he  has  prepared  artificial  stono  possessed  of  a  hardness  and 
solidity  fit  for  the  sculptor.     See  Stone,  Artificial. 

In  operating  by  the  dry  method,  instead  of  calcining  the  limestone  with  sand  and 
clay  alone,  as  has  been  hitherto  commonly  practised,  this  inventor  introduces  a  small 
quantity  of  soda,  or  preferably,  potash,  in  the  state  of  sulphate,  carbonate,  or  muriate 
—  salts  susceptible  of  forming  silicates  —  when  the  earthy  mixture  is  calcined.  The 
alkaline  salt,  equal  in  weight  to  about  one-fifth  that  of  the  lime,  is  introduced  in  solu- 
tion among  the  earths. 

All  sorts  of  lime  are  made  hydraulic  in  the  humid  way,  by  mixing  slaked  lime  with 
solutions  of  common  alum  or  sulphate  of  alumina :  but  the  best  method  consists  in 
employing  a  solution  of  the  silicate  of  potash,  called  liquor  of  flints,  or  soluble  glass, 
to  mix  in  with  the  lime,  or  lime  and  clay.  An  hydraulic  cement  may  also  be  made 
which  will  serve  for  the  manufacture  of  achitectural  ornaments,  by  making  a  paste  of 
pulverised  chalk,  with  a  solution  of  the  silicate  of  potash ;  the  said  liquor  of  flints 
likewise  gives  chalk  and  plaster  a  stony  hardness,  by  merely  soaking  them  in  it 
after  they  are  cut  or  moulded  to  a  proper  shape.  On  exposure  to  the  air  they  get 
progressively  indurated.  Superficial  hardness  may  be  readily  procured  by  washing 
over  the  surface  of  chalk,  &c.,  with  liquor  of  flints,  by  means  of  a  brush.  This 
method  affords  an  easy  and  elegant  method  of  giving  a  stony  crust  to  plastered  walls 
and  ceilings  of  apartments ;  as  also  to  statues  and  busts,  cast  in  gypsum,  mixed  with 
chalk. 

The  essential  constituents  of  every  good  hydraulic  mortar  are  caustic  lime  and 
silica ;  and  the  hardening  of  this  compound  under  water  consists  mainly  in  a  chemical 
combination  of  these  two  constituents  through  the  agency  of  the  water,  producing  a 
hydrated  silicate  of  lime.  But  such  mortars  may  contain  other  bases  besides  lime,  as 
for  example  clay  and  magnesia,  whence  double  silicates  of  great  solidity  are  formed  ; 
on  which  account  dolomite  is  a  good  ingredient  of  these  mortars.  But  the  silica  must 
be  in  a  peculiar  state  for  these  purposes  ;  namely,  capable  of  affording  a  gelatinous 
paste  with  acids ;  and  if  not  so  already,  it  must  be  brought  into  this  condition,  by  cal- 
cining it,  along  with  an  alkali  or  an  alkaline  earth,  at  a  bright  red  heat,  when  it  will 
dissolve,  and  gelatinise  in  acids.  Quartzose  sand,  however  fine  its  powder  may  be, 
will  form  no  water-mortar  or  lime  ;  but  if  the  powder  be  ignited  with  the  lime,  it  then 
becomes  fit  for  hydraulic  work.  Ground  felspar  or  clay  forms  with  slaked  lime  no 
water-cement ;  but  when  they  are  previously  calcined  along  with  the  lime,  the  mix- 
ture becomes  capable  of  hardening  under  water. 

Hamelins  Cement  is  composed  of  ground  Portland  stone  (roe  stone),  sand  and  litharge 
in  the  proportion  of  62  of  the  first,  35  of  the  second,  and  3  of  the  third,  in  100  parts ; 
but  other  proportions  will  also  answer  the  purpose.  Considerable  dexterity  is  required 
to  make  good  work  with  it. 

Limestone,  which  contains  as  much  as  10  per  cent,  of  clay,  comports  itself  after  cal- 
cination, if  all  the  carbonic  acid  be  expelled,  just  as  pure  limestone  would  do.  When 
it  is  less  strongly  burned,  it  affords,  however,  a  mass  which  hardens  pretty  speedily  in 
water.  If  the  argillaceous  proportion  of  a  marl  amounts  to  18  or  20  per  cent.,  it  still 
will  slake  with  water,  but  it  will  absorb  less  of  it,  and  forms  a  tolerably  good  hydraulic 
mortar,  especially  if  a  little  good  Roman  Cement  be  added  to  it.  When  the  proportion 
of  clay  is  25  to  30  per  cent,  after  burning,  it  heats  but  little  with  water,  nor  does  it 
slake  well,  and  must  therefore  be  ground  by  stampers  or  an  edge  millstone,  when  it  is 
to  be  used  as  a  mortar.  This  kind  of  marl  yields  commonly  the  best  water-cement 
without  other  addition.  Should  the  quantity  of  clay  be  increased  farther,  as  up  to  40 
per  cent.,  the  compound  will  not  bear  a  high  or  long-continued  heat  without  being 
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•polled  for  making  hydraulic  mortar  after  grinding  to  powder.  When  more  stronglj 
oJeined,  it  forms  a  yitriform  substance,  and  should,  after  being  pulverised,  be  mixed 
up  with  good  lime,  to  make  a  water  mortar.  If  the  marls  in  any  locality  differ  much 
in  their  relative  proportions  of  lime  and  alumina,  then  the  several  kinds  should  be 
Buzed  in  such  due  proportions  as  to  produce  the  most  speedily  setting,  and  most 
Uffhly  indurating  hydraulic  cement. 

Hydraulic  limes  or  cements  require  the  presence  of  carbonate  of  lime  with  silica, 
or  nlicmte  of  alumina,  or  magnesia.  It  is  stated  the  dolomite  calcined  at  a  moderate 
hiULt  exhibits  the  property  of  a  hydraulic  lime. 

If  carbonate  of  lime  be  mixed  with  gelatinous  silica,  it  forms  a  ^food  hydraulic 
cement.    See  Silica  and  Stone,  Artificial. 

If  a  hydraulic  lime  be  calcined  at  too  high  a  temperature,  the  silicate  undergoes 
partial  fusion,  and  will  not  set  afterwards  under  water.  The  heat  therefore  employed 
for  burning  the  hydraulic  limestones  should  only  be  just  high  enough  to  expel  the 
water  from  the  clay  and  the  greater  part  of  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  carbonate  of 
lime. 

Neither  clay  (silicate  of  alumina)  nor  lime  alone  will  set  under  water,  but  if  wc 
carefully  mix  chalk  and  clay  together  and  then  calcine  them  at  a  moderate  heat  a 
good  hydraulic  cement  is  obtained. 

Hydraulic  limestones  may  be  separated  into  two  kinds,  as  indicated  by  their  con- 
ttituentfl.  One  set  consists  of  the  carbonates  of  the  earths,  these  yield  a  fat  lime ; 
the  other  set  is  composed  of  silicates,  or  a  mixture  of  silicates  of  alumina,  lime, 
magnesia,  or  potash,  although  of  the  latter  less  frequently,  with  usually  much  free 
nUea;  consequently  these  are  a  kind  of  clay. 

In  bumin|^  hydraulic  limestones,  the  silica  and  alumina,  when  the  lime  has  once 
parted  with  its  carbonic  acid,  react  upon  each  other.  The  lime  enters  into  feeble 
combination  with  the  silica,  producing  a  less  stable  compound  than  the  original,  and 
which  18  readily  acted  on  by  acids,  which  was  not  the  case  previous  to  burning. 

Burnt  hydraulic  lime  is  in  nearly  all  cases  soluble  in  acids.  The  presence  of  a 
uUcate  that  can  be  decomposed  by  acids  is  proved  by  the  formation  of  a  thick  j<>lly 
of  silica.  The  property  of  yielding  gelatinous  silica  by  solution  in  acids,  may  be 
legarded  as  one  of  the  proofs  that  the  limestone  possesses  the  property  of  *'  setting,** 
—becoming  hard  under  water. 

The  degree  of  hardness  acquired  by  hydraulic  lime  varies  considerably.  The  time 
required  for  hardening  differs  still  more  widely;  some  hydraulic  cements  will  set  in 
a  few  minutes,  others  will  require  weeks  and  months.  The  more  of  the  aluminous 
constituents  which  the  limestone  contains  the  more  quickly  will  the  cement  prepared 
ftom  it  solidify. 

As  already  remarked,  too  much  heat  in  the  kiln,  causing  partial  fusion  of  the 
siliea,  destroys  the  hydraulic  property  of  the  lime.  In  technical  phrase  it  renders 
the  lime  much  weaker,  and  at  last  completely  destroys  its  power  as  a  water-cement. 

Hydraulic  lime  should  acquire  a  certain  consistence  before  it  is  immersed  in  water. 
If  this  is  not  attended  to,  the  hydraulic  lime  never  hardens,  the  particles  form  a 
porous  mass,  there  is  no  kind  of  agglutination ;  consequently  considerable  care  is 
requiied  in  every  stage  of  the  process  of  making  and  using  hydraulic  cements. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  work  to  do  full  justice  to  this  very  important  subject ;  wc 
must  therefore  refer  our  readers  to  General  Pasley's  works  on  Limes  and  Cements,  to 
the  papers  of  Mr.  Timperly  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineeri*^ 
and  to  the  works  especially  of  M.  lA.  Vicat  and  Belidor.  See  Puzzolana,  Roman 
Cembwt. 

The  following  remarks  on  hydraulic  cements,  and  on  the  preparation  of  a  ne\v 
and  Talnable  kind  of  these  cements,  are  abstracted  from  some  memoirs  by  Lieut. • 
Colonel  Scott  in  the  Papers  on  Subjects  connected  with  the  Duties  of  the  Corps  of 
Roffol  Engineers,  Colonel  Scott's  hydraulic  cement  has  been  extensively  used  with 
the  best  results. 

The  superiority  of  hydraulic  mortars  over  pure  lime  mortars  consi^^ts  very  much  i>i 
the  fonner  containing  within  themselves  the  property  of  solidifying  without  the 
assistance  of  the  atmosphere ;  while  the  pure  lime  mortars  do  not  possess  such  a 
^opcrty,  and  in  the  absence  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere,  no  solidification  wifl 
ensue. 

Many  impure  limestones  contain  a  proportion  of  clay  (silicate  of  iron  and  alu- 
mina) intimately  mingled  with  the  carbonate  of  lime.  By  burning,  the  carbonic 
add  gas  is  expelled  from  them  as  in  the  case  of  the  pure  limestones,  the  clay  assist- 
hig  In  its  expulsion  through  the  affinity  of  its  silicic  acid  for  the  lime,  and  also  part- 
ing with  its  own  combined  water.     A  further  action  then  takes  place :  the  silicic 
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.*^  "V.  >L**       hydraulic  limestones.     These  hive  been  ealoined  hv  vdl- 

^^  *-*  »"»t  claymay  produce  a  similar  cflfect,  it  is  rarely  so  per/'e -t. 

* The  limestone  to  be  emplijyed  iu  the  niaiiufacture  of  the 

"•e  by  any  of  the  ordiniiry  proeesst's.  avoiding  oyer-hiirninpf. 
■'  they  assume  a  blue  or  gruenish  tinge  require  peculiar 
'  them  for  the  purpose. 

'  in  bam)ws  or  earrie*l  in  baskets  into  an  oven, 

■  /.;^  Arming  the  floo^  to  the  depth  of  1  foot  »'•  iii<-h<>s 

•     ■/  'nches.     With  a  large  sized  lime  this  depth 

-  /  ■•  /^  "  lime  is  very  small  it  must  bo  some  what 

'.*.     .      "  *  not  be  so  closely  and  deeply  pai-kcd  as 

',/  .      ■/•  -dust  produced  in  burning  the   lime 

"  .    ,    ■  _  von  air- tight,  and   if  there   is  any 

'      ',      .'  '   ,  ^ith<»ut  scnsibl}  dt'trrior.iiing  its 

•^^       ^.:       .         '  ••'*<^d  with  a  doubK*  4- inch  dry 

*''\"'  .  _  ■•  .n  lime-dnst.     The  whole  mav  be 

,  inrough  the  crown  of  the  arcii.     An 
^  .g  of  labour,  but  a  brick  wall  will  generally 

..•ssist  in  cooling  the  oven,  in  order  to  draw  the 

J  iron  door  on  hinges,  the  whole  being  made  tight  with 

.y  and  sand,  technically  termed  '  pug.* 

-a  is  pure  or  feebly  hydraulic  lime,  it  is  advisable  to  allow  it  to 

»HTent  of  air  passing  through   it  for  a  pericul  which  will  varv, 

.11  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  the  drau;;ht  through  the  ovi-n.     The 

iOis  is  that  the  moisture  carried  through  by  the  air  may  open  or  split  the 

^  liltle*  Aod  otherwise  facilitate  the  combication  of  the  sulphurous  aoid  during 

^|>flequrat^  process,  without,  however,  causing  it  to  fall  abroad.     Whatever  the 


Afier  this  exposure,  a  fire  of  coke  or  coal  is  kindled  by  means  of  a  faggot  of  brush- 
^rood  on  the  fire  bars,  and  a  slow  fire  is  kept  up  until  the  lime  immediately  over  the 
grebes  fhows  a  dull  glow,  such  as  is  barely  visible  when  viewed  in  the  dark  through 
the  pipM  shown  in  the  sides  of  the  oven.  The  firing  is  then  raked  out,  and  after  the 
lapse  of  A  quarter  or  half  an  hour,  according  to  the  size  of  the  oven,  the  ash-pit  is 
^osed,  and  the  chimney-top  covered  with  a  slate-stone,  or  plate  of  iron,  until  it  is 
Indeed  that  the  heat  throughout  the  mass  of  lime  is  pretty  well  equalised.  When 
eoal  is  naed,  there  is  sometimes  a  little  difficulty  in  preventing  the  smoke  escaping 
thfoagfa  the  fire  doon  after  each  fresh  feeding  of  thi*  fire,  but  this  may  be  obviated 
vich  a  little  care  and  more  frequent  feeding.  The  flame  of  coal  heats  the  charge 
more  cqoallj.     A  mixture  of  coal  and  coke  may  also  be  employed. 

The  time  required  for  heating  the  lime  depends  on  so  many  circumstances  that  no 
dcAnite  rale  can  he  laid  down ;  the  dullest  possible  glow  will  sufficiently  indicate 
when  the  first  point  is  attained,  that  a  burner  acquainted  with  the  action  of  his  oven 
will  not  require  the  ose  of  the  viewing  pipe  at  all. 

When  the  heat  in  the  oven  is  judged  sufficient,  and  to  be  sufficiently  equalised,  the 
adi-pit  and  the  chimney  are  opened,  and  iron  pots  containing  coarse  unpurified  sulphur 
are  poshed  in  on  the  fire  bars,  and  placed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  distribute  the  f  um<>s 
of  Ac  Imming  solphnr  equally.  The  pots  may  be  made  of  wrought  iron,  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  hold  about  25  lbs  of  sulphur  each,  the  allowance  being  15  lbs.  to  each  yard 
of  lime.  A  few  red-hot  cinders  arc  thrown  into  each  pot  as  it  is  pushed  in.  to  ignite 
the  sulphur.  In  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  the  sulphur  will  be  fully  ignitod,  and  its  fumos 
wiUh^;in  to  escape  through  the  chimneys  very  freely;  the  chimneys  should  then 
be  closed  again  perfectly,  and  a  little  clay  or  lime  dust  used  to  make  the  cover  tight. 
The  fire-doors  and  ash-pits  are  also  to  he  plastered  at  the  crevices,  with  the  exeeprion 
of  a  small  opening  at  the  bottom  of  each  of  the  latUT,  which  opening  is  to  b(> 
regulated  by  the  amount  of  air  which  may  be  required  to  carry  on  the  combustion  of 
Ae  sulphur,  without  allowing  the  sulphurous  acid  to  escape,  and  such  escape  would 
be  inunediatelj  detected  by  the  smell. 

When  the  sulphur  is  all  consumed,  which  may  be  ascertained  by  looking  from 
time  to  time,  after  the  lapse  of  some  hours,  into  the  oven  fire-door,  the  wall  closing  the 
batch  is  thrown  down,  and  all  other  openings  made  free  to  the  passage  of  air,  to  eo*  1 
the  charge  and  oven  suflScicntly  to  allow  the  former  to  be  removed. 

The  grinding  is  then  commenced ;  a  few  trial  samples  are  made  up  with  water, 
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acid  of  the  c!ay  and  the  lime,  at  the  high  temperature  of  the  kiln,  rc-act  on  one 
another,  and  either  form  a  silicate  of  lime,  or  approximate  to  its  formation  so  far  that 
on  the  addition  of  water  it  is  formed  with  more  or  less  rapidity-  As,  however,  this 
action  is  more  perfect  in  the  water  cements,  and  there  is  much  in  conmion  between 
them  and  the  hydraulic  limes,  it  will  he  better  here  to  explain  in  what  their  differ- 
ence consists,  and  then  to  speak  of  them  together. 

The  difference  between  them  cannot  be  precisely  defined  with  reference  to 
chemical  composition,  for  there  are  some  limestones  which  will  yield  cement  or  lime 
according  to  the  temperature  at  which  they  are  burned.  It  must  rather  be  referred 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  behave  when  moistened  with  water.  If  a  piece  of  cement 
be  dipped  in  water  for  a  few  seconds  until  it  ceases  to  hiss  from  the  escape  of  air 
from  its  pores,  it  may  become  harder,  or  it  may  after  a  time  partially  break  up,  with 
or  without  sensible  warmth.  If  a  piece  of  fresh  pure  lime  be  similarly  treated,  in  a 
few  minutes  it  begins  to  heat  and  swell,  and  the  violence  of  the  action  is  such  as  to 
throw  it  abroad  in  a  bulky  impalpable  powder.  In  the  latter  case  one  affinity  only 
comes  into  play,  that  of  the  lime  for  the  water ;  but  with  the  cement,  a  second 
affinity  is  in  operation.  By  the  action  of  the  heat  in  the  process  of  burning, 
the  affinity  of  the  lime  for  the  silicic  acid  of  the  clay  is  brought  into  play,  and  modi- 
fies the  violence  of  its  affinity  for  water,  and  when  the  temperature  is  sufficiently 
high,  the  lime  and  the  silicic  acid  enter  into  chemical  combination,  and  the  com- 
pounds so  formed,  on  being  moistened  with  water,  pass  into  hydrates  in  a  gradual 
and  quiet  manner,  without  any  of  the  tumultuous  action  which  is  so  remarkable  in 
the  combination  of  pure  lime  wiih  water. 

The  hydrated  silicates  resulting  are  not  afterwards  appreciably  affected  by  water, 
and  so  much  of  the  lime  as  the  silicic  acid  can  take  up  passes  from  a  soluble  to  an 
insoluble  condition,  thus  affording  a  cementing  material  suitable  for  hydraulic  pur- 
poses. When  the  heat  of  the  kiln  is  too  far  urged,  vitrification  ensues  from  the 
complete  formation  of  an  anhydrous  silicate,  and  a  comparatively  inert  substance  is 
produced,  which  undergoes  no  change  on  being  mixed  with  water,  or  will  only  unite 
with  it  after  considerable  periods  of  time. 

The  hydraulic  limes  are  intermediate  between  the  cements  and  the  pure  limes,  and 
partake  of  the  character  and  mode  of  action  of  each  class  of  substances.  The  pro- 
•  portion  of  clay  in  them  is  generally  smaller  than  in  the  cements,  and  the  lime 
sufficiently  predominates  to  produce  by  its  violent  affinity  for  water  the  degree  of 
heat,  expansion,  and  amount  of  vapour  requisite  to  throw  them  into  powder.  When 
the  quantity  of  clay,  as  compared  with  the  lime,  is  small,  the  violence  of  the  slaking 
is  scarcely  less  than  that  of  the  pure  limes,  but  in  proportion  as  the  clay  is  relatively 
larger  in  amount,  the  heat  generated  in  combining  with  the  water  is  less,  and  the 
lime  slakes  to  a  powder  more  imperfectly  and  with  less  increase  of  volume ;  until  at 
last,  on  reaching  the  boundary  of  the  cements,  the  slaking  must  be  urged  on  by  con- 
fining the  heat  generated,  and  the  lime  allowed  to  lie  longer  to  ensure  the  completion 
of  the  action  b^ore  it  is  mixed  with  sand  and  made  into  mortar. 

In  the  ordinary  kiln  burning,  some  portions  of  the  hydraulic  limes,  by  too  great 
heat  of  the  charge,  are  brought  into  that  condition  when  the  silicates  formed  combine 
very  slowly  with  water.  The  silicic  acid  having  undergone  a  great  modification,  the 
powders  of  such  limes  can  unite  and  form  new  hydrated  compounds,  but  by  a  process 
so  slow  that  it  maybe  measured  by  weeks,  months,  or  years,  instead  of  minutes,  hours, 
and  days,  thereby,  in  badly  mixed  mortar,  doing  great  injury,  expansion  taking  place 
after  the  mortar  has  been  laid  in  the  work,  it  has  been  known  to  throw  down  arches, 
and  lift  heavy  masses  of  masonry. 

If  hydraulic  limes  be  allowed  to  dry  too  rapidly,  they  will  not  properly  harden. 

With  regard  to  cements,  some  portions  of  a  ch:irge  arc  often  spoiled  by  lowness  of 
temperature  in  burning,  and  thus  prevent  the  desired  rapidity  of  forming  silicates 
and  retard  the  solidification  of  the  mortar  without  the  assistance  of  water. 

Besides  the  proportion  of  clay  and  lime,  and  the  temperature  of  burning,  the  com- 
position of  the  clay  has  much  to  do  with  the  rapid  setting  of  hydraulic  limes  and 
cements.  The  larger  the  amount  of  iron  and  alumina  present,  the  more  readily  will 
the  lime  and  clay  pass  through  the  different  stages  to  the  formation  of  a  perfect 
cement,  though  temperature  in  burning  has  much  to  do  Mrith  its  character,  for  frofh 
the  same  bed  of  chalk-marl  has  been  made  a  hydraulic  lime^  a  quick  setting  cement, 
and  a  cement  resembling  the  Portland  cement.     See  Lime. 

As  the  cements  may,  and  practically  always  do,  partake  of  the  slow  solidifying 
action  of  the  hydraulic  limes,  so  the  hydraulic  limes  partake,  when  exposed  to  the 
air,  of  the  hardening  action  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  of  the  atmosphere,  to  which  the 
pure  limes  owe  the  external  hard  cru^t. 

The  addition  of  puzzolana,  trass,  &c.,  often  improves  the  hydraulic  limes.  The 
action  of  these  substances  is  similar  to  that  of  clay  found  naturally  mingled  with 
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Uie  carbonate  of  lime  in  hydranlic  limeRtones.  Tliesc  h.ire  been  calcined  by  vol- 
eanic  heat,  and  though  burnt  cluy  maj  produce  a  Rimilar  effect,  it  is  rarely  go  perfect. 

Preparation  of  Cement — The  limestone  to  be  employed  in  the  nianufactare  of  the 
eement  is  bnmt  to  quick-lime  by  any  of  the  ordinary  processes,  avoiding  over-burning, 
at  QSnaL  Limes  burned  until  they  assume  a  blue  or  greenish  tinge  require  peculiar 
mnd  very  careful  treatment  to  fit  them  for  the  purpose. 

The  qaick-lime  is  either  wheeled  in  barrows  or  carrier!  in  baskets  into  an  oven, 
and  is  laid  on  the  perforated  arches  forming  the  floor,  to  the  depth  of  I  foot  6  inches 
oo  the  crown,  and  2  feet  over  the  haunches.  With  a  large  sized  lime  this  depth 
maj  increase  a  few  inches,  and  when  the  lime  is  very  small  it  must  be  somewhat 
deereaaed ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  lime  must  not  be  so  closely  and  deeply  packed  as 
to  impede  the  draught  too  much.  The  lime-dust  produced  in  burning  the  lime 
becomes  useful  in  making  the  hatches  of  the  oven  air-tight,  and  if  there  is  any 
ezcesB,  it  may  be  ground  down  with  the  cement  without  sensibly  deteriorating  it's 
strength. 

When  the  oven  is  loaded,  the  charging  hatch  is  closed  with  a  double  4-inch  dry 
brick  wall,  the  included  space  being  filled  in  with  lime-dust.  The  whole  may  be 
made  air-tight  at  top  by  means  of  an  opening  through  the  crown  of  the  arch.  An 
iron  door  can  be  employed,  and  with  saving  of  labour,  but  a  brick  wall  will  generally 
be  fbnnd  more  convenient. 

The  small  hatch  intended  to  assist  in  cooling  the  oven,  in  order  to  draw  the 
char^  is  better  closed  with  an  iron  door  on  hinges,  the  whole  being  made  tight  with 
a  miztore  of  moistened  clay  and  sand,  technically  termed  *  pug.* 

If  the  lime  employed  is  pure  or  feebly  hydraulic  lime,  it  is  advisable  to  allow  it  to 
remain,  with  a  current  of  air  passing  through  it  for  a  period  which  will  vary, 
generally,  with  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  the  draught  through  the  oven.  The 
object  of  this  is  that  the  moisture  carried  through  by  the  air  may  open  or  split  the 
lime  a  little,  and  otherwise  facilitate  the  combination  of  the  sulphurous  acid  during 
the  subsequent  process,  without,  however,  causing  it  to  fall  abroad.  Whatever  the 
nature  of  the  lime  operated  upon,  such  exposure  renders  the  process  more  certain,  and 
should  be  employed  whenever  the  tendency  to  slake  with  heat  is  not  readily  destroyed 
without  it  The  period  of  exposure  will  vary  from  twelve  to  forty-eight  hours. 
After  this  exposure,  a  fire  of  coke  or  coal  is  kindled  by  means  of  a  faggot  of  brush- 
wood on  the  fire  bars,  and  a  slow  fire  is  kept  up  until  the  lime  immediately  over  the 
arehes  shows  a  dull  glow,  such  as  is  barely  visible  when  viewed  in  the  dark  through 
the  pipes  shown  in  the  sides  of  the  oven.  The  firing  is  then  raked  out,  and  after  the 
lapse  of  a  quarter  or  half  an  hour,  according  to  the  size  of  the  oven,  the  ash-pit  is 
dosed,  and  the  chimney-top  covered  with  a  slate-stone,  or  plate  of  iron,  until  it  is 
jndffed  that  the  heat  throughout  the  mass  of  lime  is  pretty  well  equalised.  When 
coal  is  osed,  there  is  sometimes  a  little  difficulty  in  preventing  the  smoke  escaping 
through  the  fire  doors  after  each  fresh  feeding  of  the  fire,  but  this  may  be  obviated 
with  a  little  care  and  more  frequent  feeding.  The  flame  of  coal  heats  the  charge 
more  equally.     A  mixture  of  coal  and  coke  may  also  be  employed. 

The  time  required  for  heating  the  lime  depends  on  so  many  circumstances  that  no 
definite  rule  can  he  laid  down ;  the  dullest  possible  glow  will  sufficiently  indicate 
when  the  first  point  is  attained,  that  a  burner  acquainted  with  the  action  of  his  oven 
will  not  require  the  use  of  the  viewing  pipe  at  all. 

When  the  heat  in  the  oven  is  judged  sufficient,  and  to  be  sufficiently  equalised,  the 
adi-pitandthe  chimney  are  opened,  and  iron  pots  containing  coarse  unpurified  sulphur 
are  pushed  in  on  the  fire  bars,  and  placed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  distribute  the  tumes 
of  the  burning  sulphur  equally.  The  pots  may  be  made  of  wrought  iron,  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  hold  about  25  lbs.  of  sulphur  each,  the  allowance  being  15  lbs.  to  each  yard 
of  lime.  A  few  red-hot  cinders  are  thrown  into  each  pot  as  it  is  pushed  in,  to  ignite 
die  sulphur.  In  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  the  sulphur  will  be  fully  ignited,  and  its  fumes 
will  bc^^  to  escape  through  the  chimneys  very  freely ;  the  chimneys  should  then 
be  cl(»sed  again  perfectly,  and  a  little  clay  or  lime  dust  used  to  make  the  cover  tight. 
The  fire-doors  and  ash-pits  are  also  to  be  plastered  at  the  crevices,  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  opening  at  the  bottom  of  each  of  the  latter,  which  opening  is  to  bo 
regulated  by  the  amount  of  air  which  may  be  required  to  carry  on  the  combustion  of 
the  sulphur,  without  allowing  the  sulphurous  acid  to  escape,  and  such  escape  would 
be  immediately  detected  by  the  smell. 

When  the  sulphur  is  all  consumed,  which  may  be  ascertained  by  looking  from 
time  to  time,  after  the  lapse  of  some  hours,  into  the  oven  fire-door,  the  wall  closing  the 
hatch  is  thrown  down,  and  all  other  openings  made  free  to  the  passage  of  air,  to  co<l 
the  charge  and  oven  sufficiently  to  allow  the  former  to  be  removed. 

The  grinding  is  then  commenced ;  a  few  trial  samples  are  made  up  with  water, 
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and  an  examination  made  at  the  top,  middle,  and  bottom  of  the  charge,  to  obtain 
information  as  to  temperature  for  foture  guidance.  If  the  lime  from  the  bottom  of 
the  charge,  when  moistened,  remains  quite  dead  on  the  ontside  of  the  lumps,  a  sort  of 
crust  being  formed  there,  and  at  the  heart  the  lumps  retain  its  usus^l  properties,  this 
is  a  proof  that  the  bottom  portion,  if  not  the  whole  charge,  was  too  hot  when  the 
sulphur  process  was  commenced ;  if  the  upper  layers  still  retain  the  usual  character- 
istics of  the  unprepared  lime,  no  crust  being  visible  on  the  bottom  portions,  this  shows 
that  the  heat  at  the  top  was  not  great  enough,  and  probably  that  the  temperature 
throughout  was  too  low.  Some  pieces  will  always  be  found  insufficiently  prepared,  but 
their  effect  is  lost  in  the  mass,  and  the  samples  should  be  three  or  four  in  number  from 
each  part  of  the  charge,  top,  bottom,  and  centre,  avoiding  a  selection  of  pieces  near 
the  walls.  If  in  any  case  the  mass  is  found  insufficiently  prepared,  and  the  lower 
layers  are  crusted,  the  upper  half  may  be  removed  and  employed  as  ordinary  lime, 
and  the  lower  half  ground  down  as  cement.  If  the  process  should  be  judged  to  have 
been  quite  ineffectual,  the  removed  portion  of  the  charge  can  be  replaced  with  fresh 
lime,  and  the  operations  of  heating  the  lime  to  a  faint  glow,  and  of  burning  sulphur 
under  it,  be  repeated ;  with  ordinary  care  a  failure  can  hardly  occur,  and  should  the 
sample  specimens  set  firmly  *  in  pats '  six  inches  square  and  half  an  inch  thick,  but  yet 
grow  too  hot  in  setting  to  be  safely  trusted  in  work,  a  few  days'  exposure  on  the  floor 
of  the  shed  will  render  the  cement  fit  for  use.  It  is  better,  however,  that  *  in  pats '  of 
the  above  size,  made  up  with  water  to  a  stiff  consistency  and  without  admixture  of 
sand,  the  warmth  in  the  setting — even  when  the  cement  is  quite  f^h  from  the 
oven — should  be  barely  perceptible. 

The  grinding  of  the  cement  is  the  most  serious  part  of  the  manufacture.  Should 
the  extent  of  the  works  justify  a  considerable  outlay  in  grinding  apparatus,  the  flour- 
mill  construction  is  to  be  preferred,  horizontal  crushing  rollers  being  used  to  reduce 
the  lumps  of  cement  to  a  size  which  the  eye  of  the  runner  mlU-stone  can  readily 
take.  It  is  better  also  to  sift  it  through  a  sieve,  the  coarse  particles  being  again 
passed  through  the  stones.  For  grinding,  on  the  small  scale,  a  pair  of  vertical  wheels 
of  iron  or  stone,  turning  on  a  pivot  between  them  by  horse  power,  must  be  resorted  to. 
the  sifting  apparatus  being  attached  by  suitable  machinery  to  the  gearing  of  the 
wheel,  or  worked  by  manual  labour.  The  wire  gauze  used  for  the  sieves  should  have 
thirty  meshes  to  the  inch.  The  construction  of  both  descriptions  of  mills  is  well 
understood  by  mill  makers. 

When  the  cement  is  prepared  from  the  pure  and  feebly  hydraulic  limes,  and  it 
becomes  necessary  to  impart  to  them  properties  which  will  enable  them  to  resist  the 
action  of  water,  artificial  or  natural  puzzolanas  must  be  resorted  to.  If  such  sub- 
stances are  ground  down  with  the  cement  to  a  fine  powder,  and  intimately  mixed 
with  the  cement,  one  part  of  puzzolana  will  give  to  two  parts  of  pure  lime  cement, 
by  weight,  the  necessary  degree  of  resistance ;  but  if  mixture  by  hand  labour  be  alone 
available,  and  the  puzzolana  be  not  in  a  fine  state  of  division,  its  quantity  in  pro- 
portion to  the  cement  should  be  increased,  the  amount  of  sand  used  for  mortar  being 
correspondingly  diminished. 

The  clays  best  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  artificial  puzzolana  are  such  as  are 
greasy  to  the  touch.  The  temperature  at  which  they  ought  to  be  calcined  depends 
upon  their  chemical  composition,  but  the  action  of  the  constituents  is  complicated, 
and  actual  trial  must  be  resorted  to  fur  the  determination  of  the  most  efficient  degree 
of  calcination.  To  make  the  trial,  a  portion  of  the  clay  under  examination  may  be 
moulded  into  a  cylinder  five  or  six  inches  long,  and  one  and  a  half  inches  diameter  ; 
this  cylinder  when  dried  is  to  be  exposed,  the  one  end  in  a  violent  fire,  the  other  on 
or  near  the  outside  of  it.  When  the  more  highly  heated  end  begins  to  vitrify,  the 
cylinder  is  withdrawn  from  the  fire  and  divided  into  three  or  four  portions,  according 
to  the  general  appearance  and  colour  of  the  different  parts. 

By  pulverising  each  part,  and  mixing  this  puzzolana  with  the  cement  in  the 
proportion  of  one  part  of  burnt  clay  to  two  or  three  parts  of  cement,  by  measure,  it  is 
easy  to  determine  by  actual  trials  in  water  what  degree  of  calcination  gives  the  best 
results.  To  prevent  the  cylinder  from  breaking  in  the  fire,  it  is  moulded  round  a 
wire.  As  a  general  rule  it  will  be  found  that  clays  containing  limes  and  other 
metallic  oxides,  especially  alkalis,  become  energetic  at  low  temperatures,  though  they 
may  also  succeed  when  burned  at  a  violent  heat  The  poorer  clays  will  only  give 
good  results  when  calcined  at  a  very  high  temperature,  and  they  have  the  further 
disadvantage  of  being;  difficult  to  reduce  to  powder. 

Clay  should  be  made  ready  for  burning  by  moulding  it  into  rounded  balls  of  the 
size  of  an  apple,  and  being  left  in  the  air  to  dry.  A  thick  layer  of  coals  is  placed  on 
th-  bars  at  the  bottom,  then  layers  of  the  clay  balls  and  coal  alternately ;  when  the 
kiln  is  about  two-thirds  full,  faggots  should  be  placed  under  the  bars  and  ignited,  and 
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the  combostible  is  consumed,  more  coals  and  clay  should  be  added;  the  appearance 
of  the  clay  will  at  once  show  whether  a  proper  quantity  of  fuel  has  been  used« 

The  following  is  an  account,  by  a  thoroughly  practical  man,  of  the  use  of  hydraulic 
limes  in  the  formation  of  concrete.  It  is  from  a  paper  read  by  George  Robertson, 
CLE.  before  the  Scottish  Society  of  Arts,  *'  On  the  Concrete  used  in  the  late  Exten- 
sum  of  t^u  London  Docks.^ 

The  great  mass  of  the  concrete  was  made  with  naturally  hydraulic  lime«  blue  lias 
fk'oiii  Lyme  Regis  in  Dorsetshire,  which  requires  no  artificial  mixture  with  puzzo- 
lana  or  minion  to  render  it  capable  of  setting  permanently  under  water.  The  word 
**  concrete  "  in  this  paper  implies,  therefore,  that  made  with  blue  lias  lime,  unless 
otherwise  specified.  The  Dorsetshire  lias  was  the  only  lime  burned  on  the  works ; 
all  lias  from  Warwickshire  or  Leicestershire  was  bought  ready  burned  from  the 
.merchants.  Lias  requires  much  greater  care  in  burning  than  richer  limes,  because 
any  sudden  or  extra  heat,  which  would  do  little  harm  to  Dorking  lime,  greatly 
injares  lias  by  forming  a  glass  between  the  silica  and  the  lime  in  the  stone,  instead 
of  only  driving  ofif  the  water  and  carbonic  acid.  The  combination  between  the  silica 
and  lime,  to  which  lias  owes  its  hydraulic  properties,  ought  only  to  take  place  in  the 
hnmid  way — te.  with  the  assistance  of  water,  after  the  application  of  the  lime  as  mortar 
or  concrete.  Lias  comes  from  I^yme  Regis  in  two  different  forms,  the  one  with  a 
dean  conchoidal  fracture,  and  the  other  of  a  shaley  nature,  approaching  in  appear- 
ance even  to  clay  state,  but  quite  soft.  The  shaley  lias,  which  contains  so  much  clay 
at  to  have  the  properties  of  a  cement,  is  not  so  desirable  as  the  hard  clean  stone, 
because  it  carries  less  sand,  and  is  therefore  more  expensive.  The  stone  cost  4«.  3d. 
a  ton  when  shipped  at  Lyme,  but  10«.  9d.  before  it  was  stacked  round  the  kiln  at 
London,  which  is  as  much  as  the  same  stone  cost  delivered  at  the  works  of  the  New 
Graving  Dock  at  Leith.  Freight  to  London  is  always  heavy,  for  there  is  no  steady 
ivtam  freight,  like  coal  to,  be  had.  Notwithstanding;  the  high  price  of  the  stone 
delivered  at  Shadwell,  and  having  to  pay  freight  on  thousands  of  tons  of  water  and 
carbonic  acid,  to  be  afterwards  driven  off  by  the  heat  of  the  kiln,  the  engineer  in 
chief  of  the  Dock  Company,  the  late  Mr.  Rcndel,  determined  to  bum  the  limestone 
m  London,  as  the  extra  cost  would  be  a  comparatively  small  item  in  such  extensive 
works.  It  was  sery  desirable  to  have  the  best  possible  lime  where  concrete  was  to 
play  so  important  a  part. 

"two  egg-shaped  draw  kilns  of  brick  were  therefore  erected,  of  a  total  height  of 
48  feet  tMfm  the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  dome,  and  an  extreme  internal  diameter  of 
14  feet,  contracting  to  5  feet  at  the  fire  bars,  and  1 T  6"  at  32  feet  above  the  floor. 
The  practical  objection  to  having  a  less  diameter  than  this  at  the  top,  is  the  dif- 
flenlty  that  would  arise  in  charging  the  kiln  with  evenly  distributed  layers  of  coal 
and  stone  tipped  in  from  barrows  at  the  top  through  the  windows  in  the  dome.  It 
haa  likewise  been  objected  that  a  contracted  top  to  a  kiln  prevents  the  escape  of 
carbonic  acid,  although  it  has  a  counterbalancing  advantage  in  confining  the  heat, 
and  throwing  it  down  with  a  reverberatory  effect  on  the  charge.  This  theoretical 
objection  appears  to  be  fanciful.  It  was  found  necessary,  after  these  kilns  had  been 
WOTfcing  for  a  short  time,  to  dome  the  mouth  over  with  a  brick  arch,  to  prevent  stones 
from  flying  into  the  neighbouring  streets.  The  chimney  at  the  top  of  this  was  only 
Uiree  feet  in  diameter,  and  yet  no  difference  was  aflerwajrds  perceptible,  either  in  the 
time  required  for  burning,  or  in  the  percentage  of  imperfectly  burned  stone.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  dome  acted  economically  on  the  coal  required, 
fiir  the  average  of  7,000  tons  of  limestone  was  little  more  than  one  ton  of  coal  to  11 J 
of  stone,  the  limits  being  1  to  10,  and  1  to  13.  Carbonic  acid  came  away  freely  after 
the  kiln  had  been  lighted  for  three  hours,  and  it  appeared  to  have  ample  room  for 
escape.  An  average  of  1 1^  tons  of  stone  burned  by  one  ton  of  coal  is  very  high ;  but 
the  coal  was  Welsh,  and  cost  1/.  U.  a  ton.  Newcastle  coal,  or  bituminous  coal  in 
general,  was  inadmissible ;  for  it  was  essential  to  have  little  or  no  smoke  from  kilns 
in  the  heart  of  London.  At  Leith,  one  ton  of  the  coal  of  the  neighbourhood  appears 
to  biun  only  six  or  seven  tons  of  lias,  but  the  coal  is  oqly  one-third  of  the  price  of 
Welsh  coal.  The  barrows  of  coal  and  properly  broken  stone  were  lifted  to  the  top  of 
the  kiln  by  a  hoist  worked  by  the  mortar  mill  engine,  and  were  tipped  in  through 
three  openings  in  each  dome,  as  evenly  as  possible.  After  the  kiln  was  lighted,  these 
windows  were  kept  closed  with  boiler-plate  shutters.  The  cost  of  charging,  including 
breaking  up  the  stone  and  coal,  was  \».  6d.  per  ton  of  the  two  when  mixed  in  the 
kiln.  Unless  the  demand  for  quick -lime  was  very  irregular,  the  kilns  were  always 
kept  lighted ;  but  whenever  they  were  allowed  to  go  out,  the  charge  of  quick-lime 
was  left  in  the  kiln,  as  the  place  most  free  from  moisture.  Whenever  the  fire  is  let 
oat  in  draw  kilns,  the  next  charge  is  nearly  sure  to  bum  irregularly,  and  there  is  a  con- 
siderable loss  of  heat  in  rewarming  the  kiln.    Draw  kihis  are  liable  to  irregularity 
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from  apparently  slight  causes,  such  as  the  direction  of  the  wind,  &e. ;  and  in  the 
Shadweli  kilns  there  was  also  a  permanent  tendency  to  bam  quickest  down  the  side 
warmed  by  the  adjacent  kiln,  for  they  were  both  in  one  block  of  building.  Bnt  dmw 
kilns  are  better  suited  for  burning  lias  than  flare  kilns,  as  the  heat  is  more  unifonnlj 
distributed  through  the  charge ;  fiiere  is,  therefore,  less  danger  of  over-boming  the 
lower  half  and  under-burning  the  upper. 

Each  kiln  held  100  tons  of  stone,  and  burnt  21  tons  per  diem.  The  two  together 
produced  25  tons  of  quick-lime  eTery  day,  a  quantity  sufficient  for  about  97  cnbie 
yards  of  mortar,  or  170  cubic  yards  of  concrete :  9  tons  of  coal  will  bum  100  tone  of 
stone,  which  produce  59*37  tons  of  quicklime,  or  1,583  bushels  of  ground  liioe, 
enough  for  400  cubic  yards  of  concrete,  when  the  ballast  is  moderately  dry.  Draw- 
ing &e  lime  from  the  kiln  cost  1^.  per  ton  of  quick-lime.  The  total  coet  of  the 
bivnt  lime  amounted  to  24«.  per  ton.  When  quite  hot  from  the  kiln,  26^  bushels  of 
ground  lime  went  to  the  ton ;  but  after  keeping  some  time,  a  ton  swelled  to  30 
bushels,  which  is  what  bought  lias  usually  weighs.  A  bushel  of  lime,  ground  when 
fresh  burnt,  contains,  therefore,  one-seventh  more  lime  than  a  bushel  of  stale  lime ; 
and  a  cuhic  yard  of  concrete,  of  specified  proportions,  is  so  much  th«  better  when 
made  with  fresh  lime. 

Coke  was  used  in  the  kiln  for  a  short  time,  but  it  was  found  to  be  8  per  cent, 
dearer  than  Welsh  coal ;  and,  moreover,  the  heat  given  out  by  it  was  too  quick  and 
strong,  casing  many  of  the  stones  over  with  a  vitrified  silicate,  which  hindered  the 
free  escape  of  carbonic  acid.  When  coke  was  burnt,  therefore,  the  percentage  of 
unbumt  stone  was  raised  much  above  the  usual  average  of  1|^  or  2  per  cent 

The  equally  burnt  and  softest  lumps,  usually  of  a  buff  colour,  were  picked  out  for 
grinding ;  and  the  remainder,  more  of  a  liver  colour,  slaked  for  mortar.  The  lumps 
were  first  broken  tolerably  small  by  hand,  and  then  crushed  still  smsUer  between  iron 
rollers  revolving  in  the  hopper  of  the  grindstones.  These  rollers  were  at  first  made 
fluted,  but  it  was  found  that  strong  projecting  cogs  did  the  wofk  more  effectually. 
The  hopper  was  fed  with  lumps  of  lime  by  an  endless  chain  of  small  wrougfat-iron 
buckets  worked  by  the  engine.  It  was  intenfled  that  these  should  be  self-acting,  and 
dredge  the  lime  up  from  a  well ;  but  it  was  found  necessary  to  have  a  man  constantly 
feeding  them  with  a  spade,  or  the  supply  was  not  regular. 

The  lime  was  ground  to  a  fine  powder  between  two  pairs  of  horizontal  French  burr 
millstones ;  the  upper  otie  revolving  at  a  speed  of  90  revolutions  per  minute.  Each 
pair  of  stones  was  able  to  grind  3  tons  of  quick-lime  per  hour,  at  a  total  cost  for 
grinding  of  Id.  per  bushel  when  the  consumption  was  360  bushels  per  diem;  less,  if 
more  lime  was  used.  This  is  made  up  as  follows:  feeding  and  attending  to  the 
hopper  and  lift,  ^d.  ;  engine  power,  4if. ;  measuring  the  lime  into  bags  for  the  con- 
tractor, and  recutting  the  stones  as  the  furrows  became  worn,  the  remaining  ^d.  A 
bushel  of  lime  ground  fresh  from  the  kiln  weighed  84  lbs. ;  and  at  this  weight  the 
total  cost  was  \\^.  In  buying  ground  lime  from  a  merchant,  if  the  purchaser  buys 
by  weight,  he  pa3r8  for  the  water  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere ;  if  he  buys  by 
measure,  he  pays  for  the  expansion  caused  by  that  moisture  :  tibe  fairest  way  for  both 
parties  would  be  to  specify  the  bushel  to  be  of  a  certain  average  weight,  say  for  lias 
from  Lyme  Regis,  80  lbs.  This  would  allow  for  the  lime  not  being  quite  fresh,  but 
would  prevent  it  from  being  too  stale. 

The  grindstones  were  composed  of  burrs  from  the  fresh- water  beds  of  the  Paris 
basin,  set  in  two  radiated  rings  in  cement,  and  backed  up  with  plaster  of  Paris  and 
mortar.  The  "  skirts  "  or  outside  burrs  were  five  inches  thick  ;  the  central  or  **  high 
burrs  "  somewhat  thicker,  to  allow  for  the  "  swallow,"  which  is  a  slight  depression 
in  the  centre  of  the  upper  stone,  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  at  most  3"  deep. 
This  acts  as  a  kind  of  distributing  reservoir  for  the  lime  as  it  faUs  from  the  hopper 
between  the  stones. 

The  face  of  the  stones  was  divided  into  ten  **  quarterings"  by  "  master  furrows," 
each  of  them  being  tangential  to  an  imaginary  circle  concentric  with  the  stone,  and 
called  its  **  draft."  The  size  of  this  regulated  the  quantity  of  lime  passing  through 
the  stones  in  a  given  time.  A  radius  of  five  inches  was  found  to  grind  ninety 
bushels  per  hour  of  a  sufficiently  fine  quality.  The  particles  of  lime,  whirling  round 
near  the  centre  of  the  stone,  by  their  centrifugal  velocity  pass  towards  the  outside 
along  the  master  furrows,  being  ground  finer  as  they  recede  from  the  central 
depression.  Each  master  furrow  had  two  other  distributing  furrows  leading  out 
of  it,  parallel  to  the  former  master  furrow.  The  furrows  are  shallow  grooves, 
or  rather  nicks  about  1^  inch  wide,  with  the  cutting  edge  sharp,  and  the  other 
bevelled. 

The  hydraulic  lime  being  thus  prepared,  it  was  employed  in  the  formation  of 
the  required  bed   of   concrete.      This   was  formed  by   cementing    a    mixture  of 
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■and  and  gravel  sach  eb  is  formed  in  the  London  basin, — called  "  ballast," — in  the 
Ibllowing  manner. 

VHien  the  ballast  was  moderately  dry,  12  cubic  yards  of  gravel  and  2  cubic  yards 
of  lime  made  11  cubic  yards  of  concrete,  mixed  and  deposited.  The  shrinkage 
from  the  dry  materials  was  then  22  per  cent. ;  but  if  the  ballast  happened  to  be 
Tery  dry,  the  shrinkage  was  more,  and  the  same  quantities  made  only  10  cubic 

A  cubic  yard  of  concrete  requires  about  thirty-eight  gallons  of  water  to  bring  the 
dry  materials  to  the  requisite  state  of  fluidity.  Of  this  quantity  nearly  eight  gallons 
enter  into  chemical  combinatiun  with  the  oxide  of  calcium  in  the  lias,  and  thirty 
gallons  arc  either  absorbed  mechanically  by  the  pores  of  the  lime,  retained  by 
capillary  attraction  between  the  grains  of  sand,  or  lost  by  evaporation.  After  the 
concrete  has  been  mixed  and  deposited,  a  gradual  expansion  takes  place  from  the 
chemical  action  of  the  lime  slaking ;  the  less  of  this  sv%'elling,  however,  the  better,  as 
it  disturbs  the  setting  of  the  mortar  round  the  pebbles,  and  causes  friability  in  the 
concrete.  Whenever  concrete  is  made  with  quick  lime  (as  it  usually  is),  there  must 
be  a  certain  amount  of  friability  from  this  cause;  and  therefore,  when  it  is  important 
to  have  no  swelling,  as  in  blocks  of  concrete  which  have  to  be  lifted,  recourse  must 
be  had  to  slaked  lime,  or  else  to  cement,  which  contracts  rather  than  expands  in 
setting.  In  the  one  case  the  concrete  is  long  in  hardening,  having  more  moisture  in 
it  than  the  lime  can  absorb ;  and  in  the  use  of  cement  more  expense  is  incurred. 
Portland  cement  is,  however,  not  so  expensive  as  might  at  first  appear  from  the 
cement  being  doable  the  price  of  lime,  because  the  proportion  to  the  ballast  may  be 
considerably  reduced. 

HYDRAULIC  CRANES.  The  application  of  water-pressure  to  cranes  is  due  to 
Sir  Wm.  Armstrong.  These  are  now  so  generally  applied,  that  although  the  subject 
belongs  properly  to  engineering,  it  is  thought  advisable  to  include  some  notice  of  these 
valuable  and  interesting  machines  in  this  work.  A  statement  made,  by  the  request 
of  the  British  Association  in  1854,  by  the  inventor  himself,  so  completely  explains  all 
the  peculiarities  of  these  cranes,  that  the  paper  is  reproduced  from  the  proceedings  of 
the  Association. 

^  The  employment  of  water- pressure  as  a  mechanical  agent  having  recently  under- 
gone a  great  and  rapid  development,  I  may  be  permitted  to  make  a  few  observations 
on  the  successive  steps  by  which  its  present  importance  has  been  attained.  In  so 
doing  I  shall  commence  with  the  year  1846,  in  which,  after  many  preliminary  ex- 
periments, I  succeeded  in  establishing,  upon  the  public  quay  at  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  the  hydraulic  crane  which  has  formed  the  basis  of  what  has  since  been  effected. 

'*This  crane  both  lifted  the  weight  and  swung  round  in  either  direction  by  the 
pressure  of  water,  and  was  characterised,  like  all  other  hydraulic  cranes  since  made, 
by  remarkable  precision  and  softness  of  movement,  combined  with  great  rapidity  of 
action. 

**  The  experiment  thus  made  at  Newcastle  having  proved  satisfactory,  I  soon  af^r- 
wards  obtained  authority,  through  the  intervention  of  Mr.  Hartley,  the  Dock  Sur- 
veyor of  Liverpool,  to  construct  several  cranes  and  hoists  upon  the  same  principle  at 
the  Albert  Dock  in  that  town,  where  they  were  accordingly  erected,  and  have  ever 
since  continued  in  operation. 

"The  next  place  at  which  these  cranes  were  adopted  was  Grimsby  New  Dock,  where 
an  important  step  in  the  advancement  of  this  kind  of  machinery  was  made  on  the 
aoggestion  of  Mr.  Rendel,  who  pointed  out  its  applicability  to  the  opening  and  closing 
of  dock  gati>s  and  sluices,  and  instructed  me  to  extend  its  application  to  those  objects. 
An  extensive  system  of  water-pressure  machinery  was  accordingly  carried  out  at 
that  dock,  and  the  result  afforded  the  first  practical  demonstration  that  the  pressure 
of  a  column  of  water  could  be  advantageously  applied  as  a  substitute  for  manual 
labour,  not  merely  for  the  cranage  of  goods,  but  also  to  give  safe  and  rapid  effect  to 
those  mechanical  operations  which  are  necessary  for  passing  ships  through  the 
entrances  of  docks. 

*'In  all  these  instances  the  moving  column  of  water  was  about  200  feet  in  elevation. 
At  Newcastle  and  Liverpool  the  supply  was  derived  from  the  pipes  communicating 
with  the  town  reservoirs,  but  at  Grimsby  a  tower  was  built  for  supporting  a  tank  into 
which  water  was  pumped  by  a  steam-engine.  In  the  former  cases,  the  fluctuation  of 
pressure,  consequent  upon  the  variable  draught  from  the  pipes  for  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  consumption,  proved  a  serious  disadvantage ;  but  this  objection  had  no 
existence  at  Grimsby,  where  the  tank  upon  the  tower  furnished  a  separate  source  of 
power,  undisturbed  by  any  interfering  conditions.  Nothing  could  be  more  effectual 
for  its  purpose  than  this  tower ;  but,  in  the  natural  course  of  improvement,  I  was 
subsequently  led  to  the  adoption  of  another  form  of  artificial  head,  which  possessed 
tliQ  advantage  of  being  applicable,  at  a  comparatively  small  cost,  in  all  situations,  and 
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of  the  pipes  and  hydraalio  machinery,  by  affording  a  preMOie  tt 

■  substilnted  for  a  iriter  tower  I  named  "  At  Acciaiulatiir"  fhm 
accumnlaling  the  power  exerted  hj  the  engine  in  char^g  it. 
The  accQinulntor  is,  in  fact,  a  reservoir  giving  preuure  by  load  inilead  of  by  tievaliam, 
and  its  use,  like  that  of  every  proviiion  of  this  kind,  is  to  eqnaliie  the  itraia  upon 
the  engine  in  eases  where  the  quantity  of  power  to  be  aupplied  i«  nhjeet  to  gr«M  and 
sudden  fluctnalions.  ,  ,     ,    , 

"The   conBiraction  of  the  accumulator  U  exhibited   i 
little  eipluiatinTi.    A.   cylinder,    b, 
plunger ;  c  c,   loaded   weight  case  i  p 

D,  B,  guides  for  ditto  i  b,  pipe  from      - — '    <— 

Eumping  engine  i  7,  pipe  to  hydrau. 
c  niBchine-  It  consists  of  a  large 
cait-iron  cylinder,  fitted  with  a  plun- 
ger, from  which  a  loaded  weight  esse 
IS  suspeuded,  to  give  preasnre  to  the 
WDter  injected  by  the  engine.  The 
load  upon  the  plunger  is  usually  such 
as  to  produce  a  pressure  in  the  cy- 
linder equal  to  a  column  of  1500  feet 
in  elevation,  and  the  apparatus  is 
made  sufficiently  capacious  to  contain 
the  largest  quantity  of  water  which 
can  be  drown  from  it  at  once  by  the 
simultaueons  action  of  all  the  hy- 
draulic machine!  with  which  it  is 
connected.  WheneTer  the  engine 
pumps  more  water  into  the  accuma- 
lalor  than  passes  direct  to  the  hy- 
draulic machines,  the  loaded  plunger 
rises  and  makes  room  in  the  cylinder 
fbr  the  sorplus;  but  when,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  supply  from  the  en- 
gine is  less,  fbr  the  moment,  than  the 
quantity  required,  the  plunger,  with 
its  load,  descends  nod  makes  up  the 
deBcieney  out  of  store. 

"The  accumulator  also  serves  aa 
a  regulator  to  the  engine ;  for  when 
the  loaded  plunger  rises  lo  a  certain 
height,  it  begins  to  close  a  ihroltle. 
valve  in  the  steam-pipe,  so  as  gra- 
dually to  reduce  the  speed  of  the  en-  ~ 
gine  until  (he  descent  of  the  plunger 
again  calls  for  an  increased  produc- 

"  The  introduclioD  of  (he  BcCUmula(Dr,  which  took  place  in  the  year  1SS1,  gave 
a  great  impulse  to  the  extension  of  water -pressure  machinery,  which  is  now  either 
already  applied,  or  in  course  of  being  applied,  to  the  purpose  of  cranage  throughout 
all  the  great  dock  establishments  in  I.ondon,  as  also  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
Liverpool  and  other  places.  I  have  also  applied  it  extensively  to  nulwaj  purposes, 
chiefly  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Brunei,  who  has  found  a  multitude  of  cases, 
involving  lifting  or  tractive  power,  in  which  it  may  be  made  avaiUble.  Most  of 
these  applicalisns  are  well  ciempliGed  at  (he  new  station  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway  Company  in  London,  where  the  loading  and  unloading  of  trucks,  the 
hoisting  into  warehouses,  the  lifting  of  loaded  trucks  from  one  level  to  another,  the 
moving  of  lum-lahles,  and  the  hauling  of  trucks  and  traversing  machines  are  all 
perfortned,  or  about  to  be  so,  by  means  of  hydraulic  pressure  supplied  by  one  central 
■team -engine  with  connected  accumulators.  Mr.  Rendel  also,  af\er  having  saccessfully 
adopted  the  low-pressure  system  lo  the  working  of  the  gates  and  shuttles  at  Grimsby, 
has  since  applied  the  high. pressure,  or  accumulator  system,  to  the  same  purposes  at 
other  new  docks,  and  a  similar  adaptation  ia  being  made  by  other  eminent  engineers 
at  most  of  the  new  docks  now  in  course  of  construction. 

"  I  have  also  adapted  hydraulic  machinery  lo  the  opening  and  closing  of  swing- 
bridges  and  draw-bridges  of  large  dimensions ;  and,  in  fact,  there  is  scarcely  any 
mechanical  operation  lo  which  human  labonr  has  been  hitherto  applied  a*  a  mers 
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miOTiDg  power,  which  may  not  be  efficiently  performed  by  means  of  water-pressuitj 
emanating  from  a  steam-engine  and  accumulator.  Even  if  hand-labour  be  retained 
as  the  source  of  the  power,  the  interrention  of  an  accumulator  will  in  many  cases 
"both  economise  labour  and  increase  despatch.  For  example,  a  pair  of  heavy  dock- 
^tes  requires  the  constant  attendance  of  a  considenible  nmnber  of  men,  whose  labour 
IS  only  called  into  action  occasionally,  viz.  when  the  gates  are  being  opened  or  closed. 
Kow,  if  an  accumulator,  charged  by  hand-pumps,  were  used,  the  labour  employed 
would  be  constant,  instead  of  occasional,  and  the  power  collected  in  the  accumulator 
by  the  continuous  process  of  pumping  would  be  given  out  in  a  concentrated  fonn,  and 
thos  the  ultimate  result  would  be  etTected  with  fewer  hands  and  greater  despatch  than 
where  manual  labour  is  directly  applied. 

**  The  form  of  pum ping-engine  which  I  generally  use  for  charging  the  accumu- 
lator is  represented  in  fig.  980.     It  consists  of  a  horizontal  steam-cylinder,  with  two 

980 


Ibree-pamps  conneeted  directly  with  the  piston.  These  force-pumps  are  supplied 
with  water  from  a  cistern  over  the  engine-room,  into  which  the  water  discharged  by 
the  eranes  is  generally  brought  back  by  a  return-pipe,  so  that  the  water  is  not  wasted, 
bat  remains  continuously  in  use. 

**  With  a  pressure  representing  a  column  of  1 500  feet,  the  loss  of  head  by  friction  in 
the  pipes  forms  so  small  a  deduction  from  the  entire  column  as  to  be  a  matter  of  no 
consideration,  and  consequently  the  distance  at  which  the  engine  may  be  situated 
from  the  points  where  the  hydraulic  machines  may  be  placed  is  of  little  importance, 
except  as  regards  the  cost  of  the  pipe.  It  is  advisable,  however,  if  the  pipe  be  very 
long,  to  apply  an  accumulator  at  each  extremity,  so  as  to  charge  the  pipe  ft'om  both 
ends. 

**  With  regard  to  the  mechanism  of  hydraulic  cranes,  the  arrangement  which  I  first 
ado|yted,  and  have  ever  since  adhered  to,  consists  of  one  or  more  hydraulic  presses, 
with  a  set  of  sheaves,  used  in  the  inverted  order  of  blocks  and  pulleys,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  an  extended  motion  in  the  chain  from  a  comparatively  short  stroke  of 
the  piston.  This  construction,  which  characterises  nearly  all  the  varieties  of  the 
hoisting  and  hauling  machines  to  which  I  have  applied  hydraulic  pressure  is  ex- 
hibited xTifi^,  981,  which  represents  one  of  these  presses  with  sheaves  attached,  to 
moltiply  the  motion  fourfold.  In  cases  where  the  resistance  to  be  overcome  varies 
very  considerably,  I  generally  employ  three  such  cylinders,  with  rams  or  pistons 
acting  either  separately  or  conjointly  upon  the  same  set  of  multiplying  sheaves, 
according  to  the  amount  of  power  required. 

^  In  hydraulic  cranes  the  power  is  applied,  not  only  for  lifting  the  load,  but  also  for 
twinging  the  jib,  which  latter  object  is  effected  by  means  of  a  rack  or  chain  operating 
on  the  base  of  the  movable  part  of  the  crane,  and  connected  either  with  a  cylinder 
and  pifton  having  alternate  motion,  like  that  of  a  steam-engine,  or  with  two  presses 
appl  ed  to  produce  the  same  effect  by  altemate.action. 

**  The  absence  of  any  sensible  elasticity  in  water  renders  the  motions  resulting  from 
its  pressare  capable  of  the  most  perfect  control,  by  means  of  the  valves  which  regulate 
the  inlet  and  outlet  passages  of  the  machines ;  but  this  very  property,  which  gives 
•o  noch  certainty  of  action,  tends  to  cause  shocks  and  strains  to  the  machinery,  by 
fesisting  the  momentum  acquired  by  the  moving  parts.     Take,  for  example,  the  case 
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of  an  hy<irauHc  crane,  swinging  round  with  a  load  suspended  en  the  jib^  tbe  maiida 
being  produced  by  the  water  entering  on  one  side  of  a  piston  and  escaping  from  tbi 


981 


other,     ll^nder  such  circnmstances,  if  the  water- passages  be  suddenly  closed  by  the 
regulating  valve,  it  is  obvious  tiiat  the  piston,  impelled  forward  by  the  momeDiDm  ot 
the  loaded  jib,  but  met  by  an  unyielding  body  of  water  deprived  of  outlet,  ▼oflW  be 
brought  to  rest  so  abruptly,  as  to  cause,  in  all  probability,  the  breakage  of  the  machine. 
So  also,  in  lowering  a  heavy  weight  with  considerable  velocity,  if  the  escape  p»s»?f 
be  too  suddenly  closed,  a  similar  risk  of  injury  would  arise  from  the  abrupt  stoppp^ 
of  the  weight,  if  a  remedy  wore  not  provided ;  but  these  liabilities  are  effectwHy 
removed  by  applying,  in  connection  with  the  water-passages  to  the  cylindtr,  a  ona'' 
ch»ck  valve,  opening  u])wards  against  the  pressure  into  the  snpply-pipe,  so  as  to 
permit  the  pent-up  water  in  the  cylinder  to  be  pressed  back  into  the  pipe  when€T«Til 
becomes  exposed  to  a  compressive  force  exceeding  the  pressure  on  the  accumuUtor. 
By  this  means  all  jerks  and  concussions  are  avoided,  and  a  perfect  control  over  the 
movement  of  the  machine  is  combined  with  great  softness  of  action. 

**  With  regard  to  the  kind  of  valves  used  for  water- pressure  machines,  I  find  thai 
either  lift-valves  or  slide-valves  may  I>e  effectually  applied,  and  kept  tight  under 
heavy  pressures,  provided  that  sand  be  excluded  from  the  water,  and  the  valvea  be 
made  of  proper  material. 

"  In  cases  where  a  more  prolonged  movement  is  required  than  multiplying  sheave* 
will  conveniently  afford,  I  employ  rotative  machines  of  various  constructions.    Tot 
heavy -pressures,  such  as  an  accumulator  affords,  an  arrangement  consisting  of  tbree 
plui  gers,  connected  with  a  triple  crank,  and  bearing  a  general  resemblance  to  a  three- 
throw  plunger  pum]),  is  well  adapted  for  the  purpose.     The  admission  and  exbanst 
valves  are  mitred  spindles,  pressed  down  by  weights  and  levers,  and  lifted  in  proper 
rotation  by  cams  fixed  for  that  purpose  upon  a  separate  shaft ;  and  these  valves  ire 
associated  with  relief-clacks,  to  obviate  the  concussion  which  would  otherwise  be  liable 
to  take  j)lace  at  the  turn  of  each  stroke. 

"  The  liability  of  water-pressure  machinery  to  be  deranged  by  frost  has  often  been 
adduced  as  an  oljection  to  its  use  ;  and  upon  this  point  I  may  obserre  —  first,  thall 
have  never  experienced  any  interference  from  this  cause  when  the  machines  were 
placed,  as  they  generally  are,  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  within  a  building; 
and  secondly,  that  vhcn  they  are  unavoidably  expased,  all  risk  may  be  prevented  bf 
letting  out  the  water  in  frosty  weather  whenever  the  machines  cease  working. 

*'  When  the  moving  power  consists  of  a  natural  column  of  water,  the  pressure  rarely 
exceeds  250  or  .'JOO  feet,  and  in  such  cases  I  have  employed  for  rotative  action  a  pair 
of  cylinders  and  pistons,  with  slide-valves,  resembling  in  some  degree  those  of  a  high- 
pressure  enjiine,  but  having  relief-valves,  to  prevent  shock  at  the  turn  of  the  stroke. 
Fiy.  982  shows  a  slide-valve  adapted  for  the  turning  apparatus  of  a  crane,  but 
the  relief-clacks  of  which  are  equally  applicable  to  a  water- pressure  engine  oif  the 
construction  in  question.  Two  of  these  clacks  open  against  the  pressure  in  the  snpply- 
pipe,  so  as  to  afford  an  escape  for  the  water,  which  would  otherwise  be  shut  up  in  the 
cylinder  when  the  exhaust  port  closes,  and  the  other  two  communicate  with  the 
discharge -pipe,  so  as  to  draw  in  a  portion  of  waste  water  to  fill  up  the  small  vacancy 
which  would  otherwise  be  left  in  the  cylinder  on  the  closing  of  the  admission  port 
A,  snpply  pipe  ;  B,  exhaust  pipe  ;  c  c,  pipes  to  cylinder ;  d  i>,  clacks  opening  a^td 
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jdnalie  engines  upon  ili 


Norih- 
umberlund,  a(  llic  in^tance  of  Mr.  Sopwilh,  Mr. 
Beaamont'a  wull-known  agi^t,  and  l«o  more  have 
ivcinUy  been  ndJcd  al  llie  rame  pl.iee.  They  are 
□Bed  for  crusbing  ore,  for  hoUling  materials  fhim 
the  mines,  for  pumpinf;  wuCer,  and  fi.r  driving  u 
circular  saw  and  niber  macbinery.     See  Utdhau- 

"  If  ia  progress  of  time  railways  should  lie  gi^- 
ncratly  enlended  into  mountainous  districiH,  ko  us 
to  render  them  accessible  for  manufjcturin);  piir- 
posea,  the  rapid  Gtreams  whicb  ubuuod  in  such  tocal- 
'  '  ?s  will  probably  become  valuable  sources  of  motive 
«er,  and  a  wider  Geld  may  then  be  afforded  for  the 
lilieution  of  water- jTcssure  enginvs  louatural  fulls. 
"  The  olyect,  however,  vhich  I  have  cbiifly  had 
view  since  I  first  gave  attention  to  this  subjeii, 
b:iB  been  to  provide,  iu  substilulion  of  manual  la- 
a  method  of  working  a  muliipliciiy  of  nia- 
I,  interraitlent  in  their  action,  and  eitending 
over  a  targe  area,  hy  imans  of  transmitted  pnwi  r 
produced  by  a  steam-cngiue  and  uccumcilaled  at 
one  central  piiint.  The  common  mode  of  Goniniu- 
ig  power  by  shafting  could  ouly  be  applied  in  cases  whore  the  niiichims  were 
•d  within  a  small  compass,  and  wliere  the  accumulati'<il  of  powtr  necessary 
rt  Taiymg  resistance  did  not  exceed  that  which  a  lly-wbeel  would  afford. 
rcMed  or  exhausted  air  was  almost  equally  inapplicable  to  the  pnrposes  I  con- 
ttd,  in  consequence  of  the  many  objectJona  which  its  elasticity  involves,  as 
I  (ha  liability  to  leakage,  which,  in  an  extended  system  of  pipes  and  m;ichiaes, 
inc  a  multitude  of  joiuis,  vulven,  and  filling  sorfaces,  would  form  an  insurmouiit- 
ifwnlt/.  Bat  the  use  of  water  as  a  medium  of  transmiiisioD  is  free  from  all 
itgcelions,  and  its  Illness  for  the  purpose  intended  is  now  thoroughly  establishi'U 

molls  which  have  been  oblained." 
DRAULIC  LIMESTONE.  See  Htdiudlic  Ceuf.nt, 
DEAULIC  MACHINERY  FOR  MINES.  Considerable  ultentionha^  been 
to  ihe  conitniction  of  pres-'urc  engines  by  Mr.  Darlington,  nho  was  aclivcly 
■dioine  years  since  in  effecting  the  drainage  of  (he  Alport  Mines,  in  Derbyshire. 
:  fliil  engine  crrcti^d  by  him  had  a  cylinder  50  inches  diameter,  ami  a  sir  ke  of 
t)  the  piston  rod  passed  through  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  and  r<>rin<  d  ■  con- 
ioD  with  the  pump-rod,  v  hilst  the  Tulve  and  eafaraet  gearing  was  worked  by  a 
DDCCled  with  [he  tup  of  the  piston,  which  gave  motion  to  a  beam  and  plug-rrd 
g.  The  column  of  water  was  132  feet  high,  affording  a  pressure  on  the  piston 
■at  SB  pounds  per  square  inch,  or  mire  than  50  tons  on  its  area.  The  water 
liMd  tntm  a  depth  of  22  falhoms.  by  means  of  a  plunger  fi  inches  diameli;r, 
I  TOT  wet  seasons  il  disebarged  into  the  adit  nearly  5,000  gallons  of  waic^r  p<r 
e.  Water  was  adniillcd  only  on  the  under  side  of  (he  piston,  and  in  order  to 
violent  concussion  in  working,  two  sets  of  valves  were  employed,  the  larger 
CyliDdrieally  shaped,  22  inches  diameter,  and  [he  smaller  S  inches  diameter. 
■king  the  upstroke  of  the  engine  the  cylindrical  vulves  admitted  a  full  flow 
er  for  about  Jths  of  the  struke,  and  then  commenced  closing,  but  at  this  stiigc 
uUl  valve  opened,  through  which  passed  sufficient  wati-rlolenuiiiate  the  stroke. 
It  way  the  flow  of  water  in  the  column  was  gradually  slackened,  and  finally 
tit  to  ■  state  of  rest  without  imparting  impact  to  thi:  machinery.  The  speed  of 
igioe  was  regulated  hy  sluice  valves,  one  fixed  between  the  engine  and  ihe 
re  column,  and  the  other  upon  the  discharge  pipe. 

!  oylindrical  valves  were  made  of  brass  n  ith  a  thin  feathcr-cdgcd  bent,  and  kept 
lij  ■  concentric  boss,  pr.  jetting  from  the  noiile,  npon  which  hemp  packing  was 
TbU  wu  pTeMed  down  by  a  projection  in  Ihe  under  surface  of  the  valve 
L  The  water  thiu  acted  on  the  exterior  of  ihe  valves  between  the  loiie  of 
Ig  and  the  seatings,  and  when  opened  passed  through  [he  laller.  Besides  (his 
gathers  of  B  different  constructiou  were  designed  and  erected  by  Mr.  Darlington, 
e  one  to  which  he  gave  preference  for  simplicity,  cheapness,  and  smoothness  of 
,  li  illiutnted  in  the  woodcut     See  jfg.  9Sia. 

$  engi'^e  has  one  main  cylinder  a,  resting  on  s(rong  cast  iron  brarers  n  r,  fixed 
the  ibaft.  The  piston  rod  c,  is  a  continuation  of  the  pump-rod  s,  and  work* 
|li  the  cyUnder  bottom  D.     In  front  of  the  cylinder  i,  is  a  smaller  oue  u,  with 
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xili&T7  cflmdcr  f,  prorided  with  inlel  and  outlet 


■«cond  c7liDder  ia  a  smtll  3- inch  ai 
renilsting  cocks. 

Id  Btarting  thii  engina  the  ilmcc  tsItcs  lod  regntating  cocks  sre  opened,  the  water 
then  flows  from  the  preunre-colnmn  o,  into  the  miin  cylinder  a.,  through  the  noizle 
cylindET  E,  sad  seta  nnder  the  piston  h,  notil  the  upstroke  i«  completed.  The  piston 
I,  hil  B  counter  piston  K,  of  larger  diuueter,  and  when  relieTcd  ^m  preuure  on  its 
upper  surface,  the  water  acting  between  them  forces  it  upwards,  in  whieh  case  the 
pressure  is  cut  off  from  the  inaio  piston,  and  the  water  contained  in  the  cylinder  a,  it 
tree  10  escape  nndcr  the  piston  I,  thningh  the  holes  l.  With  the  emission  of  water 
from  the  main  cylinder  through  >,  the  downstroke  is  effected.  The  downward  dis- 
placement of  the  pisloni  i  and  i,  is  performed  by  the  auxiliary  cylinder  r,  and  pistons 
N.  0  ;  the  pressure  column  is  continually  acting  between  these  pistons,  and  by  their 
sltcmaie  diiplacemeut  by  the  &ll-hob  p,  and  canti-arbor  a.  The  w&ter  is  either 
admitted  or  prercDled  from  operating  on  the  uppereurface  of  the  piston  e.  The  water 
from  the  top  of  piBtoD  K,  escapes  thiough  the  aperture  a.  The  motion  of  the  canti- 
arbor  0,  is  effected  by  tappets  fixed  on  the  pump-rod  s. 

The  largest  cylinder  erected  was  3S  inchi's  diameter!  stroke  1 0  feet,  pressure  column 
3!T  feet  high.  Its  BTerage  speed  was  SO  feet,  and  maximnm  speed  140  feet  per 
minute.  The  pressure  of  water  under  the  piston  wu  98  ponnda  per  square  inch,  giTing 
a  total  weight  on  its  area  of  about  *0  tons.  The  moehiDe  required  do  personal 
attendance,  the  motion  being  certain  and  continnouR,  as  long  as  the  working  parts 
remained  in  order)  consequently  the  „_.. 

cost  of  maintaining  it  was  of  the  most 

In  1803,  Trevitbick  erected  an 
engine  at  the  Alport  Mines  which 
worked  eoDtinuoosly  for  a  period  of 
fonyseieD  years,  or  until  1850, 
when  the  mines  ceased  working. 
The  water  from  the  pressure-column 
acted  OD  alternate  sides  of  the  main 
piston,  by  means  of  two  piston  Ti^ 
vaWes.displacedbyaheaiytnmbling  '~ 
bcatn,  and  tilted  by  a  projection  from 
Ihepamp-rod.  The  construction  and 
oction  of  this  machine  wilt  be  best 
understood  by  the  accompanying 
illustration,,^.  9824. 

A,  main  cylinder,  B  and  c,  valie 
piitons',  D,  chain  wheel  npoD  the 
i^iis  or  which  is  fixed  a  lever  not 
thown,  in  connection  wiiba  Inmbling 
lieam ;  e,  aperture  through  which 
water  enten  from  pressure  column  ; 
F,  pipe  in  communication  with  main 
cylinder  A,  and  c,  pipe  for  dis- 
chargiag  the  water  admitted  both 
above  and  under  the  main  piston  h. 
The  position  of  the  valve  pistons  in 
the  woodcut  shows  that  the  pressure 
column  is  inppoaed  (o  be  flowing 
through  the  boles  i,  upon  the  piston  h, 
producing  a  down  stroke,  and  llut 
the  water  which  has  been  introduced 
under  this  piston  in  order  to  make  the 
upstroke  is  leaving  through  the  pipe 
F,  holci  K,  and  ontlcl  pipe  a. 

The  applications ofprcsture derived 
from  natural  falls  has  been  extended 
1  Armstrong  in  the 


folio 


ing  power  oonsisti 

nfanaluralcolumnof  water,  the  pressure  tnrely  exceeds  250  or  SOOftet;  andintoeh 
cases  he  has  employed,  to  produce  rotary  motion,  a  pair  of  cylinders  and  pistons,  with 
slide  valves  resembling  in  some  degree  those  (rf  a  high-pressore  engine,  but  having 
ri'lief  valves  to  prevent  shock  at  the  return  of  the  stroke,  as  shown  in  fy.  SBS. 
Whore  the  engine  is  single-aeting,  with  plaogen  instead  «f  pitloni,  the  relief  ralvts 
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■Te  gretll}'  Bimplifivd,  and  in  Tscl  are  reduced  to  a  BiogU  clack  in  coonectioD  with 
«ach  rounder,  opening  against  the  pn^uure,  which  ig  (he  Biime  as  the  relief  valre  in 
the  valve  chest  of  llie  hjdraulii;  crane.  The  nater  pre«ure  engines  erected  a(  Mr. 
BeaiiiDODt's  lead  mines,  at  Allenbeads  in  Norhumberland,  present  eiamptea  of  such 
engines  applied  to  natural  falls.  They  were  there  introduced  under  the  advice  of 
Mr.  Sopwith,  and  are  Dow  used  for  tlie  various  purposes  of  crushing  ore,  raUing 
materials  from  the  mines,  pomping  water,  Riving  motion  lo  machinery  for  waihing 
and  separating  ore,  and  driviog  a  saw-mill  and  the  machinery  of  a  workshop.  la 
all  these  cases  nature,  a&siated  by  art,  has  provided  the  power  Small  itreams  of  water, 
which  flowed  down  the  steep  slopes  of  the  adjoining  hills,  have  been  collected  iata 
r.-servoira  at  ekcations  of  about  200  feet,  and  pipes  have  been  laid  trom  these  to  the 
engines. 

Another  application  of  hydraulic  macbiner;  at  the  same  mines  is  now  being  made 
in  sltuationa  where  falls  of  enfficient  altitude  for  working  such  engines  cannot  b« 
obtained,  which  from  its  noveliy  deserves  special  notice.  For  the  ptirpose  of  drain- 
ing an  extensive  mining  ilistricl  and  searching  for  new  veins,  a  drift  or  level 
nearly  six  miles  in  length  is  now  being  executed.  Tbia  drift  runs  beneath  the  valley 
of  (he  Allen  nearly  in  the  lineof  that  river,  and  upon  its  course  tlireeminiog  establish- 
menls  are  being  formed.  At  each  of  these  power  is  required  for  the  varioua  purposes 
above  meDtioD»d,  imd  it  was  desired  to  obtain  this  power  without  resorting  to  Bteam 
engines.  The  river  Allen  was  the  only  resource,  bat  Its  descent  was  not  sufficiently 
rapid  to  permit  of  its  being  advantageously  applied  to  water  pressure  en^inea.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  aboundtU  with  falls  suiiuble  for  overBhot  wheels,  but  these  could 
not  be  applied  to  the  purposes  required  without  provision  for  conveying  the  power  to 
separate  places.      Under  these  circumstances  it  was  determined  to  employ  the 


u  thro 


wheels 


and  thus  generating  a  power  capable  of  being  transmitted  by  pipes  11 
points  where  its  agency  was  required. 

A  somewhat  similar  plan  is  also  adopted  at  Portland  Harbour,  in 
the  coaling  establishment  there  forming  for  the  tue  of  the  navy.     The  object  in 
caae  is  to  provide  power  for  working  hydraulic  cranes  and  hauling  d     ' ' 
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more  particularly  for  giving  motion  to  machinery  arranged  by  Hr.Coode.fbrpultii.g 

coal  into  war  steamers.  A  reservoir  on  the  adjoining  height  affords  an  available 
head  of  upwards  of  300  feet  t  but  in  order  to  diminish  the  size  of  the  pipe*,  cylinders. 
and  valves  connected  with  (he  hydraulic  machinery,  and  also  with  a  view  of  obtain- 
ing greater  rapidity  of  bcIIod,  a  hydraulic  pumping  engine  and  accumalator  are  in- 
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terpoKd,  for  the  purpose  of  infensifying  the  prrMure  and  diminishing  the  volume  of 


of 


A  vnlcr-preHiire  engine  baa  recentlj  been  erected  by  Mr.  Darlington  nt  the  Wild- 
bergmines.  in  Rhenlib  Prussia  It  drain*  an  iBoIaled  piece  of  ground  distant  from  lb  c 
msin  tbtitl  1,800  feet.  To  unwater  tlii>  ground  in  the  ordinary  way  would  nMetsi- 
iBletheiinliiagof  a  shaft  from  the  surfnce  to  a  depth  of  seventy  fatboms,  Ibe  di 
of  sundry  cross  cut*  to  the  Tiin.  together  with  special  eivciion  and  nif ' 
Bteam-machinery.  The  expenditure  incident  to  this  mode  of  eiploratii 
only  bare  l>ei-n  verv  consiilerable,  bul  tbe  time  requisite  for  tbe  eiecuiion  or  mo 
work  would  have  proved  a  serious  drawback  to  tbe  inrerest  of  the  undertaking. 
Further,  the  deposit  of  ore  to  be  attacked  did  not  appear  to  be  of  sufficient  masni- 
tudf  to  justify  tbe  disbursement  of  any  large  amount  of  money.  Tbe  principal 
workings  are  drained  by  mearrg  of  ft  Cornish  engine  filled  with  two  powerful  lioilen. 
A  rotary  horitoDtal  high  pressure  steam-engine  is  placed  in  conneition  with  these 
boilers,  fy.  9B3c.    Two  pumis,  one  of  which  is  shown  at  t,  force  water  into  aa 


accumulsior.  c.  Tbe  accomulator  ram  is  mounted  wrib  two  concentric  imiea,d,J, 
one  for  affording  tbe  pumping  the  other  the  winding   pressure 

As  tbr'  power  required  is  of  an  intirmitlent  character  the  tleam  engine  is  con- 
trolled by  thv  screw  and  neigbt,  (  actuating  tbe  tbrolile  valve  /;  and  in  order  to 
guurd  a^ialnst  tbe  possibility  of  Ibe  ram  rising  beyond  prescnbed  limits,  a  waste 
valve,  <j,  is  operated  upon  by  the  rod  and  ship.  h.  From  the  accnmulalor,  wroitgbt- 
iroD  pipe*  h',  fitted  with  cast-iron  flanges,  extend  through  an  engine  shaft  GO  fathoms 
in  depth,  and  a  level  1,500  feet  in  length.  These  pipes  or  main  terminate  in  a 
reciprocating  pole-engine,  j!^,  9BSif;j.  having  a  stroke  of  fire  feel ;  k,  ll,  are  inlet  and 
outlet  reguIating-Tslves ;  I,  momentum  valve  for  obviating  the  concuuion  nhich 
would  otherwise  restitt  from  suddenly  arresting  the  flow  of  the  water;  m,  small 
s!idi--va]ve,  actuated  by  the  canti-lerer,  n,  and  ball,  c.  The  pump-rod  is  altached  lo 
eroSH-piece,  q.  and  the  pump  itself  is  shown  at  *. 

TocoiDpensatef'irany  eicessof  weight  in  the  pump  rods,  a  b.i lance,  I,  is  connected 
by  means  of  a  chain  with  the  croM- head,  h.    The  dMailed  •mngement  of  the  shaft, 
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tr,  as  well  as  the  hydraulic  -wmding-engiDe,  is  not  shown,  but  ^his  machine  is  also 
dependent  on  the  accumulator  for  its  power.  The  pressure  applied  is  750  lbs.  per 
square  inch.  No  leakage  of  water  is  experienced  at  the  joints,  and  in  erery  respect 
the  performance  of  the  apparatus  is  most  satisfactory. 

In  this  arrangement,  intensity  of  pressure  takes  the  place  of  magnitude  of 
volume,  and  the  power  assumes  a  form  susceptible  of  unlimited  distribution  and 
diyision,  and  is  capable  of  being  utilised  bj  small  and  compact  macbines.  The 
writer  has  recently  applied  engines  fitted  with  two  cylinders,  each  l^inch  diameter 
and  seven  inches  stroke,  to  the  winding  of  underground  tackles  or  windlasses. 


\ 


Fig.  9S2e  shows  an  illustration  of  Armstrong's  rotary  water-pressure  engine.  It  is 
rendered  double  acting  by  bringing  the  force  to  bear  four  times  in  the  crank-circle. 
The  cylinders  are  made  to  oscillate,  and  the  plungers  are  attached  directly  to  the 
crank -pin.  A  piston  is  formed  at  the  inner  end  of  the  plunger,  and  water  is  admitted 
behind  the  piston,  while  the  front  is  placed  in  communication  with  the  pressure-pipe. 
A  is  the  pressure-pipe ;  b,  the  exhaust-pipe  ;  e,  governor-valve  ;  f,  g,  slide  valves 
for  producing  admission  and  emission  to  and  from  the  cylinder,  c,  D ;  i,  pressure- 
pipe,  communicating  with  the  cylinders,  c,  D,  in  front  of  the  piston.  The  slide- 
valves  derive  motion  from  the  oscillatory  movements  of  the  cylinders,  and  are  of  the 
ordinary  D  shape  pattern. 
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Table  of  Pressure  Engines, 


Loeiil^. 


Northamberland 

Ems 

Blelberv 

Chemnits 

Bbensee  Salsburg  • 


Claasthal       ... 

Alte  Mordgrube,  Saxony 

Alport  Mines,  Derbyshire 
Do.  .  -  - 
Do.  -  .  - 
Do.  -  .  - 
Do.  ... 
Do.  -       -       - 

Lisbam,       Wales 

Cwmjsttryth    „ 

Talargoch 

Minera 

Wildberg 

South  HettOD  Colliery 
AUenheads    . 


>« 


EngliMtr. 


Westgarth 
uakiiowa 


Trevithick 
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HYDRAULIC  PRESS,  or  the  BR  AM  AH  PRESS.  Mr.  Bramah  took  his  patent 
in  1 796.  It  rusts  upon  the  well-known  hjdrostatical  principle,  that  when  a  mass  of 
fluid  is  in  equilibrium,  pressure  applied  at  any  part  of  it  is  transmitted  over  its  whole 
man,  and  each  particle  sustains  the  same  pressure  as  every  other  particle.  In  its 
simplest  form,  it  consists  of  a  large  piston  moving  in  a  water-tight  cylinder,  the 
bottom  of  which  is  filled  with  water,  which  also  communicates  by  tubes  filled  with 
water,  with  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  of  a  small  forcing  pump.  The  water  in  this 
last  is  submitted  to  any  pressure  we  may  wish  to  apply,  and  that  being  transmitted 
to  the  large  piston,  lifts  it  up,  moving  along  with  it  whatever  may  be  connected  with 
it  The  apparent  gain  of  power  is  just  in  proportion  to  the  difference  of  areas  of  the 
sections  of  the  pump,  and  of  the  cylinder.  If  the  one,  for  example,  have  a  radius  of 
only  one-fourth  of  an  inch,  and  the  others  one  of  ten  inches,  the  area,  being  in  the 
proportion  of  the  squares  of  the  linear  dimensions,  will  be  as  I  to  1,600 ;  and  the 
aprarent  gain  will  be  exactly  proportional  to  this  difference. 

HYDRIODIC  ACID  (Acide  Hydriodique,  Fr.;  Hydriodsdure,  Germ.)  is  an  acil 
formed  by  the  combination  of  127  parts  of  iodine  with  I  part  of  hydrogen  by  weight, 
and  bj  measure  equal  volumes  of  iodine  vapour  and  hydrogen  combined  without  con- 
denaatioD.  It  is  obtained  pure  and  in  the  gaseous  state  by  introducing  into  a  glass 
tube,  closed  at  one  end,  a  little  iodine,  then  a  small  quantity  of  roughly  powdered  glass 
moistened  with  water,  upon  this  a  few  small  fragments  of  phosphorus,  and  lastly  more 
glass ;  this  order,  iodine,  glass,  phosphorus,  glass,  is  repeated  until  the  tube  is  two -thirds 
filled.  A  cork  and  narrow  bent  tube  are  then  fitted  and  gentle  heat  applied,  when  the 
bydriodic  acid  is  liberated,  and  may  be  collected  in  dry  bottles  by  the  displacement  of 
air.  Another  process  is  to  place  in  a  small  retort  10  parts  of  iodide  of  potassium  with 
5  of  water,  add  20  parts  of  iodine,  then  drop  in  cautiously  1  part  of  phosphorus  cut 
into  small  pieces,  and  apply  a  gentle  heat ;  hydriodic  acid  will  be  formed  abundantly, 
and  may  be  collected  as  before  stated.    The  following  eq'iation  expresses  the  reaction : 

2KI  +  51  +  P  +  8HO  yield  2KO,nO,PO»  +  7HL 
Hydriodic  acid  greatly  resembles  hydrochloric  acid  ;  it  is  colourless,  and  highly  acid, 
it  ftimes  in  the  air,  and  is  very  soluble  in  water.    Its  density  is  4*4,  and  under  strong 
pressure  condenses  to  a  yellowish  liquid,  which  solidifies  at  60*^  Fahr. 

Hydriodic  acid  in  solution  is  much  more  easily  prepared  by  suspending  iodine  in 
water,  and  passing  a  stream  of  washed  hydrosulphnric  acid  through  it  until  the 
colour  disappears ;  it  is  then  heated  to  expel  the  hydrosulphnric  acid,  then  allowed  to 
rest,  when  it  may  be  decanted  from  the  precipitate  of  sulphur.  The  reaction  consists 
simply  in  the  displacement  of  the  sulphur  by  the  iodine,  HS  +  I=HI  +  S. 

This  liquid  may  be  evaporated  until  it  acquires  a  density  of  1*7,  when  it  consists  of 
HI+llHO.  It  then  distils  at  262°  Fahr.  without  decomposition.  The  solution 
cannot  be  long  kept,  it  being  decomposed  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air  with  the  liberation 
of  iodine,  which  imparts  a  dark  colour  to  it.  Chlorine  decomposes  it  instantly,  with 
liberation  of  the  iodine. 

The  solution  of  hydriodic  acid  and  of  the  iodides  possess  the  power  of  dissolving  a 
considerable  quantity  of  iodine,  forming  a  dark  solution. — H.  K.  B. 

HYDROBENZOIN.  A  compound  produced  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen 
on  benzoyl  hydride — Bitter  Almond  Oil.    See  Benzole. 

HYDRO-CARBONS.  Compounds  consisting  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  only.  See 
Cabburettbd  Htdboqbh  i  see  also  Watts*  "  Dictionary  of  Chemistry." 
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HYDROBROMIC  ACID.  HBr.     See  Bromine. 

HYDROCARBON.    See  Carburetted  Hvurogeh. 

HYDROCHLORIC  ACID.  {Cfdorhydrique,  Fr. ;  Salzsaure,  Germ.)    A  componnd 
of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  which  is  a  colourless  gas  of  a  peculiar  suffocating,  pungent 
odour  ;  it  reddens  vegetable  blues,  but  possesses  no  bleaching  properties.     The  solution 
of  hydrochloric  acid  in  water  is  the  mubiatic  acid  and  spirit  of  salt  of  commerce ; 
anciently  Jt/arine  Acid.      2  volumes  of  chlorine  and  2  volumes  of  hydrogen  combine 
to  form  4  volumes  of  this  acid.     HCl ;  eq.  365.     It  is  best  prepared  by  heating   a 
mixture  of  6  parts  of  chloride  of  sodium  {common  salt)  and  10  parts  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  previously  diluted  with  4  parts  of  water,  in  a  capacious  glass  retort,  cdd- 
nected  with  a  set  of  Woolfe's  bottles.    This  acid  is  extracted  on  a  largescale  from  sea- 
salt,  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  and  a  moderate  heat ;  but  it  was  originally  obtained 
from  the  salt  by  exposing  a  mixture  of  it  and  of  common  clay  to  ignition  in  an  earthen 
retort.    The  acid  gas  which  exhales  is  rapidly  condensed  by  water.     100  cubic  inches 
of  water  are  capable  of  absorbing  no  less  than  48,000  cubic  inches  of  the  acid  gas, 
whereby  the  liquid  acquires  a  specific  gravity  of  1  2109  :  and  a  volume  of  142  cubic 
inches.     This  vast  condensation  is  accompanied  with  a  great  production  of  heat ; 
whence  it  becomes  necessary  to  apply  artificial  refrigeration,  especially  if  so  strong  an 
acid  as  the  above  is  to  be  prepared.     In  general,  the  muriatic  acid  of  commerce  has 
a  specific    gravity  varying  from   11 5  to   1*20,   and  contains,  for  the  moat  part, 
considerably  less  than  40  parts  by  weight  of  acid  gas  in  the  hundred.     The  above 
stronger  acid  contains  42  68  per  cent  by  weight;  for  since  a  cubic  inch  of  watt^r, 
which  weighs  252*5  grains,  has  absorbed  4S0  cubic  inches  =  188  grains  of  gas;  and 
252*5  +  188  «440-5 ;  then  4405  :  188 : :  100  :  42*68.     In  general  a  very  good  approxi- 
mation may  be  found  to  the  percentage  of  real  mariatic  acid,  in  any  liquid  sample,  by 
multiplying  the  decimal  figures  of  the  specific  gravity  by  200.    Thus,  for  example,  at 
1*162  we  shall  have  by  this  rule  0162  x  200  =  32  4,  for  the  quantity  of  gas  in  100 
parts  of  the  liquid.     Muriatic  acid  gas  consists  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  combined, 
without  condensation,  in  equal  volumes.    Its  specific  gravity  is  1*247,  air  =  1000. 

By  sealing  up  muriate  of  ammonia  and  sulphuric  acid,  apart,  in  a  strong  glass  tube 
re-curved,  and  then  causing  them  to  act  on  each  other,  Sir  U.  Davy  procured  liquid 
muriatic  acid.  He  justly  observes,  that  the  generation  of  elastic  substances  in  close 
vessels,  either  with  or  without  heat,  offers  much  more  powerful  means  of  approximating 
their  molecules  than  those  dependent  on  the  application  of  cold,  whether  natural  or 
artificial  ;  for  as  gases  diminished  only  ^Jjj  in  volume  for  every  degree  of  Fahrenheit's 
scale,  beginning  at  ordinary  temperatures,  a  very  slight  condensation  only  can  be 
produced  by  the  most  powerful  freezing  mixtures,  not  half  so  much  as  would  result 
from  the  application  of  a  strong  flame  to  one  part  of  a  glass  tube,  the  other  part  being 
of  ordinary  temperature  ;  and  when  attempts  arc  made  to  condense  gases  into  liquids 
by  sudden  mechanical  compression,  the  heat  instantly  generated  presents  a  formidable 
obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  experiment ;  whereas,  in  the  compression  resulting  from 
their  slow  generation  in  close  vessels,  if  the  process  be  conducted  with  common  pre- 
cautions, there  is  no  source  of  difficulty  or  danger  ;  and  it  may  be  easily  assisted  by 
artificial  cold,  in  cases  where  gases  approach  near  to  that  point  of  compression  and 
temperature  at  whieh  they  become  vapours. — PhU.  Trans.  1823. 

The  muriatic  acid  of  commerce  has  usually  a  yellowish  tinge,  but  when  chemically 
pure  it  is  colourless.  It  fumes  strongly  in  the  air,  emitting  a  corrosive  vapour  of  a 
peculiar  smelL  The  characteristic  test  of  muriatic  acid  in  the  most  dilute  state,  is 
nitrate  of  silver,  which  causes  a  curdy  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver. 

The  preparation  of  this  acid  upon  the  great  scale  is  frequently  effected  in  this 
country  by  acting  upon  sea- salt  in  hemispherical  iron  pots,  or  in  cast-iron  cylinders, 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  ;  taking  6  parts  of  the  salt  to  a  of  the  acid.  The 
mouth  of  the  pot  may  be  covered  with  a  slab  of  siliceous  freestone,  perforated  with 
two  holes  of  about  two  inches  in  diameter  each,  into  the  one  of  which  the  acid  is 
poured  by  a  funnel  in  successive  portions,  and  into  the  other,  a  bent  glass,  or  stone - 
M  arc  tube,  is  fixed,  for  conducting  the  disengaged  muriatic  gas  into  a  series  of  large 
globes  of  bottle  glass,  one-third  filled  with  water,  and  laid  on  a  sloping  sand-bed.  A 
week  is  colnraonly  employed  for  working  off  each  pot ;  no  heat  being  applied  to  it  tiil 
the  second  day. 

The  decomposition  of  sea-salt  by  sulphuric  acid  was  at  one  time  carried  on  by 
some  French  manufacturers  in  large  leaden  pans,  10  feet  long,  5  feet  broad,  and  cf  foot 
deep,  covered  with  sheets  of  leads,  and  luted.  The  disengaged  acid  gas  was  made  to 
circulate  in  a  conduit  of  glazed  bricks,  nearly  6.^0  yards  long,  where  it  was  condensed 
by  a  sheet  of  water  exceedingly  thin,  which  flowed  slowly  in  the  opposite  direction  of 
the  gas  down  a  slope  of  1  in  200.  At  the  end  of  this  canal  nearest  the  apparatus,  the 
muriatic  acid  was  as  strong  as  possible,  and  pretty  pure ;  but  towards  the  other  end, 
water  was  hardly  acidulous.     The  condensing  part  of  this  apparatus  was  therefore 
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tolerably  complete ;  but  as  the  decomposition  of  the  salt  could  uot  be  finished  in  the 
leaden  pans,  the  acid  mixture  had  to  be  drawn  out  of  them,  in  urder  to  be  completely 
decomposed  in  a  reverberatory  furnace;  in  this  way  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the 
muriatic  acid  was  lost.  And  besides,  the  great  quantity  of  g  is  given  off  during  the 
emptying  of  the  lead -chumbers  was  apt  to  suffocate  the  workmen,  or  seriously  injured 
their  lungs,  causing  severe  hemoptysis.  The  employment  of  muriatic  acid  ia  so 
inconsiderable,  and  the  loss  of  it  incurred  in  the  preceding  process  is  of  so  little 
conseqaence,  that  subsequently,  both  in  France  and  m  England,  sulphate  of  soda,  fur 
the  soda  manufacture,  has  been  procured  with  the  dissipation  of  the  muriatic  acid  in 
the  air.  In  the  method  more  Litely  resorted  to,  the  gaseous  products  are  discharged 
into  extensive  vaults,  where  currents  of  water  condense  them  and  carry  them  off  into 
the  river.  The  surrounding  vegetation  is  thereby  saved  in  some  measure  from  being 
burned  up,  an  accident  which  was  previously  sure  to  happen  when  fogs  precipitated 
the  fiojiting  gases  upon  the  ground.  At  Newcastle,  Liverpool,  and  Marseilles,  where 
the  consumption  of  muriatic  acid  beara  no  proportion  to  the  manufacture  of  soda, 
this  process  is  now  practised  upon  a  vast  scale. 

The  apparatus  for  condensing  muriatic  acid  gas  has  been  modified  and  changed,  of 
late  years,  in  many  different  ways. 

The  Baatringue  apparatus.  At  the  end  of  a  reverberatory  furnace,  rectangular  lead 
trough  or  pan,  about  1  foot  deep,  of  a  width  equal  to  that  of  the  interior  of  the  furnace, 
that  is,  about  5  feet  wide,  and  6^  feet  long,  is  encased  in  masonry,  having  its  upper 
edges  covered  with  cast-iron  plates  or  fire  tiles,  and  placed  upon  a  level  with  the 
passage  of  the  flame,  as  it  escapes  from  the  reverberatory.  The  arch  which  covers 
that  pan  forms  a  continuation  of  the  roof  of  the  reverberatory,  and  is  of  the  same 
height  The  flame  which  proceeds  from  the  furnace  containing  the  mixture  of  salt 
and  sulphuric  acid  is  made  to  escape  between  the  vault  and  the  surface  of  the  iron 
plates  or  fire  tiles,  through  a  passage  only  4  inches  in  height  When  the  burned  air 
and  vapours  reach  the  extremity  of  the  pan,  they  are  reflected  downwards,  and 
made  to  return  beneath  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  in  a  flue,  which  is  afterwards  divided 
so  as  to  lead  the  smoke  into  two  lateral  flues,  which  terminate  in  the  chimney.  The 
pan  is  thus  surrounded  as  it  were  with  the  heat  and  flame  discharged  from  the 
reverberatory  furnace.  A  door  is  opened  near  the  end  of  the  pan,  for  introducing 
the  charge  of  sea-salt,  amounting  to  12  bags  of  2  cwt.  each,  or  24  cwt  This  door  is 
then  luted  on  as  tightly  as  possible,  and  for  every  100  parts  of  salt,  110  of  sulphuric 
acid  are  poured  in,  of  specific  gravity  1'594,  containing  57  per  cent  of  dry  acid. 
This  acid  is  introduced  through  a  funnel  inserted  in  the  roof  of  the  furnace.  Decom- 
position ensues,  muriatic  acid  gas  mingled  with  steam  is  disengaged,  and  is  conducted 
through  4  stone- ware  tubes  into  the  refrigerators,  where  it  is  finally  condensed.  These 
refrigerators  consist  of  large  stone- ware  carboys,  called  €/ame-jeanae«  in  France,  to  the 
number  of  7  or  8  for  each  pipe,  and  arranged  so  that  the  neck  of  the  one  communi- 
cates with  the  body  of  the  other ;  thus  the  gas  must  traverse  the  whole  series,  and  gets 
in  a  good  measure  condensed  by  the  water  in  them,  before  reaching  the  last. 

When  the  operation  is  finished,  the  door  opposite  the  pan  is  opened,  and  the 
residuum  in  it  is  discharged,  in  the  form  of  a  fluid  magma,  upon  a  square  bed  of 
bri.'ks,  exterior  to  the  furnace.  This  paste  speedily  concretes  on  cooling,  and  is  then 
bro^ien  into  fragments  and  carried  to  the  soda  manufactory.  The  immense  quantity 
of  g^  exhaled  m  discharging  the  pan,  renders  this  part  of  the  operation  very  painful 


to  tlie  workmen,  and  wasteful  in  reference  to  the  production  of  muriatic  acid.    The 
difficulty  of  luting  securely  the  cast-iron  plates  or  fire  tiles  which  cover  the  pan,  the 
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impossibility  of  completing  the  decomposition  of  the  salt,  since  the  residanm  mast  be 
ran  off  in  a  liquid  state,  finally,  the  damage  sustained  by  the  melting  and  corrosion  of 
the  lead,  &c.,  are  among  the  causes  why  no  more  than  80  or  90  parts  of  muriatic  acid 
at  1*170  are  collected,  equivalent  to  25  per  cent  of  real  acid  for  every  100  of  salt  em- 
ployed, instead  of  much  more  than  double  that  quantity,  which  it  may  be  made  to 
yield  by  a  well  conducted  chemical  process. 

The  cylinder  apparatus  is  now  much  esteemed  by  many  manufacturers.  Fig,  983 
represents,  in  transverse  section,  a  bench  of  iron  cylinder  retorts,  as  built  up  in  a  proper 
furnace  for  producing  muri- 
atic acid ;  and^.  984  a  longi-  984 
tndinal  section  of  one  retort 
with  one  of  its  carboys  of  con- 
densation, a  is  the  grate  ;  6, 
a  fireplace,  in  which  two  iron 
cylinders,  c  c,  are  set  along- 
side of  each  other.  They  are 
5^  feet  long,  20  inches  in  dia- 
meter, about  i  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  take  1  6  cwt  of 
salt  for  a  charge ;  d  is  the  ash- 
pit ;  e  e  are  cast-iron  lids  for 
closing  both  ends  of  the  cylin- 
ders ;  /  is  a  tube  in  the  pos- 
terior lid,  for  pouring  in  the 
sulphuric  acid ;  g  is  another 
tube,  in  the  anterior  lid,  for 
the  insertion  of  the  bent  pipe 
of  hard  glazed  stoneware  A; 
i  is  a  three-necked  stone-ware  carboy ;  A  is  a  tube  of  safety  ;  /,  a  tube  of  communi- 
cation with  the  second  carboy  ;  mmmm  are  the  flues  leading  to  the  chimney  n. 

After  the  salt  has  been  introduced,  and  the  fire  kindled,  83^  per  cent  of  its  weight 
of  sulphuric  acid,  of  sp.  gr.  1*80,  should  be  slowly  poured  into  the  cylinder  through 
a  lead  funnel,  with  a  siphon-formed  pipe.  The  three-necked  carboys  may  be  either 
placed  in  a  series  for  each  retort,  like  a  range  of  Woulfe's  bottles,  or  all  the  carboys  of 
the  front  range  may  be  placed  in  communication  with  one  another,  while  the  last  car- 
boy at  one  end  is  joined  to  the  first  of  the  second  range  ;  and  thus  in  succession.  They 
must  be  half  filled  with  cold  water ;  and  when  convenient,  those  of  the  front  row  at 
least,  should  be  plunged  in  an  oblong  trough  of  running  water.  The  acid  which  con- 
denses in  the  carboys  of  that  row  is  apt  to  be  somewhat  contaminated  with  sulphurie 
acid,  muriate  of  iron,  or  even  sulphate  of  soda ;  but  that  in  the  second  and  third  will  be 
found  to  be  pure.  In  this  way  100  parts  of  sea-salt  will  yield  130  parts  of  muriatic 
acid,  of  sp.  gr.  119  ;  while  the  sulphate  of  soda  in  the  retort  will  afford  from  208 
to  210  of  that  salt  in  crystals. 

It  is  proper  to  heat  all  the  parts  of  the  cylinders  equally,  to  insure  the  simultaneous 
decomposition  of  the  salt,  and  to  protect  it  from  the  acid  ;  for  the  hotter  the  iron,  and 
the  stronger  the  acid,  the  less  erosion  ensues. 

Some  manufacturers,  with  the  view  of  saving  fuel  by  the  construction  of  their  fur- 
naces, oppose  to  the  flame  as  many  obstacles  as  they  can,  and  make  it  perform  numerous 
circulations  round  the  cylinders ;  but  this  system  is  bad,  and  does  not  even  effect  the 
desired  economy,  because  the  passages,  being  narrow,  impair  the  draft,  and  become 
speedily  choked  up  with  the  soot,  which  would  be  burned  profitably  in  a  freer  space ;  the 
decomposition  also,  being  unequally  performed,  is  less  perfect,  and  the  cylinders  are 
more  injured.  It  is  better  to  make  the  flame  envelope  at  once  the  body  of  the  cylinder; 
af^er  which  it  may  circulate  beneath  the  vault,  in  order  to  give  out  a  portion  of  its 
caloric  before  it  escapes  at  the  chimney. 

The  fire  should  be  briskly  kindled,  but  lowered  as  soon  as  the  distillation  com- 
mences ;  and  then  continued  moderate  till  the  evolution  of  gas  diminishes,  when  it 
must  be  heated  somewhat  strongly  to  finish  the  decomposition.  The  iron  door  is  now 
removed,  to  extract  the  sulphate  of  soda,  and  to  recommence  another  operation.  This 
sulphate  ought  to  be  white  and  uniform,  exhibiting  in  its  fracture  no  undecomposed 
sea-salt. 

Liquid  muriatic  acid  has  a  very  sour  corrosive  taste,  a  pungent  suffocating  smell,  and 
acts  very  powerfully  upon  a  vast  number  of  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  substances. 
It  is  much  employed  for  making  many  metallic  solutions ;  and  in  combination  with 
nitric  acid,  it  forms  the  aqua  regia  of  the  alchemists,  so  called  from  its  property  of  dis  • 
solving  gold.    See  Soda  Manufacture. 
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Table  of  Hydrochloric  Acid,  by  Dr.  Ure. 
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HYDROCYANIC  ACID.  Syn.  Cyanhydric  acid,  Prussic  acid,  C«NH.  This 
highly  important  acid  is  regarded  by  all  chemists  as  being  formed  on  the  exact  type 
of  the  ordinary  inorganic  hydracids,  such  as  the  hydrochloric  or  hydriodic.  The 
componnd  radical  analogous  to  chlorine,  which  is  contained  in  'lU  has  received  the 
name  of  cyanogen,  and  possesses  the  formula  C'N.  That  this  body  is  precisely 
analogous  in  its  relations  to  the  simple  salt  radicals  is  rendered  certain  by  numerous 
fiurta.  It  combines  directly  with  metals  to  form  compounds ;  it  possesses  the  same 
Taponr  yolume,  and  unites  with  hydrogen  to  form  a  hydracid,  which  in  its  turn 
decomposes  the  metallic  oxides  with  formation  of  water.  Thus  we  have,  with  metallic 
oxides  and  hydrochloric  acid  (M  standing  for  a  metal),  MO  +  HCl  =  MCl  +  HO,  and 
with  hydrocyanic  and  metallic  oxides  (Cy  standing  for  cyanogen),  M0  +  HCy  =  MCy 
+  HO.  Two  volumes  of  chlorine  and  two  of  hydrogen  yield  four  volumes  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas,  and  two  volumes  of  cyanogen  with  two  of  hydrogen  yield  four 
Tolames  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  The  density  of  the  vapour  of  hydrocyanic  acid  is 
consequently  0  9476.  The  theoretical  number  being  0*9342.  Its  density  in  the  fluid 
ttate  is  0*6967  at  a  tem|)erature  of  64*4*^.     It  boils  at  80°  F.  at  ordinary  pressures. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  is  never  prepared  in  the  anhydrous  state  except  as  a  curiosity 
or  for  the  purpose  of  scientific  investigation.  In  fact  it  cannot  be  long  preserved  of 
great  strength;  a  somewhat  complex  decomposition  invariably  taking  place  in  it, 
with  production  of  brown  adhesive  matters  containing  cyanide  of  ammonium,  and 
also  a  substance  by  some  considered  to  be  an  acid,  and  known  as  the  azulmic.  Para- 
cjanogen  is  probably  formed  at  the  same  time.  The  constitution  of  azulmic  acid  is  by 
no  means  well  known,  and  even  its  very  existence,  as  a  definite  chemical  substance, 
m  doabtfuL  It  is  singular  that  the  presence  of  a  mineral  acid  greatly  retards  the 
decomposition  of  prussic  acid,  especially  if  it  be  dilute ;  the  pharmacopceian  acid  conse- 
quently may  be  preserved  of  uniform  strength,  in  well  filled  and  closely  stoppered 
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bottles,  fyr  almost  anj  length  of  time.  The  deadly  nature  of  prossic  acid  unhappilj 
causes  it  to  be  only  too  frequently  resorted  to  by  the  despairing  or  the  murderer. 
if'ortunately,  however,  in  spite  of  its  volatility,  the  chemist  possesses  excellent  means 
'or  its  detection. 

Preparation. —  1.  Hydrated  acid.     As  prussic  acid  is  largely  employed  in  medicine, 
but  in  a  very  dilute  form,  it  is  usual  to  prepare  it  and  dilute  until  of  the  proper  degree  of 
strength.     The  following  process  for  preparing  it  will  be  found  to  give  a  satisfactoiy 
result,  and,  moreover,  it  may  be  performed  on  any  quantity  of  materials.  The  apparatus 
for  the  purpose  will  vary  with  the  scale  on  which  the  experiment  is  to  be  made.     If  on 
a  few  ounces,  glass  retorts  and  flasks  answer  well,  if  good  condensation  is  ensured,  by 
means  of  a  Liebig's  condenser  well  supplied  with  very  cold  water.   If  a  large  quantity 
of  prussic  acid  is  to  be  made,  such  as  several  gallons,  the  apparatus  should  consist  of 
a  stoneware  still,  with  head  adjusted  by  grinding.     The  head  should  be  capable  of 
adjustment  with  a  stoneware  adapter  to  a  worm  of  the  same  material  enclosed  in  a 
tub  of  water.     The  joints  are  to  be  luted  with  a  mixture  of  one  handful  of  almond 
meal  and  five  handfuls  of  linseed  meal,  worked  with  water  to  the  consistence  of  putty. 
A  solution  of  rough  chloride  of  calcium  in  water  is  to  be  made  and  placed  in  a  large 
iron  pot,  with  a  cover  so  contrived  as  to  permit  the  still  to  drop  in  up  to  the  flange. 
10  parts  of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  are  then  to  be  bruised  in  a  mortar  and  mixed 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  prepared  by  adding  6  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  (density  1*850) 
to  42  of  water.     The  head  being  luted  on,  a  fire  is  to  be  kindled  in  the  furnace 
under  the  iron  pot,  and  the  chloride  of  calcium  bath  is  to  he  kept  boiling  constantly 
until  36  parts  of  acid  have  distilled  over.     The  beak  of  the  still  should  be  placed  in 
the  funnel  which  conducts  the  acid  to  the  Winchester  quart  bottles  which  are  to 
contain  the  product,  and  a  piece  of  wet  bladder  is  to  be  stretched  over  the  funnel  to 
prevent  evaporation  of  the  acid  into  the  laboratory.     The  worm  used  for  the  purpose 
must  be  ascertained  to  be  perfectly  clean,  and,  if  prussic  acid  is  to  be  frequently  made, 
should  be  kept  specially  for  that  operatic  n.     To  each  Winchester  quart  of  the  acid 
distilling  over,  one  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  may  be  added  to  insure  its  keeping.     But 
the  acid  thus  prepared  generally  keeps  for  a  long  time  even  without  this  precaution, 
owing  probably  to  small  traces  of  the  sulphuric  acid  being  carried  over  during  the 
distillation. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  conduct  the  operation  so  as  to  yield  a  product  of  uniform 
strength  ;  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  therefore,  to  determine  the  percentage  of  real 
hydrocyanic  acid,  and  dilute  it  to  the  required  degree.  It  fortunately  happens  that 
1  grain  of  hydrocyanic  acid  yields  almost  exactly  5  grains  of  cyanide  of  silver;  for 
one  equivalent  of  acid  =  27  produces  1  equivalent  of  cyanide  of  silver  =134  ;  so  that 
27  :  134  ::  1  :  496.  The  acid  produced  will  have,  probablv,  to  be  reduced  to  one  of 
two  standards ;  namely,  the  so-called  Scheele*s  strength,  containing  5  per  cent,  of  acid,  or 
the  P.L.,  containing  2  per  cent. ;  100  grains  of  the  former  should,  consequently,  yield 
25  grains,  and  100  of  the  P.L.  10  grains  of  cyanide  of  silver.  In  either  case  the  cal- 
culation becomes  obvious. 

2.  The  anhydrous  acid.  Several  processes  for  conducting  this  dangerous  operation 
are  known  ;  the  following  is.  perhaps,  the  most  generally  convenient  A  large  glass 
retort  is  so  arranged  that  its  neck  is  directed  upwards  at  an  angle  of  about  45*^; 
a  cork  fitted  to  the  aperture  in  the  neck  connects  a  glass  tube  with  a  bottle  containing 
a  little  chloride  of  calcium.  From  the  latter  vessel  another  tube  proceeds  to  a  U  tube 
containing  fragments  of  chloride  of  calcium,  and  from  the  latter  a  third,  conducting 
the  dehydrated  vapour  of  prussic  acid  to  an  upright  glass  tube  contained  in  a  mixture 
of  ice  and  salt  Into  the  retort  is  placed  a  mixture  of  10  parts  of  yellow  prussiate  of 
potash,  7  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  14  of  water.  The  retort  is  to  be  heated  with  a  charcoal 
fire,  and  the  temperature  of  the  bottle  and  U  tube,  containing  the  chloride  of  calcium, 
is  not  to  be  allowed  to  fall  below  90^,  in  order  to  prevent  condensation  of  the  anhy- 
drous prussic  acid  taking  place  anywhere  except  in  the  tube  contained  in  the  freezing 
mixture.  The  vapour  of  anhydrous  prussic  acid  is  so  dangerous  that  the  greatest 
precaution  must  he  taken  to  prevent  inhaling  the  smallest  portion. 

Detection  of  prussic  acid. — When  prussic  acid  exists  in  moderate  quantity  in  a 
solution  it  may  be  detected  by  first  adding  a  few  drops  of  potash,  then  a  mixture  of 
protosulphate  and  persulphate  of  iron,  and  finally  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  ;  a  bright 
blue  precipitate  indicates  the  presence  of  the  acid.  A  much  more  delicate  test,  and 
one  that  is  applicable  when,  from  the  dilution  of  the  solution,  the  salts  df  iron  are  no 
longer  capable  of  acting,  is  by  the  conversion  of  the  pru<sic  acid  into  sulphocyanide 
')f  ammonium.  For  this  purpose  the  prussio  acid  is  to  be  warmed  on  a  watch  glass 
with  a  drop  of  sulphide  of  ammonium,  until  the  solution  has  become  colourless.  The 
addition  of  a  trace  of  a  solution  of  a  persalt  of  iron  will  show,  by  the  formation  of  a 
blood  red  colour,  the  presence  of  the  acid  sought.  A  very  neat  mode  of  applying 
tliis  test  is  to  place  one  drop  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  on  a  watch  glass  inverted  over 
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another  containing  the  suspected  flaid.  On  leaving  the  apparatus  in  a  warm  place, 
arranged  in  this  manner,  for  a  short  time,  the  upper  glass  will  be  found  to  contain 
Sttlphocyanide  of  ammoniam,  which,  after  drying,  will  be  in  a  state  well  adapted  for 
showing  the  reaction  with  a  persult  of  iron. — C.  G.  W. 

HYDUODYNAMICS.  The  mechanical  science  which  treats  of  the  motion  of 
flnids.  This  science  has,  of  course,  most  important  bearings  <m  the  pum ping-engines, 
water-wheels,  &c.,  employed  to  facilitate  the  operation  of  the  miner.  It  is  not  how- 
ever possible  to  embrace  this,  which  belongs  to  mechanical  en<;ineering,  in  this  work. 

HYDRO-EXTRACTOR.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  machines  employed 
for  expelling  the  water  from  woven  goods.     See  Desiccation. 

HYDROFLUORIC  ACID.  It  was  observed  by  Scwankhardt,  in  1G70,  that  fluor 
apar  and  oil  of  vitriol  would  eat  into  glass.  Scheele,  in  1771,  determined  that  this 
peculiar  property  was  due  to  the  liberation  of  an  acid  from  the  fluor  spar. 

Hydrofluoric  acid  is  best  obtained  by  placing  finely  powdered  fluor  spar  in  a  leaden 
retort,  and  twice  its  weight  of  highly  concentrated  oil  of  vitriol.  By  a  gentle  heat 
the  gas  is  distilled  over,  which  must  be  collected  in  a  leaden  tube,  in  which,  by  means 
of  a  freezing  mixture,  it  may  be  condensed  into  a  liquid.  If  a  solution  of  this  acid  in 
water  is  required,  the  extremity  of  the  tube  from  the  retort  is  carried  into  water. 

Hydrofluoric  acid  attacks  glass  with  great  readiness,  by  acting  on  its  silica. 

Glass  upon  which  any  design  is  to  be  etched,  is  covered  with  an  etching  wax,  and 
the  di-sign  made  in  the  usual  manner ;  this  is  placed  over  a  leaden  vessel,  in  which 
ia  a  mixture  of  fluor  spar  and  oil  of  vitriol ;  a  gentle  heat  being  applied,  hydrofluoric 
acid  escape.^,  and  immediately  attacks  the  glass.     See  Fluorine. 

HYDROGEN.  (Eng.  and  Fr. ;  Wasserstoff,  Germ  )  A  permanently  gaseous  ele- 
mentary body,  the  lightest  of  all  kr.own  substances,  its  specific  gravity  being  *0693  ; 
100  cubic  inches  weighing,  under  ordinary  pressure  and  temperature,  only  214  grains. 
It  is  therefore  nearly  14*5  times  lighter  than  atmospheric  air. 

From  its  extreme  lightness  it  was  formerly  used  for  filling  balloons,  but  it  has  been 
superseded  f<>r  that  purpose  by  ordinary  coal  gas,  which  can  bo  obtained  at  a  much 
-cheaper  rate  ;  the  difference  of  buoyant  power  being  compensated  by  increuNing 
considerably  ihe  bize  of  the  balloon.  It  is  itself  iiifiammable,  but  will  not  support 
combustion.  In  burning  it  combines  with  oxygen  forming  watt-r,  which  contains  ^th 
of  its  weight  of  hydrogen. 

It  is  generally  prepared  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  zinc,  although 
there  are  many  other  processes  which  furnish  it ;  as  the  decomposition  of  steam  by 
iron  filings  with  the  aid  of  heat,  the  decomposition  of  water  by  electricity,  &c. 

In  the  act  of  combining  with  oxygen,  as  when  burnt  in  the  oxyhydrogen  blow- 
pipa,  the  greatest  poasilde  heat  is  obtained ;  a  piece  of  stout  platinum  wire  l>eing  fused 
when  placed  in  the  flame,  which  cannot  be  affected  by  the  greatest  heat  of  oar 
furnaces. 

Hydrogen  is  often  used  in  the  process  of  soldering  metals;  in  which  case  it 
is  requisite  to  bring  the  tuo  surfaces  of  the  metal  together  in  a  perfectly  metallic 
state  at  a  high  temperature.  Hydrogen  effects  this  completely ;  by  its  combustion 
it  supplies  the  heat,  and  by  entering  into  coinb^natifm  wirh  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
prevents  the  formation  of  oxides,  which  are  so  easily  formed  at  the  temperature 
required  for  the  melting  of  the  metals,  and  which,  when  present,  prevent  the  union 
of  the  surfaces.     See  Autogenous  Soideri no. 

Hydrogen  is  often  ustd  also  for  the  reduction  of  metals  from  their  different  conk 
binations  ;  the  reduction  is  effect  d  by  passing  a  current  of  hydrogen  over  the  com- 
pounds heated  to  redness. 

Its  use  in  reducing  ores  on  the  large  scale  has  been  proposed,  but  as  yet  it  has  not 
been  praetically  applied. 

HYDROGEN,  PIIOSPHORETTED  or  PHOSPIIAMINE.  A  compound  of 
hydrogen  and  phosphorus,  PII3.  It  is  spontaneously  inflammable  when  allowed 
to  escape  into  the  air.     See  Watts'  **  Dictionary  of  Chemistry." 

HYDROGEN,  SULPHURETTKD.    See  Sui.puuretted  Hydrogen. 

HYDROMETER.  An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  specific  gravities  of  liquids. 
Baomc's  hydrometer,  which  is  much  used  in  France,  and  other  countries  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  when  plunged  in  pure  water,  at  the  temperature  of  58°  Fahr., 
marks  0  upon  its  scale;  in  a  solution  containing  15  per  cent,  of  common  salt 
(chloride  of  sodium),  and  85  of  water  by  weight,  it  marks  15*^ ;  so  that  each  degree 
18  meant  to  indicate  a  density  corresponding  to  one  per  cent,  of  that  salt     See 

AliCOHOLMETER  and  ArtllOMkTFR. 

HYDROPHANE.  A  variety  of  opal  which  r«adily  imbibes  water,  and  when 
iromirsed  it  becomes  trarsparent,  though  opaque  when  drj'.  It  is  found  in  Hungary 
and  in  IreUind,  near  the  Giant's  Causeway,  and  at  Crosreagh,  Ballywillin. 

HYDROSTATICS.  The  science  vi  hich  treats  of  the  equilibrium  of  fluids,  and  of 
the  pressure  exerted  by  them. 
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In  the  engineering  arrangements  by  which  water  ia  supplied  to  towns,  hjdroetaties 
becomes  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  highest  possible  level  is  obtained  for  the 
reservoir ;  and  from  this  a  series  of  pipes  is  arranged  through  all  the  streets  and 
houses.  The  tendcDcy  of  the  water  is  to  rise  to  its  original  level,  aiid  hence  all  the 
pipes  are  filled  with  water,  and  in  all  such  as  are  below  the  level  of  the  water  in  the 
reservoir  a  pressure  upward  is  exerted  equal  to  the  height  of  the  reservoir  above 
that  point ;  and  if  a  hole  is  pierced  in  the  pipe,  the  water  jets  out  with  a  force  equal 
to  this  pressure.  In  the  highest  houses,  the  water  perhaps  only  finds  its  level,  and 
flows  out  without  pressure  quickly.  See  Hydraulic  Machinery  roB  Mutss; 
Hydraulic  Crane. 

HYDROSULPHURETS.      Chemical  compounds  of  bases  with    sulphoretted 
hydrogen,  or  hydrosulphuric  acid. 

HYGROMETER  i^p6s,  moist,  fiirpov,  measure),  is  an  instrument  which  measores 
the  amount  or  degree  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere. 

Water,  both  liquid  and  solid,  always  tends  to  assume  the  gaseous  form,  and  in  so 
doing  exerts  an  elastic  force  increasing  as  the  temperature  rises,  but  in  a  higher 
ratio,  and  in  order  that  such  increasing  force  may  be  exerted  when  water  is  confined 
in  a  given  space,  it  is  necessary  that  a  larger  and  larger  quantity  of  water  should 
become  vapour ;  if  the  weight  of  water  be  not  increased,  its  elastic  force  will  rise 
with  its  temperature,  but  in  a  much  less  ratio,  v  For  aqueous  vapour,  like  any  other 
gas,  tends  to  expand  by  ^th  part  of  its  volume  at  32°  Falir.  for  every  degree  of 
increased  temperature.      The  terms  saturated  and  of  maximum  elastic  force  arc 
applied  to  aqueous   vapour,   when  any  reduction  of  temperature  or  increase  of 
pressure  causes  some  of  the  vapour  to  be  condensed.    The  temperature  of  saturated 
vapour  is  said  to  be  at  the  dew-point.     Thus,  aqueous  vapour  of  60°  Fahr.  and  of  an 
elastic  force  of  518  inches  is  saturated,  and  60°  is  its  dew-point    These  remarks 
apply  to  aqueous  vapour  mixed  with  air ;  differing  only  in  vapour  spreading  less 
rapidly  in  a  space  filled  with  air  than  in  a  vacuous  space.    Air  is  said  to  be  saturated 
with  moisture  when  the  aqueous  vapour  it  contains  is  of  maximum  elastic  force,  the 
temperature  of  the  air  is  then  called  its  dew-point 

Daniell's  hygrometer  was  the  first  accurate  instrument  invented  of  the  kind:  it 
consists  of  a  small  glass  siphon,  at  each  end  of  which  is  a  thin  glass  bulb  about 
1^  inches  in  diameter,  a  small  but  delicate  thermometer  is  placed  in  the  longer  leg, 
as  much  ether  is  poured  into  the  lower  bulb,  which  is  of  black  glass,  as  will  hidf 
cover  the  enclosed  thermometer  bulb  ;  before  sealing  the  tube  the  ether  is  boiled  to 
drive  out  all  the  air ;  the  instrument  is  completed  by  covering  the  upper  bulb  with 
muslin.  It  is  placed  on  a  small  brass  stand,  on  which  is  fixed  another  thermometer 
whose  readings  show  the  air-temperature,  at  the  time  the  siphon  shows  the  dew- 
point  To  make  an  observation,  all  the  ether  in  the  tube  is  collected  into  the  lower 
bulb,  and  from  a  tube  or  bottle  a  few  drops  of  ether  are  poured  on  the  muslin  of  the 
upper  bulb,  its  evaporation  condenses  the  vapour  within,  fresh  vapour  flows  along 
the  bent  tube  from  the  lower  bulb,  gradually  the  temperature  is  reduced,  until  the 
dew-point  of  the  surrounding  air  is  reached,  immediately  a  film  of  condensed 
vapour  from  the  air  surrounds  the  black  glass  bulb  like  a  ring  at  the  level  of  the 
ether  within  it,  and  if  the  thermometer  be  read  directly,  almost  the  true  temperature 
of  the  dew-point  can  be  obtained*  while  the  exterior  thermometer  will  give  that 
of  the  surrounding  air.  The  expenditure  of  ether  is  an  objection  to  this  instrument, 
while  its  portability  is  a  great  recommendation. 

Subsequently,  several  other  hygrometers  have  been  devised,  but  none  that  can 
compare  with  Hegnault*s  Condenser  Hygrometer,  which  is  a  perfect  instrument  of 
its  kind.  It  consists  of  a  very  thin  and  brightly  polished  silver  thimble,  45  mm. 
high  and  20  mm.  in  diameter,  fitted  to  a  glass  tube,  which  is  again  fixed  by  a  small 
lateral  tube,  and  a  metallic  tube,  to  a  stand  ;  the  upper  end  of  the  glass  tube  is  closed 
by  a  cork  bearing  a  thin  glass  tube  descending  ni  arly  to  the  bottom  of  the  silver 
thimble,  and  a  very  delicate  thermometer,  the  pear-shaped  bulb  of  which  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  thimble;  an  exactly  similar  thermometer,  similarly  placed  within  a  glass 
tube  and  silver  thimble,  is  mounted  on  the  other  side  of  the  stand,  but  the  cork  is 
not  penetrated  by  any  glass  tube.  To  make  an  observation,  as  much  good  ether  as 
will  more  than  a  third  fill  the  thimble  is  poured  into  the  lesser  tube  of  those  first 
described ;  the  cork  is  then  fitted  air-tight  and  the  instrument  is  put  in  connection, 
by  means  of  a  caoutchouc  tube,  with  a  common  aspirator.  Water  flowing  from  the 
aspirator,  air  is  drawn  through  the  tube,  and  bubbling  up  through  the  ether,  causes 
a  sufficiently  rapid  evaporation.  After  a  minute  or  two  dew  will  be  formed  on  the 
polished  surface  of  the  thimble,  the  thermometer  should  be  instantly  read,  and  the 
stream  from  the  aspirator  stopped,  another  reading  should  be  taken  on  the  instant 
of  the  evaporation  of  the  dew;  within  a  few  minutes  the  process  of  colh'cting  and 
evaporating  the  dew  may  be  repeated  many  times,  and  the  mean  of  repeated  readings 
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will  give  a  very  exact  point.  The  other  thcTmomcter  will  give  thesarrouiidinp:  tem- 
perature. The  costliness  of  this  instrument  has  prevented  the  general  use  it  dcsiTves. 
Instrument  makers  have  rendered  it  less  costly  by  omitting  the  second  thermometer 
and  its  appendages,  and  substituting  a  tube  of  black  glass  for  the  silver  thimble.  For 
ordinary  use  a  common  te^t-tube.  with  about  I  ^  inch  di'j>th  of  ether,  in  \%hich  is 
inserted  a  delicate  tube-thermometer,  and  a  glass  tul>e  may  be  used  successfully  by 
blowing  through  the  tube,  which  should  be  of  considerable  length  to  reduce  the 
temperature.  Professor  Connell  has  invented  an  hygrometer,  where  an  exhausting 
hjringe  is  used  to  lower  the  temperature. 

A  more  important  instrument  than  either  of  the  aboye-mentioned  is  the  psychro- 
meter,  or  wet  and  dry  bulb  hygrometer.  While  with  the  others  the  constant  repetition 
ff  an  experiment  is  necessary,  this  reduces  it  simply  to  the  reading  of  an  ubitervn- 
tion.  )t  consists  of  two  delicate  thermometers,  one  recording  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture of  the  air,  the  bulb  of  the  other  is  covered  with  muslin,  round  the  neck  n  lamp- 
vick  is  twisted,  conducting  to  a  cistern  of  rain  or  distilled  water,  the  best  fonn  of 
which  is  a  short  small-necked  glass  bottle.  The  thermometers  should  be  exactly 
similar  and  placed  at  about  from  2  to  4  inches  apart,  and  parallel  with  each  other, 
mounted  on  metal  scales. 

When  the  air  is  completely  saturated,  or  in  that  condition  when  it  will  take  up  no 
more  moisture,  the  readings  of  the  two  will  be  the  same,  but  as  the  atmosphere 
becomes  drier,  evaporation  bi'comes  more  rapid  and  the  mercury  in  the  wet  bulb 
will  fall  more  or  less  degrees  below  the  ordinary-  temperature.  Evaporation  will 
proceed  from  the  wet  bulb  even  below  the  freezing  point,  but  the  readings  should 
then  be  taken  with  great  care,  as  the  differences  will  always  be  small.  The 
reading  of  the  wet  bulb  will  give  the  temperature  of  evaporation,  and  from  that 
and  the  temperature  of  the  ordinary  air  has  to  be  deduced  the  dew  point. 

HYMEN(£Al  COURBARIL.  a  tree  growing  in  South  America,  from  which 
the  resin  animi  exudes. 

HYPEROXYMURIATES.     The  old  and  incorrect  name  of  Chlorates. 

HYPOCHLORIC  ACID.  CK)».  Eq.  675.  When  finely  powdered  chlorate  of 
potash  IS  gradually  mixed  into  a  paste  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  heated  in  a  bath 
of  alcohol  and  water,  a  yellow  gas  is  disengaged  which  is  this  hypochloric  acid,  or 
ihe  peroxide  of  chlorine.  Although  of  much  interest  as  a  chemical  compound,  it  has 
no  use  in  the  arts.     See  Watts*  "  Dictionary  of  Chemistry." 

H  YPOCHLOROUS  ACID.  CIO.  Eq.  4:j-5.  This  acid  is  best  obtained  by  diffusing 
red  oxide  of  mercury  finely  divided  through  twelve  times  its  weight  of  water,  which 
IS  introduced  into  a  bottle  containing  chlorine,  and  agitated  until  the  gas  is  absorbed. 
An  oxychloride  of  mercury  is  formed,  which  is  removed  by  subsidence.  The  weak 
fluid  obtained  is  put  into  a  flask,  and  heated  in  a  water  bath,  when  the  evolved  gas  is 
collected  in  a  smaller  portion  of  water,  which  becomes  a  pure  solution  of  hypochlorous 
acid. 

The  salts  are  termed  hypochlorites.     See  Chlorine  and  Bleaching. 

HYPOSULPHATES.  Saline  compounds  formed  by  the  union  of  hyposulphuric 
acid  with  bases. 

HYPOSULPHITES.  Saline  compounds  formed  by  the  union  of  hyposulphurous 
arid  with  bases. 

Ifypoiulphate  of  Sofh,  The  salts  of  the  hyposulphuric  acid  are  obtained  from  the 
hyposulphatc  of  manganese,  which  is  itself  thus  prepared:  finely  divided  binoxide  of 
manganese  is  suspended  in  water,  artificially  cooled,  and  a  stream  of  sulphurous  acid 
passed  through  it  The  binoxide  gives  up  half  its  oxygen,  bcconaing  protoxide, 
which  unites  with  the  hypo8ul])huric  acid  which  is  formed,  producing  the  soluble 
hyposulphatc  of  manganese,  which  is  separated  from  the  excess  of  binoxide* by  filtra- 
tion. 

The  following  equation  represents  the  reaction :  — 

MnO-  +  2S0»  =-  MnO,S«0». 

If  the  temperature  were  allowed  to  rise,  sulphuric  acid  would  be  formed,  and  not 
byposulphuric :  — 

MnO'  +  S0=  «  MnO,SO«. 

The  hyposulphuric  acid,  unlike  the  hyposulphurous  acid,  may  be  obtained  in  the 
free  state,  and  its  solution  permits  even  of  being  evaporated  im  vacuoy  until  it  acquires 
the  density  of  1  '347 ;  but  if  carried  further,  it  is  decomposed  into  sulphuric  and 
sntpharous  acids. 

The  acid  is  obtained  in  the  free  state  by  adding  baryta  water  to  the  hyposulphate 
of  manganese;  the  soluble  hyposulphate  of  baryta,  filtered  from  the  oxide  of  man- 
emnese.  and  precipitated  exactly  by  the  cautious  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  fil- 
^\ou  11.  *^  T  T 
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lercd  from  the  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  baryta,  yields  the  pure  solution  of  the  acid 
which  may  be  evaporated  in  vacno^  as  above  stated. 

It  has  no  odour,  but'  a  very  sour  taste. 

The  hyposulpliate  of  soda  may  be  made  directly  from  the  manganese  salt  or  from 
the  free  acid. 

All  the  hyposulphates  are  soluble  ;  they  have  not  as  yet  met  with  any  comniercia] 
application. 

Hyposulphite  of  Soda.  This  salt,  now  so  extensively  used  for  photographic  pur- 
poses, was  first  introduced  by  Sir  J.  Herschel.  It  may  easily  be  prepared  by  the 
following  process  :  viz.  by  transmitting  through  a  solution  of  sulphide  of  sodium 
(prepared  by  fusing  together  in  a  covered  crucible  equal  weights  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  flowers  of  sulphur),  a  stream  of  sulphurous  acid  until  it  ceases  to  be  absorbed; 
the  liquid  is  then  filtered  and  evaporated,  when  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  (NaO,S'''Cy* 
+  5HO)  crystallises  out. 

Another  and  perhaps  better  process  consists  in  digesting  a  solution  of  sulphite  of 
soda  on  flowers  of  sulphur.  The  sulphur  gradually  dissolves,  forming  a  coloarless 
solution,  which  yields  on  evaporation  crystals  of  hyposulphite  of  soda ;  the  reactico 
being  shown  by  the  following  equation ;  — 

NaO,SO»  +  S  =  NaO,S^O'. 

The  baryta  salt  may  be  obtained  in  small  brilliant  crystals,  by  mixing  dilate 
solutions  of  chloride  of  barium  and  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

The  hyposulphurous  acid  is  incapable  of  existing  in  the  free  state,  for  almost  imme- 
diately on  the  addition  of  an  acid  to  the  solution  of  its  salts,  it  is  decomposed  into 
sulphurous  acid,  with  liberation  of  sulphur.     (S-'O*  =  SO-  +  S.) 

The  soluble  hyposulphites  have  the  power,  in  a  marked  degree,  of  dissolving  certain 
salts  of  silver,  as  the  chloride,  iodide,  &c.,  which  are  insoluble  in  water ;  forming 
with  them  soluble  salts,  whose  solutions  possess  an  intensely  sweet  taste,  although 
the  solutions  of  the  hyposulphites  alone  possess  a  disagreeable  bitter  taste. 

From  the  above  reaction  arises  the  principal  value  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
which  is  used  by  the  photographer  to  dissolve  off  from  the  photograph,  after  the 
action  of  the  light  on  it,  all  the  undecomposed  silver  salt,  thus  preventing  the  further 
action  of  the  light  on  the  picture. 

A  double  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  gold  is  used  for  gilding  the  daguerreotype  plate, 
and  for  colouring  the  positive  proof  obtained  in  photographic  printing.  This  double 
salt  may  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity,  by  mixing  concentrated  solutions  of  1  part 
of  chloride  of  gold,  and  3  parts  of  hyposulphite  of  soda ;  by  the  addition  of  alcohol  it 
is  precipitated ;  the  precipitate  must  be  re-dissolved  in  a  small  quanlity  of  water, 
and  again  precipitated  by  alcohoL  Its  formation  is  explained  by  the  following  equa- 
tion :  — 

8(NaO,S-0')+  AuCl»=  2(NaO,S'0*  +  AuO,S'0*,3(NaO,S'0-)  +  SNaCl. 

Tetrathionatc  ot      Hyposulphite  ofttoda  and  gold.        Chlor. 
soda.  of  sodium. 

H.  K.  B. 
HYSON.     A  green  tea.     See  Tea. 
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IBEX.  An  animal  of  the  goat  kind,  the  hair  of  which  is  esteemed  for  some  kinds 
of  manufacture. 

1(!E.     Water  begins  to  solidify  or  to  become  ice  at  32*^  of  Falir. 

lOE HOUSE.  {Glacier e^  Fr.;  Eishaus,  Germ.)  For  the  uses  of  common  life,  in 
these  climates,  the  most  economical  and  convenient  means  of  refrijj^eradon  in  hot 
weather  may  be  procured  by  laying  up  a  store  of  ice  in  winter,  in  such  circumstances 
as  will  preserve  it  solid  during  summer. 

An  icehouse  should  not  be  regarded  as  an  object  of  mere  luxury;  in  the  southern 
countries  of  Europe  it  is  considered  among  people  in  easy  circumstances  as  an  indis- 
pensable appendage  to  a  country  mansion.  During  the  dog  days,  especially  at  those 
periods  and  in  those  districts  where  the  sirocco  blows,  a  lassitude  and  torpor  of  mind 
and  body  supervene,  with  indigestion  or  total  loss  of  appetite,  and  sometimes  dysen- 
teries, which  are  obviously  occasioned  by  the  excess  of  heat,  and  are  to  be  prevented 
or  counteracted  chiefly  by  the  use  of  cold  beverages.  By  giving  tone  to  the  stomach, 
iced  drinks  immediately  restore  the  functions  of  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems 
when  they  are  languid ;  while  they  enable  persons  in  health  to  endure  without  much 
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BtmoEphf  re  so  close  and  sultry  as  voulJ  ho  inloliTaUlu  n  itljout  tlili 
remedy.  Icehouses,  moreover,  affurd  to  countrj'  pi'Dtleiiiuii  u  gri'it  advaiitagu  in 
enablmg  Ihem  to  preserve  llieir  fish,  'lUIchur  meat,  dead  poultry,  and  g'inic.  wliicii 
would  otherwise,  in  partieulir  slates  of  the  weather,  immediately  E)>i>il.  CoHsidering 
al  how  Utile  expense  and  trouble  an  icehoiisc  can  be  coustrucled,  it  is  Biiriiriaiag  (hat 
any  respectable  habitalinn  iu  Ihe  country  should  not  havu  one  ntlaclied  Eo  it.  The 
■implesl  and  most  scientific  funii  is  adouhle  cone,  (hut  is,  (wo  cones  joined  luue  to  base  ; 
the  one  being  of  atones  or  brick -work,  snok  underground,  with  its  apex  al  t  lie  hoi  torn. 
into  which  the  ice  is  rammed  i  the  other  being  a  conical  roof  of  carpenlry  covered 
with  th>tch,  and  pointed  at  lop.  The  entrance  should  be  placed  always  on  ihc  nonh 
iide;  it  should  consist  of  a  corridor  or  porch  with  double  doors,  and  be  screened 
from  the  lunheams  by  a  small  shrubberr.  Such  are  tbe  prliicipIi'S  u[ion  wh'tch  an 
icehouse  should  be  formed  ;  but  they  will  be  better  understood  by  the  folluwiug  ex- 
planation aud  figure. 

A  dry  and  sandy  soil  if  possible  should  be  setccled  ;  and  here  a  easily  is  to  be  dug 
abODt  16  feet  in  diameter,  terminating  below  like  the  point  of  a  sugar  loaf.  Its 
ardinarj'  depth  for  a  f^lmily  way  be  about  24  feet ;  but  the  larger  its  dimensions  ore, 
the  longer  will  ii  preserve  the  ice.  provided  it  be  filled.  In  digging,  the  workman 
should  slope  the  ground  progressively  towards  ihe  axis  of  the  cone,  lo  prevent  the 
earth  falling  in.  This  conical  slope  should  be  fiiced  « itii  brick  or  stone  work  about 
one  foot  thick,  and  jointed  with  Roman  cement,  so  as  to  be  air  and  waier-tight.  A 
well  is  10  be  excavated,  al  the  bottom  2  feel  wide  and  4  deep,  covered  at  lop  with  au 
iron  gmiing  for  suppurling  tbe  ice,  and  letting  ihe  water  dr^in  away. 

The  upper  conemay  likewise  he  built  of  brick- work,  and  covered  Hith  thatch  ;  such 
a  roof  would  prove  Ihe  moat  dunble.  This  b  the  couglruction  shown  in  Jig.9S5. 
Whatever  kind  of  roof  be  preferred,  there  must  be  left  in  it  an  oblong  passage  into 
the  interior.  This  porch  should  face  Ihe  north,  and  be  at  least  S  feet  long  by  2^  feet 
wide  ;  and  perfectly  closed  by  a  well-fitted  door  al  eacb  end.  All  round  the  botuini 
of  this  conical  cover,  a  gutter  should  be  placed  lo  carry  olT  the  rain  lo  a  dislance 
from  the  icehouse,  acd  prevent  ihe  circumjaccnl  ground  from  gelling  soaked  with 

Fij).  985  shows  the  section  of  a  wcll-construcled  icehouse.  Uuderthc  ice  cliairi- 
ber  A  the  ice  is  rammed  into  the  space  B.  c  ii  the  grate  of  the  drain  sink  D.  The 
portion  E  E  is  buili  in  brick  or  stone  ;  the  base  i  of  the  ice  chamber  slopes  inwards 
toward*  the  centre  al  c.  The  upper  part  of  the  brick- work  iiEisa  little  way  below  the 
lerel  of  the  grouud.  The  wooden  framework 
r  w  r  r  forms  the  roof,  and  is  covered  with  thick 
thalch.  o  n  is  ihe  wooden  work  of  Ihe  door  I.  At 
K  the  bucket  is  seen  for  lifting  up  a  charge  of  ice, 
by  means  of  the  cord  J  passing  over  the  pulley  B, 
which  enables  the  servant  to  raise  it  easily. 

The  icehouse  should  have  no  window  to  admit  . 
light',  but  be,  so  to  speak,  hermetically  sealed  iu 
every  point,  eieept  al  its  cesspool,  which  may  | 
terminate  in  a  water  trap  to  prtv 
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A  clear  day  should  be  selected  for  charging  the  ! 
icehouse  ;  but  befurc  beginning  to  Gil,  a  quanlily 
of   long  dry  straw  should   be  laid  on  the  botto 
crosswite ;  and  as  ihe  ice  is  progressively  introduce 
slmw  is  to  bespread  against  the  conical  sides,  to  pr 
vent  ihe  ice  from  coming  bio  conlacl  with  the  brie 
or  slone-work.     The  more  firmly  compacted  the  ii 
is,  the  better  does  it  keep;  with  which  view  it  should 
be  broken  into  pieces  with    mallets    before    being 
thrown  in.     So  layers  of  straw  should  be  stratiliei,' 
among  the  ice,  for  Ihey  would  make  iu  boily  porous. 
Some  persons  recommend  lo  pour  in  a  little  water 
with  the  snceessive  layers  of  ice,  in  order  to  fill  up  its  small  crfiiccs,  and  convert  the 

Uver  the  top  layer  a  thick  bed  of  straw  should  be  spread,  which  is  to  be  covered 
with  boards  surmounted  with  heavy  stones,  to  close  up  the  inlereliccs  in  the  straw. 
Tbe  inner  and  outer  door  should  never  be  opentd  at  once ;  but  tbe  oue  should  always 
be  ihat  before  the  other  is  opened. 

Dry  SDOW  well  rammed  keeps  equally  well  with  hard  ice,  if  care  be  taken  to  leave 
no  cavities  in  the  mass,  and  to  secure  its  compactDcss  by  sprinkling  a  little  water  upoa 
the  iucoeasive  diorges. 
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To  facilitate  the  extraction  of  the  ice,  a  ladder  is  set  np  ag^nst  its  sloping  wall  at 

one  side  of  the  door,  and  left  there  during  the  season. 

Ice  imported'.—' 

lAO.  1864. 

Computed  Computf'd 

Tons.  real  lalue.  Tom.  real  valiii*. 

From  Norway    -         -         -         -     36,492         £32,844  24,702         £22,233 

Other  parts       -         -         -  320  288  100  90 

ICE  MANUFACTURE.     Sec  Freezing. 

ICELAND  MOSS  (Lichen  (Tlslande  Fr.;  Isldndische  Flechte,  Geiro.)  is  a  lichen, 
the  Cetraria  Islandica^  which  contains  a  substance  soluble  in  hot  water,  but  forming  a 
jelly  when  it  cools,  styled  licheninv  by  M.  Guerin.    This  moss  is  called  in  the  Phanna- 
copceia  Lichen  Islandicwt.     It  appears  to  haTC  derived  its  name  from  the  circanistance 
that  the  Icelanders  first  discovered  its  medicinal  qualities.     Lichenine  is  prepared  by 
extracting  first  of  all  from  the  plant  a  bitter  colouring  matter,  by  digesting  1  }x>unci 
of  it  in  16  pounds  of  cold  water  containing  one  ounce  of  pearl-ash;  then  draining  the 
lichen,  edulcorating  with  cold  water,  and  boiling  it  in  9  pounds  of  boiling  water,  till 
3  pounds  be  evap<»rated.     The  jelly  which  forms,  upon  cooling  the  filtered  solution, 
is  dark  coloured,  but,  being  dried  and  redissolvcd  in  hot  water,  it  becomes  clear  and 
colourless.     Lichenine  consists  of  39*33  carbon,  7*24  hydrogen,  and  55*43  oxygen. 
The  mucilage  of  Iceland  moss  is  preferred  in  Germany  to  common  paste  for  dressing 
the  warp  of  webs  in  the  loom,  because  it  remains  soft,  from  its  hygrometric  quality. 
It  is  also  mixed  with  the  pulp  for  sizing  paper  in  the  vat     For  several  curioos  com- 
pounds obtained  from  Iceland  moss,  see  Watts*  **  Dictionary  of  Chemistry." 

ICELAND  SPAR.  Crystallised  carbonate  of  lime,  of  which  the  most  beaotlful 
specimens  arc  brought  from  Iceland.  These  are  remarkable  for  their  double  refrac- 
tion ;  and  hence  this  crystal  is  sometimes  called  double  refracting  spar. 

IDW  ALESTONE.  A  peculiar  Welsh  hone  stone.  It  is  obtained  from  the  older 
slate  rocks  of  the  Snowdon  district. 

ILIXANTHINE.  A  substance  derived  from  the  leaves  of  the  common  holly, 
which  might  be  employed  for  dyeing  yellow. 

ILLOOPA  OIL.  The  produce  of  the  Bassia  longifoUa,  one  of  the  most  useful 
trees  grown  in  India.  The  oil  might  be  denominated  a  butter,  as  it  is  solid  from 
82°  to  84°  Fahr.  and  liquefies  at  90^  to  95°  FahV.  It  is  used  in  India  for  illumi- 
nating purposes,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  soap.  Samples  of  this  oil  were  sent  to 
the  Interna: ional  Exhibition  of  1862,  by  the  Singapore  l/ocal  Committee. 

ILLUMINATION.  The  means  of  detennininy  the  relative  values  of  various  sources 
of  illuminating  power. 

It  is  often  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  should  be  enabled,  with  facility,  to 
determine  the  relative  values  of  the  light  which  we  obtain  from  artificial  sources. 
The  only  way  in  which  this  can  be  effected,  is  by  comparing  with  some  standarl 
source  of  light  the  illuminating  sources  employed.  Dr.  Ure,  who  was  on  several 
occasions  called  on  to  direct  his  attention  to  inquiries  of  this  nature,  instituted  many 
very  ingenious  and  exact  experiments ;  to  some  of  these  it  appears  important  that  w'c 
should  direct  especial  attention.  Of  the  original  paper  on  the  cost  of  illumination, 
many  parts  are  now  obsolete;  but  as  much  of  it  is  still  of  considerable  practical  value, 
the  following  selections  have  been  ma^le,  all  such  being  distinguished  by  Dr.  Ure*s 
name.     After  many  experiments  to  determine  a  standard,  Dr.  Ure  says:  — 

"  After  comparing  lights  of  many  kinds,  I  find  every  reason  to  conclude  that  a  large 
wax  candle  of  three  to  the  pound,  either  long  or  short,  that  is,  either  12  or  15  inches 
in  length,  as  manufactured  by  one  of  the  great  wax-chandlers  of  London,  and  fur- 
nished with  a  wick  containing  27  or  28  threads  of  the  best  Turkey  cotton,  is  capable 
of  furnishing  a  most  uniform,  or  nearly  invariable  standard  of  illumination.  It  affords 
one  tenth  of  the  light  emitted  by  one  of  the  Argand  lamps  of  the  Trinity  House,  and 
one-eleventh  of  the  light  of  my  mechanical  lamp,  when  each  lamp  is  made  to  bum 
with  its  maximum  fiame,  short  of  smoking." 

Dr.  Ure,  however,  for  many  of  his  determinations  employed  the  French  mechanical 
lamp,  known  as  Carcels  lamp ;  and  in  connexion  with  this  the  following  remarks 
occur : — 

"  Mr.  Samuel  Parker,  long  advantageously  known  to  the  public  for  his  sinumbral 
and  pneumatic  fountain  lamps,  as  well  as  other  inventions  subservient  to  domestic 
comfort,  having  obtained  a  patent  for  a  new  lamp,  in  which  the  oil  is  heated  by  a  very 
simple  contrivance,  in  the  cistern,  to  any  desired  degree,  before  arriving  at  the  wick 
I  instituted  an  extensive  series  of  experiments  to  determine  its  value  in  the  production 
of  light,  and  consumption  of  oil,  compared  to  the  value  of  other  lamps,  as  well  as 
candles,  in  these  respects. 

In  %  980  A,  A,  B,  D,  is  a  section  of  the  cylinder  which  constitutes  the  cistern  ; 
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theoilbeinnconlaini'dbclwccn  Ihe  inoer  and  outer  cjlindurs,  and  rcre 
Ihe  flame  of  tbc  lamp  nliich  passus  up  llirough  IKd  iiiuiT  rylmdiT, 
berated  more  or  less  against  its  sides  by  (lit:  (op  oT  (he  iiielal  cliinine]'  hemg  notclied 
tnd  bent  back,  n  is  a  Elide-valve,  wliicli  i&  opcni'd  to  alloir  the  oil  to  detcend  to  Ihc 
irick,  and  ia  shut  whco  the  cieteru  is  to  be  Beparolcd  from  Ihe  pipe  of  supply,  at  E, 
fer  the  purpose  of  recharging  it  with  oil.  The  flame  is  modiGtid.  not  by  laisini;  or 
loweriog  the  wick,  es  in  comnion  tamps,  but  by  raising  or  lowvring  tbv  bi'll- mom  lied 
gl>«s  chimney  irhich  resta  at  it.4  bottom  on  thrM  points,  and  JS  moved  b;  means  of 
5ifl  t«ek-work  raechanism  f.  The  concentric  cylindric  space  a,  a,  and  B,  B,  contains 
a  pint  imperial,  and  should  be  mode  entirely  full  before  lighting  the  lamp ;  so  as  ta 
leare  no  air  in  the  cistern,  vbich,  by  its  expansion  iritli  the  heal,  vould  inevitably 

The  following  arr»ngemeni  was  adopted  in  theee  eiperiments  for  determining  the 
TclatiTe  illumination  of  the  different  lights.  Having  trimmed,  with  every  precaution, 
laj  French  mechanical  lamp,  and  charged  it  with  pure  sperm  oil,  I  placed  it  upon  an 
oblong  table,  at  a  dismnce  of  10  feet  from  a  wall,  on  which  a  white  fbeet  of  papiT  was 
itDck.  One  of  Mr.  Parker's  hot-oil  lamps,  charged  with  a  quantity  of  the  same  oil, 
wu  placed  upon  the  same  (able ;  and  each  being  made  to  burn  with  its  maxitiiuni 
brlUiuicy,  short  of  smoking,  the  relalice  illnminadon  of  the  two  lamps  wai  determined 
by  the  well-known  me(hod  of  the  compaiison  of  shadows  i  a  wire  a  few  inches  long, 
and  of  the  thickneas  of  a  crow-qnill,  bving  found  suitable  for  enabling  the  eye  to  esli- 
mate  Tery  nicely  tlic  shade  of  the  intercepted  lighL  It  was  observed  in  numeroua 
trials,  both  by  my  own  eyes  and  those  of  others,  that  when  one  of  the  lamps  waa 
thlfied  h^r  an  inch  nearer  to  or  further  from  the  paper  screen,  it  caused  a  peiceplible 
difference  in  the  tint  of  the  shadow.  Professor  Wheatstone  kindly  enabled  me  toTcrify 
thfl  preeitioD  of  the  above  meihod  of  Eliadovs,  by  employing,  iu  some  of  the  expen- 
■WDta,  B  photometer  of  his  own  invendoR.  in  which  the  relative  brightoeu  of  the  two 
Kghti  was  determined  by  the  relative  brightness  of  the  njiposile  sidei  of  *  revolving 
MjVered  ball,  illuminated  by  them. 


I,  Tba  mechanical  lamp  was  furnished  wi(h  a  glass  chimney  I'l  inch  in  diomcter 
■t  the  base,  and  l-S  at  top  ;  the  wide  bottom  part  was  IS  inch  long,  and  the  narrow 
upper  parte  inches.  When  placed  at  a  distance  of  10  feet  from  the  wall  its  light  there 
■wj  be  eitimated  at  Ihe  square  of  this  number,  or  lOi).  in  the  iirst  series  of  cxperi. 
nenla,  when  burning  with  it*  maximum  flame,  with  occasional  fiickerings  of  smoke. 
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it  emitted  a  light  equal  to  that  of  11  yfax  candles,  and  consumed  912  grains  of  oil  per 
hour.  The  sperm  oil  was  quite  pure,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0*874  compared  to 
vater  at  1 000.  In  a  subsequent  series  of  experiments,  when  its  light  was  less  flickering, 
and  equal  only  to  that  of  10  wax  candles,  it  consumed  only  815  grains,  orO  1 164  of  a 
lb.  per  hour.  If  we  multiply  this  number  into  the  price  of  the  oil  (8«.  per  galloa) 
))cr  lb.  UJ.,  the  product  1'2804(£.  will  represent  the  relative  cost  of  this  illumination, 
estimated  at  100. 

2.  The  hot-oil  lamp  burns  with  a  much  steadier  flame  than  the  mechanical,  which 
must  be  ascribed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  rounded  slope  of  the  bell-mouthed  glass 
chimney,  whereby  the  air  is  brought  progressively  closer  and  closer  into  contact  with 
the  outer  surface  of  the  flame,  without  being  furiously  dashed  against  it,  as  it  is  by  the 
rectangular  shoulder  of  the  common  contracted  chimney.  When  charged  with  ^x;rm 
oil,  and  made  to  burn  with  its  maximum  flame,  this  lamp  required  to  be  placed  one 
foot  further  from  the  screen  than  the  mechanical  lamp,  in  order  that  its  shadow  should 
have  the  same  depth  of  tint  Hence,  its  relative  illumination  was,  in  that  case,  as  the 
square  of  11  to  the  square  of  10;  or  as  121  to  100.  Yet  its  consumption  of  oil  was 
only  696  grains,  or  somewhat  less  than  0*1  of  a  lb.  per  hour.  Had  its  light  been 
reduced  to  100,  it  would  have  consumed  only  576  grains  per  hour,  or  *082  of  a  lb.  If 
we  multiply  this  number  by  lid.,  the  product  0'902(/.  will  represent  the  relatiye  cost 
of  100  of  this  illumination. 

3.  The  hot-oil  lamp  being  charged  with  the  southern  whale  oil,  of  specific  gravity 
0*926,  at  2s.  Gd,  per  gallon,  or  S^d.  per  lb.,  when  burning  with  its  maximum  flame, 
required  to  be  placed  9  feet  and  1  inch  from  the  screen  to  drop  the  same  tint  of  shadow 
upon  it  as  the  fiames  of  the  other  two  lamps  did  at  10  and  1 1  feet  with  the  sperm  oiL 
The  square  of  9  feet  and  1  inch « 82  is  the  relative  illumination  of  the  hot-oil  lamp 
with  the  southern  whale  oil  It  consumed  780  grains,  or  0*111  of  a  ponDd  per  hour; 
but  had  it  given  100  of  light  it  would  have  consumed  911  grains,  or  0*130of  a  pound, 
which  number  being  multiplied  by  its  price  dj</.,  the  product  0*48 7 5dl  will  represent 
the  relative  cost  of  100  of  this  light 

4.  A  hot-oil  lamp  charged  with  olive  oil  of  specific  gravity  0*914,  at  5s.  6<f.  per 
gallon,  or  T^d.  per  lb.  when  burning  with  its  maximum  flame,  required  to  be  placed 
at  9  feet  6  inches,  to  obtain  the  standard  tint  of  shadow  upon  the  screen.  It  con- 
sumed 760  grains  per  hour.  The  square  of  9  J  feet  is  90|,  which  is  the  relative  inten- 
sity of  the  light  of  this  lamp.  Had  it  emitted  a  light  =  100,  it  would  have  consumed 
840  grains,  or  012  of  a  pound  per  hour — which  number  multiplied  by  the  price  per 
pound,  gives  the  product  0*9t/.  as  the  relative  cost  of  100  of  this  light. 

5.  A  hot-oil  lamp  charged  with  Price  and  Co.*8  cocoa-nut  oil  (oleine),  of  specific 
gravity  0*925,  at  4*.  6</.  per  gallon,  or  5j(/.  per  lb.,  had  to  be  placed  9  feet  from  the 
screen,  and  consumed  1035  grains  per  hour.  Hud  its  light  been  100  instead  of  81  (9^, 
the  consumption  would  have  been  1277  grains,  or  0*182  of  a  pound  per  hour  I  which 
number  multiplied  by  its  price  per  pound,  the  product  1*03 Id.  will  represent  the  cost 
of  100  of  this  illumination. 

6.  In  comparing  the  common  French  annular  lamp  in  general  use  with  the  me- 
chanical lamp,  it  was  found  to  give  about  one-half  the  light,  and  to  consume  two-thirds 
of  the  oil  of  the  mechanical  lamp. 

7.  Wax  candles  from  some  of  the  most  eminent  wax-chandlers  of  the  metropolis 
were  next  subjected  to  experiment ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable  that,  whether  they  were 
threes,  fours,  or  sixes  in  the  pound,  each  atforded  very  nearly  the  same  quantity  of 
light,  for  eiich  required  to  be  placed  at  a  distance  of  3  feet  from  the  screen  to  aflbrd 
a  shadow  of  the  same  tint  as  that  dropped  from  the  mechanical  lamp,  estimated  at  100. 
The  consumption  of  a  genuine  wax  candle,  in  still  air,  is,  upon  an  average  of  many 
experiments,  125  grains  per  hour,  but  as  it  affords  only  ^  of  the  light  of  the  me- 
chanical lamp,  1 1  times  125=  1375  grains,  or  0*1064  of  a  pound  is  the  quantity  that 
would  need  to  be  consumed  to  produce  a  light  equal  to  that  of  the  said  lamp.  If  we 
multiply  that  number  by  the  price  of  the  candles  per  lb.=30<f.  the  product  =  5 •892<i. 
is  the  cost  of  100  of  illumination  by  wax.  A  wax  candle,  three  in  the  pound  (short), 
is  one  inch  in  diameter,  12  inches  in  length,  and  contains  27  or  28  threads,  each 
about  y^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  But  the  quality  of  the  wick  depends  upon  the  capil- 
larity of  the  cotton  fibrils,  which  is  said  to  be  greatest  in  the  Turkey  cotton,  and 
hence  the  wicks  for  the  best  wax  candles  are  always  made  with  cotton  yam  imported 
from  the  Levant.  A  wax  candle,  three  in  the  pound  (long),  is  {  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
15  inches  lon«^,  and  has  26  threads  in  its  wick.  A  wax  candle,  six  to  the  pound,  is  9 
inches  long,  j  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  has  22  threads  in  its  wick.  The  light 
of  this  candle  may  be  reckoned  to  be,  at  most,  about  ^  less  than  that  of  the  threes  in 
the  pound.  A  well-made  short  three  burns  with  surprising  regularity  in  still  air,  being 
at  the  rate  of  an  inch  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  so  that  the  whole  candle  will  last  18  hours. 
A  long  three  will  last  as  long,  and  a  six  about  9^  hours.     Sp.  gr.  of  wax  =  0*960. 

8.  A  spermaceti  candle,  three  in  the  pound,  is  -^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  15  inches 
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long*  And  his  a  plaited  wick,  instead  of  the  parallel  threads  of  a  wax  candle.  The 
Mune  candles  four  in  the  pound,  are  ^  of  au  inch  in  diameter,  and  13^  inches  long. 
ISach  gi^es  very  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  light  as  the  corresponding  wax  candles: 
vis.  -^  of  the  light  of  the  above  mechanical  lamp,  and  consumes  142  grains  per  hour. 
Makiplying  the  last  number  by  11,  the  product,  15G2  grains  =  0*223  of  a  pound,  would 
be  the  consumption  of  spermaceti  requisite  to  give  100  of  illumination.  Multiplying 
the  laflt  number  by  24d!^  the  price  of  the  candles  per  pound,  the  product,  5  352</.  is  the 
idfttive  cost  of  100  of  this  illumination. 

9.  Stearic  acid  candles,  commonly  called  German  wax,  consume  168*5  grains,  or 
CK)S4  of  a  pound  per  hour,  when  emitting  the  same  light  as  the  standard  wax  candle. 
Ifsltiplying  the  latter  number  by  11,  and  by  IGd,  (the  price  of  the  candles  per  lb.),  the 
product  4'224</.  will  represent  the  relative  cost  of  100  of  this  illumination. 

10.  Tallow  candles :  moulds,  short  threes,  1  inch  in  diameter,  and  12^  in  length  ; 
ditto  long  threes,  -^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  15  in  length ;  ditto,  long  fours,  -j^  of 
tat  inch  in  diameter,  and  13j  in  length.  Each  of  these  candles  burns  witli  a  most  un- 
certain light,  which  varies  from  ^  to  ^  of  the  light  of  the  mechanical  lamp — the  average 
may  be  taken  at  j'|.  The  threes  consumes  each  144  grains,  or  0  2  of  a  {>ound,  per  hour ; 
which  number,  multiplied  by  14,  and  by  9(1  (the  price  per  pound),  gives  the  product 
S*52d!.  for  the  relative  cost  of  100  of  this  illumination. 

11.  Palmer*^  spreading  wick  candles.  Distance  from  the  screen  3  feet  4  inches, 
inth  a  shadow  equal  to  the  standard.  Consumption  of  tallow  per  hour  232*5  grains, 
or  0*0332  of  a  pound.  The  square  of  3  feet  4  inches  =  11*9  is  the  relative  illumina- 
tion of  this  candle  =11*9  :  0*3332  ::  100  :  0*28  x  I0d,=  l\'9  is  the  relative  cost  of 
Hdi  illumination. 

IS.  Cocoa-nut  stearine  candles  consumed  each  168  grains  per  hour,  and  emitted  a 
ligiit  equal  to  1^  of  the  standard  flame.  Multiplying  168  by  16,  the  product  30*88 
grains,  or  0*441  of  a  lb.,  is  the  quantity  which  would  be  consumed  per  hour  to  afford 
a  light  equal  to  100.  And  0*441  multiplied  by  10</.,  the  price  per  lb.,  gives  the  pro- 
duct 4*441<1  as  the  cost  of  100  of  this  illumination  per  hour. 

13.  A  gas  Argand  London  lamp,  of  12  holes  in  a  circle  of  }  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
with  a  flame  3  inches  long,  afforded  a  light  =  78^  compared  to  the  mechanical  lamp: 
and  estimating  the  light  of  the  said  mechanical  lamp  as  before  at  100,  that  of  the 
Iwt-oil  lamp  is  121,  and  that  of  the  above  gas  flame  78*57,  or  in  round  numbers  80, 
amd  the  common  French  lamp  in  general  use  50. 

Collecting  the  preceding  results,  we  shall  have  the  following  tabular  view  of  the 
cost  per  hour  of  an  illumination  equal  to  that  of  the  mechanical  lamp,  reckoned  100, 
or  that  of  eleven  wax  candles,  three  to  the  pound. 

Table  of  Cost  per  Hour  of  One  Hundred  of  Illumination. 

1.  Parker's  hot-oil  lamp,  with  southern  whale  oil 

2.  Mechanical  or  Carcel  lamp,  with  sperm  oil 

3.  Parker's  hot-oil  lamp,  with  sperm  oil       - 

4.  Ditto  ditto  common  olive  oil 

5.  Ditto  ditto  cocoa-nut  oleine  or  oil 
G.  French  lamp  in  general  use,  with  sperm  oil 

7.  Wax  candles  ..----. 

8.  Spermaceti  candles  -----. 

9.  German  wax  (Stearic  acid)  ditto     -        -        -        . 

10.  Palmer's  spreading  wick  candles      -         -         -         . 

11.  Tallow  (mould)  candles  -         -         -         -         . 

12.  Cocoa-nut  stearine  of  Price  and  Co.         ... 

The  following  table  contains,  according  to  Pcclct,  the  illuminating  powers  of  dif- 
ferent candles,  and  their  consumption  of  material  in  an  hour ;  the  light  emitted  by  a 
Carcel  Argand  lamp,  consuming  42  grammes  (  =  42  x  15^  grains)  in  an  hour,  being 
called  100 :— 


Pence. 

Prnce. 

0*4875 

or  about     ^d. 

1  *2804 

- 

-  11 

0*902 

- 

0*900 

- 

1 

1031 

- 

1 

1-7072 

- 

5*892 

- 

-       C 

6352 

- 

-     5. 

4*224 

- 

-     4 

2-800 

- 

-     2} 

2*520 

•■ 

4*41 

- 

-     4.V 

Tallow  candles  6  in  lb.       -        - 
Stearine,  or  pressed  tallow,  8  in  lb. 

,  5  in  lb. 

Wax  candles,  5  in  lb. 
Spermaceti,  6  in  lb.   -        -        -        - 
^Mric  acid,  commonly  called  stearine, 
5  in  lb.  .        .        -        -        - 


Intensity  of  Light.       I  Consumption  per  Hour. 


10-66 

8-74 

7-50 

13-61 

14-40 

14*40 


8*51 
7*51 
7-42 
871 
8  02 

9*33 
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The  subjoined  iMe  shows  the  economical  ratios  of  the  candles,  where  the  second 
column  ^Ycs  the  quantity  of  material  in  grammes  which  is  requisite  to  produce  as 
much  light  as  the  Carcel  lamp: — 


Tallow  candle.  6  per  lb.  - 

,  8  per  lb.  - 

Pressed  tallow,  5  per  lb.  - 
Wax  candle,  5  per  lb. 
Spermaceti  ditto,  5  per  lb. 
Stearine,  5  per  lb.    - 


Quiilitv  of 
Muteriiil. 


70-35 
85-92 
98-93 
64-04 
61-94 
65-24 


Pricft  per  Kilo- 
gramme. 


If. 
1  f. 
2f. 
7f. 
7  f. 
6f. 


40  c. 
40  c. 
40  c. 
60  c. 
60  c. 


Cost  of  Lfffbt  per 
Hour. 


I 


9-8  c 
120  c. 
23- r  c. 
48  6  c. 
47-8  c 
371  c. 


These  results  m-ay  be  compared  with  mine  given  above.  A  kilogramme,  or  1000 
grammes  =15,440  grains  =  2}  lbs.  avoirdupois." — Ure. 

The  rule  observed  in  the  determination  of  these  questions  of  illuminating  power, 
is,  according  to  the  laws  of  optics,  that  the  sum  of  the  impinging  rays  from  anj 
source,  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  their  source. 

"  The  numerical  estimation  of  the  degrees  of  intensity  of  lijht  consUtates  that 
branch  of  optics  which  is  termed  Photometby. 

**  If  light  be  a  material  emanation,  a  something  scattered  in  minute  particles  in  all 
directions,  it  is  obvious  that  the  same  quantity  which  is  diffused  over  the  surface  of  a 
sphere  concentric  with  the  luminous  points,  if  it  continue  its  course,  will  successively 
be  diffused  over  larger  and  larger  concentric  spherical  surfaces ;  and  then  its  intensity, 
or  the  number  of  rays  which  fall  on  a  given  space,  in  each  will  be  inversely  as  the 
whole  surfaces  over  which  it  is  diffused ;  that  is,  inversely  as  the  square  of  their  radii, 
or  of  their  distances  from  the  source  of  light  ....  Let  a  candle  be  placed  behind  an 
opaque  screen,  full  of  small  equal  and  similar  holes :  the  light  will  shine  through 
these,  and  be  intercepted  in  all  other  parts,  formidg  a  pyramidical  bundle  of  rays, 
having  the  candle  in  the  common  vertex.  If  a  sheet  of  white  paper  be  placed  behind 
this,  it  will  be  seen  dotted  over  with  small  luminous  specks,  disposed  exactly  as  the 
holes  in  the  screen.  Suppose  the  holes  so  small,  their  number  so  great,  and  the  eye 
so  distant  from  the  paper,  that  it  cannot  distinguish  the  individual  specks,  it  will  still 
receive  a  general  impression  of  brightness  ;  the  paper  will  appear  illuminated,  and 
present  a  mottled  appearance,  which,  however,  will  grow  more  uniform  as  the  holes 
are  smaller  and  closer,  and  the  eye  more  distant,  and  if  extremely  so,  the  paper  will 
appear  uniformly  bright.  Now  if  every  alternate  hole  be  stopped,  the  paper  will 
manifestly  receive  only  half  the  light,  and  will  therefore  be  only  half  as  much  illumi- 
nated ;  and  cateris  paribus  the  degree  of  illumination  is  proportional  to  the  number  of 
holes  in  the  screen,  or  to  the  number  of  equally  illuminated  specks  on  the  surface ;  L  e. 
if  the  speck  be  infinitely  diminished  in  size,  and  infinitely  increased  in  number  to 
the  number  of  rays  which  fall  on  it  from  the  original  source  of  light.'*  (HerscheL) 
Reasoning  thus,  Sir  John  Herschel  proceeds  and  establishes  the  following  definitions: — 

77ie  real  intrinsic  briyhtness  of  a  luminous  object  is  the  intensity  of  the  light  of 
each  physical  point  in  its  surface. 

The  apparent  intrinsic  brightness  of  any  object  or  luminary  is  the  degree  of  illumi- 
nation of  its  image  or  picture  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye. 

The  absolute  light  of  a  luminary  is  the 'sum  of  the  areas  of  its  elementary  portions, 
each  nmltiplied  by  its  own  intrinsic  brightness. 

The  apparent  light  of  an  object  is  the  total  quantity  of  light  which  enters  our  eyes 
from  it,  however  distributed  on  the  retina. 

Various  instruments,  called  photometers^  have  been  devised  to  measure  the  illumi- 
nating p>ower  of  any  body ;  these  are,  all  of  them,  more  or  less  defective,  and  the 
results  which  we  obtain  with  the  best  of  them  are  merely  comparative  with  each 
other. 

Bonguer*s  photometer  consisted  of  two  surfaces  of  white  paper,  of  exactly  equal  size 
and  reflective  power,  cut  from  the  same  piece  in  contact ;  these  are  illuminated,  the 
one  by  the  light  whose  illuminating  power  is  to  be  measured ;  and  the  other  by  a 
liglit  whose  intenf  ity  can  be  varied  at  pleasure  by  an  increase  of  distance,  and  can 
therefore  be  exactly  estimated.  The  variable  light  is  to  be  removed  or  approached, 
till  the  two  surfaces  are  judged  to  be  equally  bright,  when  the  distances  of  the 
luminaries  being  measured,  or  otherwise  allowed  for,  the  measure  required  is 
ascertained. 

liumforfrs  photometer.  Before  a  screen  of  white  paper,  in  a  darkened  room,  is  placed 
blackened  cylindrical  stick,  and  the  two  lights  to  be  compared  are  so  placed  that 
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two  shadows  are  thrown  upon  the  screen  side  by  side,  with  an  interval  between  them 
about  equal  in  breadth  to  either  shadow.  The  brighter  flame  must  then  be  remoTed, 
or  the  feebler  brought  nearer  to  the  screen,  till  the  two  shadows  appear  of  equal  in- 
tensity, when  their  distances  from  the  lights  must  be  measured,  and  their  total  illu- 
minating powers  will  be  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  squares  of  the  distances. 

Iiitchie*a  photometer  consists  of  a  rectangular  box,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two 
inches  square,  open  at  two  ends.  It  is  blackened  within  to  absorb  the  extraneous 
light  Within,  inclined  at  angles  of  45^  to  its  axis,  are  placed  two  rectangular  pieces 
of  plain  looking-glass,  cut  from  one  and  the  same  rectangular  strip ;  these  are  fastened 
so  as  to  meet  in  the  middle  of  a  narrow  slit,  about  an  inch  long,  and  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  broad,  which  is  covered  with  a  slip  of  fine  tissue  or  oiled  paper,  and  a  blackened 
card  prevents  the  reflected  images  from  mingling.  If  we  would  compare  two  lights, 
they  must  be  placed  at  such  a  distauce  from  each  other,  and  from  the  instrument  be- 
tween them,  that  the  light  from  every  part  of  each  shall  fall  on  the  reflector  next  it, 
and  be  reflected  to  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  paper.  The  instrument  is  then  to 
be  moved  nearer  to  the  one  or  the  other,  till  the  paper  on  either  side  of  the  division  ap- 
pears equally  illuminated.  When  the  lights  are  thus  exactly  equalised,  it  is  clear  that 
the  total  illuminating  powers  of  the  luminaries  are  directly  as  the  squares  of  their  dis- 
tances from  the  middle  of  the  instrument 

WheaUtone's  photometer  is  a  small  sphere  with  a  reflecting  surface,  which  being 
placed  between  the  two  lights,  each  light  is  seen  on  it  by  the  spectator,  the  two  being 
reflected  from  different  points  of  the  sphere's  surface.  By  an  ingenious  but  simple 
mechanical  contrivance,  a  rapid  looped  motion  is  communicated  to  the  ball,  and  by 
the  principle  of  the  persistence  of  impressions^  the  spectator  immediately  sees  two 
looped  curves  of  diflerent  brightnesses.  The  brighter  light  is  removed  until  these  curves 
seem  of  the  same  brightness,  and  the  intensities  of  the  luminous  points  are  then  as  the 
squares  of  the  distances. 

BunseiCs  photometer  consists  of  a  sheet  of  cream  coloured  letter  paper,  rendered 
transparent  over  a  portion  of  the  surface  by  a  mixture  of  spermaceti  and  rectified 
naphtha,  which  is  solid  at  common  temperatures,  but  becomes  liquid  on  the  application 
of  a  very  gentle  heat  The  mixture  is  liquefied  and  painted  over  the  paper  with  a 
brush,  leaving  a  round  disc  of  the  size  of  half  a  crown  in  the  centre  uncovered.  When 
a  light  is  placed  on  one  side  of  the  paper  a  dark  spot  is  observed  on  the  uncovered 
portion.  When  another  light  is  placed  on  the  otner  side  of  the  paper,  the  spot  is  still 
distinctly  visible,  if  the  distance  of  the  light  is  such  that  the  reflected  portion  from  the 
paper  bo  either  of  greater  or  of  less  intensity  than  that  transmitted.  When  the  paper  is 
so  situated  between  the  two  flames  that  the  transmitted  and  reflected  light  arc  of  the 
same  intensity,  the  uncovered  spot  is  no  longer  visible. 

It  will  be  evident  from  these  descriptions  that  it  is  possible  only,  by  any  of  these 
contrivances,  to  compare  one  light  with  another;  there  is  not  any  arrangement  by 
which  we  arc  enabled  to  express  absolutely  the  illuminating  power.  Upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  comparison,  and  comparison  only,  the  following  tables  have  been  constructed 
by  the  relative  experimentalists.  The  observations  of  Pcclet  have  been  already  given. 
The  following  comparative  view  of  wax  and  stearine  candles  manufactured  in  Berlin, 
which  have  been  deduced  from  the  observations  of  Schubarth,  is  of  much  value. 


Relative 

Coniumptlon 

Relative 

Kind  of  candles,  and  whence  obtained. 

intentity  of 

in  one  hour. 

illuminating 

light. 

In  grammes. 

power. 

Common  wax  candles,  of 
Tannhiinser     -         -         - 

r4'8 

6*s 

8'8 

103-5 

910 

1000 

7-877 
7176 
6-562 

8520 
83-20 
100-0 

U's 

132-7 

9-398 

92-66 

Wax  candles,  of  Walker       -   - 

6*s 

120-3 

8-082 

97-69 

.8's 

113-1 

7132 

104-1 

■4's 

117-4 

9-427 

81-74 

Stearine  candles,  of  Motard  - 

6's 

111-8 

9-383 

7823 

8*8 

121-0 

7-877 

1007 

Stearine  candles,  of  Mag- 
net and  Oehmichen  - 

U's 
6's 

139-5 
132-7 

10-63 
9-398 

8611 
92-66 

^  ^  ^^  ^       v^  w^  ^^»         ^h^^    ^*  ^.^  ^  "  ^  •  ^r  ^fc^  ^^  mm^m 

8*s 

).250 

8-506 

96-54 

Stearine  candles,  from  the 

'6's 

1161 

8-871 

85-86 

same  makers      -         -       - 

8'8 

146-0 

8-886 

108-0 

U'8 

124-5 

9880 

82-67 

Candles  made  from  palm  oil  -   i 

6's 

115-3 

9-178 

82-56 

[S's 

167-5 

8813 

113-70 

k 
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Tbese  results  show  ns  that  the  mean  illuminating  power  of  wax  and  stearine 
candles  is  nearly  the  Hame. 

The  illuminating  power  of  gases  and  of  gas  bamers  will  be  found  m  the  article 
Coal  Gas. 

ILMENITE.     TiTANiFEROus  Iron.     See  Iron  and  Titaniuic. 

IMPERMEABLE  is  the  epithet  giTen  to  any  kind  of  textile  fkbric,  rendered 
water-proof  by  one  or  other  of  the  following  substances: — 

1.  Linseed  oil,  to  which  a  drying  quality  has  been  communicated  by  boiling  with 
litharge  or  sugar  of  lead,  &c. 

2.  The  same  oil  holding  in  solution  a  little  caoutchouc. 

3.  A.  varnish  made  by  dissolving  caoutchouc  in  rectified  petroleum  or  naphtha, 
applied  between  two  surfaces  of  cloth,  as  described  under  Macintosh's  patent.  See 
Caoutchodc. 

4.  Vegetable  or  mineral  pitch,  applied  hot  with  a  brush,  as  in  making  tarpaoling 
for  covering  goods  in  ships. 

5.  A  solution  of  soap  worked  into  cloth,  and  decomposed  in  it  by  the  action  of  a 
solution  of  alum  ;  whence  results  a  mixture  of  acid,  fats,  and  alumina,  which  insinuates 
itself  among  all  the  woolly  filaments,  fills  their  interstices,  and  prevents  the  passage 
of  water. 

6.  A  solution  of  glue  or  isinglass,  introduced  into  a  stuff,  and  then  acted  upon  by  a 
clear  infusion  of  galls,  whereby  the  fibres  get  impregnated  with  an  insoluble,  imper- 
meable, pulverulent  leather. 

7.  Plaster  work  is  rendered  impermeable  by  mixing  artificial  or  natural  asphaltum 
with  it. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS.  Memorandum  by  the  Inspector  General  of 
imports  and  exports  as  to  the  method  adopted  for  ascertaining  the  "  lieal  Value**  of  the 
imports  into  the  United  Kingdom,  issued  by  the  Statistical  Department  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  April  1864. 

The  "  Beal  Value**  of  the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom — a  term  repeatedly 
employed  in  this  work — as  shown  in  the  Statistical  Accounts  published  under  the 
authority  of  the  Government,  is  ascertained  as  follows: — 

1.  In  the  case  of  certain  articles — of  those,  namely,  in  regard  to  which  the  tariff 
prescribes  that  their  value  (either  with  or  without  a  specification  of  quantity)  shall 
be  stated  in  the  entry  inwards  at  the  Custom  House — it  rests  on  the  declaration  of  the 
importers. 

If  the  officer  of  Customs  to  whom  such  declaration  of  value  is  tendered  should 
see  reason  to  question  its  correctness,  he  is  entitled  to  require  further  evidence  on  the 
point,  or  he  may  satisfy  his  doubts  by  an  examination  of  the  goods. 

The  articles  of  which  the  value  is  ascertained  by  this  method,  however,  are  but 
few  compared  with  the  whole  number  of  those  included  in  the  Statistical  Registry, 
and  they  are  generally  of  minor  importance. 

2.  In  the  case  of  the  more  numerous  and  more  considerable  articles  which  are 
entered  at  the  Custom  House  by  quantity  alone,  the  value  exhibited  in  the  Statistical 
Record  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  process  of  computation  which  combines  the 
quantity  with  the  average  prices  of  the  several  commodities. 

The  average  prices  thus  employed  are  supplied  to  the  Inspector-General  of  Imports 
and  Exports,  in  part  by  some  of  the  leading  merchants  and  brokers  of  the  city  of 
London,  who  willingly  aid  an  operation  so  obviously  serviceable  to  the  public ;  in 
part  by  three  gentlemen,  who  have  special  facilities  for  watching  the  course  of  the 
markets,  and  who  receive  a  fixed  remuneration  from  the  Treasury  for  collecting 
such  prices  in  the  ports  of  London,  Liverpool,  and  Hull,  respectively. 

In  striking  the  average  price  for  each  article,  regard  is  had  to  the  specific  distinc- 
tions under  which  it  is  exhibited  in  the  tariff — these  distinctions  being  of  necessity 
observed  also  in  the  Statistical  Registry — and  not  being  in  every  instance  identical 
with  thf)se  which  are  commonly  recognised  in  mercantile  transactions. 

As  the  same  article,  in  mnny  cases,  varies  widely  in  its  market  value,  according  to 
the  country  of  which  it  is  the  produce,  separate  prices,  applicable  to  the  importations 
from  the  different  countries,  are  in  such  cases  required. 

The  rules  which  are  required  to  be  kept  in  view  in  fixing  the  average  prices  will 
appear  more  distinctly  on  reference  to  the  annexed  copy  of  an  explanatory  note 
which  was  addressed  to  the  merchants  and  brokers  from  whom  assistance  was  sought 
at  the  time  when  the  registry  of  '*  lical  Value  "  was  first  established. 

When  the  prices  obtained  from  different  sources  are  found  to  disagree,  such  dis- 
agreement, unless  it  be  referable  to  some  known  cause,  is  made  the  subject  of  a  care- 
ful investigation  before  the  average  is  finally  adjusted. 

The  average  price  of  an  article  being  fixed  for  a  particular  month  for  the  ports  of 
Lontlon  and   Liverpool  separately — and,  in  the  case  of  certain  descriptions  of  mer- 


cliandUe.  For  tbe  port  oF  Ilult  aira — Ibe  i^nDDtitj  imporled  into  each  of  Ihe  porta  ia 
computed  at  the  price  bclonRing  to  il,  and  the  mean  value  ihn*  Mcertained  of  ibe 
importations  into  the  Ito  or  the  three  port*,  ia  adopted  as  the  general  rate  of  ratm- 
tion  for  the  importations  into  liie  kingdom  at  large. 

Tbe  valae  allacbed  to  tbe  importation!  of  each  article  for  the  entire  fear  it  the 
sum  of  the  valuea  affixed  to  the  itnportations  of  each  Bucccisive  month. 

The  mauDer  Id  which  the  operation  ia  effected  ia  abown  in  the  annexed  table. 

The  fbltowing  table  shows  the  manner  in  which  tbe  '-  Real  Value  "  of  imports  ia 
computed  in  the  office  of  tbe  luapcclor-Oeiieral  of  Importi  and  Eiponi. 
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Linxted  ImporltAfrim  iht  Jluuian  Porlt  on  the  Black  Sea  in  laSI. 
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IMPREST.  A  piper  printed  in  the  report  on  the  public  aeconnta,  givea  an 
aiiihoriloiivc  definition  of  this  technieal  term,  MtuniDtelligibleto  many  persona.  The 
wonl  ■'imprest"  is  generallj  nsed  in  oppoeilion  to  the  term  "final  payment."  A 
final  payment  ii  a  pajment  made  in  final  di«charge  of  an  obligation  of  the  goTorn- 
ublic  creditor ;  aa,  for  inilaace,  the  payment  of  a  hill  for  Mores  supplii^d 
)r  the  payment  of  aalary  to  a  gorernmen  I  cleric.  An  "impretl" 
r  public  money,  to  enable  tbe  person  to  whom  it  may  be  made  to 


INCUBATION. 

;   and  ihe  person  to  i 


public  service;    and  [he   person  to  nhnm  the  sdva 
Mllert  ihe  "  imprest  aecoimtanl," 

INCUBATION,  ARTIFICIAL.  The  Egyptians  hare  from  ti 
been  accustomed  to  liatch  egga  by  artificial  nBrmih.  vilhout  the  aid  of  hens,  in  pe- 
cnliar  stoves,  called  Mammali,  M.  de  licBumar  publighi-d  in  France,  about  a  century 
■go,  some  ingenious  obserrationa  upon  this  subject ;  but  M.  BonnemaiD  waa  Ihe  first 
person  vbo  sludied  with  due  Hllenliou  all  (he  circumstaLces  of  artificial  incubalioo, 
and  mounted  the  pmcess  EuccessfuU^  upon  (he  eaminercial  scale.  So  far  bock  at 
1777  he  communicated  lo  the  A cndetny  of  Sciences  ao  inti^resting  fact,  which  be  had 
noticed,  upon  the  mechanism  ctnploycd  by  chicks  to  break  their  shells ;  and  for  some 
time  prior  lo  the  French  revolulion  he  furnished  the  Parisian  market  with  excellent 
poultry  al  a  period  <•(  the  year  when  the  farmers  had  ceased  to  supply  it.  His  estab- 
lishmeut  was  ruined  at  that  disastrous  era,  and  no  other  has  ever  since  been  constructed 
or  conducted  with  similar  care.  His  apparatus  derives  peculiar  interest  from  ihe  fael 
that  it  was  founded  upon  the  principle  of  (be  circulation  of  hot  water,  by  the  intestine 
motions  of  its  particles,  in  a  returning  series  of  conneeled  pipes ;  a  subject  afterwards 
illustrated  in  the  experimental  researches  of  Count  Itumford.  It  has  of  late  yean 
been  introduced  as  a  tiorclii/  inio  this  country,  and  applied  to  warm  the  apartments  of 
many  public  and  private  buildings.  The  following  details  will  prove  that  the  theory 
and  practice  of  hot  water  circulation  were  as  perfectly  understood  by  M.  Bonnemain 
fifty  years  ago,  as  they  are  at  the  present  day.  Tbey  were  (hen  publicly  exhibited  at 
his  residence  in  Paris,  and  were  afterwards  communicated  to  the  world  at  large  in  ihe 
interesting  article  of  (he  Encj/rhp&lie  TecAiuJiyiqut,  intitled  IitciibaliuK  AtliJicUUe, 
tinder  the  bead  of  Itigalateur  dt  Taiiptratart. 

The  apparatus  of  M.  Bonnemain  consisted:  I,  of  a  boiler  and  pipes  for  Ihe  circa- 
lalion  of  water  ;  S,  of  a  regulator  calculated  to  maiotain  an  equable  temperature  ;  3, 
of  a  stiive-apurlment,  heated  constantly  to  the  degree  best  fitted  fur  iacnbaiion,  which 
lie  called  the  hatching  pitch,  lie  attached  to  one  side  a  pouisiniirt  or  ehiek-ruom,  for 
cbiriiiliinji;  the  chickens  during  a  few  days  after  incultalion. 

Tile  biiiler  is  represented  in  vertical  section  and  ground  plan,  in  J^».  987  Bud  988, 
It  ii  foinposed  of  a  double  cylinder  of  Copper  or  cast  iron  I,  Z,  having  a  grate  b  (see 
plan},  an  ashpit  at  d  (section).  The  water  occupies  the 
shaded  space  c,  c.  A,  g,  p,  t,  e,  are  five  vertical  flues  for 
conducting  the  burnt  air  and  smoke,  which  first  rise  iii  the 
two  exterior  flues  e.e,  then  descend  in  the  two  itdjoining 
Hues  J,  s,  and  finally  remount  through  the  passages  i,  i,  in 
(he  central  flue  A.  During  this  upwards  and  downwards 
circulation,  as  shown  by  the  arrows  in  (he  section,  the 
products  of  combustion  ore  tnode  to  impart  nearly  the 
whole  of  Iheir  heat  to  Ihe  water  by  which  they  are  sor- 
ronnded.  At  the  commencement,  some  burning  paper  or 
wood  shavings  are  inserted  at  Ihe  orifice  m,  to  establish  a 
draught  in  this  circuitous  chimney.  The  air  is  adoiilted 
into  the  ashpit  at  the  side,  in  regulated  quaolities,  through 
a  small  square  door,  movable  round  a  rod  which  runs 
horizontally  along  its  middle  line.  This  swing  valve  is 
actud  upon  by  an  expanding  bar(see  Heat-Requlatob), 
which  opens  it  more  or  less,  according  to  Ihe  temperature 
which  the  eggs  are  placed. 


of  the  at 


a  apartmeot 

i>  IS  me  upper  orifice  of  (he  boiler,  by  which  the  hotter  and  consequently  lighter  par- 
ticles of  the  water  continually  ascend,  and  arc  replaced  by  the  cooled  particles,  which 
enterlhc  boiler  near  its  bottom,  asshown  in ^j.  989  at  H.  Into  further  deUils  reblive 
to  the  boiler  il  is  needless  lo  enter;  for  though  its  form,  as  designed  by  M,  Bonnemain, 
is  excellent  and  most  et.'onomic.^l  of  heat  for  a  charcoal  Sre,  ii  would  not  suit  oneof  pil- 
coal,  on  account  of  the  obstrnction  to  the  pipes  which  would  soon  be  caused  by  its  sooU 

In /^,  989  the  boiler  is  shown  at  n,  with  the  rod  which  regulates  the  air  door  of  the 
ashpit.  D  is  a  stopcock  for  modifying  the  opening  by  which  [he  hotter  particles  of 
water  ascend  ;  o  is  the  water  pipe  of  communication,  having  the  lieating  pipe  of  dis- 
tribution attached  between  E  r.  which  thence  passes  backwards  and  forwards  with  a 
very  slight  slope  from  the  horizontal  direction,  till  it  reaches  the  poussiniire  u  p  q.  It 
traverses  this  apsrtmcnt,  and  returns  by  nh  to  (he  orifice  of  the  boiler  u,  where  it  turns 
vertically  downwards,  and  descends  to  nearly  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  discharging  at 
that  point  Ihe  cooled  and  therefore  denser  particles  of  water  to  replace  Ihose  which 
conliniiuUy  i^isue  upwards  at  I>,  L  R  is  a  tube  surmounted  with  a  funnel  for  keeping 
the  range  of  pipes  always  full  of  water  ;  and  k  is  a  siphon  orifice  for  pennilling  iba 
escape  of  ihe  disengaged  air,  which  would  otherwise  be  apt  to  occupy  partially  th« 
tiipes  and  obstruct  the  aqueous  circulation. 


KnCUDATION. 


Cm.! 


The  faster  tlie  water  :-ots  cooled  in  tin?  sc^rperstlne  tnlef,  the  quicker  its  circulation 
will  be,  because  the  difiVrcnce  of  dtiisity  between  the  water  at  the  lop  and  boticin  of 
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the  boiler,  TR^hich  is  the  sole  cause  of  its  movement,  will  be  greater.  N  reprcs«.nts 
small  saucers  filled  with  water,  to  supply  the  requisite  moisture  to  the  heatc<l  air,  and 
to  place  the  ef?gs,  arranged  along  the  trays  3i  »i,  in  an  atmosphere  analogous  to  that 
under  the  body  of  the  hen. 

When  we  wish  to  hatch  eggs  with  this  apparatus,  the  fire  is  to  be  kindled  in  the 
boiler,  and  as  soon  as  the  temperature  has  riseu  to  about  100°  F..  the  epgs  are  intro- 
duced ;  but  only  one-twentieth  of  the  whole  number  intended,  upon  the  first  day:  next 
day  a  like  number  is  laid  upon  the  trays,  and  thus  in  succession  for  twenty  days,  so  that 
upon  the  twenty-first  day  the  eggs  first  placed  may  be  hatched  for  the  most  part,  and 
we  may  obtain  daily  afterwards  an  equal  number  of  chicks.  In  this  way  regularity  of 
care  is  established  in  the  rearing  o^  them. 

During  the  first  days  of  incubation,  natural  as  well  as  artificial,  a  small  portion  of  the 
water  contained  in  the  egg  evaporates  by  the  heat,  through  the  shell,  and  is  replaced  by 
a  like  quantity  of  air,  which  is  afterwards  useful  for  the  respiration  of  the  animal,  if 
the  warm  atmo.sphere  surrounding  the  eggs  were  very  dry,  such  a  portion  of  the  aqueous 
j»:irtof  the  eggs  would  evaporate  through  the  pores  of  the  shells  as  would  endanger  the 
future  life  of  the  chick  in  ovo.  The  transpiration  from  the  bo<ly  of  the  hen,  as  she  sits 
upon  her  eggs,  counteraots  this  desiccation  in  general ;  yet  in  very  dry  weather  many 
hatching  eggs  fail  from  that  cause,  unless  they  be  placed  in  moist  decomposing  straw. 
The  water  saucers  n  n  arc  th(  refore  essential  to  success  in  artificial  incubation. 

After  the  chickens  are  hatched  they  are  transferred  into  the  nursery,  oq.  on  the  front 
side  of  which  there  is  a  small  grated  trough  filled  with  millet  seed.  Small  divisions  are 
made  between  the  broods  of  successive  days,  to  enable  the  superintendent  to  vary  their 
feeding  to  their  age. 

In  order  to  supply  an  establishment  of  the  common  kind,  where  100  eggs  are  to  be 
hatched  daily,  a  dozen  of  hens  would  be  needed,  and  1 50  eggs  must  be  placed  under 
them,  as  only  two- thirds  in  general  succeed.  At  this  rate,  4300  mothers  would  be 
required  to  sit.  Now  siipposing  we  should  collect  ten  times  as  many  hens,  or  43,000, 
we  should  not  be  able  to  command  the  above  number  of  chickens,  as  there  is  seldom  a 
tenth  part  of  hens  in  a  brooding  state.  Besides,  there  would  be  in  this  case  no  fewer 
than  720  hens  every  day  C(»ming  out  with  a  fresh  brood  of  chickens,  which  would 
require  a  regiment  of  superintendents. 

Artificial  Incufmtion  by  means  of  Hot  Mineral  Waters.  —  This  curious  process  is 
described  vtry  briefly  in  a  letter  by  M.  D'Arcet  The  following  arc  extracts  from  his 
letter  :  — 

**  In  June,  1825,  I  obtained  chickens  and  pigeons  at  Vichy,  by  artificial  incubation, 
effected  through  the  means  of  the  thermal  waters  of  that  place.     In  1827  I  went  to  the 
baths  of  Chaudes-Aigues,  principally  for  the  purpose  of  doing  the  same  thing  there. 
Finding  the  proprietor  a  zealous  man,  1  succeeded  in  making  a  useful  application  of 
this  source  of  heat  to  the  production  of  poultry. 

**  The  advantage  of  this  process  may  bt?  comprehended,  when  it  is  known  that  the 
invalids  who  arrive  at  Vichy,  for  instance  in  the  month  of  May,  find  chickens  only  the 
size  of  quails;  whereas,  by  this  means,  they  may  be  readily  supplied  six  months  old. 

••  The  good  which  may  be  done  by  establishing  artificial  incubation  in  places  where 
hot  springs  exist,  is  incalculable  \  it  may  be  introduced  into  these  establishments  without 
At  nil  interfering  with  the  medical  treatment  of  patients,  since  the  hatching  would  go 
on  in  ifintcr,  at  a  time  when  the  baths  for  other  purposes  are  out  of  use. 
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"  There  is  no  other  trouble  required  in  breeding  chickens,  by  moans  of  hot  baths, 
than  to  break  the  eggs  at  the  proper  time  ;  for.  when  the  apartments  are  closed,  the 
whole  of  the  interior  will  readily  acquire  a  sufficiently  elevated  and  very  constant 
temperature." 

INCOMBUSTIBLE  CLOTH  is  a  tissue  of  the  fibrous  mineral  called  amianthus 
or  asbestos.  Cotton  and  linen  cloth  may  be  best  rendered  incapable  of  burning  with 
flame  by  being  imbued  with  a  solution  of  sal  ammoniac  or  of  alum. 

INDIAN  INK,  or  CHIN  A  INK.  A  very  beautiful  black  pigment,  the  best  varieties 
of  which  are  obtained  from  China.  It  is  composed  of  a  very  fine  black,  cemented 
together  with  some  kind  of  animal  gelatine. 

INDIAN  M.4TTING.     Mats  made  in  India  from  the  reed  Papyrus  corymbonu. 

INDIAN  RED.  A  mineral  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  reaches  ns  in  a  state  of 
a  dark  red  coarse  powder :  a  silicate  of  iron  and  alumina,  containing  lime  and  mag- 
nesia. The  same  name  is  given  to  a  pigment  artificially  prepared,  which  is  essen- 
tially a  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

INDIAN  YELLOW.  This  is  a  peculiar  precipitate  obtained  from  the  urine  of  the 
cow,  and,  according  to  some  authorities,  of  the  camel,  after  the  animal  has  been  eating 
decayed  and  yellow  mango  leaves — the  MangUtana  manyifer.  It  appears  to  be  com- 
posed of  magnesia  with  a  yellow  body  which  may  be  prepared  pure  by  boiling  the 
mnss  with  water,  to  which  small  quantities  of  muriatic  acid  are  added,  until  the  whole 
dissolves,  and  then  filtering.  On  cooling,  the  liquor  deposits  the  colouring  matter  in 
brilliant  yellow  scales,  termed  purreic  acid.     See  Watts*  "  Dictionary  of  Chemistry." 

INDIA  RUBBER.     See  Caoutchouc. 

INDICAN.  A  colourless  substance  existing  in  woad,  and  probably  in  other 
plants  yielding  indigo.  Indigo  blue  may  be  prepared  from  indican  by  treating  it 
with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid.     See  Indigo. 

INDIGO.  This  invaluable  dye-stuff  consists  essentially  of  a  blue  colouring  matter, 
to  which  the  name  of  Indigo-blue  has  been  applied.  This  colouring  matter  occurs  in 
the  leaves  of  several  species  of  plants,  which,  though  few  in  number,  belong  to  very 
different  genera  and  orders.  The  only  native  European  plant  which  is  known  with 
certainty  to  yield  it  is  the  Isatis  tinctoria,  or  common  woad.  It  has  also  been  supposed 
to  occur  in  the  following  plants,  all  of  which  are  natives  of  Europe,  viz.:  — Astragalus 
glycyphyllus,  Centaurea  Cyanus,  Chdidonium  majus^  Cicer  arietinum,  ColuUa  arborescensy 
CoroniUa  Emerus,  Galega  qfficiualist  Hedysarum  Onobrychis^  Inula  Heleniitm,  Iris  Ger- 
mareica,  Lotus  comictdatus^  Medicago  sativOf  Mercurialis  perennis.  Polygonum  avicukwe. 
Polygonum  Fagopyrum,  Rhinanthus  Crista-gallL,  Sambucus  uigra,  Sambucus  Ebulus^ 
Scabiosasuccisa  &nd  Vaccinium  Myrtillus.  According  to  the  investigations  of  Giobert  and 
others,  however,  none  of  these  plants  afford  any  indigo-blue,  though  several  of  them, 
such  as  the  Mercurialis  perennis,  contain  a  blue  colouring  matter  of  a  peculiar  nature. 
The  indigo-bearing  plants  growing  in  tropical  countries  furnish  far  more  indigo- blue 
than  the  Isatis  tinctoria.  Such  are  the  various  species  of  Indigo/era,  natives  of  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  the  Nerium  tinctorium  and  Calanthe  veratrifolia  of  Hindostan, 
the  Asclcpias  tinctoria  and  Marsdenia  tinctoria  of  Sumatra,  the  Polygonum  tinctorium^ 
the  Isatit  indigotica,  the  Juslicia  tinctoria^  and  the  Bletia  TanAervillia^  of  China,  and  the 
Amorpha  fruticosa  of  Carolina.  Most  of  these  plants  belong  to  the  natural  order 
LeguminosoB.  The  others  belong  respectively  to  the  orders  Cruciferce,  Apocynea^ 
Asclepiadese,  Polygoneac,  Acanthaceac,  and  Orchides.  Indigo-blue  has  sometimes 
been  observed  to  form  in  the  milk  of  cows,  especially  such  as  have  been  fed  exclu- 
sively on  saint- foin.  It  has  also  been  found  by  Prout,  Hassall,  and  others  in  the 
urine  of  individuals  suffering  from  varioiis  diseases,  and  Schunck  has  lately  shown 
that  the  urine  of  men  and  animals,  even  when  in  a  perfectly  healthy  state,  may  be 
made  to  yield  indigo-blue  in  small  quantities  by  treatment  with  strong  acids.  Hence 
it  appears  that  this  colouring  matter  may  be  obtained  from  a  variety  of  sources,  though 
it  is  nowhere  found  in  great  abundance. 

The  use  of  woad  for  the  purpose  of  dyeing  blue  seems  to  have  been  known  in 
Europe  from  the  earliest  times.  We  are  told  by  Cassar  that  the  Britons  stained  their 
bodies  blue  with  woad,  in  order  to  give  themselves  a  more  formidable  appearance  in 
battle;  and  Pliny  informs  us  that  their  women,  before  entering  on  certain  sacred  rites, 
which  were  performed  in  a  state  of  nudity,  employed  the  same  means  of  colouring  their 
bodies,  whereby  they  acquired  the  appearance  of  negroes.  During  the  middle  ages 
the  cultivation  of  woad  was  carried  on  very  extensively  in  several  countries  of  Europe, 
especially  in  Thuringia  in  Germany,  in  the  province  of  Languedoc  in  France,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rieti  in  Italy.  The  leaves  of  the  plant  were  ground  into  a 
pulp,  and  then  submitted  to  a  long  process  of  fermentation,  by  which  means  they 
were  converted  into  a  mass  of  a  dark  colour  which  was  moulded  into  balls  for  the 
use  of  the  dyer.  CSee  Woad.)  No  attempt  to  extract  the  blue  colouring  matter 
from  the  plant  seems,  however,  to  have  been  made  before  the  commencement  of  the 
pnH»nt  ceutnry. 

^^  kether  indigo  in  its  present  form  was  known  to  the  ancients  has  been  doubted. 
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Pliny  and  Dioscorides  refer  to  a  pigment  called  Indicum^  which  seems  to  have  been  of 
a  blue  colour,  though  there  is  little  douhi  that  the  article  to  which  the  name  liuHcum 
niyrum  was  applied  was  identical  with  our  Indian  ink.  Of  indicum  Pliny  says  that 
it  comes  from  India  and  is  obtained  from  the  slime  adhering  to  reeds;  that  it  is  black 
when  rublK'd,  but  of  a  fine  mixture  of  purple  and  blue  when  dissolved  ;  and  that 
there  is  another  kind  wliieh  is  found  swimming  on  the  dye-vessels  where  purjilc  is 
dyed,  this  being  the  scum  of  the  purple-fish.  He  adds  that  those  who  adultirate 
indicum  dye  pigeon':)  dung  or  chalk  with  woad,  but  that  the  genuine  substance  may 
be  known  by  heating  it,  when  it  gives  a  beautiful  purple  va])our  and  emits  a  smell 
like  that  of  the  sea,  and  for  this  reason  it  has  been  su])posed  to  be  obtained  from  the 
rocki^  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  in  this  passage  indigo  is  referred  to,  and  tlnit 
the  second  kind  of  indicum  mentioned  by  Pliny  consisted  probably  of  the  scum  of 
indigo-blue  found  iloating  on  the  surface  of  the  liquor  in  which  the  dyeing  was  per- 
formed. It  seems,  however,  that  at  that  time  the  colouring  matter  was  not  so  com- 
pletely separated  from  the  other  vegetable  matters  of  the  plant  as  at  the  present 
day,  since  pigeon's  dung  coloured  with  woad  would  bear  very  little  resemblance  to 
our  present  indigo,  but  would  be  a  fair  imitation  of  the  preparation  usually  made 
from  woad.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  at  that  period  the  process  of  manufacturing 
indigo  was  a  very  rude  one,  and  consisted  merely  in  the  separation  of  a  portion  of 
the  vegetable  from  the  remainder.  Kven  at  the  present  day  the  natives  of  some 
countries,  where  the  arts  have  not  attained  any  high  degree  of  development,  pnMluee 
an  article  from  indigo-bearing  plants  which  serves  the  purpose  of  dyeing  blue,  though 
not  much  resembling  indigo  in  appearance.  In  Sumatra,  for  instance,  as  Marsdtrn 
informs  us,  the  natives  do  not  manufacture  indigo  into  a  solid  substance,  but  leave  the 
stalks  and  branches  for  some  da}  s  in  water  to  soak  and  macerate,  then  boil  it,  and 
work  with  their  hands  some  chunam  (quicklime)  among  it,  with  leaves  of  the  pactm 
uiba  (a  species  of  fern)  for  fixing  the  colour,  after  which  they  drain  it  off  and  use  it 
in  the  li<|uid  state.  ()n  the  west  coast  of  Africa  the  leaves  of  the  indigo  plant  are 
numlded  into  balls,  which  are  then  dried  iu  the  sun  and  stored  up  until  they  arc 
wanted.  These  balls,  which  have  a  slight  blue  tint,  may  be  preserved  a  long  time 
and  be  transported  to  great  distances.  When  they  are  to  be  used  for  dyeing  they  are 
broken  and  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  This  powder  is  then  mixed  with  water  to  which 
the  ashes  of  a  certain  plant  are  added,  and  the  liquid  is  boiled  in  large  eartheuMare 
vessels  of  a  conical  form,  when  it  assumes  a  deep  blue  colour  and  is  then  ready  for 
dyeing  the  fabrics  which  are  plunged  into  it. 

The  article  known  as  indigo  m  the  middle  ages  must  have  been  very  similar  to  the 
indigo  of  the  present  day  ;  for  though  Marco  Polo  had  described  the  manner  in  which 
the  substance  was  produced  from  the  plant,  it  was  for  a  long  time  considered  as  a 
mineral  ;  an4  even  in  the  letters  patent  obtained  in  1705  by  the  proprietors  of  mines 
in  the  principality  of  Halberstadt,  it  was  classed  among  minerals  on  aecouut  of  which 
works  were  suftered  to  be  erected. 

Indigo  seems  to  have  lx»en  first  extensively  used  in  Europe  by  the  Jewish  dyers, 
irho  introduced  it  into  the  dye-houses  of  Italy.  It  was  not,  however,  imported  in  any 
large  quantities  until  the  discovery-  of  the  passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  the  Dutch  commenced  carrying  on  an  exten- 
sive trade  with  the  East,  and  indigo  was  one  of  the  articles  which  they  imported  in  large 
quantities  into  European  countries.  Its  use  Mas  found  to  l)e  attended  with  so  many 
advantage's,  that  the  employment  of  woad  for  the  same  purpose  was  gradually  aban- 
doned. The  colour  produced  by  it  was  more  brilliant  and  far  cheaper  than  the  blue 
from  woad.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  asserted  that  the  goods  dyed  with  indigo  faded 
rapidly,  and  that  the  vitriol  and  other  corrosive  substances  used  along  with  it  caused 
them,  after  some  time,  to  rot.  At  the  same  time  the  exportation  of  large  sums  of 
money  in  payment  for  indigo,  and  the  rapid  decline  in  the  cultivation  of  woad,  which 
had  previously  furnished  occupation  to  great  numbers  of  people  in  various  ccmntries  of 
Europe,  and  had  been  the  source  of  great  wealth  to  individuals,  caused  so  much  alarm, 
that  the  most  stringent  measures  were  adopted  in  order  to  prevent  the  use  of  indigo 
in  dyeing.  A  decree  of  the  Germanic  diet  held  at  Frankfort,  in  1.0771  prohibited, 
under  the  severest  penalties,  the  newly  invented,  pernicious,  deceitful,  eating  and 
corrosive  dye,  called  the  ilcciCsdye^  f  >r  which  vitriol  and  other  cheaper  materials  were 
nsed  instead  of  woad.  This  prohibition  was  renewed  in  1594  and  ir>03.  In  the  year 
1650,  the  Elector  of  Saxony  prohibited  the  sale  and  importation  into  his  dominions  of 
all  fabrics  dyed  with  other  materials  in  the  place  of  woad.  This  was  followed  by  an 
imperial  mandate  issued  from  Uatisl)(m,  iu  the  year  lGr)4,  forbidding  the  imjiortation 
and  the  use  by  dyers  of  indigo  and  other  injurious  substances,  and  threatening  with 
punishment  and  the  confiscation  of  their  goods  all  persons  who  should  offer  for  sale  any 
cloth  dyed  with  forbidden  and  deceitful  dyes  instead  of  with  the  permanent  colour  of 
voad.     The  people  of  Nuremberg  even  went  so  far  as  to  compel  their  dyers  by  law 
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annually  to  take  oath,  not  to  employ  indigo,  and  tins  was  continued  down  to  a  very 
recent  j>eriod,  though  it  was  well  known  that  its  use  was  indispensable  to  them.  In 
France,  the  use  of  indigo  was  forbidden  in  15  '8,  in  consequence  of  an  urgent  represen- 
tation by  the  states  of  the  province  of  Languedoc,  and  this  prohibition  was  afterwards 
repeated  several  times.  But  in  the  well  known  edict  of  1669,  in  which  Colbert  sepa- 
rated the  fine  from  the  common  dyers,  it  was  stated  that  indigo  should  be  nsed  with- 
out  woad  ;  and  in  1737,  dyers  were  left  at  liberty  to  use  indigo  alone,  or  to  employ  a 
mixture  of  indigo  and  woad.  In  England  the  use  of  indigo  was  also  forbidden,  and 
by  an  act  passed  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  searchers  were  authorised  to  bum  both  it 
and  logwood  in  every  dye-house  where  they  could  be  found.  This  act  remained  in 
force  for  nearly  a  century. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  the  plant  which  is  employed  in  America  for  the 
manufacture  of  indigo  is  a  native  of  that  continent,  or  whether  it  was  introduced  by 
the  Spaniards.  It  was  remarked  by  the  first  voyagers  on  the  new  continent  that  the 
natives  coloured  their  bodies  and  dyed  their  stuffs  by  means  of  indigenous  plants 
which  resembled  the  indigo  plant  of  Asia.  Fernando  Columbus,  in  the  life  of  his 
father,  says,  that  this  plant  grew  in  a  wild  state  in  the  West  India  Islands,  and  that  it  was 
cultivated  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  it  a  blue  pigment  Hemandes  mentions 
it  among  the  native  plants  of  Mexico,  and  says,  that  the  Americans  used  it  for  dyeing 
their  hair  black.  He  adds,  that  they  made  from  it  a  pigment,  which  they  named 
mohuitli  and  tleuohuiUi^  the  same  as  the  caruleum  of  the  Latins,  and  he  describes  also 
the  method  of  preparing  it  Nevertheless  it  appears  that  the  Indigofera  tinctoria  and 
Anil  were  really  introduced  into  America  by  the  Spaniards,  and  were  the  plants  em- 
ployed by  them  for  the  manufacture  of  indigo  in  Mexico,  Guat^^mala,  and  St  Domingo, 
though  some  of  the  varieties  produced  by  the  influence  of  the  climate  and  soil  diflTer  very 
widely  in  appearance  from  the  parent  stock.  The  manufacture  of  indigo  was  at  one 
time  carried  on  extensively  in  Central  America  and  the  West  India  Islands,  and  these 
countries  formerly  supplifd  the  chief  portion  of  the  article  consumed  in  Europe.  The 
indigo  of  Guatemala  at  the  same  time  surpassed  all  others  in  quality.  In  consequence 
however,  of  the  political  disturbances  in  America,  and  the  great  improvements  which 
have  been  effected  in  the  manufacture  of  indigo  by  the  zeal  and  perseverance  of  our 
countrymen  in  the  East,  its  production  in  America  has  diminished  very  much,  and  at 
the  present  day,  the  indigo  consumed  in  Europe  is  derived  chiefly  from  India,  and  more 
especially  from  Bengal,  Oude,  and  Madras.  The  remainder  is  imported  from  Java, 
Manilla,  the  Mauritius,  and  Senegal  in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  and  from  Caraccas, 
Brazil,  and  Gautemala  in  the  western.  The  East  Indian  and  Brazilian  indigo  comes 
packed  in  chests,  the  Guatemala  in  ox-hides,  called  serons.  Its  quality  depends  upon 
the  species  of  the  plant,  its  ripeness,  the  soil  and  climate  of  its  growth,  and  the  mode 
of  manufacture. 

The  plants  which  are  cultivated  in  the  East  Indies,  are  the  Indigofera  tinctoria. 
Anil,  dispcrma  and  pseudo- tinctoria.  The  districts  of  Kishenagar.  Jessore,  and  Moor- 
shedabad,  in  Bengal,  ranging  from  88^^  to  90^  east  lat  and  22j°  to  24°  north  long., 
l)roduce  the  finest  indigo.  That  from  the  districts  about  Burdwan  and  Benares  is  of 
a  coarser  or  harsher  grain.  Tyroot,  in  lat  26°,  yields  a  tolerably  gOi>d  article.  The 
portion  of  Bengal  most  propitious  to  the  cultivation  of  indigo,  lies  between  the  river 
Iloogly  and  the  main  stream  of  the  Ganges.  The  ground  having  been  ploughed  in 
October,  November,  or  beginning  of  December,  the  seed  of  the  indigo  plant  is  sown 
in  the  last  half  of  March  or  beginning  of  April,  while  the  soil  being  neither  too  hot 
nor  too  dry,  is  most  propitious  to  its  germination.  A  light  mould  answers  best ;  and 
sunshine,  with  occasional  light  showers,  are  most  favourable  to  its  growth.  From 
twenty-four  to  thirty  pounds  of  seeds  are  required  for  sowing  an  acre  of  land.  The 
plants  grow  rapidly,  and  will  bear  to  be  cut  for  the  first  time  at  the  beginning  of  July, 
nay,  in  some  districts,  so  early  as  the  middle  of  June.  The  indications  of  maturity 
are  the  bursting  forth  of  the  flower  buds,  and  the  expansion  of  the  blossoms  ;  at  which 
period  the  plant  contains  most  colouring  matter.  Another  indication  is  taken  from 
the  leaves ;  which,  if  they  break  across,  when  doubled  flat,  denote  a  state  of  maturity. 
But  this  character  is  somewhat  fallacious,  and  depends  upon  the  poverty  or  richness 
of  the  soil.  When  much  rain  falls,  the  plants  grow  too  rapidly,  and  do  not  suflBciently 
elaborate  the  blue  pigment.  Bright  sunshine  is  most  advantageous  to  its  production. 
The  first  cropping  of  the  plants  is  best;  after  two  months  a  second  is  made;  but  at 
the  present  day,  planters  never  undertake  a  third  or  fourth. 

'J'wo  methods  are  pursued  to  extract  the  indigo  from  the  plant ;  the  first  effects  it 
by  fermentation  of  the  fresh  leaves  and  stems ;  the  second,  by  maceration  of  the  dried 
leaves. 

1.  From  the  recent  leaves.  —  In  the  indigo  factories  of  Bengal,  there  are  two  large 
stone-built  cisterns,  the  bottom  of  the  first  being  nearly  upon  a  level  with  the  top  of 
the  sicond,  in  order  to  allow  the  liquid  contents  to  be  run  out  of  the  one  into  the  other. 
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The  nppormost  it  called  the  fermenting  vat,  or  the  steeper;  its  area  is  20  fbet  square, 
and  its  depth  3  feet ;  the  lowermost,  called  the  beater  or  beating  vat,  is  as  broad  as  the 
other,  but  one  third  longer.  The  cuttings  of  the  plant,  as  they  come  from  the  field, 
are  stratified  in  the  steeper,  until  tliis  is  filled  to  within  5  or  6  inches  from  its  brim.  In 
order  that  the  plant,  during  its  fermentation,  may  not  swell  and  rise  out  of  the  vat,  beams 
of  wood  and  twigs  of  bamboo  are  braced  tightly  over  the  surface  of  the  plants,  after 
which  water  is  pumped  upon  them  until  it  stands  about  3  or  4  inches  from  the 
edge  of  the  vessel.  An  active  fermentation  speedily  commences,  which  is  completed 
within  14  or  15  hours,  a  little  longer  or  shorter,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the 
air,  the  prevailing  winds,  the  quality  of  the  water,  and  the  ripeness  of  the  plants. 
Nine  or  ten  hours  after  the  immersion  of  the  plant,  the  condition  of  the  vat  must  bo 
examined ;  frothy  bubbles  are  then  seen  rising  like  little  pyramids,  at  first  of  a  white 
eaUonr^  but  soon  becoming  greyish-blue,  and  then  deep  purplish-red.  The  fermenta- 
tion is  at  this  time  violent,  the  fluid  being  in  constant  commotion,  and  apparently 
boiling,  innumerable  bubbles  mount  to  the  surface,  and  a  dense  copper-coloured  scum 
eovers  the  whole.  Ak  long  as  the  liquor  is  agitated,  the  fermentation  must  not  be 
distnrbed ;  but  when  it  becomes  more  tranquil,  the  liquor  is  to  be  drawn  off  into  the 
lower  cistern.  It  it  of  the  utmost  consequence  not  to  push  the  fermentation  too  far, 
because  the  quality  of  the  whole  indigo  is  thereby  deteriorated ;  but  rather  to  cut  it 
short,  in  which  case  there  is,  indeed,  a  loss  of  weight,  but  the  article  is  better.  The 
liquor  possesses  now  a  glistening  yellow  colour,  which,  when  the  indigo  precipitates 
chisDges  to  green.  The  average  temperature  of  the  liquor  is  commonly  85^  Fahr.  ; 
its  specific  gravity  at  the  surface  is  1*0015  ;  and  at  the  bottom  1  00.3. 

As  soon  as  the  liquor  has  been  run  into  the  lower  cistern,  ten  men  are  set  to  work 
to  beat  it  with  oars  or  shovels  4  feet  long,  called  bosquets.  Paddle  wheels  have  also 
been  employed  for  the  same  purpose.  Meanwhile  two  other  labourers  clear  away 
the  compressing  beams  and  bambidos  from  the  surface  of  the  upper  vat,  remove  the 
exhausted  plant,  set  it  to  dry  for  fuel,  clean  out  the  vessel,  and  stratify  f^sh  plants  in 
it  The  fermented  plant  appears  still  green,  but  it  has  lost  three  fourths  of  its  bulk 
in  the  process,  or  from  12  to  14  per  cent,  of  its  weight,  chiefly  water  and  extractive 
matter. 

The  liquor  in  the  lower  vat  must  be  strongly  beaten  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  when 
the  indigo  begins  to  agglomerate  in  flocks,  and  to  precipitate.  This  is  the  moment 
for  judging  whether  any  error  has  been  committed  in  the  fermentation ;  which  must 
he  corrected  by  the  operation  of  beating.  If  the  fermentation  has  been  arrested  too 
soon,  much  froth  rises  in  the  beating,  which  must  be  allayed  with  a  little  oil,  and  then 
a  reddish  tinge  appears.  If  large  round  granulations  are  formed,  the  beating  is  con- 
tinned,  in  order  to  see  if  they  will  grow  smaller.  If  they  become  as  small  as  fine  sand, 
and  if  the  water  clears  up,  the  indigo  is  allowed  quietly  to  subside.  Should  the  vat 
have  been  over  fermented,  a  thick  fat-looking  crust  covers  the  liquor,  which  does  not 
disappear  by  the  introduction  of  a  flask  of  oil.  In  such  a  case  the  beating  must  be 
moderated,  and  when  the  granulations  become  round,  and  begin  to  subside,  and  the 
liqnor  clears  up,  the  beating  must  be  discontinued.  Wheu  the  fermentation  has  been 
excessive,  the  froth  or  scum  diffuses  itself  spontaneously  into  separate  minute  particles, 
that  move  about  the  surface  of  the  liquor.  On  the  other  hand,  a  rightly  fermented 
vat  is  easy  to  work  ;  the  froth,  though  abundant,  vanishing  whenever  Uie  granulations 
make  their  appearance.  The  colour  of  the  liquor,  when  drawn  out  of  the  steeper  into 
the  beater,  is  bright  green  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  agglomeration  of  the  indigo  commences, 
it  assumes  the  colour  of  Madeira  wine  ;  and  speedily  afterwards,  in  the  course  of 
beating,  a  small  round  grain  is  formed,  which  falls  down  and  leaves  the  water  trap6« 
parent,  when  all  the  turbidity  and  froth  vanish. 

The  olject  of  the  beating  is  threefold  :  first,  it  tends  to  disengage  a  great  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  present  in  the  fermented  liquor ;  secondly,  to  give  the  newly  de- 
veloped indigo  its  requisite  dose  of  oxygen  by  the  most  extensive  exposure  of  its 
particles  to  the  atmosphere ;  thirdly,  to  agglomerate  the  indigo  in  distinct  flocks  or 
granulations.  In  order  to  hasten  the  precipitation,  lime  water  is  occasionally  added 
to  the  fermented  liquor  in  the  progress  of  beating  ;  but  those  who  manufacture  the 
superior  qualities  of  indigo,  avoid  the  use  of  lime,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  make  the 
indigo  hard  and  red.  In  one  side  of  the  beating  vessel  a  beam  is  fixed  upright,  in 
which  three  or  more  holes  are  pierced  a  few  inches  in  diameter.  These  are  closed 
with  plugs  during  the  beating,  but,  two  or  three  hours  afterwarda,  as  the  indico 
anbeides,  the  upper  plug  is  withdrawn  to  run  off  the  supernatant  li(^aor,  and  then  the 
lower  plugs  in  succession.  The  state  of  this  liquor  affords,  on  being  examined,  an 
indication  of  the  success  of  both  the  processes.  When  the  whole  liquor  has  run 
off,  a  labourer  enters  the  vat,  sweeps  all  the  precipitate  into  one  corner,  and  empties 
the  thinner  part  into  a  spout  which  leads  into  a  cistern,  20  feet  long,  3  feet  wide  and 
1  feet  deep.  When  all  this  liquor  is  once  collected,  it  is  pumped  through  a  bag 
Vou  IL  U  U 
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Mrhicb  retains  the  imparities  into  a  boiler,  placed  at  the  side  of  the  cistern  and  heated 
to  ebullition.     The  froth  soon  subsides,  leaving  an  oily  looking  film  upon  the  liqoor. 
The  indigo  is  by  tliis  process  not  only  freed  from  the  yellow  extractive  matter,  but 
its  density  and  the  intensity  of  its  colour  are  increased.     From  the  boiler  the  mixture 
is  run,  after  two  or  three  hours  into  a  general  receiver,  called  the  dripping  vat  or  table, 
which,  for  a  factory  of  twelve  pairs  of  preparation  vats,  is  20  feet  long,  10  feet  wide, 
and  3  feet  deep  having  a  false   bottom,  2  feet  under  the  top  edge.     The  cistern 
stands  in  a  basin  of  masonry  (made  water-tight  with  Chunam  hydraulic  cementX  the 
bottom  of  which  slopes  to  oae  end,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  drainage.     A  thick 
woollen  web  is  stretched  along  the  bottom  of  the  inner  vessel  to  act  as  a  filter  ;  bat 
a  piece  of  cotton  cloth  is  generally  preferred  to  wool,  as  the  hairs  which  are  detached 
from  the  latter  injure  the  quality  of  the  indigo.     As  long  as  the  liquor  passes  through 
turbid,  it  is  pumped  back  into  the  receiver.  Whenever  it  runs  clear,  the  receiver  is  co> 
vered  with  another  piece  of  cloth  to  exclude  the  dust,  and  allowed  to  drain  at  its  leisure. 
Next  morning  the  drained  magma  is  put  into  a  strong  bag  and  squeezed  in  a  press.   The 
indigo  is  then  carefully  taken  out  of  the  bag,  and  cut  with  brass  wire  into  cubical  pieces, 
measuring  about  3  inches  each  way,  which  are  dried  in  an  airy  house  upon  riielves 
of  wicker  work.    During  the  drying,  a  whitish  efflorescence  appears  upon  the  pieces, 
which  must  be  carefully  removed  with  a  brush.     In  some  places,  particularly  on 
the  coast  of  Coromandel,  the  dried  indigo  lumps  are  allowed  to  effloresce  in  a  cask 
for  some  time,  and  when  they  become  hard  they  are  wiped  and  packed  for  exporta- 
tion. 

From  some  experiments  it  would  appear  that  the  gas  disengaged  daring  the  middle 
period  of  the  fermentation  is  composed  in  100  parts  of  27*5  carbonic  acid,  5*8  oxygen, 
and  667  nitrogen  ;  and  towards  its  conclusion,  of  40*5  carbonic  acid  45  oxygen,  and 
55*0  nitrogen.  Carburetted  hydrogen  does  not  seem  to  be  disengaged.  That  the 
liquor  in  the  beating  vat  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air  in  proportion  as  the  indigo 
becomes  flocculent  and  granular,  has  been  ascertained  by  experiment,  as  well  as  that 
sunshine  accelerates  the  separation  of  the  indigo-blue.  Out  of  1000  parts  of  the 
fermented  liquor  of  specific  gravity  1*003,  the  blue  precipitate  may  constitute  0*75 
of  a  part.  Such  a  proportion  upon  the  great  scale,  is  however,  above  the  average, 
which  is  not  more  than  0*5.  AVhen  lime  water  is  added,  an  extractive  matter  is 
thrown  down,  which  amounts  to  from  20  to  47  parts  in  1000  of  the  liquor.  It  has  a 
dark  brown  tint,  a  viscid  appearance,  an  unpleasant  smell,  and  a  bitter  taste.  It 
becomes  moist  in  damp  air,  and  dissolves  in  water  without  decomposition.  It  is 
precipitated  by  lime,  alkalies,  infusion  of  galls,  and  acetate  of  lead.  All  indigo  con- 
tains a  little  lime  derived  from  the  plant,  even  though  none  has  been  used  in  its  pre- 
paration. 

2-  Indigo  from  dried  leaves. — The  ripe  plant  being  cropped,  is  to  be  dried  in  sunshine 
from  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  4  in  the  afternoon,  during  two  days,  and  threshed 
to  separate  the  stems  from  the  leaves,  which  are  then  stored  up  in  magazines  until  a 
sufficient  quantity  is  collected  for  manufacturing  operations.  The  newly  dried  leaves 
must  be  free  from  spots,  and  friable  between  the  fingers.  When  kept  dry,  the  leaves 
undergo  in  the  course  of  four  weeks,  a  material  change,  their  beautiful  green  tint 
turning  into  a  pale  bluish-grey,  previous  to  which  the  leaves  afibrd  no  indigo  by 
maceration  in  water,  but  subsequently  a  large  quantity.  Afterwards  the  product 
becomes  less  considerable. 

According  to  some  manufacturers,  the  plants  should  be  cut  down  in  dry  weather, 
an  hour  or  two  before  sunset,  carried  off  the  field  in  bundles,  and  immediately  spread 
upon  a  dry  floor.  Next  morning  the  reaping  is  resumed  for  an  hour  and  a  half, 
before  the  sun  acts  too  powerfully  upon  vegetation,  and  the  plants  are  treated  in 
the  same  way.  Both  cuttings  become  sufficiently  dry  by  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
so  as  to  permit  the  leaves  to-  be  separated  from  the  stems  by  threshing.  They  are 
now  throughly  dried  in  the  sunshine,  then  coarsely  bruised,  or  sometimes  ground  to 
powder  in  a  mill,  and  packed  up  for  the  operations  of  manufacture. 

The  following  process  is  pursued  to  extract  indigo  from  the  dried  leaves.  They 
are  infused  in  the  steeping  vat  with  six  times  their  bulk  of  water,  and  allowed  to 
macerate  for  two  hours  with  continual  stirring  till  all  the  floating  leaves  sink.  The 
fine  green  liquor  is  then  drawn  of  into  the  bating  vat,  for  if  it  stood  longer  in  the 
steeper,  some  of  the  indigo  would  settle  among  the  leaves  and  be  lost  Hot  water, 
as  employed  by  some  manufacturers,  is  not  necessary.  The  process  with  dry  leaves 
possesses  this  advantage,  that  a  provision  of  the  plant  may  be  made  at  the  most 
suitable  times,  independently  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  and  the  indigo 
may  be  uniformly  made ;  and  moreover,  the  fermentation  of  the  fresh  leaves,  often 
capricious  in  its  course,  is  superseded  by  a  much  shorter  period  of  sunple  macera- 
tion. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Roxburgh,  for  a  description  of  the  method  employed  foi 
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manufkcturing  indigo  from  the  Nerium  tinctorium  or  Wrightia  tinctoria.  (Vide  Tran- 
sactions of  the  Societj  of  Arts,  vol.  xxviii.)  This  plaut,  which  attains  the  size  of  a 
small  tree,  is  found  on  the  lower  regions  of  the  mountainous  tract  near  Rajamundry, 
and  also  on  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Salem  and  Pondicherry,  and  grows  in  a 
sterile  as  well  as  rich  soil.  The  leaves  begin  to  appear  in  March  and  April,  and 
at  the  end  of  April  have  attained  their  full  size,  when  they  are  ready  for  gathering. 
At  the  end  of  August  they  begin  to  assume  a  yellowish  rusty  colour  and  soon  fall 
off.  The  leaves  yield  no  indigo  until  the  plant  is  several  years  old,  but  the  best 
leaves  for  making  indigo  are  obtained  from  low  bushy  plants.  They  improve  when 
kept  for  a  day  or  two,  but  when  they  begin  to  wither,  they  yield  but  a  small  portion 
of  very  bad  indigo,  and  when  quite  dry  only  a  dirty  brown  fecula.  In  this  they 
differ  from  the  leaves  of  the  common  indigo  plant,  which  may  be  dried  before  ex- 
traction without  loss  of  colour.  They  also  differ  from  the  latter  in  not  yielding  their 
colour  to  cold  water.  With  cold  water  only  a  hard,  black,  flinty  substance  is  ob- 
tained, not  blue  indigo.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  employ  hot  water,  which  ex- 
tracts the  colour  very  readily.  The  leaves  having  been  collected,  are  on  the  ensuing 
day  thrown  into  copper  scalding  vessels,  which  are  then  filled  with  cold  water  to 
within  2  or  3  inches  of  the  top.  Hard  water  containing  a  large  quantity  of  bicarbonate 
of  lime  is  better  adapted  f»r  the  purpose  than  rain  water.  The  fire  is  then  lighted 
and  maintained  rather  briskly  until  the  liquor  acquires  a  deep  green  colour.  The 
leaves  then  begin  to  assume  a  yellowish  colour,  the  heat  of  the  liquor  being  about 
150^  to  160°  Fahr.  The  fire  is  then  removed  and  the  liquor  run  off  into  the  beating 
Tat  Here  it  is  agitated  from  5  to  20  minutes.  It  is  then  mixed  with  about  .^  to  ^ ^^^th 
part  of  lime  water,  which  produces  a  spL'edy  granulation.  A  fter  the  indigo  has  subsided 
the  supernatant  liquid  appears  of  a  clear  Madeira  wine  colour.  The  quantity  of  indigo 
obtained,  amounts  to  1  lb.  from  250  lbs.  of  green  leaves  ;  but  it  varies  according  to  the 
season  and  the  state  of  the  weather.  In  August  and  September,  the  produce  is  only 
one-half  or  two-thirds  of  what  it  is  in  May  and  June,  and  even  that  is  diminished  if 
the  weather  is  wet,  or  the  leaves  are  treated  immediately  after  being  gathered.  The 
scalding  requires  about  three  hours,  and  the  agitation  and  precipitation  the  same 
time.  The  indigo  is  improved  by  treating  it  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid.  The  only 
fanlt  it  has  is,  that  it  breaks  into  small  pieces,  unless  it  has  been  dried  slowly  in  the 
shade  protected  from  the  sun. 

lu  Uie  southern  provinces  of  China  a  species  of  Indigofera  is  extensively  culti- 
vated for  the  sakt*  of  the  dye  which  it  affords.  In  the  northern  provinces  two  other 
plants  are  employed  by  the  inhabitants  for  the  same  purpose.  Mr.  Fortune,  the 
well-known  Chinese  traveller,  to  whom  we  owe  the  description  of  these  plants 
and  of  the  process  of  manufacturing  indigo  from  them,  states  that  one  of  them  is 
grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shanghae,  and  he  has  given  it  the  name  of  IsatiM 
indigotica.  The  other,  which  is  a  species  of  Justicia,  is  largely  cultivated  in  the 
hilly  country  near  Ningpo,  or  rather  in  the  valleys  among  the  hills.  It  seems  to  be 
easily  cultivated ;  it  grows  most  luxuriantly,  and  is  no  doubt  very  productive. 
Having  evidently  been  introduced  from  a  more  southern  latitude,  it  is  not  hardy  in 
the  province  of  Chekiang  any  more  than  cotton  is  about  Shanghae  ;  but  nevertheless 
it  succeeds  admirably  as  a  summer  crop.  It  is  planted  at  the  end  of  April  or  beginning 
of  May,  after  the  spring  frosts  are  over,  and  it  is  cleared  from  the  ground  in 
October.  During  this  period  it  attains  a  height  of  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half,  becomes 
very  bushy,  and  is  densely  covered  with  large  green  leaves.  It  is  cut  before  any 
flowers  are  formed.  The  plants  are  grown,  not  from  seed  but  from  cuttings.  These 
lottings  consist  simply  of  a  portion  of  the  stems  of  the  previous  year,  which  afler 
being  stripped  of  their  leaves  are  tied  into  bundles,  each  containing  upwards  of 
1000,  and  kept  during  the  winter  in  a  dr}'  shed  or  outhouse,  where  after  bemg  firmly 
packed  together  they  arc  banked  round  with  dry  loam,  and  covered  with  straw  or 
litter  so  SM  to  protect  them  from  the  frost  During  the  winter  months  the  cuttings 
remain  green  and  plump,  and  although  no  leaves  are  produced  a  few  roots  are 
generally  found  to  be  formed  or  in  the  act  of  forming  when  the  winter  has  passed 
and  the  season  for  planting  has  come  round.  In  this  state  they  are  taken  to  the  fields 
and  planted.  The  weather  during  the  planting  season  is  generally  showery,  as  this 
happens  about  the  change  of  the  monsoon  when  the  air  is  charged  with  moisture.  A 
few  days  of  this  warm  showery  weather  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  new  crop,  which 
now  goes  on  growing  with  luxuriance  and  requires  little  attention  during  the  summer, 
indeed  none  except  keeping  the  land  free  from  weeds.  In  the  country  where  this  dye 
is  manufactured  there  are  numerous  pits  or  tanks  on  the  edges  of  the  fields.  They  are 
nsually  circular  in  form  and  have  a  diameter  of  about  1 1  feet  and  a  depth  of  2  feet 
About  400  catties  *  of  stems  and  leaves  are  thrown  into  a  tank  of  this  size,  which  is 

*  A  Chinese  catty  is  equal  to  i^Ib. 
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then  filled  to  the  brim  with  clear  water.    In  five  days  the  plant  Is  paitxaDy  deoom- 
posed,  and  the  water  has  become  yellowish-green  in  colour.     At  this  {>eriod  the 
whole  of  the  stems  and  leaves  are  removed  from  the  tank  with  a  flatheaded  brooim 
made  of  bamboo  twigs.     When  every  particle  has  been  removed,  the  workmen  em- 
ployed give  the  water  a  circular  and  rapid  motion  with  the  brooms  just  noticed,  which 
IS  continued  for  some  time.     During  this  part  of  the  operation  another  man  has 
employed  himself  in  mixing  about  thirty  catties  of  lime  with  water,  which  water  has 
been  taken  out  of  the  tank  for  the  purpose.     This  is  now  thrown  into  the  tank,  and 
the  rapid  circular  motion  of  the  water  is  kept  up  for  a  few  minutes  longer.     When 
the  lime  and  water  have  been  well  mixed  in  this  way  the  circular  motion  is  aUowed  to 
cease.     Four  men  now  station  themselves  round  the  tank  and  commence  beating  the 
water  with  bamboo  rakes  made  for  this  purpose.     The  beating  process  is  a  very 
gentle  one.     As  it  goes  on,  the  water  gradually  changes  from  a  greenish  hue  to  a 
dingy  yellow,  while  the  froth  becomes  of  a  beautiful  bright  blue.    During  the  process 
the  head  workman  takes  a  pailful  of  the  liquid  out  of  the  tank  and  beats  it  rapidly 
with  his  hand.     Under  this  operation  it  changes  colour  at  once,  and  its  valae  is 
judged  of  by  the  hue  it  presents.    The  beating  process  generally  lasts  for  about 
half  an  hour.     At  the  end  of  this  time  the  whole  of  the  surface  of  the  liquid  is 
covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  froth  of  the  most  brilliant  colours,  in  which  Uoe 
predominates,  especially  near  the  edges.     At  this  stage,  it  being  desirable  to  incor- 
porate the  froth  with  the  liquid  below  it,  it  is  only  necessary  to  throw  a  small  quantity 
of  cabbage  oil  on  the  surface  of  the  froth.     The  workmen  then  stir  and  beat  it 
gently  with  their  flat  brooms  for  a  second  or  two,  and  the  whole  instantly  disappears. 
The  liquid,  which  is  now  darker  in  colour,  is  allowed  to  repose  for  some  hours, 
until  the  colouring  matter  has  sunk  to  the  lower  stratum,  when  about  two  thirds  of 
the  liquid  is  drawn  off  and  thrown  away.    The  remainhig  third  part  is  then  drawn  into 
a  small  square  tank  on  a  lower  level,  which  is  thatched  over  with  straw,  and  here  it 
remains  for  three  or  four  days.     By  this  time  the  colouring  matter  has  separated 
itself  from  the  water,  which  is  now  entirely  drained  off,  the  dye  occupying  three  or 
four  inches  of  the  bottom  in  the  form  of  a  thick  paste  and  of  a  beautiful  blue  colour. 
In  this  state  it  is  packed  in  baskets  and  exposed  for  sale  in  all  the  country  towns  in 
this  part  of  China.     liike  the  Shanghae  indigo,  made  from  Itatit  indigotica^  it  is 
called  **  Tien-ching"  by  the  Chinese. — Gardner's  Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette^ 
April  8th,  1854. 

The  cultivation  of  indigo  in  Central  America,  has  fallen  off  very  much  of  late  years. 
Nicaragua  formerly  exported  annually  about  5000  bales  of  150  lbs.  each.  At  present 
the  export  probably  does  not  exceed  1000  or  2000  bales.  Under  the  government  of 
Spain,  the  state  of  San  Salvador  produced  from  8000  to  10,000  bales  annually.  A 
piece  of  ground  equal  to  two  acres  generally  produces  fh>m  100  to  120  lbs.  at  a 
cost  of  not  far  from  SO  to  40  dollars. 

There  is  an  indigenous  biennial  plant  abounding  in  many  parts  of  central  America, 
which  produces  indigo  of  a  very  superior  quality,  but  gives  less  than  half  the  weight 
which  is  afforded  by  the  cultivated  species.  The  Indigo/era  disperma  is  the  species 
employed  in  cultivation.  It  attains  its  highest  perfection  in  the  richest  soils.  It 
will  grow,  however,  upon  almost  any  soil,  and  is  very  little  affected  by  drought  or 
by  superabundant  rains.  In  planting  it,  the  ground  is  perfectly  cleared,  usually 
burnt  over,  and  divided  with  an  implement  resembling  a  hoe  into  little  trenches,  2 
or  3  inches  in  depth,  and  12  or  14  apart,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  seeds  are  strewn 
by  hand,  and  lightly  covered  with  earth.  A  bushel  of  seed  answers  for  4  or  5  acres 
of  land.  In  Nicaragua  it  is  usually  planted  towards  the  close  of  the  dry  scjson  in 
April  or  May,  and  attains  its  perfection  for  the  purpose  of  manufacture  in  from  two 
and  a  half  to  three  mouths.  During  this  time  it  requires  to  be  carefully  weeded,  to 
prevent  any  mixture  of  herbs,  which  would  injure  the  quality  of  the  indigo.  When 
it  becomes  covered  with  a  kind  of  greenish  farina,  it  is  in  a  fit  state  to  be  cut.  This 
is  done  with  knives  at  a  little  distance  above  the  root,  so  as  to  leave  some  of  the 
branches,  called  in  the  West  Indies  **  ratoons,"  for  a  second  growth,  which  is  also  in 
readiness  to  be  cut,  in  from  six  to  eight  weeks  after.  The  crop  of  the  first  year  is 
usually  small,  that  of  the  second  is  esteemed  the  best,  although  that  of  the  third  is 
hardly  inferior.  It  is  said  that  some  fields  have  been  gathered  for  ten  consecutive 
years  without  being  re-sown,  the  fallen  seed  obviating  the  necessity  of  new  plantings. 

After  the  plant  is  cut,  it  is  bound  in  little  bundles,  carried  to  the  vat,  and  placed  in 
layers  in  the  upper  or  larger  one  called  die  steeper  (mojadord).  This  vat  holds  from 
1000  to  10,000  gallons,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  estate.  Boards  loaded 
with  weights  are  then  placed  upon  the  plants,  and  enough  water  let  on  to  cover  the 
whole,  which  is  now  left  to  steep  or  ferment  The  rapidity  of  this  process  depends 
much  upon  the  state  of  the  weather  and  the  condition  of  the  plant  Sometimes  it  is 
accomplished  in  6  or  8  hours,  but  generally  requires  from  1 5  to  20.    The  proper  length 
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of  time  is  determined  by  the  colour  of  the  saturated  water  ;  but  the  great  secret  is  to 
check  the  fermentation  at  the  proper  point,  for  upon  this,  in  a  great  degree,  depends 
the  quality  of  the  product.  Without  disturbing  the  plant,  the  \rater  is  now  drawn  off 
by  cocks  into  the  lower  vat  or  "  beater  "  (jgclpeadoro)^  where  it  is  strongly  and  inces- 
•aotly  beaten,  in  the  smaller  estates  with  paddles  by  hand,  in  the  larger  by  wheels 
tnmed  by  horse  or  water  power.  This  is  continued  until  it  changes  from  the  green 
eoloar,  which  it  at  first  displays,  to  a  blue,  and  until  the  colouring  matter,  or  flocculce, 
shows  a  disposition  to  curdle  or  subside.  This  is  sometimes  hastened  by  the  infusion 
of  certain  herbs.  It  is  then  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  Truter  is  carefully  drawn  off. 
Tlie^  polp  granulates,  at  which  time  it  resembles  a  fine  soft  clay  ;  after  which  it  is 
pnt  into  bags  to  drain,  and  then  spread  on  cloths  in  the  sun  to  dry.  When  properly 
dried,  it  is  carefully  selected  according  to  its  quality,  and  packed  in  bide  cases,  150  11)8. 
each,  called  aerons.  The  quality  has  not  less  than  9  gradations,  the  best  being  of 
the  highest  figure.  From  6  to  9  are  called  flores^  and  are  the  best ;  from  3  to  6 
cortef :  from  I  to  3,  inclusive,  cobres.  The  two  poorer  qualities  do  not  pay  expenses. 
A  mansoMa  of  100  yards  square  produces  on  an  avera;j:e  about  one  ccroon  at  each 
cutting.  After  the  plant  has  passed  through  the  vat,  it  is  required  by  law  that  it 
shall  be  dried  and  burnt ;  because  in  decomposing  it  generates  by  the  million  an 
annoying  insect  called  the  "  indigo  fly/* 

The  following  account  of  the  manufacture  of  indigo  on  the  Senegal  is  taken  from 
Perottet*s  **  Art  de  Flndigotier  "  :  — 

The  land  destined  to  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  ought  to  be  perfectly  level  and 
free  from  nndulations,  so  as  to  prevent  the  seed  from  being  wa&hed  into  the  hollows 
or  lower  parts  by  the  heavy  rains  so  frequent  in  the  tropics.  Soils  of  a  greyish  colour 
abounding  in  clay  are  not  adapted  for  the  purpose,  as  they  are  too  compact  and  cold. 
Sandy  soils  of  a  whitish  colour  must  also  be  avoided.  Light  soils,  abounding  in 
humus  or  vegetable  remains,  and  having  a  colour  between  grey  and  dark  brown, 
are  to  be  preferred  to  all  others.  The  soil  should,  at  all  events,  not  be  one  very 
retentive  of  moisture.  The  quantity  of  indigo  obtained  from  the  same  weight  of 
plant  may  vary,  according  to  the  soil,  from  4  lbs.  to  10  lb9.,  and  the  quality  also 
Taries  in  a  corresponding  degree.  The  extent  of  ground  which  is  required  for  the 
production  of  indigo  on  a  large  scale  is  so  great  that  the  use  of  manure  becomes 
almost  impossible.  Nevertheless  the  employment  of  the  refuse  of  the  plant,  after  the 
extraction  of  the  indigo,  as  a  manure  on  fresh  plantations,  is  found  to  be  attended  with 
very  beneficial  results.  The  ground,  if  new,  nmst  be  turned  up  by  means  of  a  |  lough 
or  hoe,  to  the  depth  of  at  least  10  or  12  inches,  three  times  successively  at  intervals  of 
3  months,  before  the  sowing  takes  place.  The  sowing  must  only  be  undertaken  in 
fine  weather,  never  during  heavy  rain.  The  seed  employed  should  be  perfectly  ripe, 
and,  if  possible,  not  more  than  one  year  old.  It  is  to  be  lefl  in  the  seed-vessels  in 
which  it  is  contained  until  the  time  when  it  is  wanted.  The  latter  are  then  put  into 
a  wooden  mortar  and  reduced  to  fragments,  and  the  seed  is  separated  by  winnowing 
frcfm  the  dust,  debris,  &c.,  with  which  it  is  mixed.  The  sowing  is  to  be  effected 
hroad'Cast  and  as  evenly  as  possible.  It  should  take  place,  if  possible,  just  before  the 
approach  of  rain,  in  which  case  the  use  of  a  harrow  is  not  required,  as  the  rain  gene- 
rally has  the  effect  of  completely  levelling  the  ground  and  covering  up  the  seed  with 
soiL  The  Indigofera  tinctorial  and  its  varieties  macrocarpa  and  cmarginata,  being  a 
plant  with  numerous  crowded  branches,  it  is  not  necessary,  in  sowing  it,  to  take  more 
than  from  6  to  7^  kilogrs.  of  seed  to  1  arpent  of  ground  ;  but  the  Indigo/era  anil^  being 
more  sparingly  branched,  and  therefore  taking  up  less  room,  requires  to  be  more 
thickly  sown.  At  about  ten  or  twelve  days  after  sowing,  when  the  young  indigoferas 
have  attained  a  height  of  about  81  to  108  millimetres,  the  ground  must  be  carefully 
weeded,  and  this  operation  must  be  repeated  as  soon  as  the  weeds  have  again  made 
their  appearance  and  commenced  to  interfere  with  the  growth  of  the  crop.  When  the 
season  is  fevourable  three  months  are  generally  sufficient  to  enable  the  plants  to  attain 
the  degree  of  development  necessary  for  the  production  of  indigo.  At  the  period 
when  inflorescence  commences  the  plant  is  far  richer  in  colouring  matter  than  at  any 
other.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  there  are  any  indications  of  flowering,  and  when  the 
lower  leaves,  in  the  axils  of  which  the  flowers  appear,  begin  to  acquire  a  yellowish 
tint,  and  when  pressed  in  the  hands  produce  a  slight  crackling  noise,  no  time  must 
be  lost  in  cutting  down  the  plant  This  is  effected  by  means  of  good  knives  or  sickles, 
and  as  near  the  ground  as  possible.  The  stems,  after  being  cut,  are  tied  together  into 
hnndles  or  sheaves  and  carried  to  the  manufactory.  Since  the  colouring  principle  of 
the  indigofene  is  extremely  susceptible  of  change  by  the  action  of  destructive  agencies^ 
it  is  necessary  to  use  the  utmost  despatch  in  gathering  the  crop,  and  to  have  the  manu- 
factory of  SBch  a  size  in  proportion  to  the  plantation,  that  no  time  may  be  lost  in  work- 
ing up  the  material  as  soon  as  gathered.  The  plants  must  on  no  account  be  cut  when 
they  are  moistened  either  with  rain  or  dew,  because  in  this  case  they  acquire  a  blackish 
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tint  in  consequence  of  the  friction  to  which  they  are  exposed  in  cutting  them  and 
taking  them  to  the  manufactory,  this  tint  being  a  sig^  of  the  disappearance  of  the 
colouring  matter.  Besides  this,  it  has  been  observed  that  during  the  continuance  of 
rain  the  indigo-producing  principle  diminishes  very  considerably,  and  sometimes 
even  disappears  entirely,  so  that,  if  cut  during  or  immediately  after  rain,  the  plants 
yield  little  or  no  indigo.  The  indigo  plant  is  subject  to  the  attack  of  a  green  cater- 
pillar, which  sometimes  appears  in  such  quantities  as  to  destroy  the  whole  crop.  No 
certain  and  easy  means  of  destroying  this  pest  is  known.  It  has  been  recommended 
to  pass  wooden  rollers  over  the  ground,  before  the  plants  have  attained  any  great 
size,  so  as  to  crush  the  caterpillars  without  injuring  the  plants,  and  this  plan  has  been 
attended  with  partial  success. 

In  order  to  obtain  good  results  in  the  manufacture  of  indigo,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  plants  should  be  of  the  same  age,  of  the  same  species,  and  firom  the  same  field. 
The    indigo/era  anil  begins  to  ferment  several  hours  sooner  than  the  1.  tinctoria, 
so  that  if  a  mixture  of  both  be  taken,  the  produce  from  either  one  or  the  other  will  be 
lost,  and  the  indigo  obtained  will  also  be  of  a  bad  quality.     The  plants  should,  as 
soon  as  possible  after  being  gathered,  be  placed  in  the  steeping  vat,  which  is  a  vessel 
built  of  bricks,  and  well  lined  with  cement,  from  3^  to  8  metres  in  length,  of  the 
same  width,  and  about  1  metre  deep.     In  this  vessel  the  plants  are  arranged  in  suc- 
cessive layers,  the  lower  layers  being  slightly  inclined  towards  one  end,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  subsequent  running  off  of  the  liquor.     The  vessel  being  full,  a  number 
of  poles  of  fir- wood  are  laid  lengthways  over  the  plants,  at  a  distance  of  162  milL 
from  one  another.     Three  beams  are  then  laid  crosswise  over  the  poles,  their  ends 
being  well  secured  by   passing  them  through  slits  which  are  cut  in  the  upright 
posts  at  the  sides  of  the  cistern,  and  then  fixing  them  by  means  of  iron  pins,  passing 
through  holes  in  the  posts.     By  this  means  the  plants  are  prevented  from  rising  above 
the  surface  of  the  liquor  during  the  process  of  maceration.     The  vat  is  now  filled 
with  water  from  an  adjacent  cistern,  in  which  it  has  been  allowed  to  stand  for  24 
hours  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  all  foreign  matters  contained  in  it  to  be  depo- 
sited.     After  standing  in  contact  with  the  leaves  for  about  6  hours,  a  change  usually 
begins  to  manifest  itself  in  the  liquor,  which  must  therefore,  from  that  time  forward, 
be  carefully  watched.     As  soon  as  this  liquor  begins  to  acquire  a  green  colour,  and 
when  a  little  of  it  on  being  kept  for  a  short  time  in  the  mouth,  leaves  a  slight  impres- 
sion of  harshness  {apreti)  on  the  tongue  and  the  palate,  it  is  a  sign  that  Uie  macera- 
tion is  complete,  and  that  the  liquor  should  be  drawn  off  without  delay.     If  this  be 
not  done,  the  colour  of  the  liquor  changes  from  green  to  brown,  a  new  species  of 
fermentation    commences,   accompanied  by  the    formation  of  acetic   acid,  and   the 
plant  begins  to  yield  substances  of  a  mucilaginous  nature,  which  contaminate  the 
indigo»  and  completely  spoil  its  quality.     It  is  therefore  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  ascertain  exactly  when  the  maceration  of  the  plant  is  complete.     The  following 
are  the  chief  indications  of  this  point  having  been  attained  : — 1.  When  the  water 
which  was  at  first  clear  begins  to  become  muddy  and  acquire  a  slight  greenish  tinge. 
2.  When  bubbles  of  a  greenish  colour  rise  to  the  surface  here  and  there.     3.  When 
towards  the  edge  of  the  vat  some  mucilage,  or  a  kind  of  greyish  scum,  commences  to 
be  formed.     4.  When  a  very  slight  purple  pellicle  is  observed  on  the  surface  of  the 
Jiquor,  especially  near  the  comers  of  the  vat     5.  Wlien  the  liquor  begins  to  exhale  a 
slight  but  not  disagreeable  odour  of  herbs.     When  the  fermentation  has  proceeded 
too  far,  the  following  phenomena  present  themselves  : — 1.  A  considerable  quantity  oii 
lafge  bubbles  of  air  are  disengaged,  which  burst  at  the  surface,  forming  a  layer  of 
greyish  mucilage.     2.  The  surfiice  of  the  liquor  becomes  covered  with  a  copper- 
coloured  pellicle.     3.  A  heaving  of  the  liquor  in  the  vat  is  observed,  giving  rise  to 
the  disengagement  of  large  greenish  bubbles  which  communicate  a  brownish  colour 
to  the  water.     4.  The  liquor  acquires  a  fetid  smell,  a  strongly  acid  taste,  and  a  soapy 
appearance.     These  phenomena  manifest  themselves  when  the  weather  is  hot,  af^r 
the  fermentation  has  continued  about  12  or  14  hours*     It  then  becomes  impossible  to 
obtain  indigo  of  good  quality,  the  only  product  being  a  black  matter  resembling  wax. 

The  liquor  is  now  run  off  from  the  steeping  vat  into  the  beater,  which  is  a  cistern 
of  about  the  same  dimensions  as  the  former,  but  situated  at  a  rather  lower  level.  Here 
it  is  subjected  to  the  beating  process,  the  object  of  which  is  to  expose  the  reduced 
indigo  to  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  as  well  as  to  promote  the  disengagement  of 
the  carbonic  acid  gas  with  which  the  liquid  is  charged,  and  which  prevents  the  pre- 
cipitation of  the  indigo.  The  beating  is  performed  by  men,  who,  provided  with 
paddles,  agitate  the  liquid  rapidly,  so  as  to  bring  every  part  of  it  successively  into 
contact  with  the  air.  It  is  of  importance  that  this  process  should  be  broken  off  at  the 
right  moment,  for  if  it  be  continued  too  long,  the  grain  formed  at  first  will  redissolve 
and  be  lost.  And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  arrested  before  the  proper  time  has 
arrived,  a  portion  of  the  indigo  will  remain  unprecipitated.    In  order  to  ascertain  in 
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what  state  the  liquor  is,  a  little  of  it  must  be  poured  into  a  drinking  glass  and  mixed 
with  an  etjual  volume  of  clear  water.     If  there  is  formed  round  the  eircumfi-renee  of 
the  glass  a  line  of  a  bluish-green  colour,  the  beating  must  be  continued  ;  but  if  on  the 
contrary  the  liquid  appears  of  a  uniform  brown  colour,  and  if  on  adding  to  it  n  few 
drops  of  clear  lime  water  with  the  finger  the  indigo  precipitates  immediately  in  grains, 
the  process  must  be  arrested.     The  beating  usually  occupies  from  an  hour  and  a  h:ilf 
to  two  hours.     The  liquid  is  now  to  be  well  mixed  with  about  ^^th  of  its  volume  of 
dear  lime  water,  and  allowed  to  rest  until  the  iudigohas  quite  settled.     By  opening 
successively  the  plugs  which  are  placed  at  different  heights  in  the  side  of  the  vessel, 
the  clear  liquor  is  then  drawn  off  in  separate  portions  and  permitted  to  run  away,  care 
being  taken  that  none  of  the  ind  go  is  allowed  to  be  carried  away  with  the 'water. 
By  means  of  an  opening  situated  near  the  bottom  of  the  beating  vat  the  indigo  mixed 
with   water  is  then  run  off',  and   flowing  through  a  canal  is  received  on  a  cloth 
•trainer  or  filter.     This  filter  rests  on  a  round  or  four-cornered  vessel,  the  top  of 
which  is  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  which  is  calh-d  the  diuhlatin. 
When  the  liquid  has  run  through  the  filter,  the  indigo  which  remains  behind  in  a  state 
of  paste  is  mixed  up  again  with  water,  and  the  mixture  is  poured  on  a  canvns  filter  and 
allowed  to  run  immediately  into  the  boiler.   The  refuse  matter,  consisting  of  leaves  of 
the  plant,  &c.,  remains  on  the  canvas,  while  the  indigo  suspended  in  water  runs  through. 
The  boiler  is  a  vessel  with  sides  of  masonry,  and  a  bottom  consisting  of  a  copper  plate 
which  rests  on  iron  bars,  and  is  well  cemented  to  the  sides.     Underneath  the  copper 
plate  is  the  fire-place.     The  top  must  be  covered  with  a  wooden  lid,  consisting  of  two 
flaps  which  are  fixed  to  hinges  at  the  sides  and  meet  together  over  the  top.     At  the 
moment  when  the  mixture  of  indigo  and  water  is  introduced  into  the  boiler,  the  latter 
mast  alrea'ly  be  about  one  third  full  of  hot  water,  the  mixture  being  sufficient  almost 
to  fill  it  entirely.     The  heat  is  now  raised  gradually  to  the  boiling  point,  and  the 
boiling  is  continued  for  about  two  hours.     In  order  to  prevent  the  indigo  frcmi  ad- 
hering to  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  boiler,  the  liquor  must  be  kept  continually  stirred 
with  a  wooden  rake.     The  object  of  the  boiling  is  to  drive  away  all  the  carbonic 
acid  that  may  still  be  present  in  the  li({uor.  to  remove  the  soluble  extractive  matters 
which  would  render  the  indigo  dull  and  impure,  to  prevent  the  fermentiition  or  putre- 
faction of  the  indigo  which  would  otherwise  take  place,  and  lastly,  to  facilitate  the 
subsequent  processes  of  filtering  and  pressing.     The  fire  having  been  removed,  the 
liquor  is  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  and  as  soon  as  the  indigo  has  settled,  the 
snpematant  liquid  is  drawn  off  by  means  of  taps  fixed  in  one  of  the  sides  of  the 
boiler.     The  lowest  tap  is  then  opened,  and  the  indigo  is  run  oft'  with  the  water  and 
received  on  a  filter,  consisting  of  blue  Guinea  cloth  stretched  on  a  frame.     The  first 
portions  of  liquid  which  run  through  are  usually  coloured  with  indigo,  and  must 
therefore  be  caught  in  a  suitable  vessel  and  poured  on  the  filter  again.     As  soon  as 
the  liquid  has  percolated,  the  indigo,  which  is  now  a  compact  paste,  is  removed  from 
the  filter  by  means  of  a  wooden  ladle  and  put  into  a  press,  which  consists  of  a  wooden 
box  pierced  with  holes.     The  press  having  been  lined  with  cloth,  the  indigo  is  put  in, 
the  cloth  is  folded  round  it  as  evenly  as  possible,  a  wooden  lid  is  dropped  on  the 
cloth,  and  the  mass  is  submitted  to  pressure  by  means  of  a  screw,  until  no  more  liquid 
mns  through  at  the  bottom,  which  takes  place  as  soon  as  the  indigo  has  been  retlueed 
to  about  a  third  of  its  original  volume.     The  press  is  then  opened,  the  indigo  is  taken 
out  of  the  cloth,  laid  on  a  table  and  divided  by  means  of  a  knife  into  pieces  of  a  cubical 
shape.     These  cubes  are  then  taken  to  the  drying  shed,  where  they  are  placed  on 
trellises  covered  with  matting  or  very  thin  cloth,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  free  nas-sage  of 
air.     Care  must  he  taken  not  to  dry  them  too  rapidly,  otherwise  the  cakes  would 
crack  and  split  into  fragments,  which  are  then  of  little  commercial  value,  and  it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  protect  them  from  currents  of  dry  air  by  covering  them  with 
canvas  or  Guinea  cloth.     During  the  drying  process,  which  occupies  from  8  to  10 
days,  the  cakes  should  be  turned  several  times.     They  are  then  closely  packed  in 
boxes,  each  box  holding  about  25  kilogrammes.   The  boxes  should  be  lined  with  paper. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  when  the  indigo  is  of  good  quality,  the  volume  of  the  paste 
diminishes  very  little  when  subjected  to  pressure.  If  the  process  of  filtering  takes  up 
much  time  and  the  pressing  is  attended  with  difficulty,  it  may  be  anticipated  that  the 
indigo  will  turn  out  of  bad  quality.  This  may  proceed  from  the  plant  having  been 
overgrown,  or  from  the  maceration  or  the  beating  process  having  been  continued  too 
long,  or  from  the  employment  of  too  large  a  quantity  of  lime  water.  The  difficulty 
experienced  in  pressitig  the  indigo  paste,  and  which  is  often  so  great  as  to  cause  the 
cloth  in  which  it  is  enveloped  to  break,  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  mucilaginous  or 
▼iscons  substance  mixed  with  the  indigo,  which  may  be  removed  by  treating  the  paste 
again  with  boiling  water,  and  repeating  the  operations  of  filtering  and  pressing. 

In  regard  to  the  state  in  which  indigo  exists  in  the  plants  from  which  it  is  derived, 
and  the  nature  of  the  process  by  which  it  is  obtained^  various  opinions  have  beeil 
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eutertaiued  by  chemists.  BerthoUet  in  his  work  on  dyeing  says,  '*  that  the  three  parte 
of  the  process  employed  have  each  a  different  object     In  the  first  a  fermentation  is 
e^tcited,  in  which  the  action  of  the  atmospheric  air  does  not  intervene,  since  an  in* 
flammable  gas  is  evolved.     There  probably  results  from  it  some  change  in  the  com- 
position of  the  colouring  particles  themselves  ;  but  especially  the  separation   or 
destruction  of  a  yellowish  substance,  which  gave  to  the  indigo  a  greenish  tint,  and 
rendered  it  susceptible  of  undergoing  the  chemical  action  of  other  substances.     This 
species  of  fermentation  passes  into  a  destructive  putrefaction,  because  the  indigo  has 
a  composition  analogous  to  that  of  animal  substances.     Hitherto  the  oolonring  par- 
ticles have  preserved  their  liquidity.     In  the  second  operation,  the  action  of  the  air  is 
brought  into  play,  which,  by  combining  with  the  colouring  particles,  deprives  them 
of  their  solubility,  and  gives  them  the  blue  colour.     The  beating  serves,  at  the  same 
timo,  to  dissipate  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  formed  in  the  first  operation,  and  which 
by  its  action  presents  an  obstacle  to  the  combination  of  the  oxygen.     The  separation 
of  this  acid  is  promoted  by  the  addition  of  lime ;  but  if  an  excess  be  introduced,  it 
counteracts  the  free  combination  of  the  oxygen.     The  third  part  of  the  process  has 
fur  its  objects :  the  deposition  of  the  colouring  matter,  become  insoluble  by  combina- 
tion with  oxygen,  its  separation  from  foreign  substances,  and  its  desiccation,  which 
gives  it  more  or  less  hardness,  whence  its  appearance  varies."    De  Cossigny  was  of 
opinion  that  volatile  alkali  was  the  agent  by  which  the  colouring  matter  was  ex- 
tracted from  the  plant  and  held  in  solution  until  volatilised  by  the  agitation  process. 
Roxburgh  concluded  from  his  experiments,  **  that  the  indigo  plants  contain  only  the 
base  of  the  colour,  which  is  naturally  green  ;  that  much  carbonic  acid  is  disengaged 
daring  its  extrication*  from  the  leaves ;  that  the  carbonic  acid  is  the  agent  whereby  it 
is  probably  extracted  and  kept  dissolved  ;  that  ammonia  is  not  formed  daring  the 
process  ;  that  the  use  of  the  alkalies  employed  is  to  destroy  the  attraction  between  the 
base  and  the  carbonic  acid ;  and  that  the  vegetable  base  being  thereby  set  at  liberty, 
combines  with  some  colouring  principle  from  the  atmosphere,  forming  therewith  a 
coloured  insoluble  fecula,  which  falls  to  the  bottom  and  constitutes  indigo." 

Chevreul,   who   was  the  first  chemist  of  any   eminence  to  examine  the  indigo- 
bearing  plants  and  their  constituents,  inferred  from  his  analyses  of  the  Isatis  tinctoria 
and  the  indigofera  anil,  that  these  plants  contain  indigo  in  the  white  or  reduced  state, 
in  the  same  state  in  which  it  exists  in  the  indigo  vat ;  that  in  this  state  it  is  held  in  so- 
lution by  the  vegetable  juices,  and  that  when  the  solution  is  removed  from  the  plant, 
it  is  converted  by  the  action  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen  into  indigo-blue.     Giobert, 
fVom  an  examination  of  the  Isatis  tinctoria,  drew  the  following  conclusions: —  1.  In- 
digo-blue does  not  pre-exist  in  the  plant,  but  is  formed  during  the  operations  by 
means  of  which  we  believe  it  to  be  extracted.    2.  There  exists  in  a  small  number  of 
plants  a  peculiar  principle,  different  from  all  the  known  proximate  constituents  of 
plants,  and  which  has  the  property  of  being  convertible  into  indigo;  this  principle 
may  be  called  indigogene,     3.  This  principle  differs  from  indigo  in  containing  an  ex- 
cess of  carbon,  of  which  it  loses  a  portion,  in  passing  into  the  state  of  indigo-blue,  by 
the  action  of  a  small  quantity  of  oxygen  which  it  takes  up.    4.  The  loss  of  this 
portion  of  carbon  must  be  attributed  to  its  undergoing  combustion,  and  being  con- 
verted into  carbonic  acid.     5.  It  differs  in  its  properties  from  common  indigo  in  being 
colourless  and  soluble  in  water,  and  by  its  greater  combustibility,  which  causes  it  to 
undergo  spontaneous  combustion   at  the  ordinary   temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 
6.  Its  combustibility  is  enhanced  by  heat  and  by  combination  with  alkalies,  especially 
lime  ;  it  is  diminished  by  the  action  of  all  acids,  even  carbonic  acid.     About  the  year 
1839,  the  Pylogonum  tinctorium^  an  indigo- bearing  plant  indigenous  to  China,  became  the 
subject  of  a  series  of  investigations  by  several  French  chemists,  chiefly  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  whether  this  plant,  if  grown  in  France,  could  be  advantageously  employed  in 
the  preparation  of  a  dyeing  material  as  a  substitute  for  foreign  indigo.    Baudrimont  and 
Pelletier,  after  an  examination  of  this  plant,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  indigo 
is  contained  in  it  as  reduced  indigo,  in  the  same  state  as  it  is  in  woad,  according  to 
ChevreuL     Robiquet,  Colin,  Turpin,  and  Joly,  on  the  other  hand,  expressed  a  very 
decided  conviction  that  indigo-bliie  pre-exists  in  the  plant,  but  not  in  a  free  state; 
that  it  is  combined  with  some  organic  substance  or  substances,  which  render  it  soluble 
in  water,  ether  and  alcohol ;  and  that  the  operation  of  potent  agencies  is  requisite  in 
order  to  destroy  this  combination  and  set  the  indigo  at  liberty.     The  explanation  of 
Chevreul,  proceeding  from  an  authority  of  such  eminence,  and  being  the  simplest, 
has  been  adopted  by  most  chemists.     Nevertheless  there  are  oljections  to  it  which 
render  it  inadmissible.     Reduced  indigo  is  a  body  which  is  only  soluble  in  alkalies, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  be  contained  as  such  in  the  juice  of  indigo  plants,  which  is 
mostly  acid.     As  it  also  takes  up  oxygen  with  the  greatest  avidity,  and  is  converted 
into  indigo-blue,  it  is  difiicult  to  conceive  how  the  whole  of  it  can  be  preserved  in  a 
colourless  state  in  the  cells  of  plants,  in  which  it  must  occasionally  come  in  contact 
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with  the  oxygen  eliminated  by  the  vegetable  organism.  If  these  plants  contained 
redaced  indigo,  the  juice  onght,  moreover,  to  turn  blue  the  moment  it  became  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere,  which  is  not  always  the  case.  The  necessity  for  a  long  process  of 
fermentation  in  order  to  obtain  the  colouring  matter  would  also  not  be  very  apparent, 
the  mere  contact  with  oxygen  being,  it  might  be  supposed,  all  that  was  necessary  fur 
the  purpose.  The  facility  with  which  the  indigo-blue  is  destroyed  if  the  process  of 
fermentation  is  carried  too  far,  is  also  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that  it  is  con- 
tained in  plants  either  as  such,  or  in  a  de-oxidised  state,  since  indigo-blue  is  a  body 
not  easily  decomposed,  except  by  very  powerful  agents. 

In  order  to  throw  some  light  on  this  subject,  an  investigation  was  undertaken  by 
Schanck  into  the  state  in  which  indigo-blue  exists  in  the  Isatis  tinctoria,  or  common 
woad,  which  is  the  only  plant  indigenons  to  Europe  that  yields  any  considerable 
quantity  of  the  colouring  matter.  Schunck  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  that  plant  a 
substance  of  very  peculiar  properties,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Indican,  This 
substance  has  the  appearance  of  a  yellow  or  light  brown  transparent  syrup.  It  has 
a  bitter  taste.  It  is  very  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol*  and  ether ;  its  solutions  are 
yellow  and  have  an  acid  reaction.  Its  compounds  with  bases  are  yellow.  When  its 
watery  solution  is  mixed  with  a  strong  acid,  such  as  muriatic  or  sulphuric  acid,  no 
change  takes  place  at  first,  but  on  leaving  the  solution  to  stand,  or  on  heating  it,  it 
beeomes  blue  and  opalescent,  then  acquires  a  purple  colour,  and  at  length  deposits  a 
quantity  of  purplish-blue  flocks,  which  are  quite  insoluble  in  water.  These  flocks 
consist  for  the  most  part  of  indigo-blue,  but  they  contain  also  a  red  colouring  matter 
and  scTcral  brown  substances  of  a  resinous  nature.  The  supernatant  liquid  contains 
a  peculiar  kind  of  sugar,  and  on  being  distilled,  yields  carbonic,  formic,  and  acetic 
acids.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  plant  does  not  contain  indigo- blue  ready  formed 
either  in  the  blue  or  colourless  state,  that  the  latter  exists  in  the  vegetable  juice  in  a 
state  of  combination  with  sugar,  forming  a  compound  of  that  peculiar  class  known  to 
chemists  as  glucosides.  This  compound  is  readily  dissolved  by  water,  and  the  indigo- 
blue  may  then  be  liberated  and  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  means  of  acids,  and 
probably  also  by  other  agents,  but  the  simultaneous  action  of  oxygen  is  not  necessary 
duiing  the  process  of  decomposition,  which  the  compound  undergoes  in  yielding  in- 
digo-blue. Now  if,  as  seems  probable,  the  various  species  of  indigofera  contain  indi- 
can or  some  similar  substance,  the  phenomena  which  take  place  during  the  process  of 
manufacturing  indigo  may  easily  be  explained.  During  the  steeping  process  the 
indican  is  dissolved,  and  in  consequence  of  the  fermentation  which  then  takes  place 
in  the  liquor  it  is  decomposed  into  indigo-blue  and  sugar.  The  former  would  then  be 
precipitated,  but  since  ammonia  is,  according  to  most  authors,  evolved  at  the  same 
time,  the  indigo-blue  is,  by  the  simultaneous  action  of  the  alkali  and  the  sugar,  or  other 
organic  matters  contained  in  the  liquid,  reduced  and  dissolved,  forming  a  true  indigo 
Tat,  from  which  the  colouriog  matter  is  afterwards  precipitated  by  the  combined 
action  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen  and  the  lime,  during  the  beating  process.  Accord- 
ing to  Schunck,  two  distinct  periods  may  be  observed  in  the  decomposition  of  indican. 
During  the  first  period,  indigo- blue  is  the  chief  product  of  decomposition;  during 
the  second,  the  red  and  brown  resinous  matters  make  their  appearance  with  very 
little  indigo-blue.  The  formation  of  carbonic,  acetic,  and  formic  acids  is,  according  to 
Schnnck,  dependent  on  that  of  the  brown  resinous  matters.  It  would  appear,  therefore, 
that  the  copious  disengagement  of  carbonic  acid,  as  well  as  the  acid  taste,  attributed 
to  acetic  acid,  sometimes  observed  during  the  manufacture  of  indigo,  are  phenomena 
which  indicate  the  formation,  not  of  indigo-bluc,  but  of  other  substances,  which  may 
prove  very  injurious  to  the  quality  of  the  indigo.  These  substances  being  soluble  in 
alkalies,  but  insoluble  in  water,  are  precipitated,  as  soon  as  the  liquid  loses  the  alka- 
line reaction  which  it  possesses  at  the  commencement,  and  becomes  acid.  Though 
indigo-blue  is  a  body  of  very  stable  character,  not  easily  decomposed  when  once  formed, 
except  by  potent  agencies,  still  the  a&sertion  of  Ptrottet  and  others,  that  '*  nothing  is 
more  fugitive  and  more  liable  to  be  acted  on  by  destructive  agencies,  than  the  colour- 
ing principle  of  the  indigoferse,"  will  be  easily  understood  when  the  following  facts, 
mentioned  by  Schunck,  are  taken  into  consideration.  If  a  watery  solution  of  indican, 
this  indigo* producing  body,  be  boiled  for  some  time,  it  then  yields  by  decomposition, 
not  a  trace  of  indigo-blue,  but  only  indigo  red,  and  if  it  be  boiled  with  the  addition  of 
alkalies,  it  then  gives  neither  indigo-blue  nor  indigo-red,  but  only  the  brown  resinous 
matters  before  mentioned.  The  mere  action  of  alkalies  is  therefore  sufficient  to  cause 
the  molecules,  which  would  otherwise  have  gone  to  form  indigo-blue,  to  arrange  them- 
selves in  a  totally  different  manner  and  yield  products  which  bear  vary  little  resem- 
blance to  it  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  one  of  the  chief  objects  to  be  kept  in  view 
by  the  manufacturer  of  indigo,  is  the  proper  regulation  of  the  process  of  fermentation, 
BO  as  to  prevent  the  formation  of  the  other  products,  which  take  the  place  of  indigo* 
blue,  and  are  formed  at  its  expense. 
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TVs  Mif<>  cf  t0$mKmtitt^  ocesn  I2:  }•>«»,  vLkk  ire 
*M  %Si  rTT»r%%\Mt  f'/nenu  Tk«l^  p>iH«  are  £rxB  axad  dry. 
ttir<  V';ft^4oIl  «ftd  €aniij.  It  is  MOietzaMS  iixbtcr, 
IMLA  vaiur,  tsiif  ^iftrrrs^^  dpf^eading  00  xtt  brag 
imi^ntM^  M  vdl  M  cf^jQ  liie  trat2DC«t  of  hi 
4tjm%  oprrvtwot.  lu  «oioor  if  Uae  of  different  ihadef ;  as  Bgfat-blae,  parp&iak- 
biiK,  er^^^r^'bioe.  sad  Uaekkh-bioe.  On  btng  robbed  vitb  tke  aafl. 
kard  U/dy,  it  aMOflMsi  tiM  loitre  and  bne  of  copf«r.  It  is  nsaailj  a  iHmnp 
bot  it  f>e«a«iottaIl^  e^cmtaios  graics  of  and  or  other  fcMYign  bodies;  and 
yrta^iUU  iocqnalitMS  of  o^^l^^or.  It  is  frcqoentlj  foil  of  ■■■II  carities;  vki^  proceeds 
frttm  tb«  drjing  proeess  haviDg  been  eondnctod  too  ra|Mdlj,  and  it  is  ako  coyefcd  at 
times  vicb  a  vbitiftb  inatt«r  eoosistio^  of  mould.  It  var>s  Ttrr  mncb  in  consastesej^ 
lieing  ViOMrf  ifiMM  4rj,  bard,  and  compact,  wbilst  sometimes  it  b  casilj  broken  into  tka 
fUt  pM-ees.  ItMliiro  is  deroid  of  smell  and  taste.  When  applied  to  tbe  tongne,  bov- 
evirr,  it  nAh»nre%  sligfatl j,  in  consequence  of  tbe  propertj  which  it  possesses  of  rapidly 
at  §tfrhitig  moitunr,  a  prop<'ftj  vbich  is  often  had  recoorse  to  in  order  to  ascertmin  its 
qiialitj.  When  throvo  on  red  h^it  coals  it  jields  rapours  of  a  deep  porple  coloor, 
which,  vh'Ti  eoDdeos<<l  tm  cold  bodies,  gire  shining  neiedles  hsTing  a  eopperj  lustre. 
It  in  in«olubl<;  in  water,  cold  alcohol,  ether,  moriatic  acid,  dilote  nlpharie  acid,  eold 
etlMrr'-al  and  fat  oils ;  but  briilin^  alcohol  and  oils  dissolve  a  little  of  it,  which  they 
dep^^it  on  co'iling.     ('rettntfU  has  the  property  of  dissolving  indigo. 

Indigo  varies  very  much  iu  quality,  hot  it  requires  moch  discriminatioo  in  order  to 
jtidg*;  fairly  of  th«  quality  of  any  sample  from  mere  inspection  and  application  of  the 
Uffttn  u«ft4lly  employed  by  dealers.  A  cake  of  indigo  being  broken,  and  the  nail  or 
th<*  edge  (tf  a  shillmg  l/eing  passed  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  pressure  over  the  firac- 
tured  part,  a  fine  oppery  streak  will  be  produced  if  the  indigo  is  good.  If  the  indigo 
furrows  up  on  each  side  of  the  nail,  it  is  weak  and  bad,  and  if  the  coppery  streak  be  not 
rtry  bright  it  is  not  considered  good.  When  a  piece  of  indigo  is  broken  the  fracture 
shotild  be  htdd  up  to  the  sun,  and,  if  it  has  not  been  well  strained  from  the  dross, 
fmrticles  of  sand  will  be  seen  glistening  in  the  sun-light.  The  outside  or  coat  should 
also  In*  as  free  from  sand  as  possible.  When  the  squares  are  broken  in  the  chests  the 
indigo  f«'tchcs  a  low  price,  and  if  it  is  very  much  crushed  it  is  only  bought  by  the 
consumiTS  for  immediate  use.  The  methods  employed  for  ascertaining  the  true  amount 
of  colouring  matter  in  any  sample  of  indigo  will  be  described  below. 

Indigo  is  generally  claflsifiorl  according  to  the  various  countries  from  which  it  is 
obtained.  The  principal  kinds  arc  the  following  :  —  Bengal,  Oude,  Madras,  Manilla, 
Java,  Kgyptian,  (iiiaternala,  Caraccas,  and  Mexican. 

At  the  firesi'nt  day  the  finest  qualities  of  indigo  are  obtained  from  Bengal,  the  pro- 
duce of  that  country  liaving  now  taken  the  place  in  public  estimation  which  was  once 
o<*cupied  hy  that  of  the  Spanish  colonies.  The  export  of  indigo  from  Bengal,  which 
in  lHri3  amounted  to  120,000  maunds  (of  74  lbs.  10  oz.),  would  require  for  its  culture 
about  l,0'i5,000  acres,  and  an  annual  expenditure  of  1,300,000/.  Of  this  extent  of 
land  alM)ut  Ad0,000  acres  is  believed  to  be  included  in  the  Lower  Provinces,  and  con- 
sists chiefly  of  alluvial  land  rescued  from  the  rivers.  The  best  qualities  of  Bengal 
indigo  are  manufactured  in  the  Jessore  and  Kishenaghaur  districts,  but  each  district 
produces  a  quality  peculiar  to  itself,  and  differences  of  a  less  striking  character  may 
be  perceived  in  the  j)roducc  of  different  factories.  The  Bengal  indigo,  when  packed 
in  cheNts,  consists  of  four  principal  qualities,  viz.,  the  blue,  purple,  violet,  and  copper. 
Hut  these  kinds,  by  passing  over  into  one  another,  produce  a  number  of  intermediate 
vnrietieH,  such  as  purply  blue,  blue  and  violet,  purply  violet,  &c.  The  various  quali- 
ties would,  therefore,  be  distinguished  as  follows  : —  1.  Blue.  2.  Blue  and  violet 
3.  Purple.  4.  Purple  and  violet.  5.  Violet.  6.  Violet  and  copper.  7.  Copper. 
Thc\  leudinff  I^ondon  brokers,  however,  classify  Bengal  indigo  into  the  following 
grades  :  —  flue  bhie.  fine  purple  and  violet,  fine  red  and  violet,  good  purple  and  violet, 
middling  violet,  middling  defective,  consuming  fine,  middling  and  good,  ordinary, 
onlinnry  and  lean  trash.  The  finest  qualities  of  Bengal  indigo  present  the  following 
characteristics.  They  consist  of  cubical  pieces,  are  light,  brittle,  of  a  clean  fracture, 
soft  to  the  touch,  of  a  fine  bright  blue  colour,  porous,  and  adhering  to  the  tongue.  The 
lower  qualities  have  a  duller  colour,  assume  more  and  more  of  a  reddi^  tinge,  arc 
heavier,  more  compact,  and  less  easily  broken. 

The  indigo  fh>m  the  upper  provinces  of  India  comes  chiefly  from  Tyroot,  Oude, 
and  lU^nares.     It  is  inferior  to  Bengal  indigo. 

Of  Madras  indigo  there  arc  two  kinds,  via.  :  I.  Dry  leaf,  made  from  dry  stacked 
leaves  t  and  3.  Kurptih,  which  is  manufactured  from  the  wet  leaf  in  the  same  way  as 
Bengal  indiga  The  latter  has  only  come  into  use  since  1830.  Both  are  of  inferior 
quality  to  IWngal  indigo. 

The  Manilla  indigiK^s  present  the  marks  of  tho  rushes  upon  which  they  have  been 
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dried.  The  pieces  are  either  cubical,  or  flat  and  square,  or  of  irregular  shape.  The 
quality  is  very  uneqtial.  Java  indigo  occurs  in  flat,  square,  or  lozenge-shaped  masses, 
the  quality  approaching  that  of  Bengal.  Both  these  kinds  are  consumed  chiefly  on 
the  c<intinent  of  Europe. 

Guatemala  indigo  is  imported  into  this  country  in  serous  or  hide  wrappers,  each 
containing  about  150  lbs.  net  It  occurs  in  small  irregular  pieces,  which  are  more 
(ir  less  brittle,  compact,  lighter  than  water,  and  of  a  bright  blue  colour  with  an  occa- 
sional tinge  of  violet.  There  are  three  kinds  of  Guatemala  indigo,  tIz.  :  1.  Flores, 
which  is  the  best,  and  approaches  in  quality,  that  of  the  flner  Bengal  indigoes  ;  2. 
Sobres;  and  3.  Cortes,  which  is  the  lowest  in  quality,  being  heavy,  difficult  to  break, 
and  of  a  coppery- red  colour.  Of  the  first  kind  very  little  now  reaches  the  market. 
The  indigo  of  Caraccas  is,  generally  speaking,  inferior  to  that  of  Guatemala. 

The  manufacture  of  indigo  was  formerly  carried  on  in  St.  Domingo,  but  has  for 
tome  time  been  entirely  abandoned. 

The  indigo  of  commerce,  even  when  not  adulterated,  is  a  mixture  of  different 
matters.  When  it  is  heated  in  a  state  of  fine  powder  to  212°  F.  it  loses  from  5  to  10 
per  cent,  in  weight,  the  loss  consisting  of  water.  When  the  dry  powder  is  heated  in 
a  crucible,  a  great  part  of  it  bums  away,  and  there  is  left  at  last  a  greyish  ash,  con- 
sisting of  the  carbonates  and  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  sulphate  of  lime,  alu- 
mina, oxide  of  iron,  clay,  and  sand.  These  matters  are  partly  derived  from  the  plant, 
partly  from  the  lime  and  the  impurities  of  the  water  employed  in  the  manufacture. 
The  quantity  of  inorganic  matter  contained  in  ordinary  indigo  varies  very  much.  In 
the  better  qualities  it  amounts  on  an  average  to  about  10  per  cent  of  the  weight ; 
whilst  in  the  inferior  qualities,  especially  of  Madras  indigo,  it  often  rises  to  between 
30  and  40  per  cent  The  organic  portion  of  the  indigo,  or  that  which  is  dissipated 
when  indigo  is  heated,  also  consists  of  several  different  substances. 

By  treating  indigo  with  various  solvents,  Berzelius  obtained,  besides  indigo-blue,  the 
true  colouring  matter  of  indigo,  three  other  bodies,  viz.  indigo-yluten^  indigo-brown^  and 
indtgo-redf  which  seem  to  be  contained  in  various  proportions  in  all  kinds  of  indigo. 
Indigo-gluten  is  obtained  by  treating  indigo  with  dilute  sulphuric,  muriatic,  or  acetic 
ftcid,  and  then  with  boiling  water.  It  is  lefl  on  evaporation  of  its  solutions  as  a  yellow 
transparent  extract,  which  is  soluble  in  spirits  of  wine,  and  easily  soluble  in  water, 
more  difficultly  in  acid  liquids.  Its  taste  is  like  that  of  extract  of  meat.  It  yiiOds  by 
dry  distillation  much  ammonia  and  a  fetid  oil,  and  behaves  in  most  respects  like  vege- 
table gluten.  On  treating  the  indigo,  after  being  freed  from  the  indigo-gluten,  with  hot 
strong  caustic  Ije,  the  indigo-brown  together  with  a  little  indigo-blue  dissolves, 
forming  a  dark  brown,  almost  black  solution,  from  which  the  indigo-brown  af\er  fil- 
tration fVom  the  portion  insoluble  in  alkali  is  precipitated  by  means  of  acid.  After 
being  purified,  indigo-brown  has  the  appearance  of  a  dark  brown  transparent  resin, 
which  is  almost  ta.steless  and  quite  neutral.  By  dry  distillation  it  affords  ammonia  and 
empyreumatic  oil.  It  is  decomposed  by  nitric  acid  and  chlorine.  It  combines  both 
with  acids  and  bases.  Its  compounds  with  alkalies  are  dark  brown,  and  easily  soluble 
in  water.  The  compound  with  baryta  is  not  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  that  with 
lime  is  insoluble.  By  boiling  the  alkaline  compounds  with  lime  in  excess  the  indigo. 
brown  may  be  separated  and  rendered  insoluble.  The  green  substance  obtained  by 
Chevreul  from  indigo  seems  to  have  been  a  compound  of  indigo-brown  with  ammonia 
containing  a  little  indigo-blue,  either  in  a  state  of  combination  or  mechanically  inter- 
mingled. Indigo-brown  seems  to  bear  a  great  resemblance  in  many  of  its  properties  to 
the  brown  resinous  substances  obtained  by  Schunck  in  the  decomposition  of  indican  >%ith 
acids.  From  its  constant  occurrence  in  all  kinds  of  indigo,  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  is 
not  a  mere  accidental  impurity,  hut  stands  in  some  unknown  relation  to  indigo-blue.  As 
long,  however,  as  its  origin  and  composition  arc  unknown,  this  must  remain  a  mere 
supposition.  After  the  removal  of  the  indigo-gluten  and  indigo-brown,  the  indigo  is 
exhausted  with  boiling  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0*83.  A  dark  red  solution  is  obtained, 
which  is  filtered  and  distilled,  when  the  indigo-red  contained  in  it  is  deposited  as  a 
blackish  brown  powder,  which  is  quite  insoluble  both  in  water  and  in  alkaline  liquids. 
Indigo-red,  according  to  Berzelius,  is  amorphous,  but  by  distillation  in  vacuo  yields  a 
white  crystalline  sublimate,  as  well  as  unchanged  indigo-red.  Concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  dissolves  it,  forming  a  dark  yellow  solution,  which  deposits  nothing  on  being  mixed 
with  water ;  the  diluted  solution  is  rendered  colourless  by  wool,  which  at  the  same  time 
acquires  a  dirty  yellowish-brown  or  red  colour.  The  description  given  by  Berzelius 
leaves  it  doubtful  whether  the  indigo- red  obtained  by  him  from  indigo  was  a  pure 
Dnmixed  substance.  From  the  leaves  of  the  indigoferro,  as  well  as  from  those  of  the 
Isatis  tincloria,  a  substance  may,  according  to  Schunck,  be  extracted  which  has  re- 
ceived from  him  the  name  of  indiruhiney  but  which  seems  to  be  merely  indigo-red  in  a 
state  of  purity.  This  substance  has,  according  to  Schunck,  the  following  properties  : 
h  crystallises  in  small  silky  needles  of  a  brownish-purple  colour,  which  v  hen  rubbed 
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with  a  hard  bodj  show  »  slight  bronze-like  lastre.    When  carefulljr  heated  it  may  be 
entirely  Yolatilised,  yielding  a  yellowish-red  vapour,  which  condenses  in  the  form  oflong 
plum-coloured  needles,  having  a  slight  metallic  lustre.     It  dissolves  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  solution  of  a  beautiful  parple  colour,  which  when  dilated 
with  water  yields  no  deposit  and  then  imparts  a  fine  purple  colour  to  cotton,  wooI«  and 
silk.     It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  boiling  alcohol  with  a  splendid  parple 
colour.     It  is  insoluble  in  alkalies,  but  dissolves  when  exposed  to  the  combined  action 
of  alkalies  and  reducing  agents,  just  as  indigo-blue  does,  forming  a  solution  from 
which  it  is  again  precipitated  on  exposure  to  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.     This 
solution  dyes  cotton  purple.     In  most  of  its  properties  this  body  bears  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  indigo-blue,  and  the  composition  of  the  two  is  identical. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  these  various  substances  or  impurities  with  which 
indigo-blue  is  associated  produce  any  effect  in  the  dyeing  process  on  cotton.  In  a 
memoir  by  Schwarzenberg,  to  which  a  prize  was  awarded  by  the  Societe  Industrielle 
de  Mulhouse,  the  author  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  neither  indigo-gluten,  indigo- 
brown,  nor  indigo-red  gives  rise  to  any  appreciable  effect  when  added  to  an  indigo  vat 
prepared  with  pure  indigo-blue.  Nevertheless  differences  are  observable  in  dyeing  with 
different  kinds  of  indigo,  which  can  only  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  some- 
thing besides  indigo-blue  takes  part  in  the  process.  In  the  ordinary  blue  vat,  made 
with  coppiras  and  lime,  any  effect  which  might  be  produced  in  dyeing,  by  the  indigo- 
brown  is  neutralised  by  the  lime,  which  forms  with  it  an  insoluble  compound.  Indigo- 
red,  however,  dissolves,  as  mentioned  above,  in  contact  with  alkalies  and  reducing 
agents,  and  the  solution  imparts  a  purple  colour  to  cotton.  In  the  ordinary  indigo 
vat  itA  presence  may  be  detected  by  precipitating  a  portion  of  the  liquor,  and  treating 
the  precipitate  with  boiling  alcohol,  which  then  usually  acquires  a  red  colour.  It  is 
possible,  therefore,  that  a  small  part  of  the  effect  produced  in  dyeing  with  indigo  may- 
be due  to  indigo-red. 

I'hat  portion  of  the  indigo  which  remains  after  treatment  with  acid,  alkali,  and 
alcohol  consists  essentially  of  indigo- blue,  the  true  colouring  matter  of  indigo,  mixed, 
however,  with  sand,  earthy  particles,  and  other  impurities.  In  order  to  purify  it,  the 
residue,  while  still  moist,  is  to  be  mixed  with  lime,  the  quantity  of  which  must  amount 
to  twice  the  weight  of  the  crude  indigo,  and  which  has  been  previously  slaked  with 
water.  The  mixture  is  then  put  into  a  bottle  capable  of  holding  about  150  times 
its  volume  of  water,  and  the  bottle  is  filled  up  with  boiling  water  and  shaken.  A 
quantity  of  finely  powdered  protosulphate  of  iron,  amounting  to  I  of  the  weight  of 
the  lime  is  then  added,  the  bottle  is  closed  with  a  stopper,  well  shaken,  and  left 
to  stand  for  several  hours  in  a  warm  place.  The  mass  gradually  becomes  green,  and 
the  indigo-blue  is  then  converted  by  the  precipitated  protoxide  of  iron  into  reduced 
indigo,  which  dissolves  in  the  excess  of  lime,  forming  a  deep  yellow  solution.  This 
solution  when  clear  is  poured  off  from  the  deposit  into  a  vessel  containing  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  dilute  muriatic  acid  to  supersaturate  the  whole  of  the  lime.  The  reduced 
indigo  which  is  precipitated  in  greyish -white  flocks,  is  agitated  with  water  until  it  has 
become  blue,  and  the  regenerated  indigo-blue  is  collected  on  a  filter  and  washed  with 
water,  in  order  to  remove  the  chloride  of  calcium  and  excess  of  muriatic  acid.  The 
following  method  of  obtaining  pure  indigo-blue  has  been  recommended  by  Fritzsche  : 
4  oz.  of  crude  indigo  and  the  same  weight  of  grape  sugar  are  put  into  a  bottle  capable 
of  holding  12  lbs.  of  water;  a  solution  of  6  oz.  of  concentrated  caustic  soda  lye  in 
alcohol  is  then  added,  after  which  the  bottle  is  filled  with  hot  spirits  of  wine  of  75  per 
cent. ,  and  the  whole  is  left  to  itself  for  some  time.  The  liquid  becomes  at  first  wine-red, 
then  yellow,  and  on  being  filtered  and  left  exposed  to  the  air,  deposits  the  indigo-blue 
in  small  crystalline  scales,  which  are  to  be  filtered  off  and  washed  at  first  with  alcohol, 
a  id  then  with  water. 

Pure  indigo-blue  has  the  following  properties :  —Its  colour  is  dark  blue  inclining  to 
purple.  M'ben  rubbed  with  a  hard  body  it  assimies  a  bright  coppery  lustre.  It  has 
neither  taste  nor  smell,  possesses  neither  acid  nor  basic  properties,  and  belongs,  as 
regards  its  chemical  affinities,  to  the  class  of  indifferent  substances.  Its  specific  gravity- 
is  1  '50.  When  heated  in  the  open  air  it  melts,  boils,  and  burns  with  a  smoky  flame, 
leaving  a  carbonaceous  residue.  But  when  it  is  heated  in  a  vessel  partially  closed,  or 
in  vacuo,  it  begins  to  evolve  at  a  temperature  of  about  550**  F.  a  violet  coloured 
vapour,  which  condenses  on  the  colder  parts  of  the  apparatus  in  the  form  of  long 
cr^'stalline  needles,  which  are  blue  by  transmitted  light,  but  exhibit  by  reflected  light 
a  beautiful  coppery  lustre.  These  needles  are  unchanged  indigo-blue.  A  great 
portion  of  the  indigo-blue  is  however  decomposed  during  the  heating  process.  Indigo- 
blue  is  insoluble  in  water,  alkalies,  and  dilute  acids.  Boiling  alcohol  and  boiling  oil 
of  turpentine  dissolve  a  minute  quantity  of  it,  and  deposit  it  again  on  cooling.  Fixed 
o\U  also  dissolve  a  little  of  it  at  a  heat  exceeding  that  of  boiling  water,  yielding  blue 
"Eolations,  the  colour  of  which,  when  the  heat  is  further  increased,  changes,  according 
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to  BIr.  Cnim,  first  to  crimson  and  then  to  orange.  By  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  and 
chromic  acids  indigo-blue  is  decomposed  and  converted  into  iaatiney  a  body  soluble  in 
wmter  and  crystallising  in  red  needles.  Chlorine  also  decomposes  indigo-blue, 
changing  it  into  cMorisatine,  a  substance  having  properties  very  similar  to  those  of 
iaatine.  Both  isatine  and  chlorisatine  afford  ivitb  different  reagents  a  great  number 
of  products  of  decomposition,  none  of  which  have,  however,  as  yet  found  any  applica- 
tion in  the  arts.  By  the  long  continued  action  of  boiling  nitric  acid  indigo-blue  is 
converted,  first  into  indigotic  acid,  a  white  crystalline  acid,  and  then  into  nitropicric 
acid,  which  is  yellow  and  crystallised.  The  latter  is  sometimes  employed  for  impart- 
ing a  yellow  colour  to  silk  and  wool,  but  it  is  generally  prepared  from  cheaper 
materials  than  indigo- blue.  The  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  on  indigo- 
blae  is  very  remarkable.  When  the  acid  is  poured  on  the  pure  substance  and  gently 
heated  it  acquires  in  the  first  instance  a  green  colour,  which  changes  after  some  time 
to  blue.  No  gas  of  any  kind  is  evolved.  When  however  crude  indigo  is  employed, 
there  is  a  perceptible  disengagement  of  sulphurous  acid,  resulting  from  the  action  of 
the  sulphuric  acid  on  the  impurities  of  the  indigo,  such  as  the  indigo-gluten,  &c. 
On  adding  water,  a  solution  of  a  beautiful  deep  blue  colour  is  obtained.  The  filtered 
liquid  contains  a  peculiar  acid,  to  which  the  names  of  indigo- sulphuric ^  sulphindiyolic, 
tmphindylic,  or  caruleo-sulphuric  acid  have  been  applied. 

This  acid  is  a  so-called  double  acid.  It  contains  indigo-blue  and  sulphuric  acid,  but 
in  such  a  peculiar  state  of  combination,  that  neither  of  the  two  constituents  can  be 
detected  by  ordinary  re-agents,  nor  again  eliminated  as  such  from  the  compound- 
It  combines  with  bases,  without  either  of  the  two  constituents  separating.  The  com- 
pounds are  called  indigo-sulphates,  and  are,  like  the  acid,  of  a  dark  blue  colour. 
When  the  solution  of  indigo-blue  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  diluted  with  water, 
there  is  usually  formed  a  small  quantity  of  a  dark  blue  flocculent  precipitate,  which  is  the 
phenicine  of  Mr.  Crum,  or  the  indigo-purple  of  Berzelius.  It  is  a  compound  of  indigo- 
blue  with  sulphuric  acid,  containing  less  of  the  latter  than  indigo- sulphuric  acid.  It 
is  always  formed  when  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  employed  is  not  more  than 
eight  times  that  of  the  indigo-blue,  or  when  the  action  of  the  acid  on  the  latter  has  con- 
tinued for  only  a  short  time.  By  heating  it  with  an  excess  of  acid  it  is  changed  into 
indigo- sulphuric  acid.  Though  soluble  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  insoluble 
in  the  dilute  acid,  and  hence  is  precipitated  on  the  addition  of  water.  On  filtering 
and  washing,  however,  it  begins  to  dissolve,  as  soon  as  the  free  sulphuric  acid  has 
been  removed,  and  may  then  be  completely  dissolved  by  pure  water.  The  solution 
has  a  blue  colour,  just  like  that  of  indigo-sulphuric  acid.  Its  compounds  with  bases 
have  a  blue  colour  with  a  purplish  tinge.  The  blue  acid  liquid  filtered  from  the  in- 
digo-purple on  being  supersaturated  with  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda,  deposits  a  dark 
blue  powder,  which  consists  of  the  indigo-sulphate  of  potash  or  soda.  These  compounds 
are  insoluble  in  water  containing  a  large  quantity  of  neutral  salts,  and  are  therefore 
precipitated  when  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  neutralised  by  carbonate  of  potash 
or  soda.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  sulphate  of  potash  or  soda  has  been  removed  by 
washing,  the  indigo-sulphate  may  be  dissolved  in  pure  water,  yielding  a  dark-blue 
solution.  The  indigo-sulphates  of  the  alkalies  may  also  be  prepared  by  steeping 
wool,  previously  well  cleaned,  into  the  solution  in  sulphuric  acid.  The  wool  takes  up 
the  colour,  becoming  of  a  dark  blue  colour,  and  after  having  been  well  washed  with 
water,  in  order  to  remove  the  excess  of  acid  as  well  as  the  impurities  which  are 
always  present  in  the  solution  when  crude  indigo  has  been  employed,  is  treated  with 
carbonate  of  potash,  soda,  or  ammonia,  which  separate  the  acid  from  the  wool,  and 
produce  blue  solutions  containing  the  salts  of  the  respective  bases.  The  indigo- 
sulphates  of  the  earths  and  metallic  oxides,  which  are  mostly  insoluble  blue  powders, 
may  be  obtained  from  the  alkaline  salts  by  double  decomposition.  By  an  excess  of 
caustic  alkali,  iudigo- sulphuric  acid  is  immediately  decomposed,  giving  a  yellow 
solution,  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  acid  again.  By  means  of  reducing 
agents,  such  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  nascent  hydrogen,  protosalts  of  tin  and  iron, 
&c,  indigo-sulphuric  acid  is  decolorised,  but  the  colour  is  restored  by  the  oxygen 
of  the  atmosphere.  Indigo-sulphuric  acid,  in  a  free  state  or  in  combination  with 
alkalies,  is  employed  in  the  arts  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  a  blue  colour  to  silk 
and  wooL  It  has  very  little  affinity  for  cotton  fibre,  but  is  nevertheless  employed 
occasionally  for  blueing  white  cotton-yam  and  other  bleached  goods. 

By  treatment  with  strong  boiling  caustic  potash  or  soda  lye,  indigo- blue  is  gradually 
decomposed  and  converted  into  a  colourless  crystallised  acid,  anOiranilic  acid.  By 
weak  solutions  of  caustic  alkalies,  it  is  not  in  the  least  affected.  If,  however,  it  be 
subjected  to  the  combined  action  of  an  alkali  or  alkaline  earth  and  some  body 
having  a  strong  affinity  for  oxygen,  such  as  protoxide  of  iron  or  tin,  sulphur,  sul- 
phurous or  phosphorous  acid,  or  organic  matters,  such  as  grape  sugar,  ^c,  it 
disappears  by  degrees,  yielding  a  yellow  solution,  containing  in  the  place  of  indigo- 
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bloe  mnotber  substance,  which  has  been  called  indigo-wkiu^  indigogeme^  or  redm§i 
indigo.     When  an  excess  of  some  acid  is  added  to  the  yellow  solution,  the  indigo- 
white  is  precipitated  in  white  or  greyish-white  flocks,  which  on  filtration  and  exposore 
to  the  atmosphere  rapidly   become    blue,  and  are  reconverted   into    indigo-blne. 
Indigo-white  is  insoluble  in  water,  bat  slightly  soluble  in  alcohoL      It  is  floluble  in 
caustic  alkalies,  lime  and  baryta  water.    The  solutions  on  exposure  to  oxygen  become 
corered  with  a  pellicle  of  regenerated  indigo-blue.     With  an  excess  of  lime  it  gives 
an  insoluble  compound.     Its  compounds  with  alumina  and  metallic  oxides,  which  are 
insoluble  in  water,  may  be  obtained  by  double  decomposition.     Salts  of  oxide  of 
copper,  when  added  to  its  solutions  in  alkali,  convert  it  immediately  into  indigo-hloe, 
the  oxide  of  copper  being  reduced  to  suboxide.     Indigo-blue  is  also  converted  into 
indigo  white,  when  it  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  fermenting  (»r  putrefying  aobstances, 
in  the  presence  of  water.     Here  the  decomposing  organic  matter  is  the  reducing 
agent,  and  ammonia,  which  is  usually  formed  during  the  process  of  putrefaction,  is 
the  solvent  of  the  indigo-white.     If  a  piece  of  cotton,  wool,  or  silk  be  dipped  into  an 
alkaline  solution  of  indigo-white  and  then  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  it  acquires  a 
blue  colour,  which  may   be  made  deeper  by  repeated  dippings,  and  subsequent 
exposure.   It  is  on  this  property  of  indigo-white  that  the  dyeing  with  indigo  depends. 

The  true  chemical  formula  of  indigo-blue,  which  was  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Crum, 
is  C'*H*NO^,  and  100  paru  contain  therefore  by  calculation  73*28  carbon,  3  81 
hydro;ren,  10*68  nitrogen,  and  12-23  oxygen.  The  formula  of  indigo- white  is 
CH'NO*,  and  it  differs  therefore  from  indigo-blue  by  containing  1  atom  more  of 
hydrogen,  which  is  taken  up  during  the  so-called  reduction  of  the  latter,  and  lost 
again  by  oxidation  during  its  reconven»ion  into  indigo-blue. 

Since  the  value  of  indigo  depends  entirely  on  the  quantity  of  indigo-blue  which  it 
contains,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  ascertain  the  exact  amount  of  the  latter  in  any 
given  sample  of  the  article.  Before  commencing  the  determination  of  the  indigo- 
blue,  a  weighed  portion  of  the  indigo  ought  to  be  heated  for  some  hours  at  212^  F., 
and  then  weighed  again.  The  loss  in  weight  which  takes  place  represents  the  amount 
of  water  contained  in  the  sample.  A  weighed  qiuintity  of  the  dried  indigo  is  then 
to  be  heated  over  the  flame  of  a  lamp  until  all  the  organic  matter  has  been  burnt 
away.  By  weighing  the  residue  which  is  left  the  amount'of  ash  or  inorganic  matter 
is  ascertained.  In  order,  in  the  next  place,  to  determine  the  amount  of  indigo-blue, 
several  methods  have  been  devised  by  various  chemists,  none  of  which  however 
yield  very  accurate  results.     Of  these  methods  the  following  are  the  principal  ones : 

1.  A  weighed  quantity  of  finely  pounded  indigo  is  rubbed  with  water  in  a  porcelain 
mortar.  An  equal  weight  of  pure  lime  is  then  slaked  with  >»ater  and  the  hydrate  is 
well  mixed  with  the  indigo.  The  mixture  is  then  poured  into  a  stoppered  bottle  of  known 
capacity,  and  the  mortar  is  well  rinsed  with  water,  which  is  added  to  the  rest  The 
bottle  is  now  heated  in  a  water-bath  for  several  hours,  and  a  quantity  of  finely  pounded 
sulphate  of  iron  is  added ;  the  bottle  is  then  filled  up  with  water,  the  stopper  is  in- 
serted, and  ai^r  the  contents  have  been  well  shaken  the  whole  is  allowed  to  repose  for 
some  hours,  until  the  indigo  has  become  reduced  and  the  sediment  has  sunk  to  the 
bottom.  A  portion  of  the  clear  liquor  is  then  drawn  off  with  a  siphon,  and  the 
quantity  of  liquid  having  been  accurately  measured,  it  is  mixed  with  an  excess  ot 
muriatic  acid,  and  the  precipitate,  after  having  been  oxidised,  is  collected  on  a  weighed 
filter  and  well  washed  with  water.  Lastly,  the  filter  with  the  indigo-blue  is  dried 
at  212°  F.  and  weighed,  and  the  weight  of  the  filter  having  been  subtracted  from 
that  of  the  whole,  the  weight  of  the  iudigo-blue  is  ascertained.  Supposing  now  that 
the  whole  quantity  of  liquid  had  been  200  measures,  that  50  measures  had  been 
drawn  off  yielding  10  grains  of  indigo-bluc,  then  the  sample  contained  on  the  whole 
40  grains  of  the  latter.  For  60  grains  of  indigo  it  is  necessary  to  take  from  lib. 
to  211)8.  of  water. 

According  to  Mr.  John  Dale  of  Manchester,  who  has  had  great  experience  in  the 
valuation  of  indigo  for  practical  purposes,  this  method,  though  rather  long  and  tedious, 
still  gives  more  accurate  results  than  any  other.  The  quantity  of  indigo-blue  in- 
dicated by  it  is  generally  below  the  actual  quantity  contained  in  the  sample.  Accord- 
ing to  Berzelius  this  loss  arises  from  the  lime  forming  an  insoluble  compound  with  a 
portion  of  the  reduced  indigo- blue.  Mr.  Dale,  however,  is  of  opinion,  that  even  when 
every  precaution  has  been  taken,  a  certain  loss,  proceeding  from  some  hitherto  un- 
ascertained cause,  cannot  be  avoided.  When  for  instance  pure  indigo  blue  is  treated 
with  lime  and  copperas  in  the  manner  just  described,  the  quantity  which  is  again 
obtained  by  precipitation  from  any  portion  of  the  liquid  is  always  less  than  what 
it  should  l)e  by  calculation,  even  when  no  excess  of  lime  has  been  employed. 

2.  The  second  method  of  determining  the  indigo-blue  is  performed  as  follows. 
About  15  or  20  grains  of  pure  indigo* blue,  obtained  by  precipitation  from  an  ind.^o 
vat,  and  the  same  quantity  of  the  indigo  to  be  tested,  which  must  be  previously  gn^iuid 
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to  a  fine  powder,  are  weighed  off.  and  each  of  them  is  treated  with  about  12  times  its 
weight  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  a  flask  or  porcelain  basin.  After  being 
heated  at  a  temperature  of  120^  to  140  P.  for  about  24  hours,  and  occasionally  well 
agitated,  the  two  liquids  are  mixed  with  water,  so  that  the  volume  of  the  two  shall 
be  exactly  equal.  Two  equal  measures  of  a  weak  solution  of  hypochlorite  of  lime 
are  then  taken,  rnd  to  the  first  is  added  a  quantity  of  the  solution  of  pure  indigo. 
The  chlorine  liberated  by  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  solution  destroys  the 
blue  colour  of  the  indigo-sulphuric  acid.  More  of  the  solution  must  be  added  until 
the  liquid  begins  to  acquire  a  greenish  tinge,  and  the  number  of  measures  necessary 
for  the  purpose  is  noted.  The  same  experiment  is  then  made  with  the  solution  of 
cmde  indigo.  The  quantity  of  indigo-blue  in  the  latter  is  of  course  in  inverse  ratio 
to  the  number  of  measures  which  are  requisite  in  order  to  take  up  the  whole  of  the 
chlorine  which  is  liberated.  If,  for  example,  the  same  quantity  of  hypochlorite  of 
lime  decolorises  167  measures  of  the  solution  of  pure  indigo-blue  and  204  measures 
of  the  solution  of  crude  indigo,  then  the  quantity  of  indigo-blue  contained  in  100  parts 
of  the  latter  is  given  by  the  following  proportion  ;  204  :  167  ::  100  :  x  =81*8. 

A  number  of  samples  of  indigo  may  be  tested  in  this  manner  at  the  same  time. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  prepare  a  fresh  solution  of  indigo-blue  for  every  series  of  trials, 
since  this  solution  undergoes  a  change  on  standing,  which  renders  it  quite  inapplicable 
as  a  standard  of  comparison.  It  is  necessary  also  to  pay  great  attention  at  the 
moment  when  the  greenish  colour  indicating  an  excess  of  the  sulphate  of  indigo 
begins  to  appear,  for  it  will  often  be  found  that  this  colour  disappears  after  standing  a 
few  minutes,  and  a  fresh  quantity  of  the  blue  solution  must  then  be  added  cautiously, 
until  the  greenish  tinge  becomes  permanent,  even  after  standing  for  some  time. 
Modifications  of  this  process  have  been  introduced  by  various  chemists  by  the  use  of 
pernoanganate  of  potash,  chlorate  of  potash,  or  bichromate  of  potash,  in  the  place  of 
hypochlorite  of  lime ;  but  as  the  principle  on  which  the  process  depends  is  in  each 
case  identical  and.the  modus  operandi  is  almost  the  same,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  enter 
into  any  minute  description  of  these  modifications,  'i'he  whole  method  is,  however, 
open  to  serious  objections,  and  the  results  which  it  affords  cannot  at  all  be  depended 
on.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  difficult  to  institute  a  strict  comparison  between  the  dif- 
ferent shades  of  colour  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphate  of  indigo  in 
different  cases,  since  the  pure  green  tinge  observed  when  an  excess  of  the  ])ure 
sulphate  has  been  added  to  the  decomposing  agent,  gives  place  to  a  dirty  olive  qr 
brownish- green,  when  a  solution  of  crude  indigo  is  employed,  in  consequence  of  the 
impurities  contained  in  the  latter.  Secondly,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  the 
formation  of  a  certain  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid  during  the  action  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  on  crude  indigo.  This  sulphurous  acid  during  the  following  operation 
becomes  oxidised  before  the  blue  sulphate  is  destroyed,  and  hence  the  percentage  of 
indigo-blue  is  apparently  raised.  In  employing  this  method,  it  is  common  to  find 
more  than  80  per  cent,  of  indigo-bluc  in  a  good  sample  of  indigo,  whereas  the  best 
qualities  seldom  contain  above  60  per  cent,  and  average  qualities  between  40  and  50 
per  cent.  This  method  may  show  a  percentage  of  70  indigo-blue,  when  the  method 
first  described  indicates  between  50  and  60. 

S,  The  third  method  of  estimating  the  indigo-blue  is  performed  in  the  following 
manner.  Equal  weights  of  the  samples  to  be  tested  are  treated  with  equal  quantities 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  the  manner  above  described,  and  the  solutions  are 
then  diluted  with  water  and  introduced  into  graduated  glass  cylinders,  water  being 
added  to  each  until  they  all  exhibit  exactly  the  same  shade  of  colour.  The  richer 
the  sample  is  in  indigo- blue,  the  greater  will  be  the  quantity  of  water  necessary  for 
this  purpose,  the  number  of  measures  of  water  required  in  each  case  indicating  the 
relative  amount  The  great  objection  to  this  method  consists  in  the  circumstance, 
that  the  different  kinds  of  indigo  do  not  give  the  same  shade  of  blue  when  their  solu> 
tions  in  sulphuric  acid  are  diluted  with  water,  some  exhibiting  a  pure  blue  colour, 
others  a  blue  with  a  greenish,  or  purplish  tinge.  It  therefore  becomes  difficult  to  in- 
stitute an  exact  comparison  between  them. 

Employment  of  indigo  in  dyeing. —  As  indigo-blue  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  as  it  can 
penetrate  the  fibres  of  wool,  cotton,  silk,  and  flax  only  when  in  a  state  of  solution,  the 
dyer  must  study  to  bring  it  into  this  condition  in  the  most  complete  and  economical 
manner.  This  is  effected  either  by  exposing  it  to  the  concurrent  action  of  alkalies 
and  of  bodies  which  have  an  affinity  for  oxygen  superior  to  its  own,  such  as  certain 
metals  and  metallic  oxides,  or  by  mixing  it  with  fermenting  matters,  or  finally,  by 
dissolving  it  in  a  strong  acid,  such  as  the  sulphuric.  The  first  method  is  that  which 
18  employed  in  the 

Copperas  or  common  blue  vat,  —  Before  being  used  the  indigo  must  be  broken  into 
tmall  pieces,  the  size  of  nuts,  moistened  with  hot  water,  and  then  left  for  a  day ;  after 
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which  it  is  reduced  to  a  soft  paste  in  a  mill.    The  indigo  mill  is  represented  in  figt, 

990,  and  991. 

a,  is  a  four-sided  iron  cistern,  2  feet  11  inches  long,  19  inches  broad,  and  18  inches 
deep,  cylindrical  or  rounded  in  the  bottom,  and  resting  upon  gudgeons  in  a  wooden 
frame.  It  has  an  iron  lid  6,  consisting  of  two  leaves,  between  which  the  rod  e  mores 
to  and  fro,  receiving  a  vibratory  motion  from  the  crank  i.  By  this  oonstmction,  a 
frame  e,  which  is  made  fast  in  the  cistern  by  two  points  e!  ef^  is  caused  to  yibrate,  and 
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to  impart  its  swing  movement  to  six  iron  rollers/, /,yj  four  inches  in  diameter,  three 
being  on  each  side  of  the  fVame,  which  triturate  the  indigo  mixed  with  water  into  a 
fine  paste.  This  mill  is  capable  of  grinding  1  cwt  of  indigo  at  a  time.  Whenever 
the  paste  is  uniformly  ground,  it  is  drawn  off  by  the  stopcock  ^,  which  had  been 
previously  filled  up  by  a  screwed  plug,  in  order  to  prevent  any  of  the  indigo  fh>m 
lodging  in  the  orifice  of  the  cock,  and  thereby  escaping  the  action  of  the  rollers. 

Mills  of  other  forms  are  also  used  occasionally.  One  of  these  consists  of  a  hemi- 
spherical iron  vessel  open  at  the  top,  in  which  a  stone  of  corresponding  shape  is  fixed, 
so  as  to  leave  a  small  space  between  it  and  the  sides  and  hottom  of  the  vessel,  in  which 
the  indigo  undergoes  the  necessary  trituration  with  water,  the  motion  being  produced 
by  means  of  a  vertical  shaft  fixed  to  the  centre  of  the  stone. 

The  other  ingredients  necessary  for  setting  the  vat  are  copperas  or  protosulphate 
of  iron,  newly  slaked  quicklime,  and  water.  Various  proportions  of  these  ingredients 
are  employed,  as  for  instance,  1  part  by  weight  of  indigo  (dry),  3  parts  of  copperas, 
and  4  of  lime ;  or  I  of  indigo,  2j^  of  copperas,  and  3  of  lime;  or  8  of  indigo,  14  of 
copperas,  and  20  of  lime ;  or  1  of  indigo,  |  of  copperas,  and  1  of  lime.  The  sulphate 
of  iron  should  be  as  free  as  possible  from  the  red  oxide  of  iron,  as  well  as  from  sulphate 
of  co])pcr,  which  would  re-oxidise  the  reduced  indigo-blue.  The  vat  having  been 
filled  M'ith  water  to  near  the  top,  the  materials  are  introduced,  and  the  whole  after 
being  well  stirred  several  times  is  left  to  stand  for  about  twelve  hours.  The  chemical 
action  which  takes  place  is  very  simple.  The  protoxide  of  iron  which  is  set  at  liberty 
by  the  lime  reduces  the  indigo-blue,  and  the  indigo-white  is  then  dissolved  by  the 
excess  of  lime,  forming  a  solution,  which,  on  being  examined  in  a  glass,  appears  per- 
fectly transparent  and  of  a  pure  yeliow  colour,  and  becomes  covered  wherever  it 
comes  into  contact  with  the  air,  with  a  copper-coloured  pellicle  of  regenerated  indigo- 
blue.  The  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the  vat  consists  of  sulphate  of  lime,  peroxide  of 
iron,  and  the  insoluble  impurities  of  the  indigo,  such  as  indigo-brown  in  combination 
with  lime,  as  well  as  sand,  clay,  &c.  If  an  excess  of  lime  is  present,  a  little  reduced 
indigo-blue  will  also  be  found  in  the  sediment  in  combination  with  lime. 

The  copperas  vat  is  employed  in  dyeing  cotton,  linen,  and  silk.  For  cotton  goods 
no  other  kind  of  vat  is  used  at  the  present  day.  The  dyeing  process  itself  is  very 
simple.  The  vat  having  been  allowed  to  settle,  the  goods  are  plunged  into  the  clear 
liquor,  and  after  being  gently  moved  about  in  it  for  some  time  are  taken  out,  allowed 
to  drain,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  WTiilst  in  the  liquid  the  fabric 
attracts  a  portion  of  the  reduced  indigo-blue.  On  now  removing  it  from  the  liquid  it 
appears  green,  but  soon  becomes  blue  on  exposure  to  the  air  in  consequence  of  the 
oxidation  of  the  reduced  indigo-blue.  On  again  plunging  it  into  the  vat,  the  de- 
oxidising action  of  the  latter  does  not  again  remove  the  indigo-blue  which  has  been 
deposited  within  and  around  the  vegetable  or  animal  fibre,  but  on  the  contrary,  a 
fresh  portion  of  reduced  indigo-blue  is  attracted,  which  on  removal  from  the  liquid  is 
again  oxidised  like  the  first,  and  the  colour  thus  becomes  a  shade  darker.  By  repent- 
ing this  process  several  times,  the  requisite  depth  of  colour  is  attained.  This  efTcct 
cannot  in  any  case  be  produced  by  one  immersion  in  the  vat,  however  strong  it  mny 
•^     The  beauty  of  the  colour  is  increased  by  finally  passing  the  goods  throu^ii 
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dilated  sulphuric  or  muriatie  acid,  which  removes  the  adhering  lime  and  oxide  of 
iron.  After  being  used  for  some  time  the  yat  should  be  refreshed  or  fed  with  copperas 
md  lime,  upon  which  occasion  the  sediment  must  first  be  stirred  up,  and  then  allowed 
to  settle  again,  so  as  to  leave  the  liquor  clear.  The  indigo-blue,  however,  is  in  course 
(tf  time  gradually  removed,  and  hj  degrees  the  vat  becomes  capable  of  dyeing  only  pale 
shades  of  blue.  When  the  colour  produced  by  it  is  only  very  faint,  it  is  no  longer  worth 
while  osing  it,  and  the  contents  are  then  thrown  away.  In  dyeing  cotton  with  indigo, 
it  teems  to  be  essential  that  the  reduced  indigo-blue  should  be  in  combination  with 
lime.  If  potash  or  soda  be  used  in  its  stead  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  dark  shades 
of  blue. 

When  cotton  piece  goods  are  to  be  dyed  of  a  uniform  blue,  they  are  not  submitted 
to  any  preparatory  process  of  bleaching  or  washing.  Indeed  the  size  contained  in 
unbleached  goods  seems  rather  to  facilitate  than  to  impede  the  dyeing  process.  In 
dyeing  these  goods  a  peculiar  roller  apparatus  is  employed.  When  certain  portions 
of  the  fobric  are  to  retain  their  white  colour  a  different  plan  is  adopted.  The  pieces 
baring  been  bleached,  those  portions  which  are  to  remain  white  are  printed  with  so- 
called  resists.  These  resists  consist  essentially  of  some  salt  of  copper,  mixed  with  an 
appropriate  thickening  material.  The  copper  salt  acts  by  oxidising  the  reduced 
indigo-blue  at  the  surface,  and  thus  rendering  it  insoluble  before  it  can  enter  the  in- 
terior of  the  vegetable  fibre,  since  it  is  only  when  deposited  within  the  fibre  itself 
that  the  colouring  matter  becomes  durably  fixed.  The  pieces  are  now  stretched 
vpoo  square  dipping  frames,  made  of  wood  or  of  iron,  furnished  with  sharp  hooks 
or  points  of  attachment  These  frames  are  suspended  by  cords  over  a  pulley,  and 
thvs  immersed  and  lifted  out  alternately  at  proper  intervals.  In  dyeing,  a  set  of 
10  Tits  is  used,  the  first  vat  containing  5  or  6  lbs.  of  indigo,  and  the  quantity  in 
ereising  gradually  up  to  80  lbs.  in  the  last  vat  The  pieces  are  dipped  for  7^ 
minntes  in  the  first  vat,  then  taken  out  and  exposed  to  the  air  for  the  same  length  of 
tine,  then  dipped  in  the  second  vat,  and  so  on  to  the  last  After  passing  through  the 
last  rat,  a  small  bit  of  the  calico  is  dried,  in  order  to  see  whether  the  colour  is  suffi- 
ciently dark.  If  it  is  not,  the  whole  series  must  be  dipped  once  more  in  the  same 
Tat  in  which  the  last  dipping  was  performed.  When  the  bottom  of  the  vat  is  raked 
np  to  as  to  have  more  lime  in  suspension,  the  vat  becomes  what  the  dyer  calls  hard, 
that  is  to  say,  the  oxide  of  copper  of  the  resist  is  precipitated  in  a  compact  state,  and 
conaequently  acts  with  more  efficiency.  But  when  the  vat  has  been  at  rest  for  some 
tiine.  and  there  is  little  lime  in  suspension,  then  it  is  called  soft.  Wlien  it  is  in  this 
state,  the  oxide  of  copper  is  thrown  down  in  a  bulky  form,  and  when  the  pieces  are 
afterwards  agitated  in  the  liquor,  in  order  to  detach  the  oxide  of  iron,  which  always 
floats  about  in  the  vat,  and  attaches  itself  to  the  fabric,  and  which  if  left  adhering 
would  cause  light  stains,  technically  called  grounding ;  then  the  oxide  of  copper  is 
also  detached,  and  the  indigo  penetrates  to  those  parts  which  are  to  remain  white. 
When  cotton  yam  is  dyed  in  the  copperas  vat,  the  latter  is  generally  heated  by  means 
of  steam  pipes  passing  through  the  liquor,  the  object  being  to  give  to  the  colour  the 
peculiar  gloss  or  lustre,  which  is  required  in  this  class  of  goods.  No  preparatory 
process  is  required,  except  simply  steeping  in  hot  water.  In  dyeing,  wooden  pins  are 
pot  through  the  hanks,  their  ends  resting  on  supports  passing  over  the  top  of  the  vat, 
and  the  yam  is  then  slowly  turned  over,  one  half  being  in  the  liquor,  the  other  half 
over  the  pins.  It  is  then  taken  out,  wrung,  exposed  to  the  air,  and  again  dipped,  this 
operation  being  repeated  until  the  requisite  shade  is  obtained. 

The  methods  employed  for  producing  the  colours  called  Cliina  blue  and  pencil  blue 
on  calico  have  been  described  under  Calico  Printing. 

The  urine  vat  is  prepared  by  digestion  of  the  ground  indigo  in  warmed  stale  urine, 
which  first  deoxidises  the  indigo-blue,  and  then  dissolves  it  by  means  of  its  ammonia. 
Madder  and  alum  are  likewise  added,  the  latter  being  of  use  to  moderate  the  fermen- 
tation. This  vat  was  employed  more  commonly  formerly  than  at  present,  for  the 
porpoee  of  dyeing  woollen  and  linen  goods. 

IrcNu/tYxt — In  former  times,  woad  was  the  only  material  known  to  the  dyers  of 
Earope  for  producing  the  blue  colour  of  indigo.  For  this  purpose  it  was  previously 
submitted  to  a  peculiar  process  of  fermentation,  and  the  product  was  named  pastel  in 
France.  For  most  purposes  indigo  has  taken  the  place  of  woad  in  the  dye-house, 
and  Ibr  cotton  goods  it  is  now  used  alone.  In  the  dyeing  of  woollen  goods,  however, 
the  use  of  woad  has  been  retained  to  the  present  day,  for  the  purpose  rather  of  ex- 
citXng  fermentation  and  thus  reducing  the  indigo  which  is  employed  at  the  same 
time,  than  of  imparting  any  colour  to  the  material  to  be  dyed.  Indeed,  the  woad 
osed  by  woollen  dyers  in  this  country  contains  no  trace  of  colouring  matter.  Various 
iabetitntes,  such  as  rhubarb  leaves,  turnip  tops,  weld,  and  other  vegetable  matters, 
have  aocordingly  been  tried,  but  without  success,  since  the  fermentation  is  more 
ttettdily  maintained  by  means  of  woad  than  by  any  other  material     Pastel,  which 
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does  cooUun  a  little  blae  cokmring  matter,  is  preferred  to  voad  hy  many  oC  tlM 
French  djers.     The  materials  employed  in  the  ordinarT  woad  or  paMel  -vai;  in  ad- 
dition to  woad  and  indigo,  are  madder,  bran,  and  lime.  In  the  to-eallcd  ImdUm  otpti- 
ash  vat,  madder,  bran,  and  carbonate  of  poUsh  are  naed ;  in  the  German  nat^  bran, 
carbonate  of  loda,  and  qaicklime,  without  woad.    The  chemieal  action  wfaieh  takes 
place  in  the  woad  rat  is  not  difficult  to  understand.    The  nitrogenous  matters  of  the 
woad  begin,  when  the  temperature  is  raised,  to  enter  into  a  state  of  lenncntntion, 
which  is  kept  up  by  means  of  the  sugar,  starch,  extraetiTe  matter,  Ac*  of  the  mad- 
der and  bran.     In  consequence  of  the  fermentation,  the  iodi^blue  becomes  rednecd, 
and  is  then  dissolred  by  the  lime,  thus  rendering  the  liqmd  fit  for  dyeing.     Great 
care  is  necessary  in  order  to  prerent  the  process  of  fermentation  fhym  passing  iato 
one  of  putrefaction,  which  if  allowed  to  proceed  would  lead  to  the  entire  destruction 
of  the  indi^-blne  in  the  liquor.    If  any  tendency  to  do  so  is  observed,  it  is  arrested 
by  the  addition  of  lime,  which  combines  with  the  acetic,  lactic,  and  other  organie 
acids  that  commence  to  Ibrm  when  putrefaction  sets  in.     On  the  other  hand,  an 
excess  of  lime  must  also  be  avoided,  since  the  reduced  indigo-blue  is  thereby  ren- 
dered insoluble,  and  unfit  to  combine  with  the  materiaL 

The  following  account  of  the  method  of  dyeing  woollen  ^oods  with  indigo^  as  carried 
on  at  present  in  Yorkshire,  may  suffice  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  process : — 

The  dye-Tats  employed  are  circular,  haring  a  diameter  of  6  feet  6  inches,  and  a 
depth  of  7  feet,  and  are  made  of  cast  iron  |  of  an  inch  in  thickness.    They  are  anr- 
roanded  by  brickwork,  a  space  of  3  inches  m  width  being  left  between  the  brickwork 
and  the  iron,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  steam,  by  means  of  which  the  Tats  are 
heated.     The  interior  surfiice  of  the  brickwork  is  well  cemented.    In  setting  a  Tat 
the  following  materials  are  used :  — 5  cwt  of  woad,  30  lbs.  of  indigo,  56  Ibsi  of  bran, 
7  lbs.  of  madder,  and  10  quarts  of  lime.    The  wosd  supplied  to  the  Torkshire  dyera 
is  grown  and  prepared  in  Lincolnshire.    It  is  in  the  form  of  a  thick  brownish-Trilow 
paste,  haTing  a  strong  ammoniacal  smell.    The  indigo  is  ground  with  water  m  the 
ttSual  manner.    The  madder  acts  in  promoting  fermentation,  but  it  also  serres  to  giTe 
a  reddish  tinge  to  the  colour.    The  lime  is  prepared  by  putting  quicklime  into  a 
basket,  then  dipping  it  in  water  for  an  instant,  lifting  it  out  again,  and  then  passing  it 
through  a  sieTc,  by  which  means  it  is  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  called  by  the  dyers 
ware.     The  Tat  is  first  filled  with  water,  which  is  heated  to  140°  Fahr.,  after  which 
the  materials  are  pat  in,  and  the  whole  is  well  stirred  until  the  woad  is  dissoWed  or 
diflPaaed,  and  it  is  then  left  to  stand  undisturbed  over  night     At  6  o'clock  the  next 
morning  the  liquor  is  again  stirred  up,  and  5  quarts  more  lime  are  added.     At  10 
o'clock,  5  pints  of  lime  are  again  thrown  in,  and  at  12  o'clock  the  heat  is  raised  to  120^ 
Fahr.,  which  temperature  must  be  kept  up  until  3  o'clock,  when  another  quart  of  lime 
is  introduced.     The  Tst  is  now  ready  for  dyeing.    When  the  process  of  fermentation 
is  proceeding  in  a  regular  manner,  the  liquid,  though  muddy  from  insoluble  Tcgetable 
matter  in  suspension,  is  of  a  yellow  or  oliTe-yellow  colour ;  its  surface  is  covered 
with  a  blue  fVoth  or  a  copper-coloured  pellicle,  and  it  exhales  a  peculiar  ammoniacal 
odour ;  at  the  bottom  of  the  vat  there  is  a  mass  of  undissoWed  matter,  of  a  dirty 
yellow  colour.     If  there  is  an  excess  of  lime  present,  the  liquor  has  a  dark  green 
colour,  and  is  coTered  with  a  greyish  film,  and  when  agitated,  the  bubbles  which  are 
formed  agglomerate  on  the  sniface,  and  are  not  easily  broken.     Cloth  dyed  in  a 
liquor  of  this  kind  loses  its  colour  on  being  washed.     This  state  of  the  Tat  is  remedied 
by  the  addition  of  bran,  and  is  of  no  serious  consequence.     When,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  lime,  or  in  other  words,  when  the  fermentation  is  too  active, 
the  liquor  acquires  first  a  drab,  then  a  clay-like  colour ;  when  agitated,  the  bubbles 
which  form  on  its  surface  burst  easily,  and  when  stirred  up  from  the  bottom  with  a 
rake  it  efiervesces  slightly,  or  frets  as  the  dyers  say.     If  the  fermentation  be  not 
checked  at  this  stage,  putrefaction  soon  sets  in,  the  liquid  begins  to  exhale  a  fetid  odour, 
and  when  stirred  cToWes  large  quantities  of  gas,  which  bum  with  a  blue  flame  on  the 
application  of  a  light     The  indigo  is  now  totally  destroyed,  and  the  contents  of  the 
Tat  may  be  thrown  away.    No  further  addition  of  woad  is  required  after  the  intro- 
duction of  the  quantity  taken  in  first  setting  the  Tat  the  fermentation  being  kept  up 
b^  adding  daily  about  4  lbs.  of  bran,  together  with  1  quart  or  3  pints  of  lime.    In- 
digo is  also  added  daily  for  about  three  or  four  months.    The  Tat  is  then  used  for  the 
purpose  of  dyeing  light  shades,  until  the  indigo  contained  in  it  is  quite  exhausted,  and 
its  contents  are  then  thrown  away. 

Woollen  cloth  before  being  dyed  is  boiled  in  water  for  one  hour,  then  passed  im- 
mediately into  cold  water.  If  it  be  suffered  to  lie  in  heaps  immediately  after  being 
boiled,  it  undergoes  some  change,  which  renders  it  afterwards  incapable  of  taking  up 
colour  in  the  vat.  When  a  purple  bloom  is  required  on  the  cloth,  it  is  dyed  with  cud- 
bear to  a  light  purple  shade  before  being  dipped.  In  dyeing,  the  cloth  is  placed  on  a 
network  of  rope  attached  to  an  iron  ring,  which  is  suspended  by  four  iron  chains  at 
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a  depth  of  about  3  feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the  liqnor.  The  cloth  is  stirred  about 
in  the  liqnor  bj  means  of  hooks  for  about  20  or  30  minutes.  It  is  then  taken  out 
mod  well  wrong.  It  now  appears  green,  but  on  being  unfolded  and  exposed  to  the  air 
rapidlj  becomes  blue.  When  the  vat  contains  an  excess  of  lime  the  cloth  has  a 
dsjrk  green  coloar  when  taken  out.  It  is  then  passed  through  hot  water  and  dipped 
again,  if  a  darker  shade  is  required.  When  woollen  flocks  are  to  be  dyed,  they  are 
placed  in  a  net  made  of  cord,  which  is  suspended  by  hooks  at  the  side  of  the  vat. 
They  are  then  transferred  to  a  stronger  net  and  wrung  out  by  several  men.  In  dye- 
ing flocks  a  more  active  fermentation  of  the  vat  is  required  than  with  cloth. 

The  process  of  dyeing  by  means  of  sulphate  of  indigo  is  quite  difierent  from  indigo 
dyeing  in  the  vat.  This  process  was  discovered  by  Barth,  at  Grossenhayn  in  Saxony, 
about  the  year  1740,  and  the  colour  produced  by  it  is  hence  called  Saxon  blue.  The 
method  of  purifying  sulphate  of  indigo,  by  inmiersing  wool  in  the  solution  of  crude 
indigo  in  oil  of  vitriol,  previously  diluted  w^th  water,  has  been  described  above.  The 
proceas  of  making  sulphate  of  indigo  or  extract  qfindigoj  as  it  is  called,  as  now  prac- 
tised on  the  large  scale,  is  as  follows  : — I  lb.  of  indigo  is  mixed  with  from  8  to  9  lbs. 
of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  the  mixture  is  left  to  stand  for  some  hours  in  a  room,  the  tem- 
perature of  which  is  90^  Fahr.  It  is  then  diluted  with  water,  and  filtered  through 
paper.  There  is  left  on  the  filter  a  dirty  olive-coloured  residue,  which  is  used  for 
some  purposes  by  woollen  dyers.  By  now  adding  common  salt  to  the  liquid,  a  blue 
precipitate  of  sulphate  of  indigo  is  produced,  which  is  collected  on  a  filter,  and 
washed  with  a  solution  of  salt  in  order  to  remove  the  excess  of  acid.  No  neutra- 
lisation with  alkali  is  required  when  this  plan  is  pursued.  The  blue  produced  on 
wool  and  silk  by  means  of  sulphate  of  indigo  is  very  fugitive,  and  is  now  seldom 
required,  its  place  having  been  in  a  great  measure  taken  by  the  blue  from  prussiate  of 
potesh.  The  chief  use  of  sulphate  of  indigo  is  for  dyeing  compound  colours,  such  as 
green,  olive,  grey,  &c  E.  S. 

Oar  imports  of  indigo  in  1869  and  1864  were  as  follows  : — 

Indigo  imported  in  1863. 


Holland       .... 
France         -        -        -        .        . 

Egypt 

French  Possessions  in  India  - 
Philippine  Islands        ... 
St  Thomas  .... 

United  States :  North  Atlantic  Ports 
Central  America .        .        .        • 
New  Gnmada      -        .        .        - 
India,  Singapore,  and  Ceylon 
Other  parts  -        .        .        .        - 

Total 


Cwti. 


804 
375 
651 

2,919 
562 

1,797 
854 

4,281 

1,368 

70,916 

868. 


85,395 


Computed  real 
value. 


;e22,563 
11,819 
13,280 
64,977 
11,638 
67,770 
17,465 
131,963 
41,680 
2,001,777 
24.032 


2,398,964 


Indigo  imported  in  1864. 


French  Possessions  in  India 
Philippine  Islands        .... 

St  Thomas 

United  States  :— 

North  Athwtic  Ports       ... 

Ports  on  the  Pacific  ... 
Central  America  .•**.- 
New  Granada  -  -  -  -  - 
British  India : — 

Bombay  and  Scinde         ... 

Madras  ...... 

Bengal  and  Pegu  .... 
Other  parti 

Total 

Tx'af 


Cwtc 


3,099 
695 
454 

1,091 

4 

3,731 

3.743 

19 

14,450 

47,532 

1.396 


76,214 


Computi'd  real 
value. 


£65,942 
14.328 
12,617 

22,818 

82 

106,060 

99,580 

192 

295,437 

1,595,327 

85,729 


2,248.112 
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INDIGO  BROWN.  A  brown  substance  of  uncertain  composition  obtained  from 
commercial  indigo. 

INDIGO  GREEN.  A  green  snbstance  obtained  from  indigo  by  adding  potash  to 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  an  alkaline  hypoBulph-indigotate. 

INDIGO  PURPLE.  Finely  powdered  indigo  is  added  to  twenty  times  its  weight 
of  acid  sulphate  of  sodium  in  a  state  of  fusion,  and  the  mixture  is  heated  and  stirred 
till  a  sample  colours  vater  violet.  The  paste  thus  produced  is  then  intimately  mixed 
with  70  or  80  times  its  weight  of  water,  and  the  colouring  matter  is  precipitated  by 
common  salt  and  washed  with  saline  water.  After  drying  it  forms  a  mass  of  inter- 
laced silky  crystals  having  a  coppery  lustre. 

INDIGO  RED.  A  red  substance  fonnd  in  commercial  indigo.  For  particolan 
relative  to  this  and  other  indigo  colours,  consult  Watta'  "  Dictionary  of  Chemistry," 
and  the  authorities  there  quoted. 

INDISINE.     See  Aniune  Violet. 

INGRAIN.  Wools,  &c.,  are  said  to  be  dyed  ingrain  when  they  are  subjected  to 
that  process  before  manufacture. 

INDIUM.  A  new  metal  found  in  two  Freiberg  ores  of  sine,  by  F.  Reich  and 
T.  Rtchter,  by  spectrum  analysis.  The  bright  blue  line  given  in  the  spectroscope 
which  led  to  its  discovery  determined  the  name  of  this  metaL  It  is  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently examined  to  claim  any  lengthened  notice  in  this  place. 

INK.     CEncrey  Fr.,  Tinte,  Germ.) 

Writing  Ink  may  be  and  is  prepared  in  many  different  ways ;  but  it  is  essentially  a 
tanno-gallate  of  iron. 

Nutgalls,  sulphate  of  iron,  and  gum  are  the  only  substances  tmly  nsefhl  in  the 
preparation  of  ordinary  ink ;  the  other  things,  oflen  added,  merely  modify  the  shade 
and  considerably  diminish  the  cost  to  the  manufacturer  upon  the  great  scale.  Many 
of  these  inks  contain  little  gallic  acid  or  tannin,  and  are  therefore  of  inferior  quality. 
To  make  12  gallons  of  ink,  we  may  take  12  pounds  of  nutgalls,  5  pounds  of  green 
sulphate  of  iron,  5  pounds  of  gimi  Senegal,  12  gallons  of  water.  The  bruised 
nutgnlls  are  to  be  put  into  a  cylindrical  copper,  of  a  depth  equal  to  its  diameter,  and 
boiled  during  three  hours,  with  three-fourths  of  the  ahove  quantity  of  water,  taking 
care  to  add  fresh  water  to  replace  what  is  lost  by  evaporation.  The  decoction  is  to 
be  emptied  into  a  tub.  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  clear  liquid  being  drawn  off,  the  lees 
arc  to  be  drained.  The  gum  is  to  be  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  oif  hot  water,  and  the 
mucilage  thus  formed,  being  filtered,  is  added  to  the  clear  decoction.  The  sulphate 
of  iron  must  likewise  be  separately  dissolved,  and  well  mixed  with  the  above.  The 
colour  darkens  by  degrees,  in  consequence  of  the  peroxidisement  of  the  iron,  on  ex- 
]»osing  the  ink  to  the  action  of  the  air.  But  ink  affords  a  more  durable  writing  when 
used  in  the  pale  state,  because  its  particles  are  then  finer  and  penetrate  the  paper  more 
intimately.  When  ink  consists  chiefly  of  tannate  or  peroxide  of  iron,  however  black, 
it  is  merely  superficial,  and  is  ea«5ily  erased  or  effaced.  Therefore,  whenever  the 
liquid  made  by  the  above  recipe  has  acquired  a  moderately  deep  tint,  it  should  be 
drawn  off  clear  into  bottles  and  well  corked  up.  Some  ink  makers  allow  it  to  mould 
n  little  in  the  casks  before  bottling,  and  suppose  that  it  will  thereby  be  not  so  liable  to 
berome  mould  v  in  the  bottlt  s. 

From  the  comparatively  high  price  of  gallnuts,  sumach,  logwood,  and  even  oak 
bark  are  too  frequently  substituted,  to  a  Considerable  degree,  in  the  manufacture  of 
ink;  but  always  injuriously. 

The  ink  made  by  the  recipe  given  above,  is  much  more  rich  and  powerful  than 
many  of  the  inks  commonly  sold.  To  bring  to  their  standard  a  half  more  water  may 
safely  be  added,  or  even  twenty  gallons  of  tolerable  ink  may  be  made  from  that  weight 
of  materials,  as  I  have  ascertained. 

Sumach  and  logwood  admit  of  only  about  one  hnlf  of  the  copperas  that  galls  will 
take  to  bring  out  the  maximum  amount  of  black  dye. 

Lewis,  who  made  exact  experiments  on  inks,  assigned  the  proportion  of  three  parts 
of  galls  to  one  of  sulphate  of  iron,  which,  with  average  galls,  will  answer  very  well ; 
but  good  galls  will  admit  of  more  copperas. 

lied  ink. — This  ink  may  be  made  by  infusing  for  three  or  four  days  in  weak 
vinegar,  Brazil  wood  chipped  into  small  pieces ;  the  infusion  may  then  be  boiled 
upon  the  wood  for  an  hour,  strained  and  thickened  slightly  with  gum  Arabic  and 
sup^r.  A  little  alum  improves  the  colour.  A  decoction  of  cochineal  with  a  little 
water  of  ammonia,  forms  a  more  beautiful  red  ink,  but  it  is  fugitive.  An  extem« 
poraneous  red  ink  of  the  same  kind  may  be  made  by  dissolving  carmine  in  weak 
water  of  ammonia,  and  adding  a  little  mucilage. 

Bine  ink.  —  Mr.  Stephens's  patent  blue  ink  is  made  by  dissolving  Prussian  blue  in 
a  solution  of  oxalic  acid.  The  blue  should  be  washed  in  dilute  muriatic  acid.  M. 
Hnrnung  has  given  the  following  as  the  best  formula  for  blue  ink :  — 

Mix  4  parts  of  perchloride  of  iron  in  solution  with  750  parts  of  water,  then  add 
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4  parts  of  cyanide  of  potassiara  dissolved  in  a  little  water  ;  collect  the  precipitate 
fbrmed,  warii  it  with  several  additions  of  water,  allow  it  to  drain  until  it  weighs  about 
SCO  parts ;  add  to  this  one  part  of  oxalic  acid,  and  promote  solution  of  the  cyanide 
by  shaking  the  bottle  containing  the  mixture.  Tlie  addition  of  gum  and  sugar  is 
naeless,  and  even  appears  to  exercise  a  prejudicial  effect  on  the  beauty  of  the  ink.  It 
may  be  kept  without  any  addition  for  a  long  time. 

China  or  Indian  ink,  —  Proost  says,  that  lamp  black  purified  by  potash  lye,  when 
mixed  with  a  solution  of  glue  and  dried,  formed  an  ink  which  was  preferred  by 
artists  to  that  of  China.  M.  Merimee,  in  his  interesting  treatise  entitled  JJe  hi 
Peimture  a  tHuUe^  says,  that  the  Chinese  do  not  ute  glue  in  the  fabrication  of  their 
ink ;  but  that  they  add  vegetable  juices,  which  render  it  more  brilliant  and  more 
indelible  apon  paper.  When  the  best  lamp  black  is  levigated  with  the  purest  gelatine 
or  solution  of  glue,  it  forms  no  doubt  an  ink  of  a  good  colour,  but  wants  the  shinmof 
firacture,  and  is  not  so  permanent  on  paper  as  good  China  ink,  and  it  stiffens  in  cold 
weather  into  a  tremulous  jelly.  Glue  may  be  deprived  of  the  gelatinising  property 
by  boiling  it  for  a  long  time,  or  subjecting  it  to  a  high  heat  in  a  Papin*s  digester ; 
bat  as  ammonia  is  apt  to  be  generated  in  this  way,  M.  Merimee  recommends  starch 
gum  made  by  sulphuric  acid  to  be  used  in  preference  to  glue.  He  gives,  however, 
uie  following  directions  for  preparing  this  ink  with  glue.  Into  a  solution  of  glue  he 
pours  a  concentrated  solution  of  gall-nuts,  which  occasions  an  elastic  resinous-lookiug 
precipitate.  He  washes  this  matter  with  hot  water,  and  dissolves  it  in  a  spare  solu- 
tion of  clarified  glue.  He  filters  anew,  and  concentrates  it  to  the  proper  degree  for 
being  incoporated  with  the  purified  lamp  black.  The  astringent  principle  in  vege- 
tables does  not  precipitate  gelatine  when  its  acid  is  saturated,  as  is  done  by  boiling  the 
nut-galls  with  limewater  or  magnesia.  The  first  mode  of  makinj^  the  ink  is  to  be 
preferred.  The  lamp  black  is  said  to  be  made  in  China,  by  collecting  the  smoke  of 
the  oil  of  sesame.  A  little  camphor  (about  two  per  cent )  has  been  detected  in  the 
ink  of  China,  and  is  supposed  to  improve  it.  Infusion  of  galls  renders  the  ink  per- 
manent on  paper. 

Indelible  ink,  —  A  very  good  ink,  capable  of  resisting  chlorine,  oxalic  acid,  and  ab- 
lation with  a  hair  pencil  or  sponge,  may  be  made  by  mixing  some  of  the  ink  made  by 
the  preceding  prescription,  with  a  little  genuine  China  ink.  It  writes  well  Many 
other  formuloe  have  been  given  for  indelible  inks,  but  they  are  all  inferior  in  sim- 
plicity and  usefulness  to  the  one  now  prescribed.  Solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
thickened  with  gum,  and  written  with  upon  linen  or  cotton  cloth,  previously  imbued 
with  a  solntion  of  soda,  and  dried,  is  the  ordinary  permanent  ink  of  the  shops.  Before 
tlie  cloths  are  washed  the  writing  should  be  exposed  to  the  sunbeam,  or  to  bright  day- 
light, which  blackens  and  fixes  the  oxide  of  silver.  It  is  easily  discharged  by  chlorine 
and  ammonia. 

A  good  permanent  ink  may  be  made  by  mixing  a  strong  solution  of  chloride  of 
platinum,  with  a  little  potash,  sugar,  and  gum  to  thicken.  The  writing  made  there- 
with should  be  passed  over  with  a  hot  smoothing  iron  to  fix  it 

Another  indelible  ink  may  be  prepared  by  adding  lamp  black  and  indigo  to  a  so- 
lution of  the  gluten  of  wheat  in  acetic  acid.  This  ink  is  of  a  beautiful  black  colour, 
at  the  same  time  cheap,  and  cannot  be  removed  by  water,  chlorine,  or  dilute  acids. 
M.  Herberger  gives  the  following  directions  for  its  preparation  :  —  Wheat  gluten  is 
carefully  freed  from  the  starch,  and  then  dissolved  in  a  little  weak  acetic  acid ;  the 
liquid  is  now  mixed  with  so  much  rain  water  that  the  solution  has  about  the  strength 
of  wine  vinegar,  that  is,  neutralises  <|^th  of  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  soda.  10  grains 
of  the  best  lamp  black  and  2  grains  of  indigo,  are  mixed  with  4  ounces  of  the  solution 
of  gluten,  and  a  little  oil  of  cloves  added.  This  ink  may  be  employed  for  marking 
linen,  as  it  does  not  resist  mechanical  force. 

Indelible  ink  of  Dr.  Traill  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  above. 

French  indelible  ink  is  made  of  Indian  ink  diffused  through  dilute  muriatic  acid 
for  writing  with  quills,  and  through  weak  potash  lye  for  writing  with  steel  pens. 

Inkf  Printing. — This  is  essentially  a  combination  of  lamp  black, — finely  divided 
carbon, — with  oil.  Mr.  Underwood,  in  a  communication  made  by  him  to  the  Society 
of  Arts,  well  defines  the  necessary  qualifications  of  a  good  ink. 

1st.  It  must  distribute  freely  and  easily,  and  work  sharp  and  clean. 

Snd.  It  must  not  have  too  much  tenacity  for  the  type,  but  have  a  much  greater 
affinity  for  the  paper,  and  so  come  off  freely  upon  it 

3rd.  It  must  dry  almost  immediately  on  the  paper,  but  not  dry  at  all  on  the  type  or 
rdlU*rs ;  this  is  a  great  desideratum,  especially  for  newspapers. 

4th.  It  should  be  literally  proof  against  the  effects  of  time  and  chemical  reagents, 
and  never  change  colour. 

Gieat  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  quality  of  the  linseed  oil  employed,  and  even 
the  character  of  seed  from  which  the  oil  is  obtained  should  not  be  neglected. 

The  Unseed  oil  is  clarified  fW>m  the  fatty  matters,  and  the  pure  oil  is  boiled  with 
great  care  at  a  carefully  regulated  temperature ;  and  during  the  boiling,  the  best  pale 
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yellow  soap  is  added  to  give  it  consistency,  and  the  required  dryen  are  also  now 
mixed  with  it  The  hest  black  is  that  obtained  from  the  smoke  of  oaphthat  the  oooi* 
bustion  being  carefully  regulated.  This  black  is  ground  up  carefully  with  the 
drying  oil,  which  has  assumed  the  character  of  a  ramish,  and  the  ink  is  completCk 

Gold  and  silver  inks  are  prepared  by  grinding  upon  a  porphyry  slab,  with  a  mailer, 
gold  or  silver  leaves,  with  white  honey,  until  they  are^ reduced  to  the  finest  poestble 
state  of  division.  The  honey  is  thoroughly  washed  from  the  powdered  metala^  and 
these  are  mixed  up  with  gum  water. 

INKING  ROLLER.    See  Pbintino. 

INSTANTANEOUS  MATCHES.    See  Matches. 

INULIN.  A  substance  similar  in  its  properties  to  starch,  discovered  by  Roee  in 
1804.  It  has  been  obtained  from  elecampane  root,  potatoe  and  dahlia  tubera,  ftom 
dandelion  roots,  and  many  other  similar  plants.    See  Watts*  **  Dictionary  of  Chemistry." 

IODIC  MERCURY.  Coccinite,  A  native  protiodide  of  mercury,  consisting  of 
mercury  44*1,  iodine  55*9.  It  is  used  in  calico  printing  and  as  a  scarlet  in  painting, 
but  it  fades  when  exposed  to  light. 

IODINE  (/or/,  Fr.;  lod^  Germ.)  is  one  of  the  elementary  substances;  it  was 
accidentally  discovered  in  1812  by  M.  Courtois,  a  manufacturer  of  saltpetre  at  Paris. 
He  found,  that  in  the  manufacture  of  soda  A*om  the  ashes  of  seaweeds,  the  metaUlo 
vessels,  in  which  the  processes  were  conducted,  became  much  corroded  ;  and  in 
searching  for  the  cause  of  the  corrosion,  he  discovered  this  now  important  sabetanoe. 
It  was  first  described  by  Clement  in  1813,  but  was  afterwards  more  fully  investigated 
by  Davy  and  Gay-Lussac. 

Gay-Lussac  and  Clement  at  first  looked  upon  hydriodic  acid  as  hydrochloric  add, 
until  Sir  H.  Davy  suggested  the  idea  of  its  being  a  new  and  peculiar  acid,  and  iodine 
as  a  substance  analogous  in  its  chemical  relations  to  chlorine. 

It  was  named  iodine  from  the  Greek  word  m^s  violet-coloured,  on  account  of  the 
colour  of  its  vapour. 

Iodine  exists  in  many  mineral  waters  in  combination  with  potassium  and  sodium. 

In  the  mineral  kingdom,  iodine  has  been  found  in  one  or  two  rare  ores,  as  in  a 
mineral  brought  from  Mexico,  in  which  it  existed  in  combination  with  silver,  and  also 
in  one  from  Silesia  in  combination  with  zinc 

It  exists  also  in  very  small  quantities  in  sea  water,  from  which  it  is  extracted  by 
many  sea- weeds,  which  act  therefore  as  concentrators  of  iodine ;  these  sea-weeds  when 
dried  and  ignited  yield  an  ash,  technically  called  kelp,  from  which  all  the  soda  of 
commerce  was  previously  obtained,  but  the  chief  value  of  the  kelp  now  is  on  account 
of  the  iodine  which  it  yields.  The  following  is  the  process  most  generally  adopted  for 
the  extraction  of  the  iodine  from  the  sea-weeds. 

The  sun-dried  sea-weed  is  incinerated  in  shallow  excavations  at  a  low  temperatnre, 
for  if  the  temperature  was  allowed  to  rise  too  high  a  considerable  quantity  of  iodide  of 
sodium  would  be  lost  by  volatilisation.  The  half-fused  ash  or  kelp  which  remains  is 
broken  into  fragments,  and  treated  with  boiling  water,  which  dissolves  about  one  half 
of  the  ash. 

The  liquid  thus  obtained  is  evaporated,  when  on  cooling  the  more  crystallisable  salts 
separate,  viz.  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  soda,  with  some  chloride  of  potassium.  The 
mother  liquor  still  contains  the  iodide  of  sodium,  sulphide  of  sodium,  sulphide  and 
some  carbonate  of  soda.  This  liquor  is  then  mixed  with  about  one-eighth  of  its  bulk 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours  ;  carbonic  and  sulphurous 
acid,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gases  escape,  a  fresh  quantity  of  sulphate  of  soda 
crystallising  out,  mixed  with  a  precipitate  of  sulphur. 

The  supernatant  acid  liquor  is  then  transferred  to  a  leaden  still,  to  which  is  adapted 
a  double  tubulated  leaden  head  luted  on  with  pipe-clay ;  it  is  then  heated  to  140°  F., 
when  binoxide  of  manganese  is  added. 

The  temperature  may  be  gently  raised  to  212°  F.,  but  not  higher,  as  some  chlo- 
rine would  come  over,  and  combine  with  some  of  the  iodine,  forming  chloride  of 
iodine. 

The  iodine  is  condensed  in  spherical  glass  condensers,  each  having  two  months 
opposite  to  each  other,  and  inserted  the  one  into  the  other,  the  end  one  being  fitted  to 
the  neck  of  the  leaden  head. 

The  iodine  is  purified  by  resublimation. 

The  following  formula  represents  the  reaction : 

Iodide  of         Oxide  of         Sulphuric       Sulphate  of      Sulphate  of         Iodine.  Water. 

Sodium.        Manganese.  Add.  Soda.  Manganese. 

Nal    +     MnO«    +    2HSO*  =    NaSO«    +    MnSO'     +      I      +       2H0 

The  British  iodine  is  exclusively  manufactured  at  Glasgow,  from  the  kelp  of  the 
rest  coast  of  Ireland,  and  the  western  islands  of  Scotland. 
Iodine  is  a  crystallisable  solid,  its  primary  form  being  a  rhombic  octohedron.     It  is 
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iMwerer  nraally  met  with  in  micaceous,  soft,  friable  scales,  haTing  a  greyish-black 
oolour,  a  metallic  lustre,  and  an  acrid  hot  taste.  Even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and 
mora  especially -when  moist,  it  is  sensibly  tolatile,  emitting  an  odour  like  that  of 
ehlorine,  only  much  weaker. 

At  225^  F.  it  fuses,  and  at  347°  F.  boils,  and  is  cooverted  ioto  a  magnificent  violet 
ympoar.  It  may  nevertheless  be  distilled,  in  the  presence  of  steam,  at  a  temperature 
of  SIS®,  as  is  seen  in  the  process  of  manufacture. 

Iodine,  in  the  solid  state,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  4*947,  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
▼apoar  being,  according  to  Dumas,  8*716.  Iodine  is  only  very  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  it  requiring  7000  parts  of  water  to  dissolve  it ;  even  then  it  imparts  a  yellow 
eolour  to  the  solution,  and  is  used  in  that  state  as  a  test  for  starch,  with  which  it  forms 
a  beaotifnl  blue  compound,  which  is,  however,  destroyed  by  heat. 

Alcohol  and  ether  dissolve  it  more  readily ;  but  the  most  powerful  solvents  of 
iodine  are  the  solutions  of  the  iodides.  lodme  stains  the  skin,  and  most  organic 
sidwtanees,  of  a  brown  colour ;  it  attacks  the  metals  rapidly ;  iron  or  zinc  being 
dissolved  by  it  if  placed  in  water  with  it,  an  iodide  of  the  metal  being 


All  the  compounds  of  iodine  with  the  metals  and  with  hydrogen  are  decomposed 
by  chlorine,  and  even  by  bromine,  iodine  being  set  free.  Advantage  is  taken  of  this 
flMBt  in  detecting  the  presence  of  iodine.  If  the  iodine  exists  in  combination  with  a 
BMtal,  or  as  hvdriodic  acid,  its  solution  will  not  form  the  characteristic  intense  blue 
compound  wiu  starch,  but  on  the  addition  of  a  little  chlorine,  or  solution  of  bleaching 
powder,  the  iodine  is  set  free  and  forms  the  blue  compound  with  the  starch.  If  how- 
ever the  iodine  exists  as  iodic  acid,  it  will  not  act  upon  starch  until  reduced  by  some 
reducing  agent,  as  sulphurous  acid.  In  using  the  chlorine  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
me  too  much,  as  it  would  unite  with  the  iodine  and  prevent  it  acting  on  the  starch. 

Iodine  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  medicine ;  particularly  for  glandular 
swellings,  and  goitre.  It  is  also  much  used  in  photography.  The  chemical  symbol 
ibr  iodme  is  I;  its  equivalent  number  126*88;  and  the  combining  volume  of  its 
Tuonr  2.— H.  K.  B. 

lODITE.    Iodic  silver.    See  Iodtrite. 

lODTRITE.  A  native  iodide  of  silver,  consisting  of  iodine  53*109,  and  silver 
46*380.  It  is  found  at  Guadalajara  in  Spain,  at  Albarradon  near  Maxapil  in  Zacatecas, 
and  at  Delirio  mines  near  Copiapo  in  ChilL 

IRIDIUM.  A  rare  white  metal,  found  in  connection  with  platinum  and  osmium. 
Smithion  Tennant  in  1804  discovered  that  certain  black  scales  which  remained  after 
native  platinum  was  dissolved  in  nitro-mnriatie  acid,  was  an  alloy  of  two  metals, 
iridium  and  osmium.  For  a  iull  account  of  the  methods  of  separating  this  native 
alloy  from  platinum,  and  of  separating  iridium  and  osmium  from  each  o&en  consult 
Watts'  **  Dictionary  of  Chemistry."  The  native  alloy  <m  account  of  its  hardness  is 
Died  to  point  metallic  pens.    See  Native  Allot. 

IRIDIUM  OXIDE.  A  substance  is  so  known  in  the  Russian  mint.  It  consists, 
according  to  Deville,  of: — volatile  substances  (and  oxygen),  28*0;  soluble  salts, 
12*0;  p^iinnm,  3*8;  riiodium,  1*8;  palladium,  0*4 ;  copper,  0*6;  iron,  0*7  ;  iridium 
and  loss,  .52*7- 100*0. 

IRIDOSMINE.    A  native  alloy  of  iridium  and  osmium  found  vrith  native  pUitinum. 

IRISH  MOSS.    SeeALOJB. 

IRON  (Far,  Fr.;  Eifgn^erm.)  is  a  metal  of  a  bluish-grey  colour,  and  a  dull  fibrous 
fracture,  but  it  is  capabtiTdf  acquiring  a  brilliant  surface  by  polishing.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  7*78.  It  is  the  most  t^aacious  of  metals,  and  the  hardest  of  all  those  which 
are  malleable  and  ductile.  It  is  singolarly  susceptible  of  the  magnetic  virtue,  but  in 
its  pure  state  soon  loses  it  When  rubbed  it  has  a  slight  smeU,  and  it  imparts  to  the 
tongue  a  peculiar  astringent  taste,  called  chalybeate.  In  a  moist  atmosphere  iron 
■peedily  oxidises,  and  becomes  covered  with  a  brown  coating  called  rust. 

Every  person  knows  the  manifold  uses  of  this  truly  precious  metal ;  it  is  capable  of 
being  cast  in  moulds  of  any  form ;  of  being  drawn  out  into  wires  of  any  desired  strength 
or  fineness;  of  being  extended  into  plates  or  sheets;  of  being  bent  in  every  direction ; 
of  being  sharpened,  hardened,  and  softened  at  pleasure.  Iron  accommodates  itself  to  all 
oar  wants,  our  desires,  and  even  our  caprices ;  it  is  equally  serviceable  to  the  arts,  the 
sciences,  to  agriculture,  and  war;  the  same  ore  furnishes  the  sword,  the  ploughshare, 
the  scythe,  the  pruning  hook,  the  needle,  the  graver,  the  spring  of  a  watch  or  of  a 
carriage,  the  chisel,  the  chain,  the  anchor,  the  compass,  the  cannon,  and  the  bomb. 
It  if  a  medicine  of  much  virtue,  and  the  only  metal  friendly  to  the  human  frame.  ^ 

The  ores  ot  iron  are  scattered  over  the  crust  of  the  globe  with  a  beneficent  profusion 
proportioned  to  the  utility  of  the  metal ;  they  are  found  under  every  latitude,  and  every 
aone;  in  eveiy  mineral  formation,  and  are  disseminated  in  every  soil.  Considered  in 
a  purely  minmlogiod  point  of  view,  without  reference  to  their  importance  for  reduc- 
tioOy  they  may  be  reckoned  to  be  19  in  number;  namely,  1,  native  iron  of  three 
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kinds  :  pare,  nickeliferous,  and  steelly;  2«  arsenical  iron  ;  3,  yellow  sulphnret  of  iroo ; 
4,  white  salphoret  of  iron ;  5,  magnetic  sulphnret  of  iron ;  6,  black  oxide  of  iron, 
either  the  loadstone,  or  susceptible  of  magnetism,  and  titaniferous ;  7,  oompact  fir 
olit/iste^  specular  iron  ore,  as  of  Elba,  and  scaly  fer  oligiate;  8,  hematite,  affording  a 
red  powder ;  9,  hematite  or  hydrate  of  iron,  affording  a  yellow  powder,  of  which 
there  are  scTeral  varieties ;  10,  pitchy  iron  ore ;  11,  siliceo-calcareous  iron,  or  yenite  ; 

1 2,  sparry  carbonate  of  iron,  and  the  compact  clay  iron>stone  of  the  coal  formatioB  ; 

13,  phosphate  of  iron  ;  14,  sulphate  of  iron,  native  copperas;  15,  chroraate  of  iron  ; 
16,  arseniate  of  iron  ;  17,  muriate  of  iron ;  18,  oxalate  of  iron ;  19,  titanate  of  iron. 

Among  all  these  different  species,  ten  are  worked  by  the  miner,  either  for  the  take 
of  the  iron  which  they  contain ;  for  use  in  their  native  state ;  or  for  extracting  some 
principles  from  them  advantageous  to  the  arts  and  manufactures ;  sach  are  arsenical 
iron,  sulphate  of  iron,  sulphnret  of  iron,  and  chromate  of  iron. 

Native  Irok. 

A.  Telluric  iron,  nearly  pure. — This  species,  which  is  very  ncre,  occurs  in  small 
grains  and  plates,  or  massive  and  disseminated.  It  is  malleable  and  ductil ;,  mare  so 
than  ordinary  malleable  iron,  and  ranges  in  specific  gravity  between  7  and  7*8.  It 
contains  carbon,  and  occasionally  some  other  metal,  but  not  nickeL  A  specimen  fh>m 
Gross  Camsdorf,  in  Thuringia,  analysed  by  Klaproth,  yielded  92*5  iron,  6  lead,  and  1*5 
copper  :  its  structure  was  foliated  and  its  texture  crystidline.  Native  iron  wa<:  found  by 
Schreibcr,  in  a  vein  at  Oule,  near  AUemont  in  Dauphine.  A  specimen  containing  91*8 
iron  and  7*0  carbon  (^Shepard),  was  observed  at  Canaan  in  Connecticut,  in  a  vein  two 
inches  broad  lying  in  mica  slaie ;  another  specimen  was  found  in  sandstone  at  Peun 
Yan,  in  New  York.  John  states  that  it  is  mixed  with  the  platina  grains  from  Suuth 
America,  and  more  recently  M.  Molnar  has  affirmed  that  be  has  found  native  iron  in 
the  gold  sands  at  Olahpian.  It  is  also  stated  that  native  iron,  with  6  per  cent  of  silica, 
and  a  little  sulphur,  has  been  found  with  galena  in  the  veins  at  Leadhills,  and  Mossier 
has  found  volcanic  iron  in  lava  at  Graveneire  in  Auvergne.  It  had  a  steel  grey  or 
silver  white  colour,  foliated  texture,  and  hackly  fracture.  These  instances  would 
seem  to  prove  the  actual  existence  of  native  iron,  which  was  for  a  long  time  disputed. 

B.  Native  nickeliferous  or  meteoric  iron. — This  species  is  distinguished  from  the 
last  by  containing  nickel  and  sometimes  cobalt.  It  is  very  malleable,  often  cellular, 
but  sometimes  compact,  and  in  parallel  plates  which  pass  into  rhomboids  or  octahe- 
drons. When  polished  and  etched  with  acids,  it  exhibits  linear  and  angular  markings, 
or  Widmann state s  figures,  as  they  have  been  termed,  and  from  which  an  impression  may 
be  printed  on  paper.  A  very  great  number  of  undoubted  meteorites  have  be^ 
described  and  analysed.  The  following  table  from  NicoFs  Manual  of  Muuralogf 
exhibits  the  composition  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable. 
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2-20 
0*48 
2*21 
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1*48 
0-91  J 
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100 
100 
99*34 
98-77 
100 
99-99 
100 
99*64 
99-69 
100 


*  Wiih  Un+(HM  carbon.       f  With  chromHira.       %  +2*30  aulphuret  of  Iron.       (  With  arsenic. 


The  insoluble  matter  in  the  above  contains  in  100  parts 


In  No. 

Iron. 

Nicltel. 

Phosphorus. 

Silica. 

Carbon. 

Magnesium. 

ToUl. 

1 

2 

3 

10 

65-99 
48-67 
6811 
441 

1501 
18-33 
17-72 
24-50 

14-02 
1847 
1417 
11-4 

2-04 
?  10  0 

1-42 

9*66 

98-4 
95-13 
100-0 
90  0 
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The  above  analyses  are  of:  —  1.  A  mass  of  103  ll>s.  weight,  which  fell  at  Bohumilita, 
in  Bohemia,  in  1829.  2.  A  mass  weighing  1,600  lbs.,  found  in  1748,  near  Kras- 
nojarsk,  on  the  Yenisei  3.  The  so*called  **  Verwiinschte  Bnrggraf,"  from  Elhogon 
in  Bohemia,  which  weighed  191  lbs.  4.  A  mass  of  71  Vienna  pounds  weight,  which 
fell  at  Hraschina,  near  A^m,  in  Croatia,  on  26th  May,  1751.  5.  Amass  in  the 
Haerlaem  Museum,  found  m  1793,  on  the  plain  between  the  Great  Fish  River  and  Graf 
Reynet,  in  the  Cape  Colony,  originally  weighing  300  lbs.  6.  Found  at  Lcnarto,  in 
BungaTy,original  weight  194  lbs.  7.  From  Clairborne  in  Alabama.  8.  From  Putosi. 
9.  Is  a  more  recent  analysis  of  the  same.  10.  From  Lock  port  in  North  America. 
11.  From  Bitburg,  near  Treves,  which  weighed  above  3,300  lbs. 

According  to  Shepard  (Silliman's  American  Journal),  the  full  of  meteoric 
atones  is  confined  principally  to  two  zones.  The  one  belonging  to  America  lies 
between  33°  and  44°  N.  lat,  and  is  about  25°  in  length.  Its  direction  is  more  or 
lets  from  N.  £  to  S.  W.,  following  the  general  line  of  the  Atlantic  coast  Of  all  the 
occurrences  of  this  phenomenon  during  the  last  50  years,  92*8  per  cent  have  taken 
place  within  these  limits,  and  mostly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea.  The  zone  of 
the  eastern  continent,  with  the  exception  that  it  extends  1 0^  further  to  the  north,  is 
bounded  by  the  same  degrees  of  latitude,  and  follows  a  similar  north-east  direction  ; 
but  it  has  more  than  twice  the  length  of  the  American  zone.  Of  the  observed  falls  of 
aerolites,  90*9  per  cent  occurred  within  this  area,  and  were  also  concentrated  in  that 
half  of  the  zone  which  extends  along  the  Atlantic. 

The  most  remarkable  masses  of  meteoric  iron  are,  that  found  by  Don  Rubin  de 
Cells,  in  Tucuman  in  South  America  in  1783,  weighing  300  cwts.  ;  that  discovered 
in  1784  on  the  Riacho  de  Bendego  in  Brazil,  estimated  to  measure  32  cubic  feet,  and 
to  weigh  17,300  lbs. ;  and  that  on  the  Red  River  in  Louisiana,  weighiug  above  3000  lbs., 
and  presenting  distinct  octahedral  crystals. 

c.  \,  Native  Steel-Iron. — This  substance  has  all  the  characters  of  cast  steel;  it 
occurs  in  a  kind  of  small  button  ingot,  with  a  finely  striated  surface  and  a  fracture  ex- 
ceedingly finegrained.  It  is  hardly  to  be  touched  by  the  tile,  and  will  scarcely  flatten 
under  the  hammer.  M.  Mossier  found  thb  native  steel  at  the  village  of  Bouiche, 
near  Nery,  department  of  the  Allier,  in  a  spot  where  there  had  existed  a  seam  of 
burning  coal  A  mass  of  16  lbs.  6  oz.  of  native  steel  was  discovered  in  that  place, 
besides  a  great  many  small  globules. 

2.  Mispickel}  JDiprismatic  Arsenical  iron  ;  Arsenikkies,  This  mineral  is  found 
massive,  granular,  or  columnar,  and  disseminated.  It  is  brittle,  with  an  uneven 
fracture ;  colour,  silver  white,  or  almost  steel  grey,  with  a  greyish  or  yellowish  tarnish ; 
specific  gravity  6  —  6*2.  When  heated  in  a  closed  tube  it  yields  first  a  red,  then 
a  brown  sublimate  of  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  and  then  metallic  arsenic.  Some  varieties 
contain  silver  or  gold,  in  others  part  of  the  iron  is  replaced  by  cobalt  Viewing  it  as 
a  doable  sulphide  and  arsenide  of  iron,  its  formula  would  be  FeS*  +  FeAs,  which 
requires  iron,  33*5;  sulphur,  19*9 ;  arsenic,  46*6.  A  specimen  analysed  by  Plattner 
gave,  iron,  34*46 ;  sulphur,  20*07  ;  arsenic,  45*46.  Mispickel  is  common  in  the  mines 
of  Freiberg  in  Saxony,  and  in  the  tin  mines  of  Bohemia,  Silesia,  and  in  Cornwall  It 
is  of  no  use  as  an  ore  of  iron,  but  it  is  occasionally  worked  for  the  silver  it  contains, 
and  as  an  ore  of  arsenic 

-  8.  Yellow  sulphuret  of  iron ;  Prismatic  iron  pyrites ;  or  Marcasite.  —  The  bronze  or 
brass  jellow  colour  enables  us  to  recognise  this  mineral  At  the  blowpipe  it  gives 
off  its  sulphur,  and  is  converted  into  a  globule  attractable  by  the  magnet  It  is  brittle, 
with  a  conchoidal  or  uneven  fracture.  Sp.  gr.  4*9 — 5*1.  It  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid 
with  deposition  of  sulphur,  but  is  scarcely  affected  by  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  a 
bisulphide  of  iron  (FeS^,  46*7  iron,  63'3  sulphur.  Hatchett  found  47*3  iron,  52*7 
snlphor;  and  Berzelius,  46*08  iron,  and  53*92  sulphur.  It  is  very  liable  to  decom- 
position, being  sometimes  oxidised  into  sulphate  of  iron,  and  sometimes  into  hydrated 
peroxide,  the  sulphur  becoming  altogether  eliminated.  It  is  one  of  the  most  common 
minerals  in  rocks  of  all  ages  and  cla^s ;  it  occasionally  contains  both  gold  and  silver. 
It  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphur,  sulphuric  acid,  and  alum,  but  as  an  ore  of 
iron  it  has  no  commercial  value. 

4.  Hexakedral  iron  pyrites  or  pyrene,  —  This  mineral  is  distinguishable  from  the 
former  only  by  its  colour  and  form  of  crystallisation,  and  was  hence  till  lately  con- 
founded with  it  by  mineralogists.     Its  surface  is  often  radiated. 

5.  Magnetic  iron  pyrites^  pyrrhotine,  tfie  magnetkies  of  the  Germans.  —  This  mineral 
occurs  chiefly  in  the  igneous  and  crystalline,  or  older  stratified  rocks,  in  veins  with 
▼arioos  ores.  Its  colour  is  between  bronze  yellow  and  copper  red,  with  a  pinchbeck- 
brown  tarnish,  streak  greyish-black,  and  more  or  less  magnetised.  When  heated  in 
an  open  tube  it  yields  sulphurous  fumes,  but  no  sublimation ;  before  the  blowpipe  on 
chamol  in  the  reducing  flame  it  fuses  to  a  bUck  strongly  magnetic  globule ;  it  is 
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soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  eTolying  salphuretted  hydrogen  and  depoaiting  lolp^iir. 
According  to  G.  Rose,  this  mineral  always  contains  a  larger  qoantitj  of  MJphvr 
than  corresponds  with  the  simple  sulphide  FeS ;  and  he  idop^  for  it  tlM  temiila 
6FeS  4-  Fe^S';  corresponding  with  60*44  iron,  and  89*56  sulphur,  which  agrees  refy 
closely  with  the  analyses  that  ha?e  been  made  by  Stromeyer,  H.  Rote,  and  ochera. 

6.  Black  oxide  of  iron ;  Magnetite,  or  native  loadetone,  or  ockthedral  iram  ore.  — Tlus 
Tery  rich  and  yaluable  ore  occurs  especially  in  igneous  or  metamorphie  rocka»  either 
in  distinct  crystals,  or,  as  in  many  basalts,  disseminated  through  the  maast  when  it 
frequently  imparts  magnetic  properties  to  the  rocks,  especially  to  greenstone,  serpeetiiie 
or  basalt.  It  also  forms  beds  in  gneiss,  in  chlorite,  mica,  lu>mUcnde,  and  dayalatcc, 
in  marble,  greenstone,  and  other  rocks,  but  seldom  appears  in  reins.  The  largest 
known  masses  occur  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  globe,  in  Scandinavia,  Lapland, 
Siberia,  and  North  America.  Less  extensire  masses  occur  in  the  Han,  in  Saxoo j, 
Bohemia,  Silesia,  and  Styria ;  and  in  Southern  Europe,  in  Elba  and  Spain.  Magmetite  is 
the  most  important  ore  of  iron  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Ruana.  The  Dannemoim  minea 
in  Sweden,  wrought  in  an  open  quarry  150  feet  broad,  and  500  feet  deep,  famiah  the 
fine  Oeregrund  iron,  largely  imported  into  England  for  the  manafitctare  of  ctceL 
Some  highly  ma^etic  varieties,  especially  from  Siberia  and  the  Harx,  form  natural 
magnets,  possessmg  distinct  polarity.  Others  become  polar  only  after  contact  with 
magnets  of  sufficient  power.  Magnetic  iron  ore  foses  with  extreme  difficulty:  it  is 
not  acted  upon  by  nitric  acid,  but  when  powdered  is  soluble  in  hydrochlorie ;  its 
specific  gravity  varies  frt)m  4*24  to  5*4.  The  chemical  formula  of  pure  magnetite  is 
FeOfFe'C,  corresponding  to  81*03  of  protoxide,  and  68*77  of  peroxide  of  iron,  or 
of  72*40  iron,  and  27*60  oxygen,  which  agrees  closely  with  the  analyses  of  BerseliBS, 
Kobell,  and  Karsten. 

Two  specimens  of  magnetic  iron  ore  from  Cornwall  had  the  following  compoaitions 
(Dr.  iVbacO:  — 

Water 

Protoxide  of  iron     - 
Peroxide  of  iron      -        -        - 
Oxide  of  manganese 
Alumina  .... 

lAme  -  -  -  -  - 
Magnesia  .... 
Sulphuric  acid  ... 

Phosphoric  acid  ... 
Insoluble  residue      ... 

99*60  98-95 

7.  Hamatite  ;  Specular  iron;  Fer  oligiste;  Rhomhohedral  iron  ore.  —  This  ore  haa  a 
metallic  lustre ;  colour,  iron  black  to  steel  grey,  but  often  tarnished ;  the  light  trans- 
mitted through  the  thin  edges  of  its  crystals  appears  of  a  beautifol  red  colour.  Its 
powder  is  always  of  a  well  marked  brown  red  hue,  passing  into  cherry  red,  which 
distinguishes  it  from  the  black  oxide  ore  ;  its  fracture  is  coochoidal  or  uneven ;  it  is 
brittle,  and  its  specific  gravity  is  5*2.  Its  chemical  composition  is  Fe*0*,  70  03  iron, 
and  29*97  oxygen,  but  it  sometimes  contains  oxide  of  titanium,  or  titanic  acid,  chrome, 
or  silica ;  ^  in  the  reducing  flame  of  the  blowpipe,  it  becomes  black  and  magnetic 

Haematite  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  ores  of  iron.  The  specular  variety  occurs 
chiefly  in  the  older  crystalline  rocks  in  large  beds  or  veins.  The  mines  of  the  island 
of  Elba  celebrated  fr^m  antiquity,  still  furnish  the  finest  crystals,  which  occur  in 
druses  of  the  massive  variety  along  with  pyrites  and  quartz :  fine  crystals  are  like- 
wise produced  from  St  Ootthardt,  Framont,  in  the  Vosges  mountains,  the  Harz, 
Altenberg  in  Sweden,  and  from  Katherinenburg  in  the  Ural.  Beautiftil  specimens  of 
the  micaceous  variety  occur  at  Zorge  and  other  parts  of  the  Harz,  at  Tincroft  in 
Cornwall,  Tavistock  in  Devonshire,  in  Wales,  Cumberland,  and  Perthshire.  It 
also  occurs  in  volcanic  rocks,  as  in  Auvergne,  on  Vesuvius,  JEtna,  and  the  Lipari 
islands,  especially  Stromboli,  where  some  fine  crystals,  three  inches  broad  and  fonr 
long,  have  been  procured. 

8.  Bed  hamatites.  —  These  ores  are  found  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  the  moun- 
tain or  carboniferous  limestone  formations.  The  most  abundant  depoaits  in  this 
country  are  those  of  Lancashire  and  Cumberland. 

The  haematite  of  Whitehaven  occurs  in  the  carboniferous  limestones  near  the  out- 
crop or  surface  edge  of  the  slaty  rocks  upon  which  that  formation  rests.  The  greater 
part  of  the  excavations  from  which  it  is  extracted  are  subterraneous,  and  so  extensive 
It  often  the  mass  of  iron  ore  in  which  the  workings  are  carried  on,  that  it  is  difficult  in 
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iQch  sitaations  to  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the  nature  of  this  important  deposit.  (  Wof 
rmgtm  Smyth.)  214,433  tons  of  the  h»ni»tite  of  the  Whiteharen  district  is  smelted 
on  the  spot,  at  the  Cleator  Moor  and  other  iron  works,  and  579,642  tons  are  sent  into 
tlie  iron  making  districts.  In  the  year  1865,  607,439  tons  were  raised  in  the  Ulver- 
ttone  district,  and  no  less  than  937,386  tons  of  hsmatite  were  exported  during  1865 
iHunt)  for  the  supply  of  Staffordshire,  South  Wales,  and  other  districts,  from  these 
two  localities.  Considering  iu  quality,  it  brings  but  a  low  price,  viz.  from  11*.  6</. 
to  ]3«.  6d  per  ton. 

The  following  analyses  of  some  carefully  selected  samples  of  the  hasmatite  of  the 
carboniferous  limestone  are  by  Messrs.  Dick  and  Spiller.  {Memoirs  of  the  Geolofficcu 
Smrv^  of  Great  Britain.     The  Iron  Ores  of  Great  Britain,     Part  I.) 


Peroxide  of  iron  - 
Protoxide  of  manganese 
Alumina    ... 
Lime  ... 

Magnesia   ... 
Phosphoric  acid  - 
Salphuric  acid     - 
Bisulphide  of  iron 
Water,  hygroscopic 

M  combined 
Inaolable  residue 
Carbonic  acid 


Cleaton 
Moor. 


9516 
0*24 

007 


trace 
trace 
trace 


Cleaton 
Moor. 


5-68 


101-15 


90-36 
0-10 
0-37 
0-71 
006 
trace 
trace 
006 


8*54 


10020 


UUer. 
■Cone. 


86-50 
0-21 

2-77 

1*46 

trace 

Oil 


6*55 
2*96 


100-56 


Lindall 
Moor,  near 
Ulverstone. 


94-23 
023 
0-51 
0-05 
trace 
trace 
009 
0-03 
0-39 
017 
518 


lUO-88 


The  carboniferous  limestones  of  Derbyshire  and  Somersetshire  also  contain  Teins 
and  deposits  of  hematite,  though  of  a  quality  not  equal  to  those  of  Lancashire ;  the 
same  ore  is  also  met  with  in  the  Devonian  series  of  Devon,  West  Somerset,  and 
Cornwall. 

9.  Brown  Hcnnatites ;  Brown  oxide  of  iron ;  Hydrous  oxide  of  iron. — This  species 
oflbrds  always  a  yellow  powder,  without  any  shade  of  red,  which  passes  sometimes 
into  the  bistre  brown,  or  velvet  black.  At  the  blowpipe  it  becomes  brown,  and  yery 
attractable  by  the  magnet ;  but  after  calcination  and  cooling  the  ore  yields  a  red 
powder,  which  stains  paper  nearly  as  red  as  the  haematite  does,  and  which' is  much 
employed  in  polishing  metals.  All  the  yellow  or  brown  oxides  contain  a  large  pro- 
portion of  water  in  chemical  combination.  There  are  several  varieties,  which  assume 
globular,  reniform,  stalactitic,  and  fniticose  shapes.  In  many  countries  this  is  one 
of  the  most  plentiful  and  valuable  ores  of  iron  ;  in  the  oolitic  form  it  supplies  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  the  French  iron  works.  In  that  state  it  is  found  in  Nor- 
mandy, Berry,  Burgundy,  Lorraine,  and  many  other  places.  It  is  this  ore  which 
exclusively  supplies  the  Belgian  iron  works.  It  is  found  in  this  country  in  consider- 
able quantities  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  where  the  ore  exists  in  almost  unlimited 
2oan  tity.  In  the  latter  locality  these  ores  were  worked  most  extensively  at  a  very  early 
ate,  and  though  as  a  class  they  are  not  rich,  yet  from  the  great  masses  in  which  the 
ore  IS  found,  its  cost  of  production  is  very  low,  about  2*.  to  3s.  per  ton  (  BlachceU), 
The  iron  made  from  the  Forest  of  Dean  ore,  is  of  the  quality  called  red^short^  and 
»  especially  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  tin  plates.  This  ore  is  raised  exten- 
nveJiy  for  shipment  to  the  iron  works  of  South  Wales. 

The  chemical  composition  of  pure  brown  hematite  is  2FeH>'  +  3H0 ;  85*6  per- 
oxide of  iron  (»  60  iron)  and  14*4  water.  Yellow  ochre  (gelbeisenstein)  is  con- 
■idfred  by  Hausmann  to  be  a  distinct  species;  a  specimen  analysed  by  him  contained 
81*6  peroxide  of  iron,  and  18'4  water,  corresponding  to  the  formula  Fe'O*  +  2H0. 
Bog  iron  ore  Is  also  a  hydrated  oxide  of  iron ;  it  occurs  chiefly  in  bogs,  meadows, 
and  lakes,  especially  iu  the  level  districts  of  Northern  Germany  and  Sweden.  In 
Britain  it  is  most  abundant  in  the  northern  and  western  islands  of  Scotland.  It  is 
generally  very  impure,  sometimes  containing  as  much  as  10  per  cent  of  phosphoric 
acid,  which  renders  it  all  but  useless  for  iron  making  purposes.  The  atites^  or  eagle 
ttonea,  are  also  a  variety  of  this  ore  ;  on  breaking  the  balls  so  named,  they  are  ob- 
ienred  to  bo  composed  of  concentric  coats,  the  outside  ones  being  very  hard,  but  the 
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interior  becoming  progressively  softer  towards  the  centre,  which  is  usually  eaxiiij, 
and  of  a  bright  yellow  colour ;  sometimes,  however,  the  centre  is  quite  empty,  or  coo. 
tains  only  a  few  drops  of  water.  ^tiUs  occur  in  abundance,  often  even  in  coo- 
tin  uous  beds,  in  seconiuy  mountains,  andin  certain  argillaceous  strata ;  when  amdted 
they  yield  a  good  iron. 

The  varying  quality  of  the  Forest  of  Dean  ores  is  shown  in  the  following  analy 

(Dr.  Nuad.) 


Water 

I. 

11. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

316 

5-80 

2*90 

211 

7-70 

Carb.  lime        -        -        .        - 

2700 

25-50 

39-60 

14*10 

18-40 

Carb.  magnesia 

15-00 

1830 

25-00 

1710 

18-80 

Oxide  manganese     -        -        - 

- 

- 

•                 » 

- 

•20 

Peroxide  of  iron       -        -        - 

4080 

38-10 

29-00 

59-70 

36-62 

Alumina  -        -        -        -        - 

600 

3-60 

•  —         • 

1-89 

- 

Sulphuric  acid  -        -        -        - 

traces 

traces 

traces 

traces 

traces 

Phosphoric  acid         -        -         - 

traces 

traces 

traces 

0-20 

030 

Insoluble  residue      -        -        - 

8-84 

8-70 

3-50 

5  10 

18-00 

100-80 

100-00 

10000 

100-26 

100-02 

This  ore  is  also  found  at  Alston  Moor  and  Durham,  but  is  only  used  to  a  limited 
extent  on  account  of  its  association  with  lead  and  zinc. 

The  iron  which  the  brotrn  hsmatites  produce  does  not  at  present  stand  high ;  it 
possesses  fluidity,  but  has  a  great  tendency  to  cold  skottnesSf  and  is  most  suitable  for 
foundry  purposes. — Blackwell. 

Some  of  the  brown  heematites  contain  a  large  percentage  of  manganese.  Their 
general  composition  is  illustrated  in  the  following  analyses  (Dr.  Noad), 


Water  -        -        - 
Oxide  of  manganese 
Lime     -        -        - 
Magpaesia 
Alumina 

Peroxide  of  iron    - 
Sulphuric  acid 
Phosphoric  acid 
Insoluble  residue    - 


I. 

11. 

III. 

IV. 

12-85 

12-80 

1240 

13-20 

3-08 

9-60 

8-80 

11*20 

1-72 

1-10 

1-20 

1*08 

1-20 

•92 

1-20 

1-04 

68-57 

68-45 

67-77 

6r.-98 

Oil 

0-11 

O-IO 

0-096 

101 

1-02 

112 

1*054 

1200 

9-50 

8*80 

11-200 

100-54 

101-20 

99-79 

100*85 

10.  Pitchy  hydrate  of  iron ;  Petticite;  Eisensinier, —  This  mineral  occurs  in  many 
old  mines,  especially  those  near  Freiberg ;  and  also  at  Schneeberg  in  Saxony,  Pleiss 
in  Silesia,  and  Bleistadt  in  Bohemia.  It  is  probably  a  product  of  the  decomposition 
of  mispickel:  its  composition,  according  to  the  analysis  by  Stromeyer  being  FH>',A8 
0*+  F*0',SO'+  15H0  a  35  peroxide  of  iron,  26  arsenic  acid;  9  sulphtiric  acid,  and 
SO  water.  According  to  Freislebeuj  it  is  first  fluid,  and  gradually  separates  in  a  solid 
form.  In  external  characters  it  agrees  with  Diadochite,  which  is  FeH>',2PO*  + 
4Fe*0*,S0*  +  32 HO,  according  to  Gmelin  from  Plattner's  analysis,  vis.  peroxide  of 
iron,  36*69  ;  phosphoric  acid,  14*81 ;  sulphuric  acid,  15-15;  water,  30*35. 

1 1.  Yenite  or  LiSurite ;  Hisingerite  or  tkraulite ;  Nontronite :  Pinguite ;  and  Chloropal^ 
arc  rather  rare  minerals,  composed  of  peroxide  of  iron  and  silica:  the  former  contains 
about  12  per  cent  of  lime;  the  others  are  destitute  of  this  earth,  but  contain  frolft  10 
to  20  per  cent  of  water ;  the  amount  of  silica  in  these  minerals  ranges  between  30 
and  40  per  cent 

1 2.  Carbonate  of  iron ;  Sparry  iron ;  Spathoae  iron ;  Sph&rosiderite :  Spatheieenatein,'-^ 
This  important  species  has  been  divided  into  two  varieties ;  spathose  vron  proper,  and 
the  compact  carbonate,  the  clay  iron  stone  of  the  coal  formation.  Sparry  iron 
appears  to  range  through  nearly  the  same  series  of  formations  as  the  anhydrous 
hematites  :  it  occurs  in  beds  and  masses  often  of  immense  extent,  especially  in  Styria 
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and  Carinthia.  In  the  Erzberg,  near  Eiscnerz  in  Styria»  it  rests  on  gneiss,  and  is 
wrought  in  an  open  quarry.  The  Stahlberg  and  Momel.  near  Scbmalkald,  the  vicinity 
of  Liegen,  and  Musen  in  Westphalia,  show  similar  extensive  masses;  whilst  in  Anhalc 
and  the  Han  it  forms  large  veins  in  grey  wacke  or  Devonian  limestone.  Other  very 
extensive  deposits  of  this  ore  are  found  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Basque  provinces  of 
Spain,  as  near  Bilboa ;  and  at  Pacho  near  Bogota  in  New  Grenada.  Most  of  these 
localities  yield  fine  crystals ;  and  these  also  occur  in  metallic  veins  at  Joachimsthal 
in  Bohemia,  Freiberg  in  Saxony,  Klausthal  in  the  Harz,  Beeralstone  in  Devonshire, 
Alston  Moor  in  Cumberland,  and  in  many  of  the  mines  of  Cornwall,  particularly 
the  rare  hexagonal  prisms  (Nicot).  In  England  the  crystalline  carbonate  of  iron 
ocenrs  in  the  Devonians  of  South  Somersetshire  and  North  Devon,  and  in  the  carbo- 
niferoos  limestones  of  Northumberland. 

The  specific  gravity  of  sparry  carbonate  of  iron  varies  from  3*00  to  3'67.  Its 
primitive  form  is,  like  that  of  carbonate  of  lime,  an  obtvse  rhomboid.  Without  chang- 
ing this  form,  its  crystals  are  susceptible  of  containing  variable  quantities  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  till  it  passes  wholly  into  this  mineral.  When  heated  before  the  blowpipe  it 
turns  brown  without  melting,  and  becomes  attractable  by  the  magnet  after  being 
slightly  heated  in  the  flame  of  a  candle.  Even  by  a  short  exposure  to  the  air  after 
its  extraction  from  the  mine,  it  also  assumes  the  same  brown  tint,  but  without  ac- 
quiring the  magnetic  quality  :  after  long  exposure  to  the  air  it  becomes  wholly  con- 
verted into  hydrated  hsmatite. 

The  variations  in  composition  of  this  important  mineral  are  shown  in  the  following 
analyses. 


Protoxide  of  iron 
Sesqnioxide  of  iron 
Protoxide  of  manganese 
Magnesia   -        .        . 
Lime           -        -        - 
Carbonic  acid 

SUinheim^ 
Hanaii. 

Itancif, 
Pyrenees. 

Efsen, 
Liegen. 

Ehren- 

frieders  • 

dorf. 

Hrnry, 
Somerset- 
shire. 

Koadt 
Somerset- 
shire. 

63-75 

0-75 

0-25 

traces 

34-00 

53-50 

6-50 
0-70 

39-20 

43-59 

17-87 
008 
0-24 

38-22 

36-81 
25-31 

38-35 

37-33 
8-52 

12-65 
4.^2 

traces 

35-80 

52-56 

4-82 

2-41 

1-25 

3868 

98-75         99-90       100-00 

100-47 

1^8-82 

99-72 

This  ore,  viewed  as  a  metallurgic  object,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable 
that  is  known ;  it  affords  natural  steel  with  the  greatest  facility,  and  accommodates 
itself  best  to  the  Catalan  smelting  forge.  It  was  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
peculiar  quality  of  the  iron  which  it  produces  that  the  excellence  long  remarked  in 
the  cutlery  of  the  Tyrol,  Styria,  and  Carinthia  was  due.  It  was  called  by  the  older 
mineralogists,  tteel  ore. 

Coal  measure  iron  stones.  —  The  compact  carbonate  of  iron  has  no  relation  ex- 
ternally with  the  sparry  variety.  It  comprehends  most  of  the  clay  ironstones,  parti- 
cularly those  which  occur  in  flattened  spheroidal  masses  of  various  sizes  among  the 
coal  measures.  The  colour  of  this  ore  is  often  a  yellowish  brown,  reddish  grey,  or  a 
dirty  brick  red.  Its  fhicture  is  close  grained,  it  is  easily  scratched,  and  gives  a  yellow- 
ish brown  or  grey  powder.  It  adheres  to  the  tongue,  has  an  odour  slighUy  argillaceous 
when  breathed  upon ;  blackens  at  the  blowpipe  without  melting,  and  becomes  attract- 
able by  the  magnet  after  calcination.  The  ironstones  of  the  coal  formation  admit  of 
a  natural  division  into  two  great  classes,  viz.  the  argillaceous^  and  the  hlackband  or 
carbtmaceoHs,  The  earthy  or  lithoid  carbonates  occur  in  some  regions  in  the  upper 
limestone  shales,  and  they  extend  upwards  through  the  coal  measures  proper  towards 
their  higher  limits ;  they  likewise  occur  in  extensive  beds  in  the  Jurassic  formation, 
particularly  in  North  Yorkshire ;  near  the  upper  limit  of  the  lias,  or  base  of  the 
oolites  proper  ;  and  again  higher,  as  nodules  and  perhaps  as  beds,  in  the  middle  oolites, 
or  Oxford  clays.  They  are  also  found  extensively  as  courses  of  nodules  in  the 
Wealden  series,  and  as  beds  in  the  green  sand.  When  these  gray  carbonates  contain 
lime  in  abundance,  and  when  clay  is  not  largely  present,  they  are  sometimes  changed 
by  atmospheric  influences  into  hydrated  haematites ;  in  Northamptonshire,  for  example, 
and  widely  in  France.  The  only  great  coal  fields  in  Great  Britain  in  which  these 
ores  do  not  occur  in  sufficient  abundance  to  form  the  basis  of  a  large  production  of 
iron,  are  those  of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  and  of  Lancashire.  The  great  im- 
portance of  the  argillaceous  and  hlackband  ironstones  of  our  coal-fields  is  clearly 
•hewn  by  the  fitct,  that  they  supply  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  entire  iron  produced 
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(^BlackwtB).  Thej  rarj  contiderablj  in  their  percentage  of  iron,  whieh  Is  genenBj 
not  more  &an  SO  to  33  per  cent.,  but  occasional! j  ranges  as  high  as  40  per  cent 
The^  are  rarely  used  when  they  contain  less  than  S5  per  cent.  The  ynryinm  pro- 
portions of  iron,  silica,  and  alumina  which  they  contain  is  shown  in  the  salgomed 
analyses  of  the  ore  from  different  localities. 


BtBTmsa. 


Bretuc 


Water  ...  - 
Carbonic  acid  -  -  - 
Protoxide  of  iron 
Protoxide  of  manganese 
Lime-  -  -  -  - 
Magnesia  •  -  .  • 
Silica  -  -  -  . 
Alumina  .... 
Peroxide  of  iron 

Sulphuric  acid  - 1        j^^i„^ 
Phosphoric  acid  j 


I. 

35*50 

35-00 

0-30 


1-60 
86*50 
11-80 


»i 


Av^ron. 


St.  Ki^oa^^ 


II. 

28*90 
54-20 
MO 
0*80 
0-90 
12*80 
1-80 


»» 


100-70 


100-00 


III. 

36-4 
41-8 
41 
0-2 
0-3 
12-3 
8-2 


100-30 


Scotch  Varieties. 


Carbonic  acid 
Protoxide  of  iron 
Protoxide  of  manganese 
Lime  ... 

Magnesia   -        -       . 
Silica  ... 

Alumina     ... 
Peroxide  of  iron  - 
Carbon       .        .        - 
Sulphur      ... 


Db.  Colquboun. 


IV. 
32-53 
35*22 

8*62 
6*19 
956 
5*34 
1  16 
2-13 
0-62 


100-37 


V. 

30-76 
38-80 
007 
5-30 
6*70 
10-87 
6*20 
0*33 
1-87 
0-16 


101-00 


VI. 

VIL 

35-17 

33*10 

53-03 

47-33 

- 

013 

3-33 

2-00 

1*77 

2  20 

1*40 

6*63 

0*68 

4  30 

0-23 

0-33 

3-03 

1-70 

0-02 

0-22 

98-61 


97^ 


Welsh  Varieties. 


Dr.  Noad. 


Red  Vein. 


Silica  ... 

Alumina  (insoluble)    - 
Carbonate  of  iron 
Oxide  of  manganese    - 
Carbonate  of  lime 
Carbonate  of  magnesia 
Alumina  (soluble) 
Phosphoric  acid  - 
Sulphuric  acid    - 
Bisulphide  of  iron 
Potash        ... 
Organic  matter  and  water 


Metallic  iron 


VIII. 

8*31 

3*13 

73*79 

'92 

2-95 

3*80 

2-52 

*53 

traces. 

*17 

•48 

2*36 


Red  Vein 

Pin. 


98-96 


35-62 


IX. 

15*40 

5*00 

57-99 

*64 

3*45 

8*58 

3*52 

•75 

traces. 

24 

*45 

2*34 


Soap  Vein. 


X. 

9  54 

4-46 

77*34 

•53 

•90 
2*50 

-57 
traces. 

•19 

•53 
2  24 


Blark  Pin. 


98  36    I     98-80 


28-00 


37-3 


XI. 

12  00 

4-00 

71-70 

1  42 

2-64 

4-23 

1*15 

*48 

traces. 

traces. 

•49 

I  64 


99-74 


84-6 
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Clereland  Ironitones. 


SO'ica    - 
Peroxide  of  iron 
Protoxide  of  iron 
Alumina 
Lime 
Magnesia 
Snlphor 

Phosphoric  acid 
Carbonic  acid 
Water    - 


Mr.  Okowdkk. 


Easton  Nab  (Main 
Seam.) 


Hutton  Low  Cross. 


XII. 
11-95 

6-73 
3905 
13-83 

2-52 

272 
trace. 

102 
16-38 

5-80 


100  00 


XIII. 
7-65 
1-20 

43-35 
9-88 
0-58 
5-35 
009 
3-87 

22-36 
5-07 


XIV. 
16-55 

37-41 
9-86 
3-08 

trace. 

trace. 
0-67 

26*32 
6-11 


100-00    I  100-00 


XV. 
15*65 

1-80 
35-75 

4-95 

7-39 

2-98 
trace, 

5-05 
23-47 

4-89 


100-00 


Blackbaod,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Pontypool,  Sooth  Wales. 


Carbonaceons  matter 
Carbonate  of  iron 
Carbonate  of  magnesia 
Carbonate  of  lime 


Da.  NoAD. 


XVI. 
15-00 
61  00 
10-90 
13-20 


i 


Iron  per  cent 


lOOlO 
29*6 


XVII. 
13-42 
64-44 
13*54 
8-60 


100*00 


31-1 


. 


The  qoality  of  the  iron  produced  from  the  argillaceous  ironstone  is  extremely  good, 
pfOTided  the  coals  used  for  smelting  are  good.  ^  The  ore  is  always  used  in  a  calcined 
state,  by  which  it  loses  in  weight  about  one-third  or  one-fourth,  the  loss  consisting  of 
carbonic  acid  and  water.  The  production  of  iron  in  South  Wales,  South  Staffordshire, 
Northumberland,  and  Durham,  rests  almost  entirely  on  the  great  beds  of  this  mineral. 
In  Scotland  the  ore  almost  exclusively  used  is  the  olackhand  or  carbonaceouM  ironstone, 
immense  deposits  of  which  occur  likewise  in  the  coalfield  of  North  Staffordshire  ; 
this  Tariety  sometimes  contains  as  much  as  25  to  30  per  cent  of  carbonaceous  matter, 
bnt  is  usually  free  from  much  earthy  matter ;  it  ofVen  contains  phosphoric  acid  in  quan- 
tity ffulBcient  to  communicate  to  the  iron  the  quality  of  cold-shortness.  The  discovery 
of  this  class  of  ironstone  in  Scotland  by  Mr.  Mushet  in  1801,  and  the  power  of  using 
it  alone  in  the  furnace  by  means  of  hot  blast,  constituted  a  new  era  in  the  manufacture 
of  iron,  and  gave  to  Scotland,  till  then  an  iron  making  district  of  little  importance,  the 
pre-eminence  over  all  others,  for  the  production  of  soft  fluid  iron,  best  suited  to  ordi- 
niTf  foundry  purposes. — BlackwelL 

In  France  the  clay  carbonates  of  the  coal  measures  are  only  found  of  sufficient  value 
to  work  in  three  loodities,  —  in  the  coalfields  of  the  Gard,  of  the  Aveyron,  and  to  a 
Tery  limited  extent  in  the  coalfield  of  the  Loire,  near  St.  Etienne. — K,  BlackwelL 

In  America  it  is  largely  distributed  over  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Ohio, 
Illinois,  North  Carolina,  and  Kentucky ;  but  from  the  difficulties  of  working  it  in  the 
blast  fumaoe,  it  is  not  in  general  use. 

18.  Photphate  of  iron ;  Blue  iron;  Vivianite,  —  The  colour  of  this  mineral  varies 
Urom  indigo-blue  to  blackish  green  ;  the  earthy  variety  is  white  in  the  beds,  but 
dumgefl  blue  on  exposure  to  the  air ;  heated  in  a  closed  tube  it  yields  much  water,  in* 
tnmetces,  and  becomes  spotted  with  grey  and  red;  before  the  blowpipe  on  charcosJ,  it 
Ibiea  to  a  grey,  shining,  metallic  granule.  Transparent  indigo-coloured  crystals  of 
photphate  ot  iron,  sometimes  an  inch  in  diameter  and  two  inches  long,  occur  with  iron 
and  copper  pyrites  in  the  tin  and  copper  veins  at  St  Agnes  in  Cornwall.  It  was  first 
fbnnd  m  the  auriferous  veins  at  Vorospatak  in  Lieben^rg ;  the  earthy  varieties  are 
very  common  in  Cornwall,  Styria,  North  America,  Greenland,  and  New  Zealand. 
A  specimen  fWnn  St  Agnes,  Cornwall,  gave  Stromeyer— phosphoric  acid,  31*18 ;  prot- 
oxide of  iron,  41*23 ;  water,  27*48  ;  and  another  from  New  Jersey  yields  to  Ram- 
melsberff — ^phosphoric  acid,  28  -40;  protoxide  of  iron,  33*9 1 ;  peroxide  of  iron ,  12*06.  It 
is  tomenmes  vaed  as  a  pigment,  but  is  of  no  use  as  a  smelting  ore. 
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14.  Sulphate  of  iron,  native  green  vitriol. — This  is  formed  by  the  oxygenation  of  sol- 
phuret  of  iron,  and  is  unimportant  in  a  metallargic  point  of  Yiew. 

15.  Chromate  of  iron  ;  Octahedral  chrome  ore ;  Chromite. — This  mineral  oocurs  in 
serpentine,  or  in  crystalline  limestone,  near  this  rock.   It  was  first  discoTered  at  Gassin, 
in  the  Var  department  in  France,  and   is  found  in  Saxony,   Silesia,  Bohemia,   and 
Styria;  also  in  Norway ;  and  in  large  masses  in  the  Ural,  near  Katherinenberg.     It  has 
been  found  also  in  great  abundance  in  Unst  and  Fetlar,  in  the  Zetlands ;  the  mineral 
is  opaque,  with  a  semi-metallic  lustre ;  colour,  iron  or  brownish-black,  streak  yellowish 
to  reddish  brown.    A  specimen  fVom  Norway,  analysed  by  Von  Kobell,  gave  protoxide 
of  iron,  25  66;  sesquioxide  of  chromium,  54*08  :  alumina,  9  02;  magnesia,  5*36 ;  and 
silica,  4'83 ;  another  specimen,  from  Chester  in  Pennsylvania,  yielded  to  Seybert  prot> 
oxide  of  iron,  36*00  ;  oxide  of  chromium,  39*61 ;  alumina  13  0;  and  silica,  10*60.     It  is 
used  in  the  preparation  of  various  pigments.     For  the  treatment  and  use  of  the  ore, 
see  Chrome. 

16.  Arseniate  of  iron;  Pharmakoaiderite ;  Wurfelerz, — This  mineral,  which  is  rather 
rare,  occurs  in  great  beauty  associated  with  copper  ores  in  Cornwall ;  it  has  an  olive 
green  colour,  and  is  rather  brittle.  Its  composition,  according  to  the  analysis  of  Berselias» 
is,  arsenic  acid,  40  4  ;  peroxide  of  iron.  28  l  ;  protoxide  of  iron,  12*6  ;  water,  18*9. 

17.  Muriate  of  iron, 

1 8.  Oxalate  of  iron ;  Oxalite ;  Humboldtine. — This  mineral,  which  occurs  in  the  form 
of  capillary  crystals  in  the  brown  coal  at  Kolosomk,  near  Bilin,  in  Bohemia,  and  at 
Gross  Almerode  in  Hessia,  is  composed,  according  to  the  analysis  of  Rammelsberg,  of 
oxalic  acid,  42*40  ;  protoxide  of  iron,  41*13  ;  and  water,  16*47. 

1 9.  Titanate  of  iron ;  Titanitic  iron  ;  Ilmenite, — This  variety  occurs  in  various  forma- 
tions, as  in  the  miascile  of  the  Ilmen  mountains ;  in  talc,  with  dolomite,  at  Gastein  in 
Salzburg;  in  the  zircon-tyanite  atEgersund  in  Southern  Norway;  and  in  gneisst  with 
magnetic  iron  ore,  at  Tvedcstrand,  and  Kragerse,  near  ArendaL  It  is  extremely  in* 
fusible,  and  is  considered  injurious  when  mixed  with  other  ores.  Its  chemical  com- 
position, according  to  II.  Rose  and  Scheerer,  is  a  combination  of  peroxide  of  iron,  and 
blue  oxide  of  titanium,  in  various  proportions,  the  specific  gravity  increasing  with 
the  amount  of  iron. 

20.  Titngstate  of  iron  ;  Wolfram,  —  occurs  with  tin  ore,  forming  fine  crystals,  at 
Altenberg  in  Saxony;  at  Schlackenwald  in  Bohemia;  and  in  France,  in  quarta  veins. 
In  Cornwall,  especially  near  Redruth,  it  is  sometimes  so  abundant  as  to  render  the 
tin  ore  wholly  valueless.  An  analysis  of  a  specimen  from  Cumberland  gave  Berze- 
lius,  tungstic  acid,  78*77;  protoxide  of  iron,  18*32  ;  protoxide  of  manganese,  6*22 ;  and 
silica,  1*25. 

There  is  abundance  of  evidence  that  iron  was  well  known  in  the  early  ages,  and 
was  applied  to  various  useful  purposes.  The  earliest  method  of  working  the  furnace 
where  ores  were  smelted  seems  to  have  been  by  exposing  them  to  the  wind :  the  furnaces, 
perforated  with  holes,  were  built  on  eminences,  and  could  only  be  worked  when  there 
was  a  strong  breeze  ;  the  fire  was  regulated  by  opening  and  shutting  the  apertures. 
Mungo  Park  gives,  in  his  **  Travels  in  Africa,"  the  following  interesting  account  of 
an  iron  smelting  operation  in  Kamalia,  at  which  he  himself  assisted:  "  The  ironstone 
was  broken  into  pieces  the  size  of  a  hen*s  egg  ;  a  bundle  of  dry  wood  was  first  put 
into  the  furnace,  and  covered  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  charcoal ;  over  this  was 
laid  a  stratum  of  ironstone,  and  then  another  of  charcoal,  and  so  on  until  the  furnace 
was  quite  full.  The  furnace  was  a  circular  tower  of  clay,  about  1 0  feet  in  height  and  3 
in  diameter,  surrounded  in  two  places  with  withes,  to  prevent  the  clay  from  cracking 
and  falling  to  pieces  by  the  violence  of  the  heat  Round  the  lower  part,  on  a  level  with 
the  ground,  but  not  so  low  as  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  which  was  somewhat  concave, 
were  made  seven  openings,  into  each  of  which  were  placed  three  tubes  of  clay,  and  the 
openings  again  plastered  up  in  such  a  manner  that  no  air  could  enter  the  furnace  but 
through  the  tubes,  by  the  opening  and  shutting  of  which  the  fire  was  regulated.  The 
fire  was  applied  through  one  of  the  tubes,  and  blown  for  some  time  with  bellows  made 
of  goat*s  skin.  The  operation  went  on  very  slowly  at  first,  and  it  was  some  hours  before 
the  fiame  appeared  above  the  furnace  ;  but  after  this  it  burnt  with  great  violence  all  the 
first  night,  and  the  people  who  attended  put  in  at  times  more  charcoal.  On  the  day 
following  the  fire  was  not  so  fierce,  and  on  the  second  night  some  of  the  tubes  were 
withdrawn,  and  the  air  allowed  to  have  free  access  to  the  furnace  ;  but  the  heat  was 
still  very  great,  and  a  bluish  flame  rose  some  feet  above  the  top  of  the  furnace.  On 
the  third  day  from  the  commencement  of  the  operation  all  the  tubes  were  taken  out, 
the  endfl  of  many  of  them  being  vitrified  with  the  heat,  but  the  metal  was  not  removed 
until  some  days  afterwards,  when  the  whole  was  perfectly  cool ;  part  of  the  furnace 
was  then  taken  down,  and  the  iron  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  large  irregular  mass,  with 
pieces  of  charcoal  adhering  to  it.  It  was  sonorous,  and  when  any  portion  was  broken 
'"'^t  the  fracture  exhibited  a  granulated  appearance  like  broken  steeL** 
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That  the  iron  ores  of  Monmouthshire  and' Gloncestershire  were  extensively  worked 
bj  the  Romans  daring  the  period  of  tlicir  reign  in  Britain  is  certain,  from  the  immense 
beds  of  iron  cinders  that  have  been  discovered  in  the  Forest  oi  Dean  ;  it  is  probable 
that  Bath  was  the  principal  seat  of  their  foundries  ;  relics  of  their  operations,  in  the 
form  of  cinders,  and  coins,  have  likewise  been  discovered  in  Yorkshire  and  in  other 
ooanties.  During  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  Gloucester  was  the  city  w  here 
the  trade  of  forging  iron  was  chiefly  carried  on,  the  Forest  of  Dean  supplying  the 
ores.  It  is  uncertain  when  the  art  of  casting  was  first  discovered  ;  cannon  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  first  used  in  England  by  Edward  the  Third,  who  used  them  in  his 
invasion  of  Scotland  in  1327,  at  Crcssy,  and  at  the  siege  of  Calais  in  1346.  These 
cannons  were  not  however  cast,  but  were  constructed  on  the  same  principles  as  coopers 
constmct  their  barrels ;  a  number  of  iron  bars  fitting  as  close  as  possible  to  each  other 
were  arranged  round  a  cylinder  of  wood,  and  were  then  bound  together  by  strong  iron 
hoops ;  the  wood  being  driven  out,  there  remained  an  iron  pipe  which  formed  the  barrel. 
This  mode  was  superseded  by  casting  the  cannon  of  bronxe. 

Daring  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  iron  and  steel  were  imported  into  this  country 
from  Germany,  Prussia,  and  other  places,  and  also  iron  from  Spain  ;  but  as  several 
improvements  in  the  manufacture  had  taken  place  in  the  course  of  this  period  in 
England,  laws  were  made  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  15th  century,  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  any  of  the  articles  manufactured  in  this  country  in  iron  and  steel.  During 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  consumption  of  charcoal  by  the  iron  furnaces  was  so  great 
that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  enact  laws  to  prohibit  the  erection  of  new  furnaces, 
and  to  prevent  the  felling  of  timber  for  fuel  ;  persons  interested  in  the  manufacture 
of  iron  were  consequently  compelled  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  finding  of  some 
tabstitnte  for  charcoal,  and  in  the  reigns  of  James  the  First  and  Charles  the  First  many 
attempts  were  made  to  smelt  iron  with  pit-coal,  but  without  success ;  the  consequence 
was  the  entire  abandonment  of  iron  making  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  a  great 
decrease  in  the  manufacture  in  others ;  so  complete  indeed  was  the  failure  of  all  the 
experiments  made  to  substitute  pit  coal  for  charcoal,  that  all  attempts  were  abandoned 
till  the  early  part  of  the  next  century,  when  pit-coal  was  first  used  (1713)  by  Mr. 
Abraham  Darby  in  his  furnace  at  Colebrook  Dale;  and  in  the  44th  volume  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,  published  in  1 747,  it  is  stated,  that  ^  Mr.  Ford,  from  iron  and 
eoa],  both  got  in  the  same  Dale  (Colebrook),  makes  iron  brittle  or  tough  as  he  pleases, 
there  being  cannon  thus  cast  so  soft,  as  to  bear  turning  like  soft  iron."  Notwithstand- 
ing, however,  the  establishment  of  the  fact  that  iron  ore  could  be  smelted,  and  iron 
manafactured  with  pit-coal,  and  although  great  efforts  were  made,  by  increasing  the 
colnmn  of  blast,  by  the  substitution  of  steam  power  for  that  of  horses  and  human 
labour,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  steady  and  progressive  diminution  in  the  quantity 
of  iron  produced  in  this  country  ;  and  recourse  was  had  to  foreign  markets,  particu- 
larly to  those  of  Sweden  and  Russia,  for  the  necessary  and  increasing  demand.  Thus, 
the  imports  of  iron  between  the  years  1711  and  1776,  were  as  follows:  — 

Tons. 

1711     to     1718 15.642 

1729     „      1735 25,501 

1750     „      1755 34,072 

1761      „      1766 48,980 

In  1740  there  were  only  59  blast  furnaces  in  work  in  England  and  "Wales,  the  total 
make  of  which  amounted  to  not  more  than  17,350  tons,  being  an  average  of  294  tons 
per  annum  for  each  furnace,  a  quantity  very  little  exceeding  that  sometimes  made  in 
ft  tingle  tceek  in  some  of  the  furnaces  in  Wales  at  the  present  day. 

The  earliest  contrivance  for  throwing  a  powerful  and  constant  blast  into  the  furnace 
was  a  forcing  pump,  worked  by  a  water  whei>l  or  by  a  steam  engine  ;  and  it  appears 
that  the  first  cylinders,  at  least  of  any  magnitude,  were  erected  at  the  celebrated 
Carron  Iron  Works  in  the  year  1760  by  Mr.  John  Smeaton.  These  cylinderp  were 
four  feet  six  inches  in  diameter,  exactly  fitted  with  a  piston,  moved  up  and  down  by 
means  of  a  water  wheel ;  in  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  was  a  large  valve,  like  that 
of  a  bellows,  which  rose  as  the  piston  was  lifted  up,  and  thus  admittea  the  air  into  the 
carity  of  the  cylinder  below.  Immediately  above  the  bottom  was  a  tube  which  went 
to  the  furnace,  and  as  it  proceeded  from  the  cylinder,  was  furnished  with  a  valve 
opening  outwards.  Thus  when  the  piston  was  drawn  up,  the  valve  in  the  bottom 
rose  and  admitted  the  air  that  way  into  the  cylinder,  while  the  lateral  valve  shut,  and 
prevented  any  air  from  getting  into  it  through  the  pipe.  When  the  piston  was 
tbmst  down,  the  valve  in  the  ^ttom  closed,  while  the  air,  being  compressed  in  the 
cavity  of  the  cylinder,  was  violently  forced  out  through  the  lateral  tube  into  the 
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farnace.  There  were  four  of  these  large  cylinders  applied  to  blow  the  furnace,  and 
so  contrived,  that  the  strokes  of  the  pistons,  being  made  alternately,  produced  an 
almost  uninterrupted  blast  A  large  column  of  air,  of  triple  or  quadruple  densitj,  was 
thus  obtained,  and  efifects  equivalent  to  these  great  improvements  followed.  The 
Fumefurnace  that  formerly  yielded  ten  and  twelve  tons  weekly  now  sometimes  produced 
forty  tons  in  the  same  period,  and  on  the  average  in  one  year  1,500  tons  of  metal 
(Scrivenor) ;  and  such  was  the  impulse  given  to  the  trade  by  this  unexpected  success 
of  a  powerful  blast  with  pit-coal,  that  in  1788  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  iq  England, 
Wales,  and  Scotland  amounted  to  68,300  tons,  being  an  increase  of  50,950  tons  on 
the  quantity  manufactured  previous  to  the  introduction  of  pit-coaL 

A  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  iron  manufacture  may  be  considered  to  have  been 
established  in  1788-90,  by  the  introduction  of  the  double  power  engine  of  James 
Watt,  the  regular  and  increased  efifects  of  which  powerful  machine  were  soon  felt 
in  most  of  the  iron  districts  :  the  proprietors  of  furnaces  greatly  increased  their  make, 
atid  fresh  capital  was  embarked  in  the  trade  :  in  the  short  period  of  eight  years,  the 
manufacture  of  pig  iron  was  nearly  double,  being  in  the  year  1796,  (according  to  the 
returns  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  coal  trade,  when  Mr.  Pitt  had  it  in  contemplation  to  add  to  the  revenue  by 
a  tax  upon  coal  at  the  pit  mouth,)  125,079  tons,  from  121  furnaces — 104  English  and 
Welsh,  and  1 7  Scotch ;  the  English  and  Welsh  furnaces  producing  an  average  of  1 ,048 
tons  each  per  annum,  and  the  Scotch  furnaces  946  tons.  In  1806,  the  number  of 
furnaces  in  blast  in  Great  Britain  was  173,  and  the  make  258,206  tons  of  pig  iron, 
being  an  increase  in  ten  years  of  133,127  tons  per  annum  ;  of  these  1G2  were  coke 
furnaces,  the  average  produce  of  each  of  which  had  risen  to  1,546  tons.  In  this  year 
great  excitement  existed  in  the  iron  trade,  in  consequence  of  the  proposal  of  Lord 
Henry  Petty  to  levy,  as  a  war  tax,  a  duty  of  40s.  per  ton  on  pig  iron ;  he  introduced 
a  bill  into  the  House  of  Commons  having  this  object,  and  succeeded  in  carrying  it, 
notwithstanding  a  powerful  opposition,  by  a  majority  of  ten  members;  the  measure 
was  however  abandoned. 

In  France,  in  1801,  the  quantity  of  cast  iron  produced  amounted  to  140,000  tons 
from  550  blast  furnaces,  of  which  only  one  (that  of  Creusot)  was  worked  with  coke. 
In  1809,  a  description  of  the  English  process  of  making  iron  was  published  by  order 
of  council,  by  M.  de  Bonnard  (an  engineer  of  mines);  another  engineer  of  mines 
(M.  de  Gallois),  after  having  passed  several  months  in  England,  established  at  St. 
Etienne  the  second  blast  furnace  in  France,  wherein  the  minerals  were  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  English,  and  in  which  coke  was  employed ;  but  the  difficulties 
he  had  to  encounter  proved  a  bar  to  his  success,  and  he  is  said  to  have  died  prema- 
turely from  the  grief  and  trouble  which  the  enterprise  occasioned  him  (Scrivenor.) 
The  employment  of  pit-coal  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  received  a  very  slow  develop- 
ment in  France,  for  in  1818  the  quantity  of  cast  iron  made  with  coke  was  very  small, 
and  no  wrought  iron  was  prepared  with  pit-coal  ;  in  1824  not  more  than  3,000  tons  of 
cast  iron  were  made  with  coke,  but  in  1828  it  had  risen  to  17,000  tons,  lliongh  this 
did  not  amount  to  a  tenth  of  the  whole  produce,  nevertheless  the  quantity  of  bars  made 
with  pitcoal  amounted  in  this  year  to  48,000  tons,  being  nearly  one-third  of  the 
total  manufacture  of  wrought  iron. 

Cast  iron,  using  that  term  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  now  understood,  must  have  been 
wholly  unknown  to  the  ancient  metallurgists,  for  even  in  the  smelting  of  their  poorer 
ores,  where  they  urged  their  furnaces  with  the  greatest  heat  they  could  command, 
using  probably  lime  as  a  flux,  the  reduced  metal  was  allowed  to  cool  in  the  bed  of  the 
furnace,  and  was  never  run  into  pips  as  in  the  modern  practice  ;  their  best  iron  was 
produced  in  one  operation,  and  after  cooling  and  separating  the  scoria?,  it  was  forged 
at  once  into  tough  hard  bars  under  the  tilt  hammer.  The  time  and  fuel  consumed 
in  these  ancient  methods  was  enormous,  and  the  iron  that  remained  in  the  scoriae, 
amounted  to  fully  one  half  of  the  original  metallic  contents  of  the  ore. 

The  modern  processes  of  iron  smelting  differ  materially  according  as  the  fuel 
employed  is  charccal  or  pit-coal.  As  an  illustration  of  the  method  adopted  when  the 
former  is  used,  the  following  details  of  the  manufacture  of  the  celebrated  "  Oeregrund 
iron  '*  may  be  taken,  premising  that  the  operations  vary  in  a  few  particulars  in  other 
countries  where  different  kinds  of  ore  are  dealt  with.  The  oeregrund  iron  is  made 
from  the  magnetic  ironstone  of  Dannemora  in  Sweden.  The  ore,  m  moderately  large 
pieces  such  as  it  conies  from  the  mine,  is  first  roasted.  For  this  purpose  an  oblong 
coffer  of  miasonry,  18  feet  long,  15  feet  wide,  and  about  6  feet  in  depth,  open  at  top, 
and  furnished  with  a  door  at  one  of  its  smaller  extremities,  is  entirely  filled  with 
logs  of  wood  :  over  this  the  ore  is  piled  to  the  height  of  from  5  to  7  feet,  and  is 
covered  with  a  coating  of  small  charcoal,  almost  a  foot  and  a  half  in  thickness.  Fire 
is  then  communicated  to  the  bottom  of  the  pile,  by  means  of  the  door  just  mentioned. 
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And  in  a  short  time  the  combustion  spreads  throagh  the  whole  mass;  the  small  quantitj 
of  pyrites  that  the  ore  contains  is  decomposed  by  the  volatilisation  of  the  sulphur :  the 
moistare  is  also  driven  off,  and  the  ore,  from  being  very  hard  and  refractory,  be- 
comes pretty  easily  pulverisable.  In  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours  the  roastmg  is 
completed  :  and  the  ore  when  sufficiently  cool  is  transferred  to  a  stamping  mill, 
where  it  is  pounded  dry,  and  afterwards  sifted  through  a  network  of  iron,  which  will 
not  admit  any  piece  larger  than  a  hazel-nut  to  pass.  It  is  now  ready  to  be  smelted. 
The  smelting  furnace  is  a  strong  quadrangular  pile  of  masonry,  the  internal  form 
of  which,  though  simple  in  form,  is  not  very  easily  described.  It  may  be  considered 
in  general  as  representing  two  irregular  truncated  cones,  joined  base  to  base  :  of 
these  the  lower  is  scarcely  more  than  one-third  of  the  upper,  and  is  pierced  by  two 
openings,  through  the  upper  end  of  which  the  blast  of  wind  from  the  blowing 
machine  is  admitted  into  the  furnace  ;  and  from  the  lower  the  melted  matter, 
both  scoria)  and  metal,  is  discharged  from  time  to  time  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
workmen. 

The  furnace  is  first  filled  with  charcoal  alone,  and  well  heated,  after  which  alter- 
nate charges  are  added  of  ore,  either  alone,  or  mixed  with  limestone  (if  it  requires 
any  flux)  and  charcoal ;  the  blast  is  let  on,  and  the  metal  in  the  ore  being  highly 
carbonised  in  its  passage  through  the  upper  part  of  the  furnace,  is  readily  melted 
as  soon  as  it  arrives  in  the  focus  of  the  blast,  whence  it  subsides  in  a  fluid  state  to  the 
bottom  of  the  furnace  covered  with  a  melted  slag.  Part  of  the  clay  that  closes  the 
lower  aperture  of  the  furnace  is  occasionally  removed,  to  allow  the  scoris  to  flow  out, 
and  at  the  end  of  every  ninth  hour  the  iron  itself  is  discharged  into  a  bed  of  sand, 
▼here  it  forms  fh)m  ten  to  twelve  small  pigs.  As  soon  as  the  iron  has  flowed  out, 
the  aperture  is  closed  again,  and  thus  the  furnace  is  kept  in  incessant  activity  during 
the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  the  other  six  months  are  employed  in  repairing  the 
furnaces,  making  charcoal,  and  collecting  the  requisite  provision  of  wood  and  ore. 
The  next  process  for  converting  the  pig  into  bflr  ircm  is  refining:  for  this  purpose  a 
ftimace  is  made  use  of,  resembling  a  smith*s  hearth,  with  a  sloping  cavity,  sunk  from 
ten  to  twelve  inches  below  the  level  of  the  blast-pipe.  This  cavity  is  filled  with 
charcoal  and  scoriae,  and  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  blast-pipe  is  laid  a  pig  of  cast 
iron  well  covered  with  hot  fuel.  The  blast  is  then  let  in,  and  the  pig  of  iron  being 
placed  in  the  very  focus  of  the  heat,  soon  begins  to  melt,  and  as  it  liquifies,  runs 
down  into  the  cavity  below :  here,  being  out  of  the  direct  influence  of  the  blast,  it 
becomes  solid,  and  is  then  taken  out,  and  replaced  in  its  former  position.  The  cavity 
being  then  filled  with  charcoal,  it  is  thus  fused  a  second  time,  and  after  that,  a  third 
time,  the  whole  of  these  three  processes  being  usually  effected  in  between  three  and 
four  hours.  As  soon  as  the  iron  has  become  solid  it  is  taken  out,  and  very  slightly 
hammered  to  free  it  from  the  adhering  scoria;  :  it  is  then  returned  to  the  furnace,  and 
placed  in  a  comer,  out  of  the  way  of  the  blast,  and  well  covered  with  charcoal,  where  it 
remains,  till,  by  further  gradual  cooling,  it  becomes  sufficiently  compact  to  bi>ar  the 
tilt  hammer.  Here  it  is  well  beaten  till  the  scoria:  are  forced  out,  and  it  is  then  divided 
into  several  pieces,  which,  by  a  repetition  of  heating  and  hammering  are  drawn  into 
bars,  and  in  this  state  is  ready  for  sale.  The  proportion  of  pig  iron  obtained  from  a 
given  quantity  of  ore  is  subject  to  considerable  variation,  from  the  difference  in 
the  metallic  contents  of  different  parcels  of  ore  and  other  circumstances  ;  but  the 
amount  of  bar  iron  that  a  given  weight  of  pig  metal  is  expected  to  yield  is  regulated 
very  strictly,  the  workmen  being  expected  to  furnish  four  parts  of  the  former  for  five 
parts  of  the  latter,  so  that  the  loss  does  not  exceed  20  per  cent. 

In  some  parts  of  America,  particularly  in  the  states  of  Vermont  and  New  Jersey, 
the  Catalan  forge  is  extensively  employed  for  smelting  the  rich  magnetic  ores  which 

there  abound.     The  form  of  this  fire 
^^2  (which  is  nearly  uniform  everywhere), 

and  the  manipulation  with  it  in  Ame- 
rica, is  thus  described  by  Overman: 
— The  whole  is  a  level  hearth  of  stone 
work,  from  6  to  8  feet  square,  at  the 
comer  of  which  is  the  fireplace,  from 
24  to  30  inches  square,  and  fVom  15 
to  18,  often  20,  inches  deep.  Inside  it 
is  lined  with  cast  iron  plates,  the 
bottom  plate  being  from  2  to  3  inches 
thick.  Figure  993  represents  a  cross 
section  through  the  fireplace  and  tu- 
yere, commonly  called  tue  iron ;  d  re- 
presents the  fire-place,  which,  as  remarked  above,  is  of  various  dimensions.  The 
tuyere  b  it  from  7  to  8  inches  above  the  bottom,  and  more  or  less  inclined  ac- 
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form,  or  more  generally  by  square  wooden  cylinder!,  urged  by  w«  '  ■ 
ore  chiefly  employed  ii  the 
erystallised  magnetic  ore,  ThU 
ore  Tery  readily  foUi  to  a 
coarse  simd,  nnd  wbeo  roasted 
varies  from  the  liie  of  a  pea 
to  the  finest  gruin.  Sometime* 
(he  ore  is  employed  without 
Toasting.  In  the  working  of 
■uch  firea  much  depends  on  (he 
skill  and  experience  of  the 
workman.  The  reiull  U  Sub- 
ject to  considerable  variation, 
h ether  economy  of 


coal  or  that  o 


r  ob- 


ject.     Thtii  a 
required    in    t 

either  of  the  whole  apparalul 
or  in  parts  of  it.  The  manipu- 
lation varies  in  many  reapecu. 
One  workman  by  inclining  his 
tuyere  to  the  bottom,  saves 
coal  at  the  expense  of  oKtnin- 
ing  a  poor  yield.  Another  by  ; 
carrying  his  tue  iron  more  ho-        ( 

riiontally  at   the   commence-  I 

luent,  obtains  a  larger  amount  ~  '  '' 

of  iron,  though  at  the  SLicrifice  of  coal.  Good  workmen  pay  great  attentioD  to 
the  tuyere,  and  alter  its  dip  according  to  the  state  of  the  operation.  The  genend 
nianijiulation  is  as  follows ;  —  The  hearth  is  lined  with  a  good  coating  of  charcoal 
dust  i  and  the  fire  plate,  or  the  plate  opposite  the  blast,  is  lined  with  coarse  ore, 
in  case  any  is  at  our  disposal.  If  no  coarse  ore  is  employed,  the  hearth  is  filled  wi^ 
coal,  and  the  small  ore  piled  against  a  dam  of  coal  dust  opposite  the  tuyere.  The 
blast  is  at  first  urged  gently,  and  directed  upon  the  ore,  while  the  coal  abore  the 
tuyere  is  kept  cooL  Four  hundred  pounds  of  ore  ore  the  common  charge,  two-thirda 
of  which  are  thus  smelted,  nnd  the  remaining  third,  generally  the  finest  ore,  is  held  in 
reserve,  to  be  thrown  on  the  charconl  when  the  fire  becomes  too  brisk.  The  charcoal 
is  piled  to  the  height  of  two,  sometimes  even  three  and  fbur  feet,  according  to  the 
amount  of  ore  to  be  smelted.  When  lhebla£thaa  been  applied  for  an  hoar  and  a  half, 
or  two  hours,  most  of  the  iron  is  melted,  and  forms  a  pasty  mass  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hearth.  The  blast  may  now  be  urged  more  strongly,  and  if  any  pasty  or  spongy 
mass  yet  remains,  it  may  be  brought  within  the  range  of  the  blast  and  melted  down. 
In  a  short  time  the  iron  is  revived,  and  the  scoriio  are  permitted  to  flow  through  the 
tupping  hole  c,  so  that  but  a  small  quantity  of  cinder  remains  at  the  bottom.  Ry 
means  of  iron  bars,  the  lump  of  p^sty  iron  is  brought  before  the  tuyere.  If  the  iron 
is  too  pasty  to  be  lifted,  Ihe  tuyere  is  made  to  dip  into  the  hearth  ;  in  this  way  the 
iron  is  raised  from  the  bottom,  directly  before,  or  to  a  point  above  the  tuyere,  until  it 
is  welded  inlo  a  coherent  ball,  twelve  or  fiOeen  inches  in  diameter.  This  ball  is 
brought  to  the  hammer  or  squecscr,  and  shingled  into  a  bloom,  which  is  either  cot  in 
pieces  to  be  stretched  by  a  hammer,  or  sent  to  the  rolling  mill  to  be  formed  inlo 
marketable  bar  iron.  A  mixture  of  fibrous  iron,  cast  iron,  and  steel,  is  the  result  of 
the  above  process  ;  the  quality  of  the  iron  depends  entirely  on  the  quality  of  the  ore, 
for  there  are  no  opportunities  for  the  ciercise  of  any  skill  to  create  improvements  In 
the  process  :  poor  ores  cannot  be  smelted  at  all.  In  Vermont,  where  the  rich  mag- 
netic ores  are  employed,  a  ton  of  blooms  costs  about  40dollars  ;  *  tons  of  ore,  and  aoo 
bushels  of  charcoal  are  required  to  produce  1  tou  of  blooms.  The  Fmimeatix  i 
piict  of  the  French,  or  SiSck-ofia  of  the  Germans,  holds  a  place  intermediate  be- 
tween the  Catalan  kearlli  and  the  high  blast  fUrnacc  now  in  ^nernl  use.  The  iron 
pn<diiced  in  this  kind  of  furnace  is  generally  of  a  very  superior  kind,  but  it  is  very 
little  in  Qse  at  the  present  time,  on  account  of  the  great  expense  of  its  manipotation. 
The  StiicA'itfhi,  or  salamander  furnace,  ns  it  is  scimelimes  (^led,  is  a  small  cupola,  its 
interior  having  Ihe  form  of  a  double  crucible.  It  is  usually  from  10  to  16  feet  higb. 
nnd  a*  inches  wide  at  bottom  and  top  -,  and  measures  at  its  widest  part  about  5  feet. 
There  are  generally  two  tuyeres,  both  on  the  same  side  -,  the  breast  is  open,  bat  du  ■ 
ring  the  smelting  operation  it  is  shut  by  bricks.  The  furnace  it  heated  previous  to 
closing  in  the  breast ;  at\cr  which  cbareoal  and  ore  are  thrown  in  j  the  blast  is  then 
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■med  OD 1  M  MOD  u  the  ore  poiici  the  tayere,  iron  ia  depoijted  at  the  bottaoi  ot  tlis 
twth  t  vhca  the  cinder  riaei  lo  the  tujerc,  ■  portion  i<  mffered  to  escape  through  ■ 
ole  in  the  dam  :  (he  Cujerea  are  gcnerolly  kept  low  upon  the  surface  of  the  melted 
■on,  wnich  thiia  become*  whUeoeil :  aa  the  iron  riaca  the  tujerea  are  rai«ed.  In 
bout  2*  houra  one  Ion  of  iron  is  dcposiuil  at  Che  bottom  of  the  famaoe,  the  hlaat  ia 
QQ^  turned   off,   and  the   iron,   which 

ia  in  n  aolid  maaa,  in  the  form  of 
a  aalamander,  or  Slicli  aol/,  aa  ibe 
(j«nnansca1lit,ialifled  looaeftron 
the  hoKom  by  crovbara,  taken 
by  a  pair  of  afrong  tonga,  which 
faitrncd  on  chains,  Biispeoded 


mng   c 


il,  where  it  is  flat- 
tened by  a  tilt  hammer  into  four- 
inch  thick  tlaba,  cut  into  blunnia, 
and  finally  stretched  inlo  bar  iron 
by  amoller  bammera.  Meanwhile 
the  fumaco  ia  charged  anew  with 
ore  and  coal,  and  the  aame  pro- 
ceaa  is  renewed.  This  proccaa, 
aa  well  aa  that  of  the  Cntalan 
hearth,  ia  im practicable  with  orea 
containing  much  foreign  matter, 
or  Ivas  lh;ia  40  per  cent,  of  mclal. 
The  general  form  of  the  mo- 
dem charcoal  blast  fumsce,  as 
used  in  the  United  Smtes,  where 
this  fuel  is  far  more  common  ihnn 
pit- coal  (indeed,  it  ia  doubtful 
whether  any  coke  furnaces  arc  at 
the  preacnc  lime  in  operation  in 
that  country),  ia  shown  io  vertical 
aeclion  in  fig.  994,  and  in  aeciian 
through  the  tuyere  arches  in  fig. 
995.  The  orea  dcatgncd  to  be 
amcllcd  in  this  furnace  are  by- 
dmted  Diidea  of  iron,  such  aa 
brown  hcematile.  brown  iron  stone, 
pipe  ore,  and  bng  ores.  The  height 
ia  SR  feel  1  hearth  from  base  lo 
the  boshes,  S  feel,  C  inches  ;  width 
al  the  bottom,  94  inches ;  and  at 
top,  36  inchcB.  The  tuyerea  are 
20  inches  above  the  b:<Be.  The 
bushes  arc  9  feet  6  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  mcaanre  from  the  top 
of  the  crucible  A  feet,  which  givea 
about  60°  slope.  The  hlaat  ia 
conducted  through  sheet-iron  or 
ca£(-iroD  pipel  laid  below  the  bot- 
tom stone  into  the  tuyeres.  The 
top  ia  furnished  with  a  chimnej, 
by  which  the  blaie  from  the  tunnel 
head  is  drawn  off.  Aronnd  the 
lop  is  a  fence  of  iron  or  wood. 
Fi^,  sac  showalhe  method  of  pre- 
paring and  arranging  the  hearth- 
atoDCB.  d  ia  the  boiiom  stone, 
made  of  a  fine  rlose-grained  aand- 
alone,  from  13  to  19  inches  thick, 
at  least  4  feet  wide,  and  G  feet 
long;  It  reaches  nndemeath  at  least 
half  of  the  dam-stone  S.  This 
bottom  stone  is  well  bedded  in 
Afict  the  bollom  stone  is  placed,  the  upper 
inch  lower  at  the  dtun-atone  than  «i  the 


back,  the  tvo  side  itonei  e,  are  laid  embedded  in  fire-et*7.  Theae  itonc*  mntf 
be  at  leaat  G  feet  and  a  half  long,  reachiog  trom  IS  inches  behind  the  emcible  to  tfa* 
middle  of  the  dam-stooe.     Their  ggg 


->J; 


liiiipstnne  g.  a 


3  wall  of  the 


oOeaer  beTelled  according  to  the 
■lope  of  the  hearth.  Upon  tbtse 
stones  the  tuyere  stones  d  are 
bedded;  the  latter  snfTer  much 
from  bent,  and  therefore  ought  to 
be  of  the  best  quality.  Thej 
should  be  from  20  to  34  inches 
square, or  eTBQ larger:  the  lujere 
holes  /,  a  kind  of  taper  arch,  arc 

bedded.       These   stones    do   not 

reach  further  than  lo  the  front  o 

long:  the  top  stone  t,  ia  generally  sufficiently  higl 

destined   licighu      After  both  aides    are  floished  ine  Qaci  tione  i  u 

the  limpstone,  g  ;    the  space  between   the  licBrthstonea    and  the  n 

furnace  slack  is  filled  and  walled  up  with  common  brick  or  siones. 

In  Ftirting  a  charcoal  furnace,  il  is  first  thoroughly  dried  by  burning  s  fire  for 
several  week*  in  the  ioterior,  which  has  a  temporary  lioing  of  bricks.  The  lower 
part  of  the  furnace  or  the  hearth  ia  tbea  filled  grHdoally  with  charcoal,  and  when  the 
fuel  is  well  ignited,  and  the  furnace  half  filled,  ore  may  be  charged  in  ;  it  is  aome- 
tlmes  advisable  lo  increase  the  draught  by  forming  grates  by  laying  across  ibe  tinip  a 
short  iron  bar,  ns  high  up  as  the  dam-stone,  by  resting  upon  Ibis  bar  six  or  seven  other 
bars  or  ringcro,  and  by  pushing  their  points  against  the  back  stone  of  the  hearth. 
There  is  not  much  iron  made  during  the  first  34  hours;  mostoflhc  ore  is  transfonned 
itito  stag,  and  Ihe  iron  which  comet  down  gets  cold  on  the  bottom  stone,  where  it  is 
retained;  the  blast  should  not  be  urgi-d  too  fast  at  first,  hut  increased  gradually,  in 
order  lo  avoid  the  serious  evil  arising  from  a  cold  hearth;  if  all  goes  on  well  the  hearth 
will  he  free  from  cold  iron  or  clinkers  in  a  week,  the  yield  of  iron  will  increase,  and 
the  burden  maybe  increased  likewise.  Theavtrage  charge  of  charcoal,  which  should 
be  dry,  coarse,  and  hard,  is  about  15  bushels.  According  lo  Overman's  experience, 
the  most  TaToumble  height  for  a  charcoal  furnace  is  3S  or  3G  feet;  if  below  this 
Standard  they  consume  too  much  fuel,  if  above  tfaey  are  troublesome  to  work  ;  if  it  be 
desired  to  enlarge  the  capacity  of  a  furnace,  be  thinks  il  better  to  increase  the 
diameter  of  the  bosbes,  or  lo  curve  the  vertical  section.  There  is  much  difference  of 
opinion  amongst  managers  of  furnaces  on  the  subject  of  the  proper  size  for  the  throat 
of  the  t^irnace;  the  tendency  of  narrow  ihroals  would  seem  to  be  to  consume  more  coal 
than  wide  ones,  inasmuch  as  in  Pennsylvania  and  throughout  the  whole  wesl.  where 
narrow  tops  are  preferred,  the  consumption  of  charcoal  per  ton  of  iron  is  from  1 60  to 
ISU  bushels,  while  in  ihc  state  of  New  York,  and  further  east,  where  the  furnace  thronts 
are  wider,  the  consumption  is  from  ISO  lo  ISO  bushels.  Another  subject  which 
demands  the  siriclest  atteniiou  is  the  regulation  of  the  blasL  A  weak  soft  charcoal 
will  not  bear  a  much  greater  presaare  than  from  half  a  pound  to  five-eighths  of  a 
pound  to  llie  square  inch;  strong  coarse  charcoal  will  bear  from  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  to  a  pound;  and  again,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  the  larger  the  throat 
in  proportion  to  Ihe  boshes,  the  stronger  nughl  to  bo  the  blast,  and  that  a  narrow  top 
And  wide  boshes,  while  they  permit  a  weaker  blast,  involve  the  loss  of  much  fuel.  In 
every  case  a  careful  roaslingof  the  ores  at  chareoa"  " 
this  is  the  surest  means  of  saving  coal  and  hlosl,  ai 
the  working  of  the  furnace. 

With  regard  (o  hot  blast,  as  applied  to  charcoal  furaacea.  Overman  remarks,  that 
under  some  cireumslancea  it  might  he  advanlageous,  hut  in  others  it  is  decidedly 
injurious ;  that  it  is.  at  least,  a  questionable  improvement,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  manufacture  of  bar  iron  has  derived  any  benefit  from  it  i  ipiatila- 
tittlg  it  has  not.  Hot  blast  is  quite  a  help  to  imperfect  workmen  :  it  melts  refractory 
ores,  and  delivers  good  foundry  metal  with  facility. 

EiiglUh  proeato/iron  mating.— Mr.  Hunt,  in  his  very  valuable  "Mineral  Sla- 
lis^ics,"  gives  us  the  total  quantily  of  pig  iron  produced  in  Great  Britain  in  the  year 
1864  ;— 4,;6;,B5i  tons,  and  in  1865,  4,819,254  tons,  as  follows  :— 
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_,       -        ,      ,  Tont.  Tom. 

Northumberlaiid        ------  65,467  49/290 

Durham 466,980  476,767 

Yorkshire,  North  Riding 409,106  486,421 

Do.        West  Riding 112,093  123,233 

Derbyshire        -        -         -         -         -         -         -  174,743  189,364 

Lancashire 195,460  204,925 

Cumberland 141,033  107,430 

Shropshire 130,666  117,343 

North  Staffordshire  --.-.-  217,996  206,268 

South  Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire       -        -  626.793  692,627 

Northamptonshire  and  Lincolnshire    -         -        -  22,823  25,728 

Gloucestershire,  Wilts  and  Somerset   -         -         -  65,312    .          65,471 

North  Wales 61,108  61.874 

South  Wales 988.729  916,909 

Scotland 1,158,750  1,163,478 

4,767,951         4,819,254 

The  number  of  furnaces  in  blast  in  1S65  to  furnish  this  astonishing  make  were,  in 
England,  376,  distributed  over  176  iron  works;  in  Wales,  133,  distributed  over  49 
works ;  and  in  Scotland,  141,  over  32.  To  supply  these  furnaces  there  wore  raised 
9,910,045  tons  of  ore,  the  estimated  value  of  which,  at  the  place  of  production,  was 
3,324,804/.;  that  of  the  pig  iron,  at  the  uieau  average  cost  at  the  place  of  production 
being  12,048,133/.  Of  the  ironstone,  1,384,500  tons  were  argillaceous  curboiiate 
from  the  coal  measures  of  Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire ;  nearly  1.500.000  tons 
from  the  coal  measures  of  North  and  South  Wales ;  and  1,500,000  tons  argillaceous 
carbonate  from  Scotland.  The  annual  production  of  pig  iron  over  the  whole  world 
was  estimated  by  Mr.  lUackwcU,  in  December,  1855,  as  follows  :— 

Tom. 

Great  Britain 3,000.000 

France 760,000 

United  States  of  America 750,000 

Prussia 300,000 

Austria 250,000 

Delirium 200,000 

Russia 200,000 

Sweden 150,000 

Various  German  States 100,000 

Other  countries          - 300,000 


6,000,000 

From  which  it  appears  that  the  quantity  of  iron  made  annually  in  this  island  alone. 
If  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  large  as  the  total  quantities  produced  in  all  other  countries. 
The  nature  of  the  ore  which  forms  the  staple  supply  of  the  English  furnaces  (argil- 
laceous carbonate),  and  the  universal  adoption  of  coke  and  coal  as  fuel,  have  led  by 
necessity  to  a  meUiod  of  manufacture  of  iron  quite  peculiar  to  this  country,  and  wholly 
inapplicable  to  those  establishments  that  arc  carried  on  by  means  of  charcoal.  W\* 
shall  proceed  to  describe  the  various  steps  of  this  manufacture  in  detail :  — and  first, 

Of  the  blast  furnace. — The  blast  furnaces  at  present  in  use  are  of  various  sizes,  being 
from  35  to  60  feet  in  height,  and  at  the  boshes^  or  widest  part,  from  12  to  17  feet  The 
internal  form  commonly  adopted  consists  essentially  of  two  frustrums  of  cones  meeting 
each  other  at  their  bases,  at  the  point  where  the  widest  part  or  the  top  of  the  boshes 
b  situated.  From  this  point  the  furnace  gradually  contracts  both  upwards  to  its 
mouth,  and  downwards  to  the  level  of  the  tuyeres  below.     The  hearth,  properly  speak- 

..^  ing,  is  that  part  of  the  furnace  only 

which  receives  the  fluid  metal  and 

^/;  _.    cinder,  as  they  fall  below  the  level  of 

the  tuyeres.  It  forms  a  short  pro- 
longation from  that  point  of  the  lower 
inverted  cone.  From  the  boshes 
upward  the  width  gradually  decreases 

'* to  the  tunnel  head,  which  varies  from 

7  to  9  feet  in  diameter,  according  to 
fi  the  sixe  of  the  furnace.     The  hearth 

is  generally  a  cube,  from  2|  to  3  feet 
■qunre.    The  air  is  introduced  by  oa?,  two.  or  three  small  apertures,  called  tuyereM, 


(Z., 


,--^ 


When  two  tajeres  are  aKd,  the  oriGcM  ot  their  blowpipei  are  abont  three  i&«li«a  ia 
diameler,  and  ihe  preuure  of  the  blatt  i>  Cram  SJ  lo  3  Iba.  on  lh«  viOMre  inch.  Ta 
prereat  the  inyeres  from  being  melted  b;  the  intcnae  beat  to  which  thej  are  tz- 
poud,*  Btieam  of  cold  water 
H  cauied  coDslantly  to  flow 
round  their  nozzles  b^  an 
amngenient  which  vill  be 
immediately  understood  bj 
ao  inipectioa  of  fig,  997, 
«bi<di  represenu  a  aeclion 
of  a  tuyere  uozile  tbiu  pro- 
tected, the  cold  water  en- 
lering  the  casing  by  the  tube 
a,  and  the  hot  waier  nm- 
ning  off  by  (be  tabe  b.  The 
upper  part  of  Ibe  furnace 
sbOTc  the  boshes  is  called 
the  cone  orioiy.  It  is  formed 
by  an  interior  lining  of  fire- 
brick, abont  14  inches  in 
thickness,  between  which  and 

casing  of  fine  refVaclory  sand 
compactly  rammed  in,  air 
holes  being  lef\  for  the  escape 
of  aqueous  TBpour.  In  (he 
base  of  tbe  Ibmace  four 
arches  are  left,  tbe  back  and 
sides  are  called  (u^erc  Aoiuu, 
the  front  is  called  the  cinder 
fall  I  the  bottom  of  the  fur- 
nace is  formed  either  of  large 
blocks  of  coarse  sandslone  or  of  large  Gre-brieks.  The  materials  are  charged  inlo 
the  furnace  through  tbe  tunnel  head,  which  is  provided  with  one  or  more  aperlorea 
for  the  purpose.  The  general  form  of  a  blast  furnace  is  shown  in  fig.  998,  and  the 
fullowing  measurements  represent  the  itilerior  slructure  of  two  that  worked  well  -, — 

Height  from  the  hearth  to  the  throat  or  mouth    -        •    45      -        •49 
Height  of  the  crneible  or  hearth         -        -        -        '6}-        -6 

„       of  tbe  boshes 8--; 

„       of  the  cone    -        -  ....    so^ 

.,       of  the  chimney  or  mouth         .        .        .        .      S 

Widthof thcbottomofthehearth*    .        -        -        -      Sj 

„     at  its  upper  end    -....-3-        -2 

„     oftheboshest laj     -        -     13 

„     at  one-third  of  tbe  belly         -        •        -        -     13      -        -     11 

„     at  two-thirds  of  ditto 81     •        -      9 

n     at  mouth      -        -        -        -        -        -        "*i"        -3 

luclination  of  the  boshesj 5S^     -         -      58^ 

Fig.  999  represents  the  hearth  and  boshes  in  a  Terticai  side  section,  a  is  tbe  fymp 
ttone.  and  b  the  tymp  plate,  for  confining  the  liquid  metal  in  the  hearth.  The  latter 
ia  wedj;ed  firmly  into  tbe  side  walls  of  the  hearth  ;  c  is  the  dam-atone,  which  occupies 
the  "hole  breadth  ofthe  bottom  of  the  hearth,  eiocpting  about  sii  inches,  which  space, 
when  the  farnace  ia  at  work,  ia  filled  before  eyery  cast  with  a  strong  binding  Band. 
This  Elone  is  faced  outside  by  a  casl-iron  plale  IJ,  called  t\it  dam  plate,  of  considerable 
thickness  and  peculiar  shape.  The  top  of  the  dam -stone,  or  rather  tbe  notch  of  the 
dam-plate,  liea  from  4  to  8  inches  under  (he  level  of  the  tuyere  hole.  The  space 
under  the  tymp  plate,  for  9  or  e  inches  down,  is  rammed  full  for  every  cast  with  a 
■IroDg  loamj  earth  or  even  fine  clay,  a  process  called  lymp  slopping. 
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The  bloiring  machinct  employed  in  Stalfordsliire  are  generally  cast-i 

In  which  a  metallic  pislou  is  einctlj  fitted  ai  for  a  Brcnm  engine,  and  mai 

■nj.     Toward*  the  lop  and  bottom  of  (he  bloiring  cylintliTs  orifice*  nrc  left  covcTL-d 

gjg  with  Talvea,  which  open  inside  when  the  m- 

cuuin  i*   mnde  with  the  cylinder*,   and  after- 

w.-inls  ihut   by   their  own  weight.     Adjutage* 

conduct  into  ihe  iron  globe  or  chest  the   air 

eipelled  by  Ihe  piston,   both  in  it*  ascent  and 

descent,  bvcuuse  these  blowing  machine*  bave 

alwny*  a  double  *lroke. 

The  pressure  of  the  air  is  made  to  vat7 
through  a  Tery  considerable  range,  according 
to  (he  anture  of  the  fuel,  and  the  BeasoD  of  ibe 

irefied  It  must  be  enpelled  with  a  compen- 
iting  force.  The  limit*  are  from  U  to  3^ 
[Kinds  on  the  inch,  the  average  in  Stafford- 
liro  being  3  Iba.  The  orifice*,  or  nose  pipes 
through  which  the  air  issaes,  also  vary  willi 
ature  of  the  coke  and  Che  ore. 
a  blast  iipparatua  employed  at  ibc  Cyfartha 
works,  n>o»cd  by  a  90  horse  steam  power  the  piston  rod  of  the  blowing  cylinder 
is  couui'Cted  by  a  parallelogram  mechanism  witli  the  opposite  end  of  the  working 
beam  of  the  ateam  engine.  The  cylinder  is  9  feet  4  inches  diameter,  and  S  fi'Ct 
4  inches  high.  The  piston  has  a  etroke  8  feet  long,  and  it  rises  13  lime*  in  the 
minute.  By  calculating  the  sum  of  the  space  percursed  by  the  piston  in  a  minute,  and 
inppo*ing  that  the  volume  of  the  air  expelled  is  equal  to  only  S6  per  cent  of  that 
anm,  we  find  that  12,5S8  cubic  feel  of  air  are  propelled  every  minute.  Hence  a 
horse  power  applied  to  blowing  machines  uf  Ihi*  nature  gives  on  an  average  137 
cuhie  feet  of  air  per  minute. 

At  the  establishmeat  of  Cyfartha  for  blowing  seven  smelting  furnaces,  and  (ho 
leren  corresponding  fineries,  three  steam  engines  are  employed,  one  of  90  horse  power, 
another  of  80,  and  a  third  of  40,  which  constitute  an  the  whole  a  force  of  210  horses, 
or  S6  horses  and  jth  per  furnace,  supposing  the  fineries  to  consume  one-eighth  of  ilio 
blast.  In  the  whole  of  the  works  of  Messrs.  Crawshay,  the  proprietors  of  Cyfartha.  the 
power  of  aboat  340  horses  is  expended  in  blowing  12  smelting  furnaces  and  their 
subordinate  fineries;  which  gives  from  2S  to  26  horses  for  each,  showing  as  before  jtb 
for  the  fineries.  Each  of  the  furnaces  consumes  about  3,SCT  cubic  feet  of  air  per 
minute. 

The  form  of  the  blast  furnace  from  the  boshes  to  the  throat  is  exhibited  in  fy,  998 
■s  a  crancaled  cone,  and  such  was  formerly  invariably  the  construction  ;  of  late  year.-i 
however  considerable  variations  have  been  introduced.  In  Scotland  (be  body  ot  the 
furnace  frequently  is  carried  up  cylindrical,  or  nearly  so,  for  a  considerable  height, 
terminating  with  the  usual  truncated  cone  to  the  mouth ;  in  oilier  places  a  curied  line 
is  lubctitnted  for  a  straiffht  one.  The  form  adopted  in  some  furnaces  recently 
erected  at  Ebbw  Vale  and  Blaina  is  shonn  in^<;.  1000. 

The  diameterof  Ihe  throat  or  filling  place  is  a  subject  of  vet?  great  importance  to  Ihe 
operations  of  the  furnace.  Most  ironmasters  are,  we  believe,  agreed  as  to  the  impolicy 
l^lhe  narrow  tops  formerly  adopted;  (he  waste  of  fuel  in  such  furnaces,  where  the 
width  of  the  throat  scarcely  averaged  one-fourth  i,f  the  diameter  of  the  furnace,  was 
very  great,  the  average  yield  of  coal  to  the  ton  of  crude  iron  exceeding  6  Ion*  ;  hy 
enlarging  the  throat  to  one-tbird,  the  consumption  of  coal  was  reduced  to  4  tons,  and 
by  continuing  the  enlnrgcmcnt  to  one-half  it  was  redured  to  2  tons.  Mr.  Truran 
■tatet  that  on  reducing  the  diameter  of  the  throat  of  a  furnace  at  Dnwlais  from  9  feet 
to  6,  (be  make  of  pig  iron  weekly  fell  off  from  97  tons,  to  on  irregular  make  of  from  SO 
to  70  tons;  and  that  while  with  the  9  feet  throat  the  consumption  of  coal  was  45  cwls. 
to  Ihe  ton  of  Iron,  it  rose  with  the  6  feet  throat  to  70.  80,  and  90  cwts.,  the  quality  of 
the  iron  being  eiceedmgly  bad.  On  enlarging  the  throat  to  9^  feet,  the  make,  for  a 
period  of  G  months,  averaged  over  160  tons,  with  a  good  yield  of  coal  and  other 
materials.  Mr.  Truran  appear*  to  question  the  utility  of  reduciug  the  diameter  of  the 
furnace  at  tbe  top,  which  was  only  adopted  in  the  first  place  from  an  erroneous 
impression  that  the  furnace  coutd  be  filled  best  through  a  contracted  month  i  but  it 
may  he  questioned  whether  this  widening  of  the  throat  may  not  be  carried  too  far.  so 
ai  to  disperse  the  heated  gases  too  rapidly,  and  whether  a  diameter  much  greatcrihan 


It  width  wer 

3    ot^eclioDable   nrnlu 

first  the  npper 
panaTtbefnr- 
Dace  woald  ba 
>  cooled  by  the 
!^_  too  npid  dis- 
penioD  of  the 
uceoding  ealninii  of  beaird  gtiet, 
uud  by  the  CDtire  absence  of  the  re- 
Terbcralinft  effect  of  the  coDtncIed 
luouthiind  leconillf.  the  maleriilt 
could  not  be  equally  Spread  froni 
the  fillinj^  holpt  over  so  wide  a  snr- 
face  The  diamclt'f  of  the  upper 
purt  fiimgre  oughl,  therefore,  to  be 
such  BJ  wiil  cause  the  materiali 
thravD  in  at  the  filling  holet  to  dii- 
Iribme  thcmfielveB  equally  is  their 
descent  oier  ererj  part  of  the  tec- 
lioaal  area  or  the  furnace,  and  will 
priiduce  such  a  reterberatioo  oolj 
of  heat  ai  Bha])  be  sufficieot  to  ex- 
pel ihc  TBier  Bud  carbonie  acid 
CDDlslnfd  IP  the  nrnteriali,  without 
cotiBuming  aDy  of  [he  earboii  of  the 
fill'!,  which  ought  lo  remain  intact 
until  it  reaches  the  lower  regioni  <rf 
the  furnace,  where  it  is  Tapurisfd 
Hs  carbonic  oxide,  and  produces 
ihe  reactioni  on  which  tbie  redoc- 
tinn  of  the  ore  depcnda." 

CalcinalioH  0/  thi  inmttamt.  — 
Tills  is  effected  cither  ia  kiliu,  or 
in  the  open  air  1  the  object  being 
lo  separate  carbonic  acid,  water, 
sulphur,  and  other  suhttances  Tola- 
tile.  at  a  red  heal.  The  operation 
ig  performed  most  effectually,  and 
probably  at  the  smallest  (wst,  in 
shape  of  the 


iilcini 


differs  i 


works,  hut  Ihey  may  all  be  reduced 
til  that  of  the  common  linie  kiln. 
A  ruai  Gre  is  first  lighted  at  the 
In-ttou  of  the  kiln,  and  llie  inm^ 
Blone  is  placed  over  and  around, 
until  Ihe  floor  is  covered  with  red 
hot  ore;  a  fresh  layer  of  ironstone, 
with  about  5  per  cenL  of  coal,  ia 
then  laid  on,  to  the  depth  ofR  or  9 
iiiulivs  ;  and  when  this  is  red  hot, 
a  M>coud  layer  is  addt'd,  and  so  on 
gradnalty  till  the  kiln  is  filled  ;  by 
ihe  lime  this  is  done,  Ihe  lowerroost 
).iyer  Is  cold  and  lil  10  dra«,  go  that 
llie  working  of  the  kiln  is  a  con- 
tinuous operation.  When  the  ore 
is  calcined  in  the  open  air,  a  heap 
mingled  with  small  coal  (if  neces- 
sary), is  piled  up  over  a  atraiuui  of 
larger  pieces  of  coal,  the  heap  being 
5  or  6  feet  high,  by  15  or  SO  bnHid. 
The  fire  is  npplled  nt  the  wtndwnnl 
end,  and  after  it  has  burnt  a  cer- 
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tain  way,  the  heap  is  prolonged  at  the  other  cxtremitv,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  or  the  convenience  of  work  requires.  From  the  impossibility  of  regulating  the 
draught,  and  from  exposure  to  the  weather,  the  calcination  of  ore  cannot  be  so  well 

Srformed  in  the  open  air  as  in  kilns ;  and  as  to  the  relative  cost  of  the  two  methods. 
r.  Truran  calculates  that  the  quantity  of  coal  per  ton  of  ore  is,  in  the  kiln,  one  hun- 
dred-weight of  small  ;  and  in  the  open  air,  two  hundred-weights  of  small,  and  a  half 
hundred-weight  of  large;  and  that  Mhile  the  cost  of  filling  the  kiln  is  barely  a 
penny  per  ton,  that  of  stacking  the  heaps  on  the  open  air  plan,  and  watching  them 
daring  tlie  period  they  are  under  fire,  amounts  to  fourpence  per  ton.  Against 
this  must,  however,  be  placed  the  cost  of  erecting  the  kiln,  which  according  to  the 
Hune  authority  amounts,  for  a  kiln  of  a  capacity  equal  to  70  tons  of  argillaceous  ore, 
vhich  will  calcine  146  tons  weekly,  to  IGO/.  The  ironstone  loses  by  calcining  from 
25  to  30  per  cent  of  its  weight ;  it  has  undergone  a  remarkable  change  by  the  opera- 
tion; in  the  raw  state,  it  is  a  grey  or  light  brown  stony  looking  substance,  not  at- 
tncted  by  the  magnet ;  after  calcination  it  has  a  dry  feel,  adheres  strongly  to  the 
tongue,  is  cracked  in  all  directions,  is  of  a  light  reddish  colour  throughout,  and  acts 
p>werfully  on  the  magnet.  It  should  be  carried  to  the  furnace  as  soon  as  possible,  or 
d  kept  should  be  carefully  protected  from  the  rain. 

Flux. — The  only  flux  that  is  used  in  the  blast  furnace  is  limestone^  either  in  the  state  of 
carbonate  as  it  comes  from  the  quarry,  or  calcined  in  kilns,  by  which  it  is  deprived  of 
water  and  carbonic  acid.  The  lowest  bed  of  the  coal  formation  usually  rests  on 
limestone,  and  in  the  coal  formation  itself  are  found  not  only  the  ore  and  its  most 
appropriate  fuel,  but  the  pebbly  grits  which  afford  the  blocks  of  refractory  stone  neces- 
sary for  building  those  parts  of  an  iron  furnace  that  are  required  to  endure  the  utmost 
<ixtrcmity  of  heat,  as  well  as  those  seams  of  refractory  clay,  of  which  the  fire-bricks 
are  composed,  with  which  the  middle  and  upper  parts  of  the  furnace  are  lined.  **  Thus 
many  situations  in  this  favoured  island  may  be  pointed  out,  in  which  all  the  above 
mentioned  materials  occur  almost  on  the  same  spot ;  and  when  to  this  is  joined  th«^ 
convenience  of  water  carriage,  as  happens  in  many  places,  that  man  must  indeed 
be  of  an  obtuse  understanding  and  a  churlish  temper  in  whom  this  wise  arrange- 
ment and  prodigal  beneficence  of  nature  fails  to  produce  corresponding  feelin<:s.*' 
---Aikin. 

The  composition  of  the  limestone  to  be  used  in  smelting  operations  is  of  consider- 
able importance  ;  where  calcareous  ores  are  used,  the  presence  of  silicic  acid  in  the 
limestone  is  advantageous;  if  clay  ores  are  the  main  material  from  which  iron  is  ma- 
nnfactured,  a  magnesian  limestone  is  preferable,  but  an  aluminous  limestone  should 
be  used  where  siliceous  ore  predominates.  Chemical  analysis  alone  can  determine  to 
which  class  a  particular  limestone  b<>longs,  as  there  is  oflen  nothing  in  the  external 
appearance  by  which  a  pure  limestone  may  be  distinguibhed  from  one  containing  40 
or  60  per  cent,  of  foreign  matter. 

Carbonised  pit-coal  or  coke  was,  till  within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  the  sole  com- 
bustible used  iu  the  blast  furnace.  Coal  is  coked  either  in  the  oi)en  air  or  in  kilns. 
In  the  former,  as  practised  in  Stafibrdshire,  the  coal  is  distributed  in  circular 
heaps  about  5  feet  in  diameter  by  4  feet  high,  and  the  middle  is  occupied  by  a  low 
brick  chimney  piled  with  loose  bricks,  to  open  or  to  leave  interstices  between  them, 
especially  near  the  ground.  The  larger  lumps  of  coal  are  arranged  round  this 
chimney,  and  the  smaller  ones  towards  the  circumference  of  the  mass.  When  every- 
thing is  adjusted  a  kindling  of  coals  is  introduced  into  the  bottom  of  the  brick 
chimney,  and,  to  render  the  combustion  slow,  the  whole  is  covered  with  a  coat  of  coal 
dross,  the  chimney  being  loosely  covered  with  a  slab  of  any  kind.  Openings  are 
occasionally  made  in  the  crust,  and  afterwards  shut  up,  to  quicken  and  retard  the 
ignition  at  pleasure  during  its  continuance  of  twenty-four  hours.  Whenever  the 
carbonisation  has  reached  the  proper  point  for  forming  good  coke  the  covering 
of  coal  dross  is  removed,  and  water  is  thrown  on  the  heap  to  extinguish  the  com- 
bustion, a  circumstance  deemed  useful  to  the  quality  of  the  coke.  In  this  operation 
in  Staffordshire  coal  loses  the  half  of  its  weight,  or  two  tons  of  coal  produce  one  of 
coke. 

In  order  to  prepare  larger  quantities  of  coke  at  once,  long  ridges  are  often  substi- 
tuted for  circular  heaps,  the  length  of  which  varies  with  circumstances  and  the  con- 
samption  of  coke ;  they  sometimes  extend  to  the  length  of  200  feet.  On  erecting  one 
of  these  ridges  a  string  is  stretched  along  the  coking  station,  in  the  direction  of  which 
large  pieces  of  coal  are  placed  slanting  against  each  other,  leaving  a  triangular  space 
between  them,  so  that  a  longitudinal  channel  (ignition  passage)  is  formed  through 
which  the  string  passes.  In  arranging  the  pieces  it  is  necessary  to  pay  attention  to 
the  natural  stratification  of  the  coals,  which  should  be  at  right  angles  to  the  longitudinal 
direction  of  the  ridge.     Parallel  with  the  first  series  of  coals  is  placed  a  second,  and 
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then  a  third,  and  eo  on  ;  but  the  pieces  constantly  diminish  in  sise  until  the  station 
measures  6  feet  on  both  sides.  Upon  this  substrncture  the  heap  is  then  made, 
without  particular  care  in  the  arrangements,  the  largest  pieces  below  and  the  smallest 
above,  until  it  has  reached  a  height  of  about  3  feet  To  facilitate  the  ignition,  stakes 
are  rammed  in  at  distances  of  2  feet  from  each  other,  projecting  above  throogfaoot 
the  whole  length  of  the  ridge,  which,  when  subsequently  remoTed,  leave  vacant 
spaces  for  the  introduction  of  burning  coal.  The  ridge,  being  thns  kindled  at  more 
than  100  distinct  spots,  soon  breaks  out  into  active  combustion.  As  soon  as  the  burner 
observes  the  thick  smoke  and  flame  cease  at  any  one  part,  and  a  coating  of  ash 
making  its  appearance,  he  endeavours  immediately  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  fire  by 
covering  it  with  powdered  coal  dust,  repeating  the  operation  until  the  whole  ridge  is 
covered,  when  it  is  left  two  or  three  days  to  cool ;  the  covering  on  the  side  ex{Mted 
to  the  wind  should  be  thicker  and  increased  in  stormy  weather.  When  the  fire  is 
nearrly  extinguished,  which  occurs  in  two  or  three  days,  the  coke  is  drawn.  This 
mode  of  coking  is  simple,  but  not  very  economicaL  The  fire  proceeding  irom  die 
upper  part  of  the  ridge  in  a  downward  direction,  towards  the  lower  and  interior  parts, 
converts  the  coal  in  the  upper  strata  into  coke  before  that  in  the  interior  has  acquired 
the  temperature  necessary  for  charring,  and  is  still  in  want  of  a  supply  of  air,  which 
can  only  be  furnished  from  without,  and  must  not  be  excluded  by  a  covering.  Daring 
the  time,  therefore,  that  the  inner  parts  of  the  heap  are  being  converted  into  coke,  the 
outer  portions  are  being  uselessly,  though  unavoidably,  consumed.  For  further  details 
concerning  coking  see  the  articles  Coal  and  Coke. 

The  *'  blowing  in  **  of  a  coal  blast  furnace  is  an  operation  which  requires  much 
care  and  experience.  A  fire  of  wood  is  first  lighted  on  the  hearth  ;  upon  this  is 
placed  a  quantity  of  coke,  and  when  the  whole  is  well  ignited,  the  furnace  is 
filled  to  the  throat  with  regular  charges  of  calcined  ore,  limestone,  and  coke,  and 
the  blast,  which  should  at  first  be  moderate,  is  turned  on.  At  the  works  around 
Merthyr  Tydvil,  the  first  charges  generally  consist  of  5  cwts.  of  calcined  argil- 
laceous ore  and  1}  cwt.  limestone,  to  4  cwts.  of  rich  coke  ;  this  burden  is  kept 
on  for  about  10  days,  it  is  then  increased  to  6  cwts.  of  calcined  ore  and  2|  cwts.  of 
limestone  (Truran).  The  cinders  usually  make  their  appearance  in  about  12  hours  ' 
after  blowing,  the  metal  follows  in  about  10  hours  after,  collecting  in  the  hearth  to  the 
amount  of  3  or  3 J  tons  in  60  hours  after  blowing.  If  all  goes  on  well  about  22  tons 
of  metal  will  be  produced  in  the  first  week,  38  tons  in  the  second,  55  in  the  third,  and 
nearly  80  in  the  fourth;  after  10  or  12  weeks  the  produce  will  average  110  tons. 
By  forcing  the  furnace  in  its  infancy  a  much  greater  produce  of  iron  may  be  obtained, 
though  to  the  injury  of  its  subsequent  working.  Mr.  Truran  relates  the  following 
case  in  point.  A  furnace  was  blown  in  at  the  Abersychan  works  with  such  volumes 
of  blast  and  rich  burden  of  materials  that  a  oast  of  several  tons  was  obtained  within 
14  hours  after  applying  blast  The  first  week's  blowing  produced  200  tons,  at  which 
rate  it  continued  for  two  or  three  weeks,  when  it  rapidly  diminished,  falling  so  low  as 
19  tons  for  one  week's  make.  From  this  deplorable  state  it  was  msuie  to  produce  26 
tons,  and,  after  considerable  delay,  100  tons  ;  but  with  a  large  increase  in  the  yield  of 
materials  over  that  at  the  other  furnaces.  When  a  furnace  is  first  biowu  in  it  should 
be  made  to  produce  grey  iron  ;  but  the  tendency  of  forcing  is  to  produce  a  white  iron 
with  a  dark  scouring  cinder. 

The  quantity  of  air  thrown  into  a  blast  furnace  in  full  work  is  enormous,  exceeding 
in  weight  the  totals  of  all  the  soiled  materials  used  in  smelting.  A  furnace  working 
on  foundry  iron  of  a  capacity  of  275  yards  receives  5390  cubic  feet  of  air  per 
minute,  which  amounts  weekly  to  1695  tons ;  when  working  on  white  iron  a  larger 
volume  of  blast  is  employed,  averaging  7370  cubic  feet  per  minute,  or  2318  tons  per 
week. 

The  disorders  to  which  blast  furnaces  are  liable  have  a  tendency  to  produce  white 
cast  iron.  The  colour  of  the  slag  or  scoriae  is  the  surest  test  of  these  derangements, 
as  it  indicates  the  quality  of  the  products.  If  the  furnace  is  yielding  an  iron  proper 
for  casting  into  moulds,  the  slag  has  an  uniform  vitrification  and  is  slightly  translucid. 
When  the  dose  of  ore  is  increased  the  slag  becomes  opaque,  dull,  and  of  a  greenish 
yellow  tint,  with  blue  enamelled  zones.  Lastly,  when  the  furnace  is  producing  white 
metal,  the  slags  are  more  or  less  black  and  glossy.  The  scoriae  from  a  coke  are  much 
more  loaded  with  lime  than  those  from  a  charcoal  blast  furnace.  This  excess  of  lime 
appears  adapted  to  absorb  and  carry  off  the  sulphur  which  would  otherwise  injure  the 
quality  of  the  iron.  From  numerous  analyses  we  have  made  of  blast  furnace  cinders 
we  select  the  following  as  illustrating  their  general  composition  under  different  condi* 
tions  of  the  furnace. 
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The  folloiiing  lalilc  eihibiU  Ibe  "  yitlda"  of  malcriuls  per  ton  od  the  iron  made 
In  TRrioua  worki.  During  llie  month  eiiiliog  July  35th,  1857,  there  wore  coiisuiiit'd 
ID  fiiar  furnaces  nt  Kbbv  Vale  13M  Inns  14  cwL  of  coke  ;  1792  totii  of  cnal ;  SUii 
ton*  19  cwt.  of  calcined  mine ;  I81S  long  10  cvt  of  red  nre;  1347  tons  e  c«(.  of 
caleised  ciaden  i  and  I2SG  tons  7  cwt.  of  burnt  lime.  The  quantity  of  pig  Iron 
made  «u  3309  tana  7  cirt. :  — 
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Tbe^cindera"  mcniionrd  in  the  fopcguing  table  arc  not  ihosc  from  tlio  blast 
fnnimce,  but  are  deriied  from  tbe  caat  iroa  during  the  procesarB  of  "rt^fining," 
"pnddling,"  jfc,  hjr  irhich  thfi  cast  iron  is  conrertvd  into  wroufjbl  iron.  These 
einderi  are  rery  rich  in  iron,  which  exists  in  them  principally  in  Ihe  form  nf  silicate 
trftbe  proioxide.  They  often  occur  beautifully  crvsiallised,  particularly  afli-r  they 
hare  been  calcined,  an  operation  irliich  is  always  performed  on  (hem  in  well  c»n- 
dneted  works,  and  which  has  for  its  objtct  tbe  remoTsl  of  Ihe  inlpbur  and  Ihc  per- 
oxidalion  of  a  ponion  of  the  iron.  These  cinders,  though  very  rich  in  iron,  :irc 
■Ivayi  eonlaminnted  to  a  cuniidi-mblc  exicnt  with  both  tulphur  and  pbosphorun,  as 
DiUht  be  expected,  seeing  thai  they  are  the  results  of  operations  wliich  liave  for  ihcir 
oljects  the  remav^  of  the  foreign  niatten  contained  in  the  pig  iron.  The  lendoiey 
of  the  former  is  to  inikc  the  metal  whil  is  called  "  hot  Bhnri,"  so  Ibal  it  cannot  be 
worked  while  hoi  under  the  hamuicr  ;  the  tendency  of  tbe  latter  element  is  to  niako 
Ibe  iron  "  cold  short,"  so  that  it  breaks  when  aa  attempt  tsmade  to  brad  it  when  cold. 
The  separation  of  sulphur  is  very  perfectly  effected  by  the  calcination  of  the  cinder, 
•ad  it  is  interesting  to  trace  the  progress  of  its  gradual  el  i  mi  nation.  In  some  parts  of 
Ibe  heap  (which  often  contains  several  (bousand  tons  of  cinder)  large  masses  of 
primatic  cry  stall  of  pure  sulphur  may  be  found,  but  usually  nearly  ibe  entire  siirfuco 
of  the  heap  is  covered  with  o  thin  layer  of  sulphate  of  iron,  sometimes  rrystalliscd, 
bat  genenUly  in  Tarions  stages  of  decam position ;  lower  down  in  the  heap,  where  Ilia 
beat  is  greater,  the  sulphate  of  iron  disappears,  and  in  its  place  red  oxide  of  inm, 
TitboQt  a  trace  of  sulphur,  is  found.  In  calcining  a  heap  of  cinders  care  is  rt'i|uire<l 
DMloaUawtbe  heat  to  rise  loo  high,  or  Immense  massea  will  become  melted  together, 
'  '  g  tbe  Dcccnily  of  blasting,  wbieh  entails  much  eipeose.  After  the  heap  bai 
D  buitiiig  for  some  months,  slrcnins  of  water  are  diicctcd  over  the  Eorface,  bv 
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which  much  solable  sulphate  of  iron  is  removed.  tJnfortonatelj,  the  process  ni 
calcination  does  not  remove  any  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  which  necessitates  a  jadidoos 
employment  of  these  cinders  m  the  blast,  furnace.  We  have  repeatedly  submitted 
'*  forge  cinders"  to  analysis,  and  give  in  the  following  table  the  average  results  of  oar 
experiments. 

Analyses  of  Forge  Cinders,  (Dr.  Noad.) 


Silica    - 

Protoxide  of  iron 
Peroxide  of  iron 
Siilphuret  of  Iron 
Oxide  of  manganese  . 
Alumina 
Lime    - 
Maf^esia 
Phosphoric  acid 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

1 
VI. 

6*000 

6:J750 

11-420 

5-766 

1-680 

2-400 

1-233 

traces 

7-268 

6-67 

72*60 

6  30 

4-56 

1-77 

2-22 

-12 

traces 

6-36 

32000 
52*200 
6'000 
1-953 
not  determined 
9-600 
traces 
traces 
•252 

15-300 

51*720 

19-980 

5-396 

•960 

1-300 

-420 

traces 

4  140 

12.300 

67*360 

2-8.X) 

5*600 

not  determined 

5*600 

traces 

traces 

6320 

lO-.'WO 

TOiWO 

•G2D 

1-140 

*427 

traces 

traces 

4-500 

99-510 

99-60 

101*105 

99-216 

100*030          1     99-9S7 

I.  Tap  cinder  from  refined  metal.    II.  Tap  cinder  from  puddling   furnace.    III.  Cinder  ttom 
ri^heating  furnace.    IV.  Mixed  cinder  from  the  heap  after  a  few  dajrs*  burning.     V.  Cinder 
squeezed  nut  of  the  puddled  bar  during  the  process  of  shingling.    VL,  Specimen  from  a  large 
hf-ap  of  thoroughlj  calcined  cinder. 

Hot  blast.  —  One  of  the  greatest  improvements  ever  made  by  simple  means  in  any 
manufacture,  is  the  employment  of  hot  air  instead  of  the  ordinary  cold  air  of  the  at- 
mosphere, in  supplying  the  blast  of  furnaces  for  smelting  and  founding  iron.  The 
discovery  of  the  superior  power  of  a  hot  over  a  cold  blast  in  fusing  refractory  lumps 
of  cast  iron,  was  accidentally  observed  by  Mr.  James  Beaumont  Neilson,  engineer  to 
the  Glasgow  Qas  Works,  about  the  year  1827,  at  a  smith's  forge  in  that  city,  and  it 
was  made  the  subject  of  a  patent  in  the  month  of  September  in  the  following  year. 
No  particular  construction  of  apparatus  was  described  by  the  inventor  by  which  the 
air  was  to  be  heated,  and  conveyed  to  the  furnace  ;  but  it  was  merely  stated  that  the 
air  may  be  heated  in  a  chamber  or  closed  vessel,  having  a  fire  under  it,  or  in  a  vessel 
connected  in  any  convenient  manner  with  the  forge  or  furnace.  From  this  vessel  the 
air  is  to  be  forced  by  means  of  a  bellows  into  the  furnace.  The  quantity  of  snrfiwe 
which  a  heating  furnace  is  required  to  have  for  a  forge,  is  about  1,260  cubic  inches  ; 
for  a  cupola  furnace,  about  10.000  cubic  inches.  The  vessel  may  be  enclosed  in 
brickwork,  or  fixed  in  any  other  manner  that  may  be  found  desirable,  the  application 
of  heated  air  in  any  way  to  furnaces  or  forges,  for  the  purposes  of  working  iron,  being 
the  subject  claimed  as  constituting  the  invention. 

Wherever  a  forced  stream  of  air  is  employed  for  combustion,  the  resulting  tempe- 
rature  must  evidently  be  impaired  by  the  coldness  of  the  air  injected  upon  the  fueU 
The  heat  developed  in  combustion  is  distributed  into  three  portions ;  one  is  comma- 
nicated  to  the  remaining  fuel ;  another  is  communicated  to  the  azote  of  the  atmosphere 
and  to  the  volatile  products  of  combustion ;  and  a  third  to  the  iron  and  fitixes,  or  other 
surrounding  matter,  to  be  afterwards  dissipated  by  wider  difi^usion.  This  inevitable 
distribution  takes  place  in  such  a  way,  that  there  is  a  nearly  equal  temperature 
over  the  whole  extent  of  a  fire-place,  in  which  an  equal  degree  of  combustion 
exists. 

We  thus  perceive  that  if  the  air  and  the  coal  be  very  cold,  the  portions  of  heat  ab- 
sorbed by  them  might  be  very  considerable,  and  sufficient  to  prevent  the  resulting  tem- 
perature from  rising  to  a  proper  pitch ;  but  if  they  were  very  hot  they  would  absorb 
less  caloric,  and  would  leave  more  to  elevate  the  common  temperature.  Let  us  sup- 
pose two  furnaces  charged  with  burning  fuel,  into  one  of  which  cold  air  is  blown,  and 
into  the  other  hot  air,  in  the  same  quantity.  In  the  same  time,  nearly  equal  quantities 
of  fuel  will  be  consumed  with  a  nearly  equal  production  of  heat ;  but  notwithstanding 
this,  there  will  not  be  the  same  degree  of  heat  in  the  two  furnaces,  for  the  one 
which  receives  the  hot  air  will  be  hotter  by  all  the  excess  of  heat  in  its  air  above 
that  of  the  other,  since  the  former  air  adds  to  the  heat  while  the  latter  abstracts  ftx>m 
it  Nor  are  we  to  imagine  that  by  injecting  a  little  more  cold  air  into  the  one  fur- 
nace, we  can  raise  its  temperature  to  that  of  the  other.  With  more  air  indeed  we 
should  bum  more  coals  in  the  same  time,  and  we  should  produce  a  greater  quantity 
of  heat,  but  this  heat  being  diffused  proportionally  among  more  considerable  masses 
of  matter,  would  not  produce  a  greater  temperature ;  we  should  have  a  larger  space 
heated,  but  not  a  greater  intensity  of  heat  in  the  same  space. 

Thus,  according  to  the  physical  principles  of  the  production  and  distribution  of 
heat,  fires  fed  with  hot  air  should,  with  the  same  fuel,  rise  to  a  higher  pitch  of  tem- 
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jwnlDK  than  fires  fbd  irilh  common  cnld  air.  This  ennseqnence  i«  iDdcpendent  of 
like  inaiK*,  beiog  u  (me  for  s  small  stove  which  hanu  only  an  onDce  of  cbBrcoal 
in  «  minate.  as  for  a  furnace  vliich  bums  a  hnndri^d-ireighl ;  bat  the  excess  nf 
tcnperalurc  producHl  by  hut  air  caoaol  be  the  >ame  in  smaJl  Eres  U  io  great,  be- 
caoae  the  waste  of  heal  ii  usuully  less  the  more  fuel  is  barned. 

This  principle  may  be  rendered  sliQ  more  CTideiit  hy  a  numerical  illiutration.  Let 
H  take,  for  example,  a  blast  furcace,  into  which  6U0  cnbic  feet  of  air  are  blown 
per  minate ;  suppose  it  to  coDlaiu  do  ore  but  merely  coal  or  coke,  and  that  it  has 
been  bDining  laap  enoDgh  lo  hare  arriTed  at  the  equilibrium  of  tenipetvture,  and 
let  ne  sec  what  excess  of  temperalut^  it  would  have  if  blown  with  air  of  a<X)°  C. 
(57S«  F.).  instead  of  being  blown  with  air  at  0"  C. 

(CM  cubic  feet  of  air.  undLT  the  mean  Icmpentture  and  presaure.  weigh  a  tittle 
Bore  than  45  pounds  aToirdupoia;  tbej  contain  I0'4  ponnds  of  oxygen,  which 
wotild  burn  very  nearly  1  pounds  of  carbon,  and  disengage  16,U0O  times  as  much 
heat  as  would  raise  by  one  degree  per  cent,  the  temperature  of  two  ponndi  of  water. 
These  16,000  portions  of  heut,  produced  every  minute,  will  replace  16,000  other 
portioni  of  heat,  dissipated  by  the  »idei  of  the  fnrnBce,  and  employed  in  healing 
the  gases  which  escape  froni  its  mouth.  This  must  lake  place  in  order  to  estab- 
C«h  the  assumed  equilibrium  of  caloric 


If  the  45  pounds  of  air  be  heated  beforehand  up  to  300"   C,  tbey  will  con- 
tain about  tbe  eighth  part  of  the  heal  of  the  16.000  dUengaged  by  the  combus- 


tim,  and  there  will  be  therefOTe  ia  the  ■ 


le  space  one-oightfa  of  hiu  more,  which 
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vill  be  rfadjr  to  operate  upon  tnj  bodiea  withia  ita  range,  and  to  Iieat 

eitrbth  more.     Thus  the  bliut  of  300°  C.  givet  »  temperaian  which  ia  n 

of  ibe  blaKt  *l  zero  C,  or  at  even  the  ordinary  atmoapheric  temperata 

*C  may  reckon  at  from  2.200°  lo  2, TOO*  F.  (from   l.aOO"  to  1,500"  C),  the  tempe- 

rulurc  of  Llusc  furnaces  worked  in  the  common  way,  «e  pereeire  Ifa&t  the  hot-air 

bln.'<t  prodaces  an  increaie  of  temperatnre  equal  to  from  270°  to  360°  F. 

Nov  in  order  lo  appreciate  the  immense  effmti  irhich  thig  ezceia  of  teinpen- 
ture  may  prodoce  in  melallurgic  operationa,  ve  mnit  conaider  that  often  only  ■ 
few  degrera  more  tempenitare  are  reqaired  to  modify  the  atata  of  a  fuiibla  body, 
or  to  determine  the  play  of  affinities  dormant  at  lover  degreea  of  hemt.  Wkter  ia 
solid  at  1°  under  S'i°  F,  ;  it  ia  Hqnid  at  1°  aboie.  Every  fusible  body  haa  a  deler> 
minate  melting  point,  a  very  few  degrees  above  which  it  ia  qnile  flaid,  thoo^  it  may 


be  partly  below  it     The  same  obaervation  applies  to  ordinary  chemical  affinilie 

Charcoal,  for  example,  which  redocea  the  greater  part  of  metallic  oxidea,  begina   I 

I   do  «o  only  at  a  delennioate  pitch  of  temperature,  luider  which  it '   * 


few  iegnft  ibove. 


antral  livoly  and  complet?.  It  it  unDccessar;  in  thil 
nniclG  to  tnlvr  lutu  auy  nioru  dcluils.  to  show  ihi!  iiiHueacc  of  n  fv«  dt-grevs  of  heat 
Diore  or  leu  id  a  furnace  npon  c)ii.'iaii;al  o[>erBtion9,  or  merely  upuD  physicnl  changes 
of  stale. 

Fit/I.  in09,  1003.  exhibit  the  apparatus  of  the  hnl  blsEt  oi  mounti'd  >t  the  Coiner 
Park  irorks,  belonging  lo  William  Jessop,  K«'|.,  in  every  njquisile  dclaiL  Tbedran- 
ingi  from  which  the  wood-cuts  are  faithfully  copied  Tcre  kindly  fiimlihed  for  tliis 
work  by  Mr.  Joei'ph  GIvn,  F.R.S,,  the  diEiiuguished  engineer  of  the  Batterly  Iron 
WorL«. 

The  smelting  funiacca  havu  now  gtnerally  three  toydres,  and  three  »el»  of  air 
beating  fumicis.  The  Ggorea  shnv  two  sets  bnilt  topetlier  ;  the  third  »'(  being  de- 
tached on  account  of  peculiar  IiktuI  circuniBtHnecs.  The  air  enters  the  horizontal 
pipe  ^  in  the  ground  ]i1an,jf;f.  iml'i,  on  one  side  of  the  arched  or  syphon  pipes,  shown 
ID  nprighl  section  in^y.  I0U3,  anil  jiassoe  throngb  these  pipes  to  the  horizontal  pipe,  R, 
OD  the  other  side ;  whence  it  proci'vds  to  the  blusl  furnace.  These  ijphon  pipi'S  are 
flattened  laterally,  their  seutiun  heinf;  a  parallelogram,  to  give  more  heating  surface. 
and  also  more  depth  of  pipe  (in  the  verticiil  plane),  oo  as  to  make  it  stronp^r,  and  less 
liable  to  bend  by  il9  own  weiglil  when  soflcned  by  the  red  heat  This  sjsti'm  of 
•rcLed  pipe  ajiparatua  is  set  in  a  kind  of  oven,  from  which  the  flue  is  liiken  out  nt  the 
topufiti  but  it  ihtnce  again  ctCBCends,  belbre  it  reaches  Ihe  chimney,  entering  it 
nearly  at  Ihe  level  of  the  Ore  grate,  las  with  coiil  gas  rctorls).  By  this  conlrivanci', 
the  pipes  are  kepi  in  a  ba.h  of  ignited  air,  and  not  exposed  lo  the  corroding  influence 
Ufa  current  of  Hanie.  The  places  and  directions  of  these  otcd  flues  are  plainly  marked 
in  the  drawing. 


Fig.  1004  ii  a  plan  of  Ihe  blast  furnace,  drawn  lo  a  smaller  icale  than  thai  of  the 
preceding  flgurea. 
The  three  sets  of  hot-bhist  apparaltia  all  cnmmnnica 
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pipes,  A«  which  leads  to  the  furnace.  Thus  in  case  of  repairs  being  required  io 
one  set,  the  other  two  may  be  kept  in  full  activity,  capable  of  supplying  abondanee  of 
hut  air  to  the  blast,  though  of  a  somewhat  lower  temperature.  See  Smblthto  for 
constructious  of  different  blast  furnaces  ;  also  Puddling. 

During  a  visit  which  Dr.  Ure  made  to  Mr.  Jessop,  at  Batterly,  he  found  this  emi- 
nent and  very  ingenious  iron-master  had  made  several  improvements  npon  his  hot- 
blast  arrangements,  whereby  he  prevented  the  alteration  of  form  to  which  the  arched 
pipes  were  subject  at  a  high  temperature,  as  also  that  he  was  about  to  employ  five 
tuydres  instead  of  three.  For  a  drawiug  and  explanation  of  his  furnace-feeding 
apparatus,  see  Smelting. 

The  experiments  through  which  Mr.  Nielson*s  important  discovery  was  introduced 
into  the  iron  manufacture,  were  made  at  the  Clyde  Iron  Works,  where  the  fuel  ge- 
nerally made  use  of  was  coke,  derived  from  splint  coal;  during  its  conversion  into 
coke,  this  coal  sustained  a  loss  of  55  per  cent    During  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year  1 8*29,  when  all  the  cast  iron  in  the  Clyde  Iron  Works  was  made  by  means  of 
the  cold  blast,  a  single  ton  of  cast  iron  required  for  fuel  to  reduce  it  8  tons  l^  cwt  of 
coal,  converted  into  coke.     During  the  first  six  months  of  the  following  year,  while 
the  air  was  heated  to  near  300°  F.,  1  ton  of  cast  iron  required  5  tons  3^  cwt  of 
coal  converted  into  coke.     The  saving  amounts  to  2  tons   IS  cwt.  per  ton  of  iron, 
from  which  must  be  deducted  the  coal  used  in  heating  the  air,  which  was  nearly  8  cwt 
This  great  success  induced  the  Scotch  iron-masters  to  try  a  higher  temperature,  and 
to  substitute  raw  coal  for  coke ;  and  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  1 833,  the  blast 
bein^  heated  to  600°,  1  ton  of  cast  iron  was  made  with  2  tons  5}  cwt  of  coal.     Add 
to  this  8  cwt.  of  coal  for  heating,  and  we  have  2  tons  13^  cwt.  of  coal  to  make  one  ton 
of  iron.     An  extraordinary  impetus  was  given  by  this  discovery  to  the  iron  manu- 
facture in  Scotland,  where,  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  coal,  and  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that,  with  a  heated  blast,  Mushet's  blackband  ironstone  could  be  exclusively 
used,  its  importance  was  more  highly  felt  than  in  England  and  Wales.    According  to 
Mr.  Finch's  statement  (Scrivenor's  "  History  of  the  Iron  Trade  **),  there  were  in  1830 
only  eight  works  in  operation  in  Scotland,  which  made  in  that  year  37,500  tons  of 
pig  iron ;  in   1838  there  were  eleven  works,  consisting  of  41  furnaces,  which  made 
147,500  tons,  being  an  increase  in  eight  years  of  110,000  tons  per  annum  ;  in  1839 
there  were  50  furnaces  in  blast,  making   195,000  tons;  in  1851,  750,000  tons  of 
pig  iron  were  made;  and  in  1856,  with   127  furnaces  in  blast,  the  make  rose  to 
880,500  tons.     The  influence  of  hot  blast  has  likewise  been  felt  in  the  anthracite 
district  of  South  Wales,  where  that  coal  is  now  successfully  used,  and  where  several 
new  furnaces  have  in  consequence  been  erected.     In  short  notwithstanding  the  oppo- 
sition with  which  the  introduction  of  hot  blast  was  met  by  engineers,  as  being  de- 
structive of  the  quality  of  the  iron,  so  great  have  been  the  advantages  derived  from 
it  that  at  the  present  time  more  than  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  entire  produce  of  the 
kingdom  is  made  in  furnaces  blown  with  heated  air. 

Mr.  Truran,  in  his  recent  work  on  the  iron  manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  gives  it 
as  his  opinion  that  the  effects  of  hot  blast  have  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  that  it 
is  to  improvements  in  the  preparation  of  fuel  and  ore  in  the  furnaces,  in  blowing  en- 
gines, and  in  the  smelting  process,  far  more  than  to  the  heating  of  the  blast,  that  we 
must  refer  the  great  reduction  in  the  yields  of  coal  in  recent  times  ;  he  thinks  that 
the  comparatively  large  produce  which  has  been  obtained  from  the  Scotch  furnaces,  is 
to  be  reft'rred  to  th^  general  use  of  carbonaceous  ore,  which  melts  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture ;  and  which,  from  its  comparative  freedom  from  earthy  matters,  requires  but  a 
minimum  dose  of  limestone  for  fluxing.  Against  this  opinion  of  an  English  writer  on 
iron  smelting  we  may  place  that  recorded  by  an  American  metallurgist  Mr.  Overman, 
who  has  written  a  large  and  in  many  respects  a  valuable  treatise  on  the  manufacture 
of  iron,  as  conducted  in  America.  "  The  economical  advantages  arising  from  the 
application  of  hot  blast  casting  aside  those  cases  in  which  cold  blast  will  not  work  at 
all,  are  immense.  The  amount  of  fuel  saved  in  anthracite  and  coke  furnaces  varies 
from  30  to  60  per  cent  In  addition  to  this,  hot  blast  enables  us  to  obtain  nearly 
twice  the  quantity  of  iron  within  a  given  time  that  we  should  realise  by  cold  blast 
These  advantages  are  far  more  striking  with  respect  to  anthracite  coal  than  in  relation 
to  coke  or  to  bituminous  coaL  By  using  hard  charcoal,  we  can  save  20  per  cent  of 
fuel,  and  augment  the  product  50  per  cent  From  soft  charcoal  we  shall  derive  but 
little  benefit  at  least  where  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  quality  of  the  iron  into  con- 
sideration.** 

The  following  tables,  embodying  the  general  results  of  an  extended  series  of  experi- 
ments on  the  relative  strength  and  other  mechanical  properties  of  cast  iron,  obtained  by 
the  hot  and  cold  blasts,  are  extracted  from  a  report  presented  to  the  British  Association 
(1837)  by  Messrs.  Eaton,  Hodgkinson,  and  William  Fairbairn. 

Of  the  three  columns  of  numbers,  the  first  represents  the  strength  or  other  quality 
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in  the  ccid  blast  iron,  the  second  that  in  the  hot^  the  third  is  the  ratio  of  these  qnalities  { 
the  figures  included  in  parentheses  indicate  the  number  of  experiments  from  which 
the  results  have  been  deduced. 


Carron  Iron,  No.  2. 
Tensile  strength  in  lt».  per  square  inch    - 
Compretsiro  strength  Id  lbs.  per  inch,  from 

castings  torn  asunder  ..... 
Ditto,  from  prisms  of  rarious  forms  .  •  - 
Ditto,  from  cyllndprs  ..... 
Transverse  strength  from  all  experiments 
Power  to  resist  impact  .  .  .  .  - 
Transverse  strength  of  bars  one  inch  square 

In  lbs.      -------- 

Ultimate  deflection  of  da  in  inches  -       -       - 
Modulus  of  elasticity  In  lbs.  per  square  Inch 
Specific  gravity  ------- 

DsvoM  Iron,  No.  9. 
Tensile  strength  ---..- 

CompressiTA  strength  -  -  .- 
Transverse  do.  from  experiments  generally 
Power  to  resist  impact  .  -  .  .  - 
Transverse  strength  of  bare  one  inch  square  - 
Ultimate  deflection  do.  -  -  .  -  . 
Modulus  of  flasticity  ..-.-- 
Speciflc  gravity  -...-.. 

Coed  Talon  Iron,  No.  9l 
Tensile  strength         ...... 

Compressive  strength         .       .       .       .       . 

Specific  gravity  .-....- 


Cold  Blast. 


16,r>83    (2) 

Kfi,375  (3) 

100.631  (4) 

125,403  (13) 

-  (II) 

-  (9) 

470  (3) 

1-313  (3) 

17,270,500  (2) 
7,066 


Carron  Iron,  No.  3. 
Tensile  strength         ... 
Compressive  str(>ngth 
Specific  gravity  .... 


BcTPRRT  Iron,  No.  I. 
Tensile  strength  .        .       -       .        . 

Compressive  strength  -  -  .  - 
Transverse  strength  -  .  -  -  - 
Power  to  resist  impact  -  .  •  . 
Transvsrse  strength  of  bars  one  inch  square 
Ultimate  deflection  da  .  .  .  - 
Modulus  of  elasticity  ..... 
Specific  gravity  ------ 


448 

•79 

22,907,700 

7.295 


17,466 
93,366 


463 

1-55 

15,381,200 

7,079 


(») 
(4) 
(2) 
(2) 
(i) 
(*) 


18.855    (2) 

81,770    (4) 

6,955    (4) 


14,200    (2) 

115,542    (4) 

7,135    (1) 


0) 
(4) 
(5) 

(2) 
(3) 
(3) 
(2) 


HotOlMt. 


13,505    (3) 

108,540    (2) 

100.738    (2) 

121.685  (13) 

-     (13) 

-         -       (9) 

463  (3) 

1-337  (8) 

16,085,000  (2) 
7.046 


21,907 
145,435 


537 

1-09 

22,473,650 

7,229 


7,056 


13,434 
86,397 


4r<6 

1-64 

13,730.500 

6,058 


0) 
(4) 
(6) 
(•I) 
(2) 
(2) 
(2) 
(2) 


Ratio,  ivi>r««cnt(nK 
Cold  Blast  by  1000. 


16.676    (2) 

82.739     (4) 

6.968    (4) 


17755    (2) 
133,440    (3) 
(I) 


0) 
(4) 

(6) 
(2) 

(3) 
(3) 
(2) 


1000  :  809 

1000  :  1020)  0 
1000  :  1001  V  " 
1000  :  970)  B 
lOno  :  991 
1000  :  1005 

inOO  :  973 
1000  :  1018 
1000  :  931 
1000  :  997 


1000  :  1417 
1000  :  2786 
1000  :  1 199 
lOCO  :  1380 
1000  :  981 
1000  :  991 


1000  :  884 
1000  :  1012 
1000  :  1003 


1000  :  1250 
1000  :  1156 
1000  :  989 


1000  < 

!  769 

1000 

!  9*it5 

1000 

:  931 

1000! 

>  963 

1000 

:  942 

lOO'i 

;  1058 

1000 

:  893 

1000 

:  989 

These  results  contain  nearlj  the  "whole  of  the  information  afforded  by  the  investi- 
gation. From  the  numbers  in  the  tables,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  Buffery  iron  No.  1 
cold  blast  somewhat  surpasses  hot  blast  in  all  the  following  particulars .  —  1, 
direct  tensile  strength ;  2,  compressive  strength ;  3;  transverse  strength ;  4,  power 
to  resist  impact ;  5,  modulus  of  elasticity  or  stiffness ;  6,  specific  gravity ;  while  the 
only  numerical  advantage  possessed  by  the  hot  blast  metal  is  that  it  bends  a  little 
more  than  the  cold  before  it  breaks.  In  No.  2  the  advantages  of  the  rival  kinds  are 
more  nearly  balanced,  still  rather  in  favour  of  the  cold  blast.  No.  3  hot  blast  Carron 
iron  resists  both  tension  and  compression  better  than  cold  blast  of  the  same  denomi- 
nation ;  and  No.  3  hot  blast  from  the  Devon  works  in  Scotland  is  remarkably  strong, 
while  No.  3  cold  blast  is  comparatively  weak,  notwithstanding  its  high  specific  gravity. 
On  the  whole  it  would  appear  fVom  the  experiments,  that  while  the  irons  of  No.  1  have 
been  somewhat  deteriorated  in  quality  by  the  hot  blast,  those  of  No.  3  have  been 
benefited  by  its  mollifying  powers;  while  those  of  No.  2  have  been  but  very  slightly  af- 
fected ;  and  from  the  evidence  brought  forward,  it  is  rendered  highly  probable  that 
the  introduction  of  a  heated  blast,  whilst  it  has,  perhaps,  to  a  certain  extent,  injured 
the  softer  irons,  has  improved  those  of  a  harder  nature  ;  and  considering  the  small 
deterioration  that  the  irons  of  the  quality  Na  2  have  sustained,  and  the  apparent 
benefit  of  those  of  No.  3,  together  with  the  saving  effected  by  the  heated  blast,  there 
seems  good  reason>  for  the  process  becoming  so  general  as  it  has  done. 

The  following  general  summary  of  results,  as  derived  from  the  experiments  of 
Messrs.  Hodgkinson  and  Fairbairn  on  the  transverse  strength  of  hot  and  cold  blast 
iron  exhibits  at  one  view  the  ultimatum  of  the  whole  investigation. 
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These  irons  are  from  Mr.  Hodgkinsoa's  experi- 
ments:— 

Carron  iron.  No.  2     -         -        -        -        - 

DcTon  iron,  No.  3     -        -        -        -        - 

Buffrey  iron.  No.  I.  - 
Tbese  irons  are  from  Mr.  Fairbaim^s  experi- 
ments : — 

Coed  Talon  iron,  No.  2      -        -        -        - 

Coed  Talon  ditto.  No.  3     - 

Elsicar  ap  1  Milton,  ditto   -        -        -        - 

Carron  ditto.  No.  3    - 

Muirkirk,  No.  i         -        -        -        -        - 

Mean      ------ 


Ratio  of  Strength: 
thatofColdBUst 
being  repretent- 
edbjlOOO. 


1000  :  990-9 
1000  :  1416-9 
1000  :  930-7 


1000  :  1007 

1000  :  927 

1000  :  818 

1000  :  1181 

1000  :  927 


1000  :  1024*8 


Batio  of  Fcnran  tm 
•ostain  lapad: 
Cold  Bkwt  beiii« 
1000. 


1000  :  1O05-I 
1000  :  2785*6 
1000  :  962*1 


1000  :  1234 

1000  :  925 

1000  :  875 

1000  :  1201 

1000  :  823 


1000  :  1226-3 


Dr.  Thompson's  chemical  examination  of  several  samples  of  hot  and  cold  blast  iron 
is  appended  to  this  report  According  to  the  experiments  of  this  distinguished 
chemist,  iron  smelted  by  hot  blast  contains  a  greater  proportion  of  iron,  and  a  smaller 
proportion  of  silicon,  carbon,  and  aluminum,  than  when  smelted  by  cold  air.  The 
mean  specific  (gravity  of  8  specimens  of  Scotch  cold  blast  iron  No.  1  was  6*7034 ;  the 
mean  of  5  specimens  of  hot  blast  from  the  Carron  and  Clyde  iron  works  was  7*0623, 
so  that  the  density  of  cold  blast  iron  is  less  than  that  of  hot  The  mean  of  6  analyses 
of  cold  blast  iron  No.  1  gave  3j  atoms  of  iron,  1  atom  of  carbon,  silicon,  and  alomi- 
num ;  the  proportion  of  these  three  constituents  being  very  nearly  4  atoms  of  carbon, 
1  atom  of  silicon,  and  1  atom  of  alnminum,  consequently  Scotch  cold  blast  iron  consists 
of  20  atoms  of  iron  (with  a  little  manganese),  4  atoms  of  carbon,  1  atom  of  silicon, 
and  1  atom  of  aluminum.  The  mean  of  5  analyses  of  hot  blast  iron  No.  1,  gave  6| 
atoms  of  iron  and  manganese  to  1  atom  of  carbon,  silicon  and  alumiuom,  from  which 
it  would  appear  that  cast  iron  smelted  with  a  heat  blast  is  purer  than  when  the  blast 
is  cold.  This  however,  is  not  the  case,  as  the  numerous  analyses  of  both  Tarieties 
that  have  been  made  during  the  last  few  years  concur  in  proving.  Hot  blast  grey 
iron  smelted  with  mineral  coal  contains  a  much  higher  percentage  of  silicon  than  the 
same  variety  of  cast  iron  smelted  from  the  same  ores  by  cold  blast ;  in  other  respects, 
provided  the  process  of  reduction  is  complete,  t.  e.  when  little  or  no  iron  passes  off  with 
the  slag,  there  is  very  little  chemical  difference  between  the  two  varieties,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  following  table,  which  contains  the  results  of  a  series  of  analyses  of  hot 
and  cold  blast  iron,  which  we  have  lately  had  occasion  to  make,  under  circomstances 
peculiarly  favourable  for  instituting  the  comparison,  the  furnaces  working  with  the 
same  ores,  and  making  the  same  class  of  iron,  viz.  good  No.  3  grey  pig. 

Analyiea  of  Cast  Iron  No.  3,  smelted  by  Hot  BlasL     (Dr.  Noad.) 


Silicon    •> 
Graphite 
Sulphur 
Pliuftphorus 


I. 


25  0 
3»520 
0045 
0*318 


II. 


III. 


3140 
3-100 
0*090 
0.422 


8-380 
3-210 
0079 
0*308 


IV. 


2-440 
3-102 
0-0H9 
0*394 


V. 


3-JOO 
3  310 
0072 
0-422 


VI. 


3100 
3-320 
004G 
0*480 


VII. 


3  120 
3-340 
0072 
0-320 


VIII. 


2-160 
3-294 
0-064 
0-374 


Mean. 


«*900 
S-'290 
0*067 
0-379 


Metallic  iron  per  cent. 


93-16 


Analyses  of  Cast  Iron  No.  3,  smelted  by  Cold  Blast     (Da.  Noad.) 


Silicon   • 
Graphite 
Sulphur  • 
Fliosphurus 


I. 


1-050 
3-370 
0*021 
0-210 


II. 


1-400 
3-IM 
0-037 
0-314 


III. 


1-029 
8-270 
0.045 
0-387 


IV. 


0-940 

3- 140 

traces 

0  361 


V. 


1-372 
3-333 
0029 
0-372 


VI. 


1-486 
3-274 
0037 
0-372 


VII. 


1-466 
3242 
0-028 
0-342 


VIII. 


1-400 
8  1117 
0-024 
0-354 


Mean. 


1-268 
3-251 
0*028 
0*339 


Metallic  iron  per  cent. 


96*0 


The  true  reason  of  the  frequent  inferiority  of  hot  blast  iron  has  been  correctly  given 
by  Mr.  Blackwell.     Furnaces  blown  with  heated  air  exert  greater  reductive' powei 
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tlian  those  in  which  a  cold  blast  is  nsed.  This  has  led,  since  the  introduction  of  hot 
blast,  to  the  extensive  use  in  iron  smelting  of  refractory  ores  not  formerly  smelted,  a 
large  part  of  which  have  been  ores  of  a  class  calculated  to  produce  inferior  iron,  and 
it  is  to  the  use  of  ores  of  this  nature,  far  more  than  from  any  deterioration  in  quality, 
arising  from  a  heated  blast,  that  this  inferiority  of  hot  blast  iron  is  to  be  ascribed. 

Utilisation  of  the  waste  gases  given  off  from  the  furnace  head.  —  The  agent  in  the 
blast  furnace  by  which  the  oxide  of  iron  is  reduced,  is  carbonic  oxide,  the  presence  of 
which  therefore  in  great  excess  is  indispensable  to  the  operation  of  the  furnace.  The 
flames  rising  from  the  tunnel  head,  which  make  a  blast  furnace  at  night  such  an  im- 
posing object,  are  occasioned  principally  by  the  combustion  of  this  gas,  on  coming  into 
contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  ;  the  attention  of  practical  men  was  first 
called  to  the  enormous  waste  of  heat  which  this  useless  flame  entailed  by  Messrs. 
Bunsen  and  Play  fair,  and  the  application  of  the  gas  to  a  useful  purpose  may  be  ranked 
next  to  that  of  the  heated  blast,  as  the  most  important  of  the  recent  improvements  in 
the  iron  manufacture.  The  gases  evolved  from  iron  furnaces  where  coal  is  used  as 
the  fuel,  contain  the  following  constituents,  viz.  nitrogen^  ammoniOy  carbonic  acid,  car- 
bonic oxide,  light  carburetted  hydrogen,  otefiantgas,  carburetted  hydrogen  of  unknown  com- 
position,  hydrogen,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  aqueous  vapour.  The  nature  of  the 
combustible  gas  stands  in  a  relation  so  intimate  to  the  changes  suffeted  by  the 
materials  put  into  the  furnace,  that  its  different  composition  in  the  various  regions  of 
the  furnace  indicates  the  changes  suffered  by  the  materials  introduced  as  they  descend 
in  their  way  to  the  entrance  of  the  blast.  Now  as  the  examination  of  this  column  of 
air  in  its  various  heights  in  the  furnace  must  be  the  key  to  the  questions  upon  which 
the  theory  and  practice  of  the  manufacture  of  iron  depend,  it  was  of  the  first  import- 
ance to  subject  it  to  a  rigid  examination  ;  this  accordingly  has  been  done  by  the  above 
named  eminent  chemists,  and  subsequently  by  Ebelmen.  We  shall  return  to  a  consider- 
ation of  the  results  they  obtained  presently,  confining  our  attention  at  present  to  the 
composition  of  the  gases  at  the  mouth  of  the  furnace,  and  to  the  methods  which  have 
been  adopted  to  utilise  them. 

Ill  order  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  these  gases,  M.  Bunsen 
first  studied  minutely  the  phenomena  which  would  ensue  were  the  furnace  filled  with 
fuel  only  :  by  a  careful  distillation  of  a  known  weight  of  coal,  and  analysing  of  the 
products,  he  obtained  results  embodied  in  the  subjoined  table :  — 

Carbon 68  925 

Tar 12-230 

Water 7  569 

Light  carburetted  hydrogen    -        -        -         -         -  7  021 

Carbonic  oxide       -------  1*135 

Carbonic  acid        -------  1073 

Condensed  hydrocarbon  and  olefiant  gas          -        -  0753 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  ------  0*549 

Hydrogen 0*499 

Ammonia      --------  0*211 

Nitrogen 0*035 

100*000 

Now,  in  the  furnace,  the  oxygen  introduced  by  the  blast  is  consumed  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  tuyere,  being  there  converted  into  carbonic  oxide,  and  the  coal 
loses  all  its  gaseous  products  of  distillation  much  above  the  point  at  which  its  com- 
bustion commences,  near  in  fact,  the  top  of  the  furnace ;  the  fuel  with  which  the 
blast  comes  into  contact  is  therefore  coke,  and  upon  calculating  the  amount  of  car- 
bonic oxide  produced  by  the  combustion  of  68*925  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  the 
nitrogen  of  the  air  expended  in  the  combustion,  we  get  as  the  composition  by  volume 
of  the  g§8^  escaping  from  a  furnace  filled  with  Gasforth  coal  the  following :  — 

Nitrogen 62*423 

Carbonic  oxide 33*163 

Light  carburetted  hydrogen    -----  2527 

Carbonic  acid 0139 

Condensed  hydrocarbon          -        -        -        -        -  0*161 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen 0091 

Hydrogen      --------  1*431 

Ammonia     --------  0070 


100  000 
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With  this  preliminary  information,  Bunsen  proceeded  to  calcnlate  the  modification 
of  the  gaseous  mixture  occasioned  by  the  introduction  into  the  fomace  of  iron  ore 
and  limestone.     The  materials  used  for  the  production  of  i40  lbs.  of  pig-iron  were :  — 

4*20  lbs.  calcined  iron  ore  ;  390  lbs.  coal ;  170  lbs.  limestone.  From  100  parts  of 
the  coal,  67*228  parts  of  coke  were  obtained;  but  from  this  most  be  deducted  2*68 
ashes,  and  1*18  carbon  entering  into  combination  with  the  iron  ;  which  leaves  as  the 
quantity  of  carbon  actually  burnt  into  carbonic  oxide  before  the  tuyere  63  368  ;  part 
of  this  carbonic  oxide  undergoes  oxidation  into  carbonic  acid  at  the  expense  of  the 
oxygen  in  the  oxide  of  iron  which  it  reduces ;  a  further  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is 
derived  from  the  limestone  ;  so  that  the  gases  returned  to  the  mouth  of  the  furnace  by 
the  combustion  of  the  67*228  parts  of  coke,  the  reduction  of  the  corresponding 
quantity  of  ore,  and  the  decomposition  of  limestone,  consist  of — 

Nitrogen 282*860 

Carbonic  acid 59*482 

Carbonic  oxide 121-906 


464-248 


Add  to  this  the  products  of  the  distillation  of  the  coal,  and  we  get  the  following  as 
the  per-centage  compositions  by  weight  and  measure  of  the  gases  issuing  from  the 
mouth  of  the  furnace. 


Nitrogen     -        -        -        - 
Carbonic  acid      - 
Carbonic  oxide    -         -        - 
Light  carburetted  hydrogen 
Hydrogen    -        -        -        - 
Condensed  hydrocarbon 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen 
Ammonia    -        .        -        - 

Dy  weight. 
.     59*559 

-  12*765 

-  26*006 

-  1*397 

-  0*078 

-  0-108 
.       0-053 
•       0*054 

• 
m 
m 
m 

By  Tolume. 

-  60-907 

-  8*370 

-  26  846 

-  2-536 
1*126 

.       0*112 

-  0  045 

-  0*058 

100*000 

100  000 

The  calculations  of  the  quantity  of  heat  capable  of  being  realised  in  the  furnace  by 
the  combustion  of  the  furnace  gases  are  founded  on  the  data  on  the  heat  of  combustion 
given  in  the  posthumous  papers  of  Dulong,  according  to  which  — 

1  kilogramme  or  15,444  grains  of 

Carbon  burning  to  CO,  heats  1 5,444  grains  of  water  to  1 499^0 

»*  CO* 7371° 

Carbonic  oxide     ----.--  2502° 

Hydrogen     -         •• 34706° 

Light  carburetted  hydrogen   -----  13469° 

defiant  gas 12322° 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  -        -        -        -  -  4476° 

Ammonia     --------  6060° 

Using  these  numbers  it  is  found  that  by  the  combustion  of  100  of  the  furnace  gases 
there  are  generated  from  the 

59*559  nitrogen      -------  OOOO 

12*765  carbonic  acid        -.---.  oOOO 

26*006  carbonic  oxide     ------  65067 

1*397  carburetted  hydrogen  -----  18826 

007 8  hydrogen 2704 

0108  defiant  gas 1331      • 

0053  sulphuretted  hydrogen          -        -        -        .  238 

0*034  ammonia     --.-...  208 


88374  a 
units  of  heat  generatedj  the  unit  being  understood  to  mean  the  amount  of  heat  neces- 
sary to  raise  1  kilogramme  =  2*204  lbs.  =  15444  grains  of  water  from  0^  centigrade,  to 
1^  cent.  The  amount  of  heat  realized  in  the  furnace  is  limited  to  that  produced  by 
the  expenditure  of  the  oxygen,  corresponding  to  59 '5 59 nitrogen  in  the  production  of 
carbonic  oxide ;  this  amounts  to  20001  units :  hence  follows  the  remarkable  conclusion, 
that  in  the  furnace  which  was  the  subject  of  experiment,  not  less  than  81*54  percent. 
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of  iIm  ftiel  ii  loct  in  the  fonn  of  eotDboMible  matter  itiU  At  for  tue.  Mid  that  onlf 
IS'46  per  ccnL  of  the  whole  fuel  ii  realised  in  cairjiiig  out  the  proceuei  in  tw 

The  temperatare  which  ihould  b«  produced  bjr  the  tlame  of  the  furnace  gate*  when 
burnt  with  air,  is  found  b;  diyiding  the  uoita  of  heat,  tit.  8B3-74  arising  ttvm  the 
tomboallQii  of  I  kilogramme  of  the  g"»el  by  the  number  rc»ulting  when  the  quantity 
of  the  product!  of  combuition  ig  multiplied  hj  their  specific  heat  (1'933S  x  0-2696); 
we  thui  get  the  number  3I)83°F. ;  but  this  ii  below  the  truth,  inasmuch  aa  there  is  an 
acceuioD  of  combustible  gases  st  the  month  of  the  furnace,  arising  fVom  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  liquid  prodaclg  of  the  diitillatiou  of  the  coal  in  its  pusoge  oier  the  red 
hot  fuel  Making  proper  correction  for  this,  and  using  oambers  derived  from  actual 
experiineots,  Messrs.  Bunsea  and  Plsj'fair  caleutated  the  temperalure  of  the  gases 
wheo  geoeriiled  under  favourable  conditions  at  3214°  F.,  and  creo  this  may  be  in- 
eressed  to  3632°  K.,  a  temperature  far  nboye  (bat  of  cast  iron,  by  the  Using  a  blast 
infficienlly  healed.  In  utilising  ihiise  wssle  gases,  care  most  be  taken  not  to  remove 
them  from  the  furnace  till  they  really  ore  uxule.  Chat  is,  until  thry  have  done  Ibeir 
work  in  the  furnace ;  it  is  obvious  that  no  combustible  tnattcr  conld  be  removed  from 
tho  lower  regions  of  the  furnace  without  seriously  deranging  the  operations  essential 
to  the  reduction  and  smelling  of  the  ore.  In  order  to  remove  the  gases  effectually, 
and  without  injury  to  ifae  working  of  the  furnace,  and  in  such  a  state  as  will  permit 
their  cumbosiion  to  be  effected  with  most  advantage,  the  height  of  the  furnace  must 
be  raised,  the  full  width  of  the  moulh  being  retained,  and  the  gases  must  be  withdrawn 
aufficienily  far  below  the  mouth  for  them  to  be  obtaioed  dry,  and  also  beneath  the 
point  where  they  begin  to  enter  into  combostion  from  contact  itith  the  atmospherio 


Variona  modes  of  collecting  the  gases  have  been  tried  i  the  best  seems  to  be  that 
adopted  at  Ebhw  Vale,  Sirbowy,  and  Cwm  Celyn.  A  funnel-shaped  casting,  equal  in 
its  largest  diameter  lo  the  throat  of  (he  furnace,  projects  into  the  interior  a  depth  of 
i  or  Sfeet;  theoriSceat  the  bottom,  from  3  to  fi  feet  in  diameter,  is  closed  by  a  conical 
easting,  the  apex  upwards,  ttom  which  a  chain  proceeds  to  a  lever  having  a  counter- 
poise at  the  other  end,  (See /if.  1000.)  The  materials  (refilled  into  the  rnnnel-sfaaped 
receptacle,  and  are  charged  into  the  furnace  with  a  uniform  distribution,  by  lowering 
the  cone  by  means  of  suitable  machinery,  which  again  returns  it  to  its  place  when 
emptied.      The  circular  space  around  the  funnel,  inside  the  funuwc,  tomt  b  sliauibcr 


bykn  impaction  of  the  accompany ioR  plani,  Fign.  1005,  1006, 1007,  lOOS.  IO09.  kiodly 
furnished  to  the  writer  by  the  proprietor  of  the  Cwm  Celyn  aad  Blaina  Iron  Works. 

Fig.  1007  ihowi  the  plan  of  eitracting  the  gaset  vhlch  ii  adopted  at  (be  Brynibo 
Iron  Works,  near  Wrenham,  the  same  being  the  pHlenl  of  C.  E.  Darby. 

It  eoDiiiti  of  a  large  pipe  or  tube  inaerted  into  the  middle  of  the  top  part  of  the 
fbmaee,  whieh  deicends  a  short  distance  down  into  the  materiula,  and  ia  carried  oier 
the  lop  of  the  side  of  the  rurnaco  in  the  form  of  a  sjphon,  a  continnatlon  of  wbich 
pipe  ii  tiken  lo  the  boilers,  or  hot  air  KOTea,  where  Ibe  bm  u  bnmed  in  lbs  niuil 
way.  The  principal  advaatage  claimed  by  this  method,  ib  that  it  puts  no  check  an 
the  free  eacipe  of  (he  pases,  by  which  the  driving  of  the  furnace  is  impeded,  and  the 
qaality  of  the  iron  deteriorati^.  The  patentee  estim&tea  the  saving  of  foel  with  two 
nmacea  making  340  tons  of  iron  per  week,  by  applying  the  gas  to  the  blast  engine 
boilen  and  hot  oir  stores,  at  1200/.  a  year.  Thus  :— Conanmption  of  fuel  at  engine 
and  stoves  equal  to  7  cwta.  of  good  coal  per  ton  of  iron,  made  at  3^  percwt.,  iaSs.  Ojif., 
say  3m.  per  Ion  on  12.4S0  Ions,  or  1248'. 

The  cansea  of  derangement  in  the  working  of  blnst  furnaces  when  Ihe  gases  are 
drawn  off  I"  be  utilised  elsewhere,  have  been  diligently  stuilicd  by  Mr,  George  Parry, 
of  Rbbw  Vale  i  and  be  has  kindly  furulsbcd  us  with  the  following  resumi  Mhis  ob' 
oervMlnn*,  for  insertion  in  this  article. 


Mrt  S  fc«t  leM  thin  (list  of  the  (hroBl,  thna  leaving  sn  annnlsr  space  of  18  Incliet' 
iwMn  tha  wklla  of  the  furcsce  and  the  tidii  of  the  labe.  From  thia  apace  the 
M*  ntn  alloved  to  pu«  cfS  b;  the  presinre  within  the  furnace,  through  s  pipe 
lU  penetnUd  tbe  ring  tnd  walla.   When  the  tube  wu  kept  ftaU  of  mincrklt,  about ' 
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I  or  ^  only  of  the  gas  escaped  into  the  open  air,  the  rest  passing  into  the  annnlar 
chamber ;  and  when  this  state  of  things  was  continued,  those  troublesome  adhesions 
of  masses  of  semifused  materials  above  and  around  Oie  boshes,  technically  termed 
•*  scaffolds/*  occurred,  with  the  usual  accompaniments  of  black  cinder  and  inferior 
iron.  It  is  evident  that  when  the  tube  was  kept  full  of  minerals,  the  contents  acted  as 
a  loose  stopper  to  the  current  of  hot  gases  forced  up  by  pressure  from  beneath,  and 
diverted  them  towards  the  annular  space  where  there  was  no  such  resistance,  thus 
leaving  the  minerals  in  the  central  parts  of  the  furnace  insufficiently  supplied  with  the 
upward  current,  and  consequently  with  heat;  the  minerals,  on  the  other  hand,  sur- 
rounding this  cold  central  cone,  were  supplied  with  more  than  their  usual  quantity  of 
heat,  as  was  evidenced  by  the  burning  of  tuyeres,  and  by  the  destruction  of  the 
brickwork  in  their  neighbourhood.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  ores  in  the  external 
portions  of  the  furnace  would  become  reduced  and  converted  into  grey  metal ;  while 
those  in  the  central  portion  would,  according  to  the  degree  of  deviation  of  the 
ascending  current  of  heated  gases  from  them,  descend  to  the  point  of  fusion  either 
thoroughly  deoxidised,  and  slightly  carbonised,  or  possibly  with  a  portion  still  in  the 
state  of  oxide,  and  mixing  there  with  the  properly  reduced  ores,  enter  into  fusion  with 
them,  producing  a  mixture  of  irons  which  must  necessarily  prove  of  inferior  quality, 
and  a  black  cinder  from  the  unreduced  oxides.  When  the  iron  tube  in  the  throat  of 
the  furnace  was  kept  only  partially  filled  with  minerals,  much  more  gas  escaped  into 
the  open  air,  as  might  have  been  expected,  and  consequently  more  traversed  the 
central  parts  of  the  ^mace  ;  and  it  was  always  observed  that  when  that  mode  of  filling 
was  adopted,  the  furnace  worked  much  better  :  but  then  the  object,  viz.  that  of  eco- 
nomising the  gases,  was  not  attained.  Differently  formed  furnaces  were  found  to  be 
disturbed  in  different  degrees  by  this  system  of  drawing  off  the  gases:  the  old  conical 
narrow  topped  furnaces  were  affected  very  much  less  than  the  improved  modem 
domed  top  furnace  of  large  capacity,  from  which  all  attempts  to  take  off  any  useful 
portion  of  the  gases  proved  absolute  ruin.  It  might  be  argued,  that  as  the  same 
quantity  of  blast  and  fuel  were  used  as  heretofore,  the  ascending  current  of  heated 
gases  ought  to  produce  the  same  deoxidising  and  carbonising  eSfect  on  the  superin- 
cumbent  mass,  whatever  direction  they  might  take  in  making  their  escape  at  the 
upper  region  of  the  furnace  ;  for  if  the  central  part  should  not  have  been  sufficiently 
acted  upon,  the  external  anuulus  would  have  more  than  its  usual  share  of  chemical 
influences.  But  when  it  is  considered  that  iron  is  only  capable  of  taking  up  a  certain 
quantity  of  carbon,  and  no  more,  it  follows  that  after  having  received  this  dose,  its 
further  exposure  in  the  external  parts  of  the  furnace  where  the  heated  gases  abound 
can  do  nothing  towards  supplying  the  deficiency  of  carbon  in  the  metal  reduced  in 
the  central  part.  From  these  considerations  it  became  evident,  that  no  system  of 
drawing  off  the  gases  around  the  sides,  whether  by  the  insertion  of  an  iron  tube  into 
the  throat,  or  by  lateral  openings  through  the  walls  into  a  chamber  surrounding  the 
top  of  the  furnace,  can  be  adopted  without  more  or  less  injury  to  its  action ;  and  that 
the  only  unobjectionable  mode  would  be  to  take  the  gases  from  a  chamber  above  the 
surface  of  the  minerals,  thus  equalising  the  pressure  on  the  whole  sectional  area  of 
the  mouth,  and  thereby  allowing  an  equally  free  flow  for  the  ascending  current  up 
the  middle,  as  well  as  up  the  sides  of  the  furnace.  By  this  method  the  whole  of  the 
waste  gases  would  become  utilised,  instead  of  a  portion  only,  and  the  furnace  would 
be  restored  to  its  original  state,  inasiruch  as  the  direction  of  the  flow  of  heated  gases 
would  not  be  interfered  with  by  unequal  resistance.  To  form  this  chamber,  the  fur« 
nace  must  be  covered  in,  and  fed  through  a  hopper,  a  plan  long  adopted  at  the  Codner 
Park  Iron  Works,  with  the  supposed  advantage  of  scattering  the  minerals  around  the 
sides  of  the  furnace,  and  preventing  their  accumulating  in  the  centre  ;  a  conical  charger 
of  this  description,  but  fixed  in  the  throat  of  the  blast  furnace,  was  in  use  at  the 
Cyfartha  Works  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  the  minerals  being  thrown  by 
baskets  to  the  centre  of  the  cone,  and  allowed  to  roll  down  to  the  sides  of  the  furnace, 
thus  giving  a  cup  form  to  the  surface  of  the  minerals,  the  larger  lumps  of  course 
rolling  to  the  centre,  and  affording  a  freer  passage  in  that  direction  for  the  upward 
current.  It  was  not,  however,  until  January,  1851,  that  a  trial  was  made,  at  the 
Ebbw  Vale  Works,  of  an  apparatus  of  this  description  for  collecting  the  gases.  It 
was  then  supplied  to  one  of  the  old  forms  of  conical  furnace  with  a  narrow  top,  and 
the  trial  proved  eminently  successful,  the  furnace  producing  any  quantity  of  iron  re- 
quired according  to  the  burden,  as  usual.  Several  other  furnaces  were  similarly  fur- 
nished in  and  around  the  neighbourhood,  and  it  was  now  thought  that  the  principle  of 
taking  off  the  gases  fVom  a  chamber  above  the  surface  of  the  minerals,  together  with 
the  conical  mode  of  charging,  were  the  only  indispensable  conditions  to  success  for  all 
furnaces  ;  and  some  even  which  were  originally  built  too  narrow  at  the  mouth,  were 
actually  improved  by  the  new  method  of  charging,  which  did  not  allow  of  the  sur- 
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fiices  of  the  minerals  rising  higher  than  ahout  6  feet  from  the  top  ;  thus  giving  to  the 
furnace  a  diminished  height,  and  as  a  consequence  of  its  conical  shape  a  wider 
mouth.  Further  experience,  however,  demonstrated  the  fallacy  of  this  general  con- 
clusion. 

A  large  domed  furnace  was  furnished  with  the  same  kind  of  charging  apparatus 
which  proved  so  successful  in  former  instances,  hut  to  the  astonishment  of  all  it 
tamed  out  a  complete  failure,  the  same  derangements  occurring  as  in  the  former 
cases,  where  a  portion  of  the  gases  only  was  collected,  by  sinking  a  tube  into  tUe 
throat  Now  this  furnace  could  not  be  filled  to  within  6  or  7  feet  of  the  top,  aud  at 
that  depth  the  diameter  was  13  ft.  6  in.,  owing  to  the  sharp  sweep  of  the  dome  ;  the 
actual  working  furnace  was  therefore  37  feet  liigh,  instead  of  44  feet,  with  a  mouth 
13  ft.  6  in.,  instead  of  8  ft  ;  and  as  the  minerals  cannot  lie  so  close  against  the 
smooth  sides  of  the  walls  as  they  do  locked  in  each  other  in  the  more  central  region 
of  the  furnace,  a  much  freer  discharge  of  the  gases  up  the  sides  must  take  place ;  and 
on  boring  a  hole  through  the  side  of  the  furnace,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  boshes, 
it  was  found  that  2  feet  in,  the  coke  and  other  minerals  were  at  a  white  heat,  but  a 
little  further  on  towards  the  centre,  lumps  of  black  blazing  coal  were  found,  with 
ironstone  which  had  not  even  attained  a  red  heat  The  charging  apparatus  was  now 
raised  with  the  furnace  5  feet,  and  the  minerals  drawn  up  an  inclined  plane  to  the 
charging  cup,  thus  enabling  it  to  be  kept  full  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  old 
mouth,  after  which  the  furnace  worked  as  usual.  That  diminished  height  was  not 
the  cause  of  the  bad  working  of  the  furnace  was  afterwards  proved,  the  furnace  having 
been  blown  out  for  repairs,  and  re-llncd  with  brickwork,  giving  it  that/orm  and  pro- 
portion deemed  necessary,  from  the  experience  gained ;  the  height  being  now  only 
37  feet  instead  of  44,  and  the  diameter  of  the  mouth  7  ft  6  in.,  or  one  half  of  that  at 
the  boshes.  The  same  charging  apparatus  which  failed  before,  mounted  6  feet  above 
the  mouth,  was  used,  and  the  furnace  has  now  been  working  uninterruptedly  for  5 
years,  turning  out  as  much  as  160  tons  of  grey  pig  iron  per  week,  or  when  burdened 
for  white  iron,  200  tons ;  economising  the  whole  of  its  gas,  and  as  much  under  the 
control  of  the  manager  as  any  furnace,  either  closed  top  or  open  top,  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  covering  of  the  top  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  action  of  a  furnace  kept  full  to  the  mouth,  and  having  the  proper  form 
and  proportions  from  that  point  downwards.  The  mouth  must  be  understood  to  be 
that  part  of  the  furnace  which  represents  the  mean  height  of  the  surface  of  the 
minerals,  and  not  the  top  of  the  masonry,  and  the  question  arises,  wh :>.t  proportion 
should  that  bear  in  diameter  to  the  boshes  or  widest  part,  and  what  the  latter  should 
be  with  reference  to  height  in  order  to  secure  a  maximum  economical  effect  on  the 
quality  of  the  iron  made,  and  on  the  yield  of  fuel.  This  state  of  perfection  can  exist 
only  when  the  isothermal  lines  in  the  furnace  arc  parallel  to  the  horizon.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  minerals  at  any  given  height  above  the  tuyeres  being  the  same  through 
the  whole  horizontal  sectional  area  at  that  height,  and  consequently  arriving  at  the 
zone  of  fusion  in  an  equally  prepared  state.  If  the  mouth  of  the  furnace  be  too  wide, 
the  heated  gases  have  a  greater  tendency  to  pass  up  the  sides  than  through  the  centre, 
thus  destroying  the  horizontality  of  the  lines  of  equal  temperature,  and  giving  them 
a  curved  form  with  the  convex  side  downwards  ;  hence  ores  at  different  temperatures, 
and  of  various  stages  of  preparation,  will  occupy  any  ffiven  horizontal  sectional  area 
of  the  furnace ;  these  descending  together  and  mixing  m  the  zone  of  fusion,  will  pro- 
duce evils  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  deflection  of  the  curves  from  a  horizontal 
line.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  mouth  of  the  furnace  be  too  narrow  in  proportion  to 
the  other  parts,  we  may  expect  an  undue  portion  of  the  gases  to  pass  up  the  centre, 
leaving  the  minerals  around  the  sides  comparatively  nnacted  upon.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  evils  of  the  same  kind  as  before  must  exist  here,  the  isothermal  lines  becoming 
now  concave  downwards,  instead  of  convex,  giving  as  before,  through  any  horizontal 
section  of  the  furnace,  ores  at  various  temperatures,  and  at  different  degrees  of  dcoxi- 
dation  or  carburation,  according  to  the  depth  which  they  may  have  attained  in  the 
furnace.  There  are  several  instances  of  furnaces  originally  built  with  too  narrow 
tops,  being  greatly  improved  by  widening  them  ;  this  may  conveniently  be  done  by 
feedine  them  through  a  conical  charger,  which  by  lowering  the  surface  of  the  minerals 
virtually  increases  the  width  of  the  mouth  :  on  the  other  hand,  furnaces  having  the 
opposite  defect  of  heing  too  wide  at  the  top,  may  be  benefitted  to  some  extent,  provided 
the  walls  are  nearly  perpendicular,  or  do  not  widen  too  rapidly  downwards,  by  em- 
ploying as  large  a  cone  as  it  is  possible  to  work  in  the  throat ;  for  by  the  use  of  this 
feeder,  the  minerals  must  fall  close  to  the  sides,  and  the  larger  lumps  roll  to  the  axis 
of  the  furnace,  and  so  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  gases  in  that  direction,  besides 
giring  to  the  surface  a  concave  or  cup  form,  and  consequently  a  diminished  height 
and  resistance  to  the  npward  current  in  the  middle.    This  principle  of  improving  the 
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ebarging  of  sacb  defective  fornaees  is  even  carried  oat  to  some  extent  in  feeding  open 
top  furnaces  where  the  gases  are  wasted.  The  charging  plate  is  so  placed  as  to 
prevent  die  nose  of  the  barrow  from  projecting  any  distance  into  the  ^maoe ;  the 
minerals  being  thus  discharged  close  to  the  ed^c,  the  larger  lamps  have  a  tendency  to 
roll  orer  towards  the  centre,  leaving  the  smaller  at  the  ring  walls,  to  check  the  up- 
ward carrent  in  that  direction. 

The  above  considerations  win  materially  assist  in  famishing  an  answer  to  the  oft 
repeated  and  very  important  qaestion,  **  What  form  and  proportions  should  a  blast 
furnace  hare  to  produce  the  best  results  in  quality  of  iron,  and  in  economy  of  fuel, 
whether  worked  on  the  open  top  principle,  or  enclosed  for  the  purpose  of  utilising  the 
waste  gases  ?  **  Experience  has  proved  that  when  the  mouth  of  the  furnace  is  one 
half  the  diameter  of  the  widest  part,  good  work  is  obtained,  and  that  any  devia- 
tion from  tliat  proprortion,  if  in  excess,  has  been  productive  of  great  derangement 
in  its  action.  The  height  of  the  furnace  should  also  bear  a  certain  proportion 
to  the  greatest  diameter,  in  order  to  secure  an  uniform  flow  of  the  ascending  current 
through  all  its  parts ;  for  if  the  widest  part  bear  too  great  a  relation  to  the  height, 
the  boshes  must  necessarily  be  of  a  low  angle,  and  consequently  the  minerals 
around  the  sides  near  their  top  be  at  too  great  a  distance  out  of  the  direct  line  of  pas- 
sage of  the  ascending  current,  and  consequently  remain  only  partially  prepared  for 
fusion. 

The  proportions  recommended  by  Mr.  Parry,  and  which  have  been  practically 
tested  most  satisfactorily  in  several  instances,  are  as  shown  ia  fig,  1011.  The  mouth 
b'  h'  one  half  tile  diameter  of  the  w idest  part  c  r,  and  this  should  1011 

not  be  at  a  less  depth  than  its  own  diameter.     The  sides  of t^ 

the  furnace  to  this  depth  should  be  formed  slightly  dome- 
fashioned,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  that  region  a  larger        %  ^^^ 
capacity  than  would  be  obtained  by  a  con  ical  form.     The        /     t~ 
radius  of  the  curve  should  be  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of      /        I        \ 
the  furnace,  and  formed  by  a  prolongation  of  the  line  rcpre-      /         I         \ 
senting  the  greatest  diameter.     When  the  radius  is  set  at  a     /         ^  \ 

great  angle  with  this  line,  which  is  often  done  to  give  gr  ater    /  j  \ 

capacity  to  the  domed  part,  the  distortion  produced  by  the    /  j  \ 

sharpness  of  the  curve  may  leave  a  segment  of  the  minerals  J  ay         L 

unacted  upon  by  the  gases  in  their  passage  to  the  mouth,  and   I  j 

entail  greater  evils  than  would  be  compensated  for  by  incre  sed  \ , /^ 

capacity.     The  curve  is  continued  below  the  widest  part  of    V         ^  7 

the  furnace  till  it  meets  the  top  of  the  boshes  dd^  the  angle     \  i  / 

of  which  should  not  be  less  than   70°,  and  start  from  the      \         I         / 
point  of  the  tuyeres  //.      The  depth  also  from  the  widest       \        j        / 
part  to  the  tuydres  should  not  be  less  than  its  own  diameter        ^  ..ofo. -^ 
p/tt#  half  the  diameter  of  the  tuyeres.    These  proportions  give         \    v,'  A 
a  blast  furnace,  of  any  determinate  height  fixed  npon,  the  \  ^°"  r^ 

largest  possible  capacity  it  is  capable  of  receiving,  while  re- 
maining free  from  any  distortion  of  form,  likely  to  give  a  place  for  minerals  to 
lie  out  of  the  way  of  the  action  of  the  upward  gaseous  current ;  when  the  height 
exceeds  the  proportion  to  its  greatest  diameter  indicated  in  the  figure,  an  unnecessary 
sacrifice  in  its  capacity  is  the  only  loss  entailed.  The  height  above  the  mouth  must 
be  regulated  by  the  kind  of  hopper  used  for  charging,  where  it  is  intended  to  carry  oflf 
the  gases. 

Doubtless  when  the  true  principle  of  collecting  these  gases  without  injury  to  the 
blast  furnace  becomes  more  generally  known,  attention  will  be  directed  to  the 
easiest  and  most  convenient  mode  of  introducing  tlie  minerals.  The  conical  charger 
has  only  one  disadvantage,  that  namely  of  allowing  a  great  waste  of  gas  during  the 
charging  ;  probably  some  kind  of  revolving  hopper  may  be  contrived  to  remedy  this 
defect.  It  is  of  course  assumed  that  the  furnace  is  supplied  with  a  proper  quantity  of 
blast,  and  of  a  density  proportionable  to  the  diameter  across  the  tuyeres,  so  as  to 
maintain  a  vigorous  combustion  of  the  fuel  to  the  very  centre  of  the  hearth,  the  top 
of  which  is  indicated  by  the  letters  e  e,  for  unless  this  is  attained,  a  cold  cone  of 
minerals  will  remain  in  the  centre,  and  produce  derangements  which  no  degree  of 
perfection  in  the  form  of  the  furnace  in  the  higher  region  can  remove. 

Theory  of  the  blastfurnace.  —  Analyses  of  the  gases  fVom  a  furnace  at  Alfreton  in 
Derbyshire,  at  various  depths  below  the  surface,  gave  to  Messrs.  Bunsen  and  Playfair 
the  results  embodied  in  the  subjoined  table.  The  furnace  was  supplied  with  80 
charges  in  the  course  of  24  hours,  each  charge  consisting  of  390  lbs.  of  coal,  420  lbs. 
of  calcined  ironstone,  and  170  lbs.  of  limestone,  the  product  being  140  lbs.  of  pig  iron. 
The  gases  were  collected  through  a  system  of  tubes  of  malleable  iron,  1  inch  m 
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diameter,  and  were  receiyed  in  glass  tubes  4  inches  long,  and  f  of  an  inch  in  diameter; 
The  well  known  skill  of  M.  Bunsen  as  a  gas  analyst  is  a  guarantee  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  determinations. 

Composition  of  the  Gases  taken  from  different  depths  in  the  Furnace, 


Nitrogen 
Carbonic  «dd 
Carbonic  oxide 
Light  carburetted  )  _ 
hydrogen             j " 
HvdrogMi 
Olefianc  gas  . 
Cyanogen 

I. 

II. 

IIL 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII.      IX. 

1 

5  ft. 

8  ft. 

11  ft 

62-57 

941 

23-16 

4-57 

9-33 
0-95 
000 

14  ft. 

17  ft. 

20  ft. 

23  ft. 

24  ft. 

|34ft. 

65-3JI 

a»-97 

8*75 

6-73 
0-43 
0-00 

6477 

9-48 

30-24 

8-23 

6-49 
0-85 

aoo 

60/5 
9-10 
19-3 

6-04 

1242 
1-57 
0-00 

65-49 
1243 
18-77 

4-31 

7-62 
1-38 
0-00 

60-46 
10-83 
1943 

4-40 

483 

o-o<) 

000 

5H-28 

8-19 

29-97 

1-64 

492 

0-00 

trace 

66-75 
10-08 
25-19 

333 

6-65 

000 

trace 

'68-0^ 
,00- 
37*43 

0-00 

3-18 

0-00 
1-34 

From  these  analyses  it  appears  *.  — 

1.  That  at  a  depth  of  34  feet  from  the  top,  within  2  feet  9  inches  of  the  tuyere,  the 
gas  was  entirely  free  from  carbonic  acid,  but  contained  an  appreciable  quantity  of 
cyanogen. 

2.  That  the  nitrogen  is  at  a  minimum  at  14  feet 

9.  That  carburetted  hydrogen  is  found  so  low  as  24  feet,  indicating  that  at  that 
depth,  coal  must  be  undergoing  the  process  of  coking. 

4.  That  hydrogen  and  olefiant  gases  are  at  a  maximum  at  14  feet. 

5.  That  the  proportions  between  the  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide  are  irre** 
gnlar,  which  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  water  is  decomposed  as  its 
Tapour  passes  through  the  layers  of  hot  coaL 

The  arerage  composition  of  the  gases  erolred  from  the  materials  used  in  the  blast 
furnace  is  somewhere  between  the  two  following  numbers :  — 


Nitrogen 60-907 

Carbonic  acid 8-370 

Carbonic  oxide 26*846 

Light  carburetted  hydrogen     -        .        -  2-536 

Hydrogen 1126 

Olefiantgas 0-112 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen    -        -        -        -  0-045 

Ammonia      ------  0*058 


100-000 


57-878 
9-823 

24042 
2-743 
4-972 
0-392 
0035 
0115 

100-000 


The  proportion  of  nitrogen  to  oxygen  as  an  average  deduced  from  these  analyses 
is  79-2  to  27.  The  product  of  the  combustion  of  coal  gives  the  same  proportions  as 
those  existing  in  atmospheric  air,  viz.  79 '2  :  20-08.  The  excess  of  oxygen  must 
therefore  depend  upon  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  limestone,  and  the  oxygen  of  the  ore 
given  to  carbon  during  the  proce^s  of  reduction.  Now,  as  at  a  depth  of  24  feet  the 
gas  collected  contained  27-6  and  26  5  oxygen  to  79-2  nitrogen,  it  is  held  that  at  this 
depth  the  gas  must  already  have  accumulated  all  the  oxygen  of  the  ore,  and  the  car- 
bonic acid  of  the  limestone;  and  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  in  hot  blast  furnaces  fed 
with  coal,  the  reduction  of  the  iron  and  the  expulsion  of  the  carbonic  acid  from  the 
limestone  takes  place  iu  the  boshes  of  the  furnace.  The  exa^  region  of  the  furnace 
in  which  the  melting  of  the  iron  and  the  formation  of  slag  are  e£fected  is  not  exactly 
defined,  but  it  is  assumed  that  the  point  of  fusion  is  at  the  top  of  the  hearth.  The 
region  of  reduction  in  a  furnace  smelting  with  coal  must  be  much  lower  than  when  the 
fuel  is  coke  or  charcoal,  because  a  large  portion  of  the  body  of  the  furnace  must  be 
taken  up  in  the  process  of  coking,  and  the  temperature  is  thereby  so  depressed,  that 
it  is  sufficient  neither  for  the  reduction  of  the  ore,  nor  for  the  expulsion  of  carbonic 
acid  from  the  limestone. 

The  mean  general  results  obtained  by  M.  Ebelmen  from  a  charcoal  furnace  at 
Clerval  are  given  below.  The  methods  of  analysis  adopted  by  this  chemist  were 
altogether  d^erent  fh>m  those  employed  by  Messrs.  Bunsen  and  Playfair.  For 
details  we  refer  to  his  memoir  in  the  Annates  des  Mines,  voL  xix.  p.  89,  1851. 
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No.  of  analytf  s 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

Depth  below  mouth 

3(t.  3in. 

3  ft.  3  in. 

9  ft.  9  in.  1 

9  ft.  9  in. 

19ft.  6in. 

19  ft.  6  in. 

27  ft. 

Tymp. 

Carbonic  arid  - 
Carbonic  oxide 
Hydrogen 

Carburetted  hydro- 
gen      -        -       - 
Nitrogen 

1201 

24-65 

5  i9 

0-93 
57-22 

11-95 

23'85 

431 

I '33 
58-56 

4-14 

81-56 

3-04 

0-34 
60-92 

4-23 

31-34 
277 

0-77 
60-89 

0-49 

3505 

106 

0-36 
6304 

wn 

3-V47 
1*09 

0-31 
63-06 

87  55 
1*13 

0-10 
61-22 

0-ai 

0-» 
WI7 

Totals 

100  00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

lOOKX) 

100  00 

Oxygen,  per  100  ni- 
trogen -        -        - 

42-5 

40-8 

327 

32-7 

28-5 

28-2 

80-7 

»'9 

Carbon  *apour,  per 
100  nitrogen  - 

. 

32-8 

317 

29-6 

• 
29-6 

36-5 

28-5 

30-7 

85-9 

I.  Gas  taken  a  short  time  after  the  introduction  of  the  charge :  II.  the  same 
taken  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  charging:  III.  gas  collected  through  a  cnst-iron 
tube  four  inches  in  diameter ;  it  rushed  out  with  a  noise  and  gave  a  sheet  of  flame, 
carrying  with  it  particles  of  charcoal  and  dust :  IV.  gas  collected  bj  boring  the 
masonry ;  it  rushed  out  violently,  burning  with  a  blue  coloured  flame :  V.  the 
same  taken  an  hour  after :  VL  gas  collected  by  boring  the  masonry  at  the  back  of 
the  furnace  about  3i  feet  above  the  tuyere ;  it  burnt  with  a  white  flame,  giving  off 
fumes  of  oxide  of  zinc;  it  was  collected  through  porcelain  tubes:  VII.  gas  collected 
through  gun-barrels  lined  with  porcelain;  it  was  evolved  with  sufficient  force  to 
project  scoriae  and  even  cast-iron. 

The  furnace  was  working  with  cold  blast  under  a  pressure  of  '44  inch  of  mercury. 
The  charges  had  the  following  composition  :  —  Charcoal,  253  lbs. ;  minerals  (various), 
397  lbs. ;  limestone,  254  lbs.  Thirty-two  charges  were  driven  in  twenty-four  hours  ; 
the  furnace  was  stopped  after  every  twenty  charges  ;  the  produce  being  3970  lbs.  of 
black  cast-iron  ;  the  daily  yield  being  about  6175  lbs. 

The  experiments  show  that  while  the  carbonic  acid  progressively  diminishes  down- 
wards, the  carbonic  oxide  progressively  increases,  the  former  altogether  disappearing 
at  a  depth  of  27  feet.  On  examining  the  numbers  representing  the  oxygen  and 
carbon  referred  to  100  nitrogen,  it  is  seen  that  they  diminish  progressively  to  a  depth 
of  19  feet,  the  oxygen  combined  varying  from  42*5  to  28*2.  The  proportion  of 
carbon  in  the  same  zone  rises  from  28*5  to  32*8 ;  a  result  brought  about  as  much  by 
the  carbonic  acid  disengaged  from  the  minerals  as  from  the  gaseous  products  of  the 
distillation  of  the  charcoal.  It  is  seen  that  the  reduction  of  the  mineral  is  already 
considerably  advanced  at  the  depth  of  19  J  feet;  and  this,  so  to  spi^ak,  without  any 
consumption  of  charcoal,  but  through  the  conversion  of  carbonic  acid  into  carbonic 
oxide.  The  hydrogen  decreases  as  the  carbonic  oxide  increases ;  showing  that  this 
gas  exercises  no  influence  in  the  reduction  of  the  ore. 

The  results  obtained  by  M.  Ebelmen  from  a  coke  furnace  at  Seraing  were  as 
under :  — 


No.  of  experiment  - 

- 

I 

• 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VL 

Depth       -        -       .       - 

- 

1  ft. 

1  fu 

4  ft. 

9  ft. 

10  ft. 

10  ft. 

12  ft. 

45  ft. 

Carbonic  acid  .       -       - 
Carl  onic  oxide 
Hydrogt-n         -        -        - 
Carburetted  hydrogen     - 
Nitrogen  .        -        -       - 

m 

11-39 

28-61 

271 

0-0 

57-Or. 

11*39 

28-93 

304 

56-G4 

9-85 

2806 

0-97 

1-48 

59-64 

1-54 

33-88 

069 

1-43 

62-46 

1-08 

35-2 

1-72 

033 

61-67 

1  13 

85-35 

208 

0-i9 

61-15 

010 

36  30 

2-01 

0-25 

fil-34 

000 

45-a5 

0-25 

0  07 

54  63 

Total  •       -        -        - 

- 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100  00 

100-00 

100-00 

100  (K) 

Oxygen,  per  100  nitrogen 

- 

45-0 

45-6 

400 
33-0 

'296 

30-2 

30-6 

29-9 

41-2 

Carbon  vapour,  per  100  nitrogen 

35-2 

35-7 

294 

29-6 

SO'O 

299 

41-3 

I.  Gas  obtained  by  plunging  an  iron  tube,  three  centimetres  in  diameter,  about 
one  foot  into  the  furnace :  II.  the  same;  the  gas  burnt  spontaneously:  IV.  two 
consecutive  analyses  of  the  same  gas  :  V.  the  gas  was  collected  by  an  iron  tube  : 
VI.  gas  collected  by  piercing  the  masonry  two  feet  above  the  tuyeres;  the  gas  was 
accompanied  by  fumes  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  but  no  cyanogen  could  be  detached. 

The  furnace  was  50  feet  high ;  the  air  was  supplied  through  two  tuyeres,  and  was 
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beated  to  212^ ;  it  was  driven  at  the  rate  of  26,840  gallons  per  minute  under  a  prpssoro 
of  '5  of  mercury.  The  charges  were  composed  of,  unroasted  minerals,  1434  lbs. ; 
forge  cinders,  1 434  lbs. ;  limestone,  948  lbs. ;  coke,  176Mbs.  The  metal  was  run 
erery  twelve  hours,  and  17,500  lbs.  of  white  crystalline  cast-iron  obtained,  which  was 
ran  on  thin  plates  and  taken  directly  to  the  puddling-furuace.  The  yield  of  the 
mineral  was  42  per  cent,  and  the  consumption  of  coke  1500  per  1000  of  cast-iron, 
rising  fVom  1800  to  2000  per  1000  of  iron  when  the  furnace  was  working  for  foundry 
iron. 

The  analyses  show  a  rapid  diminution  of  carbonic  acid,  and  indicate  that  in  the 
npper  regions  of  the  furnace  an  energetic  reduction  of  ore  takes  place  by  the  oxide 
of  carbon  under  the  influence  of  the  high  temperature  of  the  ascending  gases. 
Between  one  and  nine  feet  the  limestone  is  calcined.  The  reduction  of  the  ore  takes 
place  at  this  region  by  the  conversion  of  carbonic  oxide  into  carbonic  acid,  without 
change  of  volume  and  without  consumption  of  carbon.  The  increase  in  the  hydrogen 
is  too  small  to  induce  a  supposition  that  aqueous  vapour  in  decomposing  can  dissolve 
any  notable  quantity  of  carbon.  The  gases  collected  at  a  depth  of  about  1 2  feet 
represent  about  the  mean  composition  of  the  gaseous  mixture ;  from  that  point  to  a 
depth  of  45  feeU  two-thirds  of  the  total  height  of  the  furnace,  the  gases  do  not 
sensibly  vary,  and  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  carbonic  oxide  and  nitrogen.  At 
12  feet  the  oxygen  is  to  the  nitrogen  as  29*9  to  100;  in  atmospheric  air  it  is  as  26-3 
to  100.  The  ditference,  3*6,  represents  the  oxygen  arising  from  the  reduction  of  the 
silicates  of  iron  constituting  the  forge  cinders,  which  thus  is  seen  to  take  place 
between  the  tuyere  and  a  depth  of  12  feet.  These  silicates  are  well  known  to  be 
decomposed  with,  difficulty,  but  they  are  reduced  at  the  high  temperature  prevailing 
in  that  zone  of  the  furnace,  and  their  reduction  gives  rise  to  a  corresponding  quantity 
of  carbonic  oxide,  to  a  consumption  of  fuel,  and  to  a  considerable  absorption  of  latent 
heat  The  other  minerals  are  reduced  higher  up  in  the  furnace,  and  this  is  common 
to  all  coke  furnaces,  being  due  to  the  high  temperature  of  the  ascending  gjscs,  a 
temperature  much  higher  than  exists  in  charcoal  furnaces,  a  far  larger  quantity  of 
combustible  being  consumed.  Hence  it  is  that  forge  cinders  can  be  successfully  used 
in  coke  furnaces;  while  in  charcoal  furnaces  the  introduction  of  small  quantities 
only  alters  the  working  of  the  fiimace,  makes  the  iron  white,  and  corrodes  rapidly 
the  walls  of  the  furnace  in  consequence  of  the  imperfect  reduction. 

From  his  eudiometric  experiments  on  the  gases  from  coke  and  charcoal  furnaces, 
Ebelmen  deduces  the  following  conclusions:  — 

1.  That  the  amount  of  carburetted  hydrogen  is  too  small  to  exercise  any  influence 
over  the  chemical  phenomena  of  the  furnace. 

2.  That  the  atmospheric  air  thrown  into  the  furnace  by  the  tuyere  produces  sue- 
ecssively  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  opening. 
The  first  of  these  reactions  gives  rise  to  an  exceedingly  high  temperature  ;  the  second, 
on  the  contrary,  causes  a  great  absorption  of  latent  heat,  and  a  corresponding  lower- 
ing of  the  temperature  of  the  gaseous  current  The  limits  of  the  zone  of  fusion  bears 
relation  to  the  space  in  which  the  transformation  of  carbonic  acid  into  carbonic  oxide 
takes  place. 

3.  That  the  ascending  current  consisting  of  carbonic  oxide  and  nitrogen,  with  a 
little  hydrogen,  produces  in  ascending  two  distinct  effects:  it  communicates  one 
part  of  its  sensible  heat  to  the  materials  of  the  descending  column  ;  it  becomes  charged 
with  all  the  volatile  products  disengaged  at  different  heights,  and  it  reduces  the  oxide 
of  iron  to  the  metallic  state.  Sometimes  this  transformation  gives  rise  to  an  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  carbonic  oxide ;  sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  it  effects  the  conversion 
of  carbonic  oxide  into  carbonic  acid  without  change  of  volume,  and  without  com- 
bustion of  fuel.  Whenever  the  reduction  of  oxide  of  iron  takes  place  with  the 
production  of  carbonic  oxide,  there  is  a  consumption  of  fuel,  and  an  absorption  of 
latent  heat  It  is  essential,  therefore,  to  the  good  working  of  the  furnace,  that  the 
minerals  should  arrive  completely  reduced  to  that  part  where  the  temperature  is  suf- 
ficiently elevated  for  the  conversion  of  carbonic  acid  into  carbonic  oxide  by  contact 
with  carbon ;  this  condition  is  nearly  always  realised  when  the  oxide  of  iron  is  in  a 
free  state  in  the  mineral.  I'he  reduction  of  the  oxide  when  in  combination  with 
silica  requires,  on  the  other  hand,  a  high  temperature,  and  it  can  only  take  place  in 
that  zone  of  the  furnace  where  the  carbonic  acid  has  completely  disappeared. 

4.  That  the  zone  where  carbonic  oxide  exists  alone  is  much  more  extended  in  coke 
than  in  charcoal  furnaces,  and  is  nearer  the  mouth  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter : 
it  falls  lower,  however,  in  the  cylinder  with  hot  blast,  the  quantity  of  heat  remaining 
the  same. 

5.  That  the  volatile  gaseous  matters  from  the  distillation  of  the  charcoal  pass  into 
the  escape  gases,  and  exert  no  influence  on  the  reduction  of  the  minerals. 

The  mutual  relation  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide,  which  is  observable 
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in  the  analyses  of  Ebelmen,  is  not  foand  in  those  of  Bansen  and  Plaj&ir;  tbU  is  at- 
tribatc*d  by  Kbelmen  to  the  circumstance  that  the  latter  chemists  collected  their  gases 
through  narrow  iron  tribes,  which,  becoming  intensely  heated  and  partially  choked 
by  the  fragments  of  ore  and  fuel  introduced  by  the  rapid  stream  of  gas,  so  modified 
the  composition  of  the  gases,  that  the  analysis,  however  carefully  conducted,  could  not 
represent  accurately  their  real  composition.  Ebelmen  collected  his  gases  through 
wide  tubes,  and  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  furnace,  by  piercing  the  solid  masonry. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  none  but  very  general  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the 
analysis  of  the  furnace  gases,  in  whatever  way  they  may  be  collected,  for  their  com- 
position caoDot  be  the  same  under  all  circumstances,  the  nature  of  the  fuel,  the  pres- 
sure of  the  blast,  and  (as  Mr.  Parry's  experiments  prove)  the  shape  of  the  furnace 
itself,  must  each  exert  an  influence  in  modifying  the  circumstances  which  affect  their 
composition.  Although,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  precise  region  of  the  furnace 
where  the  reduction  of  the  oxide  of  iron  begins  to  take  place,  that  is,  to  define  pre- 
cisely the  limits  of  the  *^  zone  of  reduction,"  we  may  in  considering  the  theory  of  the 
prodaction  of  crude  iron  divide  the  furnace  into  four  zones.  1.  The  zone  of  reduc- 
tion ;  2.  The  zone  of  carbnration  ;  3.  The  zone  of  fusion  :  4.  The  zone  of  oxidation. 
The  zone  of  reduction  will  vary  in  extent,  according  as  the  furnace  is  working  with 
coal  or  with  coke  ;  with  hot  blast  or  with  cold.  The  zone  of  carburation  commeno^ 
just  below  the  top  of  the  bosses,  the  reduced  metal  in  a  soft  and  malleable  state  here 
acquires  carbon,  its  rapid  sinking  being  retarded  by  the  contraction  which  the  sides 
of  the  furnace  begins  to  undergo  from  this  point  downwards.  As  the  carbonised 
metal  passes  through  the  zone  of  fusion  it  melts,  together  with  the  earthy  matters 
which  serve  to  protect  it  from  the  oxidising  effects  of  the  fourth  zone,  that  of  oxida- 
tion, through  which  it  passes  in  its  passage  to  the  crucible.  If  the  temperature  of 
the  zones  of  fusion  and  oxidation  be  not  much  higher  than  the  melting  point  of  spe- 
cular iron,  the  metal  in  the  crucible  will  be  white,  with  little  or  no  graphite;  and  if 
the  iron  remain  sufficiently  long  in  the  zone  of  carburation  to  take  up  the  maximum 
quantity  of  carbon,  it  will  be  bright  iron.  The  reduction  of  silicon  appears  to  take 
place  at  about  the  melting  temperature  of  specular  iron:  it  exists  therefore  in  small 
quantity  in  white  iron,  and  in  greatest  abundance  in  the  grey  iron  smelted  from  re- 
fractory ores,  which  require  a  high  temperature. 

The  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  gases  obtained  from  different  heights  in  a 
furnace,  has  been  studied  by  MM.  £.  Montefiore  Levi  and  Dr.  Emil  Schmidt  (Zei<- 
tchrift  des  Osten  Ingenieurvereines,  1852).  They  found  that  the  zone  from  which  this 
gas  is  entirely  absent  is  of  very  limited  extent,  for  although  it  is  not  met  with  at  a 
height  of  8  feet  from  the  tuyere,  it  exists  at  9  feet  to  the  extent  of  4*78  per  cent, 
above  which  point  it  diminishes  up  to  1 5  feet,  where  it  is  0.  From  this  point  it 
again  increases,  amounting  at  a  height  of  30  feet  to  3*5  per  cent.  It  then  gradually 
diminishes,  until,  at  a  point  from  37  to  39  feet  above  the  tuydre,  it  amounts  to  only 
1*69  or  1*91  per  cent  ;  after  which  it  goes  on  increasing  with  rapidity  and  regularity 
up  to  the  furnace  mouth.  The  carbonic  acid  existing  in  the  furnace  gases  between 
15  and  30  feet  is  referred  by  these  chemists  to  the  decomposition  of  the  limestone  used 
as  a  flux  ;  and  its  gradual  diminution  above  this  point  indicates  a  reaction  of  consi- 
derable importance,  that  namely  of  the  carbonic  acid  upon  the  ignited  coke  carbon 
being  taken  up  and  carbonic  oxide  formed.  Now,  the  quantity  of  carbon  taken  up  by 
875  parts  of  carbonic  acid  to  convert  it  into  carbonic  oxide,  amounts  to  75  parts,  and  as 
in  the  furnace  experimented  with,  20,000  kilogrammes  of  limestone,  containing  about 
8000  kilogrammes  of  carbonic  acid  were  consumed  every  24  hours,  a  loss  of  fuel 
equivalent  to  2173  kilogrammes  of  carbon  was  daily  occasioned  by  the  conversion  of 
this  carbonic  acid  into  carbonic  oxide,  and  this  may  be  considered  equivalent  to  2500 
kilogrammes  of  coke  with  11  per  cent  of  ash.  The  heat  absorbed  by  the  conversion 
of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  limestone  into  a  gaseous  state  is  found  by  calculation, 
taking  the  specific  heat  of  carbonic  acid  at  0'22,  and  the  heating  power  of  coke  at 
6000,  to  be  equivalent  to  that  developed  by  the  combustion  of  322  kilogrammes  of 
coke.  Now  it  was  demonstrated  by  Dulong  that  the  Quantity  of  heat  disengaged  in 
the  conversion  of  carbon  into  carbonic  oxide  is  much  less  than  that  disengaged  in  the 
conversion  of  carbonic  oxide  into  carbonic  acid,  although  the  same  quantity  of  oxygen 
is  required  in  both  cases.  The  conversion  of  carbonic  acid  into  carbonic  oxide  by 
passing  over  ignited  carbon,  is  essentially  a  twofold  action  ;  a  combination  of  carbon 
with  oxygen,  and  a  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  into  carbonic  oxide  and  oxygen :  the 
former  is  accompanied  by  development,  the  latter  by  absorption  of  heat ;  the  latter 
preponderates  to  such  an  extent  as  to  indicate  a  loss  of  temperature  equivalent  to  the 
heat  developed  by  the  combustion  of  1609  kilogrammes  of  coke. 

These  considerations  led  the  authors  to  emplo>'  burnt  lime  in  working  blast  furnaces, 
and  thus  to  obviate  the  loss  of  heat :  the  results  were  not  at  first  satisfactory,  the 
management  of  the  furnace  being  very  difficult,  and  the  slags  black  and  pasty  i  but 
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subsequently  the  'working  was  regular  and  good,  and  the  saving  of  coke  and  the  in« 
crease  of  production  are  stated  to  have  been  very  evident;  moreover  the  raw  iron  was 
of  better  quality,  and  all  the  interior  parts  of  the  furnace,  especially  the  tymp  stone, 
remained  in  a  much  better  state  of  preservation  than  when  limestone  was  used.  The 
following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  coke  consumed  for  every  100  kilogrammes  of 
raw  iron,  and  the  production  during  six  months.  The  figures  in  the  first  column  refer 
to  the  furnace,  in  which  limestone  alone  was  used ;  the  second  column  to  the  same 
famace,  in  which  burnt  lime  alone  was  used ;  and  the  third  column  to  the  furnace 
in  which  limestone  was  used  for  three  months,  and  burnt  lime  for  the  next  three 
months. 


Quantity  of   Coke  in    1 

clloxramroes 

consumed  for  every  100  kilogrammes 

Reduction  during  28  days,  in         | 

raw  iron. 

kiiogramuies. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

With 

With 

With 

With 

With 

With 

April    - 

Limestone. 

burnt  Lime. 

Limestone. 

Limestone. 

burnt  Lime.   Limestonr. 

1 

165 

145 

163 

436,000 

601,000 

459,000 

May     - 

165 

147 

159 

447,000 

582,000 

461,000 

Jane     -        -        - 

160 

I47i 

164 

With 
burnt  Lime. 

477,000 

588,000 

488,000 

With 
burnt  Lime. 

July     - 

161 

146^ 

149} 

462,000 

555,000 

537,000 

Angost 

158} 

145 

146 

465,000 

536,000 

552,000 

September     - 

153 

147i 

146 

477,000 

677,000 

600,000 

Bfean    -        -        - 

160^ 

146: 

154] 

461,000 

573,000 

516,000 

Ayerage  from  April 

to  June 

- 

• 

162 

- 

m                   m 

469,000 

Ayerage  from  July 

to  September     - 

m                m 

•      " 

147i 

m                m 

563,000 

The  yery  regular  and  uniform  results  given  in  this  table,  show  that  by  the  use  of 
burnt  lime,  the  consumption  of  coke  for  every  100  kilogrammes  of  raw  iron  was 
reduced  by  14  to  15}  kilogrammes,  while  at  the  same  time  the  production  of  iron 
increased,  within  a  certain  period,  as  much  as  22  to  24  per  cent. 

Hitherto  the  opinion  of  metallurgists,  with  regard  to  the  use  of  burnt  lime,  was 
nUher  nnfavourable  than  otherwise,  but  since  the  above  experiments  were  made  (at 
Ougr^e),  it  has  been  employed  with  good  results  in  England  and  Wales,  and  as  much 
as  12  kilogrammes  of  coke  have,  it  is  stated,  been  saved  for  every  100  kilogrammes  of 
limestone,  which  was  replaced  by  63  of  burnt  lime. 

Varieties  and  chemical  constitution  of  cast  iron.  —  In  commerce  there  are  four  prin- 
cipal yarieties  of  cast  iron,  known  respectively  as  Nos.  I,  2,  3,  and  4,  or  dark  grey^ 
bright  grey,  mottled,  and  white ;  these  terms,  although  convenient,  do  not,  however, 
indicate  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  irou  thus  denominated,  ns  the  variable  qualities  of 
ore,  fuel,  and  limestone  may  exercise  such  an  influence  on  the  resulting  crude  iron,  as 
to  render  a  low  denomination  of  one  manufacturer  of  greater  commercial  value  than 
a  higher  denomination  of  other  makers.  The  general  characters  of  the  four  varieties 
are  these: —  No.  1.  Colour,  dark  grey,  in  largo  rounded  grains,  obtained  commonly 
near  the  commencement  of  the  casting  when  the  furnace  is  in  good  working  order, 
and  when  an  excess  of  carbon  is  present ;  in  flowing  it  appears  pasty,  and  throws  out 
blue  scintillations.  It  exhibits  a  surface  where  crystalline  vegetations  develop  them- 
selves rapidly  in  very  fine  branches ;  it  congeals  or  fixes  very  slowly ;  its  surface, 
when  cold,  is  smooth,  concave,  and  often  charged  with  plumbago ;  it  has  but  a 
moderate  tenacity,  is  tender  under  the  file,  and  susceptible  of  a  dull  polish.  When 
melted  over  again,  it  passes  into  No.  2,  and  forms  the  best  castings.  No.  2,  colour 
bright  grey,  of  small-grained  structure,  and  interspersed  only  with  small  graphite 
lamina ;  possesses  great  tenacity,  is  easily  filed,  turned,  and  bored ;  may  even  be 
hammered  to  a  certain  extent ;  does  not  readily  crack  from  change  of  temperature. 
No.  3  is  a  mixture  of  white  and  grey  iron.  On  strongly  mottled  irou,  little  stars  and 
spots  of  grey  iron  are  found,  interspersed  in  bright  or  flowery  iron  ;  weakly  mottled  iron 
exhibits  white  specks  on  a  grey  ground.  In  streaked  iron,  grey  iron  is  found  above 
and  below,  and  bright  iron  in  the  middle,  with  strong  demarcations.  No.  4.  White 
tron  Taries  from  tin  white  to  greyish  white;  it  is  very  brittle,  cracking  easily,  even 
by  change  of  temperature;  it  is  extremely  hard,  sometimes  even  more  so  than 
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hardened  steel,  flo  that  it  will  resist  the  strongest  file,  and  sermtehes  glass  eanljr. 
Fracture  sometime  laminar,  sometimes  lamino-radiating,  sometimes  finely  splintered, 
sometimes  dense  and  cocchoidaL   As  the  fracture  changes  from  laminal  to  conchoidal, 
the  colour  likewise  varies  from  white  to  greyish.     Mean  specific  gravitj,  7 '5.     Ex- 
pands less  tlian  grey  cast  iron  when  heated,  cannot  he  welded,  becaose  it  becomes 
pasty  at  the  very  lowest  welding  heat.     When  heated  to  the  melting  point  it  does 
not  suddenly  pass  into  the  fused  state  like  grey  pig  iron,  bat  is  converted  before 
fusing  into  a  soft  pasty  mass.     In  this  variety  of  pig  iron  the  whole  of  the  carbon  is 
united  to  the  iron;   it  is  never  nsed  for  casting,  but  always  for  conversion  into 
malleable  iron.     The  bright  iron  obtained  from  spathic  iron  ore  contains  the  largest 
proportion  of  carbon  (5*3  per  cent  according  to  Karsten).    A  white  iron  is  always 
the  result  of  a  derangement  in  the  working  of  the  furnace,  though  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  when  the  iron  is  white  the  furnace  must  necessary  be  in  a  disordertfd 
state,  the  presence  of  manganese,  for  example,  has  a  tendency  to  make  white  cast 
iron  ;  but  the  quality  may  be  excellent.     The  white  iron  resulting  from  derangement 
flows  imperfectly,  and  darts  out  in  casting  abundance  of  white  scintillations ;  it  fixes 
very  quickly,  and  on  cooling  exhibits  on  its  surface  irregular  asperities,  which  make 
it  extremely  rough ;  it  is  exceedingly  hard,  though  it  is  easily  broken,  the  fracture 
being  radiated  and  lamellar ;  the  bar  iron  it  affords  is  of  inferior  description.    This  kind 
of  iron  is  always  produced  when  the  furnace  is  carrying  a  heavy  burden  of  forge 
cinders  containing  sulphur  and  phosphorus. 

Thus  there  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  white  cast  iron:  1st  That  obtained  from  ores 
containing  a  large  proportion  of  manganese  crystallising  in  large  plates ;  this  variety 
is  highly  prized  for  making  steel.  2nd.  That  resulting  from  a  heavy  mineral  burden, 
or  from  a  general  derangement  of  the  furnace,  or  from  the  rapid  chilling  of  fused  grey 
iron  crystallising  in  small  plates  ;  both  are  hard  and  brittle,  the  first  more  so  than  the 
last.  Cast  iron,  which  by  slow  cooling  is  grey,  becomes  white  when  it  is  cooled 
rapidly;  on  the  other  hand,  when  white  iron  is  melted  and  allowed  to  cool  very 
gradually,  a  portion  of  the  carbon  crystallises  out  as  graphite,  and  grey  cast  iron  is 
produced. 

In  some  iron  works  six  varieties  of  pig  iron  are  recognised,  which  may  be  classified 
thus:  — 1.  First  foundry  iron,  large  crystals;  2.  Second  foundry  iron,  large  and 
small  crystals  mixed;  3.  Dark  grey,  all  small  crystals;  4.  Bright  grey;  5.  Mottled; 
6.  White,  verging  on  mottled. 

The  subjoined  table  exhibits  the  composition  of  some  different  varieties  of  Conti- 
nental, English,  and  American  crude  irons.  The  methods  of  determining  the  rarions 
elements  which  nearly  always  accompany  cast  iron,  arc  given  at  the  end  of  this 
article. 
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«,  Vert/  grey  pi);,  from  Leerhach  in  iho  Hartz,  cold  blast ;  6,  Mottled  Iron,  from  the  royal  work*  in 

th«*  Hartz,  c<»ld  blast ;  c.  Normal  grey  pie,  from  the  s;une  works,  hot  blast ;  d.  Grey  charcoal  pig,  cold 

blast ;  r.  White  pig.  fr<  m  Firmy,  very  short  and  brittle;  /,  Araerican  grey  pig, charcoal ;  ^.American 
ntottU'd  iron  ;  h,  Anieric.  n  charcoal,  while  iron  ;  i,  Silcsian  white  charcoal  iron,  very  crystalline ;  Jl,  The 
sain»*,  but  l«'ss  crystal  line  ;  k.  Grey  Scotch  coke  pig,  from  the  Calder  iron  works ;  /,  Scotch  coke.  No.  3  pig 

iron  ;  ni,  Glcn^arrick,  No«  3  piK  ;  n,  Coalbrookdale  Lightmoor  best  first  foundry  iron:  o.  Grey  pig  Iron, 
from  Dudley.  Staffordnhire ;  p,  Onimary  Aberdarc  white  pig  ;  7,  Grey  cinder  pig ;  r,White  crystalline 
pig  iron, smelted  from  manK.uiiferous  ore  ;  s.  The  same;  /,  The  tame  ;  u.  Ordinary  while  pig. 

Besides  the  substances  enumerated  in  the  above  table,  other  metals,  snch  as  copper, 
arsenic,  chromium,  titaniimi,  cobalt,  zinc,  tin,  aluminium,  and  the  metals  of  the  alkalies 
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and  alkaline  earths,  are  occasionally  found  in  cmde  iron,  but  very  rarely  in  quantities 
that  can  at  all  affect  the  qualities  of  the  product.  The  elements,  the  quantitative 
estimation  of  which  has  been  given  in  the  above  analyses,  t/o,  however,  materially 
modify  the  physical  qualities  of  cast  iron.  We  shall,  therefore,  offer  a  few  observa- 
tions on  each. 

1st.  Carbon.  —  Iron  can  take  up  any  quantity  of  carbon  up  to  a  little  over  5  per 
cent.,  at  which  point  it  becomes  saturated  ;  the  compound  thus  formed  is  the  white 
crystalline  pig  or  specular  iron  (»)  (r)  («)(0;  "''hen  absolutely  pure  its  composition  is 
94-88  iron  and  5*12  carbon,  it  is  a  tetra-carburet,  Fe*C.  The  most  highly  carburettcd 
iron  which  Faraday  and  Stodart  could  produce,  consisted  of  iron  92*36  carbon  5*64. 
There  seems  no  reason  for  admitting,  as  some  metallurgists  have  done,  the  existence  of 
a  polycarburet  of  iron  containing  18  3  per  cent,  of  carbon,  inasmuch  as  iron  containing 
under  6  per  cent  appears  to  be  completely  saturated.  The  specific  gravity  of  pure 
tetra-carburet  of  iron  is  7  66  ;  it  is  the  most  fusible  of  all  the  carburets  of  iron,  its 
melting  point  being  1600°  Centigrade  ;  it  is  brittle  and  silver  white,  and  crystallises 
in  oblique  prisms,  which  are  frequently  tabular.  According  to  Gurit  the  carburet  of 
iron  existing  in  grey  pig  is  the  octo-carburet,  Fe*C,  thecrystalsof  which  belong  to  the 
regular  or  cubic  system,  but  almost  always  appear  in  grey  iron  in  the  form  of  con- 
fused octohedral  groups.  The  specific  gravity  of  pure  octo-carburet  of  iron,  according 
to  the  same  authority  is  7*15,  and  its  composition  9 7 '33  iron  and  2*63  carbon ;  its  colour 
is  iron  grey,  its  hardness  is  inferior,  and  its  fusibility  less  than  that  of  specular  iron  ; 
the  groups  of  crystals  often  found  in  cavities  in  large  castings  are  composed  of  this  pe- 
culiar carburet.  Gurlt  very  ingeniously  endeavours  to  show  that  in  grey  pig-iron  the 
carbon  of  the  octo-carburet  is  partially  replaced  by  silicon^  sulphur,  and  phosphorus,  and 
the  iron  by  manganese  and  other  metals.  In  like  manner  the  carbon  of  the  tetra-carburet 
may  be  partially  replaced  by  silicon,  phosphorus,  or  sulphur,  the  eliminated  carbon 
appearing  in  the  form  of  graphite :  the  same  decomposition  is  effected  by  heat,  and 
specular  iron,  if  exposed  to  a  temperature  considerably  above  its  fusing  point,  becomes 
grey ;  if  cooled  slowly,  the  graphite  separates  in  large  flakes,  if  rapidly,  in  minute 
particles.  Some  metallurgists  suppose  that  in  grey  cast  iron,  a  portion  only  of  the 
iron  is  chemically  united  with  carbon,  the  rest  of  the  metal  being  dissolved  in  the 
carburetted  compound  in  the  form  of  malleable  iron :  we  incline  however  to  the  opiDion 
of  Gurlt,  that  the  whole  mass  of  the  iron  is  in  a  state  of  combination  with  the  electro- 
negative constituents,  such  as  carbon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  silicon.  Thus  in  the 
white  pig-iron  of  heavy  burden  (m),  there  is  a  deficiency  of  carbon,  that  element  being 
replaced  by  sulphur  and  phosphorus. 

Karsten  gives  as  the  mean  of  several  analyses,  35865  per  cent,  as  the  quantity  of 
carbon  in  cast-iron  smelted  with  charcoal  from  spathic  ore.  He  states,  that  iron 
containing  as  little  as  2*3  per  cent,  of  carbon  still  retains  the  properties  of  cast-iron, 
particularly  the  faculty  of  separating  graphite  when  allowed  to  cool  slowly.  With 
2  per  cent,  of  carbon  iron  is  not  forgeable,  and  scarcely  so  if  it  contain  only  1*9  per 
cent.  With  this  quantity  of  carbon  it  is  steel,  though  not  of  the  weldable  kind  (cast 
steel);  even  with  so  small  a  proportion  of  carbon  as  1  -75  per  cent,  it  is  weldable  only 
in  a  slight  degree;  the  latter  property  increases  as  the  hardness  of  the  iron  decreases. 
An  amount  of  from  1  -4  to  1*5  per  cent,  of  carbon  in  iron  denotes  the  maximum  of  both 
hardness  and  strength.  Iron  containing  0*5  per  cent,  of  carbon  is  a  very  soft  steel, 
and  forms  the  boundary  between  the  steel  (i.e.  iron  which  may  yet  be  hardened)  and 
malleable  or  bar  iron.  These  limits  lie  perceptibly  higher  if  the  iron  be  pure ;  and 
lower  if  it  contain  silicon,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus. 

The  composition  of  the  various  carbides  of  iron,  according  to  Berthier,  is  as  under : — 

FeC  FeC\  FeC  F^'C.  Fc^C.  Fe^C. 

Iron         -         O'COO         0C90         0*819         0899         0  947         09643 
Carbon    -         0*400         0  310         0-183         0  101         0053         00357 

In  the  blast  furnace,  the  reduced  iron  may  take  up  carbon  in  two  different  ways ; 
1.  By  immediate  contact  with  the  incandescent  fuel ;  and  2.  By  taking  carbon  from 
carbonic  oxide ;  thus  Fe  +  2CO  =  FeC  +  CO*.  That  iron  decomposes  carbonic 
oxide  is  considered  by  Le  Play  and  Laurent,  to  be  proved  by  the  followiog  ex- 
periment: pure  oxide  of  iron  and  charcoal  were  heated  in  two  separate  porcelain 
boats,  placed  in  a  glass  tube ;  the  air  in  the  tube  furnished  oxygen  to  the  carbon  j 
carbonic  oxide  was  formed,  which  was  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  at  the  expense 
of  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide  of  iron  ;  the  carbonic  acid  was  again  transformed  into 
carbonic  oxide,  by  taking  up  a  fresh  quantity  of  carbon,  which  was  again  converted 
into  carbonic  acid  by  taking  oxygen  from  the  oxide  of  iron,  and  this  went  on  until  the 
whole  of  the  oxide  of  iron  was  reduced,  the  metallic  iron  then  decomposed  carbonic 
oxide,  producing  carbonic  acid  and  carbide  of  iron ;  and  this  went  on  till  a  certain 
quantity  of  carbon  had  combined  with  the  iron,  when  the  action  ceased.  If  the 
charcoal  be  very  strongly  ignited  previous  to  the  experiment,  the  carbonisation  of  the 
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iron  does  not  take  place,  neither  does  pnre  carbonic  oxide  carbonise  iron  wlien  jmmei 
OYCT  the  metal  at  a  red  heat  :  the  effect  in  the  experiment  abore  described  maj 
therefore  be  due  to  the  carburetted  hydrogen  evolved  from  the  charcoaL     Iron  begins 
to  take  up  carbon  when  heated  only  to  the  softening  point,  the  carbon  g^radnallj 
penetrates  the  metal,  converting  it  first  into  steel  and  then  into  cast-iron  ;  conversely 
melted  cast-iron  gives  up  carbon  to  soft  iron,  which  it  converts  into  steeL     When 
white  iron  (Fe^C)  is  heated  with  acids,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  carbon  is  eliminated 
in  combination  with  hydrogen.     Grey  iron  only  gives  up  to  hydrogen  the  carbon 
which  was  chemically  combmed  with  the  iron,  the  ancombined  carbon  or  graphite 
remains  unacted  upon  ;  the  dark  spot  produced  upon  grey  iron  by  a  drop  of  nitrie 
acid  arises   from  this  separation  of  graphite.     For  the  amounts  of  carbon  in  the 
different  varieties  of  steel,  see  Steel. 

Phosphorus.— In  very  few  specimens  of  crude  iron  is  this  element  wholly  absebt; 
when  it  exists  in  small  quantities  only,  it  is  said  rather  to  improve  the  iron  for 
castings,  as  it  imparts  to  the  metal  the  property  of  fusing  tranquilly ;  in  a  larger 
proportion  it  weakens  the  iron.  In  like  manner  a  very  small  quantity  of  phoaphoms 
hardens  bar  iron  without  materially  influencing  the  other  properties,  bat  when  it 
exceeds  *5  per  cent,  it  renders  the  bar  brittle,  coid-sknrtj  as  it  is  termed.  According  to 
Schafhaeutl,  both  cast-iron  and  steel  are  improved  by  phosphorus  and  by  arsenic ;  be 
found  the  latter  in  the  celebrated  Dannemora  iron,  and  in  the  Lowmoor  iron,  and 
the  former  in  the  equally  famous  Russian  (CCND)  iron. 

Sulphur,—  This  element  imparts  to  crude  iron  the  property  of  becoming  viscid,  and 
of  solidifying  quickly  with  cavities  and  air-bubbles.  It  is  not  certain  to  what  extent, 
or  if  at  all,  the  presence  of  minute  proportions  of  sulphur  reduces  either  the  tenacity 
or  the  toughness  of  cast-iron  of  given  quality  in  other  respects.  It  is  stated  in  the 
Report  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry,  as  to  the  manufacture  of  ordnance  on  the  con- 
tinent, on  the  authority  of  Schiir  and  Mitscherlich,  that  in  certain  Swedish  works 
pyrites  is  thrown  into  the  furnace  with  the  other  constituents  of  the  charge,  to  produce 
the  fine  grey  mottled  iron  required  for  gun  founding,  and  it  is  added  that  the  effect 
may  be  analogous  to  that  of  the  oxidising  flame  ill  a  reverberatory  furnace.  It  is 
certain  that  sulphur  possesses  the  property  of  concentrating  carbon  in  iron  :  and  as 
mottled  iron  is  a  mixture  of  white  and  grey  iron,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  the 
addition  of  pyrites  may  determine  the  formation  of  this  variety  of  cast-iron  in  a  fur- 
nace, which  without  it  would  produce  grey  iron  only  :  but  it  is  scarcely  credible  that 
any  intelligent  founder  would  resort  to  such  a  method  of  making  iron  for  casting 
cannon,  in  which  the  highest  possible  degree  of  tenacity  is  required.  The  fine  grey 
mottled  iron,  which  from  its  tenacity  is  known  to  be  best  fitted  fv'>r  large  castings,  is  said 
to  be  prepared  without  difficulty,  by  charging  the  furnace  partly  with  roasted  and  partly 
with  raw  ore,  and  so  regulating  the  blast  that  the  yield  shall  be  regular,  and  the  slag 
nearly  colourless ;  these  two  ores,  having  different  degrees  of  fusibility,  are  reduced 
after  different  periods  in  the  furnace,  and  hence  afford  one  of  them  grey,  and  the 
other  white  iron,  the  result  being,  provided  the  minerals  are  properly  proportioned,  a 
mottled  iron,  harder  and  more  tenacious  than  grey  iron,  obtained  by  mixing  or  by 
smelting  in  the  cupola.  It  is  desirable  that  the  temperature  of  the  furnace  should  be 
kept  as  low  as  possible,  the  production  of  dark  grey  graphitic  iron  resulting  always 
from  intensity  of  heat. 

When  sulphur  is  melted  with  iron  containing  the  largest  amount  of  chemicaUy  com- 
bined carbon,  sulphuret  of  inm  is  formed  on  the  surface ;  underneath  a  layer  of 
graphite,  and  beneath  that,  a  layer  of  iron  with  the  maximum  of  carbon  :  and  when 
grey  iron  containing  33 1  per  cent  of  graphite  is  melted  with  snlphur,  white  iron, 
containing  iron  94'03,  combined  carbon  4'93,  and  no  graphite,  is  formed.  The  tendency 
of  sulphurous  ores  to  produce  white  metal  in  their  treatment  in  the  blast  furnace,  has 
long  been  known  ;  it  was  supposed  that  this  was  occasioned  by  the  too  great  fusibility 
which  the  sulphur  gave  to  the  cast  iron,  but  ores  containing  large  proportions  of  phos- 
phoric acid  will  produce  very  grey  Iron,  notwithstanding  their  fusibility,  so  that  thif 
explanation  does  not  serve  ;  the  experiments  above  described  point  to  the  true  reason. 
The  sulphur  present  in  the  ore  (if  as  sulphuric  acid  reduced  in  the  furnace)  enters 
into  combination  with  the  iron,  displacing  a  corresponding  proportion  of  carbon,  which 
becomes  concentrated  in  the  remainder  of  the  metal,  forming  white  iron.  To  guard 
against  this,  and  in  order  to  obtain  a  metal  which  shall  contain  a  minimum  amount  of 
sulphur,  the  slags  should  contain  the  maximum  amount  of  lime,  M  Berthier  having 
shown  that  this  earth  decomposes  sulphuret  of  iron  at  a  high  temperature,  in  the 
presence  of  carbon  M.  Janoyer  states,  that  the  proportion  of  lime  and  silica  in  the 
slag  may  be  as  54  to  36  ;  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  a  highly  basic  cinder  would  be 
sufficiently  fusible.  Direct  experimeuts,  however,  have  shown  that  the  amount  of 
sulphur  in  cast-iron  diminishes  in  proportion  as  the  amount  of  lime  in  the  slag  in- 
creases.    A  still  better  flux  is  oxide  of  manganese,  and  it  is  found  that  when  the 
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raanganiferoiLs  spathose  ore  constitutes  part  of  the  burden  of  the  furnace,  sulphur 
almost  entirely  disappears  from  the  crude  iron.  M.  Janoyer  believes  that  he  has 
proved  experimentally,  that  the  whitening  of  cast-iron  smelted  from  sulphurous  ores, 
if  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  subtraction  of  a  portion  of  its  carbon,  and  its  volati- 
lisation in  the  form  of  sulphuret  of  carbon,  by  which  the  temperature  of  the  furnace 
is  lowered ;  but  his  experiments  on  this  point  require  confirmation.  The  presence  of 
a  very  small  quantity  of  sulphur  acts  very  injuriously  upon  bar  iron,  so  small  a  pro' 
portion  as  jj^  rendering  the  metal  **  hot  short,"  that  is,  incapable  of  being  worked  at 
a  red-heat  under  the  hammer.  If  the  quantity  of  sulphur  in  the  crude  iron  exceeds 
0*4  per  cent,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  manufacture  it  into  good  wrought  iron. 

Silicon. — Like  carbon  this  element  enters  into  combination  with  iron  in  all  propor- 
tions up  to  as  high  as  8  per  cent  The  largest  quantity  found  by  Karsten  in  pig- 
iron  was  3'46  per  cent,  but  in  the  above  table  a  specimen  (n)  is  quoted  from  Coal- 
brook  Dale  containing  4*88  per  cent:  and  we  have  lately  found  it  in  a  sample  of 
Nova  Scotia  iron  as  high  as  5*8  per  cent.  Generally  speaking,  grey  cast-iron  contains 
more  silicon  than  white,  and  the  greater  the  quantity  of  graphite  in  the  crude  iron  the 
larger  the  amount  of  silicon,  because  the  higher  the  temperature  of  the  iiimace ;  but 
this  again  will  depend  materially  on  the  quality  of  the  coal,  from  the  ash  of  which  the 
silicon  is  probably  principally  derived.  A  clean  strong  coal  yielding  a  small  per 
centage  of  ash  furnishes  a  cast-iron  with  less  silicon  than  an  inferior  coal,  the  mineral 
burden  being  the  same.  Pig-iron  smelted  with  hot  blast  contains  more  silicon  than 
when  the  blast  is  cold,  because  of  the  higher  temperature  which  prevails  in  the  fusion 
zone  of  the  furnace.  Some  analyses  illustrating  this  fact  have  been  already  given. 
According  to  the  experiments  of  MM.  Janoyer  and  Gauthier  the  amount  of  silicon 
in  hot  blast  cast-iron  may  be  greatly  influenced  by  varying  the  proportion  of  lime- 
stone in  the  furnace.  Pig-irou  obtained  with  a  charge  yielding  a  cinder  in  which  the 
lime  and  alumina  were  to  the  silica  as  7  is  to  10,  had  little  strength,  breaking  readily, 
and  analysis  shoived  that  it  contained  3  per  cent,  of  silicon.  By  increasing  the  amount 
of  lime  in  the  charge,  so  as  to  obtain  a  cinder  in  which  the  bases  were  to  the  silica  as 
8  is  to  10,  and  at  the  same  time  employing  a  blast  of  the  highest  attainable  temperature, 
the  iron  produced  had  a  much  greater  strength.  When  the  proportion  of  bases  to 
silica  in  the  cinder  was  as  20  is  to  19,  the  iron  contained  only  an  inappreciable  amount 
of  silkon,  and  the  strength  was  increased  in  the  proportion  of  65  to  45.  When  the 
maximum  quantity  of  lime  was  used  the  consumption  of  fuel  was  on  the  average  in- 
creased to  the  extent  of  6  per  cent 

On  reading  the  above  account  of  the  experiments  of  Messrs.  Janoyer  and  Gauthier, 
the  writer  of  this  article  induced  the  furnace  manager  of  the  Blaina  Iron  Works  to 
increase  the  yields  of  lime  on  one  of  his  furnaces  to  as  great  an  extent  as  in  his  judg- 
ment it  would  bear,  and  when  the  furnace  was  under  the  full  influence  of  the  excess 
of  flux  to  forward  him  samples  of  the  grey  pig  for  analysis.  The  following  results 
show  that,  contrary  to  the  statement  of  MM.  Janoyer  and  Gauthier,  no  advantage, 
as  regards  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of  silicon,  was  hereby  obtained,  the  proportion 
of  that  element  being  not  perceptibly  altered,  though  there  is  a  slight  diminution 
observable  in  the  percentage  of  sulphur. 


Grcjr  pig,  with  usual 
burden  of  lime. 

Grey  pljr,  with  extra 
burden  of  lime. 

Sulphur   - 

m 

-     0-067     - 

-     0-045 

Silicon     - 

. 

-     2-900    - 

-     2-930 

As  the  presence  of  silicon  in  pig-iron  affects  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  yield  as 
well  as  the  strength  of  puddled  bars,  it  is  of  importance  that  this  element  should  be 
removed  as  effectually  as  possible  by  a  refining  process  before  the  crude  iron  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  puddling  process.  Pigs  with  3  per  cent,  of  silicon  give  about  6  per 
cent  of  silica,  and  this  requires  somewhere  about  12  per  cent  of  iron  to  form  a  cinder 
sufficiently  fluid  to  allow  the  puddled  iron  to  become  aggregated  into  balls;  this  can 
of  course  be  obtained  only  by  burning  that  amount  of  iron  in  the  puddling  fumacc 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  carbon,  and  while  the  mass  is  in  a  powdery  state.  This 
powdery  mass  is  composed  of  small  granules  of  iron  mixed  up  with  a  gluey  infusible 
cindet*.  The  puddler  turns  over  this  mass  repeatedly  to  expose  the  iron  to  the  oxidising 
influence  of  the  furnace;  the  silica  now  taking  up  sufficient  oxide  of  iron  to  give  it 
fluidity  begins  to  separate  from  the  iron,  and  forms  a  pool  at  the  bottom.  After  some 
time  the  puddler,  finding  the  mass  of  cinder  accumulating  pretty  fast,  makes  the  first 
attempt  to  **  ball  up."  In  order  to  save  as  much  iron  as  possible,  he  keeps  the  damper 
down  and  works  the  powdery  mass  at  as  low  a  red  heat  as  possible.  The  balls,  even 
when  made,  will  not  bear  much  heat  under  the  hammer  without  falling  to  pieces, 
hence  an  imperfect  weld  in  the  hammered  mass  and  rolled  bar  is  the  result,  and 
although  the  iron  may  be  chemically  pure  it  is  deficient  in  strength.  By  protracting 
the  process  and  wasting  more  iron,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  iron  might  be  im- 
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proved,  for  the  cinder  would  become  richer  in  oxide,  more  fluid,  and  ecwMaqoenfly 
offer  less  resistance  to  a  perfect  weld.  Iron,  on  the  contrary,  with  a  small  percental^ 
of  silicon  nmy  be  "  balled  up  **  directly  it  is  **  dried,"  and  the  short  time  required  for 
that  operation  can  be  conducted  at  the  highest  hea^  of  the  fomace.  A  good  welding 
of  the  mass  is  the  consequence:  such  iron  is  strong,  and  the  labour  of  the  poddler  in 
obtaining  it  is  much  less  than  in  the  former  case.  Every  pound  of  silica  most  have 
twice  its  weight  of  iron  to  form  a  cinder  sufficiently  rich  in  oxide  to  allow  the 
particles  of  iron  to  become  properly  agglutinated.  Such  being  the  influence  of 
silicon  on  both  the  yield  and  the  strength  of  wrought  Iron,  and  such  being  the  waste 
attendant  on  its  removal  in  the  refinery,  it  becomes  an  olject  of  maeh  practical  iai- 
portance  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  formation  of  a  silicide  of  iron  in  the  blast 
furnace,  and  the  observations  of  MM.  Janoyer  and  Gauthier  on  this  point  reqaire 
careful  verification. 

Manganese. — The  presence  of  this  element  in  pig-iron  does  not  appear  to  exert 
much  influence  cither  for  good  or  for  bad  on  the  quality  of  the  metal,  and  even  when 
it  exists  in  quantity  amounting  to  4  or  5  per  cent  in  the  crude  iron,  it  disappears 
almost  entirely  daring  the  conversion  of  the  cast-iron  into  wrought  or  malleable.    It 
has  already  been  observed  that  the  cinder  from  iron  smelted  from  manganiferous  ores 
contains,  generally  speaking,  more  sulphur  than  slags  or  cinders  from  iron  ores  con- 
taining no  manganese.     We  have  had  numerous  opportunities  of  confirming  this,  and 
have  therefore  on  this  account  alone  attached  much  importance  to  the  existence  of 
man«^nese  in  iron  ores;  but  our  .attention  has  more  recently  been  directed  to  another 
point  which  we  think  especially  worth  of  notice  of  iron  manufacturers,  namely,  to 
the  almost  perfect  removal  of  phosphorus  from  pig-iron  containing  a  very  large  pro- 
portion  of  that  element,  and  at  the  same  time  a  high  percentage  of  manganese.     As 
our  experiments  on  this  important  point  are  still  in  progress,  we  shall  merely  here 
quote  a  few  in  illustration  of  the  purifying  action  we  have  alluded  to. 

Iron  made  from  a  highly  phosphorised  ore  containing  no  manganese.* — 

Pbotphonu 
per  ceot. 

Pig 3030 

Puddled  bar 0*888 

Hough  down  bar      -------    0*572 

The  finished  bar  was  cold  short  in  the  highest  degree,  it  was  in  fact  nearly  worthless. 
Iron  made  from  a  highly  phosphorised  ore  containing  a  large  per-centage  of  man- 
ganese. 

Pbotphorus.  Manganese. 

Pig  -         .         -         -     2*60         -         -         .         -     7-20 

Puddled  bar    ...    o*30        -        -        -        - 1 

Do.  ...     020         -         -         .         .J0*30 

Finished  bar    -        -        -    0*11 

The  iron  was  carefully  watched  during  the  puddling  process.  It  melted  very  thin, 
and  took  rather  more  work  than  usual ;  as  soon  as  the  boiling  commenced  it  was  very 
violent,  the  metal  forcing  itself  out  of  the  door  hole  until  it  was  chi  eked.  When  u 
♦*  came  to  nature,"  as  the  workmen  term  it,  it  worked  beautifully  and  stood  any  amount 
of  heat,  in  fact  the  heat  could  with  difficulty  be  raised  to  the  requisite  degree.  The 
yielil  was  22  cwts.  2  qrs.  24  lbs.  of  pig  to  produce  one  ton  (of  20  cwts.)  of  puddled  bar ; 
this  is  about  the  yield  of  good  mine  iron  when  properly  puddled.  The  finished  bar 
exhibited  none  of  the  cold  short  quality,  it  was  exceedingly  ductile,  indeed  excellent 
horseshoes  were  made  from  it.   The  puddling  cinder  had  the  following  composition  : 

Silica       -- 8*240 

Protoxide  of  iron  -----..  70*480 
Oxide  of  manganese  ----..  12*800 
Phosphoric  acid  ---.-..  7*660 
Salphur .535 


99*715 
Other  observations  have  shown  that  highly  manganiferous  pig  Twithout  phos. 
phorus)  is  puddled  with  difficulty,  and  sometimes  with  considerable  waste,  so  that  the 
advantages  of  an  alloy  of  manganese  would  seem  to  be  confined  to  those  varieties  of 
crude  iron  into  the  composition  of  which  phosphorus  largely  enters. 

The  Conversion  of  Crude  or  Carburised  Iron  into  Malleable  Iron.  —  This  is  effected 
by  one  or  more  operations,  wliich  are  necessarily  of  an  oxidising  nature,  the  object 
bemg  to  eliminate  from  the  cast  iron  the  carbon'  in  the  form  of  carbonic  oxide  gas, 
and  the  silicon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  other  foreign  bodies  in  the  form  of  oxidised 
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prodacts,  which  pass  either  partially  or  wholly  into  the  scorise  or  cinders.  The  pig- 
iron  is  either  subjected  to  a  preliminary  decarburation  in  the  oxidising  blast  hearth, 
or  **  refinery,**  and  the  operation  thus  commenced  afterwards  completed  in  the  oxi- 
dising air-furnace,  or  "  puddling  furnace  ;  "  or  the  complete  conversion  of  the  crude 
iron  is  effected  by  one  operation  in  the  puddling  furnace,  by  the  process  calk-d  *'  boiling." 
It  is  said  {BlackwelT)  that,  at  several  works  abroad,  the  attempt  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  decarburation  in  the  puddling  or  boiling  furnace  at  that  point  in  which  the  con- 
Tersion  has  proceeded  only  so  far  as  to  leave  the  iron  in  the  state  of  steel,  or  sub- 
carburet,  has  been  successful,  and  that  a  valuable  natural  or  puddled  steel,  not  requiring 
cementation  before  conversion  into  refined  or  cast  steel,  has  been  the  result. 

English  Method  of  refining. — The  finery  furnace  is  composed  of  a  body  of  brick- 
work, about  9  feet  square,  rising  but  little  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
hearth,  the  bottom  of  which  is  of  millstone  grit,  placed  in  the  middle,  is  2^  feet  deep; 
it  is  rectangular,  being  in  general  8  feet  by  2,  with  its  greatest  side  parallel  to  the  fate 
of  the  tuydres,  and  it  is  made  of  cast  iron  in  four  plates.  <3n  the  side  of  the  tuyeres 
there  is  a  single  brick  wall,  on  the  three  sides  sheet  iron  doors  arc  placed,  to  prevent 
the  external  air  from  cooling  the  metal,  which  is  almost  always  worked  under  an 
open  shed  or  in  the  open  air,  but  never  in  a  space  surrounded  by  walls.  The  chimney, 
from  15  to  18  feet  high,  is  supported  upon  four  columns  of  cast  iron;  its  lintel  is  4  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  hearth,  in  order  that  the  labourers  may  work  without  restraint. 
The  air  is  supplied  by  the  blowing  cylinders  which  supply  the  blast  furnace,  and  enter 
the  hearth  through  6  tuyeres,  so  arranged  that  the  current  issuing  from  those  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  crucible  are  not  disposed  in  the  same  plane.  These  tuyeres,  like 
those  in  the  furnaces  in  which  cast  iron  is  made,  are  provided  with  double  casings, 
through  which  a  current  of  cold  water  is  constantly  flowing,  and  each  pipe  is  furnished 
with  a  suitable  stop  valve  for  regulating  the  volume  of  the  blast.  The  tuyeres  are 
placed  at  the  height  of  the  lip  of  the  crucible  or  hearth,  and  are  inclined  towards  the 
bottom,  at  an  angle  of  from  25°  to  30°,  so  as  to  point  upon  the  bath  of  melted  metal 
as  it  flows.  The  quantity  of  air  blown  into  the  fineries  is  considerable,  being  nearly 
400  cubic  feet  per  minute  for  each  finery.  The  ground  plan  of  a  finery  is  shown  in 
Fi^.1012,  A  being  the  hearth,  b  the  tapping  hole,  b  the  chill  mould,  and  a  a  a  aa  a  the 

nozzles  of  the  tuyeres.  The  operation  of  re- 
fining crude  iron  is  conducted  as  follows :  A 
fire  is  lit  in  the  centre  of  the  hearth,  which  is 
first  urged  by  a  gentle  blast;  a  charge  of  pig, 
about  2  tons,  is  then  laid  on,  and  the  whole  is 
covered  up  dome-form  with  a  heap  of  coke ; 
the  full  power  of  the  blast  is  now  turned  on, 
the  cast  iron  melts,  and  flowing  down  gradually 
collects  in  the  crucible,  more  coke  being  added 
as  the  first  quantity  bums  away.  The  ope- 
ration proceeds  by  itself,  the  melted  metal 
is  not  stirred  about  as  in  some  modes  of  re- 
finery, and  the  temperature  is  always  kept 
high  enough  to  preserve  the  metal  liquid. 
During  this  stage  the  coals  are  observed  con- 
tinually heaving  up,  a  movement  due  in  part 
to  the  action  of  the  blast,  but  in  part  to 
an  expansion  caused  in  the  metal  by  the  dis- 
charge of  carbonic  oxide  gas.  Whon  all  the 
pig-iron  is  collected  at  the  bottom  of  the  hearth, 
which  happens  in  about  two  hours,  it  is  blown 
vigorously  for  some  time  longer,  the  tap-hole  is 
opened,  and  the^ne  metal  runs  out  with  the  slag  into  the  chill  mould,  or  pit,  as  it  is 
called,  which  has  been  previously  washed  with  a  thin  clay  liquid,  to  prevent  the  refined 
metal  from  adhering  to  its  surface.  The  chill  mould  is  in  a  prolongation  of  the 
tapping  hole ;  it  is  a  heavy  cast  iron  trough,  about  10  feet  long,  3  feet  broad,  and  2  to 
2 J  inches  deep.  The  slag,  from  its  inferior  specific  gravity,  forms  a  crust  on  the 
surface  of  the  metal  :  its  separation  is  facilitated  by  throwing  cold  water  in  large 
quantities  on  the  fluid  mass  immediately  that  the  entire  charge  has  lefl  the  refinery. 
This  sudden  chilling  of  the  metal  makes  it  exceedingly  brittle,  so  that  it  can  be  broken 
jBto  smaller  pieces  by  heavy  hammers,  for  the  subsequent  operation  of  puddling.  The 
refined  metal  is  very  white,  hard,  and  brittle,  and  possesses  in  general  a  fibrous  ra- 
diated texture ;  or  sometimes  a  cellular,  including  a  considerable  number  of  small 
spherical  cavities,  like  a  decomposed  amygdaloid  rock.  The  loss  of  iron  in  the  re- 
finery process  is  very  large,  varying  from  10  to  20  per  cent  In  '.he  Welsh  iron  works, 
1  ton  of  white  iron  takes  ^om  1}  to  2  hours  to  refine,  the  cons'omption  of  coke  being 
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from  6  to  8  cwts.,  and  the  loss  about  3  cwts.    Grey  iron  takes  from  7  t3  9  ewiM,  ai 
coke  per  ton,  the  time  required  to  redne  being  from  2^  to  3  hours,  and  the  loss  of  iron 
per  ton  4  cwt     The  pig-iron  to  be  decarburised  in  the  refinery  is  frequentlj  mixed 
with  rich  silicates  (for<^e  cinders),  and  occasionally  with  oxides  of  iron,  the  object 
being  to  protect  the  melted  metal  in  some  degree  from  the  oxidising  effects  of  the 
blast,  and  to  react  on  the  carbon  which  it  contains.     The  quantity  employed  depends 
on  the  degree  to  which  the  pig-iron  is  carburised.     The  crude  iron,  from  which 
wrought  iron  of  the  best  quality  is  produced,  is  that  possessing  a  medium  degree  of 
carburation,  or  what  is  generally  termed  grey  pig-iron.     White  iron,  which  possesses 
an  inferior  degree  of  fluidity  to  grey  pig-iron,  and  which  comes  as  it  is  termed  more  ra- 
pidly to  nature,  is  that  quality  which  is  most  generally  employed  in  the  manafacture 
of  wrought  iron,  especially  when  the  conversion  is  effected  in  the  single  operation  of 
boiling  in  the  puddling  furnace ;  but  this  species  of  pig-iron  being  the  result  of  im- 
perfect re*  actions  in  smelting,  is  always  more  impure  than  grey  iron  obtained  from 
the  same  materials,  and  does  not  produce  wrought  iron  of  the  best  quality. 

The  coke  employed  in  the  refinery  should  be  as  free  as  possible  from  shale,  and 
should  contain  only  a  low  percentage  of  ash  ;  it  should  especially  be  free  from  sul- 
phuret  of  iron,  which  it  often  contains  in  considerable  quantity,  as  it  is  found  that 
nearly  the  whole  of  this  sulphuret  enters  into  combination  with  the  metal,  and  does 
not  pass  off  in  the  slags. 

Refineries  are  sometimes  worked  on  hot  fluid  iron,  run  direct  firom  the  hearth  of 
the  blast  furnace,  a  considerable  saving,  both  of  time  and  fuel,  being  hereby  effected. 
Various  proposals  have  been  patented  for  the  employment  of  fluxes  to  assist  in  the  re- 
moval of  the  impurities  of  cast  iron,  both  in  the  refining  and  puddlingfuniaces.  Thus  Mr. 
Hampton  patented,  in  1 855,  a  flux,  prepared  by  slaking  quick  lime  with  the  solution  of 
an  alkali,  or  alkaline  salt.  MM.  Du  Motay  and  Fontaine  propose,  in  a  patent  secured  in 
1856,  to  purify  and  decarbonise  iron  in  the  refining  and  puddling  furnace,  by  the  em- 
ployment of  fluxes  prepared  from  the  scorise  of  the  puddling  furnace,  from  oxides  of  iron 
and  silicates  or  carbonates  of  alkalies,  or  other  bases.  Mr.  Pope  (1856)  proposes  to  add 
the  residue  obtained  b^  the  distillation  of  Boghead  or  Torbane  mineral,  to  such  fuel  as  is 
employed  in  the  refinmg  of  iron.  Mr.  Sanderson,  of  Sheffield  (1855),  employed  for  the 
refining  of  iron  such  substances  as  sulphate  of  iron,  capable  of  disengaging  oxygen 
or  other  elements,  which  will  act  upon  the  silicium,  aluminum,  &c.,  contained  in  the 
metal.  These  and  various  other  schemes  have  been  suggested  with  the  object  of  lessening 
the  enormous  waste  which  pig-iron  undergoes  on  its  passage  through  the  refinery;  for  as 
the  process  is  at  present  conducted,  the  partial  elimination  of  the  carbon,  sulphur,  phos- 
phorus, &c.,  is  only  effected  at  the  expense  of  a  large  quantity  of  iron,  which  is  oxidised 
by  the  blast,  and  passes  in  the  form  of  silicate  into  the  slag ;  the  desideratum  is  the  dis- 
covery of  some  method  of  reducing  the  oxide  of  iron,  and  substituting  for  it  some  other 
base,  which  will  form  with  silica  a  sufficiently  fusible  silicate.  Mr.  Blackwell  suggests 
that  the  decarburation  of  pig  iron  might  be  effected  by  remelting  it  in  a  cupola  furnace, 
either  alone,  or  with  minerals  containing  nearly  pure  oxides  of  iron  ;  the  oxide  of  iron 
would  be  reduced  by  the  carbon  of  the  pig-iron,  while  the  silicates  of  the  fuel,  with 
the  silica,  alumina,  and  other  easily  oxidisable  alloys  eliminated  from  the  crude 
iron,  would  be  separated  in  the  form  of  fusible  earthy  glass.  The  employment  of 
steam  as  a  purifying  agent  for  crude  iron  has  been  patented  by  several  persons.  Mr. 
Nasmyth  in  1854  obtained  a  patent  for  the  treatment  of  iron  in  the  puddling  furnace 
with  a  current  of  steam,  which  being  introduced  into  the  lower  part  of  the  iron,  passes 
upwards,  and  meeting  with  the  highly  heated  metal  undergoes  decomposition,  both 
elements  acting  as  purifying  agents.  The  steam  employed  is  at  a  pressure  of  about  5 
pounds  per  square  inch,  and  passes  into  the  metal  through  a  species  of  hollow  rabble, 
the  workman  moving  this  about  in  the  fused  metal  until  the  mass  begins  to  thicken, 
which  occurs  in  from  five  to  eight  minutes  after  the  introduction  of  the  steam  ;  the 
steam  pipe  is  then  removed  and  the  puddling  finished  as  usual. 

The  advantages  are  said  to  consist  in  the  time  saved  at  each  heat  or  puddling 
operation  (from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes)  ;  the  very  effective  purification  of  the  metal ; 
and  the  possibility  of  treating  highly  carbonised  pig-iron  at  once  in  the  puddling 
furnace,  the  preliminary  refining  being  thus  avoided.  In  October  1855,  Mr.  Bessemer 
patented  a  somewhat  similar  process  for  the  conversion  of  iron  into  steel,  the  sUram 
highly  heated,  or  a  mixture  of  air  and  steam,  being  forced  through  the  liquid  iron 
run  from  the  furnace  into  skittle  pots,  steam  being  used  only  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
process,  and  the  treatment  finished  with  heated  air.  In  the  early  part  of  the  same  year 
Mr.  Martien  of  New  Jersey  obtained  a  patent  for  a  partial  purification  of  crude  iron, 
by  causing  air  or  steam  to  pass  up  through  the  liquid  metal,  as  it  flows  along  gutters 
from  the  top  hole  of  the  furnace  or  finery  forge;  and  he  subsequently  proposed  to  inclule 
V  ith  the  air  or  steam,  other  purifying  agents,  such  as  chlorine,  hydrogen,  and  coal  gas, 
oxides  of  manganese,  and  zinc,  &c.   Other  methods  of  treating  crude  iron  with  air  and 
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tteam  were  made  the  subjects  of  patents  hy  Mr.  Bessemer  in  December  1 855  and  Jannar/ 
1856.  In  October  a  patent  for  the  employment  of  steam  in  admixture  with  co!d  blast  in 
the  smelting  furnace  and  fining  forge,  was  obtained  by  Messrs.  Armitage  and  Lee,  of 
Leeds,  and  in  August  apatent  was  obtained  by  Mr.  George  Parry,  of  the  Ebbw  Vale  Iron 
Works,  for  the  purification  of  iron  by  means  of  highly  heated  steam.  The  fluid  iron 
is  allowed  to  run  into  a  reverberatory  furnace  previously  heated,  and  the  steam  is 
made  to  impinge  upon  it  from  several  tuydres,  or  to  pass  through  the  metal.  Steel  is 
to  be  obtained  by  treating  highly  carburetted  iron  with  the  steam,  and  then  running 
it  into  water,  and  fusing  it  with  the  addition  of  purifying  agents,  or  adding  to  it  in 
the  furnace  a  small  quantity  of  clay,  and  afterwards  about  10  or  15  per  cent,  of  calcined 
spathose  ore.  Mr.  Parry  observing  that  when  steam  was  sent  through  the  molten 
iron,  as  in  Mr.  Nasmyth's  process,  the  iron  quickly  solidified,  conceived  the  idea  of 
communicating  a  high  degree  of  heat  to  the  steam  by  raising  the  steam  pipe  a  couple 
of  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  metal,  so  that  it  might  be  exposed  to  the  intensely 
heated  atmosphere  of  the  furnace  ;  and  also  of  inclining  the  jet  at  an  angle  of  45°,  so 
as  to  g^ve  the  molten  mass  a  motion  round  the  furnace  while  the  pipe  was  maintained 
in  the  same  position  at  a  little  distance  beyond  the  centre :  when  this  was  done,  in  a 
few  minutes  the  iron  began  to  boil  violently,  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  fluid  bringing 
every  part  of  it  successively  into  contact  with  the  highly  heated  mixture  of  steam  and 
atmospheric  air,  and  no  solidification  taking  place.  Having  thus  ascertained  the  pro> 
per  way  of  using  steam  as  a  refining  agent,  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Parry  that,  as  the  pre- 
sence of  silicon  in  the  pigs  for  puddling  affects  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  yield  of 
iron,  as  well  as  its  strength,  it  is  a  matter  of  consequence  that  this  element  should  be 
removed  as  completely  as  possible  previous  to  the  puddling  operation  ;  the  steaming 
of  the  iron  would  probably  therefore  be  more  profitably  applied  in  the  refinery  than  in 
the  puddling  furnace.  Pig  iron  containing  3  per  cent  of  silicon  gives  6  per  cent  of 
silica,  which,  to  form  a  cinder  sufficiently  fluid  to  allow  the  balling  up  of  the  iron, 
would  require  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  of  iron  ;  and  this  can,  of  course,  only  be  obtained 
by  burning  that  amount  of  iron  in  the  puddling  furnace,  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
earbon,  and  while  the  mass  is  in  a  powdery  state.  The  superheated  steam  is  injected 
on  the  surface  of  the  iron  in  the  refinery  by  water  tuyeres,  similar  to  those  used  for 
hot  blast  at  smelting  furnaces  ;  they  are  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  45^  ;  some  are 
inserted  at  each  side  of  the  door  of  the  furnace,  and  are  pointed  so  as  to  cross  each 
other,  and  give  the  iron  a  circulating  motion  in  the  furnace.  The  tuyeres  are  from 
]  to  ^  an  inch  in  diameter ;  a  little  oxide  of  iron  or  silicate  in  a  state  of  fusion  on  the 
snrfoce  of  the  iron  accelerates  the  action,  as  in  common  refineries,  and  increases  the 
yield  of  metal,  bat  to  a  much  gp*eater  extent  than  when  blasts  of  air  arc  used.  The 
steam  having  been  turned  on,  the  mass  of  iron  commences  circulating  around  the  in- 
clined tuydres,  and  soon  begins  to  boil,  and  the  action  is  kept  uniform  by  regu- 
lating the  flow  of  the  steam.  The  most  impure  oxides  of  iron  may  be  used  in  this 
process,  such  as  tap  cinder  or  hammer  slag  from  puddling  furnaces,  without  injury  to 
the  quality  of  the  refined  metal  made  ;  the  large  quantities  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus 
which  they  contain  being  effectually  removed  by  the  detergent  action  of  the  heated 
steam.  When  4  cwt  of  cinders  are  used  to  the  ton  of  pig,  20  cwt  of  metal  may  be 
drawn,  the  impurities  in  the  pig  being  replaced  by  refined  iron  from  the  cinders. 

We  have  had  several  opportunities  of  witnessing  this  beautiful  refining  process  at  the 
Ebbw  Vale  Iron  Works,  and  have  made  the  following  analysis  of  the  cinders  and 
metal  which  fully  bear  out  the  a'oove  statements^: — 

Graphite     -  -  - 

Silicon        -  -  . 

Slag    -        -  -  - 

Sulphur       -  -  - 
Phosphorus 

Manganese  -  -  - 


Sulphur       -         -         - 
Phosphoric  acid 

A  ton  of  grey  iron  may  be  refined  by  steam  in  half  an  hour,  using  seven  jels  of 
steam  }  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  with  a  pressure  of  from  30  to  40  lbs.  ;  the  tem- 
perature of  the  steam  being  from  600°  to  700°  F.,  the  orifices  of  the  tuytires  being 
2  or  3  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  iron.  As  the  fluidity  of  the  metal  depends 
upon  the  heat  which  it  is  receiving  from  the  combustion  of  the  fuel  in  the  grate,  and  not 
OD  any  generated  in  it  by  the  action  of  the  steam,  it  is  evident  that  the  supply  of  the  latter 
in  a  given  time  mast  not  exceed  a  certain  limit,  or  the  temperature  of  the  fluid  iron 
will  beoome  reduced  below  that  of  the  furnace.     This  however  partly  regulates  itself 
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and  does  not  require  mach  nicety  in  the  management,  for,  if  too  mncb  steam  be 
given,  the  ebullition  becomes  so  violent,  as  to  cause  the  cinders  to  flow  orer  the 
bridges,  giving  notice  to  the  refiner  to  slack  his  blast  The  **  forge  cinders  "  used  in 
the  steam  refinery  contain  66  per  cent,  of  iron  ;  the  **  run  out "  cinder  contains  only 
20 ;  40  per  cent  of  iron,  or  thereabouts,  have  therefore  been  converted  into  refined 
metal,  and  the  resulting  cinder  is  as  pure  as  the  ordinary  Welsh  mine,  with  its  yield 
of  25  per  cent-  of  iron.  The  folloiving  is  the  result  of  one  'week's  work  of  the  steam 
refinery: —  cwt.     qr».    lb«. 

Pigs  used 396      0      15 

Metal  made 393      3        1 

Loss        -.----  2 


Yield 


2      1       14 
20      0       14 


a; 


loiri 


r 


■\ 
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The  quantity  of  cinder  (puddling)  used  "was  3j  cwt  per  ton  of  pig.  When  1 J  cwt. 
of  cinders  were  used  to  1  ton  of  pig,  the  yield  was  invariably  20  cwt.  over  a  make  of 
about  100  tons. 

Refining  by  gas  {German  method),  —  The  most  simple  form  of  gas  reverberatoiy 
furnace  is  that  known  as  Eck's  furnace,  which  is  employed  at  the  government  works 
of  Gleiwitz  and  Konigshiitte,  for  refining  iron  made  on  the  spot  The  following 
description  and  plan  of  this  furnace  is  extracted  from  a  report  to  the  secretary  <rf 
state  for  war,  from  the  superintendent  of  the  Royal  Gun  factories.  Colonel  Wilmol, 
R.  A.,  and  the  chemist  of  the  War  Department  Professor  Abel. 

The  gas  generator  (which  replaces  the  fire-place  of  the  ordinary  reverberatory 
furnace)  is  an  oblong  chamber,  the  width  of  which  is  3  feet  9  inches,  and  the  height 
from  the  sole  to  the  commencement  of  the  sloping  bridge  6 
feet  4  inches.  It  tapers  slightly  towards  the  top,  so  as  to  faci- 
litate the  descent  of  tlie  fuel,  which  is  introduced  through  a  late- 
ral opening  near  the  top  of  the  generator.  Its  cubical  contents 
are  about  44  feet  1015 

The  air  necessary  for  the  production  of  the  ras  is  supplied  by 
a  feeljle  blast,  and  enters  the  generator  from  the  two  openings 
or  tuyeres  of  a  long  air  chest  of  iron  plate  (figs.  1013, 1014, 1016) 
fixed  at  the  back  of  the  chamber,  near  the  bottom.  The  space 
between  the  air  chest  and  the  sole  of  the  chambers  serves  as 
a  receptable  for  the  slag  and  ash  from  the  fuel.  There  are  open- 
ings on  the  other  side  of  the  chamber,  opposite  the  tuyt^res, 
which  are  generally  closed  by  iron  plugs,  but  are  required 
when  the  tuyeres  have  to  be  cleaned  out.  There  is  an  opening 
below  the  air-chest,  through  which  fire  is  introduced  into 
the  chamber,  when  the  furnace  is  set  to  work,  and  which  is 
then  bricked  up,  until  at  the  expiration  of  about  14  days  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  let  the  fire  die  out,  when  the  slag  and  I 
ash  which  have  accumulated  on  the  sole  of  the  cliamber  are 
removed  through  this  opening. 

The  hearth  of  the  furnace  is  constructed  of  a  somewhat  loamy  sand ;  its  general 
thickness  is  about  6  inches,  its  form  is  that  of  a  shallow  dish,  with  a  slight  incline 
towards  the  tap  hole ;  the  iron  is  prevented  from  penetrating  through  the  hearth  by 
the  rapid  circulation  of  cold  air  below  the  fire-bridge  and  the  plate  of  the  hearth. 

Figs.  1016  and  1017,  represent  the  upper  oblong  air-chest  provided  with  a  series  of 
tuyeres,  which  enter  the  top  of  the  furnace  just  over  the  fire-bridge  at  an  angle 
of  30°.     The  air  forced  into  the  furnace  through  these  tuyi^res  1016 

serves  to  inflame  and  bam  the  gases  rushing  out  of  the  gene- 
rator, and  the  direction  of  the  blast  throws  the  resulting  flame 
down  upon  the  metal  on  the  hearth,  in  front  of  the  bridge. 
This  air-chest  communicates,  like  the  other  one,  by  pipes, 
with  the  air  accumulator  of  the  neighbouring  blast  furnace. 
The  amount  of  pressure  employed  is  about  4  lbs.  ;  but  the 
supply  of  air,  both  to  the  generator  and  the  inflammable  gases, 
admits  of  accurate  regulation  by  means  of  valves  in  the  con- 
necting pipes.  There  is  an  opening  in  the  arch  at  both  sides  1Q17 
of  the  furnace,  not  far  from  the  bridge,  into  which,  at  a  certain 
stage  of  the  operations  tuyeres  are  introduced  (being  placed  at 
an  angle  of  25°)  also  connected  with  the  blast  apparatus  and 
provided  with  regulating  valves. 

The  refining  process  is  conducted  as  follows  :  —  The  hearth  of  the  furnace  having 
been  constructed  or  repaired,  a  brisk  coal-fire  is  kindled  in  the  generator,  through 
the  opening  at  the  bottom,  which  is  afterwards  bricked  up.     Al)ont  20  cubit  foet  of 
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ccala  are  then  introdaced  fl-om  aboTe,  nnd  Ihe  neceainrj  sopplj  of  nir  itdmiited  to 

the  genemior  ihraugb  the  Iovlt  air-chest.  Whpn  theec  coals  hnve  heea  thoroughly 
ignited,  (be  generator  is  filled  with  cooIb.  and  a  very  moderate  supply  of  air  admitted 
through  the  tujgres  below  (for  the  geuerntiou  of  the  gas),  and  Uiose  over  the  bridge. 


(for  its  conihnation,)  until  the  fttrnnce  is  dried,  Khen  the  snpply  of  air  at  both  placet 
il  increased,  so  as  to  raise  the  hearlh  to  the  temperature  necessary  for  bFiking  it 
(horoughlf,  upon  whicli,  about  40  cwt.  of  iron  arc  inlroducpd  ;  Ihe  metnl  being  dii- 
tribnlcd  oTcr  the  whole  beanh  as  noirormty  aa  posaible,  and  the  siie  of  the  piecM 


bring  Kledtd  with  the  Ti«w  lo  eipoM  u  amch  Cdrftee  ■■  poMiM«  to  the  flaoM. 

Tbe  fuiloQ  of  the  charge  of  metal  i>  effected  in  sboat  three  boorm.  the  coal  oicd 

•moojuidg  to  ibODt  3)  cabie  feet  per  bow.    The  pw  genentor  ii  alwsj*  kept  filkd 

1020  lost 


*ith  ooaI  and  the  mpply  of  bit  ndmilted  from  below  ii  dimmished  bj  a  refmlation 
of  tbe  vnlve,  whenever  fresh  conl  i$  supplied,  ai  the  latter,  »t  first,  alwujs  jields  gM 
more  freelj.    The  (irrangemeot  of  the  upper  row  of  tDjirei  effects  the  combuition 
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of  gases  Jnst  as  they  pass  from  the  generator  on  to  the  hearth.  The  hottest  portion  of 
the  furnace  is  of  course  near  the  fire-bridge,  i.  e.  where  the  blast  first  meets  with  the 
gases.  During  the  melting  process  the  iron  is  shifted  occasionally,  so  that  the  cooler 
portion  near  the  flue  may  in  its  turn  become  melted  without  loss  of  time.  When 
the  iron  is  ascertained  to  be  throughly  fused,  about  5  lbs.  of  orusted  limestone  are 
thrown  over  its  surface  for  the  purpose  of  converting  the  dross  which  has  separated 
into  fusible  slag.  The  two  side  tuyeres  are  now  introduced  into  the  furnaces  through 
the  openings  above  alluded  to,  the  width  of  the  nozzle  employed  depending  upon  the 
power  of  the  blast  used.  The  air  rushing  from  these  tuyeres  impinges  with  violence 
npon  the  iron,  and  the  two  currents  meeting  an  eddying  motion  is  imparted  to  the 
fused  metaL  In  a  short  time  the  motion  produced  in  the  mass  is  considerable  ;  the 
supernatant  slag  is  blown  aside  by  the  blast,  and  the  surface  of  the  iron  thus  exposed 
undergoes  refinement,  while  it  changes  continually,  the  temperature  of  the  whole 
mass  being  raised  to  a  full  white  heat,  by  the  action  of  the  air.  The  iron  is  stirred 
occasionally,  in  order  to  insure  a  proper  change  in  the  metal  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  blast.  A  shovelful  of  limestone  is  occasionally  thrown  in  (the  total  quantity 
uaed  being  about  1  per  cent  of  the  crude-iron  employed).  The  slag  produced  is  ex- 
ceedingly fusible,  and  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  furnace  until  the  metal  is  tapped, 
and  on  cooling  it  separates  from  it  completely. 

The  duration  of  the  treatment  in  this  furnace  after  the  metal  is  fused,  varies  from 
two  hoars  and  a  half  to  five  hours,  according  to  the  product  to  be  obtained.  For 
the  preparation  of  perfectly  white  iron,  the  treatment  is  carried  on  for  five  hours.  A 
lample  is  tapped  to  examine  its  appearance,  when  it  is  believed  to  be  sufficiently 
treated. 

When  the  charge  is  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  furnace,  the  side  tuyere  nearest  the 
taphole  is  withdrawn,  so  that  the  blast  from  the  opposite  tuyere  may  force  the  metal 
towards  the  hole.  The  fluid  iron,  as  it  flows  from  the  taphole  is  fully  white  hot,  and 
perfectly  limpid ;  it  chills,  however,  very  rapidly,  and  soon  solidifies.  A  few  pails 
of  water  are  thrown  upon  those  portions  of  the  metal  which  are  not  covered  with  the 
slag,  which  flows  oat  of  the  furnace,  the  object  being  to  cool  it  rapidly,  and  thus 
prevent  the  oxidation  of  any  quantity  of  iron.  The  loss  of  metal  during  the  treat- 
ment is  said  not  to  exceed  5  per  cent 

With  regard  to  the  purification  >»hich  the  iron  undergoes  in  the  gas  reverberatory 
furnace,  it  appears  to  be  confined  chiefly  to  the  elimination  of  carbon  and  silicium, 
the  amoimt  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus  undergoing  but  little  alteration,  as  appears  from 
the  following  analysis  {Abel) :  — 

rig  i'on.  Refined  iron. 

Silicium  -  -  -  4  66  -  -  -  062 
Phosphonis  -  -  0*56  -  -  -  0*60 
Sulphur      -         -         -         0-04         -         -         -         003 

Nevertheless  the  iron  thus  refined  is  highly  esteemed  for  all  castings  which  are 
required  to  possess  unusual  powers  of  resistance :  some  experiments  made  to  ascertain 
the  comparative  strain  borne  by  the  refined  metal,  and  the  same  metal  as  obtained  from 
the  blast  fiimace,  showed  the  strength  of  the  former  to  be  greater  by  one  half  than 
that  of  the  latter. 

The  operation  of  puddling. — In  the  year  1783  and  1784,  Mr.  Henry  Cortof  Gosport 
obtained  two  patents,  one  for  the  puddling,  and  the  other  for  the  rolling  of  iron,  •♦  dis- 
coveries," says  Mr.  Scrivenor,  "  of  so  much  importance  in  the  manufacture,  that  it 
most  be  considered  the  era  from  which  wc  may  date  the  present  extensive  and 
flourishing  state  of  the  iron  trade  of  this  country." 

The  object  of  Mr.  Cort's  processes  was  to  convert  into  malleable  iron,  cast  or  pig 
iron,  by  means  of  the  flame  of  pit-coal  in  a  common  air  furnace,  and  to  form  the  re- 
sult into  bur  by  the  use  of  rollers  in  the  place  of  hammers.  The  process  was  ma- 
naged in  the  following  manner :  —  "  The  pigs  of  cast  iron  produced  by  the  smelting 
furnace  arc  broken  into  pieces,  and  are  mixed  in  such  proportions  according  to  their 
degree  of  carbonisation,  that  the  result  of  the  whole  shall  be  a  grey  metal.  The 
mixture  is  theu  speedily  run  into  a  blast  furnace,  where  it  remains  a  sufficient  time  to 
allow  the  greater  part  of  the  scoria?  to  rise  to  the  surface.  The  furnace  is  now 
tapped,  and  the  metal  runs  into  moulds  of  sand,  by  which  it  is  formed  into  pigs,  about 
half  the  size  of  those  which  are  broken  into  pieces.  A  common  reverberatory  fur- 
nace heated  by  coal  is  now  charged  with  about  2j  cwt  of  this  half  refined  grey  iron. 
In  a  little  more  than  half  an  hour,  the  metal  will  be  found  to  be  nearly  melted ; 
at  this  period  the  flame  is  turned  off,  a  little  water  is  sprinkled  over  it,  and  a  workman, 
bj  introduciug  an  iron  bar  through  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  ftimace,  begins  to  stir 
the  half  fluid  mass,  and  divide  it  into  small  pieces.  In  the  course  of  about  50  minatcs 
from  the  commencement  of  the  process,  the  iron  will  have  been  reduced  by  constant 
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atirring  to  the  consistence  of  small  gravel,  and  will  be  considerabl  j  cooled.     The 
flame  is  then  turned  ou  again,  the  workmen  continuing  to  stir  the  metal,  and  in  three 
minutes'  time  the  whole  mass  becomes  soft  and  semifluid,  upon  which  the  flame  is 
then  turned  off.     The  hottest  part  of  the  iron  now  begins  to  heave  and  swell,  and 
emit  a  deep  lambent  bhic  flame,  which  appearance  is  called  fermentation  ;  the  heaving 
motion  and  accompanying  flame  soon  spread  over  the  whole,  and  the  heat  of  the 
metal  seems  to  be  rather  increased  than  diminished  for  the  next  quarter  of  an  hour; 
after  this  period  the  temperature  again  falls,  the  blue  flame  is  less  vigorous,  and  in  a 
little  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  metal  is  cooled  to  a  dull  red,  and  the  jets  of 
flame  are  rare  and  faint.     During  the  whole  of  the  fermentation  the  stirring  is  con- 
tinued, by  which  the  iron  is  at  length  brought  to  the  consistency  of  sand ;  it  also 
approaches  nearer  to  the  malleable  state,  and  in  consequence  adheres  less  than  at 
first  to  the  tool  with  which  it  is  stirred.  During  the  next  half  hour  the  flame  is  turned 
offhand  on  several  times,  a  stronger  fermentation  takes  place,  the  lambent  flame  also 
becomes  of  a  clearer  and  lighter  blue  ;  the  metal  begins  to  clot,  and  becomes  much 
less  fusible  and  more  tenacious  than  at  first     The  fermentation  then  by  degrees  sub- 
sides ;  the  emission  of  blue  flame  nearly  ceases ;  the  iron  is  gathered  into  lumps  and 
beaten  with  a  heavy-headed  tool.     Finally,  the  tools  are  withdrawn,  the  apertures 
through  which  they  were  worked  are  closed,  and  the  flame  is  again  turned  on  in  full 
force  for  six  or  eight  minutes.     The  pieces  being  thus  brought  to  a  high  welding 
heat   are   withdrawn   and   shingled ;  after  this  they  are  again  heated  and  passed 
through  grooved  rollers,  by  which  the  scoria*  are  separated,  and  the  bars  thus  forcibly 
compressed  acquire  a  high  degree  of  tenacity.*'     But  this  mode  of  refining  did  not 
produce  altogether  the  desired  result     It  was  irregular  ;  sometimes  the  loss  of  iron 
was  small,  but  at  others  it  was  very  considerable,  and  there  were  great  variations  in 
the  quality  of  the  iron,  as  well  as  in  the  quantity  of  fuel  consumed.     These  difliculties 
were,  however,  removed  by  the  introduction  of  the  coke  finery  by  the  late  Mr.  Samuel 
Uomfray,  of  Penydarran,  upon  which  the  puddling  and  balling  furnaces  came  inune- 
diatcly  into  general  use,  with  the  addition  of  rollers  in  lieu  of  hammers. 

Mr.  Cort's  first  patent,  which  is  for  **  rolling,"  is  dated  17th  January,  1783;  his 
second,  that  for  **  puddling,"  is  dated  13th  February,  1784.  It  has  been  attempted, 
though  we  think  very  unjustly,  to  detract  from  Cort's  merits  as  an  original  inventor, 
by  referring  to  the  patents  of  John  Payne,  and  Peter  Onions,  dated  respectively  2 1st 
November,  1728.  and  7th  May,  1783.  The  first  was  to  a  certain  extent,  undoubtedly, 
a  patent  for  *'  rolling  ; "  for  the  bars  rendered  malleable  by  a  process  indicated,  are 
**  to  pass  between  the  large  metall  rowlers  which  have  proper  notches  or  furrows  upon 
their  surface:^'  but  there  is  no  proof  that  any  practical  use  was  made  of  Payne's  pro- 
cess, while  that  of  Cort  was  almost  immediately  and  universally  adopted  :  it  may  be 
true  therefore  that  Cort  was  the  rediscoverer  and  not  the  actual  discoverer  of  the 
process  of  rolling,  but  this  in  no  way  detracts  from  his  merit,  inasmuch  as  by  his  im- 
provements, he  was  enabled  to  make  available  that  which  was  previously  useless. 
The  same  observation  applies  to  the  patent  of  Onions,  which  to  a  certain  extent  anti- 
cipated that  of  Cort  for  puddling.  Onions  employed  two  furnaces  —  a  common  smelt* 
ing  furnace,  and  a  furnace  of  stone  and  brick,  bound  with  iron  work  and  well  annealed, 
into  which  the  fluid  metal  was  received  from  the  smelting  furnace.  When  the  liquid 
metal  had  been  introduced  into  the  second  furnace  by  an  aperture,  it  was  closed  up 
and  subjected  to  the  heat  of  fuel  and  blast  from  below,  until  the  metal  became 
less  fluid,  and  thickened  into  a  kind  of  paste  ;  this  the  workman  by  opening  a  door 
turns  and  stirs  with  a  bar  of  iron,  and  then  closes  the  aperture  again,  after  which 
blast  and  fire  is  applied  until  there  is  &  ferment  in  the  metal  ;  the  adherent  particles  of 
iron  are  collected  into  a  mass,  reheated  to  a  white  heat,  and  forged  into  malleable  iron. 
That  the  procees  of  puddling  is  here  indicated  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  the  actual 
operation  was  impracticable  until  Henry  Cort  invented  the  furnace  in  which  it  could 
be  conducted. 

Neither  Mr.  Cort  nor  his  family  appear  to  have  derived  much  advantage  from  his 
important  discoveries — discoveries  which  changed  us  at  once  from  dependent  importers 
of  iron  into  vast  exporters  to  every  country  of  tlie  world,  and  which  may  be  considered 
to  have  founded  the  iron  industry  of  Great  Britain.  So  long  ago  as  1811,  the  chief 
representatives  of  the  trade  assembled  at  Gloucester  unanimously  acknowledged  their 
indebtedness  to  Mr.  Cort  for  the  improvements  of  which  he  was  the  author,  and  this 
acknowledgment  has  been  repeated  within  the  last  few  years  by  Robert  Steohenson^ 
Fairbainiy  Maudslaii  and  Fields  Cubitt,  liendcl,  Sir  Charles  Fox^  Bidder^  Crawshay, 
Bailci/,  and  many  others.  In  working  out  his  inventions,  Cort  is  said  to  have  expended 
a  fortune  of  20,000/.,  and  when  his  patents  were  completed,  the  leading  iron  masters 
of  the  country  contracted  to  pay  him  \0s.  a.  ton  for  their  use,  so  that  he  would  not 
only  have  been  repaid,  but  munificently  rewarded,  had  he  not  unfortunately  connected 
himself  with  a  man  named  Adam  Sellicoe,  chief  clerk  of  the  Navy  Pay  Office,  who 
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proTiDg  to  be  a  deftalter,  cominitted  luicide,  having  prevlodglj  dettroyed  (he  pat«nta 
«Dd  the  agreemenlH  with  ironmttiters  belonging  to  his  partner,  Henry  Cort.  Upon 
the  death  of  Sellicoe,  the  premiBea.  stock,  and  entire  eSects  of  Cort  verc  aold  by  a 
■amnmry  procesi  obtaiiied  by  tbe  Nmy  Pay  OSce,  and  tbe  imforluuule  snaa  was  IbuB 
eoiBpletely  ruined. 

Tbe  puildling  Jurnact  is  of  Ihe  re»erbera(ory  form.  It  isboond  generally  wilb  iron, 
■1  repreieated  in  the  side  view,^.  1024,  by  means-of  horiioDtal  and  vgrticol  bart, 
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which  are  joined  togethi^r  and  lixed  by  iredgea,  to  prevent  them  tnni  Marling 
■fonder.  Very  frequently,  indeed,  tbe  revcrberalory  furnaces  are  armed  with  oast 
iron  plates  over  their  whule  surface.  These  are  retained  by  upright  bars  of  cast  iron 
applied  to  the  side  walla,  and  by  horiiontal  bars  of  iron,  placed  across  Ihe  arch  or 
roof.  The  furnace  itself  is  divided  interiorly  into  three  parts  ;  the  fireplace,  tbe 
ktarOt,  and  Ihejfue.  The  fireplace  varies  from  Z\  to  4^  feet  long,  by  froni  S  feet  g 
icchefl  to  3  feel  4  inches  wide.  The  door-way,  by  which  the  coke  is  charged,  is 
B  inches  square,  and  is  bevelled  off  towards  the  outside  of  the  furnace.  This  openioj^ 
cODsists  entirely  of  cast  iron,  and  \ias  a  quantity  of  coal  gathered  round  it.  Tbe  buri 
of  the  fire  grate  are  movable  to  adni  t  of  more  rvad  ly  clearing  thtni  from  ashca, 
J=i^.  lOas  IS  a  longitudinal  aeclion  referring  to  the  eUvBUon  Jig  1021,  and  ^.  1026 
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is  a  gronnd  plan.  When  the  furnace  is  a  single  one,  a  square  hole  is  left  in  the  side 
of  the  fireplace  opposite  to  the  door,  through  which  the  rakes  are  introduced,  in 
order  lo  be  heated. 

a  is  the  fire-door-,  A,  tbe  grate;  c.  tbe  fire-bridge;  di/,casl  iron  hearth- pi  uti'B, 
resting  upon  cast  iron  beams  ee,  which  are  bolted  upon  both  aides  lo  the  call  iron 
binding  plates  of  the  furnace,  /is  tbe  hearth  covered  with  cinderaorsand  ;  g,  is  the 
main  working  door,  which  may  be  opened  and  abut  by  means  of  a  lever  if,  and  ehain 
to  move  it  np  and  down,  in  this  large  door  iherc  is  a  hole  5  inches  square,  through 
which  tbe  iron  may  be  worked  with  the  paddles  or  rakes  ;  it  mav  also  be  closed  air- 
tigbu    There  '»  a  secoml  working  door  k,  near  the  Sue,  for  introdticjog  the  can  irun. 
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§0  that  it  may  soften  slowly,  till  it  be  ready  for  drawing  towards  the  bridge,  t,  is  tht 
chimney,  from  30  to  50  feet  high,  which  receives  commonly  the  flues  of  two  faraaces, 
each  provided  with  a  damper  plate  or  renter.     Fig.  1027 

1027,  shows  the  main  damper  for  the  top  of  the  com- 
mon chimney,  which  may  be  opened  or  shut  to  any 
degree  by  means  of  the  lever  and  chain.  A,  fig.  1025, 
is  the  tap  or  floss  hole  for  running  off*  the  slag  or 
cinder. 

The  sole  is  sometimes  made  of  bricks,  sometimes 
of  cast  iron.  In  the  first  case  it  is  composed  of  fire- 
bricks set  on  edge,  forming  a  species  of  flat  vault  It 
rests  immediately  on  a  body  of  brickwork  either  solid 
or  arched  below.  When  it  is  made  of  cast  iron,  which 
is  now  beginning  to  be  the  general  practice,  it  may 
be  made  either  of  one  piece  or  of  several.  It  is  commonly  in  a  single  piece,  whieh, 
however,  causes  the  inconvenience  of  rcconstmcting  the  ^mace  entirely  when  tiie 
sole  is  to  be  changed.  In  this  case  it  is  a  little  hollow,  as  is  shown  in  the  preceding 
vertical  section ;  but  if  it  consists  of  several  pieces,  it  is  usually  made  flaL 

The  hearths  of  cast  iron  rest  upon  cast  iron  pillars,  to  the  number  of  four  or  flre; 
which  are  supported  on  pedestals  of  cast  iron  placed  on  lavge  blocks  of  stone.  Sach  an 
arrangement  is  shown  in  the  figure,  where  also  the  square  hole  a,  ^.  1025,  for  hemting 
the  r^e  irons,  may  be  observed.  The  length  of  the  hearth  is  usually  6  feet ;  and  its 
breadth  varies  from  one  part  to  another.  Its  greatest  breadth,  which  is  opposite  the 
door,  is  4  feet  In  the  furnace,  whose  horizontal  plan  is  given  aboye,  and  which  pro- 
duces good  results,  the  sole  exhibits  in  this  part  a  species  of  ear,  which  enters  into 
the  mouth  of  the  door.  At  its  origin  towards  the  fireplace,  it  is  2  feet  10  inches 
wide ;  from  the  fire  it  is  separated,  moreover,  by  a  low  wall  of  bricks  (the  fire  bridge) 
10  inches  thick,  and  from  3  inches  to  5  high.  At  the  other  extremity  its  breadth  is 
2  feet  The  curvature  presented  by  the  sides  of  the  sole  or  hearth  is  not  symmetrical; 
for  sometimes  it  makes  an  advancement,  as  is  observable  in  the  plan.  At  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  sole  furthest  from  the  fire,  there  is  a  low  rising  in  the  bricks  of  2^ 
inches,  called  the  altar,  for  preventing  the  metal  from  running  out  at  the  Jlon  kofe 
when  it  begins  to  fuse.  Beyond  this  shelf  the  sole  terminates  in  an  inclined  plane, 
which  leads  to  the  Jloss.  or  outlet  of  the  slag  from  the  furnace.  This  Jlotts  is  a  little 
below  the  level  of  the  sole,  and  hollowed  out  of  the  basement  of  the  chimney.  The 
slag  is  prevented  from  concretmg  here,  by  the  flame  being  made  to  pass  over  it,  in  its 
way  to  the  sunk  entry  of  the  chimney ;  and  there  is  also  a  plate  of  cast  iron  near 
this  opening,  on  which  a  moderate  fire  is  kept  up  to  preserve  the  fluidity  of  the  scoria^ 
and  to  burn  the  gases  that  escape  from  the  furnace,  as  also  to  quicken  the  draught, 
and  to  keep  the  remote  end  of  the  furnace  warm.  On  the  top  of  this  iron  plate,  and 
at  the  bottom  of  the  inclined  plane,  the  cinder  accumulates  in  a  small  cavity,  whence 
it  aflerwards  flows  away  ;  whenever  it  tends  to  congeal,  the  workman  must  clear  it 
out  with  his  rake. 

The  door  is  a  cast  iron  frame  filled  up  inside  with  fire-bricks  *,  through  a  small  hole 
in  its  bottom  the  workmen  can  observe  the  state  of  the  furnace.  This  hole  is  at  other 
times  shut  with  a  stopper.     The  chimney  has  an  area  of  from  14  to  16  inches. 

The  hearth  stands  3  feet  above  the  ground.  Its  arched  roof,  only  one  brick  thick, 
is  raised  2  feet  above  the  fire  bridge,  and  above  the  level  of  the  sole,  taken  at  the 
middle  of  the  furnace.  At  its  extreme  point  near  the  chimney,  its  elevation  is  only 
8  inches  ;  and  the  same  height  is  given  to  the  opening  of  the  chimney.  The  sole  is 
covered  with  a  layer  of  finely  pounded  cinders  from  previous  workings  mixed  with 
mill  cinders ;  formerly  the  bottoms  were  of  sand,  by  which  great  loss  of  iron  was  oc- 
casioned, and  the  metal  obtained  of  inferior  quality. 

The  fine  metal  obtained  by  the  coke  is  puddled  by  a  continuous  operation,  which 
calls  for  much  care  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  workmen.  To  charge  the  puddling 
furnace,  pieces  of  fine  metal  are  successively  introduced  with  a  shovel,  and  laid  one 
over  another  on  the  sides  of  the  hearth,  in  the  form  of  piles  rising  to  the  roof ;  the 
middle  being  left  open  for  puddling  the  metal,  as  it  is  successively  fused.  Indeed,  the 
whole  are  kept  as  far  separate  as  possible,  to  give  free  circulation  to  the  air  round  the 
piles.  The  working  door  of  the  furnace  is  now  closed,  fuel  is  laid  on  the  grate,  and 
the  mouth  of  the  fireplace,  as  well  as  the  side  opening  of  the  grate,  are  both  filled  up 
with  coal,  at  the  same  time  that  the  damper  is  entirely  opened. 

The  fine  metal  in  about  twenty  minutes  comes  to  a  white-red  heat,  and  its  thin 
edged  fragments  begin  to  melt  and  fall  in  drops  on  the  sole  of  the  furnace.  At  this 
period  the  workman  opens  the  small  hole  of  the  furnace  door,  detaches  with  a  rake 
the  pieces  of  fine  metal  that  begin  to  melt,  tries  to  expose  new  surfaces  to  the  action 
of  the  heat,  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  metal  from  running  together  as  it  softens,  he 
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removes  it  fVom  the  Ticinitj  of  the  fire  bridge.  When  the  whole  of  the  fine  metal  ha* 
thus  got  reduced  to  a  pasty  condition,  he  must  lower  the  temperature  of  the  furnace 
to  preveut  it  from  becoming  more  fluid,  lie  then  works  about  with  his  paddle  the 
^otty  metal  which  swells  up,  exhibiting  a  kind  of  fermentation  occasioned  by  the 
discharge  of  carbonic  oxide,  burning  with  a  blue  fiame  as  if  the  bath  were  on  fire. 
The  metal  becomes  finer  by  degrees  and  less  fusible,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  work- 
men, it  begins  to  dry.  The  disengagement  of  carbonic  oxide  diminishes  and  soon 
stops.  The  workman  continues  meanwhile  to  puddle  the  metal  till  the  whole  charge 
is  reduced  to  the  state  of  incoherent  sand;  the  register  is  then  progressively  opened. 
With  the  return  of  heat  the  particles  of  metal  begin  to  agglutinate,  the  charge  be- 
comes more  difficult  to  r<iise,  or,  in  the  labourer's  language,  it  works  heavy.  The 
refining  is  now  finished,  and  nothing  remains  but  to  gather  the  iron  into  balls.  The 
puddler  with  his  paddle  takes  now  a  little  lump  of  metal  as  a  nucleus,  and  makes  it 
roll  about  on  the  surface  of  the  furnace,  so  as  to  collect  more  metal,  and  form  a  ball 
of  about  60  or  70  lbs.  weight  With  a  kind  of  rake  called  in  England  a  doUyy  and 
which  he  heats  beforehand,  the  workman  sets  this  ball  on  that  side  of  the  furnace 
most  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  heat  in  order  to  unite  its  different  particles,  which 
he  then  squeezes  together  to  force  out  the  scorise.  When  all  the  balls  are  fashioned, 
the  small  opening  of  the  working  door  is  closed  with  brick  to  cause  the  heat  to  rise, 
and  to  facilitate  the  welding.  Each  ball  is  then  lifted  out  either  with  the  tongs, 
if  roughing  rollers  are  to  be  used,  as  in  Wales,  or  with  an  iron  rod  welded  to  the  lump 
as  a  handle,  if  the  hammer  is  to  be  employed,  as  in  Staffordshire.  It  is  usual  to  in- 
troduce a  fresh  charge  when  the  portion  under  operation  has  arrived  at  the  pasty  con- 
dition  ;  when  this  is  done,  the  entire  process  is  effected  in  about  1^  hour. 

The  charge  for  each  operation  is  from  4  cwts.  to  A\  cwts.  of  refmed  metal,  and 
sometimes  the  cuttings  of  bar  ends  are  introduced,  which  are  puddled  apart  The  loss 
of  iron  is  here  very  variable,  according  to  the  degree  of  skill  in  the  workman,  who  by 
negligence  may  suffer  a  considerable  body  of  iron  to  scorify  or  to  flow  into  the 
h4»rth  and  raise  the  bottom.  Taking  the  average  of  85  furnaces  for  22  years*  work- 
ing Mr.  Truran  finds  the  consumption  of  refined  metal  to  produce  one  ton  of  puddle 
bars  to  be  21  cwt.  1  qr.  20  lbs.  The  consumption  of  coal  is  likewise  subject  to  varia- 
tion. With  coal  of  good  quality,  and  suitable  for  reverberatory  furnaces,  the  ton  of 
paddled  bars  is  produced  with  a  consumption  of  from  12  to  15  cwt. ;  but,  if  the  coal 
be  of  the  anthracitic  character,  from  18  cwt.  to  1  ton  will  be  required.  About  fi\e 
puddling  furnaces  are  required  for  the  service  of  one  smelting  furnace  and  one  refi- 
nery. Each  furnace,  with  good  workmen,  turns  out  about  23  tons  of  puddled  bars 
weekly. 

The  cast  iron  bottom  and  sides  of  the  puddling  furnace  are  kept  cool  by  currents  of 
air,  or,  in  those  portions  exposed  to  the  greatest  heat,  by  water.  The  cinders  of  the 
charcoal  finery  are  much  esteemed  for  lining  the  bottom.  When  melted  into  one 
uniform  mass,  with  the  addition  of  oxide  of  iron,  these  scorisB  form  a  bottom  offering 
great  resistance  to  the  action  of  the  melted  metal. 

Various  patents  have  been  taken  out  within  the  last  four  or  five  years  for  the  em- 
ployment of  chemical  agents  to  assist  in  the  purification  of  iron  in  the  puddling 
furnace  :  some  of  these  have  already  been  alluded  to.  One  of  the  latest  is  that  of 
M.  Charles  Pan  vert  of  Cbatellerault,  who  proposes  to  employ  a  cement  composed  of 
the  following  substances  :  — oxide  of  iron,  14  parts;  highly  aluminous  clay,  30  parts; 
carbonate  of  potash,  1  part ;  carbonate  of  soda,  1  i>art  The  iron  is  to  be  placed  with 
the  cement  in  layers,  and  heated  in  the  furnace  m  the  ordinary  manner.  After  ce- 
mentation it  is  welded,  and  then  drawn  into  bars  ;  it  is  stated  to  become  tbuB  as  soft 
and  tenacious  as  iron  made  from  charcoal.  Sehafhsult's  compound,  for  which  a 
patent  was  secured  in  1835,  is  said  by  Overmann  to  furnish  very  satisfactory  results, 
and  where  competent  workmen  are  employed,  a  good  furnace  is  said  to  make  a  heat  in 
two  hours,  producing  neither  too  much  nor  too  little  cinder  in  the  furnace.  The  com- 
pound consists  of  common  salt,  5  parts  ;  oxide  of  manganese,  3  parts  ;  fine  white  plastic 
clay,  2  parts.  The  pig  is  heated  as  in  common  operations.  It  is  melted  down  by  a 
rapid  heat,  the  damper  is  closed,  and  the  cinder  and  metal  diligently  stirred.  In  the 
meantime  the  above  mixture,  in  small  parcels  of  about  half  a  pound,  is  introduced  in 
the  proportion  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  iron  employed ;  if,  after  this,  the  cinder  does 
not  rise,  a  hammer  slag  (rolling  mill  cinder)  may  be  applied. 

The  ** Boiling**  process. — In  this  operation,  which  was  the  invention  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Hall,  pig  iron  is  converted  into  malleable  iron  without  the  intervention  of  the  refinery, 
and  without  any  excessive  waste  :  it  is,  therefore,  of  great  value,  especially  as  it 
allows  of  the  use  of  better  qualities  of  pig  iron  than  those  usually  employed.  The 
construction  of  the  **  boiling "  furnace  does  not  materially  differ  from  that  of  the 
**  puddling  *'  furnace,  except  in  the  depth  of  the  hearth,  that  is,  in  the  distance  from 
the  work  plate  below  the  door  to  the  bottom  plate,  which,  in  the  former,  is  doable,  or 
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nearly  so,  that  of  the  latter.    In  the  puddling  furnace  tbe  distance  between  the  boCtoD 
and  top  seldom  exceeds  twenty  inches,  while  in  the  boiling  fumaoe  it  Tariea  froai 
twenty  to  thirty.     In  puddling  the  furnace  is  charged  with  metal  alone,  but  in  boiling 
cinder  is  charged  along  with  the  metal,  and  the  temperature  rises  mach  higher.    Tlw 
bottom  of  the  furnace  is  covered  with  broken  cinders  from  prerioos  workings,  or 
with  the  tap  cinder  from  the  puddling  furnace,  which  has  been  subjected  to  a  proeesi 
of  calcination  in  kilns ;  this  material,  which  constitutes  an  admirable  protection  to  the 
iron  plates  of  the  furnace,  is  called  by  the  workmen  **bull  dog  ;  **  its  preparation  was 
patented  by  Mr.  Hall  in  1839.     It  is  made  in  the  following  manner  :  the  tap  cinder 
from  the  puddling  furnace  is  placed  in  layers  in  a  kiln,  and  so  arranged   that  a 
draught  shall  pass  through  from  the  fire  holes  on  one  side  to  those  on  the  other ;  tbe 
kiln  is  filled  up  to  the  top  with  broken  cinders,  and  over  the  whole  is  laid  a  layer  of 
coke  ;  about  the  third  or  fourth  day,  the  more  fusible  part  of  the  cinder  begins  to  nm 
out  of  the  bottom  holes,  leaving  in  the  kiln  a  fine  rich  porous  silicate  of  iron,  which  is 
the  substance  used  for  lining  the  boiling  furnace,  the  fluid  portion   being  rejected. 
In  8  or  10  hours  the  '*  bull  dog  '*  is  melted  by  the  intense  heat  of  the  furnace,  eorering 
the  bottom,  and  filling  up  all  the  interstices  in  the  brickwork ;  the  heat  is  now  some- 
what lowered  by  diminishing  the  draught,  and  the  charge  of  pig  (from  3^  to  4^  cwts-) 
introduced  in  fragments  of  a  convenient  and  uniform  size,  together  with  30  or  40  lbs. 
of  cinder ;  the  doors  of  the  furnace  are  now  closed,  and  all  access  of  cold  afmoephrrie 
air  prevented,  throwing  fine  cinder  or  hammer  slag  round  the  crevices,  and  stopping 
up  the  work  hole  with  a  piece  of  coal.     In  about  a  ijuarter  of  an  hour  the  iron  begins 
to  get  red-hot;  the  workman  then  shifts  the  pieces  so  as  to  bring  the  whole  to  a  state 
of  uniformity  as  regards  heat.     In  about  half  an  hour  the  iron  begins  to  melt  ;  it  is 
constantly  turned  over,  and  at  intervals  of  a  few  minntes  cinder  is  thrown  in;  the  sur- 
face of  the  mass  is  se^n  to  be  covered  with  a  blue  flame;  it  soon  begins  to  rise  ;  a  kind 
of  fermentation  takes  place  beneath  the  surface,  and  the  mass,  at  first  but  8   inches 
high,  rises  to  a  height  of  10  or  I'i  inches,  and  enters  into  violent  ebullition.     Durint^ 
the  time  that  this  **  fermentation  **  is  taking  place,  constant  stirring  is  required  to  pre- 
vent the  iron  from  settling  on  the  bottom.     The  boiling  lasts  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour ;  after  which  the  cinder  gradually  sinks,  and  the  iron  appears  in  the  form  of 
porous  spongy  masses  of  irregular  size,  which  are  constantly  stirred  to  prevent  their 
adhering  together  in  large  lumps,  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  carbon,  and  to  sepa- 
rate the  cinder  which,  when  the  operation  has  been  successfully  conducted,  flows  over 
the  bottom  apparently  as  liquid  as  water.     The  iron  is  now  **  balled  up,"  as  in  the 
operation  of  puddling.     The  objections  to  the  boiling  process  are:  the  wear  and  tear 
in  the  furnace  which  occurs  in  treating  grey  pig  iron,  particularly  that  of  the  more 
fluid  description ;  the  slowness  of  the  operation,  and  the  amount  of  manual  labour 
which  it  entails  to  produce  good  results.     In  some  works  the  crude  iron  is  run  di- 
rectly into  the  boiling  furnace  from  the  blast  furnace,  by  which  much  saving  of  coal 
is  effected,  and  a  product  of  a  more  uniform  quality  obtained  ;  but  the  labour  of  tlie 
workman  becomes  more  oppressive  from  the  additional  heat  to  which  he  is  subjected 
from  the  close  proximity  of  the  blast  furnace.     Ironmasters  are  not  agreed  as  to  the 
respective  merits  of  the  **  boiling"  and  **  puddling"  systems;  some  maintain  that  the 
former  is  more  economical  than  the  latter,  which  involves  **  refining;  *'  others  think 
that  boiling  iron  has  a  tendency  to  communicate  to  it  the  *'  red  short  *'  quality.     Ac- 
cording to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Truran,  in  several  works  where  both  methods  are 
•employed,  the  largest  quantity  of  iron  is  first  passed  through  the  refinery. 

Mr.  Hall,  the  inventorof  the  boiling  system,  in  descanting  on  the  merits  of  his  pro- 
cess, describes  how,  with  the  same  pig,  the  iron  may  be  made  weak  and  cold  short  ; 
•or  tough,  ductile,  and  malleable.  For  the  first  proceed  thus :  —  Pass  the  pig  through 
the  refinery,  then  puddle  agreeably  to  the  old  plan  on  the  sand  bottom  ;  that  is,  melt 
it  as  cold  as  possible  ;  drop  the  damper  quite  close  before  the  iron  is  all  melted,  dry  the 
iron  as  expeditiously  as  may  be,  with  a  large  quantity  of  water;  and,  lastly,  proceed 
to  ball  in  a  proper  number  of  "  young  "  balls  ;  the  result  will  be  a  very  inferior  quality 
of  manufactured  iron.  On  the  other  hand,  to  produce  a  malleable  iron  of  very  superior 
quality,  first  charge  the  furnace  with  good  forge  pig  iron,  adding,  if  required,  a 
snfi^ciency  of  flux,  increasing  or  diminishing  the  same  in  proportion  to  the  quality 
and  nature  of  the  pig  iron  used.  Secondly,  melt  the  iron  to  a  boiling  consistency. 
Thirdly,  clear  the  iron  thoroughly  before  dropping  down  the  damper.  Fourthly, 
keep  a  plentiful  supply  of  fire  upon  the  grate.  Fifthly,  regulate  the  draft  of  the 
furnace  by  the  damper.  Sixthly,  work  the  iron  into  one  mass,  before  it  is  divided 
into  balls  ;  when  thus  in  balls,  take  the  whole  to  the  hammer  as  quickly  as  possible, 
after  which  roll  the  same  into  bars.  The  bars  being  cut  into  lengths,  and  piled  to 
the  desired  weights,  are  then  heated  in  the  mill  furnace,  welded  and  compressed  by 
passing  through  the  rt'lls,  and  thus  finished  for  the  market.  In  this  way,  from  the  pig 
to  tho  finished  mill  bar,  one  entire  process  that  of  the  refinery,  is  saved.     Mr.  Hall 
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Rtitcs  thai,  by  fail  procGU,  he  can  olitaia  mallcubJe  iron  of  any  chancier  (premising 
ihat  the  ores  from  which  the  pig  is  sniclu-d  ai\-  of  good  quality),  from  tlie  softocss  of 
k-ad  lu  the  hardness  of  atev\,  and  rurtlier  thai  he  can  exhibit  dltfi^renl  qualities  in  Ihu 
uuat  bar,  one  end  being  cryBtalllue,  nearly  as  brittle  as  glass,  the  other  end  equal  to 
the  be«l  iron  ihatcan  be  pruduced  for  fibre  and  tuaacily .  while  the  middle  eiliibits  a 
character  approxi mating  to  both  ;  and  as  a  furthur  illuEtratioD  or  the  excellence  of  the 
iron  (hat  idbj  be  made  by  the  "  pig  boiling"  process,  he  refers  to  a  specimun  in  the 
Geological  Museum,  Jermya  Slreel,  Loud'in,  labelled  "  Specimen  of  two  and  a 
quarter  inch  round  iron,  tied  cold,  manufactured  at  the  Uloomfield  Iron  Works, 
Tipton,  Slaflbrdshire."  This  specimen  has  been  called  a  "  Staffordshire  kuot,"  it  was 
made  from  a  bar  two  inches  and  a  quarter  in  diameter,  nnd  nearly  eeveo  inches  in 
cireumfiircnce ;  also  lo  a  "  Punched  Bar,"  half  inch  thick,  made  atone  process  for  the 
smilhy,  commencing  with  a  half  inch  punch,  and  tenninatiag  irilh  one  six  and  a  half, 
wilhont  eibihiting  the  slightest  fVacture. 

Mr.  Hall  was  led  to  (he  discovery  of  Ihe  "boiling"  priaciple,  by  noticing  tbi- 
exceedingly  high  funon  which  took  place  on  subjecting  puddling  furnace  slag  lo  a 
high  degree  of  heat,  and  the  cxctlicnce  of  the  bloom  of  iron  produced  by  Ibe  opera- 
tion :  it  occurred  to  bim,  that  if  such  good  iron  could  be  made  from  cinder  alone,  n 
very  superior  product  ought  to  be  obtained  from  good  pig  iron,  with  equally  good 
fluies,  and  the  result  of  experiments  fully  answered  hLS  eipeclalion,  though  for  a  long 
time  he  was  unable  to  make  his  discovery  practically  useful,  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  furnaces  construeled  capable  of  rendering  the  intense  lieat  requireil 
and  the  corroding  action  of  the  fluxes.  I'uddling  furnaces  were  then  made  of  brick 
and  clay,  wiih  sand  bottoms,  lie  succeeded  at  last  by  lining  the  interior  of  the  fuinaev 
W'th  iron,  and  prolfcting  ihcm  with  a  coating  of  prepared  tap  cinders. 

In  America,  the  "pudilling  "  and  "  boiling  "  procesfes  are  both  in  n'e.  Overman 
gives  preference  to  the  latter  as  being  the  most  pro<itnble,  but  it  can  only  be  em- 
ployed to  a  limited  extcni  for  lack  of  cinder ;  io  a  rolling  mill  furge,  therefore,  half 
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luddllng,  Ihe  latter  supplying 
the  fuel  is  anthracite,  doubly 
puddling    furnaces    are    em- 
ployed and  a  blast  is  used,  the 
incombustibililyof  Ibis  variety 
of  coal   rendering  it   impos- 
sible to  gel  the  requisite  heat 
by  merely  the  draught  of  the 
Fig.\0Z8  represents 
an  antiiracile  furnace  bisected 
vertically  through  the   grate, 
hearth,  and  chimnej.  Itdiffers 
rrom   the   ordinary   puddling 
furnace  chiefly  in  tbe  greater 
depth  of  tbe  grate,  which  is 
mode  to  contain  from  twenty 
to  twenty-four  inches  of  coal, 
aid  in  the  lesser  height  of  Ihe  chimney,  which,  as  a  blast  is  employed,  need  onlj 
bs  snlBcieotly  high  to  carry  tlie  hot  gases  out  of  tbe  furnace  j  the  letters  a,  o,  a,  a, 
a   indicate  the  position  of  &e  iron  cross  binders,  which  serve  lo  bind  tonetlwi  Ifafl 
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which  roUtM  In  the  oaler  box,  the  figure  *b(rwi  >  faoriiontal  leetitni  throogti  the  kzk 
The  wing!  are  ihu  connected,  and  fonn  a  cloced  wheel,  in  which  the  sir  ia  whirled 
round,  and  thrown  out  at  the  peripherj.  The  inner  case,  which  reT<dTes  wiib  the 
wings,  i>  fitti^  aa  closely  ax  pouible  to  the  outei  case,  at  the  centre  D«ar  0,0,0,0. 
The  ipetd  of  the  wings  is  sometimes  as  much  as  1800  rerolaticMU  per  miODte.  The 
million  of  the  axis  ia  produced  by  meansof  a  leather  or  iodia-rubber  belt  aod  a  poUe;. 
1'hia  variety  of  fan  is  used  at  the  pnddKng  fumacei  at  Gbhw  ibJc,  where  th«  tad  i* 
small  coal. 

Fig.  1030  is  a  horiionta!  lection  of  tbe  double  tnlhracite  puddling  ti 


grate  inea.turcB  3  feet  by  S.  The  width  of  the  furnace  externally  Is  from  i^  to  6  feet 
The  hearth  is  usually  6  feet  in  length  It  bos  two  work  doors,  one  dinrctly  opposite 
the  other.  Two  sels  of  workmen  are  required  therefore  at  (he  same  time ;  double 
the  quantity  of  metat  is  charged,  and  the  yield  is  twice  that  of  a  sioglu  fnmace  ;  the 
economy  is  in  the  room,  fuel,  and  labour;  one  good  puddler  ooly  being  reqnired  to 
manage  the  operation.  Double  puddling  furnaces  ore  also  used  in  seicral  works  in  Elng- 
land,  but  as  Mr.  Traran  observes,  the  economical  advantages  atleadiOK  ihem  in 
point  of  fuel  are  lost  if  the  pnddlers  do  not  worlt  wel!  to  lime  :  they  must  bring  their 
lieiita  to  the  leapective  stages  Bimnltaoeously,  for  if  one  is  kept  wailing  for  a  abort 
period  by  the  other,  Ibe  loss  in  iron  more  than  balances  the  reduced  consumptioa 
of  coaL  This  difficulty  of  oblsining  men  who  will  work  well  in  concert  has 
operated  against  the  ose  of  ibc  double  furnace,  wLich  would  olberwise  certainly 
supersede  tbe  single;  as,  combined  with  (hu  process  of  runuiug  iheirun  in  liquid  from 
the  blast  furnace,  the  consumption  of  fuel  is  under  the  one  half  of  the  quaality 
demanded  with  single  furnaces. 

Puddling  furnaces  arc  somelimea  constructed  wiih  what  are  called  "  water  boibes." 
The  hearth  is  surrounded  villi  heavy  cast  iron  plates,  in  which  is  formed  a  passage  of 
an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  bore,  throagb  which  a  current  of  cold  water  is  caused 
to  flow,  the  object  being  to  protect  the  furnace  from  the  deslrucliie  action  of  the  heat 
and  cinder.  Overman  found  such  furnaces  to  work  well  with  fusible  metal  sach  as  ia 
produced  from  a  heavy  burden  on  the  blast  furnace,  or  from  ores  containing  phos- 
phorus ;  but  with  iron  requiring  a  strong  heat,  such  as  results  from  a  bght  burden  on 
the  blast  furnace,  or  when  it  contains  impurities  firmly  and  iotimately  combined, 
puddling  furnaces  wi(h  cooled  boshes  failed  to  make  good  malleable  iron. 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  iron  manufacturers  in  England  will  assent  to  the  fol- 
lowing proposition  laid  down  by  (he  American  meiallurgist,  vis.  "  That  the  smaller 
the  amount  of  coal  consumed,  or  the  lower  tbe  temperature  of  the  hearth  in  (he  blast 
fumare,  the  better  will  be  (he  quality  of  tbe  metal ;  that  is,  the  more  Gt  it  will  be- 
come for  improvement  in  the  puddling  furnace.  The  advantage  of  heavy  burden  in 
(he  blast  furnace,  is  not  only  that  it  reduces  the  first  cost  of  tlie  metal,  but  makes  a 
far  superior  article  for  subsequent  opcratioDs.  I'hc  worst  cold  short,  or  sulphurous 
melal,  smelted  by  a  low  heat,  is  quite  as  good  as  the  best  metai  from  the  best  ore 
smelted  by  a  high  temperature,"  \<halever  may  be  thouphl  of  tbe  latter  part  of 
this  quotation,  no  iron  manufacturer  will  deny  that  careful  attention  to  the  blast 
furnace  is  Ibe  best  security  of  success  in  Ibe  puddling  fiimace,  and  that  success  in 
tbe    one  is  in  proportion   lo  the  economy  observed   in  relation   to  the  other.     See 

In  the  autumn  of  185fi  the  altentlnn  of  ironmasters  was  powerfully  excited  by  a 
proposal  from  Mr.  Bessi-mer  to  tiianofacture  malleable  iron  and  steel  from  crude  iron, 
without  fuel.  The  first  eiptTiment  was  only  partially  successful,  but  Mr.  Bessemer, 
conscious  of  the  correetncss  of  bis  principle,  pursued  his  investigations  with  undi- 
minished leal,  and  the  resuh  is  that  he  is  rewarded  by  the  most  decided  success.     See 
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One  of  the  objections  urged  apainat  ihe  Bessemer  preeess  Tm  that  the  high  tem- 
peraUire  to  which  ihe  iron  wai  »ubjected  deB;royed  its  fibrous  character. 

It  JB  more  than  probable  Ibat  iron  conlaining  only  O'OS  per  cent,  of  carbon  ha« 
almost  lost  (he  property  of  becoming  fibrous  by  any  treatment ;  for  wiihout  going  bo 
forasto  assert  that  thedeTelopoieDtof  fibre  depends  OD  the  presence  of  carbon,  or  that 
carbon  eieroises  a  specific  function  in  bringing  about  this  molecular  condition  of  tho 
iron,  analysis  shows  that  the  toughest  aod  most  fiexible  bar  iron  contains  a  far  largt^ 
quantity  of  carbon  than  that  abore  indicated,  ai  willbeaeea  by  (be  fol loving  analy sag 
by  Oay-Lnswe,  WilUon,  Earaten,  and  Bromeis. 

j4iiiin<B(  of  Carbm  in  Bar  Itm. 

Bert  bu  iron  fnaa  Sweden  ■.•-....  iy^gs 

y  -  0340 

Bar  iron  from  Creosat -        -        .        -O'isa 

Bar  iron  from  Champagne -  0-193 

Bar  iron  from  Berry  ---------,  o-icj 

CoUiAorf  bar  iron  from  Mo<iel1e>         ^        -         .         .  ...  0144 

So/I  bar  iron  analysed  by  Karsteo       --•...         .  O'^oo 

Ifard  bar  iron  by  Karsten  -..--.,..  o-jijo 
Three  different  Tarietiea  produced  from  white  pig  iron  by  the  Swabiun 

method  of  refining,  anatysed  by  Bromeia  -         .....  0'3I8 
Three  different  Tnrieties  produced  from  white  pig  iron  by  tbe  Swabtan 

metbud  of  refining,  aoaljsed  by  Uromeli  ■---..  03^4 
Three  different  YBrielies  produced  from  white  pig  iron  by  the  Swabian 

method  of  refining,  analysed  by  Brumeis  ---...  0-43 
Three  varietiea  produced  from  various  kinds  of  pig  iron  by  the  Magde- 

■pmng  method  of  refining        .        .  .....  o  324 

Maehimt  far  ferying  and  condeniiiig  trim,  — To  prepare  the  puddle  balls  for  the 
rolling  mills,  they  hsTe  to  undergo  the  process  "  Bhingling ; "  or  **  blooming  ; "  this  is 
effected  either  by  the  hammer  or  by  the  squeezer:  tbe  latter  has  almost  entirely 
superseded  the  former,  as  it  effeits  Ihe  object  at  less  cost,  though,  perhaps,  with  hardly 
BDch  good  results  as  to  quality.  These  mechanisms  are  moved  eilher  by  steam 
engines  or  by  water-wheeli.     We  shall  offer  some  detnils  concerning  them. 

The  main  driving  ahatl  usually  carries  at  either  end  a  large  toothed  wheel,  which 
communicates  motion  to  the  different  machines  through  smaller  toothed  wheels.  Of 
these  there  are  commonly  six,  four  of  whiL-h  drive  four  different  eystems  of  cylinders, 
and  tbe  two  others  work  the  hammer  and  the  shears.  The  different  cylinders  of  an 
iron  work  ahould  never  be  placed  on  (he  same  arbor,  because  Ihcy  are  not  to  move  to- 
gether, and  (hey  must  have  different  vetocilles  according  (0  the  diameter.  In  order  to 
economise  time  and  facililalo  labour,  care  is  taken  to  associate  on  one  tide  of  the 
motive  machine  the  hammer,  the  shears,  and  tbe  reducing  cylinders,  and  00  the 
other  side,  to  place  the  several  systems  of  cylinders  for  drawing  out  (he  iron  into 
hart.  For  tlie  same  reason  the  paddling  furnaces  ought  to  be  grouped  on  the  aide  of 
Ihe  hammer  1  and  the  reheating  furnaces  on  the  other  side  of  the  works. 
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I'he  bammers,  fig.  1031,  are  made  entirely  of  cast  iron ;  they  arc  nemrlj  10  feet  loo^ 
and  consist  usaally  of  two  parts,  the  helve  c,  and  the  head  or  pane  d,  Tlie  latter 
enters  with  friction  into  the  former,  and  is  retained  in  its  place  by  wedges  <»f  irofi  or 
wood.  The  bead  consists  of  several  faces  or  planes  receding  from  each  oClier,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  different  forms  to  the  ball  lamps.  A  ring  of  cast  iron  a,  called 
the  cam-ring  bag,  baring  movable  cams  b  b,  drives  the  hammer  d,  by  ItfUiig  it  op 
ronnd  its  fulcrum  f,  and  then  letting  it  fall  alternately.  In  one  iron  work,  this  ring 
was  found  to  be  3  feet  in  diameter,  18  inches  thick,  and  to  weigh  4  tons.  The  weight 
of  the  helve  (handle)  of  the  corresponding  hammer  was  3  tons  and  a  half^  and  that  of 
the  head  of  the  hammer  8  hundred  weight. 

The  anvil  e  consists  also  of  two  parts ;  the  one  called  the  pane  of  the  anvil,  is  the  coon- 
terpart  of  the  pane  of  the  hammer ;  it  likewise  weighs  8  hundred  weight  The  aecood^ 
named  the  stock  of  the  anvil,  weighs  4  tons.  Its  form  is  a  parallelopiped,  with  the 
edges  rounded.  The  bloom  or  rough  ball,  from  the  puddle  furnace,  is  laid  and  tamed 
about  upon  it,  by  means  of  a  rod  of  iron  welded  to  each  of  them,  called  a  porter.  Since 
the  weight  of  these  pieces  is  very  great,  and  the  shocks  very  considerable,  the  utmost 
precautions  should  be  taken  in  setting  the -hammer  and  its  anvil  upon  a  substantial 
mass  of  masonry,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  over  which  is  laid  a  double,  or  even  quadruple 
flooring  of  wood,  formed  of  beams  placed  in  transverse  layers  close  to  each  other.  Such 
beams  possess  an  elastic  force,  and  thereby  partially  destroy  the  injurious  reaction  of  the 
shock.  In  some  works,  a  six-feet  cube  of  cast  iron  is  placed  as  a  pedestal  to  the  anvlL 
Forge  hammers  are  very  frequently  mounted  as  levers  of  the  first  kind,  with  the 
centre  of  motion  about  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the  length  of  the  helve  from  the  cam 
wheel.  The  principle  of  this  construction  will  be  miderstood  by  inspection  of  Jig.  1032. 
The  short  end  of  the  lever  which  is  struck  down  by  tiie  tappet  e,  is  driven  against  the 
end  of  an  elastic  beam  a,  and  immediately  rebounds,  causing  the  long  end  to  strike  a 
harder  blow  upon  the  anvil  s. 
Fig.  1032  is  the  German  forge-hammer ;  to  the  leA  of  1,  is  the  axis  of  the  rotatory 

cam,  S,  3,  consisting  of  8  sides, 
each  formed  of  a  strong  broad  bar 
of  cast  iron,  which  are  joined  to- 
gether  to  make  the  octagon  wheel. 
4,  5,.  6,  are  cast-iron  binding  rings 
or  hoops  made  fast  by  wooden 
wedges ;  6, 6,  are  standards  of  the 
frame  work  e,  /,  m,  in  which  the 
helve  of  the  forge  hammer  has  its 
fulcrum  near  u.  A,  the  sole  part 
of  the  frame.  Another  cast-iron 
base  or  sc^e  is  seen  at  m.  n  is  a 
strong  stay,  to  strengthen  the 
frame  work.  At  r  two  parallel 
hammers  are  placed,  with  cast- 
iron  heads  and  wooden  helves,  s  is  the  anvil,  a  very  massive  piece  of  cast  iron,  t  is 
the  end  of  a  vibratin/?  beam,  for  throwing  back  the  hammer  from  it  forcibly  by  recoiL 
X  y  IS  the  outline  of  the  water-wheel  which  drives  the  whole.  The  cams  or  tappets  are 
shown  mounted  upon  the  wheel  6,  g^  6. 

Squeezers  are  machines  which  condense  a  ball  by  pressure.     They  are  either  single 
or  double,  their  construction  will  be  readily  understood  from  y?^.  1033,  which  represents 
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a  single  level  squeeser  of  the  simplest  construction ;  the  bed  piste  a  is  cast  in  one 
piece;  it  is  6  feet  long,  15  inches  wide,  and  12  inches  high.    The  whole  is  screwed 


d»«n  nn  a  K>Hd 

niakea  fWun  BO  ti  . 

which  in  Inm  ia  driven  b?  inciuu  of  a  slnpand  pullej'  bj  tbe  efemenuij  pover.  The 
diuneter  orthe  fly  *hcel  ii  from  3  to  i  TeeL  The  aovil  d  U  &bout  two  feut  in  length 
■nd  from  IS  (o  14  inches  in  width;  it  ia  ■  movable  plale,  *t  leait  3  inchts  thick, 
which  if  injured  cm  b«  replaced  by  another  \  the  face  of  the  working  part  of  [be  lever 
eiactl?  fiU  (he  anril,  aad  eonaiaU  of  platel  attached  bj  means  of  acrewa.  It  ia 
deiirable  to  have  all  tiieie  face  platea  in  ainallpBrta  of  8  or  10  inchet  in  widlh,  bj  tbia 
meana  they  are  aeeared  agaiaal  hrealiing  bj  expanaion  and  contraction.  The  whole 
machine,  iacliuliiig  theerank  and  CTcrything,  ia  made  of  cut  iron,  and  weighi  fiam  4 
10  5  tona.  According  to  Overman  thia  machine  ia  both  cheap  and  durable,  and  will 
Wjoeeie  100  tona  of  iron  per  week. 

Fig.  IU34  repreaeati  the  double  iqn«eier,  employed  at  many  Engliih  iron  work*. 
The  drawing  u  taken  from  a  machine  ill  .the  Dowloit  iron  vork^  figtired  in  Mr. 
Tmran'i  work.    Many  other  forma  are  in  oae. 


dcKcnda,  and  M  bat  emerge*  at  ihe  bottom,  where  it  la  thrown  on  to  a  movable 
"  Jacob'a  Udder,"  b;r  which  it  !■  elevated  to  the  rolla.  Thi*  machine  effect*  a  eon- 
aiderable  aaving  of  time,  will  do  the  work  of  13  or  U  furnace*,  and  may  be  conatently 
goiog  aa  »  feeder  to  one  or  two  pair*  of  rolla.  There  are  two  diatinct  form*  of  thu 
machine ;  in  the  one  figured  the  bloom  receivea  only  two  compreaaion*  j  in  another, 
which  i*  mach  more  effective  it  ia  aqneeied  fow  time*  before  it  leave*  the  roll* 
and  Ealla  upon  the  Jacob's  ladder.     Another  fonn  of  tqoeeier  ia  ahnwB  inj^.  1036. 

A  table  ii  with  a  ledge  rising  up  from  it  to  a  height  of  about  S  feet,  ao  a*  to 
ftmn  an  open  boi,  ia  firmly  imbedded  in  masonry  ;  within  thi*  it  a  revolving  box,  a, 
of  nmilar  character,  much  anutUer  than  the  lait,  tad  placed  eecentricall;  in  regard  lo 


L  The  ball  or  hloom  n  U  placed  betirt!en  the  ioacrmMt  reToWing  box  c  «iid  the  ooter 
utae  AAvhere  ibe  tpnce  between  them  i«  greateit,  and  ii  carried  roood  till  it  eowrgM 
II  B,  oompresaed  and  £l  for  tlie  ralU. 

jlj,.  CglinJtrt. —  The  compreMon  belveen   Gflindera 

now  effeda,  in  a  few  seconda,  that  vondeiuaciiMi  and 
diitnbutioii  of  the  fibrea,  which  40  yrarv  ago  coaU 
not  be  accoiDpliBhed  till  after  rnauj  heats  Id  the  far- 
naee.  and  manj  blowa  of  the  hammer.  The  cylindera 
may  be  diiiingoiahed  inlo  two  kinds  :  1,  thuae  which 
serve  to  draw  out  the  ball,  called  puddling  ralU,  Ot 
rnogbing  rolls,  and  which  are,  in  faci,  rednciDS  cjlin- 
dem;  2,  Ihe  cjlinden  of  eitenaion,  called  rotUn,  for 
drawing  into  ban  the  mauive  iron  after  it  haa  re- 
ceived a  welding,  to  make  it  more  malleable.  Tbil 
second  kind  of  cjliadera  ii  inbdivided  into  aeveial 
carietieE.  according  to  the  patteraa  of  bar  iron  that 
ire  required.  These  may  larj  from  S  iochea  square 
lo  leu  than  one-sixth  of  an  imju 
Bencatli  itiu  cy  liudcra  there  is  usually  formed  an  oblong  fosae,  into  which  the  scoria 
and  the  scalea  fail  when  the  iron  is  compressed.  The  aides  of  this  fosse,  conatmctedtrf 
stone,  are  fonnded  on  a  body  of  sulid  masonry,  capable  of  lapponing  the  enormoot 
Iliad  of  Ibe  cylindera.  Beatiis  of  wood  form  in  some  mcnsare  the  sides  of  this  pit,  lo 
which  cylinders  may  be  mude  fast,  by  securiag  them  with  screws  and  bolls.  MasaiTe 
bars  of  cast  iron  are  found,  bawever,  to  aniwer  nill  better,  not  only  because  the  up- 
rights and  bearers  may  be  mare  loliilly  fixed  to  Ihem,  but  because  the  basement  of 
beaTy  metal  is  more  difficult  lo  shutter  or  displace,  an  accident  which  happens  fre- 
quently to  tbe  wooden  beams.  A  rill  of  water  is  supplied  by  a  pipe  to  each  pair  of 
cylinders,  to  hinder  them  from  getting  hot ;  as  bIeo  to  prevent  the  hot  iron  from  ad- 
hering to  the  cyhnder,  by  cooling  its  surface,  and  perhaps  producing  on  it  a  slight 
degree  of  oxidiscmeiit. 

The  shafts  are  1  foot  in  diameter  for  the  hammer  and  the  roughing  rolls)  and 
S  inches  where  they  communivale  nioiion  to  the  cylinders  destined  to  dnw  the  iron 

The  roi^Ain^roUt  are  employed  either  In  work  onl  the  lump  or  ball  immediately 
after  it  leaves  the  puddling  furnace,  as  in  the  Welsh  forges,  or  only  to  draw  out  thi) 
piece,  alter  it  has  been  Ghaped  under  the  hammer,  as  is  practised  !n  most  of  the 
Staffordshire  establisliments.  These  roughing  cylinders  are  generally  7  feet  long, 
including  tbe  trunnions,  or  5  feel  between  the  bearers,  and  18  inches  diameter;  and 
weigh  in  the  whole  from  ^  to  4j  tons.  They  contain  from  5  to  7  grooves,  commonly 
of  an  elliptical  ftirm,  one  smaller  than  another  in  regular  progression,  as  is  seen  in  _fy, 
1037.  The  small  axis  of  each  ellipse,  as  formed  by  tbe  union  of  the  upper  and  nnder 
grooves,  is  always  placed  in  the  vertical  direc^on,  and  is  equal  to  tbe  great  axis,  or 
hofiiontal  axis  of  the  succeeding  groove ;  so  that  in  transferring  the  bar  from  one 
groove  to  another,  it  must  receive  a  quarter  of  a  revolution,  whereby  the  iron  gel* 
elongated  in  every  direction.  Sometimes  tbe  roughing  rolls  serve  as  prepnrutury 
cylinders,  in  which  case  they  bear  lowajds  one  extremity  rectangular  grooves,  as  tbe 
figure  exhibila.  Several  of  these  large  grooves  arc  besludded  with  small  asperitie* 
analogous  to  the  teeth  of  files,  for  biting  tbe  lump  of  iron,  and  preventiug  its  sliding. 
Un  a  level  with  the  under  side  of  the  grooves  of  the  lower  cylinder,  there  is  a  plate  of 
cast  iron  with  notches  in  its  edge  adapted  to  the  grooves.  This  piece,  called  tbe  apron, 
rests  on  iron  rods,  and  serves  to  suppcwt  the  balls  and  bars  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  rollers,  and  to  receive  tlic  fragments  of  ill-welded  metal,  which  fall  off  during  the 
drawing.  The  hoiuiitg  frama  in  which  Ihe  rollers  are  supported  and  retolve,  are 
made  of  great  strength.  Their  height  is  5  feet  ;  their  Ibickness  is  1  foot  in  the  aide 
perpendicular  toihe  axLSof  the  C}linders.Bnd  10  inches  in  the  other.  Each  pair  of 
bearers  is  connected  at  their  upper  ends  by  two  iron  rods,  on  which  the  workmen  rest 
their  tonga  or  pincers  for  passing  the  lump  or  bar  froni  one  side  of  the  cyhoders  lo  Ihe 

The  cods  or  bushes  arc  each  composed  of  two  pieces  ;  the  one  of  hard  brass,  which 
presents  a  cyliodriual  notch,  is  framed  into  the  other  which  is  inade  of  cast  iron,  as  is 
clearly  seen  in/g.  1037. 

The  iron  bar  delivered  from  tbe  square  grooves.  Is  cut  by  the  shesrs  into  short 
lengths,  which  ore  collected  in  a  bundle  in  order  to  be  welded  together.  When  ihta 
bundle  of  bars  has  become  hot  enough  in  the  furnace,  it  is  conveyed  to  the  rollers, 
which  diSer  in  their  arrangement  according  as  tliey  are  meant  to  draw  iron  from  a 
large  or  small  piece.  The  first,  yig.  10,17,  possess  both  elliptical  and  reclangular 
grooves ;  are  I  foot  in  diameter  aad  3  feet  long  hclween  the  bearers.    Tbe  bar  is  not 
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flaiiheil  nndcr  Oine  cylinder*,  but  is  trantfcnvd  t<i  another  pair,  vhate  gmnm  tiurt 
the  dimeDSion*  proper  for  the  bar.  villi  a  round.  Iriangalar,  rcctaTigular,  or  fillet 
form.  The  triangular  grooves  made  use  of  for  iqaare  iron,  bave  for  tbcir  profile  an 
isosetTM  triangle  slightly  obi 0 Be,  so  that  the  space  lefi  hy  ihe  two  grooveB  together  loay 
be  a  rhombus,  differing  licile  from  a  square,  and  vbose  smaller  diagonal  is  verticul. 
When  the  bar  is  to  be  psisscd  successively  through  several  grooves  of  this  kind.  lbs 
larger  or  horiionlal  diagonal  of  each  following  groove  is  mode  eqnal  to  the  smaller  or 
nprtght  of  the  preceding  one,  irbereby  (be  iron  must  he  turned  one  foorlb  round  at 
each  successive  draught,  and  thus  receive  pressare  in  opposite  dfrections.  Indeed  the 
har  is  often  turned  in  succession  through  the  triangular  and  rectangular  grooves,  that 
its  fibres  may  be  more  accorately  worked  together,  llie  decrement  in  tha  capacity 
gf  the  grooves  follows  the  proportioD  of  IS  to  11. 

When  it  is  iDlendcd  to  reduce  Ibe  iron  to  1037 

a  imall  rod,  the  cylinders  have  such  a  dia- 
meter, that  three  may  be  set  in  the  same 
hODsing  fraiDe.  The  lover  and  middle 
eyliaders  are  employed  as  roughing  rollers, 
vhile  the  upper  and  middle  ones  are  made 
to  draw  out  the  rod.  When  a  rod  or  bar  ia 
to  be  dravn  with  a  channel  or  gutter  in  its 
face,  the  grooves  of  the  rollers  are  suitably 

To  drav  ont  8i|iiare  rods  of  a  very  small 
siie,  a<  nail-rods,  a  system  of  small  rollers 
ii  emplojed,  called  Miiiltri.  Their  ridgo 
■re  sharp-edged,  and  enter  into  the  opposite 
grooTei  3j  inches  deep ;  so  that  the  flat  har 
In  pas«ng  betveen  such  rollers  is  instan- 
taneonsty  divided  into  several  slips.  For 
this  purpose  the  rollers  represented  in  Jiff,  , 
1038,  may  b«  put  on  and  removed  from  the 
(hall  at  pleasure. 


1038 


The  velocity  of  the  cylinders  varies  with 
their  dimensions.  In  one  work,  cylinders 
for  draving  out  iron  of  from  one-third  to 
two-thirds  of  an  inch  thick,  make  140  re- 
vololions  per  minnte;  vhile  those  for  in» 
of  from  two-thirds  of  an  inch  to  3  inchea,  - 
make  only  65,  In  another  work,  the 
cylinders  for  two  inch  iron,  make  95  revo- 
lations  per  minnte  ;  those  far  iron  fromtvo- 
third*  of  an  inch  to  an  Ineh  and  a  third, 
make  198 1  and  those  for  bars  from  one-third 
to  tvo-thirds  of  an  inch.  150.  The  rough- 
mg  ToUeTM  move  vith  only  one-third  the 
velocity  of  the  draving  cylinders. 

The  shingling  and  piste-rolling  mill  is 
represented  inyiy.  1037.  The  shingliog  mill, 
for  converting  the  blooms  from  the  Wiling 

grooved  cylinders,  the  first  being  called 
puddling  rolls  or  roughing  rolli ;  the  second 
are  for  reducing  or  draving  the  iron  into 
mill-bars,  and  are  called  simply  mtli. 

II,  a,  a,  a,  are  the  povcrful  nprighti  or 
standards  called  bonting  frama,  of  cut  iron, 
in  vbicb  the  gudgeons  <rf  the  rolls  are  set  to 
revolve ;   £,  &,  i,  2,  are  bolt  rod*  for  iHnd- 
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JDg  thcK  fhune*  together  M  tcp  and  bottom ;  e,  are  the  roDgbing  roll*,  haTing  eacb  * 

■erics  of  IriaDgnlar  grooTei,  such  thai  belweea  thoae  of  tfao  upper  and  under  cylinder, 
rectanguUr  concavitifs  are  formed  in  ibe  circnmrereiiM  with  tlightly  Hofiag  lidea. 
The  end  groove  to  the  right  of  c,  ahoald  be  chaoDeUed  tike  a  rongh  file,  id  order  to 
take  the  better  hold  of  the  hloomg,  or  to  hite  the  metal  a>  the  irorknieD  say  ;  and  give 
It  [he  preparatory  elongation  for  enteriog  into  and  pasaing  tbroogh  the  rgmaining 
grooTea  till  it  cornea  to  (he  square  ones,  where  it  becomea  a  mill-bar.  d,  d,  Kre  ibe 
Bmootb  cylinders,  hardened  Dpon  the  aurbce,  or  cMUed,  a«  itii  called,  by  being  can  in 
iron  mooldl  for  rolling  iron  inlo  platea  or  hoops,  t,  t,t,e,  are  strong  acrevs  whh 
rectangular  threads,  which  work  by  means  of  a  wrench  or  key,  inlo  the  nata  e'  e*  c'  «', 
fixed  in  (he  standards ;  they  lerve  to  regnlate  the  height  of  the  pltunmer  block*  or 
bearers  of  (he  gudgeoos,  and  thereby  the  distance  between  the  upper  and  nndcT 
cylinders.  /  is  a  junction  shaft ;  g,  g.  9.  are  solid  conphng  boxes,  which  embrace  (he 
two  leparateendt  of  the  ahafla,  and  mske  Ihcm  turn  together.  A,  A,  are  junctioo 
pinions,  whereby  motion  is  communicated  from  the  driving  shaft y^  thrangh  th* 
under  pinion  to  (he  upper  one,  aod  thus  to  both  upper  and  under  rolls  at  once,  i,  i, 
are  the  pinion  sumdards  in  which  their  ahafli  run  ;  they  are  onaller  than  the  op- 
rigbls  of  the  roUs.  k,  A.  are  screws  for  faaleoing  the  bead  pieces  I  to  the  top  of  the 
pinion  standards.  All  the  standards  are  provided  with  sole  platea  in,  whereby  they  are 
screwed  to  the  fonodstion  beams  R  of  wood,  or  preferably  iron,  as  sfaovn  by  the 
dotted  lines  ;  d,  0,  are  the  bioding  screw  bolts.  Each  pair  of  rolls  at  work  is  kept 
cool  by  a  small  ilrcam  of  water  let  down  upon  it  (Vom  a  pipe  and  stop-cock. 

In  the  cylinder  drawing,  the  workman  who  holds  Ibe  ball  in  tonga  panes  it  into  the 
flrat  of  (he  elliplicsl  groovea,  and  a  second  workman,  on  Ibe  other  side  of  the 
cylinders,  receives  this  lump  and  handa  it  over  to  (he  Srst,  who  repassea  it  bctwaeu 
the  rollers  after  bringing  tbcm  somewlial  closer  to  each  other  by  giving  a  turn  to  the 
adjusting  pressure  screws.  After  the  lump  has  paased  five  or  aix  Umes  through  the 
HUne  groove  il  has  got  nn  elliptical  form,  and  is  called  in  England  a  bloom.  It  is  nest 
passed  throngh  a  second  groove  of  leas  size,  which  slrelches  the  iron  bar.  In  this 
state  it  Is  sulijected  to  a  aecond  pair  of  cylinders,  by  which  the  iron  is  drawn  inlo 
fiat  bars  four  inches  broad  and  half  an  ioch  thick.  Fragments  of  the  batl  or  bloom 
All  round  about  the  cylinders,  which  are  afterwards  added  to  the  paddling  charge. 
In  a  minute  and  a  half  Ibe  rude  lump  is  Itansformed  into  bars  with  a  neatness  and 
rapidity  which  the  inexperienced  eye  can  hardly  follow.  A  steam  engine  of  thirty 
horse  power  can  rough  down  in  a  week  SOO  tons  of  coarse  iron. 

Tbia  iron,  called  mill-bar  iron,  ia  however  of  too  inferior  a  quality  to  be  employed 
in  any  machinery,  and  it  la  subjected  to  another  operation,  which  consists  in  welding 
several  pieces  together,  and  working  them  into  a  mass  of  the  desired  quality.  The 
iron  bars,  while  still  hot,  are  cut  by  Che  shearsinto  a  length  proportional  lo  the  size  of 
the  iron  bar  that  is  wanted,  and  four  rows  of  these  are  usually  laid  over  each  other 
into  a  heap  or  pile  which  ia  placed  in  the  re-heating  furnace,  and  exposed  to  a  free 
circulation  of  heat,  one  pile  biing  set  eroaawise  over  anolher.  In  a  half  or  three 
quarlerB  of  an  hour  the  iron  ia  hot  enough,  and  the  pieces  now  sticking  together  are 
carried  in  luccessive  piles  lo  the  bar  drawing  cylinders  to  be  converted  into  strong 
;koaed  of  middle  quality.  When  a  very  lough  iron  is  wanted,  M 
mother  welding  aod  rolling  must  be  given.  Id  (he  re-healing  ovens  the 
"  a  10  per  cent,  on  the  large  bar,  and  from  10  to  1!  in  smaller  work. 
J'he  consnmptioD  of  coals  in  heating  the  large  piles  averages  7  cwta.  to  the  ton  of  iron 
chargfd  ;  in  the  smaller  sizes  10  cwls. ;  and  in  beating  the  guide  rolled  iron  13  cwts. 
The  re-healing  furnace  is  shown  in  aection  in  jig.  1039:  il  differs  but  little  f^om  a 
puddling  fHimace.  The  whole  interior,  with  the  exception  of  the  hearth  a,  ia  made  of 
1039  fire-brick  I  the  hearth  is  made 


bara,  which  ai 
for  anchors,  ai 


□       i"    I- 


the   ( 


For  this 

■   the    better. 


The 

hearth  slopes  conaiderably  to- 
wards Ibe  flae,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  keep  the  hearth  dry 
and  hard.     The  iron  wasted  in 
re-heating  combmes  with   the 
ailira   of  the   sand,   forming  ■ 
very  fusible  cinder,  which  flows 
off  through  the  opening  at  b, 
at  wbich  there  ia  a  nnall  Ere  to 
keep  the  cinder  liquid.      The 
-  thickness  of  the  sand  bottom  ia 
it  generally  teqaires  re-making  after  two 
•  dittaace  firom  the  sand 
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bottom,  is  from  8  to  12  inches.  The  area  of  the  fire-place  averages  12  feet,  and  the 
width  of  the  furnace  varies  from  5  to  8  feet.  When  the  piles  are  charged  into  the 
furnace  the  door  is  shut,  and  fine  coal  is  dusted  arouni  its  edges  to  exclude  the  cold 
air ;  the  temperature  is  raised  to  the  highest  intensity  as  (|uiekly  as  possible,  and 
the  workman  turns  the  piles  oyer  from  time  to  time  that  they  may  be  brought  to  an 
uniform  welding  heat  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

It  is  thought  by  many  that  a  purer  iron  is  obtained  by  subjecting  the  balls  as  they 
come  out  of  the  puddling  furnace  to  the  action  of  the  luimmer  at  &nit  rather  than  to 
the  roughing  rollers,  as  by  the  latter  process  vitrified  specks  remain  in  the  metal, 
which  the  hammer  expels.  Hence  in  some  works  the  balls  are  first  worked  under 
the  forge  hammer,  and  these  stampings  being  afterwards  heated  in  the  form  of  pies  or 
cakes,  piled  over  each  other,  are  passed  through  the  roughing  mills. 

Bars  intended  for  boiler  or  tin  plates  are  made  fh>m  the  b^  cold  blast  mine  iron. 
The  raw  pig  is  nefined  in  the  usual  manner  with  coke,  the  loss  amounting  to  from 
2^  to  3  cwts.  per  ton.  It  is  then  refined  a  second  time  with  charcoal,  the  loss 
amounting  again  to  from  2^  to  3  cwts.  per  ton.  After  this  second  refining  it  is  beaten 
into  flat  plates  white  hot  by  the  tilt  hammer  and  thrown  into  cold  water  ^  the  sudden 
chilling  makes  it  more  easily  broken  into  small  slabs.  The  slabs  are  piled  in  heaps 
and  welded  in  the  hollow  fire,  coke  being  the  fuel ;  the  slabs  are  laid  across  the  fire, 
and  do  not  come  into  contact  with  the  fuel ;  the  blast  is  thrown  under  the  foel,  and 
the  heat  is  immense  ;  when  the  piles  are  nearly  at  the  fusing  point,  they  are  with- 
drawn and  passed  under  the  rollers ;  they  are  again  heated  in  the  hollow  fire,  then 
again  rolled  and  heated  a  third  time  in  the  oMinavy  reverberatory  furnace,  after 
which  they  are  drawn  out  into  fiat  bars  for  boiler  plates,  or  for  tin  plate:  the  loss  in 
these  operations  amounts  to  from  3^  to  4  cwt.  per  ton.  About  9  heats  are  ac« 
complished  in  12  hours,  each  heat  consisting  of  2^  cwts.  of  refined  metal,  and  con- 
suming 5  baskets  of  charcoal. 

The  bars  intended  for  tin  plates  are  repeatedly  heated  and  rolled  until  of  the 
requisite  thinness^  the  plates  are  then  cut  into  squares,  and  annealed  by  exposing 
them  for  several  hours  to  heat  in  covered  iron  boxes,  being  allowed  to  cool  very  slowly ; 
this  gives  the  plates  the  proper  degree  of  pliancy.  The  next  operation  is  that  of 
picUing ;  the  plates  are  immersed  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
moying  from  their  surfaces  all  oxide  and  dirt ;  after  remaining  in  the  acid  for  the  re- 
quisite time,  they  are  thoroughly  washed  in  successive  troughs  of  water,  and  then 
dried  in  sawdust ;  finally  the  surfaces  of  the  metal  are  prepared  for  the  reception 
of  the  tin,  by  rubbing  them  with  leather  upon  cushions  of  sheepskin.  The  spent 
sulphuric  acid  is  run  out  into  evaporating  pans,  and  the  sulphate  of  iron  crystallised 
out.  In  order  to  tin  the  plates,  they  are  immersed  in  a  bath  of  melted  tin,  the  sur- 
face of  which  is  covered  with  tallow  or  palm  oil ;  when  sufficiently  covered,  they 
are  transferred  to  the  brusher  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  tinner ;  he  passes  a  rough 
brush  rapidly  over  each  side  of  the  plate,  whereby  the  superfluous  tin  is  removed  ;  he 
then  plunges  the  plate  again  into  the  tin  bath,  and  passes  it  on  to  his  left  hand  neigh- 
bour, who  gives  it  a  washing.  The  plate  passes  through  several  hands  before  it  is 
dried.  Great  skill  is  required  in  the  tinning  process;  nevertheless  in  a  well-conducted 
work  the  wasters  do  not  amowit  to  more  than  10  per  cent ;  a  small  percentage  of 
which  are  so  bad  as  to  require  to  be  reworked.  Great  care  is  taken  to  avoid  waste, 
tin  being  worth  150/.  per  ton.  A  box  of  225  sheets  of  tin  plates  10  inches  by 
14  consumes  about  8^  lbs.  of  tin.     See  Tin  Plate. 

The  processes  pursued  in  the  smelting  works  of  the  Continent  have  frequently  in 
view  to  obtain  from  the  ore  malleable  iron  directly,  in  a  pure  or  nearly  pure  state. 
The  furnaces  used  for  this  purpose  are  of  two  kinds,  called  in  French,  1.  Feux  de 
LoupeSt  or  Forges  Catahnes ;  and  2.  Fourneaux  d.  piice^  or  Forges  AUemandes. 

In  the  Catalan,  or  French  method,  the  ore  previously  roasted  in  a  kiln  is  afterwards 
strongly  torrefied  in  the  forge  before  the  smelting  begins ;  operations  which  follow  in 
immediate  succession.  Ores  treated  in  this  way  should  be  very  fusible  and  very  rich ; 
such  as  black  oxide  of  iron,  haematites,  and  certain  spathose  iron  ores.  From  100 
parts  of  ore,  50  of  metallic  iron  have  been  procured,  bat  the  average  product  is  35. 
The  furnaces  employed  are  rectangular  hearths,  ^«.  1040  and  1041,  the  water-blowing 
machine  being  employed  to  give  the  blast.  See  Metalluroy.  There  are  three 
varieties  of  this  forge ;  the  Catalan,  the  Navarrese,  and  the  Biscayan.  The  dimensions 
of  the  first,  the  one  most  generally  employed,  are  as  follows :  21  inches  long,  in  the 
direction  pf^fig,  1041 ;  18^  broad,  at  tiie  bottom  of  the  hearth  or  ereuset,  in  the  line 
A  B ;  and  1 7  inches  deep,  fig.  1 040.  The  tuyere,  9p,  is  placed  9^  inchesabove  the  bottom, 
so  that  its  axis  is  directed  towards  the  opposite  side,  about  2  inches  above  the  bottom. 
But  it  must  be  movable,  as  its  inclination  needs  to  be  changed,  according  to  the  stage 
of  the  operation,  or  the  quantity  of  the  ores.  It  is  often  raised  or  lowered  with  pellets 
of  clay ;  and  even  with  ft  graduated  circle,  for  the  workmen  make  a  great  mystery  of 
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this  matter.  The  heuth  is  lined  with  a  layer  of  Inraaque  (losan  aod  charcoal  dasf 
worked  together),  and  the  ore  after  being  roasted  is  sifted ;  the  small  powder  being  set 
aside  to  be  ased  iu  the  course  of  the  operation.  The  ore  is  piled  ap  on  tlie  side  opposite 
to  the  blast  in  a  sharp  saddle  ridge,  and  it  occupies  one-third  of  the  furnace.  In  the 
remaining  space  of  two- thirds,  the  charcoal  is  pat.  To  solidifjr  the  nnajl  ore  on  the 
hearth,  it  is  covered  with  moist  cinders  mixed  with  clay. 


lOiO 


1041 


The  fire  is  nrged  with  moderation  during  the  first  two  hours,  the  workman  hebg 
continually  employed  in  pressing  down  more  charcoal  as  the  former  snpplj  hams 
away,  so  as  to  keep  the  space  full,  and  prevent  the  ore  from  crumbling  down.  By  a 
blast  so  tempered  at  the  beginning,  the  ore  gets  well  calcined,  and  partially  redaced  io 
the  way  of  cementation.  But  after  two  hours,  the  full  force  of  the  air  is  given; 
at  which  period  the  fusion  ought  to  commence.  It  is  easy  to  see  whether  the  torre- 
faction  be  sufficiently  advanced,  by  the  aspect  of  the  flame,  as  well  as  of  the  orp, 
which  becomes  spongy  or  cavernous ;  and  the  workman  now  completes  the  fusion,  by 
detaching  the  pieces  of  ore  from  the  bottom,  and  placing  them  in  front  of  the  tnycre. 
When  the  fine  siftings  are  afterwards  thrown  upon  the  top,  they  must  be  watered, 
to  prevent  their  being  blown  away,  and  to  keep  them  evenly  spread  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  light  fuel.  They  increase  the  quantity  of  the  products,  and  give  a 
proper  fusibility  to  the  scorisB.  When  the  scoria  are  viscid,  the  quantity  of  siAings 
must  be  diminished ;  but  if  thin,  they  must  be  increased.  The  excess  of  slag  is 
allowed  to  run  off  by  the  chio  or  floss  hole.  The  process  lasts  from  five  to  six  hours, 
after  which  the  pasty  mass  is  taken  out,  and  placed  under  a  hammer  to  be  cut  into 
lumps,  which  are  afterwards  forged  into  bars. 

Each  mass  presents  a  mixed  variety  of  iron  and  steel ;  in  proportions  which  may 
be  modified  at  pleasure  ;  for  by  using  much  of  the  siftings;  and  making  the  tuyere  dip 
towards  the  sole  of  the  hearth,  iron  is  the  chief  produet ;  but  if  the  operation  he  con- 
ducted slowly,  with  a  small  quantity  of  siftings,  and  an  upraised  tuyire,  the  quantity 
of  steel  is  more  considerable.  This  primitive  process  is  favourably  spoken  of  by 
M.  Brongniart  The  weight  of  the  lump  of  metal  varies  from  200  to  400  pounds. 
As  the  consumption  of  charcoal  is  very  great,  amounting  in  the  Palatinate  or  Rhein- 
kreis  to  seven  times  the  weight  of  iron  obtained,  though  in  the  Pyrenees  it  is  only 
thrice,  the  Catalan  forge  can  be  profitably  employed  only  where  wood  is  exceedingly 
cheap  and  abundant. 

The  Foumeaux  a  piece  of  the  French,  or  Stttck-ofen  of  the  Germans,  resembles^. 
575  (Copper)  ;  the  tuyiire  (not  shown  there)  having  a  dip  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
hearth,  where  the  smelted  matter  collects.  When  the  operation  is  finished,  that  is  at 
least  once  in  every  24  hours,  one  of  the  sides  of  the  hearth  must  be  demolished,  to 
take  out  the  pasty  mass  of  iron,  more  or  less  pure.  This  furnace  holds  a  middle 
place  in  the  treatment  of  iron,  between  the  Catalan  forge  and  the  cast- iron ^oss-o/en, 
or  high-blast  furnaces.  The  stuck-ofen  are  from  10  to  15  feet  high,  and  about  3  feet 
in  diameter  at  the  hearth.  Most  usually  there  is  only  one  aperture  for  the  tuyere  and 
for  working;  with  a  small  one  for  the  escape  of  the  slag;  on  which  account,  the 
bellows  are  removed  to  make  way  for  the  lifting  out  of  the  lump  of  metal,  which  is 
done  through  an  opening  left  on  a  level  with  the  sole,  temporarily  closed  with  bricks 
and  potter's  clay,  while  the  furnace  is  in  action.- 

This  outlet  being  closed,  and  the  furnace  filled  with  charcoal,  fire  is  kindled  at  the 
bottom.  Whenever  the  whole  is  in  combustion,  the  roasted  ore  is  introduced  at  the 
top  in  alternate  charges  with  charcoal,  till  the  proper  quantity  has  been  introduced. 
The  ore  falls  down  ;  and  whenever  it  comes  opposite  to  the  tuyere  the  slag  begins  to 
flow,  and  the  iron  drops  down  and  collects  at  the  bottom  of  the  hearth  into  the  mass  or 
stuck  ;  and  in  proportion  as  this  mass  increases,  the Jlojts  Hole  for  the  slag  and  the  tuyc^rc 
is  raised  higlier.  When  the  quantity  of  iron  accumulated  in  the  hearth  is  judged  to 
be  sufficient,  the  bellows  are  stopped,  the  scorice  are  raked  ofi^  the  little  brick  wall  is 
taken  down,  and  the  mass  of  iron  is  removed  by  rakes  and  tongs.  This  mass  is  then 
flattened  under  the  hammer  into  a  cake  from  3  to  4  inches  thick,  and  is  cot  into  two 
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lampi,  which  are  submitted  to  B  oev  operalinn  ',  where  It  is  treated  in  a  pccttliar 
re&atrj,  lined  with  chnrcoal  brangiit,  and  eipoaed  to  a  nearly  horizanlal  blast  The 
above  inass  seized  in  the  juwfl  of  puwtrfuL  tongs,  \s  heated  bvfore  (he  tuyere ;  a  por- 
llon  of  the  metal  flows  down  to  the  botiom  of  the  bearih,  loses  its  carbon  in  a  bath 
of  rich  ilags  or  fusL-d  oiides,  and  forms  thereby  a  mass  of  iron  thoroughly  refined. 
The  portion  that  remains  in  the  tongs  furnishes  steel,  which  is  drawn  out  into  bars. 

This  process  is  employed  in  Carnioln  fur  smeltiDg  a  granular  oxide  of  iron.  I'he 
mass  or  thick  amounts  to  from  15  to  20  hundred- v eight  afler  each  operniion  of  34 
hours.  Eight  strongmen  are  required  to  lifl  it  out,  and  to  carry  it  under  a  large  hammer, 
where  it  is  cut  into  pieces  of  about  1  cwt,  each.  These  are  afterwards  refined,  and 
drawn  Into  bars  as  above  described.  These  furnaces  are  now  almost  generally  aban- 
doned on  the  Continent,  in  favour  of  charcoal  high  or  blaitfumace: 

Fig.  1042  represents  a  ichachlo/en  (but  without  [hetuyJre  which  may  be  supposed  to 
be  in  the  usmil  place),  and  is.  like  all  the  cnntmental 
Hauli  Foumeaai,  remarkable  for  the  eiicessive  thickness 
of  its  masonry.  The  charge  is  put  in  at  the  throat,  near 
the  summit  of  the  octagonal  or  square  concavity,  for  they 
are  made  of  both  forms.  At  the  boKom  of  the  hearth 
there  is  a  dam-stone  with  its  plate,  for  permilting  the 
overflow  of  the  slag,  while  it  confines  the  sahjacent  fluid 
metal ;  as  well  as  a  tyrap  stone  with  its  plate,  which  forms 
the  key  to  the  Irant  af  (he  hearth  }  the  boshes  are  a  wide 
fannel,  almost  flat,  to  obstruct  the  easy  descent  of  the 
charges,  whereby  (he  smeUing  wilh  charcoal  would  pro 
ceed  too  rapidly.  The  hotlom  of  Ihe  hearth  la  cm 
Btrocted  of  two  large  stones,  and  the  hinder  part  of  one  1 
great  atone,  called  in  German  riichsUin  (back  stone)  which 
the  French  have  corrupted  into  rutline.  In  other  conn 
Iries  of  the  Continent,  the  boshes  are  frequenlly  a  good 
deal  more  tapered  downwards,  and  Ihe  hearth  is  larger 
than  here  represented.  The  refractory  nature  of  Ihe 
Harti  iron  ores  is  (he  reason  assigned  for  thka   pecu- 

In  Sweden  there  are  blast-furnaces,  tchachlofen,  33  feet  in  lieiKbt,  measured  from 
the  boabes  above  the  line  of  the  hearth,  or  creuiel.  Their  cavity  has  (he  form  of  an 
elongated  ellipse,  whose  small  diameter  is  8  feet  across,  B(  a  height  of  14  feet  above  th» 
bottom  of  tbe  hearth ;  hence,  at  this  part,  the  interior  space  coneliiutes  a  belly  corre- 
sponding with  the  upper  part  of  (he  boshes.  In  other  respects  the  details  of  the  con- 
struction of  tbe  Swedish  furnaces  resemble  the  one  figured  aboie.  ifarcher  relates 
tlial  a  furnace  of  that  kind  whose  height  was  only  30  feet,  in  which  brown  hydrate  of 
iron  {himalilt)-viia  smelted,  yielded  47  percent  in  cast  iron,  at  the  rate  of  5  hundred 
weight  a  day,  or  36  bund  red-weight  one  week  after  another ',  and  thai  In  the  prodoction 
of  100  pounds  of  cast  iron.  HO  poands  of  charcoal  were  consumed.  That  furnace 
was  worked  with  forge  bellows,  mounted  with  leather. 

The  decarburation  of  east  iron  is  merely  a  restoration  of  the  carbon  to  (he  surface 
in  tracing  inversely  the  same  progressive  slep*  as  had  carried  it  into  tbe  in  leriOT  durin|c 
the  tmvlting  of  the  ore.  The  oxygen  of  the  air,  acting  first  at  tiie  surface  of  the 
rasi  metal  npon  (he  carbon  which  it  finds  there,  burns  it  :  fresh  charcoal,  oozing 
from  the  interior,  comes  then  to  occupy  (he  place  of  what  had  been  dissipated  ;  liJI, 
finally,  the  whole  carbon  is  transferred  from  the  centre  to  the  surface,  and  is  there 
converted  into  either  carbonic  acid  ^  or  oxide  of  carbon ;  for  no  direct  experiment 
has  hitherto  proved  which  of  (bese  is  (he  precise  product  of  this  combustion. 

This  diffnsibiliiy  of  carbon  through  the  whole  mass  of  iron  CQHStitutes  a  movemeDt 
hy  means  of  which  cast  iron  may  be  refined  even  without  undergoing  fusion,  as  il 
proved  by  a  mnllitude  of  phenomena.  Every  workman  has  observed  that  steel  toset 
«  portion  of  ila  steely  properties  every  time  it  is  heated  in  contact  with  air. 

On  tbe  above  principle,  cast  iron  may  he  refined  atone  operation.  Three  kinds  of 
iron  are  susceptible  of  (his  continuous  process  : — 1.  Tbe  speckled  cast-iron,  which 
contains  such  a  proportion  of  oxygen  and  carbon  as  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  and 
the  carbon  of  tbe  fuel  may  produce  sufficient  and  complete  saturation,  but  nothing  in 
excess.  3.  The  dark  grey  cast-iron.  3.  The  white  cast-iron.  The  nature  of  the 
crude  metal  reqaires  variations  both  in  the  form  of  thu  furnaces,  and  in  the  mani- 

indeed  malleable  iron  may  be  obtained  directly  from  the  ores  by  one  fusion. 
Thit  mode  of  working  is  practised  in  the  Pyrenees  to  a  considerable  extent.  All  the 
ores  of  iron  are  not  adapted  for  this  operation.  Those  in  which  the  metallic  oxide  ii 
mixed  with  moeh  earthy  matter,  do  not  answer  well',  but  those  ci»npo*ed  of  the  pun 
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black  oxide,  red  oxide,  and  carbonate,  succeed  much  better.  To  extract  the  metal 
from  such  ores,  it  is  sufficient  to  expose  them  to  a  high  temperature,  in  contact  either 
with  charcoal,  or  -with  carbonaceous  gases;  the  metallic  oxide  is  speedily  reduced. 
But  when  several  earths  are  present,  these  tend  continually,  during  the  Titrification 
which  they  suffer,  to  retain  in  their  vitreous  mass  the  unreduced  oxide  of  iron.  Were 
such  earthy  ores,  as  our  ironstones,  to  be  put  into  the  low  furnaces  called  Catalan, 
through  which  the  charges  pass  with  great  rapidity,  and  in  which  the  contact  with 
the  fuel  is  merely  momentary,  there  would  be  found  in  the  crucible  or  hearth  merely 
a  rich  metallic  glass,  instead  of  a  lump  of  metaL 

In  smelting  and  refining  by  a  continuous  operation,  three  different  stages  may  be 
distinguished:  —  1.  The  roasting  of  the  ore  to  expel  the  sulphur^  which  would  be  less 
easily  separated  afterwards.  The  roasting  dissipates  likewise  the  water,  the  carbonic 
acid,  and  any  other  volatile  substances  which  the  minerals  may  contain.  2.  The  de- 
oxidisement  and  reduction  to  metal  by  exposure  to  charcoal  or  carburetted  vapours. 
S.  The  melting,  agglutination,  and  refining  of  the  metal  to  fit  it  for  the  heavy  hammers 
where  it  gets  nerve.  There  are  several  forges  in  which  these  three  operations  seem 
to  be  confounded  into  a  single  one,  because,  although  still  successive,  they  are  prac- 
tised at  one  single  heating  without  interruption.  In  other  forges,  the  processes  are  per- 
formed separately,  or  an  interval  elapses  between  each  stage  of  the  work.  Three 
systems  of  this  kind  are  known  to  exist:—  1.  The  Corsican  method;  2.  The  Catalan 
with  wood  charcoal ;  and,  3.  The  Catalan  with  coke. 

The  furnaces  of  Corsica  are  a  kind  of  semicircular  basins,  16  inches  in  diameter, 
and  6  inches  deep.  These  are  excavated  in  an  area,  or  a  small  elevation  of  masonry, 
8  or  10  feet  long  by  5  or  6  broad,  and  covered  in  with  a  chimney.  This  area  is  quite 
similar  to  that  of  the  ordinary  hearths  of  our  blast-furnaces. 

The  tuyt^re  stands  5  or  6  inches  above  the  basin,  and  has  a  slight  inclination  down- 
wards. In  Corsica,  and  the  whole  portion  of  Italy  adjoining  the  Mediterranean  shores, 
the  iron  ore  is  an  oxide  similar  to  the  specular  ore  of  the  Isle  of  Elba.  This  ore  con- 
tains a  little  water,  some  carbonic  acid,  occasionally  pyrites,  but  in  small  quantity. 
Before  deoxidising  the  ore,  it  is  requisite  to  expel  the  water  and  carbonic  acid  com- 
bined with  the  oxide,  as  well  as  the  sulphur  of  the  pyrites. 

The  operations  of  roasting,  reduction,  fusion,  and  agglutination  are  executed  in  the 
same  furnace.  These  are  indeed  divided  into  two  stages,  but  the  one  is  a  continuation  of 
the  other.  In  the  first,  the  two  primary  operations  are  performed  at  once; — the  reduc- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  roasted  ore  is  begun  at  the  same  time  that  a  portion  of  the  raw  ore 
is  roasted :  these  two  substances  are  afterwards  separated.  In  the  second  stage,  the  de- 
oxidisement  of  the  metal  is  continued,  which  bad  begun  in  the  preceding  stage ;  it  is 
then  melted  and  agglutinated,  so  as  to  form  a  ball  to  be  submitted  to  the  forge- hammer. 

The  roasted  pieces  are  broken  down  to  the  size  of  nuts,  to  make  the  reduction  of 
the  metal  easier.  In  executing  the  first  step,  the  basin  and  area  of  the  furnace  must 
be  lined  with  a  brasque  of  charcoal  dust,  3, 4,  or  even  5  inches  thick :  over  this  bratgng 
a  mound  is  raised  with  lumps  of  charcoal,  very  hard,  and  4  or  5  inches  high.  A 
semicircle  is  framed  round  the  tuyere,  the  inner  radius  of  which  is  5  or  6  inches. 
This  mass  of  charcoal  is  next  surrounded  with  another  pile  of  the  roasted  and  broken 
ores,  which  must  be  covered  with  charcoal  dust  The  whole  is  sustained  with  large 
blocks  of  the  raw  ore,  which  form  externally  a  third  wall. 

These  three  piles  of  charcoal,  with  roasted  and  unroasted  ore,  are  raised  in  three 
successive  beds,  each  7  inches  thick  :  they  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  layer 
ot  charcoal  dust  of  about  an  inch,  which  makes  the  whole  24  inches  high.  This  is 
afterwards  covered  over  with  a  thick  coat  of  pounded  charcoal. 

The  blocks  of  raw  ore  which  compose  the  outward  wall  form  a  slope ;  the  larger 
and  stronger  pieces  are  at  the  bottom,  and  the  smaller  in  the  upper  part  The  large 
blocks  are  sunk  very  firmly  into  the  charcoal  dust,  to  enable  them  better  to  resist  the 
pressure  from  within. 

On  the  bottom  of  the  semicircular  well  formed  within  the  charcoal  lumps,  kindled 
pieces  are  thrown,  and  over  these,  pieces  of  black  charcoal ;  after  which  the  blast  of 
a  water-blowing  machine  (Jrompe)  is  given.  The  tire  is  kept  up  by  constantly  throw- 
ing charcoal  into  the  central  well.  At  the  beginning  of  the  operation  it  is  thrust 
down  with  wooden  rods,  lest  it  should  affect  the  building ;  but  when  the  heat  becomfS 
too  intense  for  the  workmen  to  come  so  near  the  hearth,  a  long  iron  rake  is  employed 
for  the  purpose.  At  the  end  of  about  3  hours,  the  two  processes  of  roasting  and 
reduction  are  commonly  finbhed :  then  the  raw  ore  no  longer  exhales  any  fumes,  and 
the  roasted  ore,  being  softened,  unites  into  lumps  more  or  less  coherent. 

The  workman  now  removes  the  blocks  of  roasted  ore  which  form  the  outer  casing, 
rolls  them  to  the  spot  where  they  are  to  be  broken  into  small  pieces,  and  pulls  down 
the  brasque  (small  charcoal)  which  surrounds  the  mass  of  reduced  ore. 

The  second  operation  is  executed  by  cleaning  the  basin,  removing  the  slags,  cover* 
ing  the  basin  anew  with  2  or  3  brasques  (coats  of  pounded  charcoal),  ani  piling  up  to 
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the  right  and  the  left  two  heaps  of  charcoal  dost.  Into  the  interval  hctween  these 
conical  piles  two  or  three  baskets  of  charcoal  are  cast,  and  on  its  top  some  cakes  of 
the  reduced  crude  metal  being  laid,  the  blast  is  resumed.  The  cakes,  as  they  heat, 
undergo  a  sort  of  liquation,  or  sweating,  by  the  action  of  the  earthy  glasses  on  the 
unreduced  black  oxide  present.  Very  fusible  slags  flow  down  through  the  mass ;  and 
the  iron,  reduced  and  melted,  passes  Anally  through  the  coals,  and  falls  into  the  slag 
basin  below.  To  the  first  parcel  of  cakes  others  are  added  in  succession.  In  pro* 
portion  as  the  slags  proceeding  from  these  run  down,  and  the  melted  iron  falls  to 
the  bottom,  the  thin  slag  is  run  off  by  an  upper  overflow  or  chio  hole,  and  the  reduced 
iron  kept  by  the  beat  in  the  pasty  condition,  remains  in  the  basin  :  all  its  parts  get 
agglutinated,  forming  a  soft  mass,  which  is  removed  by  means  of  a  hooked  pole  in 
order  to  be  forged.  Each  lump  or  bloom  of  malleable  iron  requires  3  hours  and  b  half  * 
for  its  production. 

The  iron  obtained  by  this  process  is  in  general  soft,  very  malleable,  and  but  little 
steely.  In  Corsica  four  workmen  are  employed  at  one  forge.  The  produce  of  their 
labour  is  only  about  4  cwt.  of  iron  from  10  cwt.  of  ore  and  20  of  charcoal,  mingled 
with  wood  of  beech  and  chestnut.  Though  their  ore  contains  on  an  average  65  per 
cent  of  iron,  only  about  40  parts  are  extracted ;  evincing  a  prodigious  waste,  which 
remains  in  the  slags. 

The  difference  between  the  Corsican  and  the  Catalonian  methods  consists  in  the 
latter  roasting  the  ore  at  a  distinct  operation,  and  employing  a  second  one  in  the  re- 
duction, agglutination,  and  refining  of  the  metal.  In  the  Catalonian  forges,  100  pounds 
of  iron  are  obtained  from  300  pounds  of  ore  and  310  pounds  of  charcoal ;  being  a 
produce  of  only  33  per  cent  It  may  be  concluded  that  there  is  a  notable  loss,  since 
the  sparry  iron  ores,  which  are  those  principally  smelted,  contain  on  an  average  from 
54  to  56  per  cent  of  iron.  The  same  ores  smelted  in  the  ordinary  blast  furnace 
produce  about  45  per  cent  of  cast  iron. 

On  the  Continent,  iron  is  frequently  refined  from  the  cast  metal  of  th«  blast  fur- 
naces by  three  operations,  in  three  different  ways.  In  one,  the  pig  being  melted, 
with  aspersion  of  water,  a  cake  is  obtained,  which  is  again  melted  in  order  to  form 
a  second  cake.  This  being  treated  in  the  refinery  fire,  is  then  worked  into  a  blootn. 
In  another  system,  the  pig  iron  is  melted  and  cast  into  plates  :  these  are  melted  anew 
in  order  to  obtain  crude  balls,  which  are  finally  worked  into  blooms.  In  a  third  mode 
of  manufacture,  the  pig-iron  is  melted  and  cast  into  plates,  which  are  roasted,  and 
then  strongly  heated,  to  form  a  bloom. 

The  French  fusible  ores,  such  as  the  silicates  of  iron,  are  very  apt  to  smelt  into 
white  cast  iron.  An  excess  of  fluxes,  light  charcoals,  too  strong  a  blast,  produce  the 
same  results.  A  surcharge  of  ores  which  deranges  the  furnace  and  affords  impure 
slags  mixed  with  much  iron,  too  rapid  a  slope  in  the  boshes,  too  low  a  degree  of  heat, 
and  too  great  condensation  of  the  materials  in  the  upper  part  of  the  furnace ;  all  tend 
also  to  produce  a  white  cast  iron.  In  its  state  of  perfection,  white  cast  iron  has  a 
silver  colour,  and  a  bright  metallic  lustre.  It  is  employed  frequently  in  Germany  for 
the  manufacture  of  steel,  and  is  then  called  steel  floss^  or  lamellar  floss,  a  title  which 
it  still  retains,  though  it  be  hardly  silver  white,  and  has  ceased  to  be  foliated.  Wheu 
its  colour  takes  a  bluish  grey  tinge,  and  its  fracture  appears  striated  or  splintery,  or 
when  it  exhibits  grey  spots,  it  is  then  styled  flower  floss.  In  a  third  species  of  white 
cast  iron  we  observe  still  much  lustre,  but  its  colour  verges  upon  grey,  and  its  texture 
is  variable.  Its  fracture  has  been  sometimes  compared  to  that  of  a  broken  cheese. 
This  variety  occurs  very  frequently.  It  is  a  white  cast  iron,  made  by  a  surcharge  of 
ore  in  the  furnace.  If  the  white  colour  becomes  less  clear  and  turns  bluish,  if  its 
fracture  be  contorted,  and  contains  a  great  many  empty  spaces  or -air-cells,  the  metal 
takes  the  name  of  cavernovs-floss,  or  tender  floss.  The  whitest  metal  cannot  be  em- 
ployed for  casting.  When  the  white  is  mixed  with  the  grey  cast  iron,  it  becomes 
riband  or  trout  cast  iron. 

The  German  refining  forge, — Figs.  1043, 1044,  represent  one  of  the  numerous  refinery 
furnaces  so  common  in  the  Ilartz.  The  example  is  taken  fh)m  the  Mandelholz  works, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Elbingerode.  Fig.  1044  is  an  elevation  of  this  forge.  D  is  the 
refinery  hearth,  provided  with  two  pairs  of  bellows.  Fig.  1043  is  a  vertical  section, 
showing  particularly  the  construction  of  the  crucible  or  hearth  in  the  refinery  forge  d. 
o  is  an  overshot  water  wheel,  which  gives  an  alternate  impulsion  to  the  two  bellows  a  b 
by  means  of  the  revolving  shaft  c,  and  the  cams  or  tappets  dfeg, 

D,  the  hearth,  is  lined  with  cast-iron  plates.  Through  the  pipe  /,  cold  water  may  be 
introduced,  under  the  bottom  plate  w,  in  order  to  keep  down,  when  necessary,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  crucible,  and  facilitate  the  solidification  of  the  loupe  or  bloom.  An  ori- 
fice n,figs,  1043,  1044,  called  the  ckio  (floss  hole),  allows  the  melted  sla^  or  cinder  to 
flow  off  from  the  surface  of  the  melted  metal.  A  copper  pipe  or  nose  piece  conducts 
the  blast  of  both  bellows  into  the  hearth,  as  shown  at  b  x^fig.  1044. 
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The  sabstiDce  subjected  to  this  mode  of  refinery  is  a  grej  earbonaceom  cast  mm, 
flrom  the  works  of  Rothehiitte.     The  hearth  d,  being  filled  and  heaped  OTer  with  hTe 


charcoal,  upon  the  side  oppoaite  to  the  tuyere  x.figs.  1043,  1044,  long  pigs  of  cast  iron 
are  laid  with  their  ends  sloping  downwards,  and  are  drawn  forwards  saccessively  into 
the  hearth  by  a  hooked  poker,  so  that  the  extremity  of  each  may  be  plunged  into 
the  middle  of  the  fire,  at  a  distance  of  6  or  8  inches  from  the  mouth  of  the  tuy^. 
The  workman  proceeds  in  this  way  till  he  has  melted  enough  of  metal  to  form  ^iompe. 
The  cast  iron,  on  melting,  falls  down  in  drops  to  the  bottom  of  the  hearth ;  being 
covered  by  the  fused  slags,  or  vitreous  matters  more  or  less  loaded  with  oxide  of  iron. 
After  running  them  off  by  the  orifice  it,  he  then  wftrks  the  cast  iron  by  powerful  stir- 
ring with  an  iron  rake  (ringard),  till  it  is  converted  into  a  mass  of  a  pasty  consistence. 

During  this  operation,  a  portion  of  the  carbon  contained  in  the  cast  iron  combines 
with  the  atmospherical  oxygen  supplied  by  the  bellows,  and  passes  off  in  the  form  ci 
carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  acid.  When  the  lump  is  coagulated  sufliciently,  the 
workman  turns  it  over  in  the  hearth,  then  increases  the  heat  so  as  to  melt  it  aihresh, 
meanwhile  exposing  it  all  round  to  the  blast,  in  order  to  consume  the  remainder  of 
the  carbon,  that  is,  till  the  iron  has  become  ductile,  or  refined.  If  one  fusion  should 
prove  inadequate  to  this  effect,  two  are  given.  Before  the  conclusion,  the  workman 
runs  off  a  second  stratum  of  vitreous  slag,  but  at  a  higher  level,  so  that  some  of  it  may 
remain  upon  the  metal. 

The  weight  of  such  a  loupe  or  bloom  is  about  2  cwts.,  being  the  product  of  2  cwta 
and  ^  of  pig  iron  ;  the  loss  of  weight  is  therefore  about  26  per  cent  149  pounds  of 
charcoal  are  consumed  for  every  100  pounds  of  bar  iron  obtained.  The  whole  ope- 
ration lasts  about  5  hours.  The  bellows  are  stopped  as  soon  as  the  bloom  is  ready  ; 
this  is  immediately  transferred  to  a  forge  hammer,  the  cast-iron  he^d  of  which 
weighs  8  or  9  cwts.  The  bloom  is  greatly  condensed  thereby,  and  discharges  a 
considerable  quantity  of  semi-fluid  cinder.  The  lump  is  then  divided  by  the  hammer 
and  a  chisel  into  4  or  6  pieces,  which  are  re-heated,  one  after  another,  in  the  same 
refinery  fire,  in  order  to  be  forged  into  bars,  whilst  another  pig  of  cast  iron  is  laid  in 
its  place,  to  prepare  for  the  formation  of  a  new  bloom.  The  above  process  is  called 
by  the  Germans  klump-frisckeny  or  lump  refining.  It  differs  from  the  durchbrtch- 
frvtchen,  because  in  the  latter  the  lump  is  not  turned  over  in  mass,  but  is  broken, 
and  exposed  in  separate  pieces  successively  to  the  refining  power  of  the  blast  near  the 
tuydre.  The  French  call  this  affinage  par  portions ;  it  is  much  lighter  work  than  the  other. 

The  quality  of  the  iron  is  tried  in  various  ways ;  as,  first,  by  raising  a  bar  by  one 
end,  with  the  two  hands  over  one's  head,  and  bringing  it  forcibly  down  to  strike 
across  a  narrow  anvil  at  its  centre  of  percussion,  or  one-third  from  the  other  extre- 
mity of  the  bar ;  after  which  it  may  be  bent  backwards  and  forwards  at  the  place  of 
percussion  several  times ;  2,  a  heavy  bar  may  be  laid  obliquely  over  props  near  its 
end,  and  struck  strongly  with  a  hammer  with  a  narrow  pane,  so  as  to  curve  it  in  op- 
posite directions  ;  or  while  heated  to  redness,  they  may  be  kneaded  backwards  and 
forwards  at  the  same  spot,  on  the  edge  of  the  anvil.  This  is  a  severe  trial,  which  the 
hoop  L,  Swedish  iron,  bears  surprisingly,  emitting  as  it  is  hammered  a  phosphoric 
odour,  peculiar  to  it  and  to  the  bar  iron  of  Ulverstone,  which  also  resembles  it  in  fur- 
nishing a  good  steel.  The  forging  of  a  horse-shoe  is  reckoned  a  good  criterion  of  the 
quality  of  iron.  Its  freedom  from  flaws  is  detected  by  the  above  modes ;  and  its 
linear  strength  may  be  determined  by  suspending  a  scale  to  the  lower  end  of  a  hard- 
drawn  wire,  of  a  given  sise,  and  adding  weights  till  the  wire  breaks.  The  treatises 
of  Barlow,  Tredgold,  Hodgkinson,  and  Fairbaim  may  be  consulted  with  advantage 
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on  the  methods  of  proving  the  strength  of  different  kinds  of  iron,  in  a  great  variety  of 
circumstances. 

Dry  assay  of  iron  ores.  —  The  object  of  a  dry  assay  of  an  iron  ore  is  to  ascertain 
by  an  experiment  on  a  small  scale  the  amount  of  iron  which  the  ore  should  yield 
when  smelted  on  the  large  scale  in  the  blast  furnace.  For  this  purpose  the  metal 
roust  be  deoxidised,  and  such  a  temperature  produced  as  to  melt  the  metal  and  the 
earths  associated  with  it  in  the  ore,  so  that  the  former  may  be  obtained  in  a  dense 
button  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  and  the  latter  in  a  lighter  glass  or  slag  above  it. 
Such  a  temperature  can  only  be  obtained  in  a  wind  furnace  connected  with  a  chimney 
at  least  30  feet  in  height,  and  when  made  expressly  for  assaying  the  famace,  is  gene- 
rally built  of  such  a  size  that  four  assays  may  be  made  at  the  same  time,  viz.  about 
14  inches  square,  and  2  feet  in  depth  from  the  under  side  of  the  cover  to  the  moveable 
bars  of  iron  which  form  the  grate.  In  order  that  the  substances  associated  with  the 
iron  in  the  ore  should  form  a  fusible  compound,  it  is  usually  requisite  to  add  a  flux, 
the  nature  of  which  will  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  ore  under  examination. 
Berthier  divides  iron  ores  into  five  classes :  1.  The  almost  pure  oxides,  such  as  the 
magnetic  oxide^  oUgistic  iron,  and  the  hamatites;  2.  Ores  containing  silica,  but  free  or 
nearly  so  from  any  other  admixture  ;  3.  Ores  containing  silica  and  various  bases,  but 
little  or  no  lime  ;  4.  Ores  containing  one  or  more  basest,  such  as  Ume^  magnesia^  aluminuy 
oxide  of  manganese^  oxide  of  titanium,  oxide  of  tantalum^  oxide  of  chromium,  or  oxide  oj 
tungsten,  but  little  or  no  silica ;  5.  Ores  containing  silica,  lime,  and  another  base,  and 
which  are  fusible  alone.  Ores  of  the  first  class  may  be  reduced  without  any  flux, 
but  it  is  always  better  to  employ  one,  as  it  greatly  facilitates  the  formation  of  the 
button  ;  borax  may  be  used,  or,  better,  a  fusible  earthy  silicate,  such  as  ordinary  flint 
glass.  Ores  of  the  second  class  require  some  base  to  serve  as  a  flux,  such  as  carbonate 
of  soda,  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  clay,  or  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  dolomite : 
ores  of  the  third  class  are  mixed  with  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  proportion  of  from  one- 
half  to  three- fourths  of  the  weight  of  the  foreign  matter  present  in  the  ore.  Ore8X)f 
the  fourth  class  require  as  a  flux  silica  in  the  form  of  pounded  quartz,  and  generally 
also  some  lime ;  the  manganesian  spathic  ores  which  belong  to  this  class  may  be 
assayed  with  the  addition  of  silica  alone,  but  the  magnesian  spathic  ores  require  lime. 
Ores  of  the  fifth  class  require  no  flux. 

Method  of  conducting  tfie  assay.  —  One  hundred  grains  of  the  ore  finely  pulverised 
and  passed  through  a  silk  sieve  are  well  mixed  with  the  flux,  and  the  mixture  intro- 
duced into  the  smooth  concavity  made  in  the  centre  of  a  crucible  that  has  been  lined 
with  charcoal ;  the  lining  of  the  crucible  is  eflfected  by  partially  filling  it  with  coarsely 
powdered  and  slightly  damped  charcoal  or  brasque,  which  is  then  rammed  into  a 
solid  form  by  the  use  of  a  light  wooden  pestle.  The  mingled  ore  and  flux  must  be 
covered  with  charcoal.  The  crucible  thus  filled  is  closed  with  an  earthen  lid  luted 
on  with  fire  clay ;  and  it  is  then  set  on  its  base  in  the  air  furnace.  The  heat  should 
be  very  slowly  raised,  the  damper  remaining  closed  during  the  first  half-hour.  In 
this  way  the  water  of  the  damp  charcoal  exhales  slowly,  and  the  deoxidation  of  the 
ore  is  completed  before  the  fusion  begins :  if  the  heat  were  too  high  at  first  the  luting 
would  probably  split,  and  moreover,  the  slag  formed  would  dissolve  some  oxide  of 
iron,  which  would  be  lost  to  the  button,  and  thus  give  an  erroneous  result  After 
half  an  hour  the  damper  is  gradually  opened,  and  the  furnace  being  filled  with  fresh 
coke,  the  temperature  is  raised  progressively  to  a  white  heat,  at  which  pitch  it  must 
be  maintained  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  the  damper  is  then  closed  and  the  furnace  is 
allowed  to  cool.  As  soon  as  the  temperature  is  sufficiently  reduced,  the  crucible  is 
removed  and  opened  over  a  sheet  of  brown  paper ;  the  brasque  is  carefully  removed, 
and  the  button  of  cast  iron  taken  out  and  weighed.  If  the  experiment  has  been 
entirely  successful  the  iron  will  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  in  a  small 
rounded  button,  and  the  slag  will  be  entirely  free  from  any  adhering  metallic  globules, 
and  will  resemble  in  appearance  green  bottle  glass  ;  should,  however,  the  slag  contain 
small  metallic  particles,  the  experiment  fs  not  necessarily  a  failure,  as  they  may 
generally  be  recovered  by  washing  and  the  magnet.  But  if  on  breaking  the  crucible, 
the  reduced  metal  should  be  found  in  a  partially  melted  state  and  not  collected  into  a 
distinct  mass,  it  indicates  either  too  low  a  temperature  or  an  improper  selection  of 
fluxes,  and  the  experiment  must  be  repeated.  The  iron  obtained  is  not  chemically 
pure,  but  contains  carbon,  and  if  the  ore  is  manganiferous,  manganese ;  the  result  is 
therefore  somewhat  too  high,  though  indicating  with  sufficient  exactness  for  all  manu- 
facturing purposes  the  richness  of  the  ore  assayed. 

Humid  ashay  of  iron  ores.  —  The  quantitative  determination  of  the  various  sub- 
stances that  occur  in  iron  ores,  demands  on  the  part  of  the  operator  a  considerable 
amoant  of  skill  and  patience,  and  can  only  be  profitably  undertaken  by  those  who 
have  acquired  in  the  laboratory  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  analytical  operations. 
As,  however,  much  attention  has  of  late  years  been  bestowed  on  the  composition  of 
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iron  ores,  and  as  certain  elements,  yiz.  manganese,  eulphur,  and  pko^pkormM,  are 
frequently  present,  which  very  considerably  affect  their  commercial  Talue,  we  deem 
it  right  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  operations  to  be  performed  in  order  to  arrive 
at  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  an  ore. 

Taking  for  illustration  a  specimen  of  the  most  complicated  eompoaitioay  the 
substances  besides  iron  to  be  looked  for,  and  estimated,  are  water  (jhjfgrotcopic  and 
combined),  organic  matter,  sulphur  (as  sulphuric  acid,  and  as  bisulphuie  of  iron'),pkos' 
phoric  acid,  carbonic  acid,  silicic  acid,  oxide  of  manganese,  alumina^  lime^  and  aiMalies; 
lead,  tin,  copper,  and  arsenic,  are  also  occasionally  met  with ;  these  metals  are  sought 
for  when  a  suspicion  of  their  presence  is  entertained  by  a  special  operation  on  a  la^ 
quantity  of  ore. 

Too  great  care  cannot  be  bestowed  on  the  sampling  of  ores  intended  for  analysis ; 
to  expend  so  much  time  and  labour  on  an  isolated  specimen  (unless  for  a  special 
object)  is  worse  than  useless ;  the  sample  operated  upon  should  be  selected  from  a 
large  heap,  which  should  be  thoroughly  gone  over,  and  several  dozen  pieces  taken  fitim 
different  parts  ;  these  should  be  coarsely  powdered  and  mixed,  and  about  half  a  pound 
taken  from  the  mass  should  be  preserved  in  a  well  corked  bottle  for  examination. 

1.  Determination  of  uniter  {hygroscopic  and  combined),  —  About  50  grains  of  the 
ore  are  dried  in  the  water  oven  till  no  further  loss  of  weight  is  experienced ;  the  loss 
indicates  the  hygroscopic  water  ;  the  residue  is  introduced  into  a  tube  of  hard  glass, 
to  which  is  adapted  a  weighed  tube  containing  chloride  of  calcium ;  the  powder  \s 
then  gradually  raised  to  a  low  red  heat,  the  combined  water  is  thereby  expelled,  and 
its  amount  determined  by  the  increase  in  weight  of  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube. 
Some  ores  (the  hydrated  hsematites)  contain  as  much  as  1 2  per  cent,  of  combined  water. 

2.  Sulphuric  acid  and  sulphur,  —  From  30  to  50  grains  of  the  ore  are  digested  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  filtered  and  washed.  The  filtrate,  concentrated  if  necessary  by 
evaporation,  is  precipitated  by  great  excess  of  chloride  of  barium.  Every  100  parts 
of  the  sulphate  of  baryta  produced  indicate  34-37  parts  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  in- 
soluble residue  on  the  filter  is  fused  in  a  gold  crucible  with  nitre  and  carbonate  of 
soda,  the  fused  mass  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporated  to  dryness,  mois- 
tened with  strong  acid,  diluted  and  filtered ;  from  the  filtrate  the  sulphuric  acid  is 
precipitated  as  sulphate  of  baryta,  every  100  parts  of  which  indicate  13*748  parts  of 
sulphur,  and  25'48  parts  of  bisulphide  of  iron. 

In  the  analysis  of  hsematites  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  perchloride  of  iron 
is  partially  reduced  when  boiled  with  finely  divided  iron  pyrites  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  sulphuric  acid  being  formed. — Dick. 

Phosphoric  acid.  —  From  60  to  75  grains  of  the  ore  are  digested  with  hydrochloric 
acid  and  filtered ;  the  clear  solution,  which  should  not  be  too  acid,  is  boiled  with 
sulphite  of  ammonia,  added  gradually  in  small  quantities  till  it  either  becomes  colour- 
less, or  acquires  a  pale  green  colour,  indicating  that  the  peroxide  of  iron  originally 
present  has  been  reduced  to  protoxide ;  the  solution  is  nearly  neutralised  with  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  excess  of  acetate  of  ammonia  added,  and  the  liquid  boiled ;  strong 
solution  of  perchloride  of  iron  is  then  added  drop  by  drop,  until  the  precipitate  which 
ibrms  has  a  distinct  red  colour ;  this  precipitate,  which  contains  all  the  phosphoric  acid 
originally  present  in  the  ore,  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  and  redissolved  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  tartaric  acid  added,  and  then  ammonia.  From  this  ammoniacal  solution, 
the  phosphoric  acid  is  finally  precipitated  as  ammonio-phosphate  of  magnesia,  by  the 
addition  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  ammonia.  The  pre- 
cipitate is  allowed  24  hours  to  subside,  it  is  then  collected  on  a  filter,  and  if  it  has  a 
yellow  colour,  which  is  almost  invariably  the  case,  it  is  redissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  more  tartaric  acid  being  added,  it  is  again  precipitated  by  ammonia:  100  parts  of 
the  ignited  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia  correspond  to  64*3  parts  of  phosphoric  acid. 

Alkalies.  —  It  was  ascertained  by  Mr.  Dick,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  alkali 
present  in  an  iron  ore  are  contained  in  that  portion  which  is  insoluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  residue  from  about  50*  grains  of  the  ore  is  placed  in  a  platinum 
capsule,  moistened  with  ammonia,  and  exposed  for  several  hours  to  the  action  of 
hydrofluoric  acid  gas  in  a  closed  leaden  dish  ;  it  may  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  ope- 
ration if  much  silica  is  present ;  it  is  then  slowly  heated  to  dull  redness,  and  dis- 
solved in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  ;  the  solution  is  mixed  with  excess  of  baryta  water 
and  filtered  ;  the  excess  of  baryta  is  removed  by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  the  so- 
lution is  evaporated  to  dryness  and  ignited  ;  the  residue  is  redissolved  in  a  little  hot 
water,  and  a  few  drops  of  oxalate  of  ammonia  added.  If  no  precipitate  or  cloudiness 
occurs,  it  may  be  once  more  evaporated  to  dryness  and  gently  ignited:  the  residue 
is  chloride  of  potassium,  100  parts  of  which  indicate  63  parts  of  potash.  Should 
oxalate  of  ammonia  have  occasioned  a  precipitate,  it  must  be  filtered  off,  and  the 
clear  liquid  evaporated.  The  search  for  potash  is  troublesome  and  lengthy  ;  it  may 
be  altogether  omitted  in  a  technical  analysis. 
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Determination  of  the  remaining  constituents.  —  25  or  30  grains  of  the  finely  powdered 
ore  are  digested  for  about  half  an  hour  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  diluted  with 
boiling  distilled  water  and  filtered.  The  residue  on  the  filter  being  thoroughly  washed, 
the  solution  is  peroxidised,  if  necessary,  by  the  addition  of  chlorate  of  potash,  nearly 
neutralised  by  ammonia,  boiled  with  excess  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  and  rapidly 
filtered  while  hot ;  the  filtrate  (which  should  be  colourless)  together  with  the  wash- 
ings, is  received  in  a  fiask,  ammonia  is  added,  and  then  a  few  drops  of  bromine,  and 
the  flask  closed  with  a  cork.  In  a  few  minutes,  if  manganese  be  present,  the  liquid 
acquires  a  dark  colour  ;  it  is  allowed  to  remain  at  rest  for  24  hours,  then  warmed, 
and  rapidly  filtered  and  washed  ;  the  brown  substance  on  the  filter  is  bydrated  oxide 
of  manganese:  it  loses  its  water  by  ignition,  and  then  becomes  Mn'  O*,  100  parts  of 
which  correspond  to  93  parts  of  protoxide. 

The  liquid  filtered  from  the  manganese  contains  the  lime  and  magnesia ;  the  former 
is  precipitated  by  oxalate  of  ammonia,  and  the  oxalate  of  lime  formed  converted  by 
ignition  into  carbonate,  in  which  state  It  is  either  weighed,  having  been  previously 
evaporated  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  or  it  is  converted  into  sulphate  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  evaporation,  and  ignition.  The  lime  being 
separated,  the  magnesia  is  thrown  down  as  ammonio-magnesian  phosphate  by  phos- 
phate of  soda  and  ammonia,  and  after  standing  for  24  hours  it  is  collected  on  a  filter, 
washed  with  cold  ammonia  water,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed  ;  100  parts  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  correspond  to  56*0  of  lime;  100  parts  of  sulphate  of  lime  to  40*1  of 
lime,  and  100  parrs  of  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia  to  35*7  of  magnesia. 
.  The  red  precipitate  collected  on  the  filter  after  the  boiling  with  acetate  of  am- 
monia, consists  of  the  basic  acetates  of  iron  and  alumina,  together  with  the  phospfioric 
acid.  It  is  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  boiled  in  a 
silver  or  platinum  basin  with  considerable  excess  of  pure  caustic  potash ;  the  alumina 
(with  the  phosphoric  acid)  is  hereby  dissolved,  the  insoluble  portion  is  allowed  to 
subside,  and  the  clear  liquid  is  then  decanted,  after  which  the  residue  is  thrown  on  a 
filter  and  washed  ;  the  filtrate  and  washings  are  supersaturated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  nearly  neutralised  with  ammonia,  and  the  alumina  finally  precipitated  by  car- 
bonate of  ammonia.  From  the  weight  of  the  ignited  precipitate,  the  corresponding 
amount  of  phosphoric  acid  determined  by  a  separate  operation  is  to  be  deducted,  the 
remainder  is  calculated  as  alumina.  The  residue  left  after  digesting  the  ore  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  consists  principally  of  silica,  but  it  may  also  contain  alumina,  per- 
oxide of  iron,  lime,  magnesia,  and  potash.  For  practical  purposes  it  is  rarely  necessary 
to  submit  it  to  minute  examination ;  should  such  be  desired,  it  most  be  dried,  ignited, 
and  weighed,  then  fused  in  a  platinum  crucible  with  four  times  its  weight  of  mixed 
alkaline  carbonates,  the  fused  mass  dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  the  residue  moistened  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  after  stand- 
ing at  rest  for  some  hours,  digested  with  hot  water,  filtered,  and  the  silica  on  the  filter 
ignited  and  weighed.  The  alumina,  lime,  oxide  of  iron,  and  magnesia  in  the  filtrate  are 
separated  from  each  other  according  to  the  instructions  given  above  ;  the  potash  is  esti- 
mated by  a  distinct  process. 

Carbonic  acid. —  This  acid,  which  constitutes  a  considerable  part  of  the  weight  of 
that  large  and  important  class  of  ores  the  clay  ironstones,  is  estimated  by  noting  thj) 
loss  sustained  after  adding  to  a  weighed  portion  of  the  ore  sulphuric  acid,  and  thus 
evolving  the  gas;  or  more  roughly,  by  the  loss  sustained  in  the  entire  analysis. 
Another  method  is  to  fuse  20  or  25  grains  of  the  ore  with  60  or  80  grains  of  dry 
borax,  and  noting  the  loss,  which  consists  of  water  and  carbonic  acid  ;  by  deducting 
the  water  obtained  in  a  previous  experiment,  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is  ob- 
tained. This  method,  however,  can  scarcely  be  recommended,  on  account  of  the  cor- 
rosion of  the  crucible,  though  the  results  are  very  accurate. 

Determination  of  the  iron. — This  is  performed  on  a  separate  portion  of  the  ore, 
either  by  the  volumetric  method  of  Marguerite,  or  by  that  of  Dr.  Penny  :  both  give 
very  exact  results.  Marguerite*8  method  is  based  on  the  reciprocal  action  of  the 
salts  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  permanganate  of  potash,  whereby  a  quantity  of  the 
latter  is  decomposed  exactly  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  iron.  The  ore 
(about  10  or  15  grains)  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  metal  brought  to 
the  minimum  of  oxidation  by  treating  the  solution  with  sulphite  of  soda  (or  better, 
sulphite  of  ammonia),  and  boiling  to  expel  the  excess  of  snlphurons  acid ;  the  solution 
of  permanganate  of  potash  is  then  cautiously  added  drop  by  drop,  until  the  pink 
colour  appears,  and  the  number  of  divisions  of  the  burette  required  for  the  purpose 
accurately  noted.  The  solution  should  be  considerably  diluted,  and  there  must  be  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  free  acid  present  to  keep  in  solution  the  peroxide  of  iron  formed 
and  also  the  oxide  of  manganese.  The  whole  of  the  iron  must  be  at  the  minimum 
of  oxidation,  and  the  excess  of  sulphurous  acid  must  be  completely  expelled ;  if 
the  latter  precaution  be  neglected  an  erroneous  result  will  be  obtained,  as  the  sal- 
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pbnroiu  acid  will  itself  take  oxygen  from  tbe  pennanganic  acid,  and  tbot  reaet  in 
the  same  manner  as  iron. 

To  prepare  the  permanganate  of  potash,  7  parts  of  chlorate  of  potasss,  10  parts  of 
hydrate  of  potassa,  and  8  parts  of  peroxide  of  manganese  are  intimatelj  mixed.    The 
manganese  must  be  in  the  finest  possible  powder,  and  the  potash  haTing  been  dis- 
solve in  water,  is  mixed  with  the  other  substances,  dried,  and  the  whole  heated  to 
very  dull  redness  for  an  hour.  The  fused  mass  is  digested  with  water,  so  as  to  obtain 
as  concentrated  a  solution  as  possible,  and  dilute  nitric  acid  added  till  the  colour 
becomes  of  a  beautiful  violet ;  it  is  afterwards  filtered  through  asbestos.    The  solution 
must  be  defended  from  the  contact  of  organic  matter,  and  kept  in  a  giasa  stoppered 
bottle.     If  the  solution  be  evaporated  it  yields  beautiful  red  acicular  crystals  :  it  is 
better  to  employ  the  crystals  in  the  preparation  of  the  test  liquor,  as  the  solution  keeps 
much  better  when  no  manganate  is  present.     To  prepare  the  normal  or  test  liquor, 
a  certain  quantity,  say  15  grains,  of  piano-forte  wire  are  dissolved  in  pure  hydro- 
chloric acid ;  after  the  disengagement  of  hydrogen  has  ceased,  and  the  solution  is 
complete,  the  liquor  is  diluted  with  about  a  pint  of  water,  and  accurately  divided  by 
measurement  into  two  equal  parts,  the  number  of  burette  divisions  of  the  solution  of 
permanganate  required  to  produce  in  each  the  pink  colour  is  accurately  noted ;  and 
this  number  is  then  employed  to  reduce  into  weight  the  result  of  the  analysis  of  an 
ore.     A  useful  normal  liquor  is  made  by  dissolving  100  grains  of  the  crystallised 
permanganate  in  10,000  grains  of  water. 

Penny's  method  is  based  on  the  reciprocal  action  of  chromic  acid  and  protoxide  of 
iron,  whereby  a  transference  of  oxygen  takes  place,  the  protoxide  of  iron  becoming 
converted  into  peroxide,  and  the  chromic  acid  into  sesquioxide  of  chromium.  The 
process  is  conducted  as  follows  :  —  A  convenient  quantity  of  the  specimen  is  reduced 
to  coarse  powder,  and  one  half  at  least  of  this  is  still  further  pulverised  until  it  is  no 
longer  gritty  Ix^tween  the  fingers.  The  test  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  is  next 
prepared:  44*4  grains  of  this  salt  in  fine  powder  are  weighed  out,  and  put  into  a 
burette  graduated  into  100  equal  parts,  and  warm  distilled  water  is  afterwards  poured 
in  until  the  instrument  is  filled  to  0.  The  palm  of  the  hand  is  then  securely  placed 
on  the  top,  and  the  contents  agitated  by  repeatedly  inverting  the  instrument  until  the 
salt  is  dissolved  and  the  solution  rendered  of  uniform  density  throughout  Each  divi- 
sion of  the  solution  thus  prepared  contains  0-444  grains  of  bichromate,  which  Dr. 
Penny  ascertained  to  correspond  to  half  a  grain  of  metallic  iron.  The  bichromate 
must  be  pure,  and  should  be  thoroughly  dried  by  being  heated  to  incipient  fusion. 
100  grains  of  the  pulverised  iron-stone  are  now  introduced  into  a  Florence  fiiask  with 
1^  oz.  by  measure  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  and  ^  oz.  of  distilled  water.  Heat  is 
cautiously  applied,  and  the  mixture  occasionally  agitated  until  the  eflfervescence 
caused  by  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid  ceases,  the  heat  is  then  increased,  and  the  mix- 
ture made  to  boil,  and  kept  at  moderate  ebullition  for  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  About  6  oz.  of  water  are  next  added  and  mixed  with  the  contents  of  the  flask, 
and  the  whole  filtered  into  an  evaporating  basin.  The  flask  is  rinsed  several  times 
with  water,  to  remove  all  adhering  solution,  and  the  residue  on  the  filter  is  well  washed. 
Several  small  portions  of  a  weak  solution  of  red  prussiate  of  potash  (containing  1 
part  of  salt  to  40  water)  are  now  dropped  upon  a  white  porcelain  slab,  which  is 
conveniently  placed  for  testing  the  solution  in  the  basin  during  the  next  operation. 
The  prepared  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  in  the  burette  is  then  added  very 
cautiously  to  the  solution  of  iron,  which  must  be  repeatedly  stirred,  and  as  soon  as  it 
assumes  a  dark  greenish  shade  it  should  be  occasionally  tested  with  the  red  prussiate 
of  potash.  This  may  be  easily  done  by  taking  out  a  small  quantity  on  the  end  of  a  glass 
rod,  and  mixing  it  xrith  a  drop  of  the  solution  on  the  porcelain  slab.  When  it  is  noticed 
that  the  last  drop  communicates  a  distinct  blue  tinpc,  the  operation  is  terminated  ;  the 
burette  is  allowed  to  drain  for  a  few  minutes,  and  the  number  of  divisions  of  the  test 
liquor  consumed  read  off.  This  number  multiplied  by  2  gives  the  amount  of  iron 
jKT  cent  The  necessary  calculation  for  ascertaining  the  corresponding  quantity  of 
protoxide  is  obvious.  If  the  specimen  should  contain  iron  in  the  form  of  peroxide, 
the  hydrochloric  solution  is  deoxidised  as  before  by  sulphite  of  ammonia.  The  pre- 
sence of  peroxide  of  iron  in  an  ore  is  easily  detected  by  dissolving  30  or  40  grains  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  diluting  with  water,  and  testing  a  portion  of  the  solution  with  sul- 
phoci/anide  of  potassium.  If  a  decided  blood-red  colour  is  produced,  peroxide  of  iron 
is  present  If  it  be  desired  to  ascertain  the  relative  proportions  of  peroxide  and 
protoxide  of  iron  in  an  ore,  two  operations  must  be  performed :  one  on  a  quantity  of 
the  ore  that  has  been  dissolved  in  hydrochoric  acid  in  a  stout  stoppered  bottle  ;  and 
another  on  a  second  quantity  that  has  been  dissolved  as  usual,  and  then  deoxidised  by 
sulphite  of  ammonia  or  by  metallic  zinc.  It  is  advisable  to  employ  the  solution  <*f 
bichromate  much  weaker  than  proposed  by  Dr.  Penny,  and  to  employ  a  burette 
graduated  to  cubic  millimetres.  A  good  strength  is  1  grain  of  metallic  irouaeio 
cubic  centimetres  of  bichromate. 
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MetaUprecipituble  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  from  the  hydrochloric  solution, — A  weighed 
portion  of  the  ore  varying  from  200  to  2000  grains  is  digested  for  a  considerable  time 
in  hydrochloric  acid:  the  solution  is  filtered  off;  the  iron  in  the  filtrate  reduced  when 
necessary  by  sulphite  of  ammonia,  and  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  passed  through 
it.  A  small  quantity  of  sulphur  which  is  always  suspended  is  collected  on  a  filter  and 
thoroughly  washed ;  it  is  then  incinerated  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible.  The 
residue  (if  any)  is  mixed  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  heated  upon  charcoal  before  the 
blowpipe :  any  globules  of  metal  that  may  be  obtained  are  dissolved  and  tested. 

Analysis  of  pig  iron, — The  most  important  constituents  to  be  determined  are  carbon 
(combined  and  uncombined),  silicon,  sulphur,  phosphorus;  those  of  less  consequence, 
or  of  more  rare  occurrence,  are  manganese,  arsenic,  copper,  zinc,  chromium^  titanium, 
cobalt,  nickel,  tin,  aluminum,  calcium,  magnesium,  and  the  metals  of  the  alkalies. 

1.  Determination  of  the  total  amount  of  carbon About   100  grains  of  the  iron  in 

small  pieces  are  digested,  at  a  moderate  temperature,  in  6'OZ.  measures  of  a  solution 
formed  by  dissolving  6  oz.  of  crystallised  sulphate  of  copper,  and  4  oz.  of  coinmou 
salt  in  20  oz.  of  water  and  2  oz.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  The  action  is 
allowed  to  proceed  until  all,  or  nearly  all  the  iron  is  dissolved.  Carbon  and  copper 
are  left  insoluble  ;  these  are  collected  on  a  filter,  and  washed  first  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  (to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  sub-chloride  of  copper),  then  with  water, 
then  with  dilute  caustic  potash,  aud  finally  with  boiling  water.  The  mixed  carbon 
and  copper  are  dried  on  the  filter,  from  which  they  are  easily  removed  by  a  knife 
blade,  and  are  mixed  with  oxide  of  copper,  and  burned  in  a  combustion  tube  in  the 
usual  way,  with  a  current  of  air,  or,  still  better,  of  oxygen.  The  carbonic  acid  is  col- 
lected in  Liebig's  apparatus,  from  which  the  amount  of  carbon  is  calculated. 

2.  Graphite,  or  uncombined  carbon. — A  weighed  portion  of  the  finely  divided  iron 
(filings  or  borings  may  be  used)  is  digested  with  moderately  strong  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  combined  carbon  is  evolved  in  combination  with  hydrogen,  while  the 
graphite  is  left  undissolved  It  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  and  then  boiled 
with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  sp.  gr.  1*27,  in  a  silver  dish ;  the  silica  which 
existed  in  the  iron  in  the  form  of  silicon  is  hereby  dissolved ;  the  clear  caustic  solu- 
tion is  drawn  off  by  a  pipe  or  syphon,  and  the  black  residue  repeatedly  washed  ;  it 
is  dried  at  as  high  a  temperature  as  it  will  bear,  and  weighed ;  it  is  then  heated  to 
redness  in  a  current  of  air,  until  the  whole  of  the  carbon  is  burnt  off.  A  reddish  re- 
sidue generally  remains,  which  is  weighed,  and  the  weight  deducted  from  that  of 
original  black  residue,  the  difference  gives  the  amount  of  graphite. 

3.  Silicon — The  amount  of  this  element  is  determined  by  evaporating  to  dryness 
a  hydrochloric  solution  of  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  metal  :  the  dry  residue  is  re« 
digested  with  hydrochloric  acid,  diluted  with  water,  boiled  and  filtered  ;  the  insoluble 
matter  on  the  filter  is  washed,  dried  and  ignited,  until  the  whole  of  the  carbon  is 
boiled  off;  it  is  then  weighed,  after  which,  it  is  digested  with  solution  of  potash,  and 
the  residue,  if  any,  washed,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed:  the  difference  between  the  two 
weights  gives  the  amount  of  silicic  acid,  100  parts  of  which  indicate  47  ports  of  silicon. 

Phosphorus, — A  weighed  portion  of  the  metal  is  digested  in  nitro-hydrochloric  acid, 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  re-digested  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  solution 
is  treated  precisely  as  recommended  for  the  determination  of  phosphoric  acid  in  ores ) 
every  100  parts  of  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia  indicate  28*56  parts  of  phosphorus. 

Sulphur. — In  grey  iron  this  element  is  very  conveniently  and  accurately  estimated 
by  allowing  the  gas  evolved  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  a  weighed  quantity 
(about  100  grains)  of  the  metal,  in  filings  or  borings,  to  pass  slowly  through  a  solution 
of  acetate  of  lead  acidified  by  acetic  acid  :  the  sulphur,  the  whole  of  which  takes  the 
form  of  sulphr»7etted  hydrogen,  enters  into  combination  with  the  lead,  forming  a  black 
precipitate  of  sulphide  of  lead,  which  is  collected,  washed,  and  converted  into  sulphate  of 
lead  by  digesting  it  with  nitric  acid,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  gently  ignitin*;^ : 
100  parts  sulphate  of  lead  »  10*55  sulphur.  The  most  minute  quantity  of  sulphur  in 
iron  is  detected  by  this  process.  If,  however,  crude  white  iron  is  under  examination, 
this  method  does  not  give  satisfactory  results,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  with  which 
it  is  acted  upon  by  hydrochloric  acid ;  it  is  better,  therefore,  to  treat  the  metal  with 
nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  to  dryness,  re-digest  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then 
precipitate  the  filtered  solution  with  great  excess  of  chloride  of  barium ;  or  the  finely 
divided  metal  may  be  fused  in  a  gold  crucible  with  an  equal  weight  of  pure  nitrate  of 
soda  and  twice  its  weight  of  pure  alkaline  carbonates :  the  fused  mass  is  extracted 
with  water  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  finally  precipitated  by  chloride  of 
barium. 

Manganese. — This  metal  is  determined  by  the  process  described  for  its  estimation 
in  ores ;  the  iron  must  exist  in  the  solution  in  the  form  of  sesquioxide. 

Artenic  and  copper,  -r-  The  nitro-hydrochloric  solution  of  the  metal  is  evaporated 
to  dryness,  re-digested  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  filtered.    The  iron  in  the  clear 
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solation  is  redaeed  to  protochloride  by  boiling  with  a  sofficient  quantity  of  sulphite 
of  ammonia,  the  solution  is  boiled  till  it  has  lost  all  smell  of  salphnrous  acid.     It  is 
then  satarated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  24  houri  in  a 
closed  vessel,  the  excess  of  gas  is  boiled  off,  and  the  precipitate,  if  any,  collected  on  a 
small  filter  and  well  washed ;  it  is  digested  with  monosulphide  of  potassium,  which 
dissolves  the  sulphide  of  arsenic,  leaving  the  sulphide  of  copper  antoacbed ;  the 
latter  is  decomposed  by  heating  with  nitric  acid,  and  the  presence  of  copper  evinced 
by  the  addition  of  ammonia,  which  produces  a  fine  blue  colour ;  the  sulphide  ci 
arsenic  is  precipitated  from  its  solution  in  sulphide  of  potassium  by  dilate  sulphuric 
acid  ;  it  may  be  redissolved  in  aquaregia,  and  the  nitric  acid  having  been  expelled  by 
evaporation,  the  arsenic  may  be  reduced  in  Marshes  apparatus. 

Nickel  and  cobalt. — These  metals,  if  present,  will  be  found  in  the  solution  from  which 
the  copper  and  arsenic  have  been  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  solution 
is  peroxidised,  and  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  precipitated  by  slight  excefis  of  carbonate 
of  baryta,  after  which  the  nickel  and  cobalt  are  precipitated  by  sulphide  of  anunoniunL 

Chromium  and  vanadium.  — These  metals  which  should  be  looked  for  in  the  car- 
bonaceous residue  obtained  by  dissolving  a  large  quantity  of  the  iron  in  dilute  hy- 
drochloric or  sulphuric  acid  are  detected  as  follows  (  Wdhler)  :  —  The  ignited  residue 
is  intimately  mixed  with  one-third  of  its  weight  of  nitre,  and  exposed  for  an  hour  in 
a  crucible  to  a  gentle  ignition.  When  cool,  the  mass  is  powdered  and  boiled  with 
water.  The  filtered  solution  is  gradually  mixed  and  well  stirred  with  nitric  acid, 
taking  care  that  it  may  still  remain  slightly  alkaline,  and  that  no  nitrous  acid  is 
liberated  which  would  reduce  the  vanadic  and  chromic  acids.  The  solation  is  then 
mixed  with  an  excess  of  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  as  long  as  any  precipitate  is 
produced.  The  precipitate,  which  consists  of  vanadiate  and  chromate  of  baryta,  is 
decomposed  with  slight  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  filtered.  The  filtrate  is 
neutralised  with  ammonia,  concentrated  by  evaporation,  and  a  fragment  of  chloride 
of  ammonium  placed  in  it.  In  proportion  as  the  solution  becomes  satarated  with 
chloride  of  ammonium,  vanadate  of  ammonia  is  deposited  as  a  white  or  yellow 
crystalline  powder.  To  test  for  chromium  only,  the  mass  after  fusion  with  nitre  is 
extracted  with  water,  and  then  boiled  with  carbonate  of  ammonia ;  the  solution  is 
neutralised  with  acetic  acid,  and  then  acetate  of  lead  added ;  the  production  of  a 
yellow  precipitate  indicates  chromic  acid. 

Aluminium. — This  metal  is  best  separated  from  iron,  by  first  reducing  the  latter  to 
the  state  of  protoxide  by  sulphite  of  ammonia,  then  neutralising  with  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  afterwards  boiling  with  excess  of  caustic  potash,  until  the  precipitate  is 
black  and  pulverulent  The  solution  is  then  filtered  off,  slightly  acidulated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  alumina  precipitated  by  sulphide  of  ammonium.  * 

Calcium  and  magnesium.  —  These  metals  are  found  in  the  solution  from  which 
the  iron  and  aluminium  have  been  separated ;  they  both  exist  probably  (together  with 
the  aluminium)  in  the  cast  iron  in  the  form  of  slag,  and  are  best  detected  in  the  black 
residue  which  is  left  on  dissolving  the  iron  in  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid. 
After  digesting  this  residue  with  caustic  potash,  and  burning  away  the  graphite,  a  small 
quantity  of  a  red  powder  is  left,  which  is  composed  of  silicic  acid,  oxide  of  iron, 
alumina,  lime,  and  magnesia ;  if  500  grains  of  cast  iron  are  operated  upon,  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  insoluble  residue  will  be  obtained  for  a  quantitative  detorminatioa  of 
its  constituents.  —  H.  M.  N. 

Iron  imported  in  1863  and  1864. 
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Iron  ore       -        -        •        -        - 
Pig  iron        -        - 
Chromate  of  iron  -        -        -        - 
Unwrought  iron,  in  bars 

I8G3. 

1864. 

Tons. 

Declared 
vaJue. 

Com- 
puted 
value. 

Tons. 

Declared 
value. 

Com- 
puted 
valuf>« 

62,167 
11,269 
10,471 
•16,635 

£ 
46,486 

87,370 

£ 

66,306 
527,848 

74,163 
20,126 
12,325 
53,918 

£ 
57,424 

m       M 

49,082 

£ 
120,756 
625,283 

Exports  of  pig  and  puddled  iron.     The  value  of  the  exports  of  pig  and  paddled  iron 
from  ths  United  Kingdom  has  greatly  increased  of  late  years. 
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The  quantities  of  pig  and  puddled  iron  exported  since  1850  have  been  as  follows :— 


1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 


Tons. 
141,973 
201,264 
240,491 
333,585 
293,432 
291,776 
357,326 
422,086 


1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 


Tom. 
363,143 
316,376 
342,556 
388,004 
444,708 
466,423 
465,985 
543,018 


The  value  of  pig  and  puddled  iron  exported  since  1850  being  as  follows: — 

£ 

348,074 
452,119 


1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 


557.586 
1,056,310 
1,244,853 
1.072,428 
1,385,118 
1,609,115 


1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 


t 

1,084.170 
901,927 
974,065 
1,044,304 
1,303,611 
1.287,968 
1,412,352 
1,591,063 


For  eleven  months  of  the  year  1866,  the  quantities  reached  456,629  tons,  as 
compared  with  499,903  tons  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1865,  and  439,023  tons 
in  1864. 

IRON-BRIDGE.     See  Tubular  Bridge. 

IRON  LIQUOR.  A  solution  of  acetate  of  iron,  used  as  a  mordant  by  calico 
printers. 

IRON  ;  TEI^LURIC.  A  name  given  to  native  iron,  of  which  there  is  no  proof  of 
meteoric  origin. 

IRON  WOOD.  A  name  given  to  several  of  the  hard,  heavy,  and  close-grained 
woods.  The  Metrosideros  vera,  or  true  iron-wood,  is  a  native  of  Java  and  Amboyna. 
The  Chinese  use  it  for  making  anchors.  The  Metrosideros  poiymorpha  is  the  wood 
of  which  the  Sandwich  Islanders  make  their  clubs.  Metrosideros  buxifdia  is  a  I^ew 
Zealand  shrub,  the  wood  of  which  is  called  in  the  country  aki  or  Lignum  vitcp. 
Other  varieties  of  these  woods  are  produced  by  the  Sideroxyhn,  found  in  many 
tropical  countries. 

ISINGLASS  {CoUede  Poisson,  Fr. ;  Hausenllase^  Germ.),  Ichthyocolla,  ix^KoWa^ 
fh)m  <x^^s,  a  fish,  and  KtJAXa,  glue,  or  Fish  glue,  is  a  whitish,  dry,  tough,  semi-trans- 
parent substance,  twisted  into  different  shapes,  often  in  the  form  of  a  lyre,  and 
consisting  of  membranes  rolled  together.  Good  isinglass  is  unchangeable  in  the  air, 
has  a  leathery  aspect, and  a  mawkish  taste,  nearly  insipid;  when  steeped  in  cold  water 
it  swells,  softens,  and  separates  in  membranous  laminae.  At  the  boiling  heat  it  dis- 
solves in  water,  and  the  solution,  on  cooling,  forms  a  white  jelly,  which  is  semi-trans- 
parent, soluble  in  weak  acids,  but  is  precipitated  from  them  by  alkalies.  It  is  gelatine, 
nearly  pure;  and  if  not  brittle,  like  other  glue,  this  depends  on  its  fibrous  and  elastic 
texture.  The  whitest  and  finest  is  preferred  in  commerce.  Isinglass  is  prepared 
from  the  air-bladders  of  sturgeons,  and  especially  the  great  sturgeon,  the  Accipenser 
husOf  which  is  fished  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  in  the  rivers  flowing  into 
it,  for  the  sake  chiefly  of  its  swimming  bladder.  It  is  also  obtained  from  the  A,  steU 
latus,  and  the  A.  Giildenstadtii,  We  are  informed  that  in  Russia  the  Siluris  giants  is 
also  caught  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  isinglass. 

The  preparations  .of  isinglass  in  Russia,  and  particularly  at  Astracan,  consists  in 
steeping  the  swimming  bladders  in  water,  removing  carefully  their  external  coat,  and 
the  blood  which  often  covers  them,  putting  them  into  a  hempen-bag,  squeezing  them, 
softening  them  between  the  hands,  and  twisting  them  into  small  cylinders.  They  are 
ready  for  the  market  immediately  after  being  dried  in  the  Bon,  and  whitened  with  the 
fumes  of  burning  sulphur. 

In  some  districts  of  Moldavia,  another  process  is  followed.  The  skin,  the  stomach, 
the  intestines,  and  the  swimming  bladder  of  the  sturgeon  are  cut  in  smaH  pieces^ 
steeped  in  cold  water,  and  then  gently  boiled.  The  jelly  thus  obtained  is  spread  in 
thin  layers  to  dry,  when  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  parchment  I'his  being  softened 
in  a  little  water,  then  rolled  into  cylinders,  or  extended  into  plates,  constitutes  an 
inferior  article. 

The  swimming  bladder  of  the  cod  and  many  other  fishes,  also  furnishes  a  species  of 
innglass,  but  it  is  much  more  membranous,  and  less  soluble  than  that  of  the  sturgeon. 

The  properties  of  isinglass  are  the  same  as  those  of  gelatine  or  pure  glue  ;  and  its 
uses  are  very  numerous.    It  is  employed  in  considerable  quantities  to  clarify  ale,  wine, 
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lf¥PHKHtHM,  fftm  U»t,  ««|t»l  »yl  #i/f*«,  |»rt.  Identirj  of 
fftffi^mn  whU  turtMi^mn  iu  phyucMl  ^opttmics,  Tbos,  oil  of  torpendiie  and  od  << 
t(tWm  Mn  Utftt^m,  timU  having  tbe  eoMpoMtioo  C^H^  The  itodj  of  the  law«  of 
•t//ft»M(  0(4mmitHUfm  htrntt  t^  tli«r  hk^  inpJruot  witbm  the nui^re  of  pb jnco-dieniical 
MMTf^Mir,  wiUi  \wy*ihA  %\\  ffihtm,  it  dcnMods  the  bigficst  power*  of  the  philoaripber, 
MtiVf4  wMli  0Mr  mtmUutiU'Ml  e«f«  <^  th«  micro«copie  aoaJjit  The  tendenej of  science 
l^'iiU  f'#  ilf«(  f4rttfitt%itm  thai  manf  <yf  th«  bodies  which  we  now  regard  as  distinct 
0^0M4iutM  ar«r  4rtt\y  i^mmric  i  and  such  group*  as  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  and  flannoe, 
as  sfilpbtir,  s«'l<'iiiurri,  and  \n/ftmf  and  as  rjirbfrn  and  silicon,  may  with  the  advance  of 
tmf  bfMmUdtfir  \i»  shown  to  tie  modifi<rd  conditions  oi  one  form  of  matter.  This 
*«ibMt  will  U  ffillv  ut^tfA  in  Watts'  **  I>ictionar}r  of  Chemistry." 

(HOMOUI'IUHM.  Mits'^hirrlidf  was  the  first  loobserve  that  many  gronpa  of  sab- 
s(snf'««N,  k\m\A»  or  rtnn\mmA,  having  an  andogoui  constitution,  crystallise  in  forms  of 
\\m  sMfnM  vryni»\\\m  charo/rter,  or  differ  but  little  in  their  angles.  Thus,  alumina, 
rtitl  ittuh  nfinm,  and  tuitU  t{f  chrtme  crystallUe  in  forms  of  the  rhombohedral  system. 

Hitfhmnlii  t^limtf  mtrOonatt  of  mafjnenat  protoxide  of  iron,  protoxide  of  manganese, 
Afi/1  o^iih  if  limn  sro  also  isomorphous  forms  belonging  to  the  rhombohedral  system. 

NulphtUti  tf  tutrytfii,  Mul/thale  of  tlrontia,  and  oxide  ^lead  crystallise  in  isomorphic 
forms  of  flii«  |irl«mniic  systrni. 

For  n  (Icvflopmcpiit  of  ilils  law,consult  Drooke  and  Miller's  ilftAera%y,  and  Dana's 
flu»lpm  i{l  AUnfmlouUf  and  Watts'  ••  Dictionary  of  C'bemistry." 

INOIM/KIMIUATK  OF  AMMONIUM.     See  Murbxide. 

ITA(U)1«I)M1TK.  'J'hr  Hraxilian,  or  rather  Spanish,  name  of  a  micaceous  and 
qiinrtMusii  rook,  In  n  liioh  dinmonds  nre  sometimes  found. 

I  Voli  Y.  ( Ii'oire,  Fr.  j  E{fenbein,  Oerm.)  The  osseous  matter  of  the  tusks  and  teeth 
<if  thit  ii|i'|tlifiii1.  nnil  of  tlio  tusks  of  the  hippopotamus,  and  the  horn  of  the  narwhal. 

ForniiMly,  thti  nnmti  ivory  was  given  to  the  main  substance  of  the  teeih  of  all 

Imals  t    iMit  It  Is  now,   by  the   best  anatomists  and  physiologists,  restricted   to 

"I  liKMllOoutloti  uf  dnntine^  or  tooth  substance,  which,  in  transverse  sections  or 
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fractures,  shows  lines  of  different  colours,  or  stria,  proceeding  in  the  arc  of  a 
circle,  and  forming  hy  their  decussation  minute  or  curvilinear  lozenge-shaped  spaces. 
By  this  character,  which  is  presented  by  every,  the  smallest  portion  of  an  elephant's 
tusk  in  transverse  section  or  fracture,  true  ivory  may  be  distinguished  from  every 
other  kind  of  tooth  substance,  and  from  every  counterfeit,  whether  derived  from 
tooth  or  bone.  It  is  a  character,  —  this  engine-turned  decussatory  appearance,  —  which 
is  as  characteristic  of  fossil  as  of  recent  ivory.  Although,  however,  no  other  teeth 
except  those  of  the  elephant  present  the  characteristics  of  true  ivory,  there  are  teeth 
in  many  other  species  of  animals  which,  from  their  large  size,  and  the  density  of  their 
princi|)al  substance,  are  nseful  in  the  arts  for  purposes  analogous  to  those  for  which 
true  ivory  is  used ;  and  some  of  those  dental  tissues,  such  as  those  of  the  large  tusks 
of  the  hippopotamus,  are  more  serviceable  for  certain  purposes,  especially  in  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  teeth  by  the  dentist,  than  any  other  kind  of  tooth-substance. 
The  utility  of  teeth  in  commerce  and  in  the  arts,  depends  chiefly  on  a  peculiar  modi- 
fication in  their  laws  of  growth.  For  the  most  part  teeth,  as  in  our  own  frames, 
having  attained  a  certain  size  and  shape,  cease  to  grow.  They  are  incapable  of  re- 
newing the  waste  to  which  they  are  liable  through  daily  use,  and  when  worn  away 
or  affected  by  decay,  they  perish.  Teeth  of  this  kind  are  said  to  be  of  limited  growth ; 
but  there  are  other  teeth,  such  as  the  front  teeth  of  the  rat,  rabbit,  and  all  the  rodent 
tribe,  the  tusks  of  the  boar  and  hippopotamus,  the  long  descending  canine  tusks  of 
the  walrus,  the  still  longer  spiral  horn-like  tusk  of  the  narwhal,  and  the  ivory  tusks 
of  the  elephant,  which  are  endowed  with  the  property  of  perpetual  growth;  that  is, 
they  grow  as  long  as  the  animal  lives. 

**  In  teeth  of  unlimited  growth,  fresh  pulp,  fresh  capsule,  and  in  some  instances  also 
fresh  enamel  organs  are  formed,  and  added  to  the  pre-existing  constituents  of  the 
tooth  matrix,  in  proportion  as  those  are  calcified  or  converted  into  tooth  substance  ; 
and  as  fast  as  the  ivory  and  enamel  may  be  worn  away  from  the  summit  of  such  a  tooth, 
will  ivory  and  enamel  be  formed'at  its  base,  and  thus  the  growth  of  the  tooth  is  unin- 
terrupted. The  ratio  of  the  addition  of  the  formative  principles  is  at  first  greater  than  the 
ratio  of  abrasion,  and  the  tooth  not  only  grows,  but  increases  in  size.  When,  how- 
erer,  the  animal  has  attained  its  full  growth,  the  tooth  for  the  most  part  is  reproduced 
without  increase  of  size,  or  at  most,  augments  only  in  length,  and  that  in  cases  where 
its  summit  is  not  perpetually  worn  down  by  being  opposed  to  that  of  an  opposite  tooth." 

With  respect  to  the  distribution  of  the  elephant,  the  same  authority  {Professor 
Otom)  has  the  following  remarks: — 

*•  In  the  present  creation,  elephants  are  restricted  to  the  African  and  Asiatic  con- 
tinent The  African  elephant,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  distinct  species  from  the  Asiatic 
one  ;  and  some  of  the  Asiatic  elephants  of  the  larger  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
as  those  of  Sumatra,  if  not  specifially  distinct  from  the  elephants  of  Continental  Asia, 
form,  at  all  events,  a  strongly  marked  variety.  With  reference,  however,  to  the  com- 
mercial relations  of  ivory,  it  is  chiefly  worthy  of  notice  that  in  the  Asiatic  elephants, 
tusks  of  a  size  which  gives  them  the  value  of  ivory  in  commerce,  are  peculiar  to  the 
males,  whilst  in  the  African  elephants,  both  males  and  females  afford  good-sized 
tusks,  although  there  is  a  sexual  difference  of  size  in  this  species,  those  of  the  males 
being  the  largest  In  former  times,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  before  man  existed  to 
avail  himself  of  this  beautiful  animal  substance  for  use  or  ornament  the  large 
animals  furnishing  true  ivory-proboscidian  quadrupeds,  as  they  are  termed,  from  their 
peculiar  prehensile  nasal  appendage,  were  much  more  widely  spread  over  the  globe 
and  existed  in  far  greater  numbers  than  in  the  present  day,  more  numerous  in  indi- 
viduals, more  numerous  in  species,  manifesting  so  great  diversities  in  the  confor- 
mation of  their  grinding  teeth,  as  to  have  led  the  naturalist  aud  the  palseontologist  to 
divide  them  into  two  genera,  called  Elephas  and  Mastodon.  A  true  elephant  roamed  in 
countless  herds  over  the  temperate  and  northern  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America. 
This  was  the  creature  called  by  the  Russians,  Mammoth;  it  was  warmly  clad  with 
both  hair  and  fur,  as  became  an  animal  deriving  sustenance  from  the  leaves  and 
branches  of  trees,  which  grow  as  high  as  the  65th  degree  of  north  latitude.  Some  of 
the  ivory  of  commerce  is,  or  used  to  be,  derived  from  the  tusks  of  this  extinct 
species. " 

The  ivory  of  the  tusks  of  the  African  elephant  is  most  esteemed  by  the  manufacturer 
for  its  density  and  whiteness. 

The  outside  of  the  tusk  of  the  elephant  is  covered  by  the  cortical  part  which  is 
softer  and  less  compact  than  the  interior  substance,  with  the  exception  of  the  brown 
plate  that  sometimes  lines  the  interior  cavity.  The  hardest,  toughest  whitest,  and 
most  translucent  ivory  has  the  preference  in  the  market;  for  many  purposes  the 
horn  of  the  narwhal  being  considered  the  best  The  horn  of  the  narwhal  is  some- 
times ten  feet  long. 
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The  irorj  of  the  bippopoCmmiis  is  preferred  bj  dentiits;  it  is  modi  harder  than  thil 
of  the  eleplumt,  its  eoAoar  is  a  |rarer  white,  sod  it  is  atanost  firee  from  grain.  The 
teeth  of  the  walrus,  sometimes  called  the  sea-cow,  which  hang  perpendicalarlj  from  the 
vpper  jaw.  are  also  osed  for  the  same  porpose.  The  masticating  teeth  of  some  of  the 
lair^  animals  are  occasionallj  nsed  as  irorj ;  those  of  the  spermaceti  whale  are  of  a 
flattened  oral  section,  and  resemble  ivory  in  section,  bat  they  are  dark  ooloared  towards 
the  centre,  and  sarronnded  by  an  oral  band  of  white  ivory. 

Ivory  has  been  nsed  for  ornamental  works  from  the  earliest  periods.  Phidias  is 
stated  to  have  been  famous  for  his  works  made  in  irory  combined  with  gold,  and 
described  as  the  Torentic  Art.  The  irory  statues  of  the  ancients  appear  to  have  been 
formed  upon  centres,  or  cores  of  wood  corered  with  plates  of  ivory. 

In  oar  days  ivory  has  been  extensirely  employed  by  the  miniatnre  painter  ;  it  is 
nsed  by  the  tomer  in  the  mannfactare  of  namberless  nsefal  and  ornamental  articles  ; 
the  cutler  makes  his  best  knife  handles  from  it ;  and  the  philosophical  instmment 
maker  constracts  his  scales  from  this  material 

When  irory  shows  cracks  or  fissures  in  its  substance,  and  when  a  splinter  broken  off 
has  a  dull  aspect,  it  is  reckoned  of  inferior  value.  Ivory  is  distinguishable  from  bone 
by  its  peculiar  seroi-traosparent  rhombohedral  net-work,  which  may  be  readily  seen 
in  slips  of  ivory  cut  transversely. 

Ivory  is  very  apt  to  take  a  yellow-brown  tint  by  exposure  to  air.  It  may  be 
whitened  or  bleached,  by  rubbing  it  first  with  pounded  pumice-stone  and  water, 
then  placing  it  moist  under  a  glass  shade  luted  to  the  sole  at  the  bottom,  and  exposing 
it  to  sunshine.  The  sunbeams  without  the  shade  would  be  apt  to  occasion  fissures  in 
the  ivory.     The  moist  rubbing  and  exposure  may  be  repeated  several  times. 

For  etching  ivory  a  ground  made  by  the  following  recipe  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
polished  surface: — Take  of  pure  white  wax,  and  transparent  tears  of  mastic,  each 
one  ounce ;  asphalt,  half  an  ounce.  The  mastic  and  asphalt  haviog  been  separately 
reduced  to  fine  powder,  and  the  wax  being  melted  in  an  earthenware  vessel  over  the 
fire,  the  mastic  is  to  be  first  slowly  strewed  in  and  dissolved  by  stirring ;  and  then  the 
asphalt  in  like  manner.  This  compound  is  to  be  poured  out  into  lukewarm  water,  well 
kneaded,  as  it  cools,  by  the  hand,  into  rolls  or  balls  about  one  inch  in  diameter.  These 
should  be  kept  wrapped  round  with  taffety.  If  white  resin  be  substituted  for  the 
mastic,  a  cheaper  composition  will  be  obtained,  which  answers  nearly  ns  well ;  2  oz. 
asphalt,  1  oz.  resin,  ^  oz.  white  wax,  being  good  proportions.  Callofs  etching  ground 
is  made  by  dissolving  with  heat  4  oz.  of  mastic  in  4  oz.  of  very  fine  linseed  oU ;  filter- 
ing the  varnish  through  a  rag,  and  bottling  it  for  use. 

Either  of  these  pounds  being  applied  to  the  ivory,  the  figured  design  is  to 
be  traced  through  it  in  the  usual  way,  a  ledge  of  wax  is  to  be  applied,  and  the 
surface  is  to  ^  then  covered  with  strong  sulphur^  acid.  The  effect  comes  better  out 
with  the  aid  of  a  little  heat ;  and  by  replacing  the  acid,  as  it  becomes  dilute  by  ab» 
sorption  of  moisture,  with  concentrated  oil  of  vitriol.  Simple  wax  may  be  employed 
instead  of  the  copperplate  engravers'  ground ;  and  strong  muriatic  acid  instead  of 
sulphuric.  If  an  acid  solution  of  silver  or  gold  be  used  for  etching,  the  design  will 
become  purple  or  black  on  exposure  to  sunshine.  The  wax  may  be  washed  away  with 
oil  of  turpentine.  Acid  nitrate  of  silver  affords  the  easiest  means  of  tracing  permanent 
black  lines  upon  ivory. 

Ivory  may  be  dyed  by  using  the  following  prescriptions :  — 

1.  Black  dye.  —  If  the  ivory  be  laid  for  sereral  hours  in  a  dilute  solution  of  neutral 
nitrate  of  pure  silver,  with  access  of  light,  it  will  assume  a  black  colour,  baring  a 
slightly  green  cast.  A  still  finer  and  deeper  black  may  be  obtained  by  boiling  the 
ivory  for  some  time  in  a  strained  decoction  of  logwood,  and  then  steeping  it  in  a  solution 
of  red  sulphate  or  red  acetate  of  iron. 

5.  Blue  dye. — When  ivory  is  kept  immersed  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  in  a  dilate 
solution  of  sulphate  of  indigo  (partly  saturated  with  potash),  it  assumes  a  blae  tint  of 
greater  or  less  intensity. 

8.  Green  dye. — This  is  given  by  dipping  blued  ivory  for  a  little  while  in  solution  of 
nitro-muriate  of  tin,  and  then  in  a  hot  decoction  of  fustic. 

4.  Yellow  dye-—\B  given  by  impregnating  the  ivory  first  with  the  above  tin  mordant, 
and  then  digesting  it  with  heat  in  a  strained  decoction  of  fustic.  The  colour  passes 
into  orange,  if  some  Brazil  wood  has  been  mixed  with  the  fustic.  A  very  fine  un- 
changeable yellow  may  be  communicated  to  ivory  by  steeping  it  18  or  24  hours  in  a 
strong  solution  of  the  neutral  chromate  of  potash,  and  then  plunging  it  for  some  time 
in  a  boiling  hot  solution  of  acetate  of  lead. 

6.  lied  dye — may  be  given  by  imbuing  the  ivory  first  with  the  tin  mordant,  then 
plunging  it  in  a  bath  of  Brazil  wood,  cochineal,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two.  Lac-dye  may 
be  used  with  still  more  advantage,  to  produce  a  scarlet  tint.  If  the  scarlet  ivory  be 
plunged  for  a  little  in  a  solution  of  potash,  it  will  become  cherry  red. 
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6.  Viaiet  dye — is  given  in  the  logwood  bath,  to  ivory  previously  mordanted  for  a 
short  time  with  solution  of  tin.  When  the  bath  becomes  exhausted,  it  imparts  a  liiac 
hue.  Violet  ivory  is  changed  to  purple-red  by  steeping  it  a  little  while  in  water  con- 
taining a  few  drops  of  nitro- muriatic  acid. 

With  regard  to  dyeing  ivory,  it  may  in  general  be  observed  that  the  colours  penetrate 
better  before  the  surface  is  polished  than  afterwards.  Shoald  any  dark  spots  appear, 
thej  may  be  cleared  up  by  rubbing  them  with  chalk ;  after  which  the  ivory  should  be 
dyed  once  more  to  produce  perfect  uniformity  of  shade.  On  taking  it  out  of  the  boiling 
hot  dye  bath,  it  ought  to  be  immediately  plunged  into  cold  water,  to  prevent  the  chance 
of  fissures  being  caused  by  the  heat 

Aniline  dyes. — Any  of  these  colours  give  a  fine  and  permanent  colour  to  Ivory. 

If  the  borings  and  chips  of  the  ivory-turner,  called  ivory  dust,  be  boiled  in  water, 
a  kind  of  fine  size  is  obtained. 

Ivonf  made  flexible. — Ivory  articles  may  be  made  flexible  and  semi-transparent,  by 
immersing  them  in  a  solution  of  pure  phosphoric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*130,  and  leaving  them 
there  till  they  lose  their  opacity  ;  they  are  then  to  be  taken  out,  washed  with  water, 
and  dried  with  a  soft  cloth  ;  it  thus  becomes  as  flexible  as  leather.  It  hardens  on 
exposure  to  dry  air,  but  resumes  its  pliancy  when  immersed  in  hot  water.  Necks  of 
children's  sucking  bottles  are  thus  made. 

The  following  account  of  the  methods  of  preparing  this  material,  we  extract  from 
HoUzapffeCs  Mechanical  Manipulation. 

*'On  account  of  the  great  value  of  ivory,  it  requires  considerable  judgment  to  be 
funployed  in  its  preparation,  from  three  conditions  observable  in  the  form  of  the  tusk ; 
first,  its  being  curved  in  the  direction  of  its  length  ;  secondly,  hollow  for  about  half 
that  extent,  and  gradually  taper  from  the  solid  state  to  the  thin  feather  edge  at  the 
root ;  and  thirdly,  elliptical  or  irregular  in  section.  These  three  peculiarities  give 
rise  to  as  many  separate  considerations  in  cutting  up  the  tooth  with  the  requisite 
economy,  as  the  only  waste  should  be  that  arising  from  the  passage  of  the  thin  blade  of 
the  saw :  even  the  outside  strips  of  the  rind,  called  spills,  are  employed  for  the  handles 
of  penknives,  and  many  other  little  objects  j  the  scraps  are  burned  in  retorts  for  the 
manufacture  of  ivory  black,  employed  for  making  ink  for  copper  plate  printers,  and 
other  uses,  and  the  clean  sawdust  and  shavings  are  sometimes  used  for  making  jelly. 

*'  The  methods  of  dividing  the  tooth,  either  into  rectangular  pieces  or  those  of  a 
circular  figure  required  for  turning,  are  alike  in  their  early  stages,  until  the  lathe  is 
resorted  to.  The  ivory  saw  is  stretched  in  a  steel  frame  to  keep  it  very  tense ;  the 
blade  generally  measures  from  fifteen  to  thirty  inches  long,  from  one  and  a  half  to 
three  inches  wide,  and  about  the  fortieth  of  an  inch  thick ;  the  teeth  are  rather 
coarse,  namely,  about  five  or  six  to  the  inch,  and  they  are  sloped  a  little  forward,  that 
is,  between  the  angle  of  the  common  hand-saw  tooth  and  the  cross-cut  saw.  The 
instrument  should  be  very  sharp,  and  but  slightly  set ;  it  requires  to  be  guided  very 
correctly  in  entering,  and  with  no  more  pressure  than  the  weight  of  its  own  frame, 
and  is  commonly  lubricated  with  a  little  lard,  tallow,  or  other  solid  fat 

**  The  cutter  begins  generally  at  the  hollow,  and  having  fixed  that  extremity  parallel 
with  the  vice,  with  the  curvature  upwards,  he  saws  off  that  piece  which  is  too  thin  for 
his  purpose,  and  then  two  or  three  parallel  pieces  to  the  lengths  of  some  particular 
works,  for  which  the  thickness  of  the  tooth  at  that  part  is  the  most  suitable ;  he  will  then 
saw  off  one  very  wedge-form  piece,  and  afterwards  two  or  three  more  parallel  blocks, 

**  In  setting  out  the  length  of  every  section,  he  is  guided  by  the  gradually  increasing 
thickness  of  the  tooth ;  having  before  him  the  patterns  or  images  of  his  various 
works,  he  will  in  all  cases  employ  the  hollow  for  the  thickest  work  it  will  make.  As 
the  tooth  approaches  the  solid  form,  the  consideration  upon  this  score  gradually  ceases, 
and  then  the  blocks  are  cut  off  to  any  required  measure,  with  only  a  general  reference  to 
the  distribution  of  the  heel,  or  the  excess  arising  from  the  curved  nature  of  the  tooth, 
the  cuts  being  in  general  directed  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  the  imaginary  centre  of  cur- 
vature. The  greater  waste  occurs  in  cutting  up  very  long  pieces,  owing  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  straight  line  and  the  curve  of  the  tooth,  on  which  account  the 
blocks  are  rarely  cut  more  than  five  or  six  inches  long,  unless  for  some  specific 
object" 

Mr.  P.  L.  Simmonds  has  given  the  following  as  the  weights  of  large  elephants' 
tusks : — 

Mr.  Gordon  Gumming  had  one  weighing  -        -        -        -        -  173  lbs. 

Mr.  Gawood,  of  Graham's  Town,  had  a  pair  weighing        -         -  330  lbs. 

From  Gamaroon,  shipped  to  Liverpool        -        -        -        -        -  1 64  lbs. 

A  tusk  imported  at  Bristol         -        -        -        -        -        -         -  1 47  lbs. 

At  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  tusk 162  lha« 
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IVOKY  IU.AC:K  (Noir  ifivaire,  Fr. ;  KohU  wm  Elfenhein,  Germ.)  U  prt^red 
fnrm  lyory  do^t,  b^  calGioation,  io  tbe  Tiny  tame  way  a«  is  described  under  Bone 
Ulai;k.  T)i«  calcined  matter  being  ground  and  lerigated  on  a  porphyry  slab  affords 
a  beaMtifiil  velrfrtv  black,  much  used  m  copperplate  printing. 

IVOiiY,  KUrriLK,  is  plaster  o(  Paris  which  has  been  made  to  absorb,  after  drying, 
mslied  spermaceti,  by  capillary  action,  or  it  may  be  prepared  according  to  Mr. 
Franchi's  process  as  follows  : — Plaster  and  colouring  matter  are  employed  in  the 
proportions  of  a  pound  of  superfine  plaster  of  Paris  to  half  an  ounce  of  Italian  yellow 
oohro.  Thev  are  intimately  mixed  by  passing  them  through  a  fine  silk  sieve,  and  a 
plaster  cast  is  made  in  the  usual  way.  It  is  first  allowed  to  dry  in  the  open  air, 
and  is  then  carefully  heated  in  an  oven ;  the  plaster  cast,  when  thoroughly  dry,  ia 
soaked  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  bath  containing  equal  parts  of  white  wax,  sperma- 
eati,  and  stcarine,  heated  Just  a  little  beyond  the  melting  point.  The  cast  on  removal 
is  set  on  edge,  that  the  lupcrfiuous  composition  may  drain  off,  and  before  it  cools, 
tha  surface  is  brushed,  n  ith  a  brush  like  that  known  by  house  painters  as  a  sash  tool, 
to  remove  any  wax  which  may  have  settled  in  tho  crevices;  and  finally  when  the 
piaster  is  nuite  cold,  its  nurfacc  is  polished  by  rubbing  it  with  a  tuft  of  cotton  wool. 

IVOIIV  Nirr  or  VicuKTAnLR  Ivort.  (Corosos).  A  species  of  the  screw 
plno  l\in(lanr(t  gmwlng  in  Central  America  and  Columbia.  The  PhyteUphciM 
mtUffocarpn  pn>duces  these  Tints,  which  have  a  structure  somewhat  resembling  that 
of  Ivory  I  but  it  more  nearly  resembles  white  wax.  The  ivory  nut  is  not  used  for 
My  Important  work. 


\ 


J. 

JACAUANDA  DHAZIMANA.  A  Brazilian  name  for  the  tree  producing  tbe 
Unsew(M)d. 

JACK,  called  alio^arA  in  a  6ox,  and  handjack^  is  a  portable,  mechanical  instrument, 
rousiiiting  of  a  rack  and  pinion,  or  a  pair  of  claws  and  ratchet  bar,  moved  by  a  winch 
handle,  for  raising  heavy  weights  a  little  way  off  the  ground. 

J  ACK  and  J  ACK-SINKKU^  are  paru  of  a  stocking  f^me.    See  Hosisry. 

J  ACK-H  ACK,  is  the  larg<*st  jack  or  vat  of  the  brewer. 

JACK,  HLAl^K.  Tho  miners*  name  for  the  sulphide  (sulphuret)  of  zinc,  or 
blende.    See  Zinc. 

J  ACK-TUKi;.  The  Indian  jaca,  Arloearp<ieea  imiegrifijia^  which  yield  a  varietj 
of  lK«  bre«d«(hiit    lu  flbr«i  are  alao  employed  for  many  porposet  by  the  natives. 


JACQUARD.  A  peculiar  uid  moat  ingeoioiu  mechanism,  inTcnted  bj  M.  Jae- 
<|iiart  or  l.yon>.  to  be  adapted  to  a  silk  or  nuifjlin  loo:n  fnrEupeneJinRtbe  employ  metii 
oC  draw -boy  1.  in  wearing  figured  fcoods.  Indepcndeiilly  of  the  ordmary  plaj  or  tb« 
varp  threads  for  the  formation  of  the  ground  of  «uch  a  web,  all  those  tUreuU  wbich 


rbonid  rue  ■imnlUDeaoalf  to  produce  the  fignre,  have  th«ir  appropriate  hea1d«.  which 
a  ubUd  fiirnierlr  railed  hj  meani  of  cordt,  tbtt  gTOup«A  tlunt  XofjEVWi  xtAo  tt  «^i\?m,\'& 
the  order,  and  n(  (be  time  deiired  by  the  VEaver.    'Chit  p\aa  «v\&«W\^  ociMkv«&«&^w 
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little  dompUcalion  in  the  machine,  vhea  the  ietigo  wu  richlj  figured  j  but  the  apps- 
ratal  of  Jacqu&rt,  which  subjecla  this  maateuTre  to  a  regular  mtchiQlcB!  operation,  and 
deriies  it:  motion  trom  a  simple  pedal  put  in  action  hy  the  weaver's  feet,  was  generally 
adopted  soon  afler  iu  inTenlioa  in  1800,  Etcry  common  loom  ii  eusceptible  of  re- 
ceiTing  tbia  beautiful  appendage.  It  costi  in  France  ZOO  ftanci  or  Bl.  aterling,  and  a 
little  more  in  ihJB  country. 

Fiy.  1045  ia  a  front  elevBtion  of  this  mechanism,  aapposed  to  be  letdown.  Fig.l04S 
IB  a  crou  seclioQ,  shown  in  its  highest  position.  Fiji.  1047.  the  same  section  as  the 
preceding,  but  aeen  In  its  lower  position. 

a,  is  (he  fixed  part  of  the  frame,  supposed  Co  form  a  part  of  the  ordinary  loom  j  there 
are  two  uprights  of  wood,  with  two  croES-bsrs  nniting  Ihem  at  their  upper  ends,  and 
leaTiagsD  inlenal  x^  between  them,  to  place  and  work  the  movable  frame  a,  Tibraling 
ronnd  two  Sied  puinu  a  a,  placed  laterally  opposite  each  other,  in  the  middle  of  the 
tpncexy,Jig.  1045. 

c  is  a  piece  of  iron  with  a  peculiar  curvature,  seen  io  front.  ^.  1045.  and  in  profile, 
figi.  1046  and  1047.  It  is  fixed  on  one  side  upon  the  npper  cross-bar  of  ihc  frame  n, 
and  on  the  other,  to  the  intermediate  cross-bar  6  of  the  aame  tmae,  where  it  shows 
an  inclined  currilinear  space  c,  terminated  below  hj  a  semicircle. 

s  is  a  square  wooden  aiii,  movable  upon  itself  round  two  iron  pivots,  fixed  into  its 
two  ends  ;  which  axis  occupies  the  bottom  of  the  movable  frame  B.  The  four  faces  of 
this  squsre  axis  are  pierced  with  three  round,  equal,  truly-bored  hole*  arranged  in 
a  quincunx.  The  teeth  a,  fig.  lOJEI,  are  stuck  into  each  face,  and  correspond  In 
boles  a,  fig.  I0r>2,  made  iu  the  cards  which  constitute  the  endless  chun  for  the  bealds ; 
M  that  in  the  successive  application  of  the  cards  to  each  &ce  of  the  square  axis, 
the  holes  pierced  in  one  card  may  always  fall  opposite  to  those  pierced  in  the  other. 

The  right-hand  end  of  the  square  axis,  of  which  a  section  is  shown  in  double  size, 
^g.  1048,  carries  two  square  pistes  of  sheet  inin  d,  kept  parallel  to  each  other  and 
a  little  apart,  hy  four  spindles  e,  passed  opposite  to  the  corners.  This  is  a  kind  of 
lantern,  in  whose  spindles,  the  hoofcs  of  the  levers//',  turning  round  fixed  points  j/i;' 
beyond  the  right  hand  upright  i,  catch  hold,  either  above  or  below  nt  the  pleasure  nf 
the  weaver,  according  as  he  merely  polls  or  lets  go  the  cord  i,  during  the  vibratory 
movenuint  of  the  frame  b. 
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K  is  a  piece  of  wood  shaped  like  a  T,  the  stem  of  which,  prolonged  upwards,  passes 
fhtely  through  the  cross-bar  b,  and  through  the  upper  cross-bar  of  the  frame  B,  which 
serve  as  guides  (o  it.  The  head  of  (he  T  piece  being  applied  successively  against 
the  two  spindles  e,  placed  above  in  horizontal  position,  first  by  its  weight,  and  then 
hy  the  spiral  spring  A,  acting  from  above  downwards,  keeps  the  square  axis  in  its 
position,  while  it  permits  it  tn  turn  upon  itself  in  the  two  directions.  The  name  prett 
II  given  to  the  assemblage  of  all  the  pieces  whitb  compose  the  movable  frame  B  B. 

F  is  a  cross-bar  made  to  move  in  a  vertical  di  reel  ion  bymeaasuf  the  lever  o,  in  the 
notches  or  grooves  i,  formed  within  the  lixed  uprights  a. 

R  is  a  piece  of  bent  iron,  fixed  by  one  of  its  ends  wiA  a  nut  and  screw,  npon  the 
crossbar  f,  oat  of  the  vertical  plane  of  the  piece  c.  Its  other  end  carries  a  friction 
roller  J,  which,  working  in  the  curvilinear  space  c  of  the  piece  c,  forces  this,  and 
consequently  the  ftume  D.  to  recede  from  the  perpendicular,  or  to  return  to  it,  ac- 
cording 08  the  erosB-bar  r  is  id  Ihc  top  or  bottom  of  its  course,  n«  shown  in  Afs- 1046 
and  !047. 

I,  cheeks  of  sheet  iron  attached  on  either  side  to  the  cross-bar  f,  which  serve  asa  safe 
to  a  kind  of  claw  E,  coitiptited  here  of  eight  small  metallic  bars,  seen  in  section/js,  1046 
and  1047,  and  on  a  greater  scale  in  fii/,  1049. 

J,  upright  skewers  of  iron  wire,  whose  lops  bent  down  hnokwise  naturally  place 
themselves  over  the  llllle  bars  k.  The  bottom  of  these  Bpindlea  liWewiie  hooked  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  upper  ones,  embraces  small  wooden  bars  /,  whose  office  i* 
to  keep  them  in  their  respective  places,  and  to  prevent  them  (Vom  twirling  round, 
M  that  the  uppermost  hook*  may  he  always  directed  towardi  the  small  metaJIie  tMtn 
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npon  which  ihey  impend.  To  these  hooks  from  belnw  are  allachfd  string*,  vhich 
nflPr  having  crossed  a  fixed  board  ni  n,  pierced  wilh  corresponding  holes  for  thii 
purpose,  proceed  next  to  be  attached  to  Cbe  threads  of  the  loops  destined  to  litl  the 
varp  threads.  K  K,  borizuntal  spindles  or  needles,  arranged  here  in  eight  several 
rows,  so  that  each  spindle  corresponds  both  horizontally  and  vertically  to  each  of  the 
boles  pierced  in  the  four  faces  of  the  square  axis  d.  There  are  therefore  as  many  of 
these  spindles  as  there  are  holes  ja  one  of  the  faces  of  the  siiuare. 

Fig.  1050  rf  presents  one  of  these  horiEontal  spindles,  n  is  an  ejelet  throngh  ohJch 
the  corresponding  vertical  skewer  passes,  oanother  elongated  eyelet,  through  which 
a  small  fixed  spindle  passes  to  serve  as  a  guide,  but  which  does  not  hinder  it  from 
moving  lengthwise,  within  the  limits  of  the  length  of  the  eyelet,  p,  small  spiral 
springs  pidced  in  each  bole  of  the  case  q  l.fig.  1049.  I'hey  serve  the  purposeof 
bringing  back  to  its  primitive  position  every  (^ar^esponding  needle  ai  soon  as  it 
ceaaes  to  press  upon  it 
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J'V^.  lOjl  represents  the  plan  of  the  upper  row  of  horizontal  needle*.  Fig.  10S2  is  a 
fragment  of  tbe  endless  chain,  formed  with  perforated  cards,  which  are  made  to  cir- 
culate or  travel  by  the  raution  of  tiie  shaft  D.  In  Ibis  movement,  each  of  the  perfo- 
rated cards,  whose  position,  form,  and  number,  are  determined  by  tbe  operation  of 
lying-up  of  the  warp,  comes  to  be  applied  in  succession  against  the  four  faces  of  tho 
square  alls  or  dram,  leaving  open  the  corresponding  boles,  and  covering  those  upon 
the  face  of  the  axis  which  have  no  corresponding  holes  upon  the  card. 

Now  let  as  suppose  that  Ihe  preu  u  is  let  down  into  the  vertical  position  shown  in 
fig.  1047  ;  then  the  card  applied  against  the  left  face  of  the  axis,  leaves  at  rest  or 
untouched  the  whole  of  the  horizontal  spindles  (skewers),  whose  ends  correspond  to 
these  boles,  hut  pushes  back  those  which  are  opposite  to  the  unpierced  part  of  the 
card;  thereby  tbe  corresponding  upright  skewers,  3,  5,  6,  and  B,  for  example,  pushed 
out  of  the  perpendicular,  unhook  themselves  from  above  the  bars  of  the  claw,  and 
remain  in  their  place,  when  this  chiw  comes  to  be  raised  by  means  of  the  lever  a  ;  and 
the  skewers  I,  2,  4,  and  7,  which  have  remained  hooked  on,  nre  raised  along  with  the 
warp  threads  attached  to  them.  Then  by  tbe  passage  across  of  a  shot  of  the  colour, 
M  well  as  a  shot  of  the  common  weft,  and  a  stroke  of  the  lay  after  shedding  the  warp 
and  lowering  tbe  press  B.  an  element  or  point  in  the  pattern  is  completed. 

The  following  card,  brought  round  by  a  quarter  revolution  of  the  axis,  finds  all  Ihe 
needles  in  their  first  position,  and  as  it  is  necessarily  perforated  differently  from  tbe 
preceding  card,  it  will  lift  another  series  of  warp  threads ;  and  thus  in  succession  for 
all  the  other  cards,  which  compose  acomplete  system  of  a  figured  pattern. 

This  machine,  complicated  in  appearance,  and  which  requires  some  pains  to  be  un- 
derstood, acts  bowever  in  a  very  simple  manner.  Its  whole  play  is  dependent  upon  Ihe 
movement  of  tbe  lever  •>,  which  the  weaver  himself  causes  to  rise  and  ^11,  by  means 
ofa  peculiar  pedal ;  so  that  without  the  aid  of  any  person,  after  the  piece  is  properly 
read  in  and  mounted,  he  can  expcute  the  most  complex  pailerns  as  easily  as  he  could 
weave  plain  goods  ;  only  attending  to  tbe  order  of  his  weft  yarns,  when  these  happen 
lo  be  of  different  colours. 

If  some  warp  yarns  should  happen  lo  break  without  the  weaver  observing  them,  or 
should  he  mistake  bis  coloured  shuttle  yarns,  which  would  so  far  disfigure  the  pattern, 
he  must  undo  his  work.  For  this  purpose,  be  makes  use  of  the  lower  hooked  lever./*, 
wbnse  purpose  is  lo  make  the  chain  of  the  card  go  backwards,  while  working  the  loom 
as  usual,  withdrawing  at  each  stroke  the  shot  both  of  Ibe  ground  and  of  the  figure. 
Tliu  weaver  is  the  more  subject  lo  make  mistakes,  as  the  figured  side  of  the  web  Is 
downwards,  and  it  is  only  with  the  aid  of  a  hit  of  looking-glass  that  he  takei  a  peep  of 
his  work  from  time  to  time.     The  upper  surface  exhibits  merely  loose  threads  indif- 
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ferent  points,  according  as  the  pattern  requires  them  to  lie  npon  the  one  nde  or  the 
other. 

Thus  it  must  be  evident,  that  such  a  number  of  paste-boards  are  to  be  provided  and 
mounted  as  equal  the  number  of  throws  of  the  shuttle  between  the  beginning  and  end 
of  any  figure  or  design  which  is  to  be  woven  ;  the  piercing  of  each  paste-board  indi- 
vidually will  depend  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  lifting  rods,  and  their  connection 
with  the  warp,  which  is  according  to  the  design  and  option  of  the  workman  ;  great 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  holes  come  exactly  opposite  to  the  ends  of  the  needles ; 
for  this  purpose  two  large  holes  are  made  at  the  ends  of  the  paste-boards,  which  fall 
upon  conical  points,  by  which  means  they  are  made  to  register  correctly. 

It  will  be  hence  seen,  that,  according  to  the  length  of  the  figure,  so  must  be  the 
number  of  paste-boards,  which  may  be  readily  displaced  so  as  to  remount  and  produce 
the  figure  in  a  few  minutes,  or  remove  it,  or  replace  it,  or  preserve  the  figure  for  future 
use.  The  machine,  of  course,  will  be  understood  to  consist  of  many  sets  of  the  lifting 
rods  and  needles,  shown  in  the  diagram,  as  will  be  perceived  by  observing  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  holes  in  the  pnste-board ;  those  holes,  in  order  that  they  may  be  accu- 
rately distributed,  are  to  be  pierced  from  a  gauge,  so  that  not  the  slightest  variation 
shall  take  place. 

To  form  these  card-slips,  an  ingenious  apparatus  is  employed,  by  which  the  proper 
steel  punches  required  for  the  piercing  of  each  distinct  card,  are  placed  in  their  relative 
situations  preparatory  to  the  operation  of  piercing,  and  also  by  its  means  a  card  may 
be  punched  with  any  number  of  holes  at  one  operation.  This  disposition  of  the  punches 
is  effected  by  means  of  rods  connected  to  cords  disposed  in  a  frame,  in  the  nature  of 
a  false  simple,  on  which  the  pattern  of  the  work  to  be  performed  is  first  read  in. 

These  improved  pierced  cards,  slips,  or  paste-boards,  apply  to  a  weaving  apparatus, 
which  is  so  arranged  that  a  figure  to  be  wrought  can  be  extended  to  any  distance  along 
the  loom,  and  by  that  means  the  Icom  is  rendered  capable  of  producing  broad  figured 
works ;  having  the  long  lever  g  ]>laced  in  such  a  situation  that  it  affords  power  to  the 
foot  of  the  weaver,  and  by  this  means  enables  him  to  draw  the  heaviest  morintures 
and  figured  works,  without  the  assistance  of  a  draw-boy. 

The  machinery  for  arranging  the  punches  coiisists  of  a  frame  with  four  upright 
standards  and  cross-pieces,  which  contains  a  series  of  endless  coi*ds  passing  under  a 
wooden  roller  at  bottom,  and  over  pulleys  at  the  top.  These  pulleys  are  mounted  on 
axles  in  two  frames,  placed  obliquely  over  the  top  of  the  standard  frame,  which  pulley- 
frames  constitute  the  table  commonly  used  by  weavers. 

In  order  better  to  explain  these  endless  cords,  fig.  1053  represents  a  single  endless 
cord,  1  1,  which  is  here  shown  in  operation,  and  part  of  another  endless  cord,  2  2, 
shown  stationary.  There  must  be  as  many  endless 
cords  in  this  frame  as  needles  in  the  weaving  loom. 
a  is  the  wooden  cylinder,  revolving  upon  its  axis  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  standards:  b  U^  the  two  pulleys 
of  the  pulley-frames  above,  over  which  the  indivi- 
dual endless  cord  passes ;  c  is  a  small  transverse  ring. 
To  each  of  these  rings  a  weight  is  suspended  by 
a  single  thread,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  tension  to 
the  endless  cord.  </  is  a  board  resembling  a  common 
comber-bar,  which  is  supported  by  the  cross-bars  of 
the  standard  frame,  and  is  pierced  with  holes,  in  situa- 
tion and  number  corresponding  with  the  perpendicu- 
lar threads  that  pass  through  them ;  which  board 
keeps  the  threads  distinct  from  each  other. 

At  c,  the  endless  cord  passes  through  the  eyes  of 
wires  resembling  needles,  which  are  contained  in  a 
wooden  box  placed  in  front  of  the  machine,  and  shown 
in  this  figure  in  section  only.  These  wires  are  called 
the  punch- projectors;  they  are  guided  and  supported 
by  horizontal  rods  and  vertical  pins,  the  latter  of 
which  pass  through  loops  formed  at  the  hinder  part 
of  the  respective  wires.  At/are  two  horizontal  rods 
extending  the  whole  width  of  the  machine,  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  the  cross  in  the  cords  ;  ^r  is  a 
thick  brass  plate,  extending  along  in  front  of  the  ma- 
chine, and  lying  close  to  the  box  which  holds  the 
punch- proj cctors ;  this  plate  g,  shown  also.in  section, 
is  called  the  punch-holder ;  it  contains  the  same  number  of  apertures  as  there  are 
punch-projectors,  and  disposed  so  as  to  "correspond  with  each  other.  In  each  of  these 
apertures,  there  is  a  punch  for  the  purpose  of  piercing  the  cards,  slips,  or  pasteboard! 
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\rith  holes  ;  A  is  a  thick  steel  plate  of  the  same  size  as  g,  aiid  tfhown  likewise  in  scetion, 
corresponding]^  also  in  its  number  of  apertures,  and  their  disposition,  with  the  punch- 
projectors  and  the  punch -holder.     This  plate  A,  is  called  the  punch-receiver. 

The  ol^ject  of  this  machine  is  to  tcansfer  such  of  the  punches  as  may  be  required  for 
piercing  any  individual  card  from  the  punch-holder^,  into  the  punch-receiyer  A  ;  wheu 
they  will  be  properly  situated,  and  ready  for  piercing  the  individual  card  or  slip  with 
such  holes  as  have  been  read  in  upon  the  machine,  and  are  required  for  permitting  the 
warp  threads  to  be  withdrawn  in  the  loom,  when  this  card  is  brought  against  the  ends 
of  the  needles.  The  process  of  transferring  the  patterns  to  the  punches  will  be  effected 
in  the  following  manner. 

The  pattern  is  to  be  read  in,  according  to  the  ordinary  mode,  as  in  a  false  sifnple, 
upon  the  endless  cords  below  the  rods  f^  and  passed  under  the  revolving  wooden 
cylinder  a,  to  a  sufficient  height  for  a  person  in  fh>nt  of  the  machine  to  reach  conve- 
niently. He  there  takes  the  upper  threads  of  the  pattern,  called  the  beard^  and  draws 
them  forward  so  as  to  introduce  a  stick  behind  the  cords  thus  advanced,  as  shown  by 
dots,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  separate  from  the  cords  which  are  not  intended  to 
be  operated  upon.  All  the  punch -projectors  which  arc  connected  wiUi  the  cords  brought 
forward  will  be  thus  made  to  pass  through  the  corresponding  apertures  of  the  punch- 
holder  (7,  and  by  this  means  will  project  the  punches  out  of  these  apertures,  into  cor- 
responding apertures  of  the  punch -receiver  h.  The  punches  will  now  be  properly 
arranged  for  piercing  the  required  holes  on  a  card  or  slip,  which  is  to  be  effected  io 
the  following  manner. 

Remove  the  punch-receivers  from  the  front  of  the  machine ;  and  having  placed  one 
of  the  slips  of  card  or  pasteboard  between  the  two  folding  plates  of  metal,  completely 
pierceil  with  holes  corresponding  to  the  needles  of  the  loom,  lay  the  punch -receiver 
upon  those  perforated  plates ;  to  which  it  must  be  made  to  fit  by  mortises  and  blocks, 
the  cutting  parts  of  the  punches  being  downwards.  Upon  the  back  of  the  punch- 
receiver  is  then  to  be  placed  a  plate  or  block,  studded  with  perpendicular  pins,  corre- 
sponding to  the  above  described  holes,  into  which  the  pins  will  fall.  The  plates  and 
the  blocks  thus  laid  together,  are  to  be  placed  under  a  press,  by  which  means  the  ])ins 
of  the  blocks  will  be  made  to  pass  through  the  apertures  of  the  punch-receiver  ;  and 
wherever  the  punch  has  been  deposited  in  the  receiver  by  the  above  process,  the  said 
punches  will  be  forced  through  Uie  slip  of  pasteboard,  and  pierced  with  such  holes  as 
are  required  for  producing  the  figured  design  in  the  loom. 

Each  card  being  thus  pierced,  the  punch- receiver  is  returned  to  its  place  in  front  of 
the  machine,  and  all  the  punches  forced  back  again  into  the  apertures  of  the  punch- 
holder  as  at  first  The  next  set  of  cords  is  now  drawn  forward  by  the  next  beard^ 
as  above  described,  which  sends  out  the  punch-projectora  as  before,  and  disposes  the 
punches  in  the  punch-receiver,  ready  for  the  operation  of  piercing  the  next  card.  The 
process  being  thus  repeated,  the  whole  pattern  is,  by  a  number  of  operations,  transferred 
to  the  punches,  and  afterwards  to  the  cards  or  slips,  as  above  described. 

JADE,  axe-stone  {Nephrite^  Ceraunite,  Fr.;  Beilstein^  Germ.),  is  a  mineral  of  a 
greenish,  bluish^  or  whitish  colour,  compact,  and  of  a  fatty  lustre.  Spec.  grav.  2*95 ; 
scratches  glass  ;  is  very  tough  ;  ftises  into  a  white  enamel.  It  comes  from  China,  and 
has  been  found  in  Australia ;  it  is  used  among  rude  nations  for  making  hatchets;  and 
is  susceptible  of  being  cut  into  any  form.  In  China  the  jade  is  greatly  valued,  espe- 
cially the  pure  white  varieties.  These  are  worked  into  cups,  and  as  ornaments  for 
the  Joo-e,  or  emblem  of  power. 

The  composition  of  jade,  as  given  by  Kastner  and  Raunuelsberg,  is  — 

Silica 50-50     -         -     54-C8 

Magnesia 31*00    -        -    3601 

Lime 16*06 

Protoxide  of  iron -        -2*15 

Peroxide  of  iron       -        -        -        -       5'50 

Alumina 1000 

Chromium  ...        -      005  H.  W. B. 

JAPAN   EARTH.    Terra  Japonica,     See  Gambir. 

JAMAICA  PEPPER.     One  of  the  names  given  to  Ali.spice.  which  see. 

JAPANNING  is  a  kind  of  varnishing  or  lacquering,  practised  with  excellence  by 
the  Japanese,  whence  the  name. 

The  only  difference  between  varnishing  and  japanning  is  that  after  the  application 
of  every  coat  of  colour  or  varnish,  the  object  so  varnished  is  placed  in  an  oven  or 
stove  at  as  high  a  temperature  as  can  safely  be  employed  without  injuring  the  articles 
or  causing  the  varnish  to  blister  or  run. 

For  black  japanned  works,  the  ground  is  first  prepared  with  a  coating  of  black,  made 
by  mixing  dross  ivory  black  to  a  proper  consistence  with  dark  coloured  antm€ 
vamidi,  as  thii  gives  a  blacker  surface  than  could  be  produced  Vj  \bi\imv  ^oicw^.    \1 
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the  warhee  is  nqaxnd  to  be  polished,  fire  or  six  eoats  of  jspan  are  necesary  to  give 
tufficient  bodj  to  prerent  the  jtpan  from  being  nibbed  throogh  in  polishing. 

Coloured  japaos  are  made  bj  mixing  with  some  hard  Tarnishes  the  required  eoloar, 
iiLd  proeeedinff  as  described.    See  Vaehish. 

JARGOON,  the  name  giren  to  a  variety  of  Zircon  from  Ceylon.  It  is  seldom 
perfectly  transparent,  and  is  either  colourless  or  grey,  with  tinges  of  green,  Une,  red, 
snd  yellow  of  various  shades,  but  generally  smoky  and  ill-defined.  It  occurs  in  worn 
angular  pieces,  or  in  small  detach^  crystals,  rarely  exceeding  6  or  8  carats  in  weight, 
ehiefly  in  the  sand  of  a  river  in  Ceylon.  The  surfaces  of  the  crystals  are  smooth,  and 
possess  a  lustre  more  nearly  approaching  that  of  the  diamond  than  any  other  gem. 
At  the  present  day,  though  out  of  fashion  and  in  no  request,  it  is  still  occasionally 
sold  for  inferior  diamonds. 

Davy  says  that  the  light  grey  varieties  of  the  zircon  are  sold  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Ceylon  as  imperfect  diamonds,  the  natives  being  altogether  ignorant  of  the  tme 
nature  of  the  mineral.  It  is  most  abundant  in  the  district  of  Matura,  whence  it  has 
its  common  name  in  Ceylon  of  Matura  diamond.  The  colourless  zircon  is  also  cut 
and  sold  as  a  false  diamond  in  the  bazaars  of  India.  —  H.  W.  B. 

JASPER  (Jaspe  calcedoine^  Fr.;  Jaspi*^  Germ.)  is  a  sub-species  of  quartz,  of  which 
there  are  five  rarieties.  1.  The  Egyptian  red  and  brown,  forming  nodules  with 
ring  or  tendril-shaped  delineations.  2.  Striped  jasper,  or  clay  altered  by  heat,  and 
differing  from  trae  jasper  by  being  fusible  on  the  edges,  before  the  blowpipe.  3. 
Porcelain  riband  or  jasper.  4.  Conmion  jasper.  5.  Agate  jasper.  The  prettiest 
specimens  are  cut  for  seals,  and  for  the  inferior  kinds  of  jewellery  ornaments.  See 
Lapidary.  —  H.  W.  B. 

JATROPHA  MANIHOT.  A  plant  belongug  to  the  Euphorbiaces,  from  which 
the  Cassava  meal  is  prepared,  and  from  the  express  juice  of  which  is  obtained  Cassava 
starch  and  Tapioca.    See  Tapioca. 

JEAN.  A  twilled  cotton,  usually  striped.  Satin-jeans  are  woven  so  as  to  present 
a  smooth  glossy  appearance.     It  is  used  for  stays,  &c. 

JELLY,  ANIMAL.     S^'C  Gelatine,  Glue,  and  Isinglass. 

JELLY,  VEGETABLR  A  great  many  vegetable  productions  yield  upon  infusion 
or  decoction  gelatinous  solutions.  These  vary  very  much  in  character.  The  jelly  of 
ripe  currants  and  other  berries,  is  a  compound  of  mucilage  and  acid,  which  loses  its 
power  of  gelatinising  by  prolonged  ebullition. 

JEMMIES.     A  woollen  cloth  made  in  Scotland. 

JERKED  BEEF.  Beef  dried  in  the  sun:  much  of  this  has  lately  been  introduced 
ftt)m  the  South  American  States,  but  it  has  not  hitherto  been  much  used,  although  it 
is  sold  at  a  very  low  price. 

JESSAMINE  or  JASMINE.  A  well-known  family  of  plants.  The  Jasmium 
frulicanSf  a  native  of  the  southern  parts  of  France,  J.  odoratissimitm,  a  native  of  India, 
and  J.  sumbac,  a  native  of  India  and  Arabia,  are  used  to  obtain  the  essential  oil  oi 
jasmine.    See  Perfumery. 

JET.  {Jaiet,  or  jais^  Fr.)  Jet  occurs  in  the  upper  lias  shale  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Whitby,  in  Yorkshire,  in  which  locality  this  very  beautiful  substance  has  been 
worked  for  many  hundred  years.  The  jet  miner  searches  with  great  care  the  slaty 
rocks,  and  finding  the  jet  spread  out,  often  in  extreme  thinness  between  the  lamina- 
tions of  the  rock,  he  follows  it  with  great  care,  and  frequently  he  is  rewarded  by  its 
thickening  out  to  two  or  three  inches. 

The  best  jet  is  obtained  from  a  lower  bed  of  the  upper  lias  formations.     This  bed 

has  an  average  thickness  of  about  20  feet,  and  is  known  as  jet  rock.     An  inferior 

kind,  known  as  soft  jet,  is  obtained  from  the  upper  part  of  the  upper  lias,  and  from  the 

sandstone  and  shale  above  it.    The  production  of  jet  in  this  country  appears  to  be 

limited  to  the  coast  of  Yorkshire,  from  about  nine  miles  south  of  Whitby  to  Boulby, 

about  the  same  distance  to  the  north  ;  the  estates  of  Lord  Mulgrave  being  especially 

productive.     There  is  a  curious  allusion  to  this  in  Drayton's  Polyolbion. 

The  rocks  by  Moultgrave,  too.  my  gloriei  forth  to  set, 
Out  of  their  crannied  rocks  can  gi?e  you  perfect  jet. 

Dr.  Toung,  in  his  Geology  of  the  Yorkshire  Coast,  writes — «*  Jet,  which  occurs  here  in 
considerable  quantities  in  the  aluminous  bed,  may  be  properly  classed  with  fossil  wood, 
as  it  appears  to  be  wood  in  a  high  state  of  bitumenisation.  Pieces  of  wood  impregnated 
with  silex  are  often  found  completely  crusted  with  a  coat  of  jet  about  an  inch  thick. 
But  the  most  common  form  in  which  the  jet  occurs  is  in  compact  masses  of  from 
half  an  inch  to  two  inches  thick,  from  three  to  eighteen  inches  broad,  and  often  or 
twelve  feet  long.  The  outer  surface  is  always  marked  with  longitudinal  strise,  like 
the  grain  of  Mood,  and  the  transverse  fracture,  which  is  conchoidal,  and  has  a  resinous 
lustre,  displays  the   annual  growth  in   compressed  elliptical  zones. 

It  does  not  appear  to  us  that  the  "  ligneous  origin  *'  of  jet  is  by  any  means  established ; 
-Indeed  we  think  the  amount  of  evidence  is  against  it  There  is  no  example  as  fiu*  as  we 
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ean  learn,  of  any  discovery  of  true  jet  having  a  strictly  ligneous  stmctare,  or  showing 
anything  like  the  conversion  of  wood  into  this  coal-like  suhstanoe.  There  appears, 
however,  to  have  been  some  confusion  in  the  observations  of  those  who  have  written 
on  the  subject.  Mr.  Simpson,  the  intelligent  curator  of  the  Whitby  museum,  who 
has  paid  much  attention  to  the  subject,  says,  **  Jet  is  generally  conjsidered  to  have 
been  wood,  and  in  many  cases  it  undoubtedly  has  been  so ;  for  the  woody  structure 
often  remains,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  comminuted  vegetable  matter  may  have 
been  changed  into  jet.  But  it  is  evident  that  vegetable  matter  is  not  an  essential 
part  of  jet,  for  we  frequently  find  that  bone,  and  the  scales  of  fishes  also  have  been 
changed  into  jet  In  the  Whitby  Museum  there  is  a  large  mass  of  bone,  which  has 
the  exterior  converted  into  jet  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The 
jetty  matter  appears  to  have  first  entered  the  pores  of  the  bone,  and  there  to  have 
hardened ;  and  during  the  mineralising  process,  the  whole  bony  matter  has  been 
gradually  displaced,  and  its  place  occupied  by  jet,  so  as  to  preserve  its  original  form.** 
After  an  attentive  examination  of  this  specimen,  we  are  not  disposed  to  agree 
entirely  with  Mr.  Simpson. 

Jet  certainly  incrusts  a  mass  which  has  something  the  structure  of  a  bone,  but, 
without  a  chemical  examination  of  its  constituents,  we  should  hesitate  even  to  say  it  was 
bone.  Wood  without  doubt  has  been  found  encrusted  with  jet,  as  fragments  of  animal 
matter  may  also  have  been.  But  it  is  quite  inconsistent  with  our  knowledge  of  physical 
and  chemical  changes,  to  suppose  that  both  animal  and  vegetable  matter  would  undergo 
this  change.  By  process  of  substitution,  we  know  that  silica  will  take  the  place  occupied 
by  carbon,  or  woody  matter ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  fossil  palms  of  Trinidad,  and  the 
silicified  forests  of  Egypt ;  but  we  have  no  example  within  the  entire  range  of  the 
coal  formations  of  the  world  of  carbon  taking  the  place  of  any  of  the  earths. 

Jet  is  found  in  plates,  which  are  sometimes  penetrated  by  belemnites.  Mr.  Ripley,  of 
Whitby,  has  several  curious  examples,  —two  plates  of  jet,  in  one  case  enclose  water- 
worn  quartz  pebbles ;  and  in  another  jet  partially  invests  an  angular  fragment  of 
quartx  rock.  "  This  is  the  more  remarkable,**  says  Mr.  Simpson,  **  as  quartx  rock,  or, 
indeed,  any  other  sort  of  rocky  fragment,  is  rarely  found  in  the  upper  lias.** 

The  very  fact  that  we  find  jet  surrounding  belemnites,  casing  adventitious  masses 
of  stone,  and  investing  wood,  seems  to  show,  that  a  liquid,  or  at  all  events,  a  plastic 
condition,  must  at  one  time  have  prevailed.  We  have  existing  evidence  of  this.  Dr. 
Young,  in  the  work  already  quoted,  says :  —  "In  the  cavities  of  nodules  containing 
petrifactions,  we  sometimes  meet  with  petroleum,  or  mineral  oil.  When  first  exposed, 
it  is  general^  quite  fluid  and  of  a  dark  green  colour ;  but  it  soon  becomes  viscid  and 
black,  and  at  last  hardens  into  a  kind  of  pitch,  which  generally  melts  with  heat,  and 
when  ignited  bums  with  a  crackling  noise,  and  emits  a  strong  bituminous  smell.** 
One  more  sample  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  view  that  jet  has  been  formed  from. 
wood.  It  is  stated  {Reed's  Illustrated  Guide  to  Whitby)  that  in  front  of  the  clifi- 
work  of  Haiburne  Wyke  existed  a  petrified  stump  of  a  tree,  in  an  erect  posture,  three 
feet  high,  and  fifteen  inches  across,  having  the  roots  of  coaly  jet  in  a  bed  of  shale ; 
whilst  the  trunk  in  the  sandstone  was  partly  petrified,  and  partly  of  decayed  sooty 
w^kmI.  Even  in  this  example  it  would  appear,  that  aA;er  all,  a  coating  of  jet  was  all 
that  really  existed  upon  this  example  of  the  equisetum,  which  probably  stands  where 
it  grew.  Mr.  Simpson,  in  a  valuable  little  publication,  "  The  Fossils  of  the  Yorkshire 
Lias  described  from  Nature,  with  a  short  Outline  of  the  Geology  of  the  Yorkshire  Coast" 
says  :  —  **  From  all  we  know  respecting  this  beautiful  mineral,  it  appears  exceedingly 
probable  that  it  has  its  origin  in  a  certain  bituminous  matter,  or  petroleum,  which 
abundantly  impregnates  the  jet-rock  ;  giving  out  a  strong  odour  when  it  is  exposed 
to  the  air.  It  is  frequently  found  in  a  liquid  state  in  the  chambers  of  ammonites  and 
belemnites  and  other  cavities,  and,  whilst  the  unsuspicious  operator  is  breaking  a  lias 
nodule,  it  flies  out  and  stains  his  garment  This  petroleum,  or  mineral  oil,  also 
occurs  in  nodules  which  contain  no  organic  remains ;  and  I  have  been  informed  by 
an  experienced  jet  miner  that  such  nodules  are  often  associated  with  a  good  seam  of 
jet,  and  are  therefore  regarded  as  an  omen  of  success.'* 

Jet  is  supposed  to  have  been  worked  in  this  country  long  before  the  time  of  the 
Danes  in  England,  for  the  Romans  certainly  used  jet  for  ornamental  purposes.  Lionel 
Charlton,  in  the  history  of  Whitby,  says,  that  he  found  the  ear-ring  of  a  lady  having  the 
form  of  a  heart  with  a  hole  in  the  upper  end  for  suspension  from  the  ear,  it  was  found 
in  one  of  the  Roman  tumuli,  lying  close  to  the  jaw  bone.  There  exists  no  doubt  that 
when  the  abbey  of  Whitby  was  the  seat  of  learning  and  the  resort  of  pilgrims,  jet 
rosaries  and  crosses  were  common.  The  manufacture  was  carried  on  till  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  when  it  seems  to  have  ceased  suddenly,  and  was  not  resumed  till  the  year 
1800,  when  Robert  Jefferson,  a  painter,  and  John  Carter  made  beads  and  crosses  with 
files  and  knives: — a  neck  guard,  made  in  this  manner,  fetched  one  guinea.  A  stranger 
coming  to  Whitby  saw  them  working  in  this  rude  way,  and  ad^vae^  \3[^tdl\a  nx^v^  Vqtol 
it ;  they  followed  his  advice  and  found  it  answer ;  sevewA  \iiot^  iiYi«t^  yiwi^  VaKBi>«A 
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the  trade  has  been  gradaally  increasing  since.  Most  of  the  best  jet  ornaments  are 
sent  to  London ;  the  inferior  ones  are  mostly  purchased  for  the  American  market. 

The  jet  workers  complain  of  the  great  scarcity  of  designs  in  jet  Several  designs 
have  been  sent  them,  but  the  artists  not  being  acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  the 
material,  their  designs  are  not  generally  applicable,  and  the  manufacturer  is  much 
more  successfuiin  the  imitation  of  natural  objects  than  any  artificial  combination. 

JETSAM.  Goods  cast  into  the  aea  from  a  ship  in  stress  of  weather ;  fic/taam  being 
the  portion  of  a  ship  and  cargo  which  remains  floating  upon  the  waters ;  and  lagan,  or 
ligan-goods,  being  merchan^se  which  is  cast  OTerboard,  and  sunk  with  a  buoy 
attached,  so  that  they  may  be  possibly  discovered. 

JEWELLERY.    See  Gem  and  Lapidary. 

JEWELLER'S  GOLD.  Usually  an  alloy  of  about  25  per  cent  of  copper  with  75 
of  gold.     See  Allot. 

JEWELLER'S  ROUGE.  A  carefully  prepared  peroxide  of  iron,  used  for 
polishing. 

JEW'S  PITCH.     A  fine  variety  of  asphaltum. 

JIGGING,  a  mining  term.  Separating  the  ore  with  a  griddle,  or  wire-bottomed 
sieve,  the  heavier  substances  passing  through  to  the  bottom  or  lower  part  of  the 
sieve,  the  lighter  substance  remaining  on  the  upper  part 

J I  NT  A  WAN.  A  substance  somewhat  resembling  caoutchouc,  imported  from 
India. 

JUJUBE.  The  fruit  of  the  Lizyphiu  vulgaris  and  L.jujuba^  about  the  size  of  and 
nearly  resembling  a  small  plum.  The  French  confectioners  prepare  a  lozenge  from 
the  juice  of  the  fruit,  but  nearly  all  the  jujubes  sold  by  our  druggists  and  confectioners 
are  merely  dried  mucilage,  flavoured  and  sweetened. 

JUMPER,  a  mining  term.  A  large  borer,  steeled  at  each  end  like  chisel  bits.  It 
is  worked  by  the  hand. 

JUNIPER.  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Conifem.  About  twenty 
species  are  known.  This  plant  is  cultivated  mostly  for  its  berries,  which,  when  dis- 
tilled  with  water,  yield  a  volatile  essential  oil.  The  berries  are  largely  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  Hollands  and  gin.  The  French  name  of  the  plant  is  Genevre,  and 
hence  our  English  words  **  gin  **  and  "  geneva." 

The  Juniperus  Bermudianay  the  Bermuda  red  cedar,  is  a  large  tree  with  soft  and 
fragrant  wood,  and  is  what  is  used  in  making  pencils,  and  by  cabinet  makers.  See 
Cedar. 

JUTE  consists  of  the  fibres  of  two  plants,  called  the  chonch  and  isbund  {Corchorua 
oLitorius  and  Corchorus  capsularis),  extensively  cultivated  in  Bengal,  and  forming,  in 
fact,  the  material  of  which  gunny  bags  and  gunny  cloth  are  made.  It  fetches  nearly, 
though  not  quite,  so  high  a  price  as  sunn.  See  Sunn.  It  comes  into  competition 
with  flax,  tow,  and  codilla,  in  the  manufacture  of  stair  and  other  carpets,  bagging  for 
cotton  and  other  goods,  and  such  like  fabrics,  being  extensively  us^  for  these  pur- 
poses in  Dundee.  But  it  is  unsuitable  for  cordage  or  other  articles  into  which  hemp 
is  manufactured,  from  its  snapping  when  twisted,  and  rotting  in  water. — M*CuUoch. 

The  importance  of  jute  as  an  article  of  manufacture  is  shown  by  the  following 
statement  of  the  exports  from  India. 


1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
I860 
1861 
1863 
1863 


CwU. 

ToUl  Value. 

391,098 

£ 
88,989 

d84,46l 

196,936 

535,027 

180,976 

340,797 

112,017 

509,507 

214,768 

699,566 

220,241 

882,715 

329,076 

673,416 

274,957 

788,820 

303,292 

317,890 

525,099 

761,201 

290,018 

1,092,668 

409,372 

1,232,279 

537,610 

1,266,884 

750,456 

In  1864  our  total  imports  of  jute  were  2,024,537  cwls;  total  value,  2,192,498iL: 
d  jute  yam,  1,265,317  lbs ;  declared  value.  58,159/.:  and  in  1865,  of  jute,  2,108,942 
•ts,  valued  at  1,774,992/ ;  and  of  jute  yam,  1,958,004  lbs,  valued  at  49,759/. 
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It  is  in  Scotland  especially  where  goods  made  from  jute  represent  a  large  branch 
of  industry.  This  very  cheap  raw  material  is  employed  there  either  pure  or  mixed, 
to  make  ordinary  hrown  cloth,  but  more  especially  sacking,  packing  cloth,  and 
carpets.  The  jute  yams  used  for  carpets  are  of  the  richest  and  most  varied  colours, 
and  are  sometimes  used  in  conjunction  with  cocoa-nut  fibre.  Even  the  Brussels  and 
velvet-pile  ciirpets  are  imitated  with  success  in  appearance  but  not  in  durability. 
Dundee  and  its  surrounding  neighbourhood  are  the  principal  seats  of  this  fast  in- 
creasing manufacture.  The  number  of  spindles  acting  on  jute  in  Dundee  is  now  not 
much  short  of  40,000,  and  we  are  informed  that  the  consumption  has  reached  50,000 
tons  annually,  at  prices  varying  from  2id,  to  5d.  the  pound.  A  very  beautiful  cloth 
for  binding  books  is  made  from  jute,  and  we  learn,  with  no  small  degree  of  regret, 
that  it  is  employed  for  sophisticating  silks  and  other  expensive  articles  of  textile 
manufacture. 

The  rapid  progress  of  the  jute  manufacture  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  low  cost 
of  the  material,  and  ite  possessing?  a  considerable  amount  of  spinning  quality.  See 
Jurors*  Report,  International  Exhibition,  1862. 


K. 

K  A  BOOK-     A  name  for  a  clay  ironstone  in  Ceylon. — Simnumdt, 

KAL.  •*  Wild  iron  ;  a  coarse,  false  kind  of  iron  **  (Borlase).  A  mining  term. 
In  St  Just,  in  Cornwall,  a  catlan  lode  is  a  lode  containing  much  iron. 

K  ALEIDOPHON.  An  instrument  devised  by  Prof.  Wheatstone.  An  elastic  thin 
bar  is  fixed  by  one  of  its  extremities,  and  at  its  free  end  it  carries  a  silvered  or 
polished  ball ;  a  ray  of  light  is  reflected  from  this  ball,  and  when  the  thin  plate  is  put 
in  vibration,  the  fine  point  of  light  describes  various  curves,  corresponding  with  the 
musical  notes  produced  by  the  vibrations. 

KALEIDOSCOPE.  A  well-known  instrument  invented  by  Sir  David  Brewster. 
It  has  been  much  employed  in  arts  g{  design.  The  leading  conditions  are  that  the 
angle  at  which  the  reflectors  are  placed  is  a  submultiple  of  360°,  that  the  only  positions 
in  which  a  body  can  be  placed  to  form  perfectly  symmetrical  images  arc  between  the 
ends  of  the  mirrors,  or  in  contact  with  the  ends,  and  the  eye  must  be  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  the  angular  point. 

KALI.  The  Arabs  gave  this  name  to  an  annual  plant  which  grows  near  the  sea- 
shore ;  now  known  under  the  name  of  salsola  soda^  and  from  whose  ashes  they  ex- 
tracted a  substance  which  they  called  alkali,  for  making  soap.  The  term  kali  is  used 
by  German  chemists  to  denote  caustic  potash  ;  and  kalium,  its  metallic  basis  ;  instead 
of  our  potash  and  potassium, 

KAMPTULICON.  This  article  was  first  made  in  the  year  1843,  but,  like  most 
new  productions,  it  remained  for  some  time  unappreciated.  At  length  it  was  used 
by  Sir  Charles  Barry  for  the  corridors  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament 

At  first  it  was  produced  in  its  unstained  colour,  but  subsequently  it  has  been 
stained  of  many  different  colours.  It  is  also  impressed  with  surface  colour  designs  of 
varied  and  appropriate  subjects.  It  is  an  admirable  recipient  of  colour,  which 
penetrates  throughout  its  substance,  and  remains  permanent  Komptulicon  is  com- 
posed of  gutta-percha,  india-rubber,  and  ground  cork. 

Other  materials  have  been  tried,  such  as  prepared  oil  and  ground  cork,  but  this 
has  not  been  very  successful.     In  some,  sawdust  has  been  substituted  for  cork. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  kamptulicon  is  its  property  of  deadening  sound. 
The  Kamptulicon  Elastic  Floor-Cloth  Company,  who  have  extensive  works  at  Bow 
Common,  furnish  the  following  notice  of  this  manufacture : — 

Owing  to  the  increased  demand  for  the  kamptulicon  elastic  floor-cloth,  it  has 
necessitated  the  erection  of  further  buildings,  with  additional  steam-engines  and 
machinery,  by  which  it  is  now  produced  in  a  variety  of  patterns  at  a  far  less  cost 
than  before,  and  of  a  superior  manufacture,  lliis  article  being  a  combination  of  cork 
and  india-rubber,  forms  a  noiseless  and  elastic  material,  and  being  thoroughly  im- 
pervious to  damp,  is  almost  indestructible,  and  always  remains  soft  and  warm  to  the 
feet.  It  is  made  quite  plain,  or  figured  in  imitation  of  carpet,  mosaic,  or  any  patterns 
desired.  It  is  especially  adapted  for  stone  floorings,  for  churches,  institutions,  rail- 
way-rooms, libraries,  &c.,  &c. 

The  first  part  of  the  manufacturing  process  is  the  purification  of  the  native  cqav^V 
choac  or  incUa-nibber.    It  is  first  put  to  soak  into  large  wti.Ut  \AXiV%\i'^^\»^V^  ^Kkwesv^ 
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and  when  safficiently  softened,  is  placed  before  a  circular  knife  of  cast  steel,  reToMng 
at  the  rate  of  3,000  times  a  minute,  and  cut  into  small  blocks;  and  is  then  taken  to  a 
pair  of  powerful  cast  steel  rollers,  which  seize  it,  and  grind  it  with  inmiense  force; 
and  aided  by  a  jet  of  water,  all  the  clay  and  foreign  ingredients  are  expelled  and 
washed  away  ;  it  is  passed  sereral  times  through  this  machine,  till  it  is  perfectly  f^^e 
from  all  impurities,  when  it  is  taken  to  a  formidable  apparatus,  called  the  masticator, 
which  consists  of  a  massive  structure  of  iron,  fitted  with  cylinders,  of  which  every 
part,  being  subject  to  a  violent  straining,  is  rendered  as  strong  as  possible.  The  material 
having  been  of  a  loose  though  tough  mass,  on  entering  this  machine,  is  gradually 
crushed  and  worked  down  into  a  body  of  consistent  substance,  and  has  altered  to  a 
light-brown  colour.  This  process  is  attended  with  the  evolution  of  much  heat, 
caused  by  the  immense  friction  in  the  working  of  the  material,  and  any  water  yet 
remaining  in  the  mass  is  actually  converted  into  steam,  a  succession  of  explosions 
constantly  being  heard  in  the  apparatus  from  the  disengaged  air  or  steam ;  it  is  then 
removed  and  worked  into  the  proper  consistency,  by  being  passed  through  deeply 
indented  rollers,  which  further  grinds  and  incorporates  it  with  the  different  colours, 
&c.,  for  spreading  upon  cloth  and  rolling  into  sheets  for  steam -packing;  this  is  the 
most  tedious  and  expensive  part  of  the  manufacture,  as  it  goes  through  several  pairs 
of  similar  rollers,  which  require  great  mechanical  power.  After  being  brought  to 
this  state,  which  is  varied  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  required,  it  is 
taken  to  a  still  larger  set  of  rollers,  which  consists  of  four  cast- steel  cylinders,  each 
of  twenty -two  inches  diameter,  and  sixty-two  on  the  face ;  these  rollers  are  beauti- 
fully turned  and  polished,  fitted  with  steam  connections,  as  well  as  for  hot  and  cold 
water,  and  are  estimated  to  have  cost  upwards  of  1,500/.,  there  being  great  difficulty 
in  obtaining  rollers  of  so  large  a  size. 

The  material  forms  a  sheet  upon  the  first  roller,  and  as  it  passes  over,  is  pressed 
into  the  cloth  through  the  other  rolls  and  wound  off  in  front  of  the  machine  on  a 
roller  connected  with  it,  the  average  speed  of  the  machine  is  such  as  to  produce 
1,500  to  2,000  yards  per  day.  After  leaving  the  machine,  the  fabric  or  rubber  is 
subjected  to  the  vulcanising  process  by  being  placed  with  sulphur  in  tempera- 
tures of  from  300  to  370  degrees  of  heat,  which  renders  the  india-rubber  highly 
elastic,  and  gives  it  the  properties  of  resisting  the  influence  of  grease  or  acids. 
The  whole  of  the  machinery  is  worked  by  a  pair  of  horizontal  double  cylinder 
engines  of  sixty  horse- power,  and  one  engine  of  thirty  horse-power.  Space  will 
not  permit  us  to  describe  the  further  machinery  for  making  all  the  various  articles 
in  detail. 

K  A  NG  AROO.  A  marsupial  animal,  native  of  Australia.  Its  tail  makes  excellent 
soup,  and  its  skin,  when  tanned,  becomes  a  soft  and  durable  leather. 

KAOLIN  or  PORCELAIN  CLAY  {Terre  a pondaine,  Fr. ;  Porzeihtnerde,  Germ  ) 
is  the  name  given  by  the  Chinese  to  the  fine  white  clay  with  which  they  fabricate 
the  biscuit  of  their  porcelains. 

Kaolin  is  generally  a  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina,  expressed  by  the  formula 
Al  Si -t2H  =  Silica  40*0,  alumina  44 '5,  water  15*5.  The  kaolins  possess  very  cha- 
racteristic properties.  They  are  friable  in  the  hand,  meagre  to  the  touch,  and 
diflRcultly  form  a  paste  with  water.  When  fV«ed  from  the  coarse  and  evidently 
foreign  particles  interspersed  through  them,  they  are  absolutely  infusible  in  the  porce- 
lain kiln,  and  retain  their  white  colour  unaltered.  They  harden  with  heat  like 
other  clays,  and  perhaps  in  a  greater  degree ;  but  they  do  not  acquire  an  equal  con- 
densation or  solidity,  at  least  when  they  are  perfectly  pure.  Most  of  the  kaolin 
clays  contain  some  spangles  of  mica,  which  betray  their  origin  from  disintegrated 
granite. 

This  origin  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  their  most  distinctive  features.  Almost  all 
the  porcelain  clays  are  evidently  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  the  felspars  con- 
tained in  granite,  principally  in  those  rocks  of  felspar  and  quartz  called  graphic 
granite.  Hence  they  are  to  be  found  only  in  primitive  mountain  districts,  among 
banks  or  blocks  of  granite,  forming  thin  seams  or  partings  between  them.  In  the 
same  partings  quartz  and  mica  occur,  being  the  undecomposed  portions  of  the  granite  ; 
while  some  seams  of  kaolin  retain  the  external  form  of  felspar. 

The  most  valuable  kaolins  have  been  found — 

In  China  and  Japan.  The  specimens  imported  from  these  countries  appear  pretty 
white ;  but  are  more  unctuous  to  the  touch,  and  more  micaceous  than  the  porcelain 
clays  of  France. 

In  Saxony.  The  kaolin  employed  in  the  porcelain  manufactories  of  that  country 
has  a  slight  yellow  or  flesh  colour,  which  disappears  in  the  kiln,  proving,  as  Wallerius 
observed,  that  this  tint  is  not  owing  to  any  metallic  matter. 

In  France,  at  Saint  Yrieix-la-Perche,  about  10  leagues  from  Limoges.    The  kaolin 
there  in  a  bed,  or  perhaps  a  vein  of  beds  of  granite,  or  rather  o(  that  felspathic 
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rock  called  Pe-tan-tse,  which  exists  here  in  eTery  stage  of  decomposition.  This 
kaolin  is  generally  white,  but  sometimes  a  little  yellowish,  with  hardly  any  mica.  It 
is  meagre  to  the  touch,  and  some  beds  include  large  grains  of  quartz,  called  pebbly 
by  the  China  manufacturers.  This  variety,  when  ground,  affords,  without  the  ad- 
dition of  any  fasible  ingredient,  a  very  transparent  porcelain. 

Near  Bayonne.  A  kaolin  possessing  the  lamellated  structure  of  felspar  in  many 
places.     The  rock  containing  it  is  a  graphic  granite  in  every  stage  of  decomposition. 

In  England,  in  the  counties  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  This  kaolin  or  China* 
clay  is  very  white,  and  more  onctnous  to  the  touch  than  those  upon  the  continent  of 
Europe  mentioned  above.  Like  them  it  results  fh>m  the  decomposition  of  the  felspars 
entering  into  the  composition  of  granite. 

Nature  has,  up  to  a  certain  point,  provided  the  article  which  man  requires  for  the 
elaboration  of  the  most  perfect  production  of  the  potter's  art.  The  clay — China 
cLay,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  or  kaolin^  as  the  Chinese  have  it — is  quarried  ft*om 
amidst  the  granitic  masses  of  Dartmoor  and  of  ComwalL  We  are  not  at  all  satisfied 
with  any  of  the  theories  which  have  been  put  forward  to  account  for  the  formation  of 
porcelain  clay.  It  is  commonly  stated  to  be  a  decomposed  granite ;  this  rock,  as  is 
well  known,  consisting  of  mica,  quarts,  and  felspar,  with  sometimes  shorl  and  horn- 
blende. The  felspar  is  supposed  to  have  decomposed  ;  and,  as  this  forms  the  largest 
portion  of  the  mass,  the  granite  is  disintegrated  by  this  process.  We  have,  therefore, 
the  mica,  quartz,  and  the  clay,  forming  together  a  soft  mass,  lying  but  a  short  dis- 
tance below  the  surface,  but  extending  to  a  considerable  depth.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  this  stratum  is  not  deposited ;  had  it  been  so,  the  particles  constituting  the  mass 
would  have  arranged  themselves  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  gravity,  towards  which 
there  is  not  the  slightest  attempt  But  we  do  not  know  by  what  process  the  decom- 
position of  the  solid  granite  could  have  been  effected  to  a  depth  from  the  surface 
of  upwards  of  one  hundred  feet,  and  then,  as  it  often  does,  suddenly  to  cease.  This, 
however,  is  a  question  into  which  we  cannot  at  present  enter.  The  largest  quantity 
of  porcelain  or  China  clay  is  manufactured  in  Cornwall,  especially  about  St  Austell 
and  St.  Stephens;  from  which,  in  1859,  about  60,000  tons  were  sent  away  to  the 
potteries,  and  for  paper  making  and  bleaching. 

A  spot  being  discovered  where  this  substance  abounds,  the  operation  is  commenced 
by  removing  the  vegetable  soil  and  substratum,  called  by  the  workmen  the  overburden^ 
which  varies  in  depth  from  about  three  to  ten  feet  The  lowest  part  of  the  ground  is 
then  selected,  in  order  to  secure  an  outlet  for  the  water  used  in  washing  the  clay. 
The  overhwrdem  being  removed,  the  clay  is  dug  up  in  ttopes  :  that  is,  in  successive 
layers  or  courses,  and  each  one  being  excavated  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  one 
immediately  below  it  the  etopee  resemble  a  flight  of  irregular  stairs.  The  depth  of 
the  china  clay  pita  is  various,  extending  from  twenty  feet  to  fifty  feet 

The  clay  when  first  raised  has  the  appearance  and  consistence  of  mortar;  it  con- 
tains numerous  grains  of  quartz,  which  are  disseminated  throughout  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  granite.  In  some  parts  the  clay  is  stained  of  a  rusty  colour,  from  the 
presence  of  veins  and  imbedded  portions  of  shorl  and  quartz ;  these  are  called  by 
the  woikmen  loeeJ,  caple^  and  shelly  which  are  carefiilly  separated.  The  clay  is  next 
conveyed  to  the  floor  of  the  washing  place,  and  is  then  ready  for  the  first  operation 
of  the  process. 

A  heap  of  the  clay  being  placed  on  an  inclined  platform,  on  which  a  little  stream 
of  water  falls  from  the  height  of  about  six  feet,  the  workman  constantly  moves  it  and 
turns  it  over  with  a  piggle  and  shovel,  by  which  means  the  whole  is  gradually 
carried  down  into  an  oblong  trench  beneath,  which  is  also  inclined,  and  which  ends 
in  a  covered  channel  that  leads  to  the  catch-pita  about  to  be  described.  In  the  trench 
the  grains  of  quartz  are  deposited,  but  the  other  parts  of  the  clay,  in  consequence  of 
their  greater  levity,  are  carried  away  in  a  state  of  suspension. 

This  water  is  conducted  into  a  series  of  pits,  each  of  which  is  about  eight  feet  long, 
four  in  breadth  and  in  depth,  and  is  lined  on  the  sides  and  bottom  with  cut  moorstone, 
laid  in  a  waterproof  cement  In  these  pits  the  porcelain  earth  is  gradually  deposited. 
In  the  first  pit  the  grosser  particles  collect ;  and  being  of  a  mixed  nature,  are  always 
rejected  at  the  end  of  each  day's  work  by  an  opening  provided  for  that  purpose  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pit.  When  the  water  has  filled  the  first  pit,  it  overflows  into  the 
second,  and  in  like  manner  into  the  third ;  and  in  these  pits,  particularly  in  the 
second,  a  deposit  also  takes  place,  which  is  often  preserved,  and  is  called  by  the 
workmen  mkcL,  The  water,  still  holding  in  suspension  the  finer  and  purer  particles 
of  porcelain  clay,  next  overflows  into  larger  pits,  called  ponda^  which  are  of  tbe  same 
depth  as  the  fint  pits,  but  about  three  times  as  long  and  wide.  Here  the  clay  is 
gradually  deposited,  and  the  dear  supernatant  water  is  from  time  to  time  discharged 
by  plug-holes  on  one  side  of  the  pond.    This  process  is  continued  until,  by  successive 
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MiamulatioDi,  the  pondi  tre  filled.  At  (hi«  sU^  the  cUy  it  in  tlie  Etaie  of  a  thick 
pwte ;  and  to  complete  the  proceu  it  only  remftina  lo  be  coniolidated  by  drying,  and 
thcD  it  is  Gt  for  the  markeL 

This,  bo«e»er,  is  a  ledioui  opfralioo  in  our  damp  climate,  and  a  effected  m 
follows;— The  moist  clay  is  remoTed  in  hand-barrows  into  pant,  which  are  con- 
Mnicled  like  the  piu  and  pondt,  but  are  much  larger,  being  about  forty  feet  long. 
fifteen  wide,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  in  depth.  The  above  dimensions  may  not  be  quite 
oorrect,  for  1  did  not  actually  measure  the  pita;  tbey  are,  howeTer,  very  rear  the 
truth.  When  the  pans  are  nearly  filled,  the  clay  ia  levelled,  and  i*  then  allowed  (o 
remaia  oaditlurbed  nitlil  it  ia  nearly  dry.  Tlie  time  required  for  this  part  of  the 
precens  must  depend  in  a  great  measore  on  the  slate  of  the  weather  and  the  seasop  of 
the  year,  becaose  the  pans  are  ciposed  to  the  air.  During  the  ninler  at  least  eight 
months  are  necessary,  whilst  during  the  summer  leu  than  halt  the  lime  is  sufficient. 

When  the  clay  is  in  a  fit  state,  it  is  cut  into  oblong  masses,  and  canied  to  the  dry- 
ing houae, an  obioug  shed,  the  sides  of  which  are  open  wooden  frames,  coustnicted 

in  the  Qiual  way  for  keeping  off  tlie  raio,  but  admitliug  the  Iree  passage  of  the  air. 

The  clay  thus  dried  is  neit  scraped  perfectly  clean,  and  is  then  packed  up  into 
casks,  and  carried  lo  one  of  the  adjacent  porta,  to  be  shipped  for  the  potleriea. 

The  porcelain  esrth  thus  prepared  is  of  a  beautiful  and  uniform  whilenesa,  and  ia 
perfectly  smooth  and  soft  to  the  touch. — Dr.  Baau't  GttAogj/  of  CamwalL 
1*77 
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The  worka  at  Lee  Moor  on  the  borders  of  Dartmonr,  being,  howeier,  fsr  more 
complete, we  have  aelecteJ  them  as  the  best  for  our  descnptioo.    S^-efy.  H77. 

Here  we  see  a  quarry  of  this  decomposed  granite,  shining  white  in  the  sunahine,  and 
at  the  bottom  of  this  quarry  are  numerous  workmen  employed  in  filling  Irucka  placed 
upon  a  tramway.  Tbia  naiive  material  is  now  carried  off  lo  a  house,  diatiuguiahed 
bj  the  powerful  water-wheel  whicb  revolves  on  one  side  of  it,  and  here  it  undergoes 
its  first  process  in  mnnufacture.  The  trucks  are  lilted,  and  the  contents  discharged 
JDlo  a  hopper,  from  which  the  clay  falls  into  inclined  irongha,  through  which  a  strong 
current  of  water  passes,  and  the  clay  ia  separated  from  the  large  particles  of  quarti 
and  mica,  these  being  discharged  ootr  a  grating,  ihroui/h  ahich  flows  the  water  charged 
withtheclay  and  the  finer  matter,  the  coaraer  portion  sliding  off  the  gnting,  and  falling 
in  a  heap  outside  the  building.  The  water  contains  not  only  the  pure  elay,  bat  the 
finer  particles  of  silica,  mica,  ahorl,  or  of  any  other  matters  which  may  be  mixed  with 
the  mass.  To  separate  tliese  from  the  clay,  very  complete  arrangements  are  made. 
Large  and  deep  stone  tanks  recuiie  the  water  as  it  comes  from  the  mill,  in  theae  the 
heavier  particles  settle}  and  wlien  each  tank  becomes  full,  the  mies,  &c,  ia  discharged 
through  opemngs  in  the  bottom,  into  trucks  placed  to  receive  it  on  a  railway,  and  this, 
the  refuse  material  of  the  clay  works  elsewhere,  is  here  preserved  for  other  uses,  to 
be  by-and-by  described.  The  water,  charged  with  its  clay,  now  Sows  slowly  and 
~~  '  ly  through  a  great  length  of  stone  channel,  and  during  its  progress  nearly  all  the 
--   -  and  other  particle*  subside  I  the  water  eventually  flowing  into  very  large 
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pits,  in  which  the  clay  is  allowed  slowly  to  deposit  The  water  enters  in  a  thin  sheet 
at  one  end,  and  gradually  diffuses  itself  over  the  large  area.  The  clay,  in  an  impalpa- 
ble powder,  falls  down,  and  perfectly  clear  water  passes  away  at  the  other  end.  From 
the  clay  tanks  marked  a  and  b  in  the  plan,  the  semi-fluid  clay  is  pumped  into  the 
clay-pans,  beneath  which  there  circulates  hot- water  pipes,  and  in  these  the  clay  is 
finally  dried.  When  a  thickness  of  about  eighteen  inches  is  obtained,  evaporation  is 
promoted  by  the  graduated  artificial  temperature  produced  by  the  water  pipes.  After 
a  little  time,  the  clay  is  sufficiently  hard  to  be  cutout,  and  subjected  to  its  final  drying. 
The  clay  is  cut  out  in  squares  of  about  eight  inches,  so  that  they  form  parallelograms 
when  removed  from  the  bed.  These  are  then  placed  in  heated  rooms,  and  being  still 
further  dried,  are  fit  for  the  market 

Dr.  Richardson  gives  the  following  analyses  of  kaolin  previously  dried  at  212^. 

Silica 46-32 

Alumina-        -        -         -        -        -         -  39  74 

Protoxide  of  iron     -        -        -        -        -  '27 

Lime       --.----  '36 

Magnesia         .        -        -        -        .        -  -44 

Water  and  some  alkali      .        .        -        .  12*67 

99^        99-82         99*85 

The  production  of  china  clay  in  Cornwall  has  been  as  follows : — 

Ton«. 

1861 60,750 

1862 61,5.50 

1863 92,500 

1864 95,730 

1865 94,520 

Devonshire  produced  in  each  year  of  1864  and  1865  about  8,500  tons. 

The  clay  found  near  Newton  Abbot  in  Devonshire,  and  extending  to  Bovey  Traccy, 
is  a  kaolin  derived  from  the  granitic  districts,  but  nature  has  done  the  work  of  wash- 
ing and  not  man.  This  clay  is  shipped  fh>m  Teignmonth,  and  is  hence  commonly 
called  Tetonmouth  Clay.     In  1864,  37,824  tons  were  shipped;  in  1865,  42,038. 

KARABE',  a  name  of  amber,  of  Arabic  origin,  in  use  upon  the  Continent. 

R  ARN.  A  Cornish  miner's  term,  frequently,  according  to  Borlase,  used  to  signify 
the  solid  rock  ; — more  commonly  a  pile  of  rocks. 

K  ARSTENITE.     The  name  given  by  Haus  to  anhydrous  sulphate  of  lime. 

KATTIMUNDOO  or  CUTTEMUNDOO.      A  caoutchouc-like  substance  ob- 
tained from   the  Euphorbia   antiquorum   of  Roxburgh.     It  was   first  exhibited  in 
this  country  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  being  sent  by  Mr.  W.  Elliott  from 
Vizagapatam. 

It  was  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  opaque  except  in  thin  pieces,  hard  and  somewhat 
brittle  at  common  temperatures,  but  easily  softened  by  heat  Perfectly  insoluble  in 
boiling  water,  but  becoming  soft,  viscid,  and  remarkably  sticky  and  adhesive  like 
bird-lime,  re-assuming,  as  it  cools,  its  original  character. 

It  is  said  to  be  used  for  joining  metal,  fastening  knife  handles,  &c. 

KBDGE  ANCHOR.     A  smidl  anchor  with  an  iron  stock  used  for  warping. 

KEEL.  A  barge  used  on  the  Tyne  to  carry  coal.  These  barges  are  constructed 
to  carry  21  tons.  The  keel  "  is  worked  by  means  of  one  oar  at  the  gunwale  and  a 
sweep  at  the  stem.  Of  late  years  the  build  and  rig  of  these  vessels  have  been  so 
greatly  improved,  that  they  can  now  work  to  windward  in  as  good  a  style  as  a  sloop.*' 
Dunn,  H^trnitn^^  and  Working  of  CoUieries, 

KEELER.  A  manager  of  coal  barges  and  colliers  in  the  Durham  and  Northum- 
berland district. 

KEG.     A  cask  containing  five  gallons. 

KEEVE.  a  mining  term,  A  large  vat  used  in  dressing  ores  :  also  a  brewer's  term 
for  a  maah  tub. 

KEIR.     A  boiler  used  in  bleaching  establishments.    See  Bleaching. 

KELP  {Varecj  P.;  Wareck^  Germ.)  is  the  crude  alkaline  matter  produced  by 
incinerating  various  species  of  fuci,  or  sea^weed.  They  are  cut  with  sickles  from  the 
rocks  in  the  summer  season,  dried  and  then  burned,  with  much  stirring  of  the  pasty 
ash.  Dr.  Ure  analysed  many  specimens  of  kelp,  and  found  the  quantity  of  soluble 
matter  in  100  parts  of  the  best  to  be  from  53  to  62,  while  the  insoluble  was  from 4 7  to 
38.    The  soluble  consisted  of— 
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Sulphate  of  soda 80  190 

Soda  in  carbonate  and  snlpliaret       -        -        -      8-5  5*5 

Muriate  of  soda  and  potash       .        «        .        .    36*5  87*5 

530  62-0 

The  insolable  matter  consisted  of— 

Carbonate  of  lime 24-0  10*0 

Silica 8-0  00 

Alumina  tinged  with  iron  oxide        -        -        -  9*0  10-0 

Sulphate  of  lime 00  9*5 

Sulphur  and  loss 6*0  __  8*5 

1000  100-6 

The  first  of  these  specimens  was  from  Heisker,  the  second  from  Rona,both  in  the  Isle 
of  Skye,  upon  the  property  of  Lord  Macdonald.  From  these,  and  many  other  analyses 
which  were  made  by  Dr.  Ure,  it  appears  that  kelp  is  a  substance  of  very  Tariable 
composition,  and  hence  it  was  very  apt  to  produce  anomalous  results,  when  employed 
as  the  chief  alkaline  flux  of  crown  glass,  which  it  was  for  a  yery  long  period.  The 
Fucus  vesiculosus  and  Fucus  nodotua  are  reckoned  to  afford  the  best  kelp  by  in- 
cineration ;  but  all  the  species  yield  a  better  product  when  they  are  of  two  or  three 
years'  growth  than  when  cut  younger.  The  varec  made  on  the  shores  of  Normandy 
contains  almost  no  carbonate  of  soda,  but  much  sulphate  of  soda  and  potash,  some 
hyposulphite  of  potash,  chloride  of  sodium,  iodide  of  potassium,  and  chloride  of  potas- 
sium; the  average  composition  of  the  soluble  salts  being,  according  to  M.  Gay-Lussac, 
56  of  chloride  of  sodium,  25  of  chloride  of  potassium,  and  a  little  sulphate  of  potash. 
The  very  low  price  at  which  soda  ash,  the  dry  crude  carbonate  from  the  decomposition 
of  sea  salt,  is  now  sold,  has  nearly  superseded  the  use  of  kelp,  and  rendered  its 
manufacture  utterly  unprofitable.  When  the  common  sea  wrack,  commonly  used 
for  producing  kelp,  is  incinerated  in  a  closed  crucible,  it  gives  a  charcoal  termed 
vegetable  ethiops. 

KENTISH  RAG.    See  Rao  and  Ragstone. 

KEROSENE.  A  name  given  to  one  of  the  mineral  oils,  obtained  from  the  oil 
wells  and  oil  shales  of  America,  and  other  places. 

KERMES  GRAINS,  ALKERMES,  are  the  dried  bodies  of  the  female  insects  of 
the  species  Coccum  t7ici«,  which  lives  upon  the  leaves  of  the  Quercuailex  (prickly  oak). 
Kirby  and  Spence,  aud  also  Stephens,  state  that  the  Coccus  ilicie  is  found  on  the 
QuercuM  cocci/era.  The  word  kermes  is  Arabic,  and  signifies  little  worm.  In  the 
middle  ages,  this  dye  stuff  was  therefore  called  vermiculus  in  Latin,  and  vermeil  and 
vermilion  in  French.  It  is  curious  to  consider  how  the  name  vermUion  has  been  since 
transferred  to  red  sulphuret  of  mercury. 

Kermes  has  been  known  in  the  East  since  the  days  of  Moses ;  it  has  been  employed 
fh>m  time  immemorial  in  India  to  dye  silk ;  and  was  used  also  by  the  ancient  Greek 
and  Roman  dyers.  Plioy  speaks  of  it  under  the  name  of  coccigranum,  and  says  that 
there  grew  upon  the  oak  in  Africa,  Sicily,  &c..  a  small  excrescence  like  a  bud,  called 
cusculium  ;  that  the  Spaniards  paid  with  these  grains  half  of  their  tribute  to  the 
Romans ;  that  those  produced  in  Sicily  were  the  worst ;  that  they  served  to  dye 
purple;  and  that  those  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Emerita  in  Lusitania  (Portugal) 
were  the  best 

In  Germany,  during  the  ninth,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries,  the  rural 
serfs  were  bound  to  deliver  annually  to  the  convents  a  certain  quantity  of  kermes, 
the  C0CCU8  pohnicusy  among  the  other  products  of  husbandry.  It  was  collected  from  the 
trees  upon  St.  John's  day,  between  eleven  oVlock  and  noon,  with  religious  ceremonies, 
and  was  therefore  called  Jokannisblut  (St  John's  blood),  as  also  German  cochineal. 
At  the  above  period,  a  great  deal  of  the  German  kermes  was  consumed  in  Venice,  for 
dyeing  the  scarlet  to  which  that  city  gives  its  name.  After  the  discovery  of  America, 
cochineal  having  been  introduced,  began  to  supersede  kermes  for  all  brilliant  red  dyes. 

The  principal  varieties  of  kermes  are  the  Coccus  quercuHf  the  Coccus  polomieus^  the 
Coccus  JragaruE,  and  the  Coccus  uva  ursi. 

The  Coccus  quercus  insect  lives  in  the  south  of  Europe  upon  the  kermes  oak.  The 
female  has  no  wings,  is  of  the  size  of  a  small  pea,  of  a  brownish-red  colour,  and  is 
covered  with  a  whitish  dust  From  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  June  the  eggs 
are  collected,  and  exposed  to  the  vapour  of  vinegar,  to  prevent  their  incubation.  A 
portion  of  eggs  is  left  upon  the  tree  for  the  maintenance  of  the  brood.  In  the 
department  of  the  Bouches-du-Rhone,  one  half  of  the  kermes  crop  is  dried. 

The  kermes  of  Poland,  or  Coccus  polonicusy  is  found  upon  the  roots  of  the  Scleranthus 
perennis  and  the  Scleranthus  annuus,  in  sandy  soils  of  that  country  and  the  Ukraine. 
This  species  has  the  same  properties  as  the  preceding ;  one  pound  of  it  according  to 
Wolfe,  being  capable  of  dyeing  10  pounds  of  wool ;  bnt  Hcrmstacdt  could  not  obtain  a 
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fine  colour,  althoagh  he  employed  5  times  as  much  of  it  as  of  cochineal.  The  Turks, 
Armenians,  and  Cossacks  dye  with  kcrmes  their  morocco  leather,  cloth,  silk,  as  well 
as  the  manes  and  tails  of  their  horses. 

The  kermes  called  Coccus  fragaria  is  found  principally  in  Siberia,  upon  the  root  of 
the  common  strawberry. 

The  Coccus  uva  ursi  is  twice  the  size  of  the  Polish  kermes,  and  dyes  with  alum  a  fine 
red.     It  occurs  in  Russia. 

Kermes  is  found  not  only  upon  the  Lycopodium  complanatum  in  the  Ukraine,  but  upon    ' 
a  great  many  other  plants. 

Good  kermes  is  plump,  of  a  deep  red  colour,  of  an  agreeable  smell,  and  a  rough  and 
pungent  taste.  Its  colouring  matter  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  it  becomes  yel- 
lowish or  brownish  with  acids,  and  violet  or  crimson  with  alkalies.  Sulphate  of  iron 
blackens  it  With  alum  it  dyes  a  blood  red;  with  copperas,  an  agate  grey;  with 
sulphate  of  copper  and  tartar,  an  olive  green ;  with  tartar  and  salt  of  tin,  a  lively  cin- 
namon  yellow ;  with  more  alum  and  tartar,  a  lilac ;  with  sulphate  of  zinc  and  tartar,  a 
violet  Scarlet  and  crimson  dyed  with  kermes  were  called  grain  colours.  The  red 
caps  for  the  levant  are  dyed  at  Oricans  with  equal  parts  of  kermes  and  madder,  and 
occasionally  with  an  addition  of  Brazil  wood*  Kermes  is  but  little  used  in  England 
at  present  as  a  dyeing  substance. 

KERMES  MINERAL.  Pure  mineral  kermes  is  regarded  by  Berzelius,  Fuchs, 
and  Rose,  as  an  amorphous  tersulphuret  of  antimony.  As  the  preparation  has  no 
use  in  the  arts  or  manufactures,  for  its  mode  of  preparation  and  its  chemical  consti- 
tution we  refer  to  Watts'  "  Dictionary  of  Chemistry." 

KERMESITE.  Red  antimony  ore,  composed  of  oxygen,  5'29;  antimony,  74'45; 
sulphur,  20*49. 

KERSEY.  A  coarse  stuff  woven  from  long  wool,  chiefly  manufactured  in  the 
north  of  England. 

KERSEYMERE.  Commonl}*  spelt  cassimere.  A  fine  fabric  woven  plain  from 
the  finest  wools,  a  manufacture  of  the  west  of  England  principally. 

KETCHUP.  A  name  derived  from  the  Japanese  kitjap.  It  is  prepared  from 
mushrooms,  especially  from  the  Agaricus  campestris^  by  sprinkling  them  with  salt, 
letting  them  drain,  and  boiling  the  juice  with  spices.  Walnut  ketchup  is  made  from 
green  walnuts  in  a  similar  manner. 

KHAYA.  One  of  the  largest  and  handsomest  trees  growing  on  the  western 
coast  of  Africa.   The  wood  is  of  fine  quality,  and  of  a  reddish  colour  like  mahogany. 

KIABOCCA  WOOD,  called  also  Ambojma  wood.  This  wood  is  said  to  be  the 
excrescence  or  burr  of  the  Pterospermum  indicum,  or  of  the  Pterocarpus  draco,  from 
the  Moluccas,  the  Island  of  Borneo,  Amboyna,  &c. 

KIBBLE,  a  mining  term.  A  bucket  usually  made  of  iron,  in  y^hich  the  ore  is 
drawn  to  the  surface  from  the  depths  of  the  mine. 

KIDDERMINSTER.  A  carpeting  so  called  from  the  place  of  its  early  manu- 
facture. This  kind  of  carpet  is  now  principally  made  in  Scotland.  Kidderminster 
is  composed  of  two  webs,  each  consisting  of  a  separate  warped  woof.  The  two  are 
interwoven  at  intervals  to  produce  the  figures.  The  two  webs  being  passed  at  intervals 
through  each  other,  each  part  being  at  one  time  above  and  the  other  below,  it  will  be 
evident,  when  the  webs  are  of  dilferent  colours,  that  the  figures  will  be  the  same  on 
both  sides,  only  the  colours  will  be  reversed.  These  carpets  should  be  made  entirely 
of  wool. 

KILBRICKENITE.  A  variety  of  Geocronite  from  Kilbricken,  Clare  county, 
Ireland. 

KILKENNY  COAL.     A  variety  of  Anthracite. 

KILL  AS.  The  name  given  by  the  Cornish  miners  to  the  clay  slate  of  that  district 
It  varies  very  much  in  colour  and  character,  being  sometimes  of  a  clay -white,  and  at 
other  times  grey  or  blue.     It  is  in  one  district  soft ;  in  another  compact  and  hard. 

KILN  (Four,  Fr.  ;  O/en,  Germ.)  is  the  name  given  to  various  forms  of  furnaces 
and  stoves,  by  which  an  attempered  heat  may  be  applied  to  bodies ;  thus  there  are 
brick-kilns,  hop-kilns,  Iime*kilns,  malt-kilns,  pottery-kilns.  See  Brick,  Limestone, 
Malt,  Pottery,  for  a  description  of  their  respective  kilns. 

KIMERIDGE  CLAY.  The  sands  which  underlie  the  Portland  Stone  of  Dorset- 
shire, and  the  south-west  of  England,  are  based  upon  a  considerable  thickness  of 
dark  brownish  or  bluish-grey  clay,  to  which  the  term  Kimeridge  Clay  has  been 
given  by  geologists,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  largely  developed  and  well 
displayed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village  of  that  name. 

Throughout  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  but  especially  in  the  part  of  it  in  question,  the  clay 
assumes  a  very  shaly  and  bituminous  character,  sometimes  passing  into  more  massive 
beds  of  brownish  shaly  coal,  possessing  a  conchoidal  fracture. 

The  Romans,  and  also  the  Celts  who  inhabited  the  coutktr^  \.T«s\^xt^^  \»V«»  vcl- 
vasion  by  the  former  nation,  appear  to  have  maiiufaLCtuT«4  xXifeWx^^t  ^t>ivsswfe  ^'^^  ^^ 
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shale  into  caps  and  other  articles,  but,  chiefly  into  beads,  armlets,  and  bracelets,  spo* 
cimens  of  which  last  have  been  found  in  the  neighbouring  barrows,  in  some  cases 
still  encircling  the  wrists  of  skeletons. 

Circular  discs  of  shale,  about  the  size  of  a  penny  piece,  have  also  been  dug  up  in  great 
numbers  in  this  part  of  the  Isle  of  Purbeck  -.  as  many  as  600  were,  upon  one  occa- 
sion, found  closely  packed  together. 

Authorities  have  been  much  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  origin  and  use  of  these 
circular  pieces  of  shale;  by  some  they  are  supposed  to  have  passed  current  as  mon  y, 
or  tokens,  whence  the  name  of  Kiraeridge  coal-money,  by  which  they  are  commonly 
known,  has  been  applied  to  them ;  but,  the  most  probable  supposition  is,  that  they 
were  the  portions  of  the  material  flxed  to  the  latbe,  and  left  adhering  to  it  after  the 
armlets  or  other  ornaments  of  a  similar  description  had  been  turned  from  their  outer 
circumferences,  and  that  at  some  subsequent  period  these  refuse  pieces  of  the  turner 
were  worn  as  amulets  or  charms  by  the  superstitious. 

The  shale  around  Rimeridge  abounds  in  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  the  former 
consisting  of  the  shells  of  oysters,  ammonites,  &c.,  together  with  the  bones  and  teeth 
of  large  saurians  and  fish ;  while  the  latter  is  in  so  finely  divided  a  state  as  not  to  be 
distinguishable  to  the  eye.  Much  carbonate  of  lime  and  pyrites  are  also  present, 
especially  in  those  portions  in  which  animal  remains  are  most  abundant. 

The  variation  m  the  external  character  of  the  shale  is  accompanied  by  a  corre- 
sponding variation  in  the  relative  proportions  of  mineral  and  organic  matter  contained 
in  it ;  those  portions  which  are  the  most  fissile  and  slaty  containing  a  large  proportion 
of  mineral  matter  combined  with  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  organic  matter;  while 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  harder  and  more  massive  portions  which  break  with  a  con- 
choidal  facture,  the  organic  matter  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  mineral  matter,  as  is 
shown  by  the  following  analyses. 


• 

Amount  of  volatile  matter  -        -        -        - 
"       "   mineral  matter          -        -         - 

Greyish-green  delicatel}'  fii- 
kile  ihale. 

A. 

Urown  thaie 
with  concho- 
icUl  fracture. 
B 

19-51 
80-49 

52-8 
472 

73-3 
26-7 

10000 

1000 

100-0 

When  heated  the  shale  gives  off  copious  fumes  of  a  disagreeable  odour  resembling 
that  of  petroleum ;  and  when  ignited,  it  burns  of  itself  with  a  dull  smoky  flame,  leaving, 
when  freely  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  a  reddish  ash,  which  generally  retains  the  form 
of  the  origmal  fragment. 

The  shale  has  long  been  used  for  fuel  by  the  people  of  the  district  where  it  occurs, 
and  the  ashes  left  after  combustion  have  long  been  known  to  the  farmers  on  the  coast 
to  exercise  a  beneflcial  influence  upon  their  crops,  especially  turnips ;  but  the  un- 
pleasant smell  given  out  by  it  when  burning  has  prevented  it  ^om  being  used  except 
by  the  poorer  inhabitants. 

Within  the  last  few  years  works  were  established  at  Wareham,  for  the  purpose  of 
extracting  naphtha  and  other  products  from  the  shale  by  distillation;  but  the  manu- 
facture was  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  impossibility  of  destroying  the  smell 
given  out  by  the  naphtha. 

This  defect  having  now,  it  is  believed,  been  overcome,  the  works  have  lately  l>ccn 
re  opened,  and  are  now  being  carried  on  with  every  prospect  of  success. 

The  chemical  composition  and  properties  of  the  shale  have  been  recently  thoroughly 
investigated  by  Dr.  Uofmann,  of  the  Government  School  of  Mines. 

^  The  following  results  were  obtained  by  him  from  the  distillation  of  the  shale,  at  a 
high  temperature,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  gas  :  — 

Amount  of  gas,  water,  anmionia,  &c         ... 
Amount  of  coke      ....... 


The  shale  distilled  in  a  gas  retort  furnished  a  gas  composed  of:  — 

Olefiant  gas  and  congeners        ..... 

Light  carburetted  hydrogen  and  hydrogen 

Carbonic  oxide         ....... 

Carbonic  acid  ....... 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  ..... 
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36-5- 
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'llio  composition  of  this  gas,  freed  from  carbonic  acid  and  sulpharetted  hydrogen, 
by  passing  throagh  an  ordinary  lime  purifier,  was  as  follows :  — 

Olcfiant  gas  and  congeners        -        -        -        -        -       10*0 
Light  carburetted  hydrogen  and  hydrogen  •        -      79*0 

Carbonic  oxide        -------       ll-O— 100-0 

The  composition  of  the  coke  produced  was :  — 

Carbon    -        -        -        -      73*4  ...      72*8 

Ash  .         -         -         -       843  -         -         .       30-3 

1077  1031 

The  excess  above  100  arises  from  the  presence  of  sulphides  in  the  coal,  which 
during  the  process  of  incineration  absorb  oxygen  and  are  converted  into  sul- 
phates. 

A  ton  of  shale  furnished  11,300  cubic  feet  of  this  purified  gas,  the  illuminating 
power  of  which,  used  in  an  argand  burner,  consuming  5  cubic  feet  per  hour,  equalled 
that  of  20  sperm  candles,  while  the  percentage  of  coke  remaining  was  36*5. 

The  liquid  and  solid  products  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  the  shale  at  a  low  tem- 
perature, are  an  offensively  smelling,  dark  brown  oil,  suspended  in  an  aqueous  liquid, 
charged  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  and  ammonia. 

This  oil,  purified  and  distilled  with  water,  furnishes  an  oily  liquid  heavier  than 
water ;  a  tar-like  residue  being  left  in  the  retort. 

The  oily  liquid  which,  when  purified,  gives  out  the  odour  of  the  finest  varieties  of 
coal-gas  naphtha,  is  a  mixture  of  several  chemical  substances. 

When  treated  with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  this  oily  liquid  is  divided  into  two  por- 
tions, one  of  which  is  dissolved  by  the  acid,  while  the  other  insoluble  portion  floats  on 
the  surface  of  the  solution  in  the  form  of  a  light  colourless  oily  liquid,  resembling  in 
its  general  character  the  hydrocarbons  of  Boghead  coal-tar  oil,  and  of  petroleum. 
The  nitric  solution  which  forms  the  larger  proportion  of  the  oily  liquid,  when 
mixed  with  water,  furnishes  a  dense,  heavy,  yellowish  oil,  with  the  odour  of  nitro- 
benzol. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  oily  liquid  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  the  shale  consists 
chiefly  of  benzol  and  its  homologues,  mixed  with  small  quantities  of  petroleum 
hydrocarbons.  When  sufficiently  purified  it  is  applicable  for  all  the  purposes  for 
which  benzol  is  employed,  for  dissolving  india-rubber  and  gutta-percha,  for  re- 
moving stains  firom  fabrics,  for  preparing  varnishes,  for  making  artificial  oil  of 
almonds,  &c. 

On  subjecting  to  distillation  without  water,  and  at  a  rather  high  temperature,  the 
oily  tar-like  residue  remaining  in  the  retort  after  the  crude  volatile  liquid  obtained  by 
heat  from  the  shale  had  been  distilled  with  water,  other  volatile  products  are 
obtained. 

The  first  portion  of  the  oil  obtained  during  the  distillation  is  of  an  amber  colour 
when  first  distilled,  and  much  less  limpid  than  the  oil  produced  by  distillation  with 
water.  It  also  possesses  an  offensive  sulphurous  smell,  which  however  is  lost  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  while  the  oil  assumes  a  much  darker  colour.  This  oil  is  acted  upon 
by  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  hydrochloric  acids,  by  which,  especially  by  the  first,  a  portion 
of  it  is  resinified. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  oil,  when  washed  with  water  and  afterwards  distilled 
with  steam,  furnishes  a  perfectly  colourless  oil  with  the  properties  of  paraffine.  This 
list  oil,  which  forms  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  original  oil,  behaves  in  all  respects 
like  the  paraffine  oil  obtained  from  Boghead  cannel  coal,  and  is  applicable  to 
the  lubrication  of  machinery,  and  all  the  other  purposes  to  which  that  liquid  is 
applied. 

The  black,  pitch-like,  coky  residue  left  in  the  retort  resembles  in  general  character 
the  coke  produced  from  coal  in  the  manufacture  of  gas. 

The  ash  of  the  incinerated  coke  contains  nearly  the  same  proportions  of  silica, 
alumina,  and  iron  as  Portland  cement  The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  ash  left 
by  the  shale  which  contains  the  larger  amounts  of  mineral  matter :  — 

Ath  of  Dorsetshire  shale.  PortlaDd  cement. 

Insoluble  residue  -  -  - 
Peroxide  of  iron        .        -         - 

Silica 

Alumina  -  -  -  -  - 
Lime  -  -  -  -  - 
Carbonic  acid  .        -        - 

100-00 
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The  distillation  of  the  shale  at  a  low  temperature,  for  the  parpo.%  of  ohtaining  tli« 
liquid  and  solid  volatile  products,  furnished  the  following  results  :  — 


Analysis  of  A. 

f  Mineral  matter  - 

541 

Coke 

71-5  <    Carbon      -        -        - 

150 

Oily  and  solid  vola- 
tile products 

L  Hydrogen 

Light  oil  (naphtha)    - 
Heavyoil,containingr3 
14  "6   '       per  cent  of  paraffine 
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Analysis  of  B. 

Coke 

A^'fx    f   Mineral  matter  - 
*^^    t   Carbon      - 
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The  manufacture  of  the  shale  at  Wareham,  according  to  Mr.  John  C.  Mansel,  is 
conducted  in  the  following  manner :  — 

The  retorts  are  charged  with  about  5  cwt  of  shale,  previously  broken  into  pieces 
about  two  inches  square,  and  the  temperature  is  maintained  as  nearly  uniform  as 
possible.  In  order  to  obtain  the  required  uniform  temperature  the  retorts  are  con- 
structed so  as  to  have  backs  of  molten  lead.  The  gas  formed  in  the  retorts  is  then 
condensed  by  means  of  a  leaden  worm,  and  the  product  is  a  crude  oil ;  a  large  quantity 
of  gas  is  made  during  this  operation,  which  is  not  condensed,  but  used  for  ordinary 
purposes.  The  crude  oil  is  allowed  to  stand  in  long  tanks  for  48  hours,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  letting  the  ammoniacal  water  (of  which  there  is  a  large  quantity)  subside. 
The  oil  is  then  put  into  a  still,  and  rectified  once  or  twice  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
first  product  is  a  light  oil,  making  overproof  75°;  the  next  products  arc  heavy  oils, 
containing  paraffine,  which  is  now  in  great  request  by  manufacturers. 

The  shale,  on  being  taken  out  of  the  retorts,  is  placed  in  close  vessels,  and  when 
cool  is  ground  in  a  mill  for  manure.  In  its  unmanufactured  state  the  shale  is  not 
sufficiently  rich  in  ammonia  for  this  purpose ;  but  at  this  stage  the  artificial  manure 
is  as  valuable  as  Ichaboe  guano,  both  having  been  recently  analysed  for  the  purpose 
of  comparison.  By  keeping  the  temperature  low  in  the  retorts  neither  the  phosphates 
nor  the  organic  matter  are  destroyed. 

The  name  has  been  changed  from  Kimcridge  shale  to  South  Boghead  coal  by  the 
manufacturers,  the  failure  of  the  late  company  (by  whom  the  former  designation  was 
used)  having,  it  was  considered,  rendered  the  alteration  expedient  The  term  South 
Boghead  coal  was  selected  from  the  resemblance  to  the  Boghead  coal  of  Scotland, 
now  so  extensively  worked  near  Edinburgh.     See  Naphtha;  Petroixum. 

KING'S  BLUE.     See  Blub  Pigment. 

KINGSTON'S  METAL.  An  alloy  which  is  known  as  Kingston's  metal  is  much 
used  for  the  bearings  and  packings  of  machinery.  James  Pole  Kingston  patented  in 
1853  the  use  of  an  alloy  which  he  specified  as  prepared  in  the  following  manner  : — 
An  alloy  consisting  of  copper  9  lbs.  and  tin  24  lbs.  is  first  melted ;  when  cooled  it  is 
remelted,  and  108  lbs.  of  tin  are  added  thereto  and  melted  ;  then  9  lbs.  of  mercury 
are  added  and  the  whole  combined.     When  cooled  it  is  ready  to  be  used. 

KING  WOOD  is  imported  from  the  Brazils,  and  is  S()metime8  called  violet  wood. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  hard  woods,  and  is  used  in  small  cabinet  work. 

KINIC  ACID.     A  peculiar  acid  extracted  by  Vauquelin  from  cinchona. 

KINO  is  an  extract  obtained  most  probably  from  the  Pterocarpus  martupium, 
which  grows  on  the  Malabar  coast.  In  India,  kino  is  used  for  dyeing  cotton  a 
nankeen  colour.  It  is  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  has  a  bitter  styptic  ta>te,  and  con- 
sists of  tannin  and  extractive,  75  parts,  and  a  red  gum  25  parts.  It  is  used  only  as  an 
afctriugent  in  medicine.     Kino  is  often  called  a  gum,  but  most  improperly  sa 
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KIP.     A  Malacca  weight  for  tin,  of  40  lbs.  11  oi .  ayoirdnpoise. — Simmonds. 

KIPS.  The  tanners  call  the  skins  of  young  aninmls  kips.  The  skins  of  full 
grown  cattle  of  small  breed  are  also  so  called.     See  Leather. 

KIRSCHWASSER,  is  an  alcoholic  liquor  obtained  by  fermenting  and  distilling 
bruised  cherries,  called  kirscJun  in  German.  The  cherry  usually  employed  in  Switzer- 
land and  Germany  is  a  kind  of  morello,  which  on  maturation  becomes  black,  and  has  a 
kernel  rery  large  in  proportion  to  its  pulp.  When  ripe,  the  fruit,  being  made  to  fall 
by  switching  the  trees,  is  gathered  by  children,  thrown  promiscuously,  unripe,  ripe,  and 
rotten  into  tubs,  and  crushed  either  by  hand,  or  with  a  wooden  beater.  The  roashetl 
materials  are  set  to  ferment,  and  whenever  this  process  is  complete,  the  whole  is  trans- 
ferred to  a  still,  and  the  spirit  is  run  off,  by  placing  the  pot  over  the  common  fireplace. 

The  fermented  mash  is  usually  mouldy  before  it  is  put  into  the  alembic,  the  capital 
of  which  is  luted  on  with  a  mixture  of  mud  and  dung.  The  liquor  has  accordingly,  for 
the  most  part,  a  rank  smell,  and  is  most  dangerous  to  health,  not  only  from  its  own  crude 
essential  oil,  but  from  the  prossic  acid  derived  from  the  distillation  of  the  cherry-stones. 

There  is  a  superior  kind  of  kirschwasser  made  in  the  Black  Forest,  prepared  with 
fewer  kernels,  from  choice  fruit,  properly  pressed,  fermented,  and  distilled. 

KIRWANITR  A  mineral  found  in  basalt  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Ireland, 
consisting  of  silica,  lime,  alumina,  and  protoxide  of  iron. 

KNIFE  CLEANING  MACHINES.  Mr.  Kent's  machine  for  this  purpose  con- 
sists  of  a  box  or  case,  containing  a  couple  of  wooden  discs,  fixed  near  to  each  other 
upon  a  horozontal  iron  rod  or  spindle,  which  passes  through  the  case,  and  is  caused  to 
rotate  by  means  of  a  winch* handle.  Each  disc  is,  for  about  three-fourths  of  the  area  of 
its  inner  face,  covered  with  alternate  rows  of  bristles  and  strips  of  leather;  and  the  re- 
maining fourth  part  is  covered  with  bristles  only.  The  knife-blades  to  be  cleaned  are 
introduced  through  the  openings  in  the  case,  between  the  rubbing  surfaces  of  the  discs ; 
and  rotatory  motion  being  given  to  the  discs  by  a  winch-handle,  the  knives  are  ra- 
pidly cleaned  and  polished. 

Mr.  Masters  constructed  knife-cleaning  machines  upon  the  same  plan  as  the  above ; 
but  the  rubbing  surface  of  each  disc  is  formed  of  strips  of  buff  leather,  with  only  a 
narrow  circle  of  bristles  around  the  edge  of  each  surface,  to  clean  the  shoulders  of  tlie 
knives;  small  brushes  are  fixed  beneath  the  holes  in  the  case,  through  which  the 
blades  of  the  knives  are  inserted,  to  prevent  the  exit  of  dust  from  the  apparatus. 

Mr.  Price  has  also  devised  a  machine  for  cleaning  knives,  and  another  for  cleaning 
forks.  The  knife-cleaner  consists  of  a  horizontal  drum,  covered  with  pieces  of  leather 
or  felt,  and  fixed  within  another  drum  or  circular  framing,  lined  with  leather  or  felt. 
The  knives  are  introduced  through  openings,  in  a  movable  circular  plate,  at  the  front 
of  the  outer  casing,  and  enter  between  the  surfaces  of  the  two  drums.  The  plate  is 
fixed  upon  a  horizontal  axis,  which  extends  through  the  case,  and  is  furnished  at  the 
back  with  a  handle ;  by  turning  which  the  disc  is  caused  to  rotate  and  carry  round  the 
knives  between  the  suifaces  of  the  drums.  The  fork-cleaner  consists  of  a  box,  with  a 
long  rectangular  opening  in  the  side;  behind  which  two  brushes  are  fixed,  face  to  face. 
Between  these  brushes  the  prongs  of  the  forks  are  introduced,  and  the  handles  are 
secured  in  a  carrier,  which  is  mude  to  advance  and  recede  alternately  by  means  of 
a  throw-crank,  and  thereby  thrust  the  prongs  into  and  draw  them  out  of  contact  with 
the  brushes.  The  carrier  consists  of  two  metal  plates,  the  lower  one  carrying  a  cushion 
of  vulcanised  indiarubber  for  the  fork  handles  to  rest  upon,  and  the  upper  being  lined 
with  leather;  they  are  hinged  together  at  one  end,  and  are  connected  at  the  other, 
when  the  handles  have  been  placed  between  them,  by  a  thumb-screw. 

KNOLLS.   A  mining  term  in  Germany  for  lead  ore  separated  from  the  smaller  parts. 

KNOPPERN  are  excrescences  produced  by  the  puncture  of  an  insect  upon  the 
fiower-cups  of  several  species  of  oak.  They  are  compressed  or  flat,  irregularly  pointed, 
generally  prickly  and  hard;  brown  when  ripe.  They  abound  in  Styria,  Croatia,  Sciavonia, 
and  Natolia ;  those  from  the  latter  country  being  the  best.  They  contain  a  great  deal 
of  tannin,  are  much  employed  in  Austria  for  tanning,  and  in  Germany  for  dyeing  fawn, 
grey,  and  black.     See  Gai^ls. 

KOFFO-HEMP.  The  name  in  the  Moluccas  for  the  Manilla  hemp,  or  ratherfor 
the  fibres  of  the  wild  plantain  of  those  islands,  the  Mtua  textUis. 

KOUMISS  is  the  name  of  a  liquor  which  the  Calmucks  make  by  fermenting  mare^s 
milk,  and  from  which  they  distil  a  favourite  intoxicating  spirit,  called  rack  or  rocky. 

The  milk  is  kept  in  bottles  made  of  hide  till  it  becomes  sour,  is  skaken  till  it  casts 
up  its  cream,  and  is  then  set  aside  in  earthen  vessels,  in  a  warm  place  to  ferment,  no 
yeast  being  required,  though  sometimes  a  little  old  koumiss  is  added.  21  pounds  of 
milk  put  into  the  still  afford  14  ounces  of  low  wines,  from  which  6  ounces  of  pretty 
strong  alcohol,  of  an  unpleasant  flavour,  are  obtained  by  rectification. 

KOURIE  WOOD.    The  wood  of  the  New  Zealand  pine  Dammara  AvstralU^is^^ 
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of  the  most  magnificent  of  the  coniferous  woods.     It  is  also  called  cowdie  and  kattrie 
wood.     It  is  much  used  for  the  masts  of  ships. 

KKAMERIA.  A  shruh,  which  is  a  native  of  Pern,  yielding  the  well-known 
rhatany  root,  often  used  as  a  dentifrice. 

KREOSOTE,  or  CREOSOTE.  One  of  the  many  singular  hodies  discovered  by  Rei- 
cbenbach  in  wood  tar.  It  derives  its  name  fh)m  xp^aj,  flesh,  and  crc^C^'i  I  preserve,  in  allu- 
sion to  its  remarkable  antiseptic  properties.  A  greatdeal  of  confusion  exists  in  the  pub- 
lished  accounts  of  wood  creosote,  owing  to  the  variable  nature  of  the  results  obtained  by 
the  chemists  who  have  examined  it  This  confusion  is  not  found  with  that  from  coaUwhich 
undoubtedly  contains  two  homologous  bodies,  C^'U*0'  and  C'^H*0';  the  first  being  car- 
bolic, and  the  second  cresylic  acid.  The  composition  of  carbolic  acid  has  long  been 
known,  owing  to  the  researches  of  Laurent :  cresylic  acid  was  recently  discoycred  by 
Williamson  and  Fairlie.  Commercial  coal  creosote  sometimes  consists  almost  entirely  of 
cresylic  acid.  Coal  oils,  of  very  high  boiling  point,  contain  acids  apparently  homolognes 
of  carbolic  acid,  higher  up  in  the  series  than  even  cresylic  acid,  and  yet  perfectly  soluble 
in  potash. — {Greville  Willianu.)  There  is  little  doubt  that  wood  creosote  consists 
essentially  of  the  same  substances  as  that  from  coal.  The  great  difference  in  the 
odour  arises  chiefly  from  the  fact  of  the  product  from  coal  retaining  with  obstinacy 
traces  of  naphthaline,  parvoline,  and  chinoline,  all  of  which  are  extremely  odorous. 
No  creosote  found  in  commerce  is  ever  perfectly  homogeneous,  nor,  in  fact,  is  it  neces- 
sary that  it  should  be  so.  If  perfectly  soluble  in  potash  and  acetic  acid  of  the  density 
1*070,  and  if  it  does  not  become  coloured  by  exposure  to  the  air,  it  may  be  considered 
pure  enough  for  all  medicinal  purposes.  The  oils  from  wood  and  coal  tar  may  be 
made  to  yield  creosote  by  the  following  process.  The  oils  are  to  be  rectified  until 
the  more  volatile  portions  (which  are  lighter  than  water)  have  passed  over.  As 
soon  as  the  product  running  from  the  still  sinks  in  water  the  receiver  is  to  be 
changed,  and  the  oils  may  be  received  until  the  temperature  required  to  send  over 
the  oil  is  as  high  as  480°  F.  The  oil  so  obtained  is  to  be  dissolved  in  caustic  soda, 
all  insoluble  in  it  being  rejected.  The  alkaline  solution,  after  being  mechanically 
separated,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  insoluble  oil,  is  to  be  boiled  for  a  very  short 
time.  Two  advantages  are  gained  by  this  operation, — any  volatile  bases  become 
expelled,  and  a  substance  which  has  a  tendency  to  become  brown  on  keeping,  is 
destroyed.  Sometimes  the  oil  on  treatment  with  potash  yields  a  quantity  of  a 
crystalline  paste.  This  is  naphthaline,  and  should  be  removed  by  filtration  tibrough 
eoarse  calico  or  canvas.  The  alkaline  liquid  is  then  to  be  supersaturated  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  on  which  the  creosote  separates  and  rises  in  the  form  of  an  oil  to  the 
surface.  This  creosote  is  already  free  from  the  greater  number  of  impurities,  and, 
if  rectified,  may  be  used  for  many  purposes.  To  obtain  a  purer  article  the  operations 
commencing  with  solution  in  caustic  soda  are  to  be  repeat^.  If  the  alkaline  solution 
on  boiling  again  becomes  coloured,  the  purification  must  be  gone  through  a  third  time. 
It  is  essential  not  to  boil  the  alkaline  solution  long,  or  a  serious  loss  of  creosote  would 
take  place.  According  to  Reichenbach  the  boiling  point  of  creosote  is  397^.  Carbolic 
acid  boils  between  369""  and  370°.  Cresylic  acid  boils  at  397^.  From  this  it  would 
appear  that  Reichenbach*s  creosote  consisted  of  cresylic  acid.  The  specific  gravity 
of  creosote  according  to  Reichenbach  is  1*037  at  68°.  That  of  carbolic  acid  is  r065 
at  64°.  Carbolic  acid  and  its  homologues,  when  mixed  with  quicklime  and  exposed  to  the 
air,  yield  a  beautiful  red  colour,  owing  to  the  formation  of  rosolic  acid. — C.  G.  W. 

KRYOLITE.    Sec  Cryolite. 

KUSS  KUSS.  This  is  the  tough  fibrous  rhizome  of  an  Indian  grass.  It  is  woven 
into  a  fabric  called  tatty  in  India;  it  has  an  extensive  use  in  the  nmnufacture  of 
awnings,  blinds,  and  sunshades ;  these  are  often  sprinkled  with  water  during  the  hot 
seasons,  which,  by  evaporation,  cools  the  air  in  the  apartment,  and  at  the  same  time 
imparts  an  agreeable  odour. 

K  Y  A  NITE.  A  stone,  which  is  sometimes  blue  and  transparent.  It  is  then  employed 
as  a  gem ;  it  resembles  sapphire.  Its  chemical  composition  is,  silica,  37*0 ;  alumina, 
63  0. 

KYANIZING.  A  process  for  preserving  wood,  successfully  carried  out  by  the 
late  Mr.  Ryan  of  New  York.  A  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  is  forced  into  the 
pores  of  the  timber.  This  chloride  of  mercury  combines  with,  and  coagulates  the 
vegetable  albumen,  and  thus  renders  the  wood  impervious  to  air  or  moisture. 

KYANOL.  The  old  name  of  aniline.  It  was  applied  by  Runge  to  the  base  from 
coal  tar.— C.  G:  W. 

KYROSITE.     An  arsenide  of  copper,  from  Briccius,  near^Aunaberg. 
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LABD  ANUM.  A  resin  fuand  on  the  leaves  of  the  Cistus  Creticus,  in  Candia.  It 
is  used  in  i>erfumery  and  for  pastiles. 

LABRADORITE,  or  LABRADOR  FELSPAR,  is  a  beautiful  mineral,  with 
brilliant  changing  colours,  blue,  red,  and  green,  &c.  Spec.  grav.  2*70  to  2*75. 
Scratches  glass ;  affords  no  water  by  calcination ;  fusible  at  Sie  blowpipe  into  a 
frothy  bead ;  soluble  in  muriatic  acid ;  solution  affords  a  copious  precipitate  with 
oxalate  of  ammonia.  Cleavages  of  93^^  and  86^^ ;  one  of  which  is  brilliant  and 
pearly.  Its  constituents  are,  silica,  55*75;  alumina,  26*5  ;  lime,  11 ;  soda,  4  ;  oxide 
of  iron,  1*25  ;  water,  0-5. 

Labradorite  receives  a  fine  polish^  and  the  beauty  of  its  chatoyant  reflections  re- 
commends it  as  an  article  of  ornament — H.  W.  B. 

LABURNAM.  Cytisus  Labumam.  {Arboia  Commun^  Fr. ;  Goldregen^  Germ.) 
The  wood  of  the  labumam  tree  is  sometimes  used  in  ornamental  cabinet-work  and 
in  marquetry.  *^  lu  the  labumam  there  is  this  peculiarity,  namely,  that  the  me- 
dullary plates,  which  are  large  and  very  distinct,  are  white,  whereas  the  fibres 
are  a  dark  brown — a  circumstance  which  gives  an  extraordinary  appearance  to  this 
wood." — Aikin. 

LABYRINTH,  in  Metallurgy,  means  a  series  of  canals  distributed  from  the  lead 
of  a  stamping-mill ;  through  which  canals  a  stream  of  water  is  transmitted  for  sus- 
pending, carrying  off,  and  depositing,  at  different  distances,  the  ground  ores.  See 
Drrssinq  of  Ores. 

LAC.  (^Laque^  Fr. ;  Lack^  Lackfarben,  Germ.)  A  resinous  substance  produced 
by  the  puncture  of  a  peculiar  female  insect,  called  Coccus  lacca  or  JtcuSf  upon  the 
branches  of  several  plants ;  as  the  Ficus  religiosa,  the  Ficus  Indica,  the  Uhamnusjujuba, 
the  Croton  lacciferum  or  bihar  tree,  and  the  Buleafrondosa  or  the  pepei  tree,  which 
grow  in  Siam,  Assam,  Pegu,  Bengal,  and  Malabar.  The  twig  becomes  thereby 
incrusted  with  a  reddish  mammillated  resin,  having  a  crystalline-looking  fracture. 

The  female  lac  insect  is  of  the  size  of  a  louse  ;  red,  round,  flat,  with  12  abdominal 
circles,  a  bifurcated  tail,  antennse,  and  6  claws,  half  the  length  of  the  body.  The  male 
is  twice  the  above  size,  and  has  4  wings ;  there  is  one  of  them  to  5000  females.  In 
November  or  December  the  young  brood  makes  its  escape  from  the  eggs,  lying  be- 
neath the  dead  body  of  the  mother ;  they  crawl  about  a  little  way,  and  fasten  them  • 
selves  to  the  bark  of  the  shrubs.  About  this  period  the  branches  often  swarm  to 
such  a  degree  with  this  vermin,  that  they  seem  covered  with  a  red  dust ;  in  this  case, 
they  are  apt  to  dry  up,  by  being  exhausted  of  their  juices.  Many  of  these  insects, 
however,  become  the  prey  of  others,  or  are  carried  off  by  the  feet  of  birds,  to  which 
they  attach  themselves,  and  are  transplanted  to  other  trees.  They  soon  produce 
small  nipple-like  incrustations  upon  the  twigs,  their  bodies  being  apparently  glued, 
by  means  of  a  transparent  liquor,  which  goes  on  increasing  to  the  end  of  March,  so 
as  to  form  a  cellular  texture.  At  this  time  the  animal  resembles  a  small  oval  bag, 
without  life,  of  the  size  of  cochineal.  At  the  commencement,  a  beautiful  red  liquor 
only  is  perceived,  afterwards  eggs  make  their  appearance  ;  and  in  October  or  Novem- 
ber, when  the  red  liquor  gets  exhausted,  20  or  30  young  ones  bore  a  hole  through  the 
back  of  their  mother,  and  come  forth.  The  empty  cells  remain  upon  the  branches. 
These  are  composed  of  the  milky  juice  of  the  plant,  which  serves  as  nourishment  to 
the  insects,  and  which  is  afterwards  transformed  or  elaborated  into  the  red  colouring 
matter  that  is  found  mixed  with  the  resin,  but  in  greater  quantity  in  the  bodies  of  the 
insects,  in  their  eggs,  and  still  more  copiously  in  the  red  liquor  secreted  for  feeding 
the  young.  After  the  brood  escapes,  Uie  cells  contain  much  less  colouring  matter. 
On  this  account,  the  branches  should  be  broken  off  before  this  happens,  and  dried  in 
the  sun.  In  the  East  Indies  this  operation  is  performed  twice  in  the  year ;  the  first 
time  in  March,  the  second  in  October.  The  twigs  encrusted  with  the  radiated  cellular 
substance  constitute  the  stick-lac  of  commerce.  It  is  of  a  red  colour  more  or  less 
deep,  nearly  transparent,  and  hard,  with  a  brilliant  conchoidal  fracture.  The  stick-lac 
of  Siam  is  the  best ;  it  often  forms  an  incrustation  fully  one  quarter  of  an  inch  thick 
all  round  the  twig.  The  stick-lac  of  Assam  ranks  next;  and,  last,  that  of  Bengal, 
iu  which  the  resinous  coat  is  scanty,  thin,  and  irregular.  There  are  three  kinds  of 
lac  in  commerce  :  stick-lac,  which  is  the  substance  in  its  natural  state,  seed-lac,  and 
shell-lac     According  to  the  analysis  of  Dr.  John,  stick-lac  consists,  in  12Q  ^ti&x^l 
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Ao  odorous  common  resin     .------  80*00 

A  lesin  insoluble  in  ether     -         -         -         -         -         -         -  20*00 

Colouring  matter  analogous  to  that  of  cochineal      -         -         -  4*50 

Bitter  balsamic  matter  --------  3*00 

Dun  yellow  extract       --------  0*50 

Acid  of  the  stick-lac  (laccic  acid) 075 

Fatty  matter,  like  wax  --------  300 

Skins  of  the  insects,  and  colouring  matter      -        -        -        -  2*50 

Salts 1*25 

Earths          -        -        -        -  ^ 0*75 

Loss -------  4-75 


120*00 

According  to  Franke,  the  constituents  of  stick  lac  are,  resin,  65*7 ;  substance  of 
the  lac,  28*3  ;  colouring  matter,  0*6. 

Seed'lac. — When  the  resinous  concretion  is  taken  off  the  twigs,  coarsely  pounded, 
and  triturated  with  water  in  a  mortar,  the  greater  part  of  the  coloaring  matter  is  dis- 
solved, and  the  granular  portion  which  remains  being  dried  in  the  son,  constitutes 
seed  lac.     It  contains  of  course  less  coloaring  matter  than  the  stick-lac,  and  is  much 
less  soluble.    Mr.  Hatchett's  analysis  of  seed-lac  was  as  follows  :— 

Resin     -----------68 

Colouring  matter    ---------10 

Wax 6 

Gluten  - 5*5 

Foreign  bodies        --.------6*5 

J.K>S8        .----------4 

100 

John  found  in  100  parts  of  it,  resin,  66*7;  wax,  1*7;  matter  of  the  lac,  16*7;  bitter 
balsamic  matter,  2*5;  colouring  matter,  3*9  ;  dun  yellow  extract,  0*4 ;  envelopes  of 
insects,  2*1  ;  laccie  acid,  0*0 ;  salts  of  potash  and  lime,  1*0;  earths,  6*6;  loss,  4*2. 

ShtU-lac.—ln  India  the  seed-lac  is  put  into  oblong  bags  of  cotton  cloth,  which  are 
held  over  a  charcoal  fire  by  a  man  at  each  end,  and,  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  melt,  the 
bag  is  twisted  so  as  to  stram  the  liquefied  resin  through  its  substance,  and,  to  make 
it  drop  upon  smooth  stems  of  the  banyan  tree  {Musa  paradisa).  In  this  way,  the 
resin  spreads  into  thin  plates,  and  constitutes  the  substance  known  in  commerce  by 
the  name  of  shell-lac. 

The  Pegu  stick-lac,  being  very  dark  coloured,  furnishes  a  shell-lac  of  a  correspond- 
ing deep  hue,  and  therefore  of  inferior  value.  The  palest  and  finest  shellrlac  is  brought 
fh>m  the  northern  Circar.  It  contains  very  little  colouring  matter.  A  stick-lac  of  au 
intermediate  kind  comes  from  the  Mysore  country,  which  yields  a  brilliant  lac-dye 
and  a  good  shelMac. 

Shell-lac^  by  Mr.  Hatchett's  analysis,  consists  of  resin,  905  ;  colouring  matter,  0*5  ; 
wax,  4*0 ;  gluten,  2  8  ;  loss,  1*8  ;  in  100  parts. 

The  resin  may  be  obtained  pure  by  treating  shell-lac  with  cold  alcohol,  and  filterini? 
the  solution  in  order  to  separate  a  yellow  grey  pulverulent  matter.  When  the  alco- 
hol is  again  distilled  off,  a  brown,  translucent,  hard,  and  brittle  resin,  of  specific  gravity 
1*139,  remains.  It  melts  into  a  viscid  mass  with  heat,  and  diffuses  an  aromatic 
odour.  Anhydrous  alcohol  dissolves  it  in  all  proportions.  According  to  John,  it  con- 
sists of  two  resins,  one  of  which  dissolves  readily  iu  alcohol,  ether,  the  volatile  and 
fat  oils ;  while  the  other  is  little  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  and  is  insoluble  in  ether  and 
the  volatile  oils.  Unverdorben,  however,  has  detected  no  less  than  four  different  re- 
sins, and  some  other  substances  in  shell-lac.  Shell-lac  dissolves  with  ease  in  dilute 
muriatic  and  acetic  acids ;  but  not  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  resin  of  shell- 
lac  has  a  great  tendency  to  combine  with  salifiable  bases ;  as  with  caustic  potash,  which 
it  deprives  of  its  alkaline  taste. 

This  solution,  which  is  of  a  dark  red  colour,  dries  into  a  brilliant,  transparent  red- 
dish brown  mass  ;  which  may  be  re-dissolved  in  both  water  and  alcohol.  By  passing 
chlorine  in  excess  through  the  dark-coloured  alkaline  solution,  the  lac-resin  is  precipi- 
tated in  a  colourless  state.  When  this  precipitate  is  washed  and  dried,  it  forms,  with 
alcohol,  an  excellent  pale-yellow  varnish,  especially  with  the  addition  of  a  little  tur- 
pentine and  mastic. 

With  the  aid  of  heat,  shell-lac  dissolves  readily  in  a  solution  of  borax. 

The  substances  which  Unverdorben  found  in  shell-lac  are  the  following : 

1.  A  resin,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether; 

2.  A  resin,  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether  ; 
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3.  A  resinous  body,  little  soluble  in  cold  alcohol ; 

4.  A  crystallisable  resin ; 

5.  A  resin,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  insoluble  in  .petroleum,  and  uncrys- 
tallisable. 

6.  The  unsaponified  fat  of  the  coccus  insect,  as  well  as  oleic  and  margarlc  acids. 

7.  Wax. 

8.  The  iaccine  of  Dr.  John. 

9.  An  extractive  colouring  matter. 

Shell-lac  is  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sealrog  wax  and  varnishes,  and  for 
japanning. 

LAC-DTE,  Lac  Lake,  or  cake-lac^  is  the  watery  infusion  of  the  ground  stick-lac, 
evaporated  to  dr3me8s,  and  formed  into  cakes  about  two  inches  square  and  half  an 
inch  thick.  Dr.  John  found  it  to  consist  of  colouring  matter,  50 ;  resin,  25,  and 
solid  matter,  composed  of  alumina,  plaster,  chalk,  and  sand,  22. 

Dr.  Macleod,  of  Madras,  states  that  he  prepared  a  very  superior  lac-dye  from 
stick- lac,  by  digesting  it  in  the  cold  in  a  slightly  alkaline  decoction  of  the  dried  leaves 
of  the  Memecylon  tinctorium  (perhaps  the  M.  capiteUatum,  from  which  the  natives  of 
Malabar  and  Ceylon  obtain  a  saffron  yellow  dye).  This  solution  bein^  used  along 
with  a  mordant  consisting  of  a  saturated  solution  of  tin  in  muriatic  acid,  was  found 
to  dye  woollen  cloth  of  a  very  brilliant  scarlet  hue. 

The  cakes  of  lac-dye  imported  from  India,  stamped  with  peculiar  marks  to  designate 
their  different  manufacturers  (//le  best  DT,  the  second  JMcR,  the  third  CE),  are  now 
employed  in  England  for  dyeing  scarlet  cloth,  and  are  found  to  yield  an  equally  bril- 
liaut  colour,  and  one  less  easily  affected  by  perspiration  than  that  produced  by 
cochineal.  When  the  lac-dye  was  first  introduced,  sulphuric  acid  was  the  solvent 
applied  to  the  pulverised  cakes,  but  as  muriatic  (hydrochloric)  acid  has  been  found 
to  answer,  it  has  to  a  great  extent  supplanted  it  A  good  solvent  (No.  i)  for  this 
dye-stuff  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  3  pounds  of  tin  in  60  pounds  of  muriatic  acid, 
of  specific  gravity  ri9.  "Die  proper  mordant  for  the  bloth  is  made  by  mixing  27 
pounds  of  muriaUc  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*17,  with  1^  pounds  of  nitric  acid  of  1-19  ;  putting 
this  mixture  into  a  salt-glazed  stone  bottle,  and  adding  to  it  in  small  bits  at  a  time, 
grain  tin,  till  4  pounds  be  dissolved.  This  solution  (No.  2)  may  be  used  within 
twelve  hours  after  it  is  made,  provided  it  has  become  cold  and  clear.  For  dyeing ; 
three  quarters  of  a  pint  of  the  solvent  No.  I  is  to  be  poured  upon  each  pound  of  the 
pulverised  lac-dye,  and  allowed  to  digest  upon  it  for  six  hours.  The  cloth  before 
being  subjected  to  the  dye  bath,  must  be  scoured  in  the  mill  with  fuller's  earth.  To 
dye  100  pounds  of  pelisse  cloth,  a  tin  boiler  of  300  gallons  capacity  should  be  filled 
nearly  bnmful  with  water,  and  a  fire  kindled  under  it  Whenever  the  temperature 
rises  to  150°  Fahr.,  a  handful  of  bran,  and  half  a  pint  of  the  solution  of  tin  (No.  2) 
are  to  be  introduced.  The  froth,  which  rises  as  it  approaches  ebullition,  must  be 
skimmed  off;  and  when  the  liquor  boilff,  10^  pounds  of  lac-d^e,  previously  mixed  witli 
7  pints  of  the  solvent  No.  1,  and  3^  pounds  of  solution  of  tm  No.  2,  must  be  poured 
in.  An  instant  afterwards,  10^  pounds  of  tartar,  and  4  pounds  of  ground  sumach, 
both  tied  up  in  a  linen  bag,  are  to  be  suspended  in  the  boiling  bath  for  five  minutes. 
The  fire  being  now  withdrawn,  20  gallons  of  cold  water,  with  10^  pints  of  solution  of 
tin  being  poured  into  the  bath,  the  cloth  is  to  be  immersed  in  it,  moved  about  rapidly 
during  ten  minutes  *,  the  fire  is  to  be  then  re-kindled,  and  the  cloth  winced  more 
slowly  through  the  bath,  which  must  be  made  to  boil  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
maintained  at  that  pitch  for  an  hour.  The  cloth  is  to  be  next  washed  m  the  river  ; 
and  lastly  with  water  only,  in  the  fulling  mill  The  above  proportions  of  the  ingre- 
dients produce  a  brilliant  scarlet  tint,  with  a  slightly  purple  cast  If  a  more  orange 
hue  be  wanted,  white  Florence  argal  may  be  used,  instead  of  tartar,  and  some  more 
sumach.    Lac-dye  may  be  substituted  for  cochineal  in  the  orange-scarlets. 

To  determine  the  tinctorial  power  of  lac-dye  by  comparison  with  proved  samples,  a 
dye-bath  is  prepared  as  follows : —  5  grains  of  argal,  20  grains  of  flannel  or  white  cloth, 
5  grains  of  Iac*Klye,  5  grains  of  chloride  of  tin,  1  quart  of  water.  Heat  the  water  to 
the  boiling  point  in  a  tin  or  china  vessel  ;  add  thereto  the  argal,  and  then  the  piece  of 
cloth  or  flannel.  Weigh  off  5  grains  of  the  lac-dye  and  pulverise  it  in  a  Wedgewood 
mortar,  with  the  5  grains  by  measure  of  chloride  of  tin,  and  pour  the  whole  into  the 
hot  liquor  containing  the  cloth,  taking  care  to  rinse  the  mortar  with  a  little  of  the 
hot  liquor ;  keep  the  whole  boiling  for  about  half  an  hour,  stirring  the  cloth  or 
flannel  about  with  a  glass  rod ;  then  withdraw  the  cloth,  wash  and  dry  it  for  com- 
parison. —  Normandy, 

In  the  former  edition  was  a  table  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  lac-dye  and  lac- 
lake,  which  show  that  in  1802  only  253  lbs.  were  imported,  which  rose,  however,  in 
1837,  to  1,011,674  lbs. }  the  imports,  &c.,  for  the  two  last  years  being— 
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LiC-DTE:— 

India.  Singapore,  sod  Ceylon       - 

jua. 

,«..        1 

c-,.. 

i^s-ir. 

CwU. 

Comp.itPd 

11.060 

Sa.S89 

ia.043 

107 

1S.150 

73,84[» 

Oiherpart. 

Total 

SHELt-LlC:— 

British  India:  Bengal  and  Pegu  - 

Other  p»m 

Total 

Sekdlac 

Stick  uo 

134 

56S 

11.191 

Sa.851 

74.475 

3*.B78 
SGO 

266,799 
9.163 

40,004 

243,099 

427 

3.%I38 

268.967 

40,071 

243,526 

1,1 17 
0.553 

5.S64 
92,940 

1.516 
8,53a 

6.02G 

aa,772 

LACCIC  ACID  cijiUlUiM,  ho  %  «ine-je11o«  colour,  a  »oor  taite,  Ii  toluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  sad  etber.     It  wm  extracted  from  >tick-1ac  bj  Dr.  John. 

LACCINE  ia  the  portion  nf  sbell-lac  which  is  insolnble  id  biuling  alcohol.  It  is 
brown,  brittle,  I  rami  nc  id,  coDnining  of  agglomerated  pellicles,  more  like  a  reain  than 
anyihing  else.     It  ia  insoluble  in  ether  and  oiU.     It  has  not  been  applied  to  any  uec'. 

LACE  BARK.  The  reticalated  bark  of  the  Lagetia  Ualtarla.  This  splits  into 
fibres,  which  resemble  Isce. 

LACE  MANUFACTCRE.  The  pillow-mBde,  or  bone-lace,  which  fonoerly  gave 
occiipaliori  to  muitilades  of  women  in  their  own  hODsea.  has.  in  the  progreH  of  me- 
chanical invention,  been  nearly  superseded  by  the  bobbin-net  lace,  mannfaclurcd  at 
fint  by  hand-machines,  hut  recently  by  the  power  of  water  or  steam.  Bobbin-net 
may  be  said  tosarpats  every  other  branch  of  hnroaa  industry  in  the  complex  ingenuitj 
nf  its  machinery ;  one  of  Fisher's  spotting  frames  being  as  much  beyuod  the  most 
curious  chronometer  in  multiplicity  of  mechanical  device,  ai  that  is  beyond  a  common 
roasting  -jack . —  fre. 

The  thresda  in  bohbtn.net  lace  farm,  by  their  intertwiating  and  decnssal ion,  regular 
hexagonal  holes  or  ineahes,  of  which  the  two  opposite  sides,  the  upper  and  under,  are 
directed  along  the  breadth  of  Ifae  piece,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  selvage  or  border. 
Fig.  1054  shows  how,  by  the  crossing  and  twialing  of  the  threads,  the  regular  six-sided 
mesh  is  produced,  and  that  Uie  l«xture  results  from  the  union  of  three  separate  sets  of 
threads,  of  which  one  set  proceeds  downwards  in  serpentine  lines,  a  second  set  pro- 
ceeds tivm  the  left  to  the  right,  and  a  third  from  the  right  to  the  left,  both  in  slantinff 
directions.  These  oblique  threads  twist  themselves  round  the  vertical  ones,  and  also 
cross  each  other  betwixt  them,  in  a  peculiar  manner.  This  may  be  readily  understood 
by  examining  the  representation.  In  comparing  bobbin-net  wiib  a  common  web,  the 
perpendicular  threads  in  the  figure,  which  are  parallel  to  the  border,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  warp,  and  the  two  sets  of  slanting  threads  as  the  weft. 
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These  warp  threads  are  extended  up  and  down,  in  the  original  mounting  of  the 
piece  between  a  top  and  bottom  horizontal  roller  or  beam,  of  which  one  is  called  the 
warp  beaniy  and  th(>  other  the  lace  beam^  because  the  warp  and  finished  lace  are  woand 
upon  them  respectively.  These  straight  warp  threads  receive  their  contortion  from 
the  tension  of  the  weft  threads  twisted  obliquely  round  them  alternately  to  the  right 
and  the  left  hand.  Were  the  warp  threads  so  tightly  drawn  that  they  became  in- 
flexible, like  fiddle-strings,  then  the  lace  would  assume  the  appearance  shown  in 
Jig.  1055  ;  and  although  this  condition  does  not  really  exist,  it  may  serve  to  illustrate 
the  structure  of  the  web.  The  warp  threads  stand  in  the  positions  a  a,  a'  a',  and 
a"  a";  the  one  half  of  the  weft  proceeds  in  the  direction  b  6,  6'  6',  and  6 '  b"\  and  the 
second  crosses  the  first  by  running  in  the  direction  c  c,  or  c'  c\  towards  the  opposite 
side  of  the  fabric  If  we  pursue  the  path  of  a  weft  thread,  we  find  it  goes  on  till  it 
reaches  the  outermost  or  last  warp  thread,  which  it  twists  about;  not  once,  as  with  the 
others,  but  twice;  and  then  returning  towards  the  other  border,  proceeds  in  a  reverse 
direction.  It  is  from  this  double  twist,  and  bj  the  return  of  the  weft  threads,  that  the 
selvage  is  made. 

The  ordinary  material  of  bobbin-net  is  two  cotton  yams,  of  from  No.  180  to  No.  250, 
twisted  into  one  thread ;  but  sometimes  strongly  twisted  single  yarn  has  beon  used. 
The  beauty  of  the  fabric  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  material,  as  well  as  the  regu- 
larity and  smallness  of  the  meshes.  The  number  of  warp  threads  in  a  yard  in  breadth 
is  from  600  to  900;  which  is  equivalent  to  from  20  to  30  in  an  inch.  The  size  of  the 
holes  cannot  be  exactly  inferred  from  that  circumstance,  as  it  depends  partly  upon  the 
oblique  traction  of  the  threads.  The  breadth  of  the  pieces  of  bobbin-net  varies  from 
cd^iugs  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  webs  12  or  even  20  quarters,  that  is,  2  yards  wide. 

JBobbin-net  lace  is  manufactured  by  means  of  very  costly  and  complicated  machines, 
called /rarne^.  The  limits  of  this  Dictionary  will  admit  of  an  explanation  of  no  more 
than  the  general  principles  of  the  manufacture.  The  threads  for  crossing  and  twisting 
ronpd  the  warp,  being  previously  gassed,  that  is,  freed  from  loose  fibres  by  singeing 
with  gas,  are  wound  round  small  pulleys,  called  bobbins,  which  are,  with  this  view, 
deeply  grooved  in  their  periphery.  Figs.  1056, 1057,  exhibit  the  bobbin  alone,  and  with 
its  carriage. 

In  the  section  of  the  bobbin  a,  fig.  1056,  the  deep  groove  is  shown  in  which  the 
thread  is  wound.  The  bobbin  consists  of  two  thin  discs  of  brass,  cut  out  in  a  stamp- 
press,  in  the  middle  of  each  of  which  there  is  a  hollow  space  c  These  discs  are 
riveted  together  leaving  an  interval  between  their  edge  all  round,  in  which  the  thread 
is  coiled.  The  round  hole  in  the  centre,  with  the  little  notch  at  top,  serves  for  spitting 
them  upon  a  feathered  rod,  in  order  to  be  filled  with  thread  by  the  rotation  of  that 
rod  in  a  species  of  reel,  called  the  bobbin-filling  machine.  Each  of  these  bobbins 
(about  double  the  size  of  the  figure)  is  inserted  into  the  vacant  space  a  of  the  car- 
riage, yS^.  1057.  This  is  a  small  iron  frame  (also  double  the  size  of  the  figure),  which, 
at  e  e,  embraces  the  grooved  border  of  the  bobbin,  and  by  the  pressure  of  the  spring 
at  /,  prevents  it  from  falling  out  This  spring  serves  likewise  to  apply  sufficient 
firintion  to  the  bobbin,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  giving  off  its  thread  at  g  by  its  rotation, 
unless  a  certain  small  force  of  traction  be  employed  upon  the  thread.  The  curvilinear 
groove  h  h,  sunk  in  each  face  or  side  of  the  carriage,  has  the  depth  shown  in  the  sec- 
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tion  at  k.  The  groove  corresponds  to  the  interval  between  the  teeth  of  the  comb,  or 
bars  of  the  bolt,  in  which  each  carriage  is  placed,  and  has  its  movement  A  portion 
of  that  bolt  or  comb  is  shown  at  a,fiq,  1058  in  plan,  and  one  bar  of  a  circular  bolt  ma- 
chine at  b,  in  section.  If  we  suppose  two  such  combs  or  bolts  placed  with  the  enda 
of  the  teeth  opposite  each  other,  but  a  little  apart,  to  let  the  warp  threads  be 
stretched,  in  one  vertical  plane,  between  their  ends  or  tips,  we  shall  have  an  idea  of 
the  skeleton  of  a  bobbin-net  machine.  One  of  theK  two  coi&\a^\tv  ^<^  ^<c^\iX^^  V\\. 
machine,  haM  md  occasional  lateral  movement  caWed  sKogging,  «(^qa\  V^  V2ii^  ViAKr^iS^^ 
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one  tooth  «r  bolt,  by  which,  after  it  has  received  the  bobbins,  with  their  carriages, 
into  its  teeth,  it  can  shift  that  interval  to  the  one  side,  and  thereby  get  into  a  position 
to  return  the  bobbins,  with  their  carriages,  into  the  next  series  of  interstices  or 
gates  in  the  other  bolt.     By  this  means  the  whole  series  of  carriages  receives 

successive  side  steps  to  the  right 
in  one  bolt,  and  to  the  left  in  the 
other,  so  as  to  perform  a  species 
of  counter  march,  in  the  course  of 
'nhich  they  are  made  to  cross  and 
twist  round  about  the  vertical 
warp  threads,  and  thus  to  form 
the  meshes  of  the  net 

The  number  of  movements  re- 
quired to  form  a  row  of  meshes  in 
the  double  tier  machine,  that  is, 
in  a  frame  with  2  combs  or  bars, 
and  2  rows  of  bobbins,  is  six ; 
that  is,  the  whole  of  the  carriages 
(with  their  bobbins)  pass  from 
one  bar  or  comb  to  the  other  six 
times,  during  which  passages  the 
different  divisions  of  bobbing  and 
warp  threads  change  their  rela- 
tive positions  12  times. 

This  interchange  or  traversing 

of  the  carriages  with  their  bobbins,  which  is  the  most  difficult  thing  to  explain, 

but  at  the  same  time  the    most  essential   principle    of   the  lace-machine,   may 

be  tolerably  well    understood    by  a    careful    study   of  Jig.   1059,   in  which   the 

simple  line  |  represents  the  bolts  or  teeth,  the  sign  ^  the  back  line  of  carriages,  and  the 

sign  ^  the  front  line  of  carriages,    h  is  the  front  comb  or  bolt  bar,  and  i  the  back  bolt 
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bar.  The  former  remains  always  fixed  or  stationary,  to  receive  the  carriages  as  they 
may  be  presented  to  it  by  the  shogging  of  the  latter.  There  must  be  always  one  odd 
carriage  at  the  end ;  the  rest  being  in  pairs. 

No.  1  represents  the  carriages  in  the  front  comb  or  bar,  the  odd  carriage  being  at  the 
left  end.  The  back  line  of  carriages  is  first  moved  on  to  the  back  bar  i,  the  odd 
carriage  as  seen  in  No.  1,  having  been  left  behind,  there  being  no  carriage  opposite  to 
drive  it  over  to  the  other  comb  or  bar.  The  carriages  then  stand  as  in  No.  2.  The  bar 
I  now  shifts  to  the  left,  as  shown  in  No.  3 ;  the  front  carriages  then  go  over  into  the 
back  bar  or  comb,  as  is  represented  by  No.  4.  The  bar  i  now  shifts  to  the  right,  and 
gives  the  position  No.  5.  The  front  carriages  are  then  driven  over  to  the  front  bar,  and 
leave  the  odd  carriage  on  the  back  bar  at  the  right  end,  for  the  same  reason  as  before 
described,  and  the  carriages  stand  as  shown  in  No.  6.  The  bar  i  next  shifts  to  the 
left,  and  the  carriages  stand  as  in  No.  7  (the  odd  carriage  being  thereby  on  the  back 
bar  to  the  left).  The  back  carriages  now  come  over  to  the  front  bar,  and  stand  as  in 
No.  8.  The  back  bar  or  comb  i  shifts  to  the  right  as  seen  in  No.  9,  which  com- 
pletes the  traverse.  The  whole  carriages  with  their  bobbins  have  now  changed  their 
position,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing  No.  9  with  No.  1.  The  odd  carriage.  No.  1, 
^  has  advanced  one  step  to  the  right,  and  has  become  one  of  the  front  tier ;  one  of 
the  back  tier  or  line  <p  has  advanced  one  step  to  the  left,  and  has  become  the  odd 
carriage ;  and  one  of  the  front  ones  ^  has  gone  over  to  the  back  line.  The  bobbins 
and  carriages  throughout  the  whole  width  of  the  machine  have  thus  crossed  each  other's 
course,  and  completed  the  mesh  of  net. 

The  carriages  with  their  bobbins  are  driven  a  certain  way  from  the  one  comb  to 
the  other,  by  the  pressure  of  two  long  bars  (one  for  each)  placed  above  the  level  of 
the  comb,  until  they  come  into  such  a  position  that  their  projecting  heels  or  catches 
ii^fig-  1057,  are  moved  off  by  two  other  long  flat  bars  below,  called  the  locker  plates, 
and  thereby  carried  completely  over  the  interval  between  the  two  combs. 
.  There  are  six  different  systems  of  bobbin-net  machines.    I.    Heathcoate's  patent 
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machine.  2.  Brown's  traverse  warp.  3.  Morley's  straight  bolt  4.  Clarke's  pusher 
principle,  single  tier.  5.  Leaver's  machine,  single  tier.  6.  Morley's  circular  holt  All 
the  others  are  mere  variations  in  the  construction  of  some  of  their  parts.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  highly  honourable  to  the  mechanical  judgment  of  the  late  Mr.  Morley 
of  Derby,  that  no  machines  except  those  upon  his  circular  bolt  principle  have  been 
found  capable  of  working  successfully  by  mechanical  power. 

The  circular  bolt  machine  (comb  with  curved  teeth)  was  used  by  Mr.  Morley  for 
making  narrow  breadths  or  edgings  of  lace  immediately  after  its  first  invention,  and 
it  has  been  regularly  used  by  the  trade  for  that  purpose  ever  since,  in  consequence  of 
the  inventor  having  declined  to  secure  the  monopoly  of  it  to  himself  by  patent  At 
that  time  the  locker  bars  for  driving  across  the  carriages  had  only  one  plate  or  blade. 
A  machine  so  mounted  is  now  called,  "  the  single  locker  circular  bolt."  In  the  year 
1824,  Mr.  Morley  added  another  plate  to  each  of  the  locker  bars,  which  was  a  great 
improvement  on  the  machines  for  making  plain  net,  but  an  obstruction  to  the  making 
of  narrow  breadths  upon  them.  This  machine  is  now  distinguished  from  the  former 
by  the  term  "  double  locker." 

A  rack  of  lace,  is  a  certain  length  of  work  counted  perpendicularly,  and  contains 
242  meshes  or  holes.  Well-made  lace  has  the  meshes  a  little  elongated  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  selvage. 

Mr.  Heathcoate's  machine,  invented  in  1809,  was  the  first  successful  lace-making 
machine. 

Mr.  Morley  patented  his  in  1811,  and  in  the  same  year  Messrs.  Marl  and  Clarke  in- 
vented the  pusher  machine,  and  Messrs.  Leaver  and  Turton,  of  New  Radford,  brought 
forward  the  lever  machine.  In  1817,  Mr.  Heathcoate  applied  the  rotatory  movement 
to  the  circular  bolt  machine  and  mounted  a  manufactory  at  Tiverton  on  this  plan, 
where  the  lace  manufacture  is  still  carried  on  extensively. 

LACQUER,  is  a  varnish,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  solution  of  paleshell-Iac  in  alcohol, 
tinged  with  safiron,  annotto,  or  other  colouring  matters.    "  That  commonly  employed 
is  made  by  dissolving  shell-lac  in  proof  spirit,  and  colouring  with  the  resinous  substance 
called  dragon's  blood.     The  lacquer  heightens  the  colour  of  brass,  or  renders  it  more 
golden  in  tint      Lacquer  may  be  pale  or  deep  in  tint,  when  it  is  known  as  pale  or 
bronze  lacquer,  or  it  may  be  variously  coloured.     A  transparent  colourless  lacquer 
is  a  desideratum  for  German  silver.     A  substance  called  bleached  shell-lac  is  sold, 
and  I  believe  used  for  very  pale  lacquer.     The  lacquer  is  warmed  and  brushed  over 
the  articles,  which  have  been  also  previously  warmed  on  stoves.     If  the  temperature 
is  too  cold,  a  dulness  of  surface  is  produced,  which  is  not  removed  by  re-heating. 
The  surface  of  brass  is  frequently  coloured  or  bronzed  after  **  dipping/'  and  before 
lacquering.     A  dark  grey  coating  is  produced  by  dipping  the  article  in  a  solution  of 
arsenious  acid  in  hydrochloric  acid,  by  applying  a  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  bi- 
chloride of  platinum,  by  applying  an  aqueous  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  mixed 
with  vinegar,  or  by  rubbing  plumbago  over  the  surface.     By  the  application  of 
lacquer  to  the  surface  of  brass,  which  has  received  a  dark  grey  coating  by  any  of 
these  processes,  a  bronze-like  tint  is  produced,  due  to  the  light  reflected,  through  the 
coloured  stratum  of  varnish  produced  by  lacquering,  from  the  bright  surface  under- 
neath.    Precisely  the  same  effect  may  be  obtained  by  rubbing  plumbago  over  a  piece 
of  writing  paper,  and  then  lacquering  the  surface,  as  in  the  case  of  brass.     For 
common  work,  the  corrosive  sublimate  method  is  extensively  used;  it  is  said  to  cause 
trouble  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  softer  solder,  with  which  the  reduced  mercury 
amalgamates.     The  platinum  process  is  used  for  instruments,  such  as  theodolites, 
levels,  &c. ;  and  in  these  the  bronze  is  much  blacker,  as  pale  is  employed  instead  of 
yellow  lacquer.  These  methods  I  know  are  employed,  and  probably  there  may  be  many 
others.     The  beautiful  colours  of  brass  foils  are  communicated  by  variously  coloured 
lacquers.    The  coating  of  resinous  matter  adheres  with  remarkable  tenacity,  and  is 
not  detached  by  bending  the  foil  backwards  and  forwards  repeatedly.     The  manu- 
facture of  these  foils  is,  I  believe,  quite  an  art,  and  formerly  there  was  only  one 
person  in  Birmingham  who  knew  how  to  practice  it  successfully." — Percys  Metallurgy, 
LACTIC  ACID,  C»'H'«0«.     Syn.  Nanceic  acid.     {Acide  lactique,  Fr. ;  Milchsdure, 
Germ.)     Discovered  by  Schcele  in  sour  milk.     Subsequently,  M.  Braconnot  examined 
the  sour  liquid  which  floats  above  starch  during  its  manufacture,  also  the  acidified  de- 
coctions of  various  vegetables,  including  beet-root,  carrots,  peas,  &c,  and  found  an  acid 
which  he  considered  to  be  peculiar,  and  consequently  named  the  nanceic.     The  acid 
formed  under  all  these  circumstances  turns  out  to  be  the  same  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  lactic  acid, 
which  modem  researches  show  to  be  a  constant  product  of  the  fermentation  of  sugar, 
starch,  and  bodies  of  that  class.     The  acidity  of  sauerkraut  is  due  to  the  presence  of  the 
same  substance.    Liebig  has  recently  extended  and  confirmed  the  experiments  made 
many  years  ago  by  Berzelius,  on  the  presence  of  lactic  acid  in  the  juice  of  flesh,  but 
he  denies  its  existence  in  urine,  as  asserted  by  MM.  Cap  and  Henry,  and  others. 

Preparation, — Lactic  acid  can  be  prepared  easily  \n  aivy  ^^w\aV'3  Xi'^  ^<i  ^^TtBR\iJ«.- 
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tion  of  sugar.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  that  the  process  does  not  go  too  far, 
because  lactic  acid  undergoes  with  facility  another  decomposition,  by  which  it  becomes 
converted  into  butyric  acid.  The  followmg  process  of  M.  Bensch  for  the  preparation 
of  lactate  of  lime  can  be  recommended  by  the  author  of  this  article  as  yielding  at  a 
rfmall  trouble  and  expense  a  very  large  quantity  of  product  In  fact,  he  has  prepared 
with  facility  upwards  of  three  pints  of  butyric  acid  from  lactate  of  lime  obtained  in  this 
manner.  Dissolve  6  lbs.  of  lump  sugar,  and  half  an  ounce  of  tartaric  acid  in  two 
gallons  and  a  half  of  boiling  water.  Leave  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  add  two  ounce's 
of  rotten  cheese,  and  a  gallon  of  skimmed  milk  stirred  up  with  three  pounds  of 
well  washed  prepared  chalk.  The  temperature  should  not  fall  below  86°  F.  nor  rise 
above  95°.  The  water  lost  by  evaporation  must  be  made  up  by  adding  a  little  every 
few  days.  After  a  time,  varying  ffom  ten  days  to  a  month,  according  to  the  tempe- 
rature and  other  circumstances,  the  whole  becomes  a  magma  of  acetate  of  lime.  Two 
gallons  of  boiling  water  must  then  be  added,  and  half  an  ounce  of  quicklime  and  the 
whole,  after  being  boiled  for  half  an  hour,  is  to  be  filtered  through  a  linen  or  flannel 
bag.  The  filtered  liquid  is  to  be  evaporated  until  it  begins  to  get  somewhat  syrupy, 
the  fluid  in  this  state  being  put  aside  to  allow  the  salt  to  crystallise.  The  crystals, 
after  being  slightly  washed  with  cold  water,  are  to  be  recrystallised  two  or  three  times. 
To  obtain  lactic  acid  from  the  lactate  of  lime,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to 
convert  the  latter  salt  into  that  of  zinc.  For  this  purpose  a  crude  lactic  acid  is  first 
obtained  thus  :  to  every  two  pounds  three  ounces  of  lactate  of  lime  dissolved  in  twice 
its  weight  of  boiling  water,  seven  ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol  previously  diluted  with  twice 
its  volume  of  water  are  to  be  added.  The  boiling  fluid  is  to  be  strained  through  a  linen 
bag  to  remove  the  precipitate  of  gypsum,  and  the  filtered  liquid  is  to  be  boiled  for  15 
minutes  with  8]  ounces  of  carbonate  of  zinc.  The  boiling  must  not  be  continued 
longer,  or  a  subsalt  of  sparing  solubility  would  be  produced.  The  liquid,  which  is  to  be 
filtered  boiling,  will  deposit  on  cooling  the  lactate  of  zinc  in  colourless  crystals,  which 
are  to  be  washed  with  a  little  cold  water,  and  after  being  drained  are  to  be  dried  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air  on  frames  covered  with  filtering  paper.  The  mother  liquid  will 
yield  a  fresh  quantity  of  lactate  if  it  be  boiled  with  the  salt  remaining  on  Uie  filter 
and  evaporated. 

From  the  lactate  of  zinc  the  acid  is  to  be  separated  by  passing  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen through  the  solution  of  the  salt  in  eight  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water. 
The  gas  is  to  be  expelled  by  heat,  and  the  fluid  on  evaporation  yields  pure  syrupy 
lactic  acid. 

Ijactic  acid  is  a  colourless  syrupy  liquid  of  a  powerful  pure  acid  taste.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  1*215.  It  is  bibasic,  consequently  the  general  formula  for  the  lactates  is 
gmjioQio  2M0  ;  M  representing  any  metal 

The  most  important  salts  of  lactic  acid  are  those  of  zinc  and  lime.  The  former  salt 
is  that  generally  formed  in  examining  animal  or  vegetable  fluids  with  a  view  to  the 
isolation  of  the  acid.  It  is  found  with  two  different  quantities  of  water  according  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  prepared,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
amount  of  water  of  crystallisation  remarkably  affects  the  solubility  of  the  salt  in  water 
and  alcohoL 

Lactic  acid  is  produced  from  alanine  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  according  to  the 
following  equation :  — 

2C«II'N0*  +  2N0*  -=  C"H"0"  +  4N  +  2HO. 


Alanine.  Lactic  acid. 


Anhydrous  lactic  acid,  C"H'*0'*,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  heat  on  the  syrupy 
acid.  Lactic  acid  is  considered  by  chemists  to  be  constructed  on  the  type  of  four 
atoms  of  water  in  which  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  the  radical  lactyl. 


thus : — 


H.     jO'. 


The  other  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  consequently  basic.  It  has  been  said  that 
lactic  acid  may,  by  fermentation,  be  converted  into  butyric  acid ;  the  following  equa- 
tion represents  the  metamorphosis : 

C'«H"0"    =    C»IPO«    +    4C0-  +  4H. 


V 

Lactic  ac!d.        Butyric  acid. 

All  the  butyric  acid  employed  for  the  preparation  of  butyric  ether,  or  pine-apple 
pssence,  is  now  prepared  by  the  fermentation  of  lactate  of  lime. — C.  G.  W. 

LACTOMETER  is  the  name  of  an  instrument  for  estimating  the  quality  of 
milk,  called  also  a  Galactometcr.  The  most  convenient  form  of  apparatus  would  be 
a  series  of  glass  tubes  each  about  1  inch  in  diameter,  and  12  inches  long,  graduated 
through  a  space  of  10  inches,  to  tenths  of  an  inch,  having  a  stopcock  at  the  bottom, 
and  suspended  upright  in  a  frame.  The  average  milk  of  the  cow  beiug  poured  in  to  the 
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height  of  10  inches,  as  soon  as  the  cream  has  all  separated  at  top,  the  thickness  of  its 
body  may  be  measured  by  the  scale  ;  and  then  the  skim-milk  may  be  run  ofif  below 
into  a  hydrometer  glass,  in  order  to  determine  its  density  or  relative  richness  in  caseous 
matter,  and  dilution  with  water. 

LACUSTRINE  FORMATION  (a  geological  term).     Belonging  to  a  lake. 

LAGAN  GOODS.    See  Jetsam. 

LAKES.  Under  this  general  title  is  included  all  those  pigments  which  are  prepared 
by  combining  vegetable  or  animal  colouring  matter  with  earths  or  metallic  oxides. 
The  general  method  of  preparation  is  to  make  an  infusion  of  the  substance,  and  to  add 
thereto  a  solution  of  common  alum ;  or  sometimes,  when  it  has  been  necessary  to 
extract  the  colouring  matter  by  the  agency  of  an  acid,  a  solution  of  alum  saturated 
with  potash.  At  first,  a  slight  precipitate  falls,  consisting  of  alumina  and  the  colouring 
matter;  but  if  some  alkali  is  added  the  precipitate  is  increased.  Some  colour- 
ing matters  are  brightened  by  alkalies  ;  then  the  decoction  of  the  dye-stuff  is  made 
in  an  alkaline  liquor,  and  being  filtered,  a  solution  of  alum  is  poured  into  it.  Where 
the  affinity  of  the  colouring  matter  for  the  subsulphate  of  alumina  is  great,  alumina 
recently  precipitated  is  agitated  with  the  decoction  of  the  colouring  body.  The  manu- 
facture of  lakes  depends  on  the  remarkable  property  possessed  by  alumina,  of  com- 
bining with  and  separating  the  organic  colouring  matters  from  their  solutions. 

Red  Lakes."Thi:  finest  of  these  is  Carmine,  which,  as  carminated  lakes,  called 
lake  of  Florence,  Paris,  or  Vienna,  is  usually  prepared  by  taking  the  liquor  de- 
canted from  the  carmine,  and  adding  freshly  precipitated  alumina  to  it.  The  mixture 
is  warmed  a  little,  briskly  agitated,  and  allowed  to  settle.  Sometimes  alum  is  dissolved 
in  the  decoction  of  cochineal,  and  then  the  alumina  precipitated  by  potash  ;  but  the 
colour  is  not  good  when  lakes  arc  thus  prepared,  and  to  improve  it  the  dyer's  solution 
of  tin  is  often  added.     A  red  lake  may  be  prepared  from  kermes  in  a  similar  manner. 

Brazil  wood  yields  a  red  lake.  The  wood  is  boiled  in  a  proper  quantity  of  water 
for  15  minutes,  and  then  alum  and  solution  of  tin  being  added,  the  liquor  is  to  be 
filtered,  and  solution  of  potash  poured  in  as  long  as  it  occasions  a  precipitate.  This 
is  separated  by  a  filter,  the  powder  well  washed,  and  being  mixed  with  a  little  gum 
wator,  made  into  cakes.  Sometimes  the  Brazil  wood  is  boiled  with  vinegar  instead  of 
water.  An  excess  of  potash  produces  a  lake  of  a  violet  colour,  and  cream  of  tartar 
gives  it  a  brownish  hue. 

Madder  is  much  used  in  the  preparation  of  lakes. 

The  following  process  is  recommended  :  — 

Diffuse  two  pounds  of  ground  madder  in  four  quarts  of  water,  and  after  a  macera« 
tion  of  10  minutes  strain  and  squeeze  the  grounds  in  a  press.  Repeat  this  maceration, 
&c.,  twice  upon  the  same  portion  of  madder.  It  will  now  have  a  fine  rose  colour.  It 
must  then  be  mixed  with  five  or  six  pounds  of  water  and  half  a  pound  of  bruised 
alum,  and  heated  upon  a  water-bath  for  3  or  4  hours,  with  the  addition  of  water,  as 
it  evaporates  ;  after  which  the  whole  must  be  thrown  on  a  filter  cloth.  The  liquor 
which  passes  through  is  then  to  be  filtered  through  paper,  and  precipitated  by  car- 
bonate of  potash.  If  potash  be  added  in  three  successive  doses,  three  different  lakes 
will  be  obtained  of  diminishing  beauty.  The  precipitates  must  be  washed  until  the 
water  comes  off  colourless,  then  with  gum  water  made  into  cakes. 

Yellow  Lakes  are  made  with  decoctions  of  Persian  or  French  berries,  to  which  some 
potash  or  soda  is  added ;  into  the  mixture  a  solution  of  alum  is  to  be  poured  so  long 
as  any  precipitate  falls.  Quercitron  will  yield  a  yellow  lake,  provided  the  decoction 
is  purified  by  either  butter-milk  or  glue.  Annotto  lake  is  formed  by  dissolving  this 
substance  in  a  weak  alkaline  lye,  and  adding  a  solution  of  alum  to  the  solution. 

i^kes  of  other  colours  can  be  prepared  in  a  similar  manner ;  but  true  lakes  of  other 
colours  are  not  usually  manufactured. 

LAMBSKIN.     See  Anthracite. 

LAMINABLE  is  said  of  a  metal  which  may  be  extended  by  passing  between 
steel  or  hardened  (chilled)  cast-iron  rollers. 

In  the  manufacture  of  rail  and  bar  iron,  laminated  iron  is  rolled  together  at  a 
welding  heat,  until  the  required  bar  or  rail  is  formed  (see  Rails).  This  is,  even 
under  the  best  possible  circumstances,  a  defective  manufacture.  The  union  of  the 
bars  is  never  absolutely  complete,  and  the  result  of  the  long- continued  action  of  trains 
of  carriages  upon  all  rails  is  the  development  of  the  laminated  plates,  which  frequently 
peel  off,  layer  after  layer,  to  the  destruction  of  the  rail,  and  to  the  great  danger  of  the 
traveller.  Railway  iron  should  be  rolled  into  form  from  perfectly  homogeneous  masses 
of  metal.  This  lamination  of  iron  rails  has  been  laid  hold  of  by  those  who  advocate 
the  hypothesis  that  the  slate  rocks  owe  their  lamination  to  mechanical  pressure, 
whereas  it  is  evidently  the  result  of  an  imperfect  manufacture.    See  Rolling  Mills. 

L  AMIUM  ALBUM,  or  the  dead  nettle,  is  said  by  Leuchs  to  afford  from  its  leaves 
a  greenish -yellow  dye.    The  L,  purpureum  dyes  a  reddish-grey  ^itlv  ^SlVi  q1  Nj^x^^'viGii^ 
a  greenish  tint  with  iron  liqoor. 
LAMP'BLA  CK.    Every  person  knows  that  'wYken  t\ic  coTfi^\]A<vcm  ol  ^A  vs^  ^\msc^ 
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il  imperfect  it  poan  forth  a  deme  TOlnme  of  bl&ck  loot.     According  to  the  quantity 

of  oarboD  contain^  in  the  material  employed,  no  ia  the  illuminuing  power  of  tlie 
flame  produced  b;  eombuitioD.  If,  therefore,  we  bsTe  a  very  brilliant  mime,  ai^l  we 
aalyect  it  to  anj  coDdilioiis  ithich  shall  impede  the  progreu  of  the  eombina^on  of  the 
carbon  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  the  result  ii  at  once  the  formation  of  solid  carbon, 
or  lamp-black.  Tfaii  is  exhibited  in  a  remarkable  and  oiieo  an  uinoying  mauoer  by 
the  campbiae  lamp.  If  oil  of  lurpeotine,  reein,  pilcb  oil.  or  jat  oil,  be  burnt  in  lamps 
noder  a  hood,  with  either  a  rapid  draaght  or  an  iasuScieol  supply  of  air.  Ibe  lamp- 
black collects  OD  tbc  hood,  and  is  occasionally  removed.  Sometime*  a  metallic  roller, 
generally  of  tin,  is  made  to  revolve  in  the  flame,  and  rah  agaioEt  a  brnsh.  By  the 
cuDliDg  influence  of  the  metal,  the  beat  of  tbe  flune  ii  diminished,  the  combuitioa 
retarded,  and  the  carbon  deposited.  Rod  in  the  rcTolulion  of  the  cylinder  iwept  off. 
Camphor  burning  forms  a  very  beautifiil  black,  which  ii  sometimes  used  as  a 
^gment. 

The  common  varieties  of  lamp-black  are  made  trom  all  sorti  of  refuse  resinoiu 
matters,  and  from  tbe  rejected  fragments  of  pine  tn>ei,  Stc.  In  Germany,  a  long  flue 
it  constructed  in  connection  with  the  furnace  in  which  tbe  resinous  Eubstauces  are 
burnt,  and  this  flue  commanicalel  with  a  hood,  oompoaed  of  a  loow  woollen  cloth,  held 
np  by  a  rope  passing  over  a  pulley.  Upon  this  the  soot  collects,  and  is  from  time  to 
time  shaken  down.  In  the  best  conducted  manufactories  about  3  cwt,  of  lamp  black 
i*  collected  in  each  hood  in  about  twelve  hours.  In  England,  lamp-black  iaaometimea 
nvpared  from  the  refuse  coking  coal,  or  it  is  obtained  in  connection  with  cuke  ovena. 
The  lamp-black,  however,  obtained  from  the  combuslion  of  coal  or  woody  matter  is 
never  pure.     Sec  Bone  Klack,  Ivohi  Blick. 

LA.MP.  DAVY.     See  Sai-eti  Lamp. 

LAMPS.  Under  Illuh [nation,  will  be  fcmnd  Some  notices  of  several  kindi  of 
lamps,  wi[1i  especial  reference  to  the  quantity  of  light  produced  by  them. 

IJamps  are  very  varied  in  form,  and  equally  varied  in  the  principles  involved.  A 
brief  description,  however,  of  a  few  of  the  modem  varieties  most  tnlEce. 

T/it  morferator  lamp,  — ■  The  spiral  spring  has  recently  been  introduced  into  the  mo- 
derator lamps,  fur  the  purpose  of  forcing  the  oil  up  the  wick  of  the  lamp.  This  will  bi 
underblood  by  tbe  following  description   and   drawings :  —  n^g^ 

The  distinguishing  character  of  the  moderator  lamp  ia  the  di- 
rect transmission  of  the  power,  in  the  reservoir  of  oil,  t  ' 
resistance  ofi'cred  by  the  wtight  of  [he  column  of  oil, 
rises  to  the  cotton  ;  —  and  secondly,  the  introduction  of  a  rec- 
tangular regulator,  which  equilibrates  constantly  by  the  resist- 
ance of  the  oil  and  the  force  applied  to  raise  it  la  the  reservoir 
tfy.  1060),  is  a  spiral  spring  which  presses  on  tbe  disc  or  piston, 
fig.  lOEI.  which  is  furnished  with  a  valve  opening  downwards. 
This  spring  is  attached  to  a  tooth  rack,  worked  by  a  pinion 
wheel,  by  the  means  of  which  it  is  wound  up.  The  mechanical 
force  of  the  spring  is  equal  to  from  IS  to  SO  pounds  ;  and  as  this 
fori'e  is  exerted  upon  the  disc,  floating  on  the  oil.  this  is  forced 
up  through  the  tube,  and  it  overflows  to  the  argand  burner,  tho- 
roughly saturating  the  cotton,  andsnpplyinga  constant  stream  of 
oil.  This  oil  foils  back  into  tbe  reservoir,  and  is.  of  course,  above 
the  disc.  When  the  spring  has  run  down,  it  is  again  wound 
np ;  and  then  the  valve  opening  downward  allows  the  oil  to 
flow  back  beneath  the  disc,  to  be  again  forced  up  through  the 
tube.  As  the  pressure  employed  is  so  great,  the  oil  would, 
but  for  the  "moderator."  flow  over  with  too  much  rapidity. 
This  moderalor,  or  regulator,  is  a  tapering  rod  of  iron-wire, 
which  is  plaeed  in  the  asceoding  lube;  and,  as  the  pressure 
increases,  it  is  forced  more  into  it,  and  checks  tlie  flow  of  oil  i 
whereas  as  it  dimiQishcs  it  falls,  and  being  tapering,  allows 
more  oil  to  rise.  Several  ingenious  adjustments  are  introduced 
into  these  lamps,  as  monnfactored  hy  the  Messrs.  Tylor  of 
Warwick  Lane,  with  which  we  need  not  at  present  deaU  The 
cylinders  conlaining  tbe  oil  are  covered  with  cases  in  metal 
or  i-'ometimes  of  porcelain.  Two  drawings  of  these  are  shown 
(Jg.  1062  and/^,  1063).  These  lamps  admit  evidently  of  yet 
more  elegant  forms  than  have  been  given  them.  Tbe  um- 
sbaped,  from  the  antique,  in  very  pure  taste,  is  the  last  intro- 
duction of  tbe  house  above  named. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  tbe  various  modifications  of  form  and  action  to  whioh 
k  the  oil  lamp  has  been  subject,  previous  to  its  arrival  at  what  may  be  deemed  its  pcr- 
hiMt  conslrHciion  by  Argand.    The  discovery  of  the  mode  of  applying  a  new  principle 


■  trade  ;  to  much  so  indeed, 
tbat  ArgttQd,  who  bad  not  been  ap- 

freaticed  to  the  busmees,  nas  pub- 
icly  perreoaled  bj  the  li '"  ' 


ongers,  ■ 


pated  hia  right  by  m  , 
to  infringe  the  profits  of  their  char- 
tered Tocst  ion.  "This  invention."  to 
qaole  a  description  of  the  lamp  pub- 
lished Bome  jests  ago,  "embraces  so 
many  improTements  upon  the  com- 
mon lamp,  and  has  t>ecome  eo  gene- 
ral throughout  Europe,  that  it  may 
licjuslly  ranlted  among  the  grealcBt 
discoveries  of  the  age.  As  a  sohsti- 
tute  for  the  candle,  it  has  the  advau- 
tage  of  preat  economy  and  cooie- 
nience,  with  much  greater  brilliancy ; 
and  for  the  purpose  of  producing  htal. 
It  IS  an  imporuint  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  thechemist.  WuniBy,with 
some  propriety,"  continues  this  nulho- 
rily,  "  compare  the  common  tamp  and 
the  candle  to  fire  made  in  the  open 
air,  without  any  forced  method  of 
supplying  it  with  oxygen;  while 
the  Argand  lamp  may  be  compared 

rapid  supply  of  oxygen  is  furnished 
by  the  velocity  of  the  aacending  cur- 
rent. This,  however,  is  not  the  only 
advantage  of  this  valuable  invention. 
It  is  obvious  that,  if  the  combustible 
vapour  occupies  a  considerable  area,  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  ennoot  combine 
«ilh  the  vapour  in  the  middle  part  of  the  ascending  column.  The  outside,  therefore, 
is  the  only  part  which  enters  into  combustion ;  the  middle  constituting  smoke.  This 
evil  is  obviated  in  the  Argand  lamp,  by  directing  a  current  of  atmospheric  air 
through  the  flame,  which,  instead  of  being  raised  from  a  solid  wick,  is  produced 
from  a  circular  one,  which  surrounds  the  tal>e  through  which  the  air  ascends." 

m  of  the  Argand  burner,  in  its  present  improved  slate,willbe  clearly 


erslood  from  the  anneieiT  figures  and  exptai 
scriplion  of  the  lamps  hereafter  described. 
^,fy.  1064,  is  a  brass  tube,  about  3)  inches  ii 


alion,  whicti  apply  equally  to  each  de- 
length,  and  IJ  inch  wide  :  within  this 
lube  is  placed  another,  b, 
which  is  soldered  fast  in- 
side  by  the  flange  at  c  : 


(be 


:    belwt 


rounding  the  wick,  and 
which,  being  freely  ad- 
miitedfrom  the  reservoir 
by  the  side  pipes  D£,  rises 
in  the  tubular  space,  either 
to  a  height  corresponding 
nilh  its  level  in  the  reser- 
voir, or  at  least  so  as  to 
maintain  the    wick    in    a 

The  lube  a  is  of  considerable  thickness,  having  a  spiral  groove  cut  about  it 
top  to  bottom  :  r  is  a  metallic  ring  made  to  slip  over  the  lube  n;  it  contains  a 
pin  inside,  which  fits  exactly  into  the  spiral  groove  just  mentioned;  o  is  the 
cireular  woven  cotton  wick,  the  lower  end  of  which  is  drawn  tight  upon  the  neck  of  the 
ting ;  u  is  a  copper  lube,  with  a  slit  nearly  from  top  to  bottom  :  it  admits  the  ring 
r,  and  being  dropped  over  the  inner  tube  b,  exactly  fits  the  inside  of  the  wider  tut« 
A,  by  means  of  a  narrow  rim  near  the  top  ate,  and  another  at  the  bottom  b;  between 
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the  apper  rim  and  the  margin,  there  is  a  small  projecting  pin  r,  which,  when  the  whole 
apparatus  is  combined,  fits  into  the  cavity  e  of  the  collar  i.  To  prepare  the  lamp  for 
use,  the  tube  h  is  placed  between  a  and  b,  as  just  described  :  the  ring  f,  with  its 
charge  of  cotton,  is  next  inserted,  the  pin  in  the  inside  falling  into  the  spiral  grooTe, 
and  that  on  the  outside  entering  the  slit  in  the  tube  h,  which,  on  being  turned  about, 
moves  the  ring  f  down  upon  the  screwed  inner  tube,  until  the  wick  only  just  rises 
above  the  superior  edges  of  the  tubes,  in  the  interval  between  which  it  lies  in  the  oil 
In  this  stage,  the  frame  I  is  placed  on  the  nick  in  the  collar  at  e,  falling  upon  the  pin 
near  the  top  of  h  :  the  lower  disc/*  g^  passing  over  the  tube  A«  at  once  presents  a 
convenient  support  for  the  glass  chimney,  and  a  finger-hold  for  raising  the  wick.  The 
central  tube  is  open  throughout,  communicating,  at  its  lower  end,  with  the  brass 
receptacle  k  ;  the  latter  is  perforated  at  top,  to  admit  the  air  which,  by  circulating 
through  the  above  tube,  and  the  hollow  flame  which  surrounds  it,  causes  the  lamp  to 
burn  with  that  peculiar  freedom  and  brilliancy  which  distinguish  the  Argand  con- 
struction. This  last-mentioned  receptacle  likewise  catches  any  small  quantity  of  oil 
which  may  pass  over  the  inner  tube  during  the  combustion  of  the  wick,  l  is  the 
brass  peg,  which  fits  into  the  upper  part  of  the  pillar,  in  the  table  lamp. 

In  addition  to  the  endless  variety  of  small  portable  lamps,  the  peculiarities  of  which 
it  would  be  tedious  to  particularise,  and  the  merit  of  which,  as  compared  with  those 
on  the  Argand  principle,  consists,  for  the  most  part,  in  their  cheapness,  the  more  im- 
portant articles,  and  those  generally  in  demand,  may  be  distinguished  as  fixed  or 
bracket  lamps,  suspended  or  chandelier  lamps,  and  table 
or  French  lamps  —  all  these  having  burners  on  the  prin- 
ciple above  described.  The  former  sort  were,  previous  to 
the  introduction  of  gas,  very  common    in   shops.      The  ^^^S^'^'^P^ 

globe  ▲  (Jig.  10G5),  which  is  sometimes  made  plain  and  w..       / 
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sometimes  embossed,  as  in  the  cut,  screws  off,  when  the 
oil  is  poured  in  at  an  opening  in  the  lower  part,  which 
is  afterwards  closed  by  means  of  a  slide  attached  to 
the  stem,  n,  and  the  globe,  thus  replenished,  is  inverted 
and  screwed  into  the  part,  c.  When  the  lamp  is  used, 
the  stem  b  is  raised  a  little,  and  the  oil  is  suffered  to  flow 
through  the  intermediate  tube  into  the  cistern  D,  only  at  the 
rate  at  which  it  is  consumed  by  the  burning  of  the  wick. 
The  peculiar  form  of  the  glass  chimney  e  is  admirably 
calculated  to  assist  in  the  more  complete  combustion  of 
the  matter  drawn  up  to  the  wick  when  impure  oil  is  used, 
a  desideratum  originally  in  j)art  secured  by  placing  over 
the  central  tube,  and  m  the  midst  of  the  flame,  a  cir- 
cular metal  plate,  by  means  of  which  the  ascending 
column  of  air  was  turned  out  of  its  perpendicular  course, 
and  thrown  immediately  into  that  part  of  the  flame  where 
the  smoke  is  formed,  and  which  by  this  ingenious  con- 
trivance is  effectually  consumed ;  this  application,  how- 
ever, is  not  necessary,  nor  the  form  of  much  moment, 
when  purified  sperm  oil  is  used.  These  lamps  being 
usually  made  to  move  on  a  pivot  at  f,  attached  to  the  wall 
or  other  support,  are  very  convenient  in  many  situations,  as  hems  eftsilj  adTanccd 
over  a  desk  or  counter,  and  afterwards  turned  aside,  when  not  in  tiie. 
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The  sinnmbral  lamp  baving  passed  out  of  ase  need  not  be  described. 

The  use  of  spirit  lamps  followed,  and  we  have  the  naphtha  and  camphine  lamps  of 
this  order.  The  accompanying  woodcut  (^fig,  1066)  shows  the  peculiarity  of  the 
camphine  lamp  where  the  reservoir  of  spirit  (turpentine  deprived  of  smell)  is  far 
below  the  burner,  to  which  it  ascends  by  capillary  attraction,  through  the  tubes  of  the 
cotton  wick.  Lamps  to  bum  naphthas  {Belmantinef  &c.)  are  constructed  on  the  same 
principle,  as  are  all  the  paraffine  and  mineral  oil  lamps. 

One  of  the  best  oil  lamps,  is  that  known  as  Carcel's  lamp. 

In  this  lamp  the  oil  is  raised  through  tubes  by  clock*  work,  so  as  continually  to 
overflow  at  the  bottom  of  the  burning  wick  ;  thus  keeping  it  thoroughly  soaked,  while 
the  excess  of  the  oil  drops  back  into  the  cistern  below.  I  have  possessed  for  several 
years  an  excellent  lamp  of  this  description,  which  performs  most  satisfactorily ;  but 
It  can  hardly  be  trusted  in  the  hands  of  a  servant ;  and  when  it  gets  at  all  deranged, 
it  mu8t  be  sent  to  its  constructor  in  Paris  to  be  repaired.  The  light  of  this  lamp, 
when  furnished  with  an  appropriate  tall  glass  chimney,  is  very  brilliant,  though  not 
perfectly  uniform;  since  it  fluctuates  a  little,  but  always  perceptibly  to  a  nice  ob' 
server,  with  the  alternating  action  of  the  pump-work  ;  becoming  dimmer  after  every 
successive  jet  of  oil,  and  brighter  just  before  its  return.  The  flame,  moreover,  always 
flickers  more  or  less,  owing  to  the  powerful  draught,  and  rectangular  reverberatory 
shoulder  of  the  chimney.  The  mechanical  lamp  is,  however,  remarkable  for  con- 
tinuing to  burn,  not  only  with  imabated  but  with  increasing  splendour  for  7  or  8 
hours  ;  the  vivacity  of  the  combustion  increasing  evidently  with  the  increased  tem- 
perature and  fluency  of  the  oil,  which  by  its  ceaseless  circulation  through  the  ignited 
wick,  gets  eventually  pretty  warm.  In  the  comparative  experiments  made  upon 
different  lights  by  the  Parisian  philosophers,  the  mechanical  lamp  is  commonly  taken 
as  the  standard.  I  do  not  think  it  entitled  to  this  pre-eminence :  for  it  may  be 
made  to  emit  very  different  quantities  of  light,  according  to  differences  in  the  nature 
and  supply  of  the  oil,  as  well  as  variations  in  the  form  and  position  of  the  chimney. 
Besides,  such  lamps  are  too  rare  in  this  country  to  be  selected  as  standards  of  illu- 
mination. 

The  following  experiments  by  Dr.  XJrc,  are  well  worth  preserving. 

The  great  obstacle  to  the  combustion  of  lamps  lies  in  the  viscidity,  and  consequent 
sluggish  supply  of  oil,  to  the  wicks  ;  an  obstacle  nearly  insuperable  with  lamps  of  the 
common  construction  during  the  wiuter  months.  The  relative  viscidity  or  relative 
fluency  of  different  liquids  at  the  same  temperature,  and  of  the  same  liquid  at  different 
temperatures,  has  not,  I  believe,  been  hitherto  made  the  subject  of  accurate  researches. 
I  was,  therefore,  induced  to  make  the  following  experiments  with  this  view. 

Into  a  hemispherical  cup  of  platinum,  resting  on  the  ring  of  a  chemical  stand,  I 
introduced  2000  water- grain  measures  of  the  liquid  whose  viscidity  was  to  be  measured, 
and  ran  it  off  through  a  glass  siphon,  J  of  an  inch  in  the  bore,  having  the  outer  leg  3  j 
inches,  and  the  inner  leg  3  inches  long.  The  time  of  efflux  became  the  measure  of 
the  viscidity ;  and  of  two  liquids,  if  the  specific  gravity  and  consequent  pressure 
upon  the  siphon  were  the  same,  that  time  would  indicate  exactly  the  relative  vis- 
cidity of  the  two  liquids.  Thus,  oil  of  turpentine  and  sperm  oil  have  each  very  nearly 
the  same  density;  the  former  being,  as  sold  in  the  shops, «  0*876,  and  the  latter  from 
0*876  to  0-880,  when  pure  and  genuine.  Now  I  found  that  2000  grain-measures  of 
oil  of  turpentine  ran  off  through  the  small  siphon  in  95  seconds,  while  that  quantity 
of  sperm  oil  took  2700  seconds,  being  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  28)  ;  so  that  the  fluency  of 
oil  of  turpentine  is  28J  times  greater  than  that  of  sperm  oil.  Pyroxilic  spirit,  com- 
monly called  naphtha,  and  alcohol,  each  of  specific  gravity  0'825,  were  found  to  run 
off  respectively  in  80  and  120  seconds ;  showing  that  the  former  was  50  per  cent 
more  fluent  than  the  latter.  Sperm  oil,  when  heated  to  265°  Fahr.,  runs  off  in  300 
seconds,  or  one-ninth  of  the  time  it  took  when  at  the  temperature  of  64°.  Southern 
whale  oil,  having  a  greater  density  than  the  sperm  oil,  would  flow  off  faster  were  it 
not  more  viscid. 

2000  grain  measures  of  water  at  60°  run  off  through  the  said  siphon  in  75  seconds, 
but  when  heated  to  180°  they  run  off  in  61. 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  though  possessing  the  great  density  of  1*840,  yet  flows 
off  very  slowly  at  64°,  on  account  of  its  viscidity  ;  whence  its  name  of  oil  of  vitriol. 
2000  grain-measures  of  it  took  660  seconds  to  discharge. 

LAMPIC  ACID.  Sj/n,  Aldehydic  acid ;  Acetylous  acid.  (  Acide  Lampique,  Yt.) 
If  a  little  ether  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  glass,  and  some  spongy  platinum  attached 
to  a  wire  of  the  same  metal  be  ignited  and  suspended  about  an  inch  from  the  fluid, 
it  will  glow  and  continue  to  do  so  for  a  long  time.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  spiral  of 
platinum  wire  be  placed  over  the  wick  of  a  spirit  lamp,  and  the  latter  be  first  ignited 
and  then  blown  out,  the  wire  will  continue  at  a  red  heat  until  all  the  spirit  is  exhausted. 
Numeroiis  sesqaiczidesy  when  placed  warm  on  wire  gauxe  over  capsules  containing 
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alcohol,  will  glow  in  the  same  manner.  Under  all  these  circnmstances,  a  powerful 
odour  resembling  aldehyde  is  evolved,  which  strongly  affects  the  eyes.  If  this  expe- 
riment be  made  in  such  a  manner  that  the  volatile  product  may  he  condensed,  it  will 
be  found  to  be  strongly  acid.  It  is  powerfully  reducing  in  its  tendency,  and  if  heated 
with  the  oxides  of  silver  or  gold,  converts  them  into  the  metallic  state,  and  the 
liquid  is  found  to  contain  acetic  acid  and  resin  of  aldehyde.  If,  however,  the  acid 
liquid  be  only  very  gently  warmed  with  oxide  of  silver,  a  portion  of  the  latter  is  dis- 
solved ;  but  when  baryta  is  added  to  precipitate  the  silver  as  oxide,  and  the  fluid  is 
warmed,  the  metal  instead  of  the  oxide  comes  down,  and  the  fluid  when  tested  for  the 
nature  of  the  acid,  is  found  to  contain  nothing  but  acetate  of  baryta.  These  phe- 
nomena are  explained  by  some  chemists  by  supposing  the  fluid  to  contain  an  acid 
which  they,  following  the  late  Professor  Daniell,  call  the  lampic,  and  supposed  to  con- 
tain C^H^O*.  When  lampic  acid  is  treated  first  with  oxide  of  silver  and  then  with 
baryta  water  and  heated,  they  consider  that  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide  of  silver  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  lampic  acid,  converting  it  into  acetic  acid,  which  combines  with  the 
baryta,  while  the  metallic  silver  is  precipitated.  The  following  equation  explains 
the  reaction  supposed  to  take  place:  — 

C*H*0«  +  BaO  +  AgO  =  C*H>0«,BaO  +  Ag  +  HO. 

Lampic  acid.  Acetate  of  baryta. 

The  conversion  of  the  lampic  into  acetic  acid  is  therefore  attributed  to  the  oxidising 
tendency  of  the  oxide  of  silver.  Those  who  regard  the  decomposition  from  the  abore 
point  of  yiew,  consider  lampic  acid  to  be  acetylous  acid,  that  is  to  say,  to  bear  the 
same  relation  to  acetylic  acid  (acetic  acid)  that  sulphurous  acid  does  to  sulphuric 
acid. 

The  above  explanation,  although  simple,  does  not  really  render  a  satisfactory 
account  of  the  reactions  which  bear  upon  the  subject.  Aldehyde,  when  treated  with 
oxide  of  silver  does,  it  is  true,  become  converted  into  the  same,  or  apparently  the 
6am(>,  substance  as  lampic  acid,  but  the  probabilities  are  in  favour  of  Gerhardt*s  suppo- 
sition, that  the  lampates  are  in  fact  aldehyde,  in  which  an  equivalent  of  hydrogen  is  re- 
placed by  a  metal.  That  the  aldehydes  are  capable  of  uniting  with  metals  with  elimina- 
tion of  hydrogen  has  been,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  proved  by  experiment  There 
is  great  difficulty  in  preparing  the  sodium  aldehyde  of  the  vinic  series,  but  the  author 
of  this  article  has  found  that  if  euodic  aldehyde  from  oil  of  rue  be  treated  with  sodium, 

C"H"0*  1 
a  definite  compound  is  formed,  having  the  formula  «^     > . 

If,  therefore,  we  admit  aldehyde  to  be  formed  on  the  hydrogen  type,  that  is  to  say, 
two  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  which  one  is  replaced  by  the  oxidised  radical  acetyl,  we 

shall  have  for  aldehyde :  —  H  C  '  *^^  ^^^  ^^^  lampates,  acetylurets,  or  aldehy- 

C*H'0* ) 
dates:  —  ^  > .    M.  Gerhardt,  who  views  the  lampates  in  the  above  light,  regards 

aldehyde  as  the  true  acetylous  acid.     See  Acetyl.  —  C.  G.  W. 

LAMBSKINS.  With  the  fleece  on,  these  are  extensively  used  for  clothing,  for 
door  mats,  and  the  like.  Prussian  lambskins  are  used  for  linings,  for  coat  collars  and 
cufl's.  Astracan  lamb^  which  is  a  rich  glossy  black  skin  with  short  fur,  is  used  for 
many  ornamental  costumes.  Hungarian  lamb :  this  skin  forms  the  national  coat  of 
Hungary.  Spanish  lamb : — the  short  jacket  of  the  Spaniard  is  made  of  this  skin. 
It  is  said  that  upwards  of  a  million  lambskins  are  imported  into  this  country  for 
glove-making. 

LANCE  WOOD.  Uvaria  lanceolata  or  Guatteria  virgata.  This  wood  is  imported 
from  Jamaica  and  Cuba  in  long  poles  from  3  to  6  inches  diameter.  Lance  wood  is 
paler  in  colour  than  box ;  it  is  selected  for  elastic  works,  as  gig-shafts,  archery  bows, 
springs,  &c.  These  are  bent  into  the  required  form  by  boiling  or  steaming.  Sur- 
veyor's rods,  ordinary  rules,  and  billiard  cues  are  made  of  lance  wood. 

LANDER.  In  mining,  the  man  who  attends  at  the  mouth  of  the  shaft  to  receive 
the  "  kibble  of  ore  **  as  it  reaches  the  surface. 

LAPIDARY,  Art  of,  The  art  of  the  lapidsry,  or  that  of  cutting,  polishing,  and 
engraving  gems,  was  known  to  the  ancients,  many  of  whom  have  left  admirable  spe- 
cimens of  their  skill.  The  Greeks  were  passionate  lovers  of  rings  and  engraved 
stones ;  and  the  most  parsimonious  among  the  higher  classes  of  the  Cyrenians  are  said 
to  have  worn  rings  of  the  value  of  ten  minse  (about  30/.  of  our  money).  By  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  antique  gems  that  have  reached  modern  times,  may  be  considered 
as  so  many  models  for  forming  the  taste  of  the  student  of  the  fine  arts,  and  for  in- 
spiring his  mind  with  correct  ideas  of  what  is  truly  beautifuL  With  the  cutting  of 
the  diamond,  however,  the  ancients  were  unacquainted,  and  hence  they  wore  it  in  its 
natural  state.  Even  in  the  middle  ages,  this  art  was  still  unknown ;  for  the  four  large 
diamonds  which  enrich  the  clasp  of  the  imperial  mantle  of  Charlemagne,  as  now  pre- 
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Krred  in  Pnri*.  are  nncat,  ocolifdra!  crjsiali.  But  the  art  of  workiug  disroondi 
va*  probably  Icdowd  id  Hind ostan  and  China  iiiTFrj  remote  periods.  After  Loais  de 
Berghen'i  disc^oier}',  id  1476.  of  poliEbing  two  diamondi  by  (heir  mutual  aliritioo,  all 
the  finest  dioinuDda  were  lenl  to  Holland  to  be  cut  and  polished  by  the  Dulch  artiEte, 
who  long  retaioid  a  iQperiority,  dot  do  longer  admitted  bj  (be  bpidariea  of  I^jndoo 
and  Paris.     See  Dumohd. 

The  operalion  of  gem  cutting  is  abridged  by  two  methodai  1,  by  cleavage;  !, 
by  cutiiag  off  rlicca  with  a  fine  wire,  coaled  with  diamond  powder,  and  fiiEd  in 
tbe  stock  of  a  hand-saw.  Diamond  is  the  only  precious  atone  which  is  cut  and 
polished  with  diamond  powder,  soaked  with  olive  oil  npon  a  mill  plate  of  very  soft 

Oriental  rubies,  lapphires,  and  topazes,  are  eut  with  diamond  powder  soaked  with 
oUre  ail,  on  a  copper  wheel.  The  facela  thus  formed  are  afterwards  polished  on 
another  copper  wheel,  with  tripoli,  tempered  »iih  water. 

EiDeralds,  hyacinlhi.  amelhysls.  garnets,  agates,  and  other  softer  stones,  are  cut  at  a 
lead  wheel,  with  emery  and  water;  and  are  polished  on  a  liD  wheel  with  Iripoli  aDd 
water,  or,  still  better,  on  a  line  wheel,  with  putty  b{  tin  and  water. 

The  more  tender  precious  stones,  aad  even  the  psBtes,  arc  eut  on  a  mill-wheel  of 
hard  wood,  with  emery  and  water;  and  are  polished  with  tripoli  and  water  on  another 
wheel  of  hard  wood. 

Since  tlie  lapidary  employs  always  the  same  toots,  whatever  be  tbe  done  which  he 
cuts  or  polishes,  and  since  the  wheel  discs  alone  vary,  as  also  the  substance  he  uses 
with  them,  we  shall  describe.  6rBt^r  all,  bis  apparmlus,  and  then  the  manipulations  for 
diamond  cutting,  which  are  applicable  lo  every  species  of  stone. 

The  lapidary's  mill,  or  wheel,  is  shown  in  perEpective  in  Jiff.  1067.  It  consist!  of 
.  a  strong  irame  made  of  oak  carpentry,  with 
tenon  and  miirtised  joints,  bound  together 
vith  strong  bolts  and  screw  nun.  Its  form  is 
a  parallelopiped  of  from  S  (o  9  feel  long,  hy 
from  6  10  7  high;  and  about  2  feet  broad. 
These  dimensions  aru  large  enough  to  con. 
laiu  two  cutting  wheels  alongside  of  each 
other,  as  represented  in  the  figure. 

Besides  the  two  sole  bars  b  b,  we  perceive 
in  the  breadth,  5  cross  ham,  c,  D.  E,  r.  c. 
'Ihe  two  extreme  bars  c  and  a,  are  a  part  of 
the  frame.work,  and  serte  lo  bind  iL  Tbe 
two  cross. bars  d  and  r,  carry  each  in  the 
middle  of  their  length,  a  piece  of  wood  as 
thick  as  tbetDseWes,  but  only  4j  inches  long 
<seej^.  1067),  joined  Bolidlj  by  mortises  and  tenons  with  ibal  cross  bar  as  well  as 
with  the  one  placed  opposite  on  the  other  parallel  face.  These  two  pieces  are  called 
niBuaeri  (lintels);  the  one  placed  al  a  is  the  upper  ;  the  one  at  l  the  lower. 

Ijify,  1068  this  face  is  shown  inside,  in  order  to  explain  how  (he  mill  wheel  is  placed 
and  supported.  The  same  letters  point  out  the  same  objects,  both  in  the  preceding  and 
the  following  figures. 

In  each  of  these  lunners  a  square  bole  is  cnt  out,  exactly  apposite  to  the  other  in 
which  are  adjusted  by  Iriction  a  square  piece  of  oak,  a  n, 
fig.  1068,  whose  extremities  are  perforated  with  a  conical 
hole,  which  receives  the  two  ends  of  the  arbor  b  of  the 
wheel  I,  and  forma  its  socket.  This  square  bar  is  adjusted 
at  a  convenient  height  hy  a  double  wooden  wedge,  (6. 
The  crou  bar  in  the  middle  E,  supports  the  table  cc,  a 
strong  plank  of  oak.  It  is  pierced  with  two  large  holes, 
whoae  centres  coincide  with  (he  centres  of  the  conical  holes 
holloaed  out  at  the  end  of  the  square  pins.  These  holes 
of  abont  G  inches  diameter  each,  arc  intended  to  let  the 
arbor  pass  freely  through,  bearing  its  respective  wheel 
(See  one  of  these  holes  at  i.  in  Jig.  1072  below.) 

Each  wheel  is  composed  of  an  iron  arbor  H.Jlf.  lOSS, 
of  a  grinding  wheel  i,  which  differs  in  substance  accordinj; 
In  circumstances,  as  already  staled,  and  of  tbe  pulley  j,  fur- 
nished with  sereral  grooves  (see  Jig-  1070),  wbich  has  a 
square  Et  upon  the  arbor.  The  arbor  carries  a  collet  d,  on 
which  are  A  iron  pegs  or  pins  that  enter  into  the  wheel  to 
J  fasten  it. 

The  wheel  plate,  of  which  the  ground  plan  is  shown  at 
K,  is  hollowed  out  towards  UsMiit,Tft  Wi\i».\^'tt*'ai«ii.'os»\ 
when  it  i*  in  it*  pMition  an  ).^e  u^kr,  'a»\i£vivM&\t).  M- 
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1069.  a  ir&sber  or  ferrule  of  vrongbt  iroD  u  put  over  it,  and  secured  ia  its  place  by 
s  double  iredge.  In  fig.  1063  (he  wheel-p^te  is  represented  in  wctiOD,  (hat  the 
conuecdoD  of  the  vhole  parts  may  be  aeen- 

A  board  g  (aee  fig.  1U67  and  fig.  107$).  atwat  7\  inchei  high,  ii  fixed  to  tbe 
part  of  the  trxatt  opposite  to  the  tide  at  which  the  lapidary  works,  and  it  preveD(a 
(he  subs(ances  made  use  of  in  the  cutting  and  polishing  from  being  Ihrown  to  a 
disuiice  by  (he  centrifogal  force  of  the  wheel-plate. 

Behind  this  apparatus    is   monnt«d   for  each    grinding- plate, 
a  large  wheel  l  (see  fig.  1067),  similur  to  a  cuder'i,  but  placed 
horiionlally.     This  wheel  ia  grooved  round  its  circomference 
to  recL'iie  an  endless  cord  or  band,  which  passes  round  o 
the  grooiea  of  tbe  pulley  i,  fixed  below  the  wheel-plalc     £ 
on  turning  the  fly-wheel  L,  the  plate  revolyes  with  a  ve 
relative  Co  the  Telocity  communicated  to  the  wheel  Iq  and  to 
the  diflerence  of  diameter   of  the  wheel  L   and   the    pulley  j. 
Each  whtet  L,  is  monoted  on  an  iron  arbor,  with  a  crank  (see 
x.fig.  13:i). 

The  lower  piTot  of  that  arbor  h  ii  conical,  and  tami  in  n 
Bochet  liied  in  the  floor.    Tbe  great  wheel  l  rcs(a  on  the  collet 
I,  furnished  with  its  4  iron  pins,  for  securing  the  connection. 
Above  the  wheel  an  iron  washer  is  laid,  and  the  whole  i«  Bxed  by  a  doable  wedge, 
which  enters  into  the  mortise  /,  ffo.  1071. 

Fig.  1073  cihibiU  a 
this  assemblage  of  part 

of  the  machine.  Everything  that  stands  above 
the  upper  aummer-bar  has  been  suppressed  in  this 
representation.  Here  we  see  the  table  c  c ;  (he 
upper  luBtmir  m ;  the  one  wheel-plate  I,  the  other 
having  bi^n  removed  to  show  that  (he  endless  cord 
does  not  cross  ;  the  two  large  wheels  L  l.,  present 
in  each  machine,  the  crank  bar  n,  seen  separale 
in^.  1073,  wbicb  sertei  for  turning  tbe  wheel  L. 
1073 
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r  of  all 
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This  bar  is  formed  of  3  iron  plates  n,o;  p.g;  and  g,  r  {fig.  1073^  The  first  is 
bent  round  at  (he  point  n.  to  embrace  the  stud  >;  the  second  p  ;,  is  of  the  same 
breadth  nnd  ihickness  as  the  first;  and  the  third,  is  adjusted  to  the  latter  with  a  hiagti 
Joint,  at  the  point  q,  where  they  are  both  turned  into  a  circular  form,  to  emhrace  the 
crank  v.  When  all  thuse  pieces  are  connected,  they  are  fixed  at  the  proper  lengths  by 
the  buckles  or  square  rings  1  ((,  which  embrace  these  pieces,  as  is  shown  in^j.  1072. 
Tbe  stud  I.  seen  in  fig.  1073,  is  fixed  to  the  point  v,  by  a  wedge-key  upon  (he 


arm  P,  represealcd  separately,  and  in  perspectivi 


Tbe  labour. 


the  two  npright  peg*  or  handles  j  z  i  by  the  alternate  forward  and  backward  modon 
of  his  arm.  he  communicates  the  same  motion  to  tbe  crank  rod,  which  transmits  it  to 
Ae  crank  of  tbe  arbor  m,  and  impresses  on  that  arbor,  and  tbe  wheel  which  it  bears, 
I  ft  rotator;  movemenl. 
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^  Fig,  1075  shows  piece-meal  and  in  perspective  a  part  of  the  lapidary's  wheel-mill. 
There  we  see  the  table  c  c,  the  grind  plate  i,  whose  axis  is  kept  in  a  vertical  position 
by  the  two  square  plugs  aa^  fixed  into  the  two  aummera  by  the  wedges  h  b.  On  the 
two  sides  of  the  wheel-plate,  we  perceive  an  important  instrument  called  a  dial,  which 
serves  to  hold  the  stone  during  the  cutting  and  polishing.  This  instrument  has  re- 
ceived lately  important  ameliorations,  to  be  described  in  Jig.  1076.  The  lapidary  holds 
this  instrument  in  his  hand,  he  rests  it  upon  the  iron  pins  u  u,  fixed  in  the  tablo,  lest 
he  should  be  affected  by  the  velocity  of  the  revolving  wheel-plate.  He  loads  it  some- 
times with  weights  e  e,  to  make  it  take  better  hold  of  the  grinding  plate. 

Fig.  1076,  shows  an  improvement  made  by  one  of  the  most  expert  lapidaries  of 
Geneva,  whereby  he  cuts  and  polishes  the  facet  with  extreme  regularity,  converting 

it  into  a  true  dial.  Each  of  the  two  jaws  bears  a  large  conchoidal 
cavity,  into  which  is  fitted  a  brass  ball,  which  carries  on  its  upper 
part  a  tube  e,  to  whose  extremity  is  fixed  a  dial-plate//,  engraved 
with  several  concentric  circles,  divided  into  equal  parts,  like  the 
toothed-wheel  cutting  engine-plate,  aocording  to  the  number  of 
fSicets  to  be  placed  in  each  cutting  range.  The  tube  receives  with 
moderate  friction  the  handle  of  the  cement  rod,  which  is  fixed  at  the 
proper  point  by  a  thumb-screw,  not  shown  in  the  figure,  being  con- 
cealed by  the  vertical  limb  d,  about  to  be  described. 

A  needle  or  index  g^  placed  with  a  square  fit  on  the  tail  of  the 
cement  rod,  marks  by  its  point  the  divisions  on  the  dial  plate y^I  on  the  side  m  n, 
of  the  jaw  a,  there  is  fixed  by  two  screws,  a  limb  d^  forming  a  quadrant  whose  centre 
is  supposed  to  be  at  the  centre  of  the  ball.  This  quadrant  is  divided  as  usual  into  90 
degrees,  whose  highest  point  is  marked  0,  and  the  lowest  would  mark  about  70 ;  for 
the  remainder  of  the  arc  down  to  90  is  concealed  by  the  jaw.  The  two  graduated 
plates  are  used  as  follows :  — 

When  the  cement  rod  conceals  zero  or  0  of  the  limb,  it  is  then  vertical,  and  serves 
to  cut  the  table  of  the  brilliant ;  or  the  point  opposite  to  it,  and  parallel  to  the  table. 
On  making  it  slope  a  little,  5  degrees  for  example,  all  the  facets  will  now  lie  in  the 
same  zone  provided  that  the  inclination  be  not  allowed  to  vary.  On  turning  round 
the  cement  rod  the  index  g  marks  the  divisions  so  that  by  operating  on  the  circle 
with  16  divisions,  stopping  for  some  time  at  each,  16  facets  will  have  been  formed,  of 
perfect  equality,  and  at  equal  distances,  as  soon  as  the  revolution  is  completed. 

In  cutting  the  stones,  they  are  mounted  on  the  cement-rod  Hj/ig.  1077,  whose  stem 

is  set  upright  in  a  socket  placed  in  a  middle  of  a  sole  piece  at  a,  which  receives  the 

1077  stem  of  the  oement-rod.     The  head  of  the  rod  fills  the 

A.J.  1078  <^up  ^^  ^'     ^  melted  alloy  of  tin  aud  lead  is  poured  into 

Y^ f»         _  .^ipHf  *^€  '^c^d  of  the  cement-rod,  into  the  middle  of  which  the 

H  ^  'fcg^  <jyf^fe&S.      stone  is  immediately  plunged ;  and  wherever  the  solder 
u   \xA.    c  ^^^\     has  become  solid,  a  portion  of  it  is  pared  off  from  the 

top  of  the  diamond,  to  give  the  pyramidal  form  shown  in 
the  figure  at  B. 

There  is  an  instrument  employed  by  the  steel  polishers 
for  pieces  of  clock  work,  and  by  the  manufacturers  of 
watch-glasses  for  polishing  their  edges.  It  consists  of  a 
solid  oaken  table  Jig.  1078.  The  top  is  perforated  with 
two  holes,  one  for  passing  through  the  pulley  and  the  arbor  of  the  wheel  plate  b 
made  either  of  lead  or  of  hard  wood,  according  to  circumstances ;  and  the  other  c  for 
receiving  the  upper  part  of  the  arbor  of  the  large  pulley  d.  The  upper  pulley  of  the 
wheel  plate  is  supported  by  an  iron  prop  e,  fixed  to  the  table  by  two  wooden  screws. 
The  inferior  pivots  of  the  two  pieces  are  supported  by  screw  sockets,  working  in  an 
iron  screw  nut  sunk  into  the  summer  bar  f.  The  legs  of  the  table  are  made  longer 
or  shorter,  according  as  the  workman  chooses  to  stand  or  sit  at  his  employment. 
Emery  with  oil  is  used  for  grinding  down,  and  tin  putty  or  colcothar  for  polishing. 
The  workman  lays  the  piece  on  the  fiat  of  the  wheel  plate  with  one  hand,  and  presses 
it  down  with  a  lump  of  cork,  while  he  turns  round  the  handle  with  the  other  hand. 
Sec  the  different  gems  under  their  respective  heads. 

LAPIS  LAZULI.  A  silicate  of  soda,  lime,  and  alumina,  with  the  sulphide  of 
iron  and  sodium  in  minute  quantities.  This  beautiful  mineral  is  found  in  crystalline 
limestone  of  a  greyish  colour,  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  and  in  granite  in  Persia, 
China,  and  Siberia. 

The  finest  varieties  are  highly  esteemed,  being  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
costly  vases.    It  was  also  the  source  from  which  the  beautiful  pigment  ultramarine, 
was  obtained,  but  this  colour  is  now  prepared  artificially  at  a  very  cheap  rate.     Seo 
Ultramarine. 
L  A  PS.    Metal  polishing  wheels.     Metal  wheels  or  lac^ft  msA^  oi  ik^^xV)  «^^t^  \&fc\a^ 
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and  alloy  in  common  use,  have  been  more  or  less  employed  in  the  mechanical  arts  as 
vehicles  for  the  application  of  several  of  the  polishing  powders.  But  of  all  laps,  not- 
withstanding their  variety,  those  of  lead,  slightly  alloyed,  and  supplied  with  pow- 
dered emery,  render  the  most  conspicuous  service.  Generally  the  plane,  or  flat  surface 
of  the  lap,  is  employed:  at  other  times  the  cylindrical  edge,  as  by  cutlers;  but  the 
portion  actually  used  in  either  case  called  the/ac«  of  the  lap.  There  are  several  kinds 
of  laps.  The  lap  is  in  some  cases  a  thin  disc  of  metal,  fixed  by  means  of  a  screwed 
nut  against  a  shoulder  on  the  spindle,  but  it  is  better  with  lead  laps  to  employ  an  iron 
plate  cast  full  of  holes  to  support  the  softer  metal.  The  casting  mould  may  in  this 
case  be  either  an  iron  disc,  with  a  central  screw  to  fix  the  iron  centre  plate  at  the 
time  of  pouring,  or  the  mould  may  be  made  of  sand  and  in  halves,  after  the  usnal 
manner  of  the  foundry.  In  either  case  the  iron  plate  should  be  made  as  hot  as  the 
fluid  metal,  which,  by  entering  the  holes,  becomes  firmly  united  to  the  iron,  especially 
if  the  holes  are  largest  on  the  reverse  side,  or  that  away  from  the  lead. — Holtzapffel, 

Lap  is  also  a  roll  or  sliver  of  cotton  for  feeding  the  cards  of  a  spinning  machine. 

LARD.     The  fat  of  the  pig.     Our  imports  in  1863  and  1864  have  been — 


Hamburg        .         -         -         -         - 

United  States  : 

North  Atlantic  ports   -        -        - 
South  Atlantic  ports    .        -        - 

British  North  America    -        -        - 

Other  parts    -        -        -        -        - 

Total 

1S63. 

1864. 

Cwrts. 

Computed 
real  value. 

Cwts. 

Compnted 
real  value. 

5,442 

519,220 
1,861 
1,970 
2,019 

530,512 

£ 
16,287 

993.233 
3,442 
3,982 
5,614 

5,384 

202,636 
6,005 

3,250 

£ 
16,276 

451,274 
13,674 

9,201 

1,022,558 

217,275 

490,425 

LARD  OIL.  Lard  being  subjected  to  pressure,  an  oil,  oUine^  is  expressed,  stearine 
being  left.  This  lard  oil  is  much  used  for  lubricating  machinery,  and  it  was  emplojred 
for  the  adulteration  of  olive  oil. 

LASKS.  All  Indian  cut  stones  are  called  kuks.  They  are  in  general  ill -shaped 
or  irregular  in  their  form,  their  depth  ill  proportioned.  The  table,  or  face,  seldom  in 
the  centre  of  the  stone,  sometimes  too  broad  or  too  small,  and  none  properly  polished. 
The  chief  thing  regarded  is  saving  the  size  and  weight  of  the  stone.  These  stones 
are  always  new  wrought  when  brought  to  Europe. 

LATHE- CORDS.  Cords  for  turning  lathes.  These  cords  are  made  of  intestines 
of  horses,  cleaned  and  prepared  by  the  separation  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  the 
manner  described  under  Gold- Beaters*  Sktn.  A  wooden  ball,  armed  in  its  lower 
part  with  four  cutting  blades,  at  equal  distances  from  each  other,  is  fixed  by  an 
upright  piece  of  wood  to  a  bench.  The  end  of  an  intestine  is  then  drawn  over  this 
ball,  and  as  the  gut  is  pulled  downwards  it  is  divided  into  four  equal  bands  or  strips. 

Four  or  eight  of  these  strips,  according  to  the  thickness  which  it  is  intended  to 
give  to  the  cord,  are  tied  with  a  peculiar  knot  to  one  end  of  a  thick  piece  of  cord. 
The  end  is  passed  around  a  peg  introduced  into  a  hole  in  a  solid  post,  to  the  side  of 
which  a  number  of  pegs  arc  attached.  At  a  distance  of  ten  or  eleven  yards  from 
the  first  one,  another  post  is  fixed,  similarly  provided  with  pegs,  and  over  one  of 
these  latter  the  middle  of  the  assemblage  of  strips  is  passed,  the  other  end  being 
brought  back,  and  attached  to  the  first  peg  by  means  of  another  knotted  cord.  The 
tied  ends  of  the  strips  are  then  attached  to  the  wheel  by  a  hook  connected  with  the 
tchirl,  which  is  made  to  revolve  until  the  strips  are  sufiiciently  twisted.  The 
twisted  end  is  then  kept  stretched  by  attaching  it  to  the  peg,  and  any  projecting 
filamcnte  are  cut  off.  After  being  stretched  for  some  time,  the  cords  are  then 
twisted  again,  and  a  third  and  a  fourth  time  are  twisted  by  hand,  being  each  time 
rubbed  with  and  drawn  through  a  bunch  of  moistened  horsehair  after  the  twisting, 
and  again  stretched  out  between  the  two  posts.  If  the  cord  is  not  smooth  and  even 
after  the  twisting  is  completed,  it  is  made  so  by  rubbing  with  a  piece  of  dog-skin. 
It  is  then  dried,  and  by  some  makers  is  exposed  to  the  vapours  of  sulphur.  At  last 
the  ends  are  cut  off,  and  the  cord  is  rolled  in  a  coil. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  putrid  emanations  from  the  intestines,  which  are  generally 
in  an  incipient  state  of  decomposition,  Labarraque  recommends  to  clean  them  at 
once,  turn  the  inside  out,  and  put  them  to  soak  over  night  in  a  cask  containing,  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  intestines,  chloride  of  potash  at  13*>  or  IS**,  1  lb. ;  water,  4  gallons. 
The  mucous  membrane  is  ready  to  be   detached   the  next  day;    and  after  its 
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removal,  and  a  thoroagh  washing,  the  intestines  can  at  once  he  prepared  as  has  heen 
already  descrihcd. 

LATH  WOOD.     The  outside  cuttings  of  fir  trees,  used  for  heing  split  into  laths. 

LATTEN  is  a  somewhat  antiquated  term,  which  was  applied  to  seveml  kinds  of 
sheet  metal.  **  Mines  of  latien,  whatever  may  have  heen  meant  hy  the  word,  are  men- 
tioned in  the  time  of  Henry  VI.,  who  made  his  chaplain,  John  Botteright,  comp* 
troller  of  all  his  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  latten^  lead,  within  the  counties  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall."     Is  tin  meant  hy  the  term? — Watson*M  Chemical  Essays. 

In  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  V^L,  several  acts  of  parliament  were 
passed,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  brass,  copper,  latten,  bell  metal,  gun  metal, 
schrof  metaU  &c  Windows  framed  with  lead  are  called  lattice  windows  in  the 
West  of  England. 

The  term  is  now  applied  to  sheet  or  plate  brass.  Black  latten  is  rolled  sheets ; 
shaven  latten  is  in  thinner  sheets,  and  roU  latten  is  polished  on  both  sides. 

LAUNDER.  A  miner*s  term  for  a  wooden  tube  or  gutter  to  convey  water.  A  long 
shallow  trough,  carrying  off  (he  ore  from  the  stamps. 

LAUREL  OIL.  This  oil  is  known  also  under  the  name  of  **  oil  of  bays**  and  is 
obtained  from  either  the  fresh  or  dried  berries  of  the  bay  tiee  (Laurus  nobilis)^  which 
grows  principally  in  the  south  of  Europe;  and  is  also  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  the 
leaves  being  used  by  the  cook  on  account  of  their  flavour.  The  berries  were 
analysed  by  Bonastre  in  1824,  and  amongst  other  things, were Yolatile  oil,  08,  laurin 
(camphor  of  the  bay  berry),  1*0,  and  fixed  oil,  12'8,  in  100  parts  of  the  berries. 
Duhamel  states  that  the  fixed  oil  is  obtained  from  the  fresh  and  ripe  berries  by 
bruising  them  in  a  mortar,  boiling  them  for  three  or  four  hours  in  water,  and  then 
pressing  them  in  a  sack.  The  expressed  oil  is  mixed  with  the  decoction,  and  on 
cooling  is  found  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  When  the  dried  berries  are 
used,  they  are  first  subjected  to  the  vapour  of  water  until  they  are  well  soaked,  and 
are  then  rapidly  pressed  between  heated  metallic  plates.  By  the  latter  process  they 
yield  one-fifth  of  their  weight  of  oil.  It  is  imported  in  barrels  from  Trieste.  It  has 
a  butyraeeous  consistence  and  a  granular  appearance.  Its  colour  is  greenish,  and  its 
odour  like  that  of  the  berries.  Cold  alcohol  extracts  from  it  the  essential  oil  and 
green  colouring  matter,  leaving  the  lauro-stearinej  which  composes  the  principal  part 
of  it  With  alkalies  it  forms  soaps.  But  its  principal  use  is  in  medicine,  and  more 
particularly  in  veterinary  mediciue.  It  has  been  used  as  a  stimulating  liniment  in 
sprains  and  bruises,  and  in  paralysis. 

Native  oil  of  laurel  {Hancock) ;  Laurel  turpentine  (Stenhouse). — Imported  from 
Demerara ;  obtained  by  incisions  in  the  bark  of  a  large  tree,  called  by  the  Spaniards 
**  Azeyte  de  sassafras^**  growing  in  the  vast  forests  between  the  Orinoco  and  the 
Parime.  This  oil  is  transparent,  slightly  yellow,  and  smells  like  turpentine,  but 
more  agreeable,  and  approaching  to  oil  of  letnons.  Its  sp.  gr.  at  50^  F.  is  0*8645. 
It  consists  of  two  or  more  oils  isomeric  with  each  other,  and  with  oil  of  turpentine.  Its 
colour  is  due  to  a  little  resin.     It  is  an  excellent  solvent  for  caoutchouc.    (Pereira). 

LAVA.  The  ejected  matter  of  volcanoes.  "  The  stone  which  flows  in  a  melted 
state  from  a  volcano."  {Lyell)  M.  Abich  obtained  from  the  lava  of  1669,48*83 
silica.  He  made  the  lava  to  consist  of  54*80  labradorite,  34*16  augite,  7'98  olivine, 
and  3 '08  magnetic  iron. 

Bischoff  gives  the  following  two  analyses  of  lava;  — 

Silica      - 

Alumina  -        .        -        -         • 

Peroxide  of  irou     -        -        -        - 

Lime      ._---- 

Magnesia         -         -         -         «         - 
Potash    ------ 

Soda 

LAVA  WARE.  A  peculiar  stoneware,  manufactured  and  coloured  to  assume  the 
semi-vitreous  appearance  of  lava. 

LAVER.     Porphyra  laciniata  and  Ulva  latissima,  (See  ALOiE.) 

LAVENDER,  oil  of.    See  Perfdmery. 

From  the  flowers  of  the  Lavandula  spicata  the  oil  of  spike  is  obtained,  which  is  used 
by  painters  on  porcelain,  and  by  artists  in  the  preparation  of  some  varnishes. 

LAWN.    A  fine  linen  fabric. 

LAZULITE  (Eng.  and  Fr.;  Lazulith,  Germ.),  from  an  Arabic  word,  azvl,  meaning 
heaven.  It  is  a  blue  vitreous  mineral,  found  massive  and  crystalline,  traversing  clay 
slate,  and  sometimes  united  with  spathic  iron  *,  spec.  grav.  2*76  to  2*94 ;  scratchea 
glass ;  affords  a  little  water  by  calcination  *,  fusible  inlo  «l  -^YvKVft  ^«£&\  ^>»a^n^%\si 

3f  2 


Hecla. 

Ktna. 

54*76     - 

-     4963 

13-61     - 

-     22-47 

15*60     - 

-      10-80 

614     - 

-       9-05 

1-35     - 

-       2-68 

3-41     - 

-       307 

1*21     - 

-       0-98 

43-88     - 

-     46-79 

31-77     - 

-     27-10 

8-90     - 

-       710 

9-89     - 

-     11-87 

5-56     - 

7-12 
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acids  with  loss  of  colour ;  the  solution  leaves  an  alkaline  residaum,  after  heing  treated 
with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  filtered,  evaporated,  and  calcined.  By  analysis  it  is  found 

to  consist  of:  — 

1.  2. 

Phosphoric  acid  -  -  -  - 
Alumina  ----- 

Protoxide  of  iron  -  -  -  - 
Magnesia  ----- 
Water-  .         -         -         -         . 

LEAD.  (P/om6,  Fr. ;  B/ei,  Germ.)  This  metal  appears  to  have  been  known  at 
a  very  early  period.  It  is  mentioned  by  Moses,  as  a  metal  in  common  use.  Job 
describes  mining  for  lead,  and  the  metallurgic  processes  of  refining  and  separating 
silver  from  lead  are  very  clearly  described  by  both  Job  and  Jeremiah.  Lead  has  a 
bluish-grey  colour,  and,  when  recently  cut,  it  exhibits  considerable  lustre,  which, 
however,  it  speedily  loses.  It  is  one  of  the  softest  of  the  ordinary  metals,  is  easily- 
cut  with  a  knife,  may  be  scratched  with  the  nail,  and  marks  paper  with  a  grey  stain. 
Lead  is  malleable,  and  may  be  beaten  into  thin  leaves,  but  these  are  of  very  imperfect 
tenacity  ;  hence,  it  cannot  be  drawn  into  thin  wire }  a  wire  of  <^  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter will  not  support  20  lbs. 

If  lead  be  prepared  in  a  very  finely  divided  state,  it  is  pyrophoric.  This  is  usually 
prepared  from  the  tartrate  of  lead,  by  heating  it  in  a  glass  tube  as  long  as  any  fumes 
are  evolved,  consequently  it  is  finely  divided  lead  combined  with  some  carbon.  As 
soon  as  the  fumes  cease  the  tube  must  be  closed  at  the  blowpipe-lamp.  If  at  any  time 
the  tube  is  broken,  and  the  powder  scattered  in  the  air,  it  bums  with  a  red  flash. 

If  lead  is  heated  in  closed  vessels,  it  fuses  at  635^  F.  (335°  Cent.),  and  at  a  red 
heat,  it  gives  ofif  vapours.  If  fused  lead  is  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  it  crystallises  in  a 
somewhat  peculiar  manner,  the  crystals  are  referrible  to  the  octahedral  system,  but 
they  group  themselves  in  a  very  complicated  and  interesting  way.  ^y  the  electro- 
chemical action  of  zinc  on  a  solution  of  the  acetate  of  lead,  crystals  of  that  metal  ane 
obtained  in  an  arborescent  form.  This  experiment  is  usually  spoken  of  as  the  fonna» 
tion  of  Saturn*8  tree,  Saturn  being  the  alchemic  name  for  this  metal. 

When  fused  in  the  air,  lead  oxidises  rapidly,  and  it  becomes  covered  with  an 
iridescent  pellicle,  often  of  great  beauty.  It  then  passes  into  a  yellow  powder 
(Litharge),  protoxide  of  lead. 

Pure  lead  is  not  aifected  by  perfectly  pure  water  free  from  air,  but  if  air  be  present 
the  metal  is  oxidised  at  its  expense,  and  the  oxide  thus  formed,  combining  with 
carbouic  acid,  is  deposited  on  the  lead  in  minute  crystals  as  a  basic  carbonate  of  lead. 
The  water  will  then  be  found  to  contain  lead  in  solution,  and  such  waters  drawn 
from  impure  cisterns  often  produce  very  distressing  consequences.  If  the  water 
contains  any  sulphates,  the  lead  is  thrown  down  as  a  sulphate  of  lead,  which  is 
insoluble. 

The  native  formations  are  the  following.  The  localities,  &c.,  are  mainly  derived  from 
Greg  and  Lettsom's  Manual  of  the  Mineralogy  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

1.  Native  lead.  Mr.  Greg  appears  to  doubt  the  existence  of  native  lead  in  this 
country.  He  says,  however,  •*  Native  lead  has  been  recently  discovered  in  undoubtedly 
genuine  specimens  in  the  province  of  Guanaxuato  in  Mexico."  Some  equally  genuine 
specimens  of  native  lead  have  been  found  in  the  Grassington  mines ;  these  are  in  the 
possession  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  of  Stephen  Eddy,  Esq. 

2.  Minium.  Native  oxide  of  lead.  This  ore  is  found  in  Anglesea,  at  Alston 
Moor,  the  Snailbeach  Mine  in  Shropshire,  at  Grassington,  the  Leadhills  in  Scotland, 
and  Wicklow  in  Ireland.     Its  composition  is — lead,  90'66,  oxygen,  9*34. 

3.  Cerussite.  Carbonate  of  lead.  This  ore  occurs  in  crystals,  in  fibrous,  compact, 
and  earthy  masses.  It  is  found  at  several  of  the  lead  mines  of  Cornwall  and  Devon- 
shire, and  indeed  in  nearly  all  the  mines  producing  the  ores  of  lead,  varying  much  in 
its  character  with  the  different  conditions  under  which  it  has  been  formed. 

This  ore,  in  its  purest  state,  is  colourless  and  transparent  like  glass,  with  an  adaman- 
tine lustre.     It  may  be  recognised  by  the  following  characters  ; 

Its  specific  gravity  is  from  6  to  6*7  ;  it  dissolves  with  more  or  less  ease,  and  with 
effervescence,  in  nitric  acid;  becomes  immediately  black  by  the  action  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  melts  on  charcoal  before  the  blowpipe  into  a  button  of  lead.  Accord- 
ing to  Klaproth,  the  carbonate  of  Leadhills  contains  82  parts  of  oxide  of  lead,  and  16 
of  carbonic  acid,  in  98  parts.  This  mineral  is  tender,  scarcely  scratches  calc-spar, 
and  breaks  easily  with  a  waved  conchoidal  fracture.  It  possesses  the  double  refracting 
property  in  a  very  high  degree ;  the  double  image  being  very  visible  on  looking 
^rough  tb6  flat  faces  of  the  prismatic  crystals.  Its  crystalline  forms  are  very  name- 
«os,  and  are  referrible  to  the  rhombohedron. 

<  Anghsite.   Sulphate  of  lead,  or  Vitreous  lead.    This  mineral  closely  resembles  car* 
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bonate  of  lead  ;  so  that  the  external  characters  are  ioadcqnate  to  distinguish  the  tvo. 
But  the  following  are  sufficient  When  pure,  it  has  the  same  transparency  and  lustre. 
It  does  not  effervesce  with  nitric  acid ;  it  is  but  feebly  blackened  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  ;  it  first  decrepitates  and  then  melts  before  the  blowpipe  into  a  transparent 
glass,  which  becomes  milky  as  it  cools.  By  the  combined  action  of  heat  and  char- 
coal, it  passes  first  into  a  red  pulverulent  oxide,  and  then  into  metallic  lead.  It  consists, 
according  to  Klaproth,  of  71  oxide  of  lead,  25  sulphuric  acid,  2  water,  and  1  iron 
The  specimen  was  from  Anglesea ;  the  Wanlockhead  mineral  is  free  ^om  iron.  The 
prevailing  form  of  crystallisation  is  the  rectangular  octahedron,  whose  angles  and 
edges  are  variously  modified.  This  mineral  was  first  recognised  in  Anglesea,  hence 
its  name.  It  was  found  in  the  Channel  Islands  at  Sark  mine,  and  is  occasionally  met 
with  in  the  Leadhills  and  Wanlockhead  in  Scotland,  at  Glcmalure  in  Wicklow,  and 
at  Ballycorns  mine,  Co.  Dublin. 

LeadkiUite.  Sulphato-tricarbonaie  of  lectd, —  This  ore  is  of  a  yellowish  white  colour, 
inclining  to  grey,  sometimes  yeilowish-green,  yellow  and  brown.  Its  chemical  com- 
position is — 

Sulphate  of  lead         .---.--    28*7 
Carbonate  of  lead      -        -        -        -        -        -        -71*0 

99*7 

5.  Pyromorphite,  Phosphate  of  lead. — This,  like  all  the  combinations  of  lead  with 
an  add,  exhibits  no  metallic  lustre,  but  a  variety  of  colours.  Before  the  blowpipe, 
upon  charcoal,  it  melts  into  a  globule  extemallv  crystalline,  which  by  a  continuance 
of  the  heat,  with  the  addition  of  iron  and  boracic  acid,  affords  metallic  lead.  Its  con- 
stituents are  80  oxide  of  lead,  18  phosphoric  acid,  and  1*6  hydrochloric  acid,  according 
to  Klaproth*8  analysis  of  the  mineral  from  Wanlockhead.  The  constant  presence 
of  chlorine  in  the  various  specimens  examined  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance. 
The  crystalline  forms  are  derived  from  an  obtuse  rhomboid.  Phosphate  of  lead  is  a 
little  harder  than  white  lead ;  it  is  easily  scratched,  and  its  powder  is  always  grey. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  6*9.  It  has  a  vitreous  lustre,  somewhat  adamantine.  Its  lamellar 
texture  is  not  very  distinct  *,  its  fracture  is  wavy,  and  it  is  easily  frangible.  The  phos- 
phoric and  arsenic  acids  being,  according  to  M.  Mitscherlich,  isomorphons  bodies,  may 
replace  each  other  in  chemical  combinations  in  every  proportion,  so  that  the  phosphate 
of  lead  may  include  any  proportion,  fW>m  the  smallest  fraction,  of  arsenic  acid,  to  the 
smallest  fraction  of  phosphoric  acid,  thus  graduating  indefinitely  into  arseniate  of  lead. 
The  yellowish  variety  indicates,  for  the  most  part,  the  presence  of  arsenic  acid.  It  is 
found  in  Cornwall,  Devonshire,  Yorkshire,  and  Derbyshire. 

6.  Mimeiite,  Arteniate  of  lead.  —  The  name  is  derived  from  fUfOfr^St  imitator^  the 
species  so  nearly  resembling  pyromorphite.  The  colour  of  this  ore  varies  from  strair 
yellow  and  wax  yellow  to  brown,  reddish-brown,  orange,  yellow,  and  red.  Before 
the  blowpipe,  on  charcoal,  it  emits  arsenical  fumes  and  yields  a  bead  of  lead.  The 
analysis  by  Dufrenoy  gives  the  following  as  its  composition:  — 

Arseniate  of  lead     -------    84*55 

Phosphate  of  lead 4  50 

Chloride  of  lead 905 

At  Drygill,  in  Cumberland,  this  ore  has  been  met  with  in  sufficient  abundance  to  be 
worked  to  some  extent  as  an  ore  of  lead.  The  mimetite  from  this  mine  was  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  flint  glass,  to  which  it  gave  great  brilliancy.  The  form  of  the 
arseniate  of  lead,  when  it  is  crystallised,  is  a  prism  with  six  faces,  of  nearly  the  same 
dimensions  as  that  of  phosphalfe  of  lead.  When  pure,  it  is  reducible  upon  charcoal, 
before  the  blowpipe,  into  metallic  lead,  with  the  copious  exhalation  of  arsenical  fumes ; 
but  only  in  part,  and  leaving  a  crystalline  globule,  when  it  contains  any  phosphate  of 
lead.  The  arseniate  of  lead  is  tender,  friable,  sometimes  even  pulverulent,  and  of 
specific  gravity  5*04.  That  of  Johann-Georgenstadt  consists,  according  to  Rose,  of 
oxide  of  lead,  77*5;  arsenic  acid,  12*5  ;  phosphoric  acid,  7*5;  and  chlorine,  1*5. 

7.  Galena.  Sidphidc  of  lead, —  This  is  the  most  abundant  ore  of  lead;  it  may  be 
indeed  regarded  as  the  only  commercial  ore  of  any  value,  if  we  except  the  carbonates, 
which  are  probably  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  galena.  Its  prevailing  forms  ar« 
the  cube  and  a  combination  of  the  cube  and  octahedron ;  lustre  metallic  opaqne, 
colour  and  streak  lead  grey.  Fracture  conchoidal,  but  difficult  to  obtaiut  owing  to  the 
readiness  with  which  it  cleaves.  The  localities  of  galena  need  not  be  named  here, 
as  the  lead  producing  districts,  of  which  a  list  will  be  presently  given,  will  include 
them,  and  galena  is  included  in  them  alL    Thomson's  analysis  of  galena  givee — 

I^ad 8513 

Iron 0*50 

Solphur  -•  ......     13-Q% 
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8.  Jamesanite  is  a  combination  of  lead  and  antimony.  It  occurs  in  acicolar  crystals, 
or  in  parallel  or  diverging  groups,  and  more  frequently  in  fibrous  masses.  It  is  found 
in  many  places  in  Cornwall  and  Devon.  Rose's  analysis  gives  the  following  as  its 
com  position :  —  • 

Lead 3871 

Iron 2-96 

Copper 0-21 

Zinc 0-74 

Antimony 34*90 

Sulphur 25  53 

103-05 

This  mineral  may  be  regarded  as  a  double  sulphide  of  lead  and  antimony,  aiialogooa 
to  the  double  sulphide  of  copper  and  iron. 

9.  Cromfordite,  Chloride  of  lead.  Horn-lead^  or  chloro-carhonate. — This  ore  has  a 
pale  yellow  colour,  is  reducible  to  metallic  lead  by  the  agency  of  soda,  and  is  not 
altered  by  the  hydrosulphides.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  melts  first  into  a  pale  yellow 
transparent  globule,  with  salt  of  phosphorus  and  oxide  of  copper,  and  manifests  the 
presence  of  chlorine.  It  is  fragile,  tender,  softer  than  carbonate  of  lead,  and  is  some- 
times almost  colourless,  with  an  adamantine  lustre.  Spec.  grav.  6*06.  Its  constituents, 
according  to  Berzelius,  are,  lead,  25*84 ;  oxide  of  lead,  57  '07 ;  carbonate  of  lead,  6*25 ; 
chlorine,  8  84  ;  silica,  1*46  ;  water,  0-54,  in  100  parts. 

10.  Plattnerite.     Svperoxide  of  lead. 

11.  Linarite.     Cupreous  sulphate  of  lead. 

12.  Susanniie,     Sulphato-tricarbonaie  of  lead, 

1 3.  Lanarkite.     Sulpha  to-  car  bona  te  of  lea«i. 

14.  Calcedonite,     Cupreous  sulphato-carbonate  of  lead, 

1 5.  Vanadinite,     Vanadiate  of  lead, 

16.  Wulfenite,     Tungstate  of  lead. 

17.  Stoaite.     Molyhdate  of  lead, 

18.  Geocronite,     Sulphide  of  lead  and  antimony. 

19.  Mendipite,  an  Oxychlortde  of  lead, 

20.  MatlockiUy  ditto, 

21.  Red  leadf  or  Chromate  of  lead, — This  mineral  is  too  rare  to  require  consideration 
In  the  present  work. 

22.  Plomb  Vauquelinite.     Chrotnate  of  lead  and  copper. 

The  ores  of  lead,  which  may  be  represented  by  galena,  or  the  sulphide  of  lead, 
that  being  the  truly  commercial  variety,  are  found  in  rocks  of  different  ages  fVom  the 
granite  and  clay  slates  to  the  triasic  formations.  In  the  Devonian  slate  rocks,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Liskeard  in  Cornwall  are  many  most  productive  lead  mines. 
To  the  north  of  Truro  is  the  lead  mine  Huel  Rose,  which  has  from  its  long  celebrity 
given  its  name  to  the  district ;  and  again  to  the  south  of  Helstone  there  have  been 
some  valuable  workings  for  lead.  These  formations  of  lead  ore  have  all  been  in  the 
clay  slate,  "  killas "  rocks  of  Cornwall  In  Devonshire  many  most  valuable  lead 
mines  have  been  worked  in  similar  rocks.  In  these  the  celebrated  mines  of  Beer 
Alston  on  the  Tamar  exist.  With  a  very  few  exceptions  but  little  lead  has  been 
discovered  in  the  black  slates, — the  carboniferous  series  of  Devonshire.  Some  lead 
ore  has,  however,  been  discovered  in  the  new  red  sandstone  and  in  the  slate  rocks  im- 
mediately adjoining  them  near  Newton  St  Cyres.  To  the  north  of  the  carboniferous 
rocks  of  Devonshire  we  have  a  renewal  of  clay  slate  rocks,  similar  in  all  respects  to 
those  which  are  found  near  Liskeard  in  Cornwall ;  in  these  rocks  are  the  once 
famous  argentiferous  lead  mines  of  Combe  Martin,  from  which  Edward  the  Black 
Prince  derived  an  immense  revenue. 

The  lead  mines  of  the  Mendip  Hills  which  were  at  one  time  very  productive,  but 
which  are  now  producing  but  small  quantities  of  lead  ore,  are  in  the  mountain  lime- 
stone formations.  Those  of  Cardiganshire  are  found  in  clay-slates  and  gritstones, 
correspondent  with  or  underlying  the  lowest  beds  described  by  Sir  B.  Murchison  in 
his  Silurian  System.  —  Smt/th, 

In  Shropshire  we  have  lead  ore  occurring  in  the  original  Silurian  rocks,  the  Llandeilo 
fbrniation.  •*  In  that  lofty  and  rugged  district  of  Shropshire  which  lies  around  the 
village  of  Shelve  and  the  Corndon  mountains,  and  which  extends  west  of  the  Stiper 
Stones  range  into  Montgomeryshire"  (Murchison),  lead  lodes  are  abundant.  In 
Derbyshire,  in  Yorkshire,  in  Cumberland,  Northumberland,  and  Durham,  the  lead 
mines  prove  the  most  productive  in  the  mountain  limestone  formations,  although  there 
are  some  instances  in  which  good  lead  mines  have  been  worked  in  the  sandstones  and 
shales.     In  addition  to  these,  we  have  the  mines  in  the  Leadhills  and  at  Wanlock- 
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head,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  graywacke  slates,  in  Scotland.  Laganare,  &c.  in  the 
granite  districts  of  Wicklow,  Newtonards  in  County  Down,  with  a  few  others  in 
Ireland,  and  the  lead  mines  in  the  Silurian  rocks  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  These  are  the 
principal  districts  from  whieh  our  large  supplies  of  lead  ore  are  obtained. 

The  extensive  lead  mines  of  Mr.  Beaumont,  which  have  for  many  years  produced 
about  one-fourth  of  the  quantity  raised  in  England,  about  oue-sixth  of  the  produce  of 
Great  Britain,  and  about  one-tenth  of  that  of  the  whole  of  Europe,  including  the 
British  Isles,  are  so  important,  and  in  many  respects  so  characteristic,  that  much  o/ 
the  description  of  them  which  appeared  in  the  former  edition  is  retained,  as  repre- 
senting many  of  the  peculiar  and  important  features  of  lead  mining.  An  extensive 
section  of  this  great  lead  mining  district  is  in  the  Mining  Record  Office  of  the  Museum 
of  Practical  Geology.  This  section  was  executed  by  Mr.  Sop  with,  and  together  with 
a  series  of  models  explains  nearly  all  the  phenomena  of  mineral  veins. 

The  datum  or  base  line  of  the  AUenheads  section  is  700  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
^ea.  The  drawing,  \6\  feet  in  length,  is  on  a  true  scale  of  100  feet  to  an  inch  ;  by  a 
true  scale  being  meant,  that  the  lengths  and  heights  are  projected  to  the  scale  or  pro- 
portion, so  that  a  true  miniature  profile  of  the  country  is  given,  as  well  as  a  correct 
reduction  of  the  relative  size  of  the  various  rocks.  The  extent  of  country  thus  shown 
is  not  quite  4  miles,  being  3  miles  1,220  yards. 

The  spectator  is  supposed  to  be  looking  to  the  north,  and  the  section  commences  at  a 
point  about  half  a  mile  eastward  from  a  place  called  Kilhope  Head,  which  is  con- 
spicuously marked  in  all  English  maps,  inasmuch  as  the  three  counties  of  Northumber- 
land, Durham,  and  Cumberland  here  meet  in  one  spot  At  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  from  the  point  of  commencement,  the  section  represents  the  hill  called  Kilhope 
Law ;  it  is  on  the  boundary  line  of  the  counties  of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  and  is 
the  highest  point  of  land  in  the  last-named  county,  being  2206  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  But  out  of  the  limits  of  this  section,  and  about  10  miles  south-west  from  Kil- 
hope Law,  the  same  strata  which  are  here  delineated  reach  an  altitude  of  2901  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  this  is  the  highest  elevation  attained  by  the  rocks  which  form  the  car- 
boniferous or  mountain  limestone  of  the.  north  of  England. 

Such  being  the  stratification  of  the  central  portion  of  the  narrow  part  of  the  island, 
of  which  the  coal  fields  of  the  Ty  ue  and  Wear  form  the  extremity  on  the  east  bordering 
the  German  Ocean,  for  some  distance  north  and  south  of  Newcastle,  while  a  similar 
coal  field  is  found  at  the  western  extremity  near  Whitehaven,  it  may  be  observed  with 
reference  to  these  coal  fields,  that  they  lie  over  or  upon  the  mountain  limestone  fornja- 
tion.  The  coal  beds  so  extensively  worked  in  the  Newcastle  and  Durham  coal  mines 
or  collieries  gradually  rise  to  the  wcst«  and  one  by  one  crop  out  or  basset  according  to 
the  undulations  of  the  country.  At  length  at  about  20  miles  west  of  the  German  Sem, 
the  lowest  of  the  coal  beds  crops  out,  and  from  beneath  it  gradually  appear  the  limestone 
strata,  which  continue  to  rise  nearly  coincident  with  the  general  rise  of  the  country, 
until  they  reach  the  summit  of  Cross  Fell  (2901  feet).  This  general  and  very  gnir. 
dual  inclination  of  the  strata,  a  feature  of  the  greatest  importance  in  practical  mining, 
is  clearly  and  accurately  delineated  in  this  section. 

In  a  thickness  of  about  2000  feet  of  the  alternating  beds  of  sandstone,  clay,  and 
limestone  which  form  the  strata  of  the  mining  districts  of  Allendale,  Alston,  and 
Weardale,  there  is  one  single  stratum  of  limestone,  called  the  **  great  limestone,*'  the 
veins  in  which  have  produced  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  much  ore  as  all  the  other  strata 
put  together.  This  stratum,  delineated  on  the  section,  lies  at  a  depth  of  about  850 
feet  below  the  summit  of  Kilhope  Law.  Somewhat  exceeding  2  miles  eastward  of 
this,  at  AUenheads,  the  top  of  the  great  limestone  is  230  feet  from  the  top  of  a  shaft 
called  Gin- Hill  Shaft.  Its  thickness,  which  is  tolerably  uniform  over  several  hundred 
square  miles  of  country,  is  about  60  feet ;  and  it  is  in  this  stratum  of  limestone  that 
the  largest  quantity  of  lead  haa  been  found. 

The  dislocations  of  strata  which  constitute  for  the  most  part  important  mineral 
veins,  are  exhibited  more  in  detail  in  the  series  of  geological  models  already  re- 
ferred ta 

At  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  west  of,  or  left  hand  direction  fhym  Kilhope 
Law,  the  great  limestone,  and  all  other  associated  beds  are  thrown  down  a  depth  of 
about  1.50  feet  for  a  space  of  nearly  700  feet ;  and  again,  at  the  distance  of  nearly  a 
mile  from  AUenheads,  a  vast  dislocation  takes  place,  by  which  the  great  limestone 
is  brought  nearly  to  the  surface,  the  amount  of  displacement  being  about  4U0  feef. 
It  is  in  the  great  limestone  that  by  far  the  most  extensive  portion  of  the  work-* 
ings  of  AUenheads  lead  mines  are  situated,  and  the  galleries  or  levels  are  very 
extensive.  In  a  great  thickness  of  strata  above  the  great  Umestone,  only  two  beds 
of  that  rock  are  found.  One  of  these  is  called  **  little  limestone."  It  is  from  10  to 
12  feet  thick,  and  is  75  feet  above  the  top  of  the  great  limestone.  The  other  is  still 
mora  inconsiderable,  being  only  3  or  4  feet  thick,  and  is  440  ftet  above  thi^  ^^^ 
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limestone.  It  is  remarkable  with  what  exactness  this  thin  bed  is  foand  near  the 
summit  of  hills,  the  intervening  spaces  having  apparently  been  removed  by  denu- 
dation, so  as  to  form  in  one  case  a  gap  of  6)  miles,  and  in  another  of  IJ  miles,  in 
which  the  Tell  Top  limestone  is  entirely  cut  off. 

But  beneath  the  great  limetone,  are  several  beds  of  the  same  description  of  rock, 
vis.  at  distances  respectively  of  30, 106, 190, 250,  and  287  feet,  and  the  thickness  2,  24, 
10,  15,  and  35  feet.  These  are  known  by  descriptive  local  names,  and  comprise  all 
that  are  of  significance  as  regards  lead  mining  operations. 

The  Allenheads  mines  being  situated  for  the  most  part  at  depths  from  the  surface 
varying  from  200  to  600  feet  are  drained,  partly  by  ordinary  waterwheels,  and  partly 
by  hydraulic  engines  constructed  by  Mr.,  now  Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong.  Sec  Water 
Pressure  Engines. 

Such  is  a  general  view  of  the  lead  mining  districts  of  England.  The  following 
brief  account  of  foreign  lead  mines  is  retained  from  the  last  edition.  Much  additionsd 
information  will  be  found  in  the  article  Mines. 

The  principal  lead  mines  at  present  worked  in  other  parts  of  the  world  are  the 
following: — 1.  PouUaouen  and  Huelgoet,  near  Carhair  in  France,  department 
Finisterre,  being  veins  of  galena,  which  traverse  a  clay  slate  resting  on  granite.  They 
have  been  known  for  upwards  of  three  centuries  ;  the  workings  penetrate  to  a 
depth  of  upwards  of  300  yards,  and  in  1816,  furnished  500  tons  of  lead  per  annani, 
out  of  which  1034  poands  avoidupois  of  silver  were  extracted.  2.  At  Villefort  and 
Viallay,  department  of  Lozdre,  are  galena  mines  said  to  produce  100  tons  of  lead 
per  annum,  400  kilogrammes  of  silver  (880  lbs.  avoird.).  3.  At  Pezey  and  Macot,  to 
the  east  of  Moutiers  in  Savoy,  a  galena  mine  exists  in  talc-schist,  which  has  produced 
annually  200  tons  of  lead,  and  about  600  kilogrammes  of  silver  (1230  lbs.  avoird.). 
4.  The  mine  of  Vedrin  near  Namur  in  the  Low  Countries,  is  opened  upon  a  vein  of 
galena,  traversing  compact  limestone  of  a  transition  district ;  it  has  furnished  200 
tons  of  lead,  from  which  385  pounds  avoirdupois  of  silver  were  extracted.  5.  In 
Saxony  the  galena  mines  are  so  rich  in  silver  as  to  make  the  lead  almost  overlooked. 
They  are  enumerated  under  silver  ores.  6.  The  lead  mines  of  the  Harz  have  been 
likewise  considered  as  silver  ones.  7.  Those  of  Hloyberg  in  the  Eifcl,  are  in  the 
same  predicament  8.  The  galena  mines  of  Bleyberg  and  Villach  in  Carinthia,  in 
compact  limestone.  9.  In  Bohemia  to  the  south-west  of  Prague.  10.  Mines  of 
Joachimsthal  and  Bleistadt  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Erzgebirge,  produce  argenti- 
ferous galena.  II.  There  are  numerous  lead  mines  in  Spain,  the  most  important 
being  in  the  granite  hills  of  Linares,  upon  the  southern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Morena, 
and  m  the  district  of  the  small  town  of  Caujagar.  Sometimes  enormous  masses  of 
galena  are  extracted  from  the  mines  of  Linares.  There  are  also  mines  of  galena  in 
Catalonia,  Grenada,  Murcia,  and  Almcira,  the  ore  of  the  last  locality  being  generally 
poor  in  silver.  12.  The  lead  mines  of  Sweden  arc  very  argentiferous,  and  worked 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  silver.  13.  The  lead  mines  of  Daouria  are  numerous  and 
rich,  lying  in  a  transition  limestone,  which  rests  on  primitive  rocks  ;  their  lead  is 
neglected  on  account  of  the  silver. 

There  have  been  a  few  lead  mines  in  this  country,  which  have  been  equally  pro- 
ductive of  silver.  This  was  especially  the  case  with  the  lead  mines  which  were 
formerly  worked  around  Combe  Martin,  and  those  at  Beer- Alston  in  Devonshire. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  recent  examples,  is  a  small  mine  known  as  Huel 
Florence  near  Tavistock,  from  which  some  lead  ore  has  been  sold  at  upwards  of  90/. 
a  ton,  on  account  of  the  large  quantity  of  silver  it  contained.  At  the  conclusion  of 
this  article  some  tables  will  be  given,  showing  the  argentiferous  character  of  the  dif- 
ferent lead  producing  districts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  metallurgy  of  lead,  a  few  brief  notices 
of  the  history  of  lead  mining  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  mining  for  lead  must  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  of 
man's  subterranean  labours,  and  at  all  periods  of  history  we  learn  that  lead  mines 
have  been  worked.  The  Romans,  especially,  worked  lead  mines  in  Spain,  and,  after 
the  conquest  of  this  country,  in  many  of  our  lead  producing  districts,  especially  in 
Cardiganshire,  Shropshire,  and  Flintshire. 

Lead  mining  appeal's  to  have  been  carried  on  from  a  Tery  early  period  in  Alston 
Moor,  and  some  other  of  the  northern  districts.  But  in  the  west  of  England,  lead 
mining  must  be  regarded  as  a  somewhat  recent  industry. 

"  Borlase  mentions,  in  1758,  that  lead  mines  had  anciently  and  lately  been  worked 
in  Cornwall,  and  that  those  most  noted  formerly,  were  Penrose,  Penwerty,  Trevascus, 
Relestian,  and  Guarnek  (Garras).  He  states,  that  Penrose  mines  (near  Helstone)  had 
been  wrought  for  about  200  years,  that  is,  from  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
<}entury,  and  that  they  had  yielded  tolerable  profit  within  thirty  years.  The  only 
lead  mine  worthy  of  note  at  work  in  his  time,  was  at  St  Issy,  near  Padstow.     Pryce 
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describes  the  lead  ore  of  G arras,  near  Truro,  to  have  been  80  argentiferous,  that  vhen 
wrought  about  1720,  it  produced  100  oz.  of  silver  in  the  ton  of  lead.  Huel  Pool, 
near  Helstone,  about  1790,  yielded  from  40  to  50  oz.  of  silver  per  ton  of  lead,  and 
-works  were  erected  for  extracting  the  silver.  The  lead  ore  of  Wheal  Rose  contained 
60  oz.  of  silver  per  ton. 

In  Devonshire,  the  Combe  Martin  and  Beer  Alston  mines,  have  long  been  cele- 
brated for  their  argentiferous  lead  ores.  It  is  stated,  that  the  produce  of  these  mines 
was  unusually  great  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  and  Edward  II.  In  1293,  William 
de  Wymundham  accounted  at  the  Treasury  for  270  lbs  of  silver  raised  in  Devon. 
In  1294,  it  amounted  to  521/.  \0s.  weight ;  and  in  1294,  to  704/.  at.  Id.  weight  In 
1296,  great  profit  is  stated  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Devon  mines ;  and  360 
miners  were  impressed  out  of  Derbyshire  and  Wales  to  work  in  them.  In  1360,  a  writ 
was  issued,  authorising  certain  persons  to  take  up  as  many  miners  and  workmen  as 
should  be  necessary  to  work  in  the  king's  mines  in  Devon,  allowing  them  reasonable 
wages  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country  ;  to  arrest  and  imprison  such  as  should 
resist,  till  they  should  give  security  to  serve  the  king  in  the  said  mines,  and  to  buy 
and  provide  timber  at  a  competent  price. 

Henry,  bishop  of  Winchester  and  cardinal  of  England,  as  one  of  the  executors  of 
John,  duke  of  Bedford,  who  had  a  grant  from  the  king  of  the  gold  and  silver  mines 
of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  rendered  26  lbs.  and  2  oz.  weight  of  pure  silver  as  the  15th 
part  of  the  pure  silver  raised  in  those  counties  from  15th  December,  21st,  to  16th 
August,  23rd  of  the  same  king's  reign. 

The  Combe  Martin  mines  were  re-opened  in  the  reign  of  EUizabeth.  The  working 
of  these  mines  was  strongly  recommended  to  the  Long  Parliament  in  1659  ;  but 
Lysons  observes  that  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  again  worked  until  the  close  of 
that  century,  and  then  without  success.  In  1813  they  were  again  opened  and  worked 
for  4  years,  producing  only  208  tons  of  ore  in  that  time.  In  1837  they  were  again 
worked,  and  we  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  that  the  previous  mining  operations 
presented  every  appearance  of  having  formerly  been  very  unskilfully  managed.  The 
two  lodes  near  Beer- Alston  have  produced  large  quantities  of  argentiferous  galena, 
often  containing  from  80  to  1 20  oz.  of  silver  per  ton  of  lead.  According  to  Mr. 
Httchings,  the  greatest  quantity  which  occurred  in  that  part  of  them  named  the  South 
Hooe  mine  was  140  oz.  of  silver  per  ton  of  lead.  In  1784  and  1785  the  silver  pro- 
duce of  these  mines  amounted  to  6500  oz.  From  Huel  Betsy,  near  Tavistock,  which 
was  re-opened  in  1806,  from  3U0  to  400  tons  of  lead,  and  from  4000  to  5000  oz.  of 
silver  were  annually  obtained.  Lead  mines  were  worked  at  a  very  early  period  in  the 
Isle  of  Man,  but  the  recent  workings  only  date  from  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century.  The  mines  of  Cardiganshire  were  evidently  worked  by  the  Romans.  In 
the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  of  Elizabeth  they  attracted  much  attention,  and  German 
miners  were  invited  to  work  them. 

The  English  lead-miners  distinguish  three  different  kinds  of  deposits  of  lead  ore; 
rake-veins,  pipe-veins,  tmd  Jlat-veins.  The  English  word  ^ein  corresponds  to  the 
French  term  jilon ;  but  miners  make  use  of  it  indifferently  in  England  and  France,  to 
indicate  all  the  deposits  of  this  ore,  adding  an  epithet  to  distinguish  the  different  forms ; 
thus,  rake-veins  are  true  veins  in  the  geological  acceptation  of  the  word  vein  ;  pipe* 
reins  are  masses  usually  very  narrow,  and  of  oblong  shape,  most  frequently  parallel  to 
the  plane  of  the  rocky  strata ;  and^Jlat'veins  are  small  beds  of  ores  interposed  in  the 
middle  of  these  strata. 

In  the  north  of  England,  which,  on  account  of  its  great  preponderance  in  prodacey 
we  take  as  the  basis  of  our  description  of  lead  mining,  the  ores  are  for  the  most  part 
found  in  veins  {lodes  in  Cornish)  and  flats.  Although  different  names  have  been  as- 
signed to  occasional  varieties,  the  usual  occurrence  of  lead  ore  is  in  rake  veins,  or 
direct  running  veins,  usually  named  as  veins,  with  some  distinctive  appellation  pre- 
fixed, as,  for  example,  Rampgill  Vein,  Hudgillbum  Vein.  Other  veins,  lying  parallel, 
receive  a  similar  prefix,  with  the  addition  of  the  words  north,  east,  or  south ;  but  for 
the  bst  named  the  word  sun  is  often  used ;  as,  for  instance,  Hndgillburn  Sun  Vein, 
and  2nd  and  3rd  Sun  Vein  if  further  discoveries  are  made  of  other  parallel  veins. 
Considerable  quantities  of  ore  are  also  raised  from  horizontal  extensions  of  portions 
of  the  vein  called^ate,  and  these  are  interposed  between  the  strata  adjacent  to  the  vein. 

Bake  veins  are  the  most  common  form  in  which  lead  ore  occurs  in  Cumberland. 
They  are  in  general  narrower  in  the  sandstone  which  covers  the  limestone,  than  in  the 
calcareous  beds.  A  thickness  of  less  than  a  foot  in  the  former  becomes  suddenly  3  or 
4  feet  in  the  latter ;  in  the  rich  vein  of  Hudgillbum,  the  thickness  is  1 7  feet  in  the 
Great  limestone,  while  it  does  not  exceed  3  feet  in  the  overly ingWafer^t// or  sandstone. 
This  influence  exercised  on  the  veins  by  the  nature  of  the  enclosing  rock,  is  instruc- 
tive; it  determines  at  the  same  time  almost  uniformly  their  richness  in  lead  ore,  an 
observation  similar  to  wliat  has  been  made  in  other  countries,  especially  in  thft  \^>sdk 
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of  Kongsberg  in  Norway.  The  Comberland  yeins  are  coDstantly  richer,  the  mor« 
powerful  they  are,  in  the  portions  which  traverse  the  calcareous  rocks,  than  in  the  beds 
of  sandstone,  and  more  particularly  the  schistose  rocks.  It  is  rare  in  the  rock  called 
phte  (a  solid  slaty  clay)  for  the  vein  to  include  any  ore ;  it  is  commonly  filled  with  a 
species  of  potter's  earth.  The  upper  calcareous  beds  are  also  in  general  more  produc- 
tive than  the  lower  ones.  In  most  of  these  mines,  the  veins  were  not  worked  till 
lately  below  the  fifth  calcareous  bed  (the  four-fathom  limestone),  which  is  307  yards 
beneath  the  millstone-grit ;  and  as  the  first  limestone  stratum  is  108  yards  beneath 
it,  it  follows  that  the  thickness  of  the  part  of  the  gronnd  where  the  veins  are  rich  io 
lead  does  not  in  general  exceed  200  yards.  It  appears  however  that  veins  have  been 
mined  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alston  Moor,  downwards  to  the  eleventh  calcareous 
stratum,  or  Tyne  bottom  limestone,  which  is  418  yards  under  the  millstone-grit  of  the 
eoal  formation,  immediately  above  the  whin-sill ;  and  that  they  have  been  followed 
above  the  first  limestone  stratum,  as  high  as  the  grindstone  sill,  which  is  only  83  yards 
^  below  the  same  stratum  of  millstone -grit;  so  that  in  the  total  thickness  of  the  plumbi- 
*  ferous  formation  is  thefTe  more  than  336  yards.  It  has  been  asserted  that  lead  veins 
have  been  traced  even  further  down,  into  the  Memerby  scar  limestone  ;  but  they  have 
not  been  mined. 

The  greatest  enrichment  of  a  vein  takes  place  commonly  in  the  points  where  its 
two  sides,  being  not  far  asunder,  belong  to  the  same  rock ;  and  its  impoverishment 
occurs  when  one  side  is  calcareous  and  the  other  a  schistose  clay.  The  minerals  which 
most  frequently  accompany  the  galena,  are  carbonate  of  lime,  fluale  of  lime,  sulphate 
of  baryta,  quartz,  and  pyrites. 

The  pipe  veins  (^amas  in  French),  are  seldom  of  great  length  ;  but  some  have  a 
eonsiderable  width;  their  composition  being  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  rake  veins. 
They  meet  commonly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  two  systems,  sometimes  being  in 
evident  communication  together ;  they  are  occasionally  barren  ;  but  when  a  wide  pipe- 
vein  is  metalliferous,  it  is  said  to  be  very  productive. 

The^a<  veins,  or  strata  veins,  seem  to  be  nothing  else  than  expansions  of  the  matter 
of  the  vein  between  the  planes  of  the  strata ;  and  contain  the  same  ores  as  the  veins 
in  their  vicinity.  When  they  are  metalliferous,  they  are  worked  along  with  the  ad- 
jacent rake  vein ;  and  are  productive  to  only  a  certain  distance  from  that  vein,  unless 
they  get  enriched  by  crossing  a  rake  vein.  Some  examples  have  been  adduced  of  ad- 
▼antageous  workings  in  flat  veins  in  the  great  limestone  of  Cumberland,  particularly  in 
the  mines  of  Coalcleugh  and  Nenthead.  The  rake  veins,  however,  furnish  the  greater 
part  of  the  lead  which  Cumberland  and  the  adjacent  counties  send  every  year  into 
the  market. 

The  metalliferous  limestone  occupies,  in  Derbyshire,  a  length  of  about  25  miles  from 
north-west  to  south-east,  under  a  very  variable  breadth,  which  towards  the  south 
amounts  to  25  miles.  Castleton  to  the  north,  Buxton  to  the  north-west,  and  Matlock 
to  the  south-east,  lie  nearly  upon  its  limits.  It  is  surrounded  on  almost  all  sides  by 
the  millstone  grit  which  covers  it,  and  which  is,  in  its  turn,  covered  by  the  coal  strata. 
The  nature  of  the  rocks  beneath  the  limestone  is  not  known.  In  Cumberland  the 
metalliferous  limestone  includes  a  bed  of  trap,  designated  under  the  name  of  wkinsiU, 
In  Derbyshire  the  trap  is  much  more  abundant,  and  it  is  thrice  interposed  between  the 
limestone.  These  two  rocks  constitute  of  theijtiselves  the  whole  mineral  mass,  through 
a  thickness  of  about  550  yards,  measuring  from  the  millstone  grit ;  only  in  the  upper 
portion,  that  is  near  the  millstone  grit,  there  is  a  pretty  considerable  thickness  of 
argil lo-calcareous  schists. 

Four  great  bodies  or  beds  of  limestone  are  distinguishable,  which  alternate  with 
three  masses  of  trap,  called  toadstonc.  The  lead  veins  exist  in  the  calcareous  strata, 
hut  disappear  at  the  limits  of  the  toadstone  It  has,  however,  been  ascertained  that 
they  recur  in  the  limestone  underneath.     See  Mines  and  Mining. 

Metaixurot  of  Lead. 

Although  lead  forms  an  essential  element  in  a  large  number  of  minerals,  the  ores  of 
this  metal  are,  strictly  speaking,  far  from  numerous.  Of  these  the  most  important  is 
sulphide  of  lead,  or  galena.  This  mineral,  which  possesses  a  metallic  brilliancy,  and 
has  a  lighter  colour  than  metallic  lead,  presents,  in  ite  cleavage,  all  the  variations 
from  large  facettes  and  laminse  indicating  a  cubic  crystallisation  to  a  naost  minutely 
granular  structure.  It  is  extremely  brittle,  and  its  powder  presents  a  brilliant  black- 
ish-grey appearance. 

The  specific  gravity  of  galena  ic«  7*6  to  7*8,  and  its  composition,  when  absolutely 

pure,  is  :  — 

Lead 8655 

Sulphur        -         -  IS'l.'i 

100  00 
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Galena  is,  however,  bat  seldom  found  chemically  pure,  as,  in  addition  to  Tariable 
quantities  of  earthy  impurities,  it  almost  always  contains  a  certain  amount  of  siWer. 
It  is  usually  observed  that  galena  presenting  large  focettes  is  less  argentiferous  than 
those  varieties  having  a  closer  grain,  and  that  finely  granular  steely  specimens  gene- 
rally afford  the  largest  amount  of  silver. 

It  would  appear,  from  recent  experiments,  that  the  silver  contained  in  the  finely- 
granular  varieties  of  galena  often  occurs  in  the  form  of  sulphide  of  silver,  mechanically 
intermixed,  whilst  in  the  more  flaky  descriptions  of  this  ore,  the  sulphides  of  lead 
and  silver  are  chemically  combined. 

Galena  occurs  in  beds  and  veins,  in  granite,  gneiss,  clay-slate,  limestone,  and  sand- 
stone rocks. 

In  Spain  it  is  found  in  the  granite  hills  of  Lanar^s  and  elsewhere;  at  Freiberg  in 
Saxony  it  occupies  veins  in  gneiss;  in  the  Harz,  Bohemia,  Cornwall,  and  many  other 
localities,  it  is  found  in  killas,  or  clay-slate.  The  rich  deposits  of  Derbyshire,  Cum- 
berland, and  the  northern  districts  of  England,  are  in  the  mountain  limestone,  whilst 
at  Commern,  near  Aix-la-Chapelle,  large  quantities  of  this  ore  are  found  disseminated 
in  the  Bunter  sandstone. 

This  mineral  is  frequently  associated  with  blende,  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  the  car- 
bonate and  other  ores  of  lead,  and  usually  occurs  in  a  gangue  of  sulphate  of  baryta, 
calc-spar,  spathose  iron,  or  quartz.  It  is  also  not  unfrequently  associated  with  fluor- 
spar. 

The  next  most  important  ore  of  lead  is  the  carbonate,  which  is  a  brittle  mineral,  of 
a  white  or  greyish-white  colour,  having  a  specific  gravity  varying  from  6*46  to  6'50. 
Its  composition  is,  — 

Carbonic  acid       - 16*05 

Oxide  of  lead 83*56 


99-61 

Large  quantities  of  this  substance  occur  in  the  mines  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  where  they  were  formerly  thrown  away  as  useless,  but 
have  since  been  collected  and  smelted.  Vast  deposits  of  this  substance  have  also  been 
found  in  the  Bunter  sandstone,  near  Diiren,  in  Prussia,  and  at  Freyung,  in  Bavaria. 
In  the  two  latter  localities  it  appears  to  form  the  cement  holding  together  the  granules 
of  quartz,  of  which  the  sandstone  principally  consists.  These  ores,  which  yield  from 
14  to  20  per  cent  of  metal,  do  not  readily  admit  of  being  concentrated  by  washing. 

The  sulphate  of  lead  does  not  often  occur  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  employed  as 
an  ore  of  that  metal.  In  appearance  it  is  not  unlike  the  carbonate,  but  may  readily 
be  distinguished  from  it  by  its  not  dissolving  with  effervescence  in  nitric  acid. 

Its  specific  gravity  is  from  6*25  to  6*30,  and  its  composition  :  — 

Sulphuric  acid         -        - 25*65 

Oxide  of  lead 7405 


99*70 

This  ore  of  lead  usually  results  from  the  oxidation  of  galena.  At  St.  Martin's, 
near  the  Vega  de  Kibaddeo,  in  Spain,  this  mineral,  more  or  less  mixed  with  the 
phosphate  of  lead,  is  foand  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  made,  on  a  small  scale,  the 
subject  of  an  especial  metallurgic  treatment  Large  quantities  of  sulphate  of  lead  ores 
are  also  annually  imported  into  this  country  from  the  mines  in  Australia.  These 
ores  contain  on  an  average  35  per  cent,  of  lead,  and  35  oz.  of  silver  to  the  ton  of  ore, 
together  with  a  little  gold. 

Phosphate  of  lead,  when  crystallised,  usually  presents  the  appearance  of  hexagonal 
prisms,  of  a  bright-green,  brown,  or  yellowish  colour.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  from 
6*5  to  7*1.  This  mineral  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  true  phosphate  of  lead,  phos- 
phate of  lime,  chloride  of  lead,  and  fluoride  of  calcium,  and  usually  contains  about 
78  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  lead.  In  Spain,  it  occurs  in  botryoidal  forms,  in  connection 
with  the  sulphate  of  the  same  metal,  and  is  treated  in  blast  furnaces  for  the  lead  it 
affords. 

The  other  minerals  containing  U'ad  seldom  occur  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  of 
much  importance  to  the  smelter,  and  may  therefore  be  disregarded  in  the  present  article. 

The  extraction  and  mechanical  preparation  of  ores  is  the  business  of  the  miner, 
and  not  of  the  metallurgist  who  receives  them  from  the  former  freed  as  perfectly  as 
possible  fVom  foreign  matters. 

The  metallurgic  processes,  by  the  aid  of  which  lead  is  obtained  from  galena,  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes.  The  first  of  these  is  founded  on  the  following  reactions : — 
If  one  equtTalent  of  sulphide  of  lead  and  two  equivalents  of  the  oxldft  ^t  ^Vv^  ^ac^tsA 
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tnt  5bk4  trtfRtber.  die  reamz  m  t&r»s  -sqamJcaBi  of 


WiMa,4a  d»  fSfAtir  hsad^  mut  ttpiraLeat  <j£  w  fyirifr  aj  lead,  md  oae  efsfvaLent  of 
grfptyF  of  Ii!^  an  timLactij  treasinL  tv«  tx^orv^Leaci  of  bad  are  ohnfrriftf  sad  t«« 
f  irjfeati  4(f  ffp^iTBWi  and  ipa  ew^^td.     Tkmt:  — 


Tb«  f)r«ei»i,  lb«»lel  00  tbe  fiarnrmz  mtrwm§,  mad  w\xk  ve  wiH  dIsdKf:i:4& 

lbnHi«!«  satil  aeenan  tokooaXfd  ta^At  aad  iwfpfcite  kac  bees  ftwcil,  aad 
yntljy  after  ha^rm^  mti-auteij  mixed  ike  ekar;^  and  ckMcd  the  doanof  tbe 
Miiay  the  «Me  to  csur  isto  a  ita:e  of  fianoa. 

Domg  tJm  feeoad  acage  of  tlhe  0|ieratMii,  tke  reaedaa  befeea  the  nlphides, 
fk«t<a,  tad  oxides  takes  place,  aad  aKCaHie  lead  ii  eltminafrd  Tbe  roaaxmg  of  tJke 
ore  in,  ta  Moie  eaiif,  eoodoeted  ia  the  tumt  fafuace  in  vhidi  ibc  fosifio  ia  eStcutd^ 
whUat  m  ikhen  two  mfft^ntt  fonuecs  are  eaiplojed. 

Tbe  proeeaa  bj  dooble  decoaipQaitioB  ta  beat  adapted  for  tbe  ridier  rariedcs  of  orev 
aad  foeb  aa  an  leaat  e»wtamiaated  by  ailierooa  or  eanb j  impvritiea,  aod  is  coo- 
aeqoeotJ;  tluit  wbieb  is  alaoa  anrrenailj  employed  ibr  smelting  tbe  ores  of  this 

By  tbe  ieeoad  BKtbod  whieh  we  wtU  aJU  tbe  pnxem  htf  ajgbdbf^  tbe  ore  is  fused 
with  a  moLimn  of  aietallic  iron,  wbich  bj  combining  with  the  solphor  liberates  the 
Metallic  lead.    This  reaetioD  will  be  nnderstood  by  reference  to  tbe  following  for- 


Pb8  +  Fe«Pb+FeSL 

to  pnetiee,  bowerer,  metallic  iron  is  not  always  employed  for  this  purpose  ;  cast> 
iron  is  also  fre«|iieot]y  osed,  and  in  lome  inst anct-s  the  ores  of  iron  and  hammer  slags 
are  sobntitiit^  as  are  also  tap-binder  and  other  iecoodary  prodocts  oontaioing  a  con- 
•iderable  percentage  of  this  metaL  None  of  these  sobstances  are,  howerer,  foand  to 
be  so  eAcacioos  as  metallie  iron,  since  cast-iron  requires  to  be  decarbnrised  before  it 
can  readilr  decompose  tbe  sulphide  of  lead,  and  the  ores  of  iron  reqnire  the  iotro* 
doetion  of  Tarioos  flaxes,  and  the  conseqnent  expenditare  of  an  additional  amount  of 
fuel.  In  all  eaaes,  howerer,  it  is  judicious  to  rabject  the  ore  to  a  preliminary  roasting, 
io  order  to  eliminate  a  portion  of  the  sulphur,  and  thereby  reduce  the  expenditure  of 
iron,  as  well  as  to  agglutinate  the  ore  and  render  it  better  adapted  for  its  subsequent 
treatment  in  tbe  blast  furnace. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  different  forms  giren  to  roasting  furnaces  em- 
ployed iift  the  ores  treated  by  this  process,  but  would  remark  that  they  frequently 
resemble  tbe  kilns  used  for  tbe  preparation  of  lime,  whilst  in  some  instances  the  ores 
are  roasted  in  heaps  interttratified  with  wood  or  other  fuel. 

The  method  of  treating  ore  by  affinity  is  particularly  adapted  to  those  rarieties  that 
contain  a  considerable  amount  of  silica,  since  such  minerals,  if  treated  by  double  de- 
eomposition,  would,  by  tbe  formation  of  oxide  of  lead,  give  rise  to  silicates,  from 
which  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  extract  tbe  mctaL 

EnglUh  proctMM,  Treatment  by  double  decompoeitUm.  —  Galena,  if  placed  in  a 
close  vessel  which  protects  it  from  the  action  of  tbe  air,  and  exposed  to  a  gra* 
dually  increasing  temperature,  becomes  fused  without  the  elimination  of  any  lead 
taking  place,  but  ultimately  a  portion  of  the  sulphur  is  driven  off,  and  a  subsulphide 
is  formed,  which  at  a  very  elevated  temperature  is  volatilised  without  change. 

If,  however,  the  vessel  be  uncovered,  and  the  air  allowed  to  act  on  its  contents, 
oxygen  combines  with  the  sulphur,  sulphurous  acid  is  evolved,  and  the  desulphuration 
of  the  mineral  is  slowly  effected. 

When  galena  is  spread  on  the  hearth  of  a  rcverbcratory  furnace,  and  is  so  placed 
as  to  present  the  largest  possible  amount  of  surface  to  oxidising  influences,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  surface  slowly  becomes  covered  with  a  yellowish-white  crust  of  sulphate 
of  lead.  The  oxygen  of  the  air,  by  combining  with  the  two  elementary  bodies  of 
which  galena  is  composed,  will  evidently  produce  this  effect  This  is  not,  however, 
the  only  chemical  change  which  takes  place  in  the  charge  under  these  circumstances  ; 
oxide  of  lead  is  produced  at  the  same  time  as  the  sulphate,  or  rather  the  formation  of 
the  oxide  is  prior  to  that  of  the  sulphate. 

In  fhct,  during  the  first  stage  of  the  operation  of  roasting,  sulphurous  acid  ia 
evolved,  the  sulphur  quits  the  lead,  and  a  portion  of  that  metal  remains  in  a  free 
itato.  This  becomes  oxidised  by  the  air  passing  through  the  furnace,  and  subse* 
quently  a  part  of  it  combine!  with  lulphuric  acid,  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  sulpha* 
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roua  acid,  and  sulphate  of  lead  is  the  result.      In  this  vay,  after  the  expiration  of  a 
certain  period,  both  oxide  and  sulphate  of  lead  are  present  in  the  fiimace. 

Daring  the  early  period  of  the  roasting,  when  the  temperature  of  the  furnace  is  not 
Tery  elevated,  the  proportion  of  sulphate  is  larger  than  that  of  the  oxide  formed,  bat 
in  proportion  as  the  heat  of  the  apparatus  increases,  the  production  of  oxide  becomes 
more  considerable,  whilst  that  of  the  sulphate  diminishes. 

The  sulphate  and  oxide  thus  formed  rc-act  in  their  turn  on  the  nndecompotfed 
galena,  whilst  a  portion  of  the  latter,  by  combining  with  the  sulphide  of  lead,  gives 
rise  to  the  formation  of  oxysulphide. 

This  last  compound  has  no  action  on  galena,  except  to  dissolve  it  in  certain  pro- 
portions, but  is  readily  decomposed  by  the  aid  of  carbonaceous  matter. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  addition  of  carbon,  at  this  stage  of  the  operation, 
will  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  oxide  and  oxysulphide  of  lead. 

Every  process  then  that  haa  for  its  object  the  reduction  of  lead  ores  by  double 
decomposition,  comprises  two  principal  operations.  1st.  The  reduction  of  galena,  by 
the  aid  of  heat  and  atmospheric  air,  to  a  mixture  of  sulphide,  oxide,  and  sulphate, 
which  mutually  decouipose  each  other,  with  the  elimination  of  metallic  lead.  2nd. 
The  reduction  of  the  oxysulphide  by  the  addition  of  carbonaceous  matter. 

The  reverberator^  furnace.  —  The  reverberatory  furnace  employed  for  the 
treatment  of  galena  is  composed,  like  all  other  furnaces  of  this  dei>cription,  of  three 
distinct  parts,  the  fire-place,  the  hearth,  and  the  chimney. 

The  hearth  has  to  a  certain  extent  the  form  of  a  funnel,  of  which  the  lowest  point 
is  on  the  front  side  of  the  furnace  immediately  below  the  middle  door.  The  molten 
metal  descending  from  every  side  along  the  inclined  bottom  or  sole,  is  collected  in 
this  receptacle,  and  is  ultimately  run  off  by  means  of  a  proper  tap  hole.  This  tap- 
hole  is,  during  the  operation,  closed  by  a  pellet  of  clay. 

The  inclination  of  the  hearth  is  more  rapid  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fire-bridge  than 
towards  the  chimney,  in  order  that  the  liquid  metal  may  not  be  too  long  exposed  to 
the  oxidising  and  volatilising  influences  of  a  current  of  strongly-heated  air. 

The  dimensions  given  to  these  furnaces,  as  well  as  the  weight  of  the  charge 
operated  on  at  one  time,  vary  considerably  in  different  localities,  but  in  the  north  of 
England  the  following  measurements  are  usually  employed  :  — The  fire-grate  is  5  ft. 
9  in.  X  1  ft.  10  in.,  and  the  thickness  of  the  fire-bridge  1  ft.  6  in.;  the  length  of  the 
sole  is  9  fL,  and  its  average  width  7  ft  The  depth  of  the  tap  is  about  2  ft  6  in.  below 
the  top  of  the  inclined  sole.  The  height  of  the  roof  at  the  fire-end  may  be  1  ft.  4  in., 
and  at  the  other  extremity  1 1  inches. 

The  introduction  of  the  charge  is  in  some  cases  effected  by  the  doors  of  the  furnace, 
whilst  in  other  instances  a  hopper,  placed  over  the  centre  of  the  arch,  is  made  use  of. 

On  the  two  sides  of  the  furnace  are  placed  three  doors  about  11  in.  x  9  in., 
which  are  distinguished  as  I,  2  and  3,  counting  from  the  fire-bridge  end.  The  three 
doors  on  the  one  side  are  known  as  the  front-doors,  whilst  those  on  the  other  side  are 
called  the  back-doors.  Immediately  beneath  the  door  on  the  front  side  of  the  furnace 
is  situated  the  iron  pan  into  which  the  molten  lead  is  tapped  off. 

The  bottom  of  this  arrangement  is  in  most  cases  composed  of  fire-bricks,  covered 
by  a  layer  of  vitrified  slags,  of  greater  or  less  thickness.  In  order  to  form  this  bottom, 
the  slags  are  introduced  into  the  furnace,  the  doors  closed,  and  the  damper  raised. 
An  elevated  temperature  is  thus  quickly  obtained,  and  as  soon  as  the  scoriie  have 
become  sufficiently  fused,  they  are,  by  means  of  rakes  and  paddles,  made  to  assume 
the  required  form.  The  charge  employed,  as  before  stated,  varies  in  almost  every 
establishment.  In  the  North,  however,  smaller  charges  are  used  than  most  other 
localities.  At  Newcastle,  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  charge  varies  from  12  to  14 
cwt. ;  in  Wales,  and  near  Bristol,  21  cwt.  charges  are  treated;  whilst  in  Cornwall, 
charges  of  30  cwt.  are  not  unfrequently  worked.  The  time  required  for  smelting  a 
charge  varies  with  its  weight  and  the  nature  of  the  ores,  from  6  to  24  hoars. 

In  some  cases  the  ore  is  introduced  raw  into  the  furnace,  whilst  in  others  it  under- 
goes a  preliminary  roasting  previous  to  its  introduction.  Rich  ores  are  generally 
smelted  without  being  first  calcined,  but  the  poorer  varieties,  and  particularly  those 
which  contain  large  quantities  of  iron  pyrites,  are,  in  most  instances,  subjected  to 
roasting  in  a  separate  furnace. 

In  order  to  understand  more  clearly  the  operation  of  smelting  in  furnaces  of  this 
description,  we  will  suppose  that  a  charge  has  just  been  tapped  off,  and  that,  after 
thoroughly  clearing  the  hearth,  a  fresh  charge  of  raw  ores  has  been  introduced.  Du- 
ring the  first  part  of  the  operation  of  roasting,  which  usually  occupies  about  two 
hours,  the  doors  are  taken  off  to  admit  free  access  of  air,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of 
cooling  the  furnace,  which  has  been  strongly  heated  at  the  close  of  the  preceding 
operation.  No  fuel  is  at  this  period  charged  upon  the  grate,  since  the  heat  of  the 
furnace  ie  of  itself  sufficient  to  effect  the  elimination  of  the  fi.i%l  \K>i\VycA  ^1  ^\^S^\a« 
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The  ore  is  carefully  stirred,  for  the  purpose  of  constantly  presenting  a  fresh  sur&ce 
to  oxidising  influences,  and  when  white  fumes  are  no  longer  observed  to  pass  off  in 
large  quantities,  a  little  coal  may  be  thrown  on  the  grate,  and  the  temperature  gradu- 
ally elcTated  until  the  charge  becomes  slightly  clammy  and  adheres  to  the  rake. 
When  the  roasting  is  considered  as  being  sufficiently  advanced,  the  smelter  turns  his 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  fire,  taking  care  to  remove  the  clinkers  and  get  the  grate 
into  proper  condition  for  the  reception  of  a  fresh  supply  of  fueL  The  furnace  doors 
are  now  closed,  and  a  strong  heat  is  kept  up  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  the 
smelter  examines  the  condition  of  his  charge  by  removing  one  of  the  doors.  If  the 
operation  is  progressing  satisfactorily,  and  the  lead  flowing  freely  and  passing  without 
obstruction  into  the  tap,  the  firing  is  continued  a  little  longer ;  but  when  the  ores 
have  been  found  to  have  taken  fire,  or  are  lying  unevenly  on  the  bottom  of  the  fur- 
nace, the  posifion  of  the  charge  is  changed  by  the  use  of  an  iron  paddle.  During 
this  operation  the  furnace  becomes  partially  cooled,  and  the  reduction  of  temperature 
thus  obtained  is  frequently  found  to  produce  decompositions,  which  facilitate  the  re- 
duction of  the  charge.  In  the  case  of  extremely  refractory  ores  this  alternate  heating 
and  cooling  of  the  furnace  is  sometimes  almost  indispensable,  whilst,  in  other  in- 
stances, their  being  once  or  twice  raked  over  is  all  the  manipulation  that  is  required. 

We  will  suppose  that  four  hours  have  now  elapsed  since  the  charging  of  the  fur- 
nace, and  that  the  charge  has  run  down  the  inclined  sole  towards  the  tap.  The 
smelter  now  examines  the  condition  of  the  scorise  and  adds  a  couple  of  shovelfuls  of 
lime  and  three  or  four  shovelfuls  of  small  coals,  the  amount  and  relative  proportions 
of  these  being  regulated  in  accordance  with  the  aspect  of  the  slags.  The  charge  is 
now,  by  means  of  proper  tools,  again  raised  to  the  breast  of  the  furnace,  and  the  firing 
continued  until  the  charge  has  run  down  into  the  tap  hole.  The  foreman  now  takes 
his  rake  and  feels  if  any  lumps  remain  in  an  unfused  condition,  and  if  he  finds  all  to 
be  in  a  fluid  state  he  calls  his  assistant  from  the  other  side,  and  by  the  addition  of  a 
small  f|uantity  of  lime  and  fine  coal,  makes  the  slag  assume  a  pasty  or  rather  doughy 
consistency.  By  the  aid  of  his  paddle  he  now  pushes  this  compound  up  to  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  furnace,  where  it  is  drawn  by  an  assistant  through  the  back  door  into 
a  trough  containing  water.  Whilst  the  assistant  is  doing  this  the  foreman  is  busily 
engaged  in  tapping  off  the  metal  into  the  iron  pan  in  front  of  the  furnace,  from  which, 
when  sufficiently  cooled,  it  is  laded  out  into  suitable  moulds. 

The  total  duration  of  the  operation  may  be  about  six  hours. 

To  build  a  furnace  of  the  above  description,  5000  common  bricks,  2000  fire  bricks, 
and  2  J  tons  of  fire-clay  are  required.  In  addition  to  this  must  be  reckoned  the  iron- 
work, the  expense  of  which  will  be  much  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  armatures 
employed  and  the  locality  in  which  the  furnace  is  constructed. 

The  amount  of  fuel  employed  for  the  treatment  of  a  ton  of  lead  ore  varies  not  only 
in  relation  to  the  richness  of  the  mineral,  but  is  also  much  influenced  by  the  nature  of 
the  associated  matrix  and  the  calorific  value  of  the  fuel  itself.  The  loss  of  metal  ex- 
perienced during  the  operation  is  mainly  dependent  on  the  richness  of  the  ore  treated 
and  the  skill  and  attention  of  the  foreman. 

In  the  North  about  12  cwt  of  coal  are  consumed  in  the  elaboration  of  one  ton  of 
ore.  and  the  loss  of  metal  on  60  per  cent,  ore  may  be  estimated  at  about  12  per  cent., 
of  which  about  6^  per  cent  is  subsequently  recovered  from  the  slag  and  fumes.  At  a 
well-conducted  smelting  works,  situated  in  the  west  of  England,  in  which  the  average 
assay  of  the  ores  smelted  during  the  year  was  75|,  the  yield  from  the  smelting  fur- 
naces was  68|  per  cent.,  and  the  coal  used  per  ton  of  ore  was  13|  cwts.  The  lead 
recovered  from  the  slag  and  fumes  amounted  to  2f  per  cent,  makmg  the  total  yield 
of  metal  71^  per  cent,  and  the  loss  on  the  assay  produce  4|  per  cent 

In  this  establishment  the  men  are  paid  from  7s.  Qd.  to  12«.  6d.  per  ton  of  lead,  in 
accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  ores  operated  on. 

In  one  establishment  the  process  before  described  is  somewhat  varied.  The  charge 
employed  is  21  cwt.  This  is  run  down  and  tapped  off  at  the  expiration  of  6  hours, 
and  about  9  pigs  of  1  j-  cwt.  each  usually  obtained.  A  second  charge  of  21  cwt  is 
then  dropped  in,  and,  as  soon  as  it  is  roasted,  mixed  with  the  slags  of  the  former  ope- 
ration. The  whole  is  then  run  down  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  slags  drawn  and  the 
lead  tapped  off  in  9  hours.  The  produce  of  the  second  or  double  charge  is  from  14 
to  15  pigs. 

If  the  ores  are  difficult  to  flow,  16  to  16^  hours  are  required  for  the  two  charges, 
A  small  quantity  of  black  slag  from  the  slag  hearth  is  employed  for  drying  up. 

Figs.  1079, 1080, 1081,  represent  the  reverberatory  furnace  at  the  Marquess  of  West- 
minster's lead  smelting  works,  two  miles  from  Holywell.  The  hearth  is  hollowed  out 
below  the  middle  door  of  the  furnace  *,  it  slopes  from  the  back  and  ends  towards  this 
basin.  The  distance  from  the  lowest  point  of  this  concavity  up  to  the  sill  of  the  door, 
is  usually  24  inches,  but  it  is  sometimes  a  little  less,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
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oree  to  U.  smelted.  This  furnace  has  no  hole  for  running  off  the  slag,  aboTe  the  level 
of  the  tap  hole  for  the  lead,  like  the  smelting  furnace  of  Lea,  near  Matlock.  A 
single  ehiraney  stalk  serves  for  all  the  establishment ;  and  receives  all  the  flues  of  the 
various  roasting  and  reducing  furnaces.  Fig.  1081  gives  an  idea  of  the  distribution  of 
these  flues,  a  a  a,  &c.  are  the  furnaces ;  b,  the  flues,  18  inches  square  ;  these  lead 
from  each  furnace  to  the  principal  conduit  c,  which  is  five  feet  deep  by  2^  vide;  d  is 
6  feet  deep  by  3  wide;  e  is  a  round  chamber  15  feet  in  diameter ;  /is  a  conduit,  7  feet 
high  by  5  wide  ;  g  another,  6  feet  high  by  3  wide.  The  chimney  at  h  has  a  diameter 
at  bottom  of  30  feet,  at  top  of  12  feet,  including  the  thickness  of  its  sides,  forming  a 
truncated  cone  100  feet  high  ;  whose  base  stands  upon  a  hill  a  little  way  from  the 
furnaces,  and  62  feet  above  their  level. 

a.  Jigs.  1079. 1080,  is  the  grate ;  b,  the  door  of  the  fire-place ;  c,  the  fire-bridge ;  r/,  the 
arched  roof;  e,  the  hearth  ;  ///,  &c.  the  working  doors ;  g  g,  flues  running  into  one 


conduit,  which  leads  to  the  subterranean  condensing-chamber  e,  and  thence  to  the 
general  chimney ;  h,  a  hopper-shaped  opening  in  the  top  of  the  furnace,  for  supplying 
it  with  ores. 

This  magnificent  structure  is  not  destined  solely  for  the  reduction  of  the  ores,  but 
also  for  dissipating  all  the  vapours  which  might  prove  noxious  to  the  health  of  the 
workpeople  and  to  vegetation. 

The  ores  smelted  at  Holywell  are  very  refectory  galenas,  mixed  with  blende,  cala- 
mine, pyrites,  carbonate  of  lime,  &c.,  but  without  anv  fluate  of  lime.  They  serve 
mutually  as  fluxes  to  one  another.  The  coal  is  of  infenor  quality.  The  sole  of  each 
furnace  is  formed  of  slags  obtained  in  the  smelting,  and  they  are  all  of  one  kind.  In 
constructing  it,  7  or  8  tons  of  these  slags  are  first  thrown  upon  the  brick  area  of  the 
hearth ;  are  made  to  melt  by  a  brisk  fire,  and  in  their  stiffening  state,  as  they  cool, 
they  permit  the  bottom  to  be  sloped  and  hollowed  into  the  desired  shape.  Four 
workmen,  two  at  each  side  of  the  furnace,  perform  this  task. 

The  ordinary  charge  of  ore  for  one  smelting  operation  is  20  cwt,  and  it  is  intro- 
duced through  the  hopper.  An  assistant  placed  at  the  back  doors  spreads  it  equally 
over  the  whole  hearth  with  a  rake  ;  the  furnace  being  meanwhile  heated  only  with 
the  declining  fire  of  a  preceding  operation.  No  regular  fire  is  made  during  the  first 
two  hours,  but  a  gentle  heat  merely  is  kept  up  by  throwing  one  or  two  shovelfuls  of 
small  coal  upon  the  grate  from  time  to  time.  All  the  doors  are  closed,  and  the  re- 
gister-plate of  the  chimney  lowered. 

The  outer  basin  in  front  of  the  furnace  is  at  this  time  filled  with  the  lead  derived 
from  a  former  process,  the  metal  being  covered  with  slags.  A  rectangular  slit  above 
the  tap  hole  is  left  open,  and  remains  so  during  the  whole  time  of  the  operation,  unless 
the  lead  should  rise  in  the  interior  basin  above  the  level  of  that  orifice;  in  which  ease 
a  little  mound  must  be  raised  before  it 

The  two  doors  in  front  furthest  from  the  fire  being  soon  opened,  the  head-smelter 
throws  in  through  them,  upon  the  sole  of  the  furnace,  the  slags  swimming  upon  th« 
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bath  of  lead,  and  a  little  while  afterwards  he  opens  the  tap-hole,  and  runs  off  the  me* 
tallic  lead  reduced  from  these  slags.  At  the  same  time  his  assistant  turns  over  the  ore 
with  his  paddle,  through  the  back  doors.  These  being  again  closed,  while  the  above 
two  front  doors  are  open,  the  smelter  throws  a  shovelful  of  small  coal  or  coke  cinder 
upon  the  lead  bath,  and  works  the  whole  together,  turning  over  the  ore  with  the  paddle 
or  iron  oar.  About  three  quarters  of  an  hour  after  the  commencement  of  the  opera- 
tion, he  throws  back  upon  the  sole  of  the  hearth  the  fresh  slags  which  then  float  upon 
the  bath  of  the  outer  basin,  and  which  are  mixed  with  coaly  matter.  He  next  tome 
over  these  slags,  as  well  as  the  ore  with  the  paddle,  and  shuts  all  the  doors.  At  thie 
time  the  smelter  lades  off  the  lead  into  the  pig- moulds. 

The  assistant  now  turns  over  the  ore  once  more  through  the  back  doors.  A  little 
more  than  an  hour  after  the  operation  began,  a  quantity  of  lead  proceeding  fW>m  the 
slag  last  remelted,  is  run  off  by  the  tap;  being  usually  in  such  quantity  as  to  fill  one 
half  of  the  outer  basin.  Both  the  workmen  then  turn  over  the  ore  with  the  paddles, 
at  the  several  doors  of  the  furnace.  Its  interior  is  at  this  time  of  a  dull  red  heat;  the 
roasting  being  carried  on  rather  by  the  combustion  of  the  sulphurous  ingredients,  than 
by  the  action  of  the  small  quantity  of  coal  in  the  grate.  The  smelter,  after  shutting 
the  front  doors,  with  the  exception  of  that  next  the  fire-bridge,  lifts  off  the  freeh  slags 
lying  upon  the  surface  of  the  outside  bath,  drains  them,  and  throws  them  back  into 
the  furnace. 

An  hour  and  a  half  after  the  commencement,  the  lead  begpns  to  ooze  out  in  small 
quantities  from  the  ore  ;  but  little  should  be  suffered  to  flow  before  two  hoars  have 
expired.  About  this  time  the  two  workmen  open  all  the  doors,  and  turn  over  the  ore» 
each  at  his  own  side  of  the  furnace.  An  hour  and  three  quarters  after  the  beginning, 
there  are  few  vapours  in  the  furnace,  its  temperature  being  very  moderate.  No  more 
lead  is  then  seen  to  flow  upon  the  sloping  hearth.  A  little  coal  being  thrown  into  the 
grate  to  raise  the  heat  slightly,  the  workmen  turn  over  the  ore,  and  then  close  all  the 
doors. 

At  the  end  of  two  hours,  the  first  fire  or  roasting  being  completed,  and  the  doors 
shut,  the  register  is  to  be  lifted  a  little,  and  coal  thrown  upon  the  grate  to  give  the 
second  firt^  which  lasts  during  25  minutes.  When  the  doors  are  now  opened,  the  inside 
of  the  furnace  is  of  a  vivid  red  colour,  and  the  lead  flows  down  from  every  side  towards 
the  inner  basin.  The  smelter  with  his  rake  or  paddle  pushes  the  slags  upon  that  basin 
back  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  sole,  and  his  assistant  spreads  them  uniformly  over 
the  surface  through  the  back  doors.  The  smelter  next  throws  in  by  his  middle  door,  a 
few  shovelfuls  of  quicklime  upon  the  lead  bath.  The  assistant  meanwhile  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  works  the  ore  and  the  slags  together  through  the  three  back  doors,  and 
then  spreads  them  out,  while  the  smelter  pushes  the  slags  from  the  surface  of  the  inner 
basin  back  to  the  upper  part  of  the  sole.  The  doors  being  now  left  open  for  a- little 
while  the  interior  remains  in  repose,  the  metallic  lead,  which  bad  been  pushed  back  with 
the  slags,  flows  down  into  the  basin.  This  occasional  cooling  of  the  furnace  is  thought 
to  be  necessary  for  the  better  separation  of  the  products,  especially  of  the  slags  from 
the  lead  iMith. 

In  a  short  time  the  workmen  resume  their  rakes,  and  turn  over  the  slags  along  with 
the  ore.  Three  hours  after  the  commencement,  a  little  more  fuel  is  put  into  the  grate, 
merely  to  keep  up  a  moderate  heat  of  the  furnace  during  the  paddling.  After  three 
hours  and  ten  minutes,  the  grate  being  charged  with  fuel  for  the  third  fire,  the  register 
is  completely  opened,  the  doors  are  all  shut,  and  the  fUmace  is  left  in  this  state  for 
three  quarters  of  an  hour.  In  nearly  four  hours  from  the  commencement,  all  the 
doors  being  opened,  the  assistant  levels  the  surfaces  with  his  rake,  in  order  to  favour 
the  descent  of  any  drops  of  lead ;  and  then  spreads  the  slags,  which  are  pushed  back 
towards  him  by  the  smelter.  The  latter  now  throws  in  a  fresh  quantity  of  lime,  with 
the  view  not  merely  of  covering  the  lead  bath  and  preventing  its  oxidation,  but  of 
rendering  the  slags  less  fluid. 

Ten  minutes  after  the  third  fire  is  completed,  the  smelter  puts  a  new  charge  of  fuel 
on  the  grate,  and  shuts  the  doors  of  the  furnace  to  give  it  the  fourth  fire.  In  four  hours 
and  forty  minutes  from  the  commencement,  this  fire  being  finished,  the  doors  are 
opened,  the  smelter  pierces  the  tap-hole  to  discharge  the  lead  into  the  outer  basin,  and 
throws  some  quicklime  upon  the  slags  in  the  inner  basin.  He  then  pushes  the  slags 
thus  dried  up  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  hearth,  and  his  assistant  rakes  them  out  by 
the  back  doors. 

The  whole  operation  of  a  smelting  shift  takes  about  four  hours  and  a  half,  or  at  most 
five  hours,  in  which  four  periods  may  l>e  distinguished. 

1.  The  first  fire  for  roasting  the  ores  requires  very  moderate  firing,  and  lasts  two 
hours. 

2.  The  second  fire,  or  smelting,  requires  a  higher  heat,  with  shut  doors ;  St  the  end 
the  slags  are  dried  up  with  lime,  and  the  furnace  is  also  allowed  to  cool  m  little. 
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3,  4.  The  last  two  periods,  or  the  third  and  fourth  fi-es,  are  likewise  two  smeltings  or 
foundings,  and  differ  from  the  first  only  in  requiring  a  higher  temperature.  The  htat 
is  greatest  in  the  last.  'J'he  form  and  dimensions  of  the  furnace  arc  calculated  to  cause 
a  uniform  distribution  of  heat  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  hearth.  Sometimes 
billets  of  green  wood  are  plunged  into  the  metallic  lead  of  the  outer  basin,  causing  an 
ebullition  which  favours  the  separation  of  the  slags,  and  consequently  the  production 
of  a  purer  lead ;  but  no  more  metallic  metal  is  obtained. 

Ten  cwts.  of  coal  are  consumed  at  Holywell  in  smelting  one  ton  of  the  lead -ore  schlich 
or  sludge ;  but  at  Grassington,  near  Skipton  in  Yorkshire,  with  a  simihir  furnace  worked 
with  a  slower  heat,  the  operation  taking  from  seven  hours  to  seven  hours  and  a  half, 
instead  of  five,  only  7  J  cwt.  of  coal  are  consumed.  But  here  the  ores  are  less  refractory, 
have  the  benefit  of  fluor  spar  as 
a  flux,  and  are  more  exhausted 
of  their  metal,  being  smelted  upon 
a  less  sloping  hearth. 

The  ore-hearth — This  furnace, 
called  by  the  French  foumeau 
^osaais,  is  from  22  to  24  inches 
in  height  and  I  foot  by  1^  in 
area  inside;  but  its  horizontal 
section,  always  rectangular,  va- 
ries much  in  its  dimensions  at 
different  levels,  as  shown  in  Jig. 
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Treatment  of  lead  ores  hy  the  Scotch  furnace  or  ore-hearth,  — This  furnace  is  generally 
employed  in  the  counties  of  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  Durham,  for  the 
smelting  of  lead  ores,  which  were  formerly  carried  to  them  without  any  preparation, 
but  they  are  now  often  exposed  to  a  preliminary  calcination.  The  roasted  ore  yields 
in  the  Scotch  furnace  a  more  considerable  product  than  the  crude  ore,  because  it 
forms  in  the  furnace  a  more  porous  mass,  and  at  the  same  time  it  works  drier,  to  use 
the  founder's  expression ;  that  is,  it  allows  the  stream  of  air  impelled  by  the  blast 
to  diffuse  itself  more  completely  across  the  matters  contained  in  the  furnace. 

In  proceeding  to  smelt  by  means  of  an  ore-hearth,  two  workmen  are  required  to  be 
in  attendance  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  each  smelting  shift,  the  duration  of 
which  is  from  12  to  15  hours.  The  first  step  in  commencing  a  smeltmg  shift  is  to  fill 
up  the  hearth-bottom,  and  space  below  the  workstone  with  peafs,  placing  one  already 
kindled  before  the  nozzle  of  the  bellows.  The  powerful  blast  very  soon  sets  the 
whole  in  a  bluze,  and  by  the  addition  of  small  quantities  of  coal  at  intervals,  a  body  of 
fire  is  obtained,  filling  the  hearth.  Roasted  ore  is  now  put  upon  the  surface  of  the 
fire,  between  the  forcstone  and  pipcstone,  which  immediately  becomes  heated  red  hot 
and  reduced ;  the  lead  from  it  sinking  down  and  collecting  in  the  hearth  bottom. 
Other  portions  of  ore  of  10  or  12  lbs.  each  are  introduced  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
contents  of  the  hearth  are  stirred  and  kept  open,  being  occasionally  drawn  out  and 
examined  upon  the  workstone,  until  the  hearth  bottom  becomes  full  of  lead.  The 
hearth  may  now  be  considered  in  its  regular  working  state,  having  a  mass  of  heated 
fuel,  mixed  with  partly  fused  and  semi-rcduced  ore,  called  Brouze,  floating  upon  a 
stratum  of  melted  lead.  The  smelting  shift  is  then  regularly  proceeded  with  by  the 
two  workmen,  as  follows :  —  The  fire  being  made  up,  a  stratum  of  ore  is  spread  upon 
the  horizontal  surface  of  the  hrauze,  and  the  whole  suffered  to  remain  exposed  to  the 
blast  for  the  spice  of  about  five  minutes.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  one  man  plunges 
a  poker  into  the  fluid  lead,  in  the  hearth  bottom  below  the  brouze,  and  raises  the 
whole  up,  at  different  places,  so  as  to  loosen  and  open  the  bronze,  and  in  doing  so,  to 
pull  a  part  of  it  forwards  upon  the  workstone,  allowing  the  recently  added  ore  to  sink 
down  into  the  body  of  the  hearth.  The  poker  is  now  exchanged  for  a  shovel, 
with  a  head  6  inches  square,  with  which  the  brouze  is  examined  upon  the  workstone, 
and  any  lumps  that  may  have  been  too  much  fused,  broken  to  pieces ;  those  which  are 
so  far  agglutinated  by  the  heat,  as  to  be  quite  hard,  and  further  known  by  their  bright- 
ness, being  picked  out,  and  thrown  aside,  to  be  afterwards  smelted  in  the  slag  hearth. 
They  are  called  "  grey  slags."  A  little  slaked  lime,  in  powder,  is  then  spread  upon 
the  brouze,  which  has  been  drawn  forward  upon  the  workstone,  if  it  exhibit  a  pasty 
appearance ;  and  a  portion  of  coal  is  added  to  the  hearth,  if  necessary,  which  the 
workman  knows  by  experience.  In  the  mean  time,  his  fellow  workman,  or  shoulder 
fellow,  clears  the  openmg,  through  which  the  blast  passes  into  the  hearth,  with  a 
shovel,  and  places  a  peat  immediately  above  it,  which  he  holds  in  its  proper  situation, 
until  it  is  fixed,  by  the  return  of  all  the  brouze,  from  the  workstone  into  the  hearth* 
The  fire  is  made  up  again  into  the  shape  before  described,  a  stratum  oi  fresh  ore 
spread  upon  the  part,  and  the  operation  of  stirring,  breaking  the  lum5^%  '^^^l  >3^% 
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workstone,  and  picking  ont  the  hard  slags  repeated,  after  the  expiration  of  a  few 
minates,  exactly  in  the  same  manner.  At  every  stirring  a  fresh  p€;at  is  put  above 
the  nozzle  of  the  bellows,  which  divides  the  blast,  and  causes  it  to  be  distributed  all 
over  the  hearth ;  and  as  it  burns  away  into  light  ashes,  an  opening  is  left  for  the 
blast  to  issue  freely  into  the  body  of  the  brouze.  The  soft  and  porous  nature  of  dried 
peat  renders  it  very  suitable  for  this  purpose ;  but,  in  some  instances,  where  a 
deficiency  of  peats  has  occurred,  blocks  of  wood  of  the  same  size  have  been  used 
with  little  disadvantage.  As  the  smelting  proceeds,  the  reduced  lead,  filtering  down 
through  all  parts  of  the  brouze  into  the  hearth  bottom,  flows  through  the  channel,  out 
of  which  it  is  laded  into  a  proper  mould,  and  formed  into  pigs. 

The  principal  particulars  to  be  attended  to  in  managing  an  ore-hearth  properly 
during  the  smelting  shift,  are  these :  First  —  It  is  very  important  to  employ  a 
proper  blast,  which  should  be  carefully  regulated,  so  as  to  be  neither  too  weak,  nor 
too  powerful  Too  weak  a  blast  would  not  excite  the  requisite  heat  to  reduce  the  ore, 
and  one  too  powerful  has  the  effect  of  fusing  the  contents  of  the  hearth  into  slags. 
In  this  particular  no  certain  rules  can  be  given ;  for  the  same  blast  is  not  suitable 
for  every  variety  of  ore.  Soft  free-grained  galena,  of  great  specific  gravity,  being 
very  fusible,  and  easily  reduced,  requires  a  moderate  blast ;  while  the  banier  and 
lighter  varieties,  many  of  which  contain  more  or  less  iron,  and  are  often  found  rich 
in  silver,  require  a  blast  considerably  stronger.  In  all  cases,  it  is  most  essential,  that 
the  blast  should  be  no  more  than  sufficient  to  reduce  the  ore,  after  every  other  ne- 
cessary precaution  is  taken  in  working  the  hearth.  Second.  —  The  blast  should  be  as 
much  divided  as  possible,  and  made  to  pass  through  every  part  of  the  brouze.  Third. 
—  The  hearth  should  be  vigorously  stirred,  at  due  intervals,  and  part  of  its  contents 
exposed  upon  the  workstone ;  when  the  partially  fused  lumps  should  be  well  broken  to 
pieces,  as  well  as  those  which  are  further  vitrified,  so  as  to  form  slags,  carefully  picked 
out  This  breaking  to  pieces,  and  exposure  of  the  hottest  part  of  the  brouze  upon 
the  workstone,  has  a  most  beneficial  effect  in  promoting  its  reduction  into  lead  ;  for 
the  atmospheric  air  immediately  acts  upon  it,  and^  in  that  heated  state,  the  sulphur 
is  readily  consumed,  or  converted  into  sulphurous  acid,  leaving  the  lead  in  its  metallic 
state ;  hence  it  is  that  the  reduced  lead  always  flows  most  abundantly  out  of  the  hearth 
immediately  after  the  return  of  the  bronze,  which  has  been  spread  out  and  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere.  Fourth. — The  quantity  of  lime  used  should  be  no  more  than  is  just 
necessary  to  thicken  the  brouze  sufficiently ;  as  it  does  not  in  the  least  contribute  to 
reduce  the  ore  by  any  chemical  effect :  its  use  is  merely  to  render  the  brouze  less 
pasty,  if,  from  the  heat  being  too  great,  or  from  the  nature  of  the  ore,  it  has  a  dis- 
position to  become  very  soft.  Fifth. —  Coal  should  be  also  supplied  judiciously  ;  too 
much  unnecessarily  increasing  the  bulk  of  the  brouze,  and  causing  the  hearth  to  get 
too  full. 

When  the  ore  is  of  a  description  to  smelt  readily,  and  the  hearth  is  well  managed  in 
every  particular,  it  works  with  but  a  small  quantity  of  brouze,  which  feels  dry  when 
stirred,  and  is  easily  kept  open  and  permeable  to  the  blast  The  reduction  proceeds 
rapidly  with  a  moderate  degree  of  heat,  and  the  slags  produced  are  inconsiderable ;  but, 
if  in  this  state,  the  stirring  of  the  brouze  and  exposure  upon  the  workstone  are  discon- 
tinued, or  practised  at  longer  intervals,  the  hearth  quickly  gets  too  hot,  and  imme- 
diately begins  to  agglutinate  together;  rendering  evident  the  necessity  of  these 
operations  to  the  successful  management  of  the  process.  It  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  these  effects  take  place,  when  it  is  considered,  that  in  smelting  by  means 
of  the  ore-hearth,  it  is  the  oxygen  of  the  blast  and  of  the  atmosphere  which  principally 
accomplishes  the  reduction ;  and  the  point  to  be  chiefly  attended  to  consists  in  exposing 
the  ore  to  its  action,  at  the  proper  temperature,  and  under  the  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances. The  importance  of  having  the  ore  free  from  impurities  is  also  evident ; 
for  the  stony  or  earthy  matter  it  contains  impedes  the  smelting  process,  and  in- 
creases the  quantity  of  slags.  A  very  slight  difference  of  composition  of  perfectly 
dressed  ore  may  readily  be  understood  to  aflect  its  reducibility ;  and  hence  it  is,  that 
ore  from  different  veins,  or  the  same  vein  in  different  strata,  as  before  observed,  is 
frequently  found  to  work  very  differently  when  smelted  singly  in  the  hearth.  It 
happens,  therefore,  that  with  the  best  workmen,  some  varieties  of  ore  require  more 
coal  and  lime,  and  a  greater  degree  of  heat  than  others ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  forestone  is  made  movable,  so  as  either  to  answer  for  ore  which  works  with  a 
large  or  a  small  quantity  of  brouze. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  duration  of  a  smelting  shift  is  from  12  to  15  hours,  at  the 
end  of  which  time,  with  every  precaution,  the  hearth  is  apt  to  become  too  hot,  and  it 
is  necessary  to  stop  for  some  time,  in  order  that  it  may  cool.  At  mills  where  the 
smelting  shift  is  12  hours,  the  hearths  usually  go  on  12  hours,  and  are  suspended  5  ; 
four  and  a  half  or  five  bings*  of  ore  (36  to  40  cwt)  are  smelted  during  a  shift,  and  th« 
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two  men  who  manage  the  hearth  work  each  four  shifts  per  week  ;  terminating  their 
week's  work  at  3  o'clock  on  Wednesday  afternoon.  They  are  succeeded  by  two  other 
workman,  who  also  work  four  12-hour  shifts;  the  last  of  which  they  finish  at  4  o'clock 
on  Saturday.  In  these  eight  shifts,  from  36  to  40  bings  of  ore  are  smelted,  which, 
when  of  good  quality,  produce  from  9  to  10  fodders*  of  lead.  At  other  mills  where 
the  shift  is  14  or  15  hours,  the  furnace  is  kindled  at  4  o^clock  in  the  morning,  and 
worked  until  6  or  7  in  the  eveuing  each  day,  six  days  in  the  week;  during  this  shift, 
5  or  5^  bings  of  ore  are  smelted,  and  two  men  at  one  hearth,  in  the  early  part  of  each 
week,  work  three  such  shifts,  producing  about  4  fodders  of  lead  —  two  other  men 
work  each  3  shifts  in  the  latter  part  of  the  week,  making  the  total  quantity  smelted 
per  week,  in  one  hearth,  from  30  to  33  bings. 

Hearth-ends  and  Smelter's  fume.  —  In  the  operation  of  smelting,  as  already  de- 
scribed, it  happens  that  particles  of  unreduced  and  semi-reduced  ore  are  continually 
expelled  from  the  hearth,  partly  by  the  force  of  the  blast,  but  principally  by  the 
decrepitation  of  the  ore  on  the  application  of  heat.  This  ore  is  mixed  with  a  portion 
of  the  fuel  and  lime  made  use  of  in  smelting,  all  of  which  are  deposited  upon  the  top 
of  the  smelting  hearth,  and  are  called  hearth-ends.  It  is  customary  to  remove  the 
hearth-ends  from  time  to  time,  and  deposit  them  in  a  convenient  place  until  the  end 
of  the  year,  or  some  shorter  period,  when  they  are  washed  to  get  rid  of  the  earthy 
matter  they  may  contain,  and  the  metallic  portion  is  roasted  at  a  strong  heat,  until  it 
begins  to  soften  and  cohere  into  lumps,  and  afterwards  smelted  in  the  ore-hearth, 
exactly  in  the  same  way  as  ore  undergoing  that  operation  for  the  first  time,  as  already 
described. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  what  quantity  of  hearth-ends  are  produced  by  the  smelting  of 
a  given  quantity  of  ore,  bbt  in  one  instance  the  hearth-ends  produced  in  smelting  9751 
bings,  on  being  roasted  and  reduced  in  the  ore -hearth,  yielded  of  common  lead  315  cwt., 
and  the  grey  slags  separated  in  this  process  gave,  by  treatment  in  the  slag-hearth,  47 
cwt.  of  slag  lead ;  making  the  total  quantity  of  lead  362  cwt,  which  is  at  the  rate  of 
3  cwt  2  qrs.  23  lbs.  from  the  smelting  of  100  bings  of  ore. 

Slag  hearth.  —  The  various  slags  obtained  from  the  different  operations  of  lead 
smelling  are  divided  into  two  classes.  Those  which  do  not  contain  a  sufficient  amount 
of  metal  to  pay  for  further  treatment  are  thrown  away  as  useless,  whilst  those  in  which 
the  percentage  of  lead  is  sufficiently  large  arc  treated  by  the  slag-hearth. 

Figs.  1083,  1084  represent  a  slag-hearth,  the  fuurneau  a  manche  (elbow  furnace)  of 
the  French,  and  the  krvmmofen  (crooked  furnace)  of  the  Germans ;  such  as  is  used 
at  Alston  Moor,  in  Cumberland,  for  the  reduction  of  the  lead-slag.  It  reseinbles  the 
Scotch  furnace.  The  shaft  is  a  parallelopiped,  whose  base  is  26  inches  by  24  inches  in 
area  inside,  and  whose  height  is  3  feet ;  the  sole-plate  a,  of  cast  iron,  slopes  slightly 
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down  to  the  basin  of  reception  or  the  fore -hearth  b.  Upon  both  of  the  long  sides  of  the 
soie-plate  there  are  cast  iron  beams,  called  bearers,  c  c,  of  great  strength,  which  sup- 
port the  side  wails  built  of  a  coarse  grained  sandstone,  as  well  as  the  cast  iron  plate  d 
(  fore-stone),  which  forms  the  front  of  the  shaft.  This  stands  7  inches  off  from  the  sole- 
plate,  leaving  an  empty  space  between  them.  The  back  side  is  made  of  cast  iron« 
from  the  sole-plate  to  the  horizontal  tuytire  in  its  middle ;  but  above  this  point  it  is 
made  of  sandstone.  The  tuyere  is  from  1 J  to  2  inches  in  diameter.  In  front  of  the 
fore-hearth  6,  a  cistern  e  is  placed,  through  which  water  continually  flows,  so  that  the 
slagrg  which  spontaneously  overflow  the  fore-hearth  may  become  inflated  and  divided, 
whereby  the  lead  disseminated  through  them  may  be  readily  separated  by  washing. 
The  lead  itself  flows  from  the  fore-hearth  6,  through  an  orifice,  into  an  iron  pot/, 
which  is  kept  over  a  fire.  The  metal  obtained  from  this  slag-hearth  is  much  less 
pure  than  that  extracted  directly  from  the  ore. 

The  whole  bottom  of  the  furnace  is  filled  to  a  height  of  17  inches,  that  is,  to 
within  2  or  3  inches  of  the  tuytire,  with  the  rubbish  of  coke  reduced  to  coarse  powder 
and  beat  strongly  down.  At  each  smelting  shifty  this  bed  must  be  made  anew,  and  the 
interior  of  the  furnace  above  the  tuy^Te  repaired,  with  the  exception  of  the  front,  con- 
sistine  of  cast  iron.  In  advance  of  the  furnace  there  is  a  basin  of  reception,  which  is 
alto  filled  with  coke  rubbish.    Farther  off  is  the  pit,  full  of  water,  replenished  by  a  cold 
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Dream,  which  inecMantly  rnni  in  throagfa  a  pipe.  The  tcoriic,  ia  flowing  ont  of  tbs 
furnace,  pus  over  the  coke  bed  in  the  buin  of  reception,  and  then  fall  into  the  water, 
whoM  coolneu  makes  Ihem  Bj  into  Bmall  pieces,  alter  which  tbey  are  eaiilj  washed, 
10  B«  b)  separate  Ihe  lead  ihal  maj  be  entangled  among  lliem. 

These  fomacei  are  urgodaometimei  by  faai  orbj  wajden  bello»«,Jf5.  1085.  Rat  at 
tlie  smelliDg  works  of  Lea, 
near  Maliock,  the  blowing- 
machine  cocaists  of  two  cBska. 
which  more  npon  horiionlal 
axes.  Each  of  these  casks  is 
divided  into  tuo  equal  parts 
bf  a  fixed  plane  that  passi'S 
through  its  aiis,  and  ia  filled 
with  water  to  a  certain  hei^'ht. 
The  water  of  one  side  commu- 
nicates with  that  of  the  other 
by  an  opening  in  the  lower 
pan  of  the  diTision.  Each 
cask  possesses  a  movement  of 
Mcillatinn,  produced  "by  a  rod  attached  to  a  crankof  abncltet-wheel.  At  each  denii- 
oacillation,  one  of  the  compartioenta.  being  in  commuo  Leal  ion  with  the  eilernal  air, 
ia  Cited;  whilst  ibe  other,  on  the  contrary,  cammunicalCB  with  the  nozilc,  and  auppliea 
winil  to  the  famace. 

Tnatead  of  being  blown  by  a  cold  blast,  these  furnaces  are  somelimes  supplied  with 
heated  air.  Wlien  smelting  with  cold  air,  it  is  often  fonnd  diSicnll  to  proportion  the 
quantity  of  slag  or  other  substance  operated  on,  so  as  to  preserve  the  nose  or  cine  of 
wag  which  forms  at  the  end  of  the  tnyJre  from  growing  too  long,  to  the  prejudice  of 
Ihe  operation.  When  the  substance  operated  on  is  poor  for  melal,  and  very  refractory, 
it  frequently  hnppens  that  the  smelter  is  obliged  to  break  the  nose,  or  inlrodnce  some 
very  fusible  sabstance  in  order  lo  melt  it  off.  By  the  introduction  of  hot  uir  this  io. 
convenience  is  removed,  sioee  by  increasing  or  lowering  the  temperature  of  the  blast, 
the  nose  may  be  allowed  to  lengthen  or  shorten,  according  as  the  nature  of  the  slags 
may  require.  The  temperature  fonnd  to  answer  best  is  from  25(fi  to  .lOO"  Fahr, : 
since  when  it  is  heated  to  from  500"  to  600°,  it  is  found  impossible  to  form  a  nose  of 
aufllcient  length  to  convey  the  blast  to  tlie  front  of  the  hearth,  and  therefore  the 
back,  which  is  expensive  to  rebuild,  is  quickly  destroyed. 

The  advantage  lo  be  derived  from  the  use  of  the  hot  blast  will  be  evident,  from  the 
reanlt  of  two  esperimenis  which  were  tried  some  years  since. 

Twenty-eight  tons  of  slag  smelted  with  cold  blast  consumed  392  cubic  feet  of  air 
per  minute. 

I^bonr  cost   -        -        -        ■         -        -        ■        £3    76 
Coke,  7  tons,  at  2H.  a,l. 8  116 

Total        £11   19     2 

Thirty-five  tons  of  similar  slag  smelted  with  hot  blast  consumed  300  cubic  feet  of 
air  per  minute. 

Labour  cost    -        -        -        -        -        -        -        £,178 

Coke,  5  tons,  17  cwt..  at  24i.  6</.       •         -         •  7     3     4 

Turf  for  heating  air,  11  loads.  If.  Sil        -        -  0  18    4 

Tola!        fU    9    4 
From  which  it  "Kill  bo  seen  thai,  with  one-quarter  part  less  air,  a  quarter  part  more 
slag  was  melted  per  week,  and  a  saving  of  expense  nf  nearly  Ifli.  effened. 

The  loss  of  lead  experienced  in  smelting  by  the  sing  hearth,  is,  however,  very  great, 
even  under  the  most  favourable  circnmstauceSi  and  h  has.  consequently,  of  later  yeors 
been  gradually  superseded  by  the  Caslilian  flirnace,  which  will  be  shortly  described. 
Many  large  and  well-conducted  establishments  still  however  continue  to  employ  the 
flog  hearth,  and  when  well  eonstrucled  and  skilfully  managed,  the  loss  arising  from 
volatilisation  may  be  considerably  reduced. 

CailHian    furvact.  —  Within    the    last     few     years    a   blast   furnace    has    been 

introduced  into  the  lead  works  of  this  country,  which  possesses  great  odvantages  over 

■""■'    other  description  of  apparatus  which  lias    been    hillierto   employed   for    the 

""It  of  lead  ores  of  low  produce.     This  apparatua,  although  first  employed  in 

•s  invented  by  an  Eoglishman  (Mr.  W.  Goundry),  who  wm  employed  in  the 

«  of  rich  sings  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cnrthagena. 

■  famace  is  circular,  tisually  about  S  feet  4  inches,  or  S  feel  6  inchei  ia 


introduced 

^^pon  oi 
V*  fun 
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diameter,  and  is  constracted  of  the  best  fire-bricks,  so  moulded  as  to  fit  together,  and 
allow  all  the  joints  to  follow  the  radii  of  the  circle  described  by  the  brick  work.  Its 
usoal  height  is  8  feet  6  inches,  and  the  thickness  of  the  masonry  invariably  9  inches. 
In  this  arrangement  the  breast  is  formed  by  a  semi-circalar  plate  of  cast-iron, 
furnished  with  a  lip  for  running  off  the  slag,  and  has  a  longitudmal  slot,  in  which  is 
placed  the  tapping-hole. 

On  the  top  of  this  cylinder  of  brickwork  a  box-shaped  covering  of  masonry  is 
supported  by  a  cast-iron  framing,  resting  on  four  pillars,  and  in  this  is  placed  the 
door  for  feeding  the  furnace,  and  the  outlet  by  which  the  various  products  of 
combustion  escape  to  the  flues.  The  lower  part  of  this  hood  is  fitted  closely  to  the 
body  of  the  furnace,  whilst  its  top  is  closed  by  an  arch  of  4  J  inch  brickwork  laid  in 
fire-clay.  The  bottom  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  coke-dust  and  fire-clay,  slightly 
moistened,  and  well  beaten  to  the  height  of  the  top  of  the  breast-pan,  which  stands 
nearly  3  feet  above  the  level  of  the  floor.  Above  the  breast-pan  is  an  arch,  so 
turned  as  to  form  a  sort  of  niche,  18  inches  in  width,  and  rather  more  than  2  feet 
in  height. 

When  the  bottom  has  been  solidly  beaten,  up  to  the  required  height,  it  is  hollowed 
out  so  as  to  form  an  internal  cavity,  communicating  freely  with  the  breast- pan, 
which  is  filled  with  the  same  material  and  subsequently  hollowed  out  to  a  depth 
slightly  below  the  level  of  the  internal  cavity.  The  blast  is  supplied  by  three  water 
tuyeres,  3  inches  in  diameter  at  the  smaller  end,  5^  inches  at  the  larger,  and  10 
inches  in  length.  Into  these  the  nozzles  are  introduced,  by  which  a  current  of  air  is 
Fupplied  by  means  of  a  fan  or  ventilator,  making  about  800  revolutions  per  minute. 
The  blast  may  be  conveniently  conducted  to  the  nozzles  through  brick  channels  formed 
beneath  the  floor  of  the  smelting  house. 

The  ores  treated  in  this  furnace  ought  never  to  contain  more  than  30  per  cent  of 
metal,  and  when  richer,  must  be  reduced  to  about  this  tenure  by  the  addition  of  sings 
and  other  fluxes.  In  charging  this  apparatus,  the  coke  and  ore  are  supplied  stratum 
super  stratum,  and  care  must  be  taken  so  to  dispose  the  coke  as  not  to  heat  too 
violently  the  brickwork  of  the  furnaces.  In  order  to  allow  the  slags  which  arc  pro- 
duced to  escape  freely  into  the  breast- pan,  a  brick  is  left  out  of  the  front  of  the 
furnace  at  the  height  of  the  fore-hearth,  which,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
cooling  of  the  scoriae,  is  kept  covered  by  a  layer  of  coke-dust  or  cinders.  From  the 
breast-pan  the  slags  flow  constantly  off  over  a  spout  into  cast-iron  waggons,  where 
they  consolidate  into  masses,  having  the  form  of  truncated  pyramids,  of  which  the 
larger  base  is  about  2  feet  square.  As  soon  as  a  sufficient  amount  of  lead  is 
accumulated  in  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  it  is  let  off  into  a  lateral  lead-pot,  by 
removing  the  clay-stopper  of  the  tap-hole  situated  in  the  slot  of  the  breast-pan,  and 
after  being  properly  skimmed  it  is  laded  into  moulds.  When  in  addition  to  lead  the 
ore  treated  likewise  contains  a  certain  portion  of  copper,  this  metal  will  be  found  in 
the  form  of  a  matt  floating  on  the  sarfkce  of  the  leaden  bath.  This,  when  sufficiently 
solidified,  is  removed,  and  after  being  roasted  is  operated  on  for  the  copper  it  contains. 

The  waggons  in  which  the  liquid  slag  runs  off,  are  frequently  made  to  traverse 
small  railways,  by  which,  when  one  mass  has  been  removed,  its  place  may  readily  be 
supplied  by  an  empty  waggon.  When  nearly  cold  the  casings  of  the  waggons  are 
turned  over  and  the  blocks  of  slag  easily  made  to  drop  out  In  addition  to  the  facility 
for  transport  obtained  in  this  way,  one  of  the  great  advantages  obtained  by  this 
method  of  manipulation  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  should  the  furnaces  at  any 
time  run  lead  or  matt,  without  its  being  detected  by  the  smelter,  the  whole  of  it  will 
be  collected  at  the  bottom  of  the  block,  from  which,  when  cold,  it  may  be  readily 
detached. 

In  working  these  furnaces,  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  flame  from  appearing 
at  the  tunnel-head,  since,  provided  the  slags  are  sufficiently  liquid,  the  cooler  the 
apparatus  is  kept  the  less  will  be  the  loss  of  metal  through  volatilisation.  In  addition 
to  the  greatest  attention  being  paid  to  the  working  of  the  furnace,  it  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  best  results,  that  all  establishments  in  which  this  apparatus  is 
employed  should  be  provided  with  long  and  capacious  flues,  in  which  the  condensation 
of  the  fumes  takes  place,  previous  to  arriving  at  the  chimnev-shaft  These  flues 
should  be  built  at  least  three  feet  in  width,  and  six  feet  in  height,  so  as  readily  to 
admit  of  being  cleaned,  and  are  often  made  of  several  thousand  yards  in  length.  The 
value  of  the  fumes,  so  condensed,  amoimts  to  many  hundreds,  and  in.  some  instances 
thousands  per  annum. 

In  order  to  be  advantageously  worked  in  these  furnaces,  the  ores  should  be  first 

roasted,  and  subsequently  agglomerated  into  masses,  which,  after  being  broken  into 

fragments,  of  about  the  size  of  the  fist,  and  mixed  with  the  various  fluxes,  are  charged 

as  before  described. 

In  in  establishment  in  which  the  average  assay  produce  of  the  roasted  ore  for  lead 
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U  43]llu,  (be  fOTDSCC  jiield  ia  SSlJlbi,  and  the  weight  of  coke  employed  to  effect 
the  reduction  32  per  cent.  oT  (be  roasted  ore  operWed  on.  The  mixtDre  charged  ioto 
tbe  niroacc,  io  this  initance,  is  compoBed  of  100  parts  of  roasted  ore.  42  part*  of  slags 
from  a  prciious  operation,  s  parts  of  scrap  iroD,  and  7  parts  of  limeEtone.  Each 
furnace  works  off  about  seiea  tnas  of  roasted  ore  in  the  coane  of  !4  boors  ;  the 
weight  of  slags  ruD  off  is  about  double  that  of  the  lead  obtained,  aod  the  matt  removed 
from  the  surface  of  tbe  pao  is  nearly  S  per  cent,  of  the  lead  produced.  The  ores 
treated  in  Ibis  establishment  consist  of  galena,  much  mixed  with  spalhose  iron,  nnd 
■re  therefore  Bomewbal  refrsetory.  A  flimace  of  this  kind  requires  for  its  coDstructioo 
■bout  1000  segmental  fire-bricks,  and  the  same  number  of  ordinary  fire-bricks  of 
secoad  r^ualily. 

10S6  1087 
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Figs,  1086, 1087, 1088,  and  1089  represent  respectively  a  vertical  section,  an  elevation^ 
a  ground  plan,  and  an  horizontal  section  of  a  Castilian  furnace.  I'he  aect'ion  Jig.  1089 
is  on  the  line  x  Y,Jig,  1087.  A  is  the  body  of  the  furnace,  B,  the  bottom  composed  of 
a  mixture  of  coke-dust  and  fire-clay  ;  c  c  c,  the  tuyeres  ;  d,  the  rectangular  covering  of 
masonry  ;  e  s  e  £,  cast  iron  pillars ;  F,  the  breast-pan ;  o,  slot  for  tapping  hole ;  b,  lip 
of  breast-pan;  i,  feeding  door;  K,  fiue-hole;  p,  q,  ground  line. 

Figa.  1090,  1091  are  the  slag- waggons,  A  being  a  movable  case  without  a  bottom, 
and  B  a  strong  cast-iron  plate  running  on  four  wheels. 

1090 


The  desnlphuration  of  the  ores  to  be  treated  in  these  furnaces  may  be  effected  either 
by  the  aid  of  an  ordinary  reverberatory  roasting  furnace,  or  in  heaps,  or  properly 
constructed  kilns. 

The  kilns  best  adapted  for  this  purpose  consist  of  rectangular  chambers,  having  an 
arched  roof,  and  provided  with  proper  flues  for  the  escape  of  the  evolved  gases,  as 
well  as  a  wide  door  for  charging  and  withdrawing  the  ore  to  be  operated  on. 

Each  of  these  chambers  is  capable  of  containing  from  25  to  30  tons  of  ore,  and 
in  order  to  charge  it  a  layer  of  faggots  and  split  wood  is  laid  on  the  floor,  and  this, 
afler  having  been  covered  by  a  layer  of  ore  about  two  feet  in  thickness,  is  ignited, 
care  being  at  the  same  time  taken  to  close,  by  means  of  loose  brick-work,  the  open- 
ing of  the  door  to  the  same  height  When  this  first  layer  has  become  sufficiently 
ignited,  a  fresh  stratum  of  ore,  mixed  with  a  little  coal  or  charcoal,  is  thrown  upon  it, 
and  when  this  layer  has  in  its  turn  become  sufficiently  heated,  more  ore  is  thrown 
on.  In  this  way  more  ore  is  from  time  to  time  added,  until  the  kiln  has  become  full, 
when  the  orifice  of  the  doorway  is  closed  by  an  iron  plate,  and  the  operation  proceeds 
regularly  and  without  further  trouble  until  the  greater  portion  has  become  eliminated. 

This  usually  happens  at  the  expiration  of  about  four  weeks  from  the  time  of  first 
Ignition,  and  the  brick-work  fh>nt  is  then  removed,  and  the  ores  broken  out,  and  after 
being  mixed  with  proper  fluxes,  passed  through  the  blast  furnace. 

The  proportion  of  wood  necessary  for  the  roasting  of  a  ton  of  ore  by  this  means 
must  necessarily  depend  on  the  composition  of  the  minerals  operated  on  ;  but  with  ores 
of  the  description  above-mentioned,  and  in  a  neighbourhood  where  wood  is  moderately 
cheap,  the  desnlphuration  may  be  efl^<^ted  at  a  cost  of  about  5«.  per  ton. 

Calcining. —  The  lead  obtained  by  the  various  processes  above  described  generally 
contains  a  sufficient  amount  of  silver  to  render  its  extraction  of  much  importance ; 
but,  in  addition  to  this,  it  is  not  unfrequently  associated  with  antimony,  tin,  copper,  and 
various  other  impurities,  which  require  to  be  removed  before  the  separation  of  the 
silver  can  be  effected. 

This  operation  consists  in  fusing  the  hard  lead  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  of  peculiar 
construction,  and  allowing  it  to  remain,  when  in  a  melted  state,  exposed  to  the  oxi- 
dising influences  of  the  gases  passing  through  the  apparatus.  By  this  treatment  the 
antimony,  copper,  and  other  impurities  become  oxidised,  and  on  rising  to  the  surface 
of  the  metallic  bath  are  skimmed  off,  and  removed  with  an  iron  rake.  The  hearth  of 
the  furnace  in  which  this  operation  is  conducted  consists  of  a  large  cast-iron  pan, 
which  may  be  10  feet  in  length,  5  feet  6  inches  in  width,  and  10  inches  in  depth.  The 
fire-place,  which  is  I  foot  8  inches  in  width,  has  a  length  equal  to  the  width  of  the 
pan,  and  is  separated  from  it  by  a  fire-bridge  2  feet  in  width.  The  height  of  the  arch 
at  the  bridge  end  is  1  foot  4  inches  above  the  edge  of  the  pan,  whilst  at  the  outer 
extremity  it  is  only  about  8  inches. 

The  lead  to  be  introduced  into  the  pan  is  first  fused  in  a  large  iron  pot  fixed  in 
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brick- work  at  the  side  of  the  furnace,  and  subseqaently  laded  into  it  through  an  iroo 
gutter  adapted  for  that  purpose.  The  length  of  time  necessary  for  the  panfication  oi 
hard  lead  obviously  depends  on  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  imparities  which  it 
contains ;  and,  consequently,  some  varieties  will  be  sufficiently  improved  at  the  ez« 
piration  of  twelve  hours,  whilst  in  other  instances  it  is  necessary  to  continue  the 
operation  during  three  or  four  weeks.  The  charge  of  hard  lead  varies  from  eight  to 
eleven  tons. 

When  the  metal  is  thought  to  be  in  a  fit  state  for  tapping,  a  small  portion  taken  out 
with  a  ladle,  and  poured  into  a  mould  used  for  this  purpose  is  found  on  cooling  to 
assume  at  the  surface  a  peculiar  crystalline  appearance,  which  when  once  seen  is 
readily  again  recognised.  As  soon  as  this  appearance  presents  itself  an  iron  plog  is 
withdrawn  from  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  and  the  lead  run  off  into  an  iron  pan,  from 
which  it  is  subsequently  laded  into  moulds. 

The  items  of  cost  attending  the  calcination  of  one  ton  of  hard  Spanish  lead  in  the 
north  of  England  are  about  as  follows  :  — 


Wages 

Coals,  2*7  cwt 
Repairs,  &c. 


s, 

1 
0 
0 


d. 
11-2 
4-7 
0-5 


2     4*4 

The  construction  of  a  furnace  of  this  description  requires  5000  common  bricks, 
3,500  fire-bricks,  and  2  tons  of  fire  clay. 
Figs.  1092  and  1093  represent  an  elevation  and  vertical  section  of  the  calcining 

1092 


a 


B 


E 
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furnace,    a  is  the  fire-place ;  b,  ash-pit;  c,  fire-bridge ;  d,  cast  iron  pan  ;  e,  flue  j  f  f  f, 
channels  for  allowing  the  escape  of  moisture ;  o,  one  of  the  working  doors  :  h,  spout  for 

running  off  calcined  metal.  Fig.  1094  re- 
presents the  pan  removed  from  the  masonry, 
and  shows  a  groove  in  the  lip  for  the  inrro> 
duction  of  a  sheet  iron  dam,  tightened  with 
moistened  bone-ash  for  keeping  in  the  fused 
metal. 

In  the  more  modern  furnaces  of  this  de- 
scription, the  comers  are  usually  rounded 
to  prevent  breakage  from  expansion,  whilst 
the  tapping  is  effected  by  means  of  a  hole 
through  the  bottom  near  one  of  the  sides. 
ii=ni  i|  r-tr-  -I     This,  when  closed,  is  stopped  by  means  of 

i{l_}fn  &n  ii^ii  plug  ^^P^  i°  i^  place  by  a  weighted 

lever. 
Concentration  of  Oie  silver.  —  This  process  is  founded  on  the  circumstance  first 
noticed  in  the  year  1829,  by  the  late  H.  Ij.  Pattinson  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  that 
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when  iMd  containing  silTcr  ia  melted  in  a  suilable  veuel,  anprvarda  ■low)]'  allowed 
to  cool,  and  at  the  same  time  kepi  eonwantly  itiired,  at  a  certain  temperatare  near  lie 
melting  point  of  lead,  metallic  crjitals  begin  to  form.  These  as  rapidly  aa  they  are 
produced  eink  to  the  bottom,  and  on  being  removed  are  fennd  to  contain  much  leu 
ailTcr  than  the  lead  orijtinally  operated  k^j  jogg 

on.  The  still  fluid  portion,  from  which 
the  crjslala  have  been  remoied,  wil 
at  the  aame  time  be  proportionally  en 
riched. 

This  operalion  i>  conducted  in  a  Be 
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s  beneath.  These 
are  each  capable  of  containing  about 
6  tons  of  calcined  lead  ;  and  qji  com- 
eneing  an  operation  that  qoanlily  of 
metal,  coulainiag  we  will  inppose  20  oz. 
of  niiver  per  ton,  IB  introduced  into  a  pot 
isnyr,J!g.  1095)  about  the  centre  of  the 
Ecrics.  Tbis  when  melted,  is  carefully 
skimmed  with  a  perforated  ladle,  and 
the  Ere  immediately  withdrawn.  The 
cooling  of  the  melal  is  also  ft^nently 
hastened  by  throwing  water  apon  its 
surface,  and  whilst  cooling  it  ii  kept 
constantly  agitated  by  means  of  a  long 
iron  stirrer  or  slice.  Crystals  soon 
begin  to  make  their  appearance,  snd 
these  as  they  accumulate  and  fall  to  the 
bottom  are  removed  by  means  of  a 
large  perforated  ladle,  in  which  Ihey 
are  well  thaken,  and  afterwards  car- 
ried over  lo  the  next  pol  to  the  left  of 
the  workman.  Tbis  operation  goes  on 
Contiuually  nulil  about  4  tons  of  crj's- 
tals  have  been  taken  ont  of  the  pot  F, 
and  have  been  placed  in  pot  If,  at 
-which  time  ibe  pol  r,  may  conlaiu  about 
40  oi.  of  silver  lo  the  Ion,  whilst  that 
in  E,  will  only  yield  10  oz.  The  rich 
lead  in  r,  is  then  laded  into  the  next 
pDt  o.  to  the  right  of  the  workman,  and 
the  Dperai  ion  repeated  in  r,  on  a  fresh 
quantity  of  calcined  lead. 

In  this  way  calcined  lead  is  con- 
stantly Inlrodaccd,  and  the  resniting 
poor  lead  passes  continually  to  the  left 
of  the  workman,  whilst  the  rich  is 
passing  towards  his  right.  Each  pot 
in  sncccssion.  when  filled  with  lead  of 
its  proper  produce  for  silver,  is  in  its 
turn  crystallised,  the  poor  lead  passing 
to  the  left  of  the  workman,  si>d  the 
enriched  lead  lo  his  right.  By  this 
method  of  treatment  it  is  evident  that 
the  crystals  obtained  from  the  pols  to 
the  leh  of  the  workman  must  gradn- 
ally  be  deprived  of  their  silTcr,  whilst 
the  rich  lead  passing  lo  hia  right  be- 
comes continually  richer.  The  final 
result  is,  that  at  one  eud  of  the  series, 
the  poor  lead  contains  very  lilile  silver, 
whilst  at  the  other  an  exceedingly  rich 
allm'  of  lead  and  silver  is  obtained. 

The  poor  lead  obtained  by  this  pro- 
cess ahoold  never  contain  more  than 
13  dwts.  of  silver  per  ton,  whilst  (he  rich  lead  it  fVeqiwntly  concentrated  to 
to  the  ton.    Thb  rich  lead  is  aubteqnentty  cupelled  itt  the  nSwoitiuiiUM. 
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The  ladle  employed  for  the  removal  of  the  crystals,  when  manual  labour  is  mads 
use  of,  is  aboat  1 6  inches  in  diameter,  and  5  inches  in  depth,  but  when  cranes  ai« 
used  much  larger  ladles  are  easily  managed.  A  form  of  crane  has  been  invented 
which  effects  considerable  economy  of  labour  in  this  operation.  When,  daring  the 
operation  of  crystallisation,  the  ladle  becomes  chilled,  it  is  dipped  into  a  small  'vessel 
containing  lead  of  a  higher  temperature  than  that  wliich  is  being  worked,  and  known 
by  the  name  of  a  temper-pot.  The  pot  containing  the  rich  lead  is  generally  called 
the  No.  1  pot  ;  in  some  establishments,  however,  the  last  pot  in  which  the  poor  lead 
is  crystallised  obtains  this  appellation. 

Figs,  1095  and  1096  represent  a  plan  and  elevation  of  a  set  of  Pattinson's  pots, 
arranged  in  the  most  approved  way.  a  is  the  *'  market  pot,"  from  which  the  desil- 
verised  lead  is  laded  out.  b,  c,  d,  b,  f,  g,  u,  and  i,  are  the  working  pots,  whilst  a',  b',  d, 
d',  e',  f',  g',  h',  and  i,  are  their  respective  fireplaces.  The  **  temper-pots  **  aaaa^  are 
employed  for  heating  the  ladles  when  they  have  become  too  much  reduced  in  tern- 
perature. 

The^^«.1097  and  1098,  are  sections  showing  the  manner  of  setting  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  pots  and  flues,    a,  pot }  b,  main  flue;    c,  ash  pit. 

1097 
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The  cost  of  crystallising  one  ton  of  calcined  Spanish  lead,  in  the  establishmi  nt 
quoted  when  treating  of  calcination,  is  as  follows  :  — 

8,  d. 

Wages 9  5-4 

Coals,  4  cwts. 0  8'4 

Repairs 0  25 

Total  10     4-3 

The  erection  of  nine  six-ton  pots  requires  15,000  common  bricks,  lOiOOO  fire-bricks, 
160  feet  of  quarles,  80  fire-clay  blocks,  and  5  tons  of  fire-clay. 

In  some  establishments  ten. ton  pots  are  employed,  and  where  cranes  are  made  use 
of  they  are  found  to  be  advantageous. 

Honing. — The  extraction  of  the  silver  contained  in  the  rich  lead  is  conducted  in  a 
cupel  forming  the  bottom  of  a  rcverbcratory  furnace  ealled  a  refinery. 
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In  this  operation  the  litharge  produced,  instead  of  being  absorbed  by  the  substance 
of  the  cupel,  is  run  off  In  a  fluid  state,  by  means  of  a  depression  called  a  gate. 

The  size  of  the  fire-place  yaries  with  the  other  dimensions  of  the  furnace,  but  is 
usually  nearly  square,  and  in  an  apparatus  of  ordinary  size  may  be  about  2  feet  x  2 
feet  6  inches.  This  is  separated  from  the  bod^  of  the  furnace  by  a  fire-bridge  18 
inches  in  breadth,  so  that  the  flame  and  heated  air  pass  directly  orer  the  surface  of 
the  cupel,  and  from  thence  escape  by  means  of  two  separate  apertures  into  the  main 
flues  of  the  establishment.  The  cupel  or  test  consists  of  an  oval  iron  ring,  about  5 
inches  in  depth,  its  greatest  diameter  being  4  feet,  and  its  lesser  nearly  3  feet  This 
frame,  in  order  to  better  support  the  bottom  of  the  cupel,  is  provided  with  cross-bars 
about  4^  inches  wide,  and  one  half-inch  in  thickness.  In  order  to  make  a  test,  this 
frame  is  beaten  full  of  finely-powdered  bone-ash,  slightly  moistened  with  water,  con- 
taining a  small  quantity  of  pearl-ash  in  solution,  which  has  the  property  of  giving 
consistency  to  the  cupel  when  heated. 

The  centre  of  the  test,  after  the  ring  has  been  well  filled  with  this  mixture,  and 
solidly  beaten  down,  is  scooped  out  with  a  small  trowel,  until  the  sides  are  left  2  inches 
in  thickness  at  top,  and  three  inches  at  the  bottom,  whilst  the  thickness  of  the  sole 
itself  is  about  1  inch. 

At  the  fore  part  or  wide  end  of  the  test  the  thickness  of  the  border  is  increased  to 
six  inches,  and  a  hole  is  then  cut  through  the  bottom,  which  communicates  with  the 
openings  or  gates  by  which  the  fluid  litharge  makes  its  escape. 

The  test,  when  thus  prepared,  is  placed  in  the  refinery  furnace,  of  which  it  forms 
the  bottom,  and  is  wedged  to  its  proper  height  against  an  iron  riug  firmly  built  into  the 
masonry.  When  this  furnace  is  first  lighted,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  the  heat  ver^ 
gradually,  since  if  the  test  were  too  strongly  heated  before  it  became  perfectly  dry,  it 
would  be  liable  to  crack.  As  soon  as  the  test  has  become  thoroughly  dry,  it  is 
heated  to  incipient  redness,  and  is  nearly  filled  with  the  rich  lead  to  be  operated  on, 
which  has  been  previously  fused  in  an  iron  pot  at  the  side  of  the  furnace,  and  beneath 
which  is  a  small  grate  where  a  fire  is  lighted. 

The  melted  lead,  when  first  introduced  into  the  furnace,  becomes  covered  with  a 
greyish  dross,  but  on  further  increasing  the  heat,  the  surface  of  the  bath  uncovers, 
and  ordinary  litharge  begins  to  make  its  appearance. 

The  blast  is  now  turned  on,  and  forces  the  litharge  from  the  back  of  the  test  up  to 
the  breast,  where  it  passes  over  the  gate,  and  falls  through  the  aperture  between 
tlie  bone-ash  and  the  ring  into  a  small  cast-iron  pot  running  on  wheels.  The  air, 
which  is  supplied  by  a  small  ventilator,  not  only  sweeps  the  litharge  from  the  sur- 
face  of  the  lead  towards  the  breast,  but  also  supplies  the  oxygen  necessary  for  its 
formation. 

In  proportion  as  the  surface  of  the  lead  becomes  depressed  by  its  constant  oxidation, 
and  the  continual  removal  of  the  resulting  litharge,  more  metal  is  added  from  the 
melting  pot,  so  as  to  raise  it  to  its  former  level,  and  in  this  manner  the  operation  is 
continued  until  the  lead  in  the  bottom  of  the  test  has  become  so  enriched  as  to  render 
it  necessary  that  it  should  be  tapped.  The  contents  of  the  test  are  now  so  far  reduced 
in  volume  that  the  whole  of  the  silver  contained  in  the  rich  lead  operated  on  remains 
in  combination  with  a  few  hundred  weights  only  of  metal,  and  this  is  removed  by 
carefully  drilling  a  hole  in  the  bone-ash  forming  the  bottom  of  the  test  The  reason 
for  the  removal  of  the  rich  lead,  is  to  prevent  too  large  an  amount  of  silver  from 
being  carried  off  in  the  litharge,  which  is  found  to  be  the  case  when  lead  containing 
a  very  large  amount  of  that  metal  is  operated  on. 

When  the  rich  lead  has  been  thus  removed,  the  tapping  hole  \b  again  closed  by  a 
pellet  of  bone-ash,  and  another  charge  immediately  introduced. 

As  soon  as  the  whole  of  the  rich  lead  has  been  subjected  to  cupellation,  and  has 
become  thus  further  enriched,  the  argentiferous  alloy  is  itself  similarly  treated,  either 
in  a  fresh  test,  or  in  that  employed  for  the  concentration  of  the  rich  lead.  The 
brightening  of  pure  silver  at  the  moment  of  the  separation  of  the  last  traces  of  lead, 
indicates  the  precise  period  at  which  the  operation  should  be  terminated,  and  the  blast 
is  then  turned  off,  and  the  fire  removed  from  the  grate.  The  silver  is  now  allowed 
to  set  and  as  soon  as  it  has  become  hardened,  the  wedges  are  removed  from  beneath 
the  test,  which  is  placed  on  the  floor  of  the  establishment  When  cold,  the  silver 
plate  is  detached  from  the  test,  and  any  adhering  particles  of  bone- ash  removed  by 
the  aid  of  a  wire  brush. 

A  test  furnace  of  ordinary  dimensions  requires  for  its  construction  about  2,000 
common  bricks,  2,000  fire-bricks,  and  1^  tons  of  fire-clay.  A  furnace  of  this  kind 
will  work  off  4  pigs  of  lead  per  hour,  and  consume  4  cwts.  of  coal  per  ton  of  rich 
lead  operated  on. 

The  cost  of  working  a  ton  of  rich  lead  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle,  con* 
taining  on  an  average  400  os.  of  silver  per  ton,  is  as  follows :  — 


i 


Fig:  1099,  1100,  and  1101,  represent  an  elevalioD,  plan,  and  lectinn  of  a  reGnii 
fnrnacci  &,Grep1oGCi  n,  uh-pit ;  c,  fire-bridge  i  d,  test-ring,  sbovn  in   ita  prop 
position  1  B,  fluei ;  p,  point  where  blast  enlen  j  o.  pig-holet. ' 
•  PIf  ■holn  m  uKd  far  iDtndiuini  tbg  l«id  Id  cub  in  vblth  H  I*  not  l*d(d  lots  lk«  tMI  In  ■  lUi 
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Reducing, — The  reduction  to  the  metallic  state  of  the  litharge  from  the  refinenr, 
the  pot  dross,  and  the  mixed  metallic  oxides  from  the  calcining  furnace,  is  effected  m 
a  rererberatorj  apparatus,  somewhat  resembling  a  smelting  furnace,  except  that  its 
dimensions  are  smaller,  and  the  sole,  instead  of  being  lowest  immediately  below  the 
middle  door,  g^dually  slopes  from  the  fire-bridge  to  near  the  flue,  where  there  is  a 
depression  in  which  is  inserted  an  iron  gutter,  which  constantly  remains  open,  and  from 
which  the  reduced  metal  flows  continuously  into  an  iron  pot  placed  by  the  side  of  the 
furnace  for  its  reception,  whence  it  is  subsequently  laded  into  moulds. 

The  litharge,  or  pot  dross,  is  intimately  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  small  coal,  and  is 
charged  on  that  part  of  the  hearth  immediately  before  the  fire-bridge.  To  prevent 
the  fused  oxide  from  attacking  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  and  also  to  provide  a  sort 
of  hollow  filter  for  the  liquid  metal,  the  sole  is  covered  by  a  layer  of  bituminous  coaL 

The  heat  of  the  furnace  quickly  causes  the  ignition  of  this  stratum,  which  is  rapidly 
reduced  to  the  state  of  a  spongy  cinder.  The  reducing  gases  present  in  the  furnace, 
aided  by  the  coal  mixed  with  the  charge  itself,  cause  the  reduction  of  the  oxide,  which, 
assuming  the  metallic  form,  flows  through  the  interstices  of  the  cinder,  and  ultimately 
finding  its  way  into  the  depression  at  the  extremity  of  the  hearth,  flows  through  the 
iron  gutter  into  the  external  cast  iron  pot.  The  surface  of  the  charge  is  frequently, 
during  the  process  of  elaboration,  turned  over  with  an  iron  rake,  for  the  double  pur- 
pose of  exposing  new  surfaces  to  the  action  of  the  furnace,  and  also  to  allow  the 
reduced  lead  to  flow  off  more  readily. 

Fresh  quantities  of  litharge  or  pot-dross,  with  small  coals,  are  from  time  to  time 
thrown  in,  in  proportion  as  that  already  charged  disappears,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
shift,  which  usually  extends  over  12  hours,  the  floor  of  cinder  is  broken  up,  and  after 
being  mixed  with  the  residual  matters  in  the  furnace  is  withdrawn.  A  new  floor  of 
cinders  is  then  introduced,  and  the  operation  commenced  as  before.  A  furnace  of 
this  kind,  having  a  sole  8  feet  in  length  and  7  feet  in  width,  will  afford,  from  litharge, 
about  5^  tons  of  lead  in  24  honra. 

The  dross  from  the  calcining  pan,  when  treated  in  a  furnace  of  this  description, 
should  be  previously  reduced  to  a  state  of  fine  division,  and  intimately  mixed  up  with 
small  coal  and  a  soda-ash.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  calcined  dross  is  treated  in 
the  smelting  furnace.  The  hard  lead  obtained  from  this  substance  is  again  taken  to 
the  calcining  furnace,  for  the  purpose  of  being  softened. 

The  expense  of  reducing  one  ton  of  litharge  may  be  estimated  as  follows :  — 

9.  d. 

Wages 2  6-0 

Coals  (3  cwts.)        -         -         -         -         -         -         -     0  5-2 

Repairs 0  1*6 

Total         -        -        -    8     08 

In  the  establishment  from  which  the  foregoing  data  were  obtained,  the  cost  of  slack, 
delivered  at  the  works,  was  only  2s.  1  \d.  per  ton,  which  is  cheaper  than  fuel  can  be 
obtained  in  the  majority  of  the  lead -mills  of  this  country.  In  North  Wales  the  cost 
of  small  coal  is  generally  about  4^.,  and  at  Bristol  5«.  6^.  per  ton. 
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FiffB.  1 102  and  11 03  represent  a  vertical  section  and  plan  of  a  reducing  furnace.    ▲, 
fire-place ;  b,  ash-pit ;  c,  fire-bridge  j  d,  hearth ;  b,  working  dckOT  \  'i^xxwi  %^qvsX  Vst 
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The  toUl  cost  or  elaborating  one  ton  of  hard  l<«d,  con 
itiii,  in  a  localiij  in  which  fuel  ii  obtained  at  the  low  pric 

Calcining 

Cr)B(allising 

Refiniug  ..-•... 
Ri>dudng — pot  drosa  and  litharge 
Calcined  dross  --..-. 

Slag.         

Hone-ash,  &o.   ...... 

Transporr,  &c. 

MoDagumenl,  taxes,  and  interest  of  pbnl    - 

Totnl   - 
Oa«  hnadred  tons  of  bard  lead  treated  gave :  — 

Soft  lead 

Jlluck  dros»     -..-.. 
Loss 

Total 

On  comparing  the  eipense  of  each  operation,  as  given 
uilh  the  amounts  ilaied  aa  the  cost  of  each  sepanile  pn 
l>i-  widely  diifcrent ;  but  it  umsC  t>e  remi-mbered  thai  (h 
I'kiboriilc'd  are  far  from  being  subjected  to  the  various  tren 
In  order  therefore  to  give  an  idea  of  the  relative  pro 
Ihrdugh  the  several  departments,  I  nmy  stale  that  in  an  e 
ores  are  treated  in  the  Castilian  furnace  the  following  were 
One-bandred  parts  of  raw  ore  jield  :  — 

Roasted  ore 

Hard  lead 

Soft        „ 

Rich      „ 

Drosi  and  litharge  re-Ircated 

The  fmportsnce  of  this  branch  of  onr  metallnrgic  indu 
tho  following  tabular  alatementi,  cbieflj  derived  from  li 


Table  I. 

ShoKing  the  Qaanlitji  of  Lead  Ore  raiaed  aad  tmelted,  actragt  MelaUie  Yield  of  Ore 
per  Cent.,  and  Ratio  of  Lead  produced  in  varioui  Fartt  of  the  United  Kingdom 
daring  Tea  Yeart  ending  1857. 
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Table  II. 

Eitimated  Value  of  Lead  and  Silivr  consumed  in  Great  Britain.  1857. 
I^ad  Slid  lilver  produced  in  the  Unilc-d  Kingiiom     -        ■        •  £1,670.^9.1 
SilTer  iiuprated,  e^e.SSlt  oi.   -  2Si.»0& 

1,903,IS9 
Irfad  exported        .....    22,397  ton^ 
„     imported 12,708    „ 

Balance  of  export*  ....      8,629-        -        -       211,838 

Value  consDmed         ......  £1,691,321 

Table  III. 
Sihtr  produced  from  Orel  nlsed  m  Great  Britain  during  Four  Yeart  ending  1857. 


X"'    :    :    :    : 

Ireland          .... 
Scollaud        .... 
bleoftlan  -        -        .        . 

Total          -        .        - 

Valne  at  5:  M.  per  oi.    - 

•  >M. 

.«». 

m^ 

,.67. 

419,824 

I8.09G 
6,426 
52,262 

439,yS3 
57,521 

7,252 
4,947 
51,597 

481,909 
62.357 

5!289 
E0,382 

417,343 

S8,097 
3,071 
4,206 

48,016 

5GS,6S9 

561,300 

613,637 

530,733 

£154.730 

154,-157 

158,750 

146,501 

1,670,363 

It  nay  be  remarked  that  for  tbe  treatment  of  ores  of  good  prodnce  ilie  rererbera- 
tory  fumaee  and  Scotch  hearth  are  to  be  preferred,  but  for  working  minerals  of  a 
low  percentage  the  blast  fumace  ma;  geaeraJlj  be  Bubititnted  vllh  adianlaoe. 
The  ilagheanh,  from  the  amoanl  of  fuel  consumed  and  lo9»  experienced,  ii  a  somewhat 
expensive  apparatus,  and  might  in  many  casea  be  advanlageooslj  exchanged  for  the 
Casiilian  famace. 

It  is  well  known  tlkat  the  louei  which  take  place  in  tbit  \iT«kc\i  (A  m«X^v3^  *x«. 
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fh>m  the  volatility  of  the  metal  operated  on,  unusually  large.  In  those  establish- 
ments, hovever,  in  which  due  attention  is  paid  to  fluxes  and  a  proper  admixture  oi 
ores,  as  well  as  the  condensation  of  the  fumes,  a  great  economy  is  effected. 

In  some  instances  flues  of  above  five  miles  in  length  have  been  constructed,  and  the 
most  satisfactory  results  obtained.  The  attention  of  lead  smelters  is  being  daily  more 
directed  to  the  prevention  of  the  loss  of  metal  by  volatilisation,  and  those  who  have 
adopted  the  use  of  long  flues  have  been,  in  all  cases,  quickly  repaid  for  their  outlay. 

As  an  example  of  the  great  extent  to  which  sublimation  may  take  place  on  the  scale 
employed  in  large  smelting  works,  we  may  mention  the  lead  works  belonging  to 
Mr.  Beaumont  in  Northumberland.  Formerly  the  fumes  or  smoke  arising  from 
various  smelting  operations  escaped  from  ordinary  chimneys  or  short  galleries,  and 
large  quantities  of  lead  were  thus  carried  off  in  the  state  of  vapour,  and  deposited  on 
the  surrounding  land,  where  vegetation  was  destroyed,  and  the  health  of  both  men 
and  other  animals  seriously  affected.  This  led  to  various  extensions  of  the  hori- 
zontal or  slightly  inclined  galleries  now  in  use,  and  the  quantity  of  lead  extracted 
rapidly  repaid  the  cost  of  construction.  The  latest  addition  of  this  kind  was  made 
at  Allen  Mill,  by  Mr.  Sopwith,  the  manager,  and  completed  a  length  of  8,789  yards 
(nearly  five  miles)  of  stone  gallery  from  that  mill  aJone.  This  gallery  is  8  feft 
high  and  6  wide,  and  is  in  two  divisions  widely  separated.  There  are  also  upwards 
of  4  miles  of  gallery  for  the  same  purpose  connected  with  other  mills  belonging  to  Mr. 
Beaumont  in  the  same  district,  and  in  Durham;  and  we  learn  from  Mr.  Sopwith, 
that  further  extensions  are  contemplated.  The  value  of  the  lead  thus  saved  from 
being  totally  dissipated  and  dispersed,  and  obtained  from  what  in  common  parlance 
might  be  called  chimney  sweepings,  considerably  exceeds  10,000il  sterling  annually, 
and  forms  a  striking  illustration  ofthe  importance  of  economising  our  waste  products. 
In  lieu  of  long  and  extensive  flues,  condensers  of  various  descriptions  have  from 
time  to  time  been  introduced,  but  in  most  instances  the  former  have  been  found  to  be 
more  efficient 

When,  however,  water  can  be  procured  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  the  condensers 
excellent  results  are  generally  obtained. — J.  A.  P. 

See  Litharge,  Minium,  or  Bed  Lead,  Soij>er,  Sugar  or  Acetate  of  Lead,  Typk 
Metal,  and  White  Lead. 
LEAD  ORES,  ASSAY  OF.     The  ores  of  lead  may  be  divided  into  two  classes. 
The  first  class  comprehends  all  the  ores  of  lead  which  contain  neither  sulphur 
nor  arsenic,  or  in  which  they  are  present  in  small  proportion  only. 

The  second  class  comprises  galena,  together  with  all  lead  ores  containing  sulphur, 
arsenic,  or  their  acids. 

From  the  facility  with  which  this  metal  is  volatilised  when  strongly  heated,  it  is 
necessary  to  conduct  the  assay  of  its  ores  at  a  moderate  temperature. 

A  common  wind  furnace  is  best  adapted  for  making  lead  assays.  For  this  purpose 
the  cavity  for  the  reception  of  fuel  should  be  9  inches  square,  and  the  height  of  the 
flue-way  from  the  fire-bars  about  14  inches.  For  ordinary  ores  a  furnace  8  inches 
square  and  12  inches  deep  will  be  found  sufficient ;  but  as  it  is  easy  to  regulate,  by  a 
damper,  the  heat  of  the  larger  apparatus,  it  is  often  found  advantageous  to  be  able  to 
produce  a  high  temperature. 

A  furnace  of  this  kind  should  be  connected  with  a  chimney  of  at  least  twenty  feet 
in  height,  and  be  supplied  with  good  coke,  broken  into  pieces  ofthe  size  of  eggs. 

Ores  of  the  First  Class.  —  The  assay  of  ores  of  this  class  is  a  simple  opera- 
tion, care  being  only  required  that  a  sufficient  amount  of  carbonaceous  matter  be 
added  to  effect  the  reduction  ofthe  metal,  whilst  such  fluxes  are  supplied  as  will  aflTord 
a  readily-fusible  slag. 

When  the  sample  has  been  properly  reduced  in  size,  400  grains  are  weighed  out 
and  well  mixed  with  600  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  from  40  to  60  grains  of 
finely -powdered  charcoal,  according  to  the  richness  ofthe  mineral  operated  on. 

This  is  introduced  into  an  earthen  crucible,  of  such  a  size  as  not  to  be  more  than 
one-half  filled  by  the  mixture,  and  on  the  top  is  placed  a  thin  layer  of  common  salt. 
The  crucible  is  then  placed  in  the  furnace  and  gently  heated,  care  being  taken  to  so 
moderate  the  temperature,  that  the  mixture  of  ore  and  flux,  which  soon  begins  to 
soAen  and  enter  into  ebullition,  may  not  swell  up  and  flow  over.  If  the  action  in  the 
crucible  becomes  too  strong,  it  must  be  checked  by  removal  from  the  fire,  or  by  a 
due  regulation  ofthe  heat  by  means  of  a  damper.  When  the  action  has  subsided,  the 
temperature  is  again  raised  for  a  few  minutes,  and  the  assay  completed.  Daring  the 
process  of  reduction,  the  heat  should  not  exceed  dull  redness  ;  but  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  operation,  and  render  the  slag  sufficiently  liquid,  the  temperature  should  be 
raised  to  bright  redness. 

When  the  contents  have  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  tranquil  fusion,  the  crncible 
nst  be  removed  from  the  fire  and  the  assay  either  rapidly  poured,  or,  after  being 
^ped  against  soo^  hard  body  to  collect  the  lead  in  a  single  globule,  be  set  to  eooL 
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When  the  operation  has  been  successfully  conducted,  the  cooled  slag  will  present  a 
smooth  concave  surface,  with  a  vitreous  lustre.  When  cold  the  crucible  may  be 
broken,  and  the  button  extracted.  To  remove  from  it  the  particles  of  adhering  slag, 
it  is  hammered  on  an  anvil,  and  afterwards  rubbed  with  a  hard  brush. 

Instead  of  employing  carbonate  of  soda  and  powdered  charcoal,  the  ore  may  be 
fused  with  1 J  times  its  weight  of  black  flux,  and  the  mixture  covered  by  a  thin  layer 
of  borax. 

Good  results  are  also  obtained  by  mixing  together  400  grains  of  ore  with  an  equal 
weight  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  half  that  quantity  of  crude  tartar.  These  ingredients, 
after  being  well  incorporated,  are  placed  in  a  crucible,  and  slightly  covered  by  a  layer 
of  borax. 

Each  of  the  foregoing  methods  yields  good  results,  and  affords  slags  retaining  but  a 
small  proportion  of  lead. 

Ores  of  the  Second  Class.  —  This  class  comprehends  galena,  which  is  the  most 
common  and  abundant  ore  of  lead,  and  also  comprises  sundry  metallurgic  products,  as 
well  as  the  sulphates,  phosphates,  and  arseuiates  of  lead. 

Galena.  —  The  assay  of  this  ore  is  variously  conducted  ;  but  one  of  the  following 
methods  is  usually  employed  for  commercial  purposes. 

Fusion  with  an  alkaline  flux.  —  This  operation  is  conducted  in  an  earthen  crucible 
which  is  to  be  kept  uncovered  until  its  contents  are  reduced  to  a  state  of  perfect  fusion. 
The  powdered  ore,  after  being  mixed  with  three  times  its  weight  of  carbonate  of 
soda  and  10  per  cent,  of  finely  pulverised  charcoal,  is  slowly  heated  in  an  ordinary 
assay  furnace  until  the  mixture  has  become  perfectly  liquid,  when  the  pot  is  removed 
from  the  fire,  and,  after  having  been  gently  tapped,  to  collect  any  globules  of  metal 
held  in  suspension  in  the  slag,  is  put  aside  to  cool.  When  sufficiently  cold,  the  crucible 
is  broken,  and  a  button  of  metallic  lead  will  be  found  at  the  bottom  :  this  must  be 
cleansed  and  weighed. 

In  place  of  carbonate  of  soda,  pearlash  may  be  employed,  or  the  fusion  may  be 
effected  with  black  flux  alone.  When  the  last-named  substance  is  used  a  somewhat 
longer  time  is  necessary  for  the  complete  fusion  of  the  assay.  Each  100  pvts  of 
pure  galena  will  by  this  method  afford  from  74  to  76  parts  of  lead. 

Some  of  the  old  assayers  were  in  the  habit  of  first  driving  off  the  sulphur  by  roasting, 

and  afterwards  reducing  the  resulting  oxide  with  about  its  own  weight  of  black  flux. 

This  method,  from  the  great  fusibility  of  the  compounds  of  lead,  requires  very 

careful  management,  and  at  best  the  results  obtained  are  unsatisfactory.   Pure  galena 

by  this  method  can  rarely  bamade  to  yield  more  than  70  per  cent,  of  lead. 

Fusion  with  metallic  iron. — Mix  the  ore  to  be  assayed  with  twice  its  weight  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  and,  after  having  placed  it  in  an  earthen  crucible^of  which  it  should 
occupy  about  one  half  the  capacity,  insert  with  their  heads  downward  three  or  four 
tenpenny  nails,  and  press  the  mixture  firmly  around  them.  On  the  top  place  a  thin 
layer  of  borax,  which  should  be  again  covered  with  a  little  common  salt.  The  whole 
is  now  introduced  into  the  furnace  and  gradually  heated  to  redness ;  at  the  expiration 
of  ten  minutes  the  temperature  is  increased  to  bright  redness,  when  the  fluxes  will  be 
fused  and  present  a  perfectly  smooth  surface.  When  this  has  taken  place,  the  pot  is 
removed  from  the  fire,  and  the  nails  are  separately  withdrawn  by  the  use  of  a  small 
pair  of  tongti,  care  being  taken  to  well  cleanse  each  in  the  fluid  slag  until  free  from 
adhering  lead.  When  the  nails  have  been  thus  removed,  the  pot  is  gently  shaken,  to 
collect  the  metal  into  one  button,  and.  laid  aside  to  cool ;  tdfter  which  it  may  be  broken, 
and  the  button  removed. 

Instead  of  first  allowing  the  slags  to  cuol  and  then  breaking  the  crucible,  the  assay 
may,  if  preferred,  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  nails,  be  poured  into  a  mould. 

Assay  in  an  iron  pot — Instead  of  adding  metallic  iron  to  the  mixture  of  ore  and 
flux,  it  is  generally  better  that  the  pot  itself  should  be  made  of  that  metaL 

For  this  purpose,  a  piece  of  half-inch  plate-iron  is  turned  up  in  the  form  of  a  cru- 
cible and  carefully  welded  at  the  edges.  The  bottom  is  closed  by  a  thick  iron  rivet, 
which  is  securely  welded  to  the  sides,  and  the  whole  then  finished  on  a  properly 
formed  niandriL  To  make  an  assay  in  a  crucible  of  this  kind,  it  is  first  heated  to 
dull  redness,  and,  when  sufficiently  hot,  the  powdered  ore,  intimately  mixed  with  its 
own  weight  of  carbonate  of  soda,  half  its  weight  of  pearlash,  and  a  quarter  of  its 
weight  of  crude  tartar,  is  introduced  by  means  of  a  copper  scoop.  On  the  top  of  the 
whole  is  placed  a  thin  layer  of  \orax,  whilst  the  crucihle,  which,  for  the  ready  intro- 
duction of  the  mixture,  has  been  removed  from  the  fire,  is  at  once  replaced.  The 
heat  is  now  raised  to  redness,  the  contents  gradually  becoming  liquid  and  giving  oflf 
large  quantities  of  gas.  At  the  expiration  of  from  eight  to  ten  minutes  the  mixture 
will  be  in  a  state  of  complete  fusion  ;  the  pot  is  now  partially  removed  from  the  fire, 
and  its  contents  briskly  stirred  with  a  small  iron  rod.  Any  matter  adhering  to  its 
sides  is  also  scraped  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  which  after  being  again  placed  in  a  hot 
part  of  the  furnace  is  heated  during  three  or  four  minutes  to  bright  redness. 
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The  cmdble  ii  then  leued  b^  a  ilnng  pair  of  beat  tougt,  on  ihat  ptn  of  thi 
which  is  oppoaite  the  lip,  and  lU  ronleaU  rapidl;  poured  iota  a  caat  iron  i 
The  sides  ol  (he  pot  are  now  csrefullj  temped  dowu  with  a  cbiMl-edge  bar  ol 
and  the  adheriog  panicles  of  metallic  lead  added  to  the  portion  first  obtained. 
•uffleientlj  cooled  the  conleDts  of  the  mould  are  easily  removed;  aud  the  bati 
lead  cl^aDed  and  weighed.  By  this  process  pure  galena  jields  84  per  oeot.  of  m 
lead,  free  from  an;  injurioas  amoant  of  iron,  and  p«rfeell;  ductile  aod  m^lekbli 

This  method  of  tusafiag  is  that  adopted  id  aliDosC  all  lead-imelting  eatablislu 
and  has  the  adiantage  of  affording  good  r«sulta  yiilh  all  the  orea  belonging 
second  class. 

Auai/  in  the  inm  diih. — In  some  of  iLe  miDing  dittricta  of  Wales,  the  ■■ 
lead  or*  is  conducted  ina  manner  somewhaldifferent  to  that  Just  described.  Ii 
of  fusing  the  ore  in  an  iron  crucible  with  carbaDale  of  soda,  pearUah.  tBrta 
boni,  the  fiuioD  ia  effected  in  a  flat  iron  dish,  without  the  admixtore  of  an*  i 


Lead  On,  Ltai,  and  Silntr  proJuctd  li 


1898 

18S9 

1860 

18BI 

1863 

1863 

1864 

18B5 

Umi  On. 

U»t. 

SU..t. 

95fiiS 
91,381 
89,081 
90.«a6 
93,311 
91,283 
94,433 
90,453 

68™03 
63,233 
e3,SS5 
65,643 
69.013 
68,230 
67,081 
67,181 

576.0s: 
S49,79( 
S69,53( 
686.12; 
684,004 
64I,08C 
7»4,85( 

7,618 


ad  ore  of  1665  was  obtained  <Vom  mines  in  the  following  ditlrieta  :- 

Cornwall  and  Devon 8,394  3 

Someraeiihire l.OSO  0 

Shropshire      ..... 

Comberland  and  Wettoioreland 

Durham  and  Northnmbertaod          ...  si, 501  14 

Derbyshire  and  Staffoldahire  -        -        -        -  6,579  0 

WaiBS 35,008  18 

Isle  or  Man 3,143  o 

laBLAKD         ...          ....  9,033  II 

Scotland      .......  2,363  17 

Lead  imported  is  1863  and  1884. 


,». 

m. 

I^adore          .        .        .        . 

Pig  and  sheet  iron    - 
Lead,  red         .        .        .        . 
„     wbile     •        •        .        . 

Twu- 

Srss™ 

Tom. 

Ccnpul 

53,604 
31 
31 

.£9,658 

559,057 

638 

849 

3,01S 
30,616 

3 
64 

i33,S3 

611,27 

Ifi 

1,«0 

„     acelaleof       - 

"764 

1,900 

Hms 

s,Ba 

„     litharge.        -        .        . 

'°304 

5,780 

■"SM 

9,76; 

merated      .... 

1,149 

3,435 

"ooi 

4,071 
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LEAD-SHOT.  (Piomb  de  Chaase,  Fr. ;  Schrot,  FlintenachroU  Germ.)  The  origin 
of  most  of  the  imperfections  in  the  manufacture  of  lead-shot  is  the  too  rapid  cooling 
of  the  spherules  by  their  being  dropped  too  hot  into  the  water,  whereby  their  surfaces 
form  a  solid  crust,  while  their  interior  remains  fluid,  and  in  its  sabsequent  concretions, 
shrinks,  so  as  to  produce  the  irregularities  of  the  shot 

The  patent  shot  towers  originally  constructed  in  England  obviate  this  evil  by  ex- 
posing the  fused  spherules  after  they  pass  through  the  cullender,  to  a  large  body  of 
air  during  their  descent  into  the  water  tub  placed  on  the  ground.  The  highest  erec  • 
tion  of  this  kind  is  probably  at  Villach  in  Carinthia,  being  240  Vienna,  or  249  English 
feet  high. 

The  quantity  of  arsenic  added  to  the  mass  of  melted  lead  varies  according  to  the 
quality  of  this  metal ;  the  harder  and  less  ductile  the  lead  is,  the  more  arsenic  must 
be  added.  About  3  pounds  of  either  white  arsenic  or  orpiment  is  enough  for  one 
thousand  parts  of  soft  lead,  and  about  8  for  the  coarser  kinds.  Thtr  latter  are  em- 
ployed preferably  for  shot,  as  they  are  cheaper  and  answer  sufficiently  well.  The 
arsenical  alloy  is  made  either  by  introducing  some  of  this  substance  at  each  melting ; 
or  by  making  a  quantity  of  the  compound  considerably  stronger  at  once,  and  adding 
a  certain  portion  of  this  to  each  charge  of  lead.  If  the  particles  of  the  shot  appear 
lens-shaped,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  proportion  of  arsenic  has  been  too  great ;  but 
if  they  are  flattened  upon  one  side,  if  they  are  hollowed  in  their  middle,  called 
cupping  by  the  workmen,  or  drag  with  a  tail  behind  them,  the  proportion  of  arsenic  is 
too  small 

The  following  is  the  process  prescribed  by  the  patentees,  Ackerman  and  Martin. 
Melt  a  ton  of  soft  lead,  and  sprinkle  round  its  sides  in  the  iron  pot  about  two  shovel- 
fuls of  wood  ashes,  taking  care  to  leave  the  centre  clear ;  then  put  into  the  middle 
about  40  pounds  of  arsenic  to  form  a  rich  alloy  with  the  lead.  Cover  the  pot  with 
an  iron  lid,  and  lute  the  joints  quickly  with  loam  or  mortar  to  confine  the  arsenical 
vapours,  keeping  up  a  moderate  fire  to  maintain  the  mixture  fluid  for  three  or  four 
hours;  after  which  skim  carefully,  and  run  the  alloy  into  moulds  to  form  ingots  or  pigs. 
The  composition  thus  n)ade  is  to  be  put  in  the  proportion  of  one  pig  or  ingot  into  1000 
pounds  of  melted  ordinary  lead.  When  the  whole  is  well  combined,  take  a  perforated 
skimmer,  and  let  a  few  drops  of  it  fall  from  some  height  into  a  tub  of  water.  If  they 
do  not  appear  globular,  some  more  arsenical  alloy  must  be  added. 

Lead  which  contains  a  good  deal  of  pewter  or  tin  must  be  rejected,  because  it  tends 
to  produce  elongated  drops  or  tails. 

From  two  to  three  tons  are  usually  melted  at  once  in  the  large  establishments.  The 
surface  of  the  lead  gets  covered  with  a  crust  of  oxide  of  a  white  spongy  nature,  some- 
times called  cream  by  the  workmen,  which  is  of  use  to  coat  over  the  bottom  o(  the  cuN 
lender,  because  without  such  a  bed  the  heavy  melted  lead  would  run  too  rapidly  through 
the  holes  for  the  granulating  process,  and  would  form  oblong  spheroids.  The  mount- 
ing of  this  filter,  or  lining  of  the  cullender,  is  reckoned  to  be  a  nice  operation  by  the 
workmen,  and  is  regarded  usually  as  a  valuable  secret. 

The  cullenders  are  hollow  hemispheres  of  sheet  iron,  about  10  inches  in  diameter, 
perforated  with  holes,  which  should  be  perfectly  round  and  free  from  burs.  These 
must  be  of  an  uniform  size  in  each  cullender  *,  but  of  course  a  series  of  different  cul- 
lenders with  sorted  holes  for  every  different  size  of  lead- shot  must  be  prepared.  The 
holes  have  nearly  the  following  diameters  for  the  annexed  numbers  of  shot 

No.  0.         -         -         -         -         -         -         ^  of  an  inch. 

1-        -         •        -        -         •         -        A  .. 

2- i, 

3.  ....  .  • 

------  75  n 

4.  ------  53  „ 

From  No.  5.  to  No.  9.  the  diameter  decreases  by  regular  gradations,  the  latter  being 
only  3^  of  an  inch. 

The  operation  is  always  carried  on  with  three  cullenders  at  a  time  ;  which  are  sup- 
ported upon  projecting  grates  of  a  kind  of  chafing  dish  made  of  sheet  iron  somewhat 
like  a  triangle.  This  chafing  dish  should  be  placed  immediately  above  the  fall;  while 
at  its  bottom  there  must  be  a  tub  half  filled  with  water  for  receiving  the  granulated  h>ad. 
The  cullenders  are  not  in  contact,  but  must  be  parted  by  burning  charcoal  in  order  to 
keep  the  lead  constantly  at  the  proper  temperature,  and  to  prevent  its  solidifying  in  the 
filter.  The  temperature  of  the  lead  bath  should  vary  with  the  size  of  the  shot;  for  the 
largest,  it  should  be  such  that  a  bit  of  straw  plunged  into  it  will  be  scarcely  browned, 
but  for  all  it  should  be  nicely  regulated.  The  height  from  which  the  particles  should 
be  let  fall  varies  likewise  with  Uie  size  of  the  shot;  as  the  congelation  is  the  more 
rapid,  the  smaller  they  are.  With  a  fall  of  33  yards  or  100  feet,  from  No.  4  to  No.  9 
may  be  made:  but  for  larger  sizes,  150  feet  of  height  will  be  required. 
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Everything  being  arranged  as  above  described,  the  workman  puts  the  filter-atofl 
into  the  callender,  pressing  it  well  against  the  sides.  He  next  pours  lead  into  it  with 
an  iron  ladle,  but  not  in  too  great  quantity  at  a  time,  lest  it  should  run  through  too 
fast.     The  shot  thereby  formed  and  found  in  the  tub  are  not  all  eqoaL 

The  centre  of  the  cullender  being  less  hot  affords  larger  shot  than  the  sides,  whidi 
are  constantly  surrounded  with  burning  charcoal.  Occasionally,  also,  the  three  col' 
lenders  employed  together  may  have  holes  of  different  sizes,  in  which  case  the  tnl 
may  contain  shot  of  very  various  magnitudes.  These  are  separated  from  each  othei 
by  square  sieves  of  different  fineness,  10  inches  broad  and  16  inches  long,  their  bottoou 
being  of  sheet  iron  pierced  with  holes  of  the  same  diameters  as  those  of  the  cullenders 
These  sieves  are  suspended  by  means  of  two  bands  above  boxes  for  receiving  th< 
shot ;  one  sieve  being  usually  set  above  another  in  consecutive  numbers,  for  instanee 
1  and  2.  The  shot  being  put  into  the  upper  sieve,  No.  0  will  remain  in  it ;  No.  1  wiU 
remain  in  the  lower  sieve,  and  No.  2  will,  with  all  the  others,  pass  through  it  into  th< 
chest  below.  It  is  obvious  that  by  substituting  sieves  of  successive  fineness,  shot  ol 
any  dimensions  maj  be  sorted. 

In  the  preceding  process  the  shot  has  been  sorted  to  size ;  it  must  next  be  sorted  t< 
form,  so  as  to  separate  all  the  spheroids  which  are  not  truly  round,  or  are  defective  ii 
any  respect.  For  this  purpose  a  board  is  made  use  of  about  27  inches  long  and  1( 
broad,  furnished  partially  with  upright  ledges  ;  upon  this  tray  a  handful  or  two  of  tb 
shot  to  be  t>orted  being  laid,  it  is  inclined  very  slightly,  and  gently  shaken  in  the  hori- 
zontal direction,  when  the  globalar  particles  run  down  by  one  edge,  into  a  chest  se 
to  receive  tliem,  while  those  of  irregular  forms  remain  on  the  sides  of  the  tray,  aoc 
are  reserved  to  be  re-melted. 

After  being  sorted  in  this  way,  the  shot  requires  still  to  be  smoothed  and  polishec 
bright  This  object  is  effected  by  putting  it  into  a  small  octagonal  cask,  through  a 
door  in  its  side,  turning  upon  a  horizontal  iron  axis,  with  rests  in  plommer  boxes  at  iti 
ends,  and  is  made  to  revolve  by  any  mechanical  power.  A  certain  quantity  of  plumbago 
or  black  lead  is  put  in  along  with  the  shot 

LEAD,  CARBONA  TE  OF.    See  White  Lead. 

LEAD.  NITRATE  OF  {Nitrate  de  plomb,  Fr.;  Salpetersaures  hleioryd,  Genn), 
is  made  by  saturating  somewhat  dilute  nitric  acid  with  oxide  of  lead  (litharge),  eva- 
porating the  neutral  solution  till  a  pellicle  appears,  and  then  exposing  it  in  a  ho( 
chamber  till  it  be  converted  into  crystals,  which  are  sometimes  transparent,  but  gL>ne- 
rally  opaque  white  octahedrons.  Their  spec.  grav.  is  4*068 ;  they  have  a  cooling 
sweetish,  pungent  taste.  They  dissolve  in  7  parts  of  cold,  and  in  much  less  boiling 
water ;  they  fuse  at  a  moderate  elevation  of  temperature,  emit  oxygen  gas.  and  pass 
into  oxide  of  lead.  Their  constituents  are  67 '3  oxide  and  32  7  acid.  Nitrate  of  lead 
is  much  employed  in  the  chrome  yellow  style  of  Calico-printing  ;  which  see. 

There  are  three  other  compounds  of  nitric  acid  and  lead  oxide;  viz.  the  bi-basic, 
the  tri-basic,  and  the  se-basic  ;  which  contain  respectively  2,  3,  and  6  atoms  of  base  to 
1  of  acid. 

LEAD,  OXICHLORIDE  OF.  A  white  pigment  patented  by  Mr.  Hugh  Lee  Pat- 
tinson  of  Newcastle,  which  he  prepares  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lead 
in  hot  water  with  pure  lime  water,  in  equal  measures ;  the  mixture  being  made  with 
agitation.  As  the  operation  of  mixing  the  lime  water,  and  the  solution  of  chloride  f]t 
lead,  requires  to  be  performed  in  an  instantaneous  manner,  the  patentee  prefers  to 
employ  for  this  purpose  two  tumbling  boxes  of  about  16  feet  cubic  capacity,  which 
arc  charged  with  the  two  liquids,  and  simultaneously  upset  into  a  cistern  in  which 
oxichloride  of  lead  is  instantaneously  formed,  and  from  which  the  mixture  flows  into 
other  cisterns,  where  the  oxichloride  subsides.  This  white  pigment  consists  of  one 
atom  of  chloride  of  lead  and  one  atom  oxide  of  lead,  with  or  without  an  atom  of  water. 

I^EAD,  SALTS  OF.  The  salts  of  lead,  beyond  those  already  named,  which  enter 
into  any  of  our  manufactures,  are  few  and  unimportant  Ures  Dictionary  of  Cke- 
mistry  should  be  consulted  for  them. 

LEATHER,  (CaiV,  Fr. ;  Leder^  Germ.:  Leer,  Dutch;  Lceder^  Danish;  Lader^ 
Swedish ;  Cuojo,  Italian  ;  Cuero,  Spanish  ;  Kusha,  Russian.)  This  substance  con- 
sists of  the  skins  of  animals  chemically  changed  by  the  process  called  tanning. 
Throughout  the  civilised  world,  and  from  the  most  ancient  times  this  substance  hat 
been  employed  by  man  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  Barbarous  and  savage  tribes  us«* 
the  skins  of  beasts  as  skins;  civilised  man  renders  the  same  substance  unalterable  bj 
the  external  agents  which  tend  to  decompose  it  in  its  natural  state,  and  by  a  variety 
of  peculiar  manipulations  prepares  it  for  almost  innumerable  applications. 

Although  the  preparation  of  this  valuable  substance  in  a  rude  manner  has  been 
Icnown  from  the  most  ancient  times,  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  last,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century  (1800)  that  it  began  to  be  manufactured  upon  right 
principles,  in  consequence  of  the  researches  of  Macbride,  Deyenx,  Segain,and  Davy. 
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Skins  maj  be  converted  into  leather  either  aith  or  without  tbejr  hair )  geoenUI;, 
hoaever,  thi:  hair  is  remoiedL 

The  moat  imporlant  and  cuilly  kiadi  are  comprised  uoder  sole  leather  and  upper 
lealhEr,  to  nhtch  may  be  added  haraeu  leather,  belli  med  in  machiner]',  leather 
hose,  &c.,  but  as  far  a«  the  tanner  is  concerned,  these  are  cutnprehended  ftlmoBt  eo- 
tirel;  in  the  kinds  known  as  npper  leather. 

The  active  principle  by  which  the  ekind  of  animala  are  preTented  from  putrefying, 
and  at  the  same  time,  onder  some  modes  of  preparation,  rendered  comparatiTely  im- 
perviooi  to  valcr,  is  called  taouia,  or  tannic  acid,  a  property  fonnd  in  (be  bark  of  the 
various  species  of  Quercns,  but  especially  plentiful  in  the  gall-nut.  When  obtained 
pure,  as  It  mt,y  easily  be  from  the  gatl-nnt,  by  chemical  means,  tannic  acid  appears  as 
a  slightly  jeUowiBlt,  almost  n  colourless  mass,  readily  soluble  in  water;  it  precipilales 
gelatin  from  solution,  forming  what  has  been  called  lannogelati*.  Tannic  ncid  aha 
precipitates  albumen  and  starch.  There  can  be  little  difficulty,  after  knowing  the 
chemical  combination  just  alluded  to.  in  understanding  the  peculiar  and  striking 
chnngi:  produced  on  animal  siibjrance  in  Ihc  rormaUon  of  leather.  The  hide  or  skin 
GonsiilB  principally  of  gelatin,  for  which  the  vegetable  astringent  tannin  has  an 
affinity,  and  the  ehemiral  union  of  these  substances  in  the  process  of  tanning  pro. 
duces  the  useful  article  of  which  we  are  treoiing. 

Before  entering  upon  the  various  processes  by  which  (hu  changes  are  effected  on 
the  animal  Gbre,  it  may  not  be  uuinlere sting  to  speak  of  gome  of  the  principal  as- 
tringents used  for  the  purpose  of  producing  iheae  effects. 

B.irk  obtained  from  the  oak-tree  is  the  most  valuable  and  the  most  eKtenaiTcly  used 
ingredient  in  tanning,  and  for  a  loog  time  no  other  subalance  was  used  in  England 
for  the  purpose.  In  consequence  of  the  demand  having  become  very  much  gresler 
than  the  supply,  and  the  consequent  increase  in  the  price  of  the  article,  it  became 
necesiary  to  investigate  its  properties,  in  order,  If  poMible,  to  fumiah  the  required 
quantity  of  tanning  matter  from  other  snnrcea.  Among  other  substitutes  which 
were  tried  with  some  surcess  in  other  countries  may  be  mentioned  ktalh,  tayrtlt 
Uavtii,  vt'iJ  taiirtt  taicei,  birchlree  bark,  and  (according  to  the  Ptnnji  Cyclaptedia)  in 
ITGri  oak  sawdust  was  applied  in  England,  and  has  sincu  been  used  in  Gennany  for 
this  purpose. 

Investigation  proved  that  the  tanning  power  of  oak  bark  consisted  in  ■  peculiar 
astringeni  property,  to  which  the  nnme  of  (aanin  bos  been  given,  and  this  dlscoTery 
suggested  that  oiber  bodies  possessing  this  properly  would  be  suitable  substitutes. 

According  to  Sir  H.  Davy  the  following  proportions  oftaunin  in  the  different  sub- 
Btances  mentioned  will  be  fuund:  —  "8}  lbs.  of  oak  bark  are  equal  to  9^  lbs.  of  galls, 
to  3  lbs.  of  sumach,  to  7i  lbs.  of  bark  of  Leicester  willow,  to  1 1  lbs.  of  the  bark  of  the 

rish  chestnut,  to  18  lbs.  of  elm  bark,  and  to  91  lbs.  of  common  willow  bark."  — 
y  Ctfckpadia, 
Oak  bark  contains  more  tannin  when  cut  in  spring  by  four  and  a  bnlf  times, 
than  when  cut  in  winter  i  it  is  also  more  plentiful  in  young  trees  than  in  old  onek 
About  40,000  Ions  of  oak  bark  are  said  to  be  imparted  into  this  country  annually, 
from  the  Nelbcrlanda,  Germany,  and  porta  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  quantity  of 
English  oak  bark  used  we  hare  no  means  of  ascertaining.  It  is  prepared  for  use  by 
grinding  it  to  a  coarse  powder  between  cast-iron  cylinders,  and  laid  into  the  tanpits 
alternntelj  with  the  akuis  to  be  tnnned.  Sometimes,  however,  as  will  be  hereafter 
noticed,  an  infusion  of  the  bark  in  water  is  employed  with  better  effect. 

Mimosa. — Tlie  bark  and  pods  of  several  kinds  of  Piosopis,  the  astringent  properties 
of  which  have  rendered  them  valuable  in  tanning,  are  known  in  commerce  by  this 
1104  1105 


name.     The  Hlmosfe  arc  a  division  of  the  leguminoua  order  of  plants,  which 
of  a  large  number  of  species,  the  Acncia  being  the  princiftoL    The  leiui&'o 
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IwloDg  (o  tfaii  diTii'ion.  The  propoeit  it  fonud  in  India  and  Soath  America ;  tbe  garm 
coDiisU  both  of  shrubs  iind  tree*. 

Valohu. — TIic  oak  which  produces  this  acom  is  the  Qmrrcai  ,^gilopa,  or  pM 
pricklj  capped  oak  (fig*.  IIO-I,  IlOj).  TbMrara  eiponi^  from  the  More«aDd  le- 
vant I  the  husk  cunlains  abuDdance  of  tanoiD. 

CiTECHC,  or  Tvra  .laponica,  ii  the  iDBpiualed  extract  of  the  Acacia  calteka.  At 
the  tini''  the  cap  i>  most  perfectly  formed  the  bark  of  tbe  plaat  ii  takea  off,  tfa«  tn«  it 
then  fi'lled.  and  the  outer  put  removed ;  the  heart  of  tbe  tree,  which  U  briiwa,  it  cnl 
into  pit'Cea  and  boiled  in  water ;  when  safficiently  boiled  it  is  placed  in  the  ano,  and, 
tobjcct  la  lartous  man  i  pal  st  I  on),  gradnally  dried.  It  is  cnt  into  sqaare  pit^ces,  and 
much  resembles  a  maan  of  earth  in  appearance ;  indeed  it  wu  once  considered  to  be 
Boch,  heacc  tbe  name  Terra  JapoHica. 

We  give  Kr  H.  Davy's  analysis  ;  the  first  number*  represent  Bombaj,  the  iccand 
Benical  catechu : — 

Tannin 10!>    -        -     97 

Eitraetive 68    -        -     73 

Hurilafie        -        ■        -        -        ■        -1,1-        -Ifi 
Impurities      -        •        -        -        -        -10-        -      n 
Tbii  astringent  is  also  obtained  fbim  the  Unearla  Oamblr. 

DivTorri  i>  a  Ifguminou*  plant  of  the  genus  Cssalplnia,  C.  toriaria.     The  legnma 
ri  this  (pe«es  are  extremely  astringent,  and  coi-taio  a  very  large  quantitr  of  tannic 
1106  >"«l  F>"'"  "'di  tl>ey  grow  in  a 

Tery  peculiar  manner,  and  bMame 
curiously  Burled  as  they  arrive  to 
perfection.  The  plant  it  a  native 
of  America,  between  tbe  tropioL 
Fig.  1106. 

8u>AcB  is  a  plant  belonging  to 

the  genus  Rhusi   aeveral  of  the 

apecieshaveastinDgent  properties; 

--.  Sha  cotanu  and   Rhia   evnatia 

-  -^ ,-—  ape  much  used  in   tanning;  the 

~""     -■-  "  ■  '  bark  of  the  latter  is  aaid  to  be  the 

= —^       only  ingredient   used   in    Tntley 

■_ "= — ■"  for    the    pnrpose  of    cotiTertiag 

gelntin  into  leather.  That  tued 
Id  ihiscountry  is  ground  to  a  fine  powder,  and  is  extensively  applied  to  tbe  prodoctiiai 
of  bright  leather,  both  by  tanners  and  enrriers. 

Many  other  vegetable  pmdncis  have  been  from  time  to  time  proposed,  and  to  acHiie 
extent  adopted  for  the  same  end.  but  they  need  not  be  enumerated. 

The  process  first  attended  to  by  the  tanner  is  simply  to  soak  the  skin  or  bide  in 
water;  those  from  the  borne  market  may  be  said  to  be  washed  merely,  as  they  remain 
in  water  only  a  few  boursi  while  hides  imported  from  foreign  counlriea,  and  which 
have  been  preserved  by  salting  or  drying,  and  etpaiallg  Ihi  tatttr,  require  soaking  (or 
a  longer  period,  in  order  to  render  them  supple,  and  beating  or  mbbing  malenallj 
asMita  in  bringing  them  to  tbe  required  condition. 

After  removing  tbe  horns,  the  softened  or  recent  hides  are  laid  io  aheap  for  a  tfaort 
time,  after  vhi>:h  they  are  suspended  on  poles  in  n  close  room  celled  a  smoke-hoiue, 
heated  somewhat  above  (he  common  temperature  by  a  siDoiildering  Ore.  In  these 
circnm stances,  a  slight  putrefaction  superreuet,  whioh  loosens  the  epidermis,  and 
renders  tbe  hair  easily  detachable.  This  method  for  removing  the  hair  it  by  no  meana 
general  in  this  country.  The  plan  adopted  is  to  place  the  hides  in  a  large  vat  or 
pit,  CDotaining  milk  of  lime,  in  which  they  mun  be  moved  fVequently,  (o  allow-  the 
lime  to  act  equally  on  every  part  When  the  meostruimi  has  taken  proper  effect,  the 
hair  ii  enslly  removed,  and  for  this  purpose  the  hide  ih  spread  out,  and  a  blunt  tool 
is  worked  over  the  surface.  The  hair  being  removed,  the  hide  is  washed  in  watcrto 
cleanse  it  from  the  lime,  which  must  be  most  thoroughly  effected. 

The  heaviest  hides  are  lor  the  most  part  tanned  for  solo  leather,  and  as  tbe  thinner 
parts  are  cut  off  previous  to  thi'irbeingprepared  for  sale,  they  bare  received  the  name  of 
batti  or  backi:  the  various  processes  through  which  these  pats  will  be  first  detcrihed- 
After  removing  the  hair  and  washing,  the  hidts  are  placed  on  a  convex  beam  ijig. 
1107),and  worked  with  a  concave  tool  with  two  haodles  (jly.  1108).  in  order  to  remove 
any  ficsb  or  tuty  matter  which  may  adhere  to  them  ;  this  beingdone  thej  are  worked 
on  the  tame  beam,  on  the  grain  side,  to  drive  out  Ihegrenae  and  remove  any  remaining 
hair.  The  fitskingt  are  pressed  into  cakes  and  sold  for  making  glue,  as  are  all  such 
portions  of  the  hide  or  skin  aa  cannot  he  conveniently  worked.  Tbe  hair  it  sold  to 
platterera,  to  be  used  in  ibelr  mortar ;  and  the  tails,  also  for  the  hair,  to  sofk-mskera 
and  olhen  reqairing  such  mai  crisis. 


Such  bidn  u  are  detigned  for  machiner;  purposn  >n  neil  iinmeraed  in  >  pit  cod- 
Uining  water  impregnawd irith (alpharie  acid,  the  acid varjing  from ^*o  j^<^^u 
mixtore.       Thia    proceu    i«  i  ,m 

called  raiting,  becaiue  it  dii- 
tendi  the  pores,  and  mak«« 
tha  fibres  iveil,  «o  u  to  be- 
came more  laaceptible  of  the 
action  of  lanaiog  infaaJODi. 
Fonj-eifht  boura  in  general 
auffiee  for  this  operMioo.  hot 
morelime  may  be  safely  taken. 
Prom  the  term  railing  it  wilt 
be  concluded  that  the  anh- 
ilaoceof  the  hide  i>  incrtaied, 
and  thia  ia  the  &ct ',  but  ai 
the  gelatine  i»  n 
it  ia  uid  thut  the 
hammer  would  condenn  the 
leather  so  mnch  that  it  wooid 
lose  any  sappoaed  adYanlaae 
•riling  oat  of  thii  increase  in 
thickness.  There  is,  however, 
a  method  of  augmcntinB  the  BDhslance  of  sole  leather  called  puffing,  whicli,  when  once 
communicated,  apppan  to  exist  permanently ;  the  procest  is  known  to  a  small  extent 
only,  and  the  malerial  is  said  to  be  coniiderably  injured  by  this  mode  of  preparation. 
Wfaen  the  hides  are  safflcientty  raittd,  thev  are  transferred  to  a  pit  suppii^  with  a 
weak  infonon  of  bark  ;  here  they  are  haitdled,  at  first  seTeral  times  a  day,  that  is,  they 
are  drawn  out  of  the  pits,  or  moied  up  and  down  in  the  liquor,  to  prerent  the  grain 
from  being  drawn  into  wrinkles.  As  the  ooie,  or  tanning  infusion,  take*  effect,  Ihey 
are  pat  into  pits  containing  stronger  liquiirs,  and  after  a  month  or  ail  week*  they  are 
placed  in  a  pit,  in  which  Ihey  are  stratified  with  oak  bark,  ground  by  a  proper  mill 
into  a  eoanc  powder.  The  pit  is  then  filled  with  an  infusion  of  bark.  In  a  month 
or  fire  weeks  the  tanning  and  eltraotiTe  matter  of  the  bark  will  have  intimately 
combined  with  the  animal  fibre ;  the  pit,  eihaaated  of  its  Tirtue,  moat  be  renewed  by 
taking  out  the  spent  bark  and  repeating  the  doae  as  in  the  first  iostance.  The  bides, 
which  were  placed  at  the  top  of  the  pit  at  first,  are  now  pat  into  the  bottom,  to  equa- 
lise the  action.  In  about  three  months  this  alao  is  apent,  and  the  proceaa  being 
repeated  two  or  three  times  more  the  operation  is  complete.  The  hides  are  now  re- 
moTed  from  the  pit,  and  hnog  up  in  a  shed.  In  tbe  progresa  of  drying  they  are  com- 
pressed with  a  steel  tool,  and  aflerwarda  they  are  snhjecled  to  the  aetinn  of  a  brass 
roller.  The  steel  tool  iacalled  Bpinj  itiaof  atriangnlarshapeOi?'  ■I09),with  the  sides 
scooped  oat  C/i;-  UlOXpreaenting  three  blunledgea.  The  butt  is  thrown  across  a  pole. 


and  the  workman  taking  the  piubylhe  bandies  a,  aQI^.  UOO),  presses  it  forcibly  OTcr 
the  grain  side  of  the  leather :  after  cnrefnlly  compresaiiig  every  part  in  thia  way.  the 
(mtt  is  laid  upon  a  flat  bed  of  lolid  wood-work,  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  tbe  hnua 
roller  ia  worked  backward  anil  forward  until  every  portion  is  sufficienily  compressed 
{fy.  1111).  The  rollers  is  a  cylinder  varying  from  9  loialnchea  in  length,  and  fkqB 
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7  to  10  ioches  in  diameter ;  5  is  an  open  box  over  the  roller,  into  which  weights  are 
placed  to  make  the  necessary  pressure,  ten  or  twelve  cwt.  being  frequently  aaed  for 
the  purpose  ;  c,  c,  forms  a  fulcrum  for  lifting  the  roller  from  the  bed  to  the  leather; 
d  is  the  handle  by  which  the  machine  is  worked.  When  the  compression  is  com- 
pleted, the  only  thing  remaining  to  be  done  is  properly  to  dry  the  leather,  and  then  it 
is  fit  for  the  market. 

Some  manufacturers  place  on  the  bottom  of  the  tan  pit  five  or  six  inches  of  spent 
bark,  and  two  or  three  inches  of  fresh  bark  over  it,  then  a  hide,  and  so  alternately 
bark  and  a  hide,  until  the  pit  is  nearly  full,  reserving  a  small  space  at  the  top  for  a 
thicker  layer  of  bark,  over  which  weighted  boards  are  laid,  to  condense  the  whole 
down  into  the  tanning  infusion. 

The  operation  of  tanning  sole  leather  by  the  above  method  occupies  a  year  or  moi«, 
the  time  depending  on  the  nature  and  stoutness  of  the  hide. 

A  perfect  leather  is  recognised  by  its  section,  which  should  hare  a  glistening 
marbled  appearance,  without  any  white  streak  in  the  middle. 

Crop  hides  are  manufactured  very  much  like  butts,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  placed 
in  milk  of  lime  until  the  hair  is  sufficiently  loosened,  equality  of  action  being-  secured 
by  occasionally  moving  them  in  the  menstruum  ;  they  are  then  cleared  of  the  hair  and 
other  impurities  by  the  fleshing  knife,  worked  on  the  convex  beam  already  described, 
they  are  then  freed  from  lime  by  thorough  washing.  The  next  process  is  to  plange 
them  into  a  weak  ooze,  from  which  they  are  transferred  to  other  pits  with  stronger 
ooze  ;  all  the  while  they  are  frequently  handled,  that  is,  moved  up  and  down  in  the 
infusion.  After  a  month  or  six  weeks  they  are  subjected  to  a  mixture  of  ground  oak 
bark  and  stronger  ooze  in  other  pits,  to  u  series  of  which  they  arc  progressively  sQb> 
jected  during  two  or  three  months. 

The  hides  are  next  put  into  large  vats  called  layers,  in  which  they  are  smoothly 
stratified,  with  more  bark  and  a  stronger  infusion.  After  about  six  weeks  they  are 
taken  out  of  these  vats,  and  subjected  to  a  new  charge  of  this  material,  and  allowed 
to  lay  some  two  months ;  this  process  is  repeated  once  or  twice  more  till  the  hides 
arc  thoroughly  tanned.  They  are  then  slowly  dried  in  the  shed,  and  folded  f€»r 
market  Although  in  general  the  stoutest  and  most  compact  hides  are  used  as  sole 
leather  (notwithstanding  that  they  have  not  been  condensed  by  the  tanner,  as  in  the 
case  of  butts),  jet  many  are  appropriated  to  other  purposes  by  the  currier,  and  the 
lighter  cow  hides  are  manufactured  for  the  upper  leather  of  stout  shoes,  water 
boots,  &c. 

The  process  of  tanning  skins  (as  calves,  seals,  &c.)  next  claims  attention.     These 
arc  placed  in  the  lime  pits  until  the  hair  can  be  easily  removed,  a  process  which 
requires  about  ten  or  twelve  days  ;  this  being  accomplished,  they  arc  next  washed   in 
water  so  as  completely  to  remove  the  lime,  as  far  as  washing  can  secure  its  removal 
and  then  immersed  in  a  lixivium  of  pigeon's  dung,  dog's  dung,  cr  matters  of  a  like 
nature  ;  in  this  state  they  remain  about  ten  or  twelve  days,  the  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere rendering  the  process  quicker  at  one  time  than  another ;  here  also  they  are 
frequently  handled,  and  worked  on  both  sides  on  the  convex  beam.     The   working 
joined  to  the  action  of  the  peculiar  lixivium,  serves  to  separate  the  remaining  lime, 
oil,  and  glutinous  matter,  and  at  the  same  time  to  render  the  skin  pliant,  soft,  and 
ready  to  imbibe  the  tanning  principle.     It  is  important  that  great  attention  should  he 
paid  to  the  process  just  described,  as  too  short  a  period  would  produce  a  hard  and 
crisp  leather,  while  a  few  hours  more  than  is  necessary  makes  the  article  coarse  and 
spongy,  both  of  which  conditions  should  be  very  carefully  guarded  againsL 

The  skins  are  next  removed  to  a  pit  containing  a  weak  solution  of  bark,  in  which 
they  undergo  nearly  the  same  treatment  as  crop  hides,  but  they  are  not  commonly 
stratified  in  the  layers.  About  three  months  is  usually  occupied  in  tanning  calfskins, 
but  of  course  the  stouter  the  skin  the  more  will  be  the  time  required.  When  dried 
they  are  disposed  of  to  the  currier,  who  dresses  them  for  the  upper  leathers  of  hoofs 
shoes,  and  a  variety  of  other  purposes.  It  is  not  unusual  for  the  lighter  coto  hides  to 
be  treated  like  calfskins. 

Horse  hides  are  also  treated  like  calfskins ;  but  as  the  horse  hide,  with  the  exception 
of  the  part  on  and  near  the  animal's  rump,  produces  a  thin  leather,  it  is  usual,  before 
subjecting  the  hide  to  the  action  of  the  bark,  to  cut  out  what  is  called  the  liutt,  which 
is  tanned  separately,  and  frequently  used  as  an  inferior  sole  leather.  It  is  also  to  be 
remarked  that  horse  hides  and  kips  (the  hides. of  small  foreign  cattle)  are  frequently 
subjected  to  a  process  called  bate  shaving,  in  which  the  stout  parts  are  reduced  by  a 
currier's  knife  previous  to  tanning,  the  object  being  to  secure  the  complete  infiltration 
of  the  animal  fibre  by  the  tannin  in  every  part  of  the  hide  in  the  same  time. 

Sheepskins  are  usually  pressed  after  the  wool  is  removed,  and  before  the  tanning 
rocess  is  commenced,  to  get  rid  of  the  fatty  matter  contained  in  them,  and  which  is 
■**  readily  removed  by  ordinary  working. 
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In  all  the  above  processes,  as  the  animal  fibres  on  the  snrface  of  the  skin  absorb 
most  readily  the  tanning  principles,  and  thereby  obstruct,  in  a  certain  degree,  their 
passage  into  the  interior  fibres,  especially  of  thick  hides,  it  becomes  an  object  of  im- 
portance to  contrive  some  method  of  overcoming  that  obstacle,  and  promoting  the 
penetration  of  the  tan.  The  first  manufacturer  nrho  appears  to  have  employed  effica- 
cious  mechanical  means  of  favouring  the  chemical  action  was  Francis  G.  Spilsbury, 
vrho  in  April,  1823,  obtained  a  patent  for  the  following  operation  :  —  After  the  hides 
are  freed  from  the  hairs,  &c.  in  the  usual  way,  they  are  minutely  hispected  as  to  their 
soundness,  and  if  any  holes  be  found,  they  are  carefully  sewed  up,  so  iis  to  be  water 
tight  Three  frames  of  wood  are  provided  of  equal  dimensions,  fitted  to  each  other, 
with  the  edges  of  the  frames  held  together  by  screw  bolts.  A  skin  about  to  be  tanned 
Is  now  laid  upon  the  frame,  and  stretched  over  its  edges,  then  the  second  frame  is  to 
be  placed  upon  it,  so  that  the  edges  of  the  two  frames  may  pinch  the  skin  all  round 
and  hold  it  securely ;  another  such  skin  is  then  stretched  over  the  upper  surface  of  the 
second  frame,  in  like  manner,  and  a  third  frame  being  set  upon  this,  confines  the 
second  skin.  The  three  frames  are  then  pinched  tightly  together  by  a  series  of  screw 
bolts,  passing  through  ears  set  round  their  outer  edges,  which  fix  the  skin  in  a  proper 
manner  for  being  operated  upon  by  the  tanning  liquor. 

A  space  has  been  thus  formed  between  the  two  skins,  into  which,  when  the  frames 
arc  set  upright,  the  infusion  is  introduced  by  means  of  a  pipe  from  the  cistern  above, 
while  the  air  is  permitted  to  escape  by  a  stopcock  below.  This  cock  must  of  course 
be  shut  whenever  the  bag  is  filled,  but  the  one  above  is  left  open  to  maintain  a 
conmiunicatiou  with  the  liquor  cistern,  and  ^to  allow  the  hydrostatic  pressure 
to  force  the  liquor  through  the  cutaneous  pores  by  a  slow  infiltration,  and  thus 
to  bring  the  tannin  into  contact  with  all  the  fibres  indiscriminately.  The  action 
of  this  pressure  is  evinced  by  a  constant  perspiration  on  the  outer  surfaces  of  the 
skins. 

When  the  tanning  is  completed,  the  upper  stopcock  is  closed,  and  the  under  is 
opened  to  run  off  the  liquor.  The  frames  are  now  removed,  the  bolts  are  unscrewed, 
and  the  pinched  edges  of  the  skins  pared  off ;  after  which  they  are  to  be  dried  and 
finished  in  the  usual  manner. 

A  modification  of  this  ingenious  and  effectual  process  was  made  the  subject  of  a 
patent,  by  William  Drake,  of  Bedminster,  tanner,  in  October,  1831.  The  hides,  after 
the  usual  preparatory  processes,  arc  immersed  in  a  weak  tan  liquor,  and  by  frequent 
handling  or  turning  over,  receive  an  incipient  tanning  before  being  submitted  to  the 
infiltration  plan.  Two  hides,  as  nearly  of  the  same  size  and  shape  as  possible,  are  placed 
grain  to  grain,  when  their  corresponding  edges  are  sewed  firmly  together  all  round 
by  shoemaker*s  waxed  thread,  so  as  to  form  a  bag  sufficiently  tight  to  hold  tan  liquor. 
This  bag  must  then  be  suspended  by  means  of  loops  sewed  to  its  shoulder  end,  upon 
pegs,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  hang  within  a  wooden-barred  rack,  and  be  confined 
laterally  into  a  book  form.  About  an  inch  of  the  bag  is  left  unsewed  at  the  upper  end, 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  funnel  through  which  the  cold  tan  liquor  is  poured 
into  the  bag  till  it  be  full.  After  a  certain  interval,  which  varies  with  the  quality  of 
the  hides,  the  outer  surface  becomes  moist,  and  drops  begin  to  form  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bag.  These  are  received  in  a  proper  vessel,  and  when  they  accumulate  sufficiently 
may  be  poured  back  into  the  funnel ;  the  bag  being  thus,  as  well  as  by  a  fresh  supply 
from  above,  kept  constantly  distended. 

When  the  hides  are  observed  to  feel  hard  and  firm,  while  every  part  of  them  feels 
equally  damp,  the  air  of  the  tanning  apartment,  having  been  always  well  ventilated,  is 
now  to  be  heated  by  proper  means  to  a  temperature  gradually  increasing  from  70*^ 
to  150^  of  Fahrenheit's  scale.  This  heat  is  to  be  maintained  till  the  hides  become 
firmer  and  harder  in  all  parts.  When  they  begin  to  assume  a  black  appearance  in  some 
parts,  and  when  the  tan  liquor  undergoes  little  diminution,  the  hides  may  be  considered 
to  be  tanned,  and  the  bag  may  be  emptied  by  cutting  a  few  stitches  at  its  bottom. 
The  outer  edges  being  pared  off,  the  hides  are  to  be  finished  in  the  usual  way.  During 
their  suspension  within  the  racks,  the  hides  should  be  shifted  a  little  sideways,  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  furrows  by  the  bars,  and  to  facilitate  the  equable  action  of 
the  liquor. 

By  this  process  the  patentee  says,  that  a  hide  may  be  tanned  as  completely  in  ten 
days  as  it  could  be  in  ten  months  by  the  usual  method. 

Messrs.  Knowlys  and  Duesbury  obtained  a  patent  in  August,  1826,  for  accelerating 
the  impregnation  of  skins  with  tannin,  by  suspending  them  in  a  close  vessel,  from  which 
the  air  is  to  be  extracted  by  an  air  pump,  and  then  the  tanning  infusion  is  to  be  ad- 
mitted. In  this  way,  it  is  supposed  to  penetrate  the  hide  so  effectually  as  to  tan  it 
uniformly  in  a  short  time. 

Danish  lei^ther  is  made  by  tanning  Iamb  and  kid  skins  with  willow  bark,  whence  it 
derives  an  agreeable  smell.    It  is  chiefly  worked  up  into  gloves. 
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Of  the  tawing  or  dressing  of  skins  for  gloves,  and  white 

The  operations  of  this  art  arc:  1,  washing  the  skins ;  2,  properly  treating^  them  wiiih 
lime  }  3,  taking  off  the  fleece;  4,  treatment  in  the  leather  steep. 

A  shed  erected  upon  the  side  of  a  stream,  irith  a  cistern  of  water  for  washing  Cbe 
skins ;  wooden  horses  for  cleanhig  them  with  the  back  of  the  fleshiiiff  knife ;  pincen 
for  removing  the  fibres  of  damaged  wool ;  a  plunger  for  depressing  Uie  akins  in  the 
pits ;  a  lime  pit;  a  pole  with  a  bag  tied  to  the  end  of  it ;  a  two-handled  fleshing  knife; 
a  rolling  pin,  from  15  to  18  inches  long,  thickened  in  the  middle.  Such  are  some  of  the 
utensils  of  a  tawing  establishment.  There  must  be  provided  also  a  table  for  applying 
the  oil  to  the  skins  ;  a  fulling  mill,  worked  by  a  water-wheel  or  other  power ;  a  dress- 
ing peg ;  a  press  for  squeezing  out  the  fattj  filth ;  a  stove ;  planks  moanted  apon  legi^ 
for  stretching  the  skins.  Sec. 

Fresh  skins  must  be  worked  immediately  after  being  washed,  and  then  dried,  other- 
wise thej  ferment,  and  contract  either  indelible  spots,  or  get  tender  in  certain  points, 
so  as  to  open  up  and  tear  under  the  tools.  When  received  in  the  dry  state  they  tboiild 
be  steeped  in  water  for  two  days,  and  then  treated  as  fresh  skins.  They  are  next 
strongly  rubbed  on  the  convex  horse- beam  with  a  round-edged  knife,  in  order  to  make 
them  pliant.  The  rough  parts  are  removed  by  the  fleshing  knife.  (>ne  workman  can 
in  this  way  prepare  200  skins  in  a  day. 

The  flesh  side  of  each  being  rubbed  with  a  cold  cream  of  lime,  the  skins  ate  juled 
together  with  the  woolly  side  of  each  pair  outermost,  and  the  flesh  sides  in  contact 
They  are  left  in  this  state  for  a  few  days,  till  it  is  found  that  the  wool  may  he  easily 
removed  by  plucking. 

They  are  next  washed  in  running  water,  to  separate  the  greater  part  of  the  lime; 
stripped  of  the  wool  by  small  spring  tweezers,  and  then  fleeced  smooth  by  means  of  the 
rolling-pin,  or  sometimes  by  rubbing  with  a  whetstone.  Unless  they  be  fleeced  som 
after  the  treatment  with  lime,  they  do  not  well  admit  of  this  operation  subsequently,  as 
they  are  apt  to  get  hard. 

They  are  now  steeped  in  the  milk  of  lime-pit,  in  order  to  swell,  soften,  and  cleanse 
them  ;  afterwards  in  a  weak  pit  of  old  lime-water,  from  which  they  are  taken  out  and 
drained.  This  steeping  and  draining  upon  inclined  tables,  are  repeated  frequently 
daring  the  space  of  3  weeks.  Only  the  skins  of  young  animals,  or  those  of  inferior 
value  are  tawed.     Sometimes  the  wool  is  left  on,  as  for  housings,  &c. 

The  skins,  after  having  been  well  softened  in  the  steeps,  are  rubbed  on  the  outside 
with  a  whetstone  set  in  a  wooden  case  with  two  handles,  in  order  to  smoothe  them 
completely  by  removing  any  remaining  filaments  of  wool.     Lamb  skins  are  ruhhed 
with  the  pin  in  the  direction  of  their  breadth,  to  give  them  suppleness ;  but  sheep  skins 
are  fulled  with  water  alone.     They  are  now  ready  for  the  branning,  which  is  done  by 
mixing  40lbs.  of  bran  with  20  gallons  of  water,  and  keeping  them  in  this  fermentable 
mixture  for  three  weeks — with  the  addition,  if  possible,  of  some  old  bran  water.      Here 
they  must  be  frequently  turned  over,  and  carefully  watched,  as  it  is  a  delicate  operation. 
In  the  course  of  two  days  in  summer,  and  eight  in  winter,  the  skins  are  said  to  be 
raised,  when  they  sink  in  the  water.     On  coming  out  of  the  bran,  they  are  ready 
for  the  white  stuff;  which  is  a  bath  composed  of  alum  and  sea-salt     Twelve,  fourteen, 
and  sometimes  eighteen  pounds  of  alum  for  100  skins,  form  the  basis  of  the  bath  ;  to 
which  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  salt  are  added  in  winter,  and  three  in  summer.     These 
ingredients  are  introduced  into  a  copper  with  twelve  gallons  of  water.     The  salt  aids 
in  the  whitening  action.     When  the  solution  is  about  to  boil,  three  gallons  of  it  are 
passed  through  the  cullender  into  a  basin ;  in  this  26  skins  are  worked  one   after 
another,  and  after  draining,  they  are  put  together  into  the  bath,  and  left  in  it  for  ten 
minutes  to  imbibe  the  salts.     They  are  now  ready  to  receive  the  paste.   For  100  skins, 
from  13  to  15  pounds  of  wheat  flour  are  used,  along  with  the  yolks  of  50  eggs.      After 
having  warmed  the  alum  bath  through  which  the  skins  have  been  passed,  the  flour  is 
dusted  into  it,  with  careful  stirring.   The  paste  is  well  kneaded  by  the  gradual  addition 
of  the  solution,  and  passed  through  the  cullender,  whereby  it  becomes  as  clear  as  honey. 
To  this  the  yolks  being  added,  the  whole  is  incorporated  with  much  manual  labour. 
The  skins  are  worked  one  after  another  in  this  paste;  and  afterwards  the  whole  toge- 
ther are  left  immersed  in  it  for  a  day.     They  are  now  stretched  and  dried  upon  poles, 
in  a  proper  apartment,  during  from  8  to  15  days,  according  to  the  season. 

The  effects  of  the  paste  are  to  whiten  the  skins,  to  soften  them,  and  to  protect  them 
from  the  hardening  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  which  would  naturally  render  them 
brittle.  They  would  not  bear  working  upon  the  softening  iron,  but  for  the  emulsion 
which  has  been  introduced  into  their  substance.  With  this  view  they  are  dipped  in  a 
tub  of  clear  water  during  five  or  six  minutes,  and  then  spread  and  worked  upon  the 
board.  They  are  increased  by  this  means  in  length,  in  the  proportion  of  5  to  3.  No 
points  must  be  left  in  them.     The  whiteness  is  also  better  brought  oat  hy  thsi 
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operation,  which  is  performed  upon  the  flesh  side.  The  softening  tool  is  an  iron  plate, 
about  one  foot  broad,  rounded  over  above,  mounted  upon  an  upright  beam,  30  inches 
high,  which  is  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  strong  horizontal  plank,  3^  feet  long,  and  1  broad. 
This  plank  is  heavily  loaded,  to  make  it  immovable  upon  the  flobr.  Sometimes  the 
skins  are  next  spread  over  an  undressed  clean  skin  upon  the  horse,  and  worked  well 
with  the  two-h  .ndled  knife,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  first  and  second  epidermis, 
called  the^eiir  and  arritrefleur  by  the  French  megissiers.  They  are  then  dried  while 
stretched  by  hooks  and  strings.  When  dry  they  are  worked  on  the  stretching-iron,  or 
they  are  occasionally  polished  with  pumice  stone.  A  delicate  yellow  tint  is  given  by 
a  composition  made  of  two  parts  of  whitening  and  one  of  ochre,  applied  in  a  moistened 
state,  and  well  worked  in  upon  the  grain  side.  Afttr  being  polished  with  pumice,  they 
are  smoothed  with  a  hot  iron,  as  the  laundresses  do  linen,  whereby  they  acquire  a 
degree  of  lustre,  and  are  ready  to  be  delivered  to  the  glover. 

For  hounngs,  the  best  sheepskins  are  selected,  and  such  as  are  covered  with  the 
longest  and  most  beautiful  fleece.  They  are  steeped  in  water,  in  order  to  be  cleaned 
and  softened;  after  which  they  are  thinned  inside  by  the  fleshing  knife.  They  are 
now  steeped  in  an  old  bran  pit  for  3  or  4  days,  when  they  are  taken  out  and  washed. 
They  are  next  subjected  to  the  white  or  alum  bath,  the  wool  being  carefully  folded 
within;  about  18  pounds  of  alum  being  used  for  100  skins-  The  paste  is  made  as  for 
the  fleeced  skins,  but  it  is  merely  spread  upon  their  flesh  side,  and  left  upon  them  for 
18  hours,  so  as  to  stiffen.  They  are  then  hung  up  to  dry.  They  are  next  moistened 
by  sprinkling  cold  water  upon  them,  folded  up,  piled  in  a  heap,  and  covered  with 
boards  weighted  with  heavy  stones :  in  which  state  they  remain  for  two  days.  They 
are  next  opened  with  a  round  iron  upon  the  horse,  and  subjected  to  the  stretching 
iron,  being  worked  broadwise.  They  are  dried  with  the  fleece  oatermost,  in  the  sun 
if  possible,  and  are  finished  upon  the  stretcher. 

Calf  and  Iamb  skins  with  their  hair  and  wool  are  worked  nearly  in  the  same  manner ; 
only  the  thicker  the  skin,  the  stronger  the  alum  bath  ought  to  be.  One  pound  of  alum 
and  one  of  salt  are  required  for  a  single  calf  skin.  It  is  left  four  days  in  this  bath,  after 
which  it  is  worked  upon  the  stretoher,  then  fulled.  When  half  dry,  the  skins  are  opened 
upon  the  horse.  In  eight  days  of  ordinary  weather,  they  may  be  completely  dressed. 
Lamb  skins  are  sometimes  steeped  during  eight  days  in  a  bath  prepared  with  unbolted 
rye  flour  and  cold  water,  in  which  they  are  daily  moved  about  two  or  three  times. 
They  are  then  dried,  stretched  upon  the  iron,  and  switched  upon  the  fleecy  side. 

Chamois,  or  Shamoy  leather. —  The  skins  are  first  washed,  limed,  fleeced,  and  branned 
as  above  described.  They  are  next  ^ffhwered,  that  is,  deprived  of  their  epidermis  by 
a  concave  knife,  blunt  in  its  middle  part,  upon  the  convex  horse-beam.  The  cutting 
part  serves  to  remove  all  excrescences,  and  to  equalise  the  thickness,  while  the  blunt 
part  softens  and  smooths.  The  skins  of  goats,  does,  and  chamois  are  always  treated 
in  this  way.  They  are  next  subjected  to  the  fermenting  bran  steep  for  one  or  two  days, 
in  ordinary  weather ;  but  in  hot  weather  for  a  much  shorter  time,  sometimes  only 
moving  them  in  the  sour  bran  liquor  for  a  few  minutes.  They  are  lastly  wrung  at 
the  peg,  and  subjected  to  the  fulling  mill. 

When  the  skins  have  been  sufficiently  swelled  and  suppled  by  the  branning,  they  may 
receive  the  first  oil  as  follows :  a  dozen  skins  being  stretched  upon  the  table,  the  fingers 
are  dipped  in  the  oil,  and  shaken  over  the  skins  in  different  places,  so  as  to  impart 
enough  of  it  to  imbue  the  whole  surface  slightly,  by  friction  with  the  palms  of  the 
hands.  It  is  to  the  outside  or  grain  that  the  oil  is  applied.  The  skins  are  folded  four 
together,  so  as  to  form  balls  of  the  size  of  a  hog*s  bladder,  and  thrown  into  the  trough 
of  the  fulling  mill,  to  the  number  of  twelve  dozen  at  once.  Here  they  remain  exposed 
to  the  beater  for  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  according  to  their  nature  and  the  state  of 
the  weather.  They  are  taken  out,  aired,  oiled,  and  again  fulled.  The  airing  and  ful- 
ling are  repeated  several  times,  with  more  or  less  frequent  oilings.  Any  cheap  animal 
oil  is  employed. 

After  these  operations,  the  skins  require  to  be  subjected  to  a  fermentin^r  process,  to 
dilate  their  pores,  and  to  facilitate  their  combination  with  the  oil.  This  is  performed 
in  a  chamber  only  6  feet  high,  and  10  or  12  feet  square.  Poles  are  suspended  hori- 
zontally a  few  inches  from  the  ceiling,  with  hooks  fixed  in  them  to  which  the  skins  are 
attached.  A  somewhat  elevated  temperature  is  maintained,  and  by  a  stove  if  need  be. 
This  operation  requires  great  skill  and  experience. 

The  remainder  of  the  epidermis  is  next  removed  by  a  blunt  concave  knife  and  the 
horse ;  whereby  the  surface  is  not  cut,  but  rather  forcibly  scraped. 

The  skins  are  now  scoured  to  carry  off  the  redundant  oil ;  which  is  effected  by  a 
potash  lye,  at  2°  Baum6,  heated  no  hotter  than  the  hand  can  bear.  In  this  they  are 
stirred  briskly,  steeped  for  an  hour,  and  lastly  wrung  at  the  peg.  The  soapy  liquor  thus 
expelled  it  used  for  inferior  purposes.  The  clean  skins  after  being  dried  are  finished 
first  on  the  stretcher-iron^  and  then  on  the  horse  or  stretching  firame. 
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Leather  of  Hungary.  ^Th'is  is  manufactared  by  impregnating  strong  hides  with  alnm, 
common  salt,  and  suet ;  by  a  rapid  process  which  is  usually  completed  in  the  space  of 
two  months.  The  workshop  is  divided  into  two  parts  ;  1.  A  shed  on  the  side  of  a 
stream,  furnished  with  wooden  horses,  fleshing  knives,  and  other  small  tools.  In  one 
comer  is  a  furnace  with  a  boiler  for  dissolving  the  alum,  a  vat  for  immersing  the  hides 
in  the  solution,  and  several  subsidiary  tubs.  2.  A  chamber,  6  feet  high,  by  1 5  feet 
square,  capable  of  be'ng  made  very  tight,  for  preserving  the  heat.  In  one  comer  is  a 
copper  boiler,  of  sufficient  size  to  contain  170  pounds  of  tallow.  In  the  middle  of  the 
stove  is  a  square  stone  slab,  upon  which  an  iron  grate  is  placed  about  a  yard  square. 
This  is  covered  with  charcoal.  At  each  side  of  the  stove  are  large  tables,  which  occupy 
its  whole  length,  and  on  which  the  leather  is  spread  to  receive  the  grease.  The  upper 
part  below  the  ceiling  is  filled  with  poles  for  hanging  the  leather  upon  to  he  heated. 
The  door  is  made  to  shut  perfectly  close. 

The  first  operations  are  analogous  to  those  of  tanning  and  tawing ;  the  skins  heiog 
washed,  cut  in  halves,  shaved,  and  steeped  for  24  hours  in  the  river.  They  are 
then  cleaned  with  5  or  6  pounds  of  alum,  and  3|  pounds  of  salt,  for  a  piece  of  hide 
which  weighs  from  70  to  80  pounds.  The  common  salt  softens  the  effect  of  the  alom, 
attracts  the  moisture  of  the  air,  and  preserves  the  suppleness  of  the  skin.  When  the 
alum  and  salt  are  dissolved,  hot  water  is  poured  upon  the  hides  placed  in  a  vat,  and  they 
are  trampled  upon  by  a  workman  walking  repeatedly  from  one  end  of  the  vat  to  the 
other.  They  are  then  transferred  into  a  similar  vat  containing  some  hot  water,  and 
similarly  trampled  upon.  They  are  next  steeped  for  eight  days  in  alum  water.  The 
same  round  of  operations  is  repeated  a  second  time. 

The  skins  are  now  dried  either  in  the  air,  or  a  stove  room  ;  but  before  being  quite 
dry,  they  are  doubled  together,  well  stretched  to  take  out  the  wrinkles,  and  piled  up. 
When  dry,  they  are  again  trampled  to  open  the  pores  as  well  as  to  render  the  skin 
pliant,  afker  which  they  are  whitened  by  exposure  to  the  sun. 

Tallow  of  inferior  quality  is  employed  for  greasing  the  leather.  With  this  view  the 
hides  are  hung  upon  the  poles  in  the  close  stove  room,  then  laid  upon  the  table,  and 
besmeared  with  the  tallow  melted  till  it  begins  to  crackle,  'i'his  piece  is  laid  on  another 
table,  is  there  covered  with  a  second,  similarly  greased,  and  so  forth.  Three  poaods 
of  fat  are  commonly  employed  for  one  piece  of  leather. 

When  the  thirty  strips,  or  fifteen  hides  passed  through  the  grease  in  one  operation 
are  completed,  two  workmen  take  the  first  piece  in  their  hands,  and  stretch  it  over  the 
burning  charcoal  on  the  grate  for  a  minute,  with  the  flesh  side  to  the  fire.  The  rest 
are  passed  over  the  flame  in  like  manner.  After  Jlaming,  the  pieces  are  successively 
laid  on  an  inclined  table  exposed  to  the  fire,  where  they  arc  covered  with  a  cloth. 
They  are  finally  hung  upon  poles  in  the  air  to  dry ;  and  if  the  weather  be  warm,  they 
are  suspended  only  during  the  night,  so  as  to  favour  the  hardening  of  the  ^rtrase. 
Instead  of  the  alum  bath,  AI.  Curaudau  has  employed  with  advantage  a  steep  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid. 

Jiussia  leather.  —  The  Russians  have  long  been  possessed  of  a  method  of  making  a 
peculiar  leather,  called  by  them  ^'Mr/<?n,  dyed  red  with  the  aromatic  saunders  woo-j. 
This  article  has  been  much  sought  after,  on  account  of  not  being  subject  to  mould  in 
damp  situations,  being  proof  against  insects,  and  even  repelling  ihem  from  the  vicinity 
of  its  odour.  The  skins  are  freed  from  the  hair  or  fleece,  by  steeping  in  an  ash- lye  too 
weak  to  act  upon  the  animal  fibres.  They  are  then  rinsed,  fulled  (or  a  longer  or  shorter 
time  according  to  their  nature,  and  fermented  in  a  proper  steep,  after  having  been 
washed  in  hot  water.  They  are  taken  out  at  the  end  of  a  week,  but  they  may 
be  steeped  a  second  time  if  deemed  necessary,  to  open  their  pores.  They  are  now 
cleaned  by  working  them  at  the  horse  on  both  the  flesh  and  grain  sides. 

A  paste  is  next  composed,  for  200  skins,  of  38  p  )unds  of  rye  flour,  which  is  set  to 
ferment  with  leaven.  This  dough  is  worked  up  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to 
form  a  bath  for  the  skins,  in  which  they  are  soaked  for  48  hours ;  they  are  then  trans- 
ferred into  small  tubs,  where  they  remain  during  fifteen  days,  after  which  tliey  are 
washed  at  the  river.  These  of>erations  serve  to  prepare  the  skins  for  absorbing  the 
astringent  juices  with  uniformity.  A  decoction  of  willow  bark  (^Salix cinerea  and  SaUr 
caprea)  being  made,  the  skins  are  immersed  in  the  boiler  whenever  the  temperature  of 
the  liquor  is  sufficiently  lowered  not  to  injure  the  animal  fibres,  and  handled  and 
pressed  for  half  an  hour.  This  manipulation  is  repeated  twice  daily  during  the 
period  of  a  week.  The  tanning  infusion  is  then  renewed,  and  applied  to  the  same 
skins  for  another  week  ;  after  which,  being  exposed  to  the  air  to  dry,  they  are  ready 
for  being  dyed,  and  then  curried  with  the  empyreumatic  oil  of  the  bark  of  the  birch 
tree.  'I'o  this  substance  the  Russia  leather  owes  its  peculiarities.  Many  modes  have 
been  prescribed  for  preparing  it ;  but  the  following  is  the  one  practised  in  Russia. 

The  whitish  membranous  epidermis  of  the  birch,  stripped  of  all  woody  parts,  is  in- 

'uccd  into  an  iron  boiler,  which,  when  stuffed  full,  is  covered  tight  with  a  vaulted 
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iron  lid,  haviDg  a  pipe  rising  from  its  centre.  A  second  boiler  into  vhich  this  pipe 
passes  without  reaching  its  bottom,  is  set  over  the  first,  and  is  lated  to  it  at  the  edges, 
after  the  two  are  bolted  together.  They  are  then  inverted,  so  that  the  upper  one  con- 
tains the  birch  bark.  The  under  half  of  this  apparatus  is  sunk  in  the  earth,  the  surface 
of  the  upper  boiler  is  coated  over  with  a  clay  lute,  then  surrounded  with  a  fire  of  wood, 
and  expired  to  a  red  heat,  till  the  distillation  be  completed.  This  operation,  though 
rude  in  appearance,  and  wasteful  of  wood,  answers  its  purpose  perfectly  well.  The  iron 
cylinder  apparatus  used  in  Britain  for  distilling  wood  vinegar  would,  however,  be 
much  more  convenient  and  productive.  When  the  above  bodies  are  unluted,  there  is 
found  in  the  upper  one  a  very  light  powder  of  charcoal,  and  in  the  under  one,  which 
served  as  a  receiver,  there  is  an  oily,  brown,  empyrenmatic  fluid,  of  a  very  strong 
smell,  which  is  mixed  with  the  tar,  and  which  floats  over  a  small  quantity  of  crude 
vinegar.  The  former  matter  is  the  oil  employed  to  impregnate  the  skins,  by  working 
it  into  the  flesh  side  with  the  currier's  tools.  It  is  difficult  to  make  this  oil  penetrate 
with  uniformity ;  and  the  Russians  do  not  always  succeed  in  this  process,  for  they 
turn  out  many  skins  in  a  spotted  state.  This  oil  is  at  present  obtained  in  France  by 
distilling  the  birch  bark  in  copper  stills,  and  condensing  the  products  by  means  of  a 
pipe  plunged  in  cold  water.    About  60  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  bark  is  extracted. 

The  skins  imbibe  this  oil  most  equally  before  they  are  fully  dry.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  apply  too  much  of  it,  for  fear  of  its  passing  through  and  staining  the 
grain  side  of  the  leather.  Chevreul  has  investigated  the  chemical  nature  of  this  odo- 
riferous substance,  and  finding  it  to  be  a  peculiar  compound,  has  called  it  bctuiine. 

In  the  Franklin  Institute  for  February,  1843,  Mr.  Gideon  Lee  has  published  some 
judicious  observations  on  the  process  of  tanning.  He  believes  that  much  of  the 
original  gelatine  of  the  hides  is  never  combined  with  the  tannin,  but  is  wasted ;  for 
he  thinks  that  1 00  lbs.  of  perfectly  dry  hide,  when  cleaned  from  extraneous  matter, 
should,  on  chemical  principles,  afford  at  least  180  lbs.  of  leather.  The  usual 
preparation  of  the  hide  for  tanning  he  believes  to  be  a  wasteful  process.  In  the 
liming  and  bating,  or  the  unhairing  and  the  cleansing,  the  general  plan  is  first  to  steep 
the  hides  in  milk  of  lime  for  one,  two,  or  three  weeks,  according  to  the  weather  and 
texture  of  the  skin,  until  the  hair  and  epidermis  be  so  loosened  as  to  be  readily  re- 
moved by  rubbing  down,  by  means  of  a  knife,  upon  a  beam  or  block.  Another  mode 
is  to  suspend  the  hides  in  a  close  chamber,  heated  slightly  by  a  smouldering  fire,  till 
the  epidermis  gets  loosened  by  incipient  putrefaction.  A  third  process,  called  sweat- 
ing, used  in  Germany,  consists  in  laying  the  hides  in  a  pack  or  pile,  covered  with  tan, 
to  promote  fermentative  heat,  and  to  loosen  the  epidermis  and  hairs.  These  plans, 
especially  the  two  latter,  are  apt  to  injure  the  quality  of  the  hides. 

The  bale  consists  in  steeping  the  haired  hides  in  a  solution  of  pigeon's  dung,  con- 
taining, Mr.  Lee  says,  muriate  of  ammonia,  muriate  of  soda,  &c, ;  but  most  probably 
phosphates  of  ammonia  and  lime,  with  urate  of  ammonia,  and  very  fermentable  animal 
matter.  The  dry  hides  are  often  subjected  first  of  all  to  the  operation  of  the  fulling- 
stocks,  which  opens  the  pores,  but  at  the  same  time  prepares  them  for  the  action  of  the 
liming  and  bate ;  as  also  for  the  introduction  of  the  tanning  matter.  When  the 
fulling  is  too  violent,  the  leather  is  apt  to  be  too  limber  and  thin.  Mr.  Lee  conceives 
that  the  liming  is  injurious,  by  carrying  off  more  or  less  of  the  gelatine  and  albumen 
of  the  skin.  liigh-limed  leather  is  loose,  weighs  light,  and  wears  out  quickly.  The 
subsequent  fermentation  in  the  bating  aggravates  that  evil.  Another  process  has 
therefore  been  adopted  in  New  York,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  some  parts  of 
Philadelphia,  called,  but  incorrectly,  cool  sweating^  which  consists  in  suspending  the 
hides  in  a  subterranean  vault,  in  a  temperature  of  50^  Fahr.,  kept  perfectly  damp,  by 
the  trickling  of  cold  spring  water  from  points  in  the  roof.  The  hides  being  first 
soaked,  are  suspended  in  this  vault  from  6  to  12  days,  when  the  hair  is  well  looseued, 
by  the  mere  softening  effect  of  moisture,  without  fermentation. — H.  M. 

LEATHER,  MOROCCO.  {Maroquin,  Fr.;  Saffian,  Germ.)  Morocco  leather  of 
the  finer  quality  is  made  from  goat-skins  tanned  with  sumach  ;  inferior  morocco 
leather  (roan)  from  sheep  skins.  The  goat  skins  as  imported  are  covered  with  hair  ; 
to  remove  which  they  are  soaked  in  water  for  a  certain  time,  and  they  are  then  sub- 
jected to  the  operation  called  breaking,  whiclr  consists  in  scraping  them  clean  and 
smooth  on  the  flesh  side,  and  they  are  next  steeped  in  lime  pits  (milk  of  lime)  for 
several  days,  during  which  period  they  are  drawn  out,  with  a  hook,  from  time  to  time, 
laid  on  the  side  of  the  pit  to  drain,  and  replunged  alternately,  adding  occasionally  a 
little  lime,  whereby  they  are  eventually  deprived  of  their  hair.  When  this  has  be- 
come sufficiently  loose,  the  skins  are  taken  out  one  by  one,  laid  on  convex  beams,  the 
work  benches,  which  stand  in  an  inclined  position,  resting  on  a  stool  at  their  upper 
end,  at  a  height  convenient  for  the  workman*s  breast,  who  scrapes  off  the  hair  with  a 
concave  steel  blade  or  knife,  having  a  handle  at  each  end.  When  unhaired,  the  skins 
are  once  more  soaked  in  milk  of  lime  for  a  few  days,  and  then  scraped  on  the  flesh 
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side  to  render  it  very  even.  For  removing  the  lime  which  ohstracts  their  pores,  and 
would  impede  the  tanning  process,  as  well  as  to  open  these  pores,  the  skins  are  steeped 
in  a  warm  semi-putrid  alkaline  liquor,  made  with  pigeons'  and  hens*  dung  diffused  in 
water.  Prohablj  some  very  weak  acid,  such  as  fermented  bran  water,  would  answer 
as  well,  and  not  be  so  uffensive  to  the  workmen.  (In  Germany  the  skios  are  first 
washed  in  a  barrel  by  a  revolving  axle  and  discs.)  They  are  again  scraped,  and  then 
sewed  into  bags,  the  grain  outermost,  like  bladders,  leaving  a  small  orifice,  into  which 
the  neck  of  a  funnel  is  inserted,  and  through  which  is  poured  a  certain  quantity  of  a 
strong  infusion  of  the  sumach  ;  and  they  are  now  rendered  tight  round  the  orifices, 
after  being  filled  out  with  air,  like  a  blown  bladder.  A  parcel  of  these  inflated  skins 
are  thrown  into  a  very  large  tub,  containing  a  weaker  infusion  of  sumach,  where 
they  are  rolled  about  in  the  midst  of  the  liquor,  to  cause  the  infusion  within  to  act 
upon  their  whole  surface,  as  well  as  to  expose  their  outsides  uniformly  to  the  tan* 
ning  action  of  the  bath.  After  a  while  these  bladder  skins  are  taken  out  of  the  hath, 
and  piled  over  each  other  upon  a  wooden  rack,  whereby  they  undergo  such  pressure 
as  to  force  the  enclosed  infusion  to  penetrate  through  their  pores,  and  to  bring  the 
tannin  of  the  sumach  into  intimate  contact,  and  to  form  a  chemical  combination  with 
the  skin  fibres.  The  tanning  is  completed  by  a  repetition  of  the  process  of  intro- 
ducing some  infusion  or  decoction  into  them,  blowing  them  up,  and  floating  them 
with  agitation  in  the  bath.  In  this  way  goat  skins  may  be  well  tanned  in  the  course 
of  one  day. 

The  bags  are  next  undone  by  removing  the  sewing,  the  tanned  skins  are  scraped  as 
before  on  the  curriers*  bench,  and  hung  up  in  the  drying  loft  or  shed;  they  are  said 
now  to  be  "  in  the  crust"  They  are  again  moistened  and  smoothed  with  a  rubbing 
tool  before  being  subjected  to  the  dyeing  operations,  in  which  two  skins  are  applied 
face  to  face  to  confine  the  dye  to  one  of  their  surfaces  only,  for  the  sake  of  economising 
the  dyeing  materials,  which  may  be  of  several  different  colours.  The  dyed  skins  are 
grained  by  being  strongly  rubbed  with  a  ball  of  box  wood,  finely  grooved  on  its 
surface. 

Preparatory  to  being  dyed,  each  skin  is  sewed  together  edgewise,  with  the  grain  on 
the  outside,  and  it  is  then  mordanted  either  with  a  solution  of  tin,  or  with  alum  water. 
The  colour  is  given  by  cochineal,  of  which  from  10  to  12  ounces  are  required  for  a  dosen 
of  skins.  The  cochineal  being  boiled  in  water  along  with  a  little  tartar  or  alum  for  a 
few  minutes,  forms  a  red  liquor,  which  is  filtered  through  a  linen  cloth,  and  put  into 
a  clean  cask.  The  skins  are  immersed  in  this  bath,  and  agitated  in  it  for  about  half 
an  hour  ;  they  are  taken  out  and  beaten,  and  then  subjected  to  a  second  immersion  in 
the  cochineal  bath.  After  being  thus  dyed,  they  are  rinsed  and  tanned  with  Sicilian 
sumach,  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  for  a  skin  of  moderate  size.  The  process  is  per- 
formed  in  a  large  tub  made  of  white  wood,  in  the  liquor  of  which  the  skins  are  floated 
like  so  many  bladders,  and  moved  about  by  manual  labour  during  four  hours.  They 
are  then  taken  out,  drained,  and  again  subjected  to  the  tanning  liquor ;  the  whole  pro- 
cess requiring  a  space  of  twenty-four  hours.  The  skins  are  now  unstitched,  rinsed, 
fulled  with  beetles,  drained,  rubbed  hard  with  a  copper  blade,  and  lastly  hung  up 
to  dry. 

Some  manufacturers  brighten  the  colour  by  applying  to  the  surface  of  the  skins,  in 
a  damp  state,  a  solution  of  carmine  in  ammonia  with  a  sponge ;  others  apply  a  decoc- 
tion of  saffron  to  enliven  the  scarlet  tint  At  Paris,  the  morocco  leather  is  tanned  by 
agitation  with  a  decoction  of  sumach  in  large  casks  made  to  revolve  upon  a  horisontai 
axis,  like  a  barrel  chum.  White  galls  are  sometimes  substituted  for  sumach ;  a  pound 
being  used  for  a  skin.     The  skins  must  be  finally  cleaned  with  the  utmost  care. 

The  black  dye  is  given  by  applying  with  the  brush  a  solution  of  red  acetate  of  iron  to 
the  grain  side.  Blue  is  communicated  by  the  conunon cold  indigo  vat;  violet,  with  a 
light  blue  followed  by  cochineal  red ;  green,  by  Saxon  blue  followed  by  a  yellow  dye, 
usually  made  with  the  chopped  roots  of  the  barberry.  This  plant  serves  also  for 
yellows.  To  dye  olive,  the  c^Lins  are  first  passed  through  a  weak  solution  of  green 
vitriol,  and  then  through  the  decoction  of  barberry  root,  containing  a  little  Saxon 
blue.  Puce  colour  is  communicated  by  logwood  with  a  little  alum ;  which  may  be 
modified  by  the  addition  of  a  little  Brazil  wood.  In  all  these  cases,  whenever  the 
skins  are  dyed,  they  should  be  rinsed,  wrung,  or  rather  drained,  stretched  upon  a 
table,  then  besmeared  on  the  grain  side  with  a  film  of  linseed  oil  applied  by  (neans  of 
a  sponge,  in  order  to  promote  their  glossiness  when  curried,  and  to  prevent  them 
becoming  horny  by  too  rapid  drying. 

The  last  process  in  preparing  morocco  leather  is  the  currying,  which  brings  out  the 
lustre,  and  restores  the  original  suppleness.  This  operation  is  practised  in  different 
manners,  according  to  the  purpose  the  skins  are  to  serve.  For  pocket-hooks,  port* 
folios,  and  case  making  in  general,  they  must  be  thinned  as  much  as  possible  upon  the 
flesh  side,  moistened  slightly,  then  stretched  upon  the  table,  to  smooth  them  ;  dried 
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Agmio,  moistened,  and  lastly  passed  two  or  three  times  through  the  cylinder  press  in 
di£fereot  directions,  to  produce  the  crossing  of  the  grain.  The  skins  mtended  for  the 
shoemaker*  the  saddler,  the  bookbinder,  &c.,  require  more  pliancy,  and  must  be  dif- 
ferently curried.  After  being  thinned,  they  are  glazed  with  a  polisher  while  still 
moist,  and  a  grain  is  formed  upon  the  flesh  side  with  the  roughened  lead  plate  or 
grainer  of  the  curriers,  called  in  French  pommdle ;  they  are  glazed  anew  to  remore 
the  roughness  produced  by  the  pommel,  and  finally  grained  on  the  flesh  side  with  a 
surface  of  cork  applied  under  a  pommel  of  white  wood. 

Tawing  of  Skins.  (Megiuerie,  Fr. ;  Weissgerberei,  Germ.)  The  kid,  sheep,  and 
lamb  bkins,  are  cleaned  as  has  been  already  described.  In  some  factories  they 
receive  the  tanning  power  of  the  submuriate  of  alumina  (from  a  solution  of  alum  and 
common  salt)  in  a  large  barrel-churn  apparatus,  in  which  they  are  subjected  to  violent 
agitation,  and  thereby  take  the  aluming  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes.  In  other  cases, 
where  the  yolks  of  eggs  are  added  to  the  above  solution,  the  mixture,  with  the  skins, 
is  put  into  a  large  tub,  and  the  whole  trampled  strongly  by  the  naked  feet  of  the 
operator,  till  the  emulsion  of  the  egg  be  forced  into  the  pores  of  the  skin.  The  tawed 
skins,  when  dry,  are  **  staked,"  that  is  stretched,  scraped,  and  smoothed  by  friction 
against  the  blunt  edge  of  a  semi-circular  knife,  fixed  to  the  top  of  a  short  beam  of  wood 
set  upright  The  workman  holding  the  extremities  of  the  skin  with  both  hands,  pulls 
it  in  all  directions  forcibly,  but  skilfully,  against  the  smoothing  **  stake." 

In  an  entertaining  article  on  tanning  in  the  11th  vol  of  the  Penny  Magazine,  at 
page  215,  the  following  description  is  given  of  one  of  the  great  tawing  establishments 
of  London. 

**  In  the  production  of  *  imitation  *  kid  leather,  the  skin  of  lambs  is  employed  ;  and 
for  this  purpose  lamb-skins  are  imported  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
They  are  imported  with  the  wool  yet  on  them  ;  and  as  this  wool  is  valuable,  the  leather 
manufacturer  removes  this  before  the  operations  on  the  pelt  commence.  The  wool  is 
of  a  quality  that  would  be  greatly  injured  by  the  contact  of  lime,  and  therefore  a  kind 
of  natural  fermentation  is  brought  about  as  a  means  of  loosening  the  wool  from  the 
pelt"  The  following  is  a  description  of  one  of  the  buildings.  "  On  the  ground  floor, 
a  flight  of  stone  steps  leads  down  to  a  range  of  subterranean  vaults  or  close  rooms, 
into  which  the  lamb-skins  are  introduced  in  a  wet  state,  after  having  been  steeped 
in  water,  *  broken  *  on  the  flesh  side,  and  drained.  The  temperature  of  these  rooms 
b  nearly  the  same  all  the  year  round,  a  result  obtained  by  having  them  excluded  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  variations  of  the  external  atmosphere ;  and  the  result  is, 
that  the  skins  undergo  a  kind  of  putrefiictive  or  fermenting  process,  by  which  the 
wool  becomes  loosened  from  the  pelt  During  this  chemical  change  ammonia  is 
evolved  in  great  abundance  ;  the  odour  is  strong  and  disagreeable  ;  a  lighted  candle, 
if  introduced,  would  be  instantly  extinguished,  and  i^junous  effects  would  be  per- 
ceived by  a  person  remaining  long  in  one  of  the  rooms.  Each  room  is  about  ten 
feet  square,  and  is  provided  with  nails  and  bars  whereon  to  hang  the  lamb-skins. 
The  doors  from  all  the  rooms  open  into  one  common  passage  or  vault,  and  are  kept 
close,  except  when  the  skins  are  inspected.  It  is  a  point  of  much  nicety  to  determine 
when  the  fermentation  has  proceeded  to  such  an  extent  as  to  loosen  the  wool  f^om  the 
pelt ;  for  if  it  be  allowed  to  proceed  beyond  that  stage,  the  pelt  itself  would  become 
injured. 

When  the  fermentation  is  completed,  generally  in  about  five  days,  the  skins  are  re* 
moved  to  a  beam,  and  there  **  slimed,"  Uiat  is,  scraped  on  the  flesh ^side,  to  remove  a 
slimy  substance  which  exudes  from  the  pores.  The  wool  is  then  taken  off*,  cleaned, 
and  sold  to  the  hatters,  for  making  the  bodies  of  common  hats.  The  stripped  pelts 
are  steeped  in  lime-water  for  about  a  week,  to  kill  the  grease ;  and  are  next  "fleshed 
on  the  beam.**  After  being  placed  in  a  **  drench,**  or  a  solution  of  sour  bran  for 
some  days  to  remove  the  lime  and  open  the  pores,  the  skins  are  alumed,  and  sub- 
jected to  nearly  the  same  processes  as  the  true  kid-skins.  These  Mediterranean  lamb* 
skins  do  not  in  general  measure  more  than  about  20  inches  by  12  ;  and  each  one  fur- 
nishes leather  for  two  pairs  of  small  gloves.  These  kinds  of  leather  generally  leave 
the  leather-dresser  in  a  white  state ;  but  undergo  a  process  of  dyeing,  softening, 
"stroking,**  &c.,  before  being  cut  up  into  gloves. 

The  tanning  of  one  average-sized  skin  requires  about  l^  lbs.  of  good  Sicilian 
sumach  ;  but  for  leather  which  is  to  receive  a  bright  scarlet  dye,  from  one  half  to 
three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  eall-nuts  are  employed  in  preference.  Inferior  goat  skins 
are  tanned  with  a  willow  bark  infusion,  in  pits,  in  which  they  are  turned  repeatedly, 
and  laid  out  to  drain,  as  in  tanning  sole  leather.  The  finest  skins  for  the  brightest 
scarlet  are  cured  with  salt,  to  prevent  their  receiving  damage  in  the  transport,  and 
are  dyed  before  being  tanned.    This  method  is  practised  in  Germany  and  France. 

Zmther  of  deer  aoid  sheep-skins  is  prepared  with  oil,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
breeches,  &c.,  and  for  wash-leather,  used  in  cleaning  plate.     A  Aer  they  are  com^jletel^ 
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washed,  limed,  and  beamed,  as  above  described,  they  have  their  "  grain  **-8iirfaee  i* 
moved,  to  give  them  greater  softness  and  pliability.  This  removal  of  the  gimin  i 
called  '*  frizing,*'  and  it  is  done  either  with  the  round  edge  of  a  blunt  knife,  or  witl 
pumice-stone.  After  being  freed  from  the  lime  by  steeping  in  fermented  bran-water 
they  are  pressed  as  dry  as  may  be,  and  are  then  impregnated  ivith  cod -oil,  by  beatinj 
-with  stocks  in  the  trough  of  a  kind  of  fulling  mill.  Previously  to  the  applicatioo  o 
the  oil,  they  are  usually  beat  for  some  time  alone  to  open  their  substance.     The  oilec 

skins  are  stretched,  hung  up  for  some  time  in  the  air,  then  fulled  with  oil  as  before i 

process  which  is  8  or  9  times  repeated.  The  oil  is  slowly  and  evenly  poured  upon  thi 
skins  in  the  trough  during  the  action  of  the  beaters.  One  hundred  skins  usually  taki 
up  in  this  way  from  two  to  three  gallons  of  oil.  The  fulled  oil  skins  are  thrown  inu 
/arge  tubs,  and  left  for  some  time  to  ferment,  and  thereby  to  combine  more  intimatdj 
wiUi  the  oil.  They  are  lastly  subjected  to  a  weak  potash  lye  bath,  to  strip  them  of  thi 
loosely  adhering  oU.  They  are  then  hung  up  in  the  air  to  dry,  and  dressed  for  the 
market  —  H.  M. 

LEATHER,  RUSSIAN,  as  tanned  at  Kazan.  The  hides  to  be  tanned  may  be 
either  fresh  from  the  animal  or  dry,  no  matter  which  ;  they  are  first  laid  to  soak  fbi 
3  days  and  nights  in  a  solution  of  potash,  to  which  some  quicklime  is  added.  The 
potash  used  is  made  of  the  tree  called  in  Russ  ilim  (the  common  elm),  which  sort  u 
said  to  be  preferable  to  any  other,  if  not  essential  ;  it  is  not  purified,  so  that  it  is  of  a 
brown  colour  and  of  an  earthy  appearance  :  about  12  poods  of  this  (the  pood  is  36  lbs. 
English),  and  2  poods  of  lime,  serve  for  100  skins.  As  they  have  no  way  of  ascer- 
taining the  degree  of  causticity  of  the  alkali  but  by  its  effect  upon  the  tongue,  when 
they  find  it  weak  they  let  the  skins  lie  longer  in  the  solution. 

When  the  skins  are  taken  out  of  this  solution  they  are  carried  to  the  river,  and  left 
under  water  for  a  day  and  a  night. 

Next  a  vedro  of  dog*s  dung  is  boiled  in  as  much  water  as  is  enough  to  soak  50  skins, 
(the  vedro  is  equal  to  2*696  English  imperial  gallons)  but  in  the  winter  time,  when 
the  dung  is  frozen,  twice  that  quantity  is  found  necessary.  The  skins  are  put  into  this 
solution,  not  while  it  is  boiling  hot,  but  when  at  the  heat  which  the  hand  can  bear;  in 
this  they  lie  one  day  and  one  night. 

The  skins  are  then  sewed  up  so  as  to  leave  no  holo;  in  short,  so  as  to  be  water>tight; 
about  one  third  of  what  the  skin  will  contain  is  then  filled  up  with  the  leaves  and  small 
twigs  chopped  together  of  the  plant  called  in  Russ  Tolokuanka  (Arbutus  uva-ursi 
sometimes  called  bear  berry),  which  is  brought  from  the  environs  of  Solikamskaga, 
and  the  skin  is  then  filled  up  with  water. 

The  skins  thus  filled  are  laid  one  on  the  other  in  a  large  trough,  and  heavy  stones 
upon  them,  so  as  by  their  weight  to  press  the  infusion  through  the  pores  of  the  skin  in 
about  4  hours ;  yet,  as  it  was  said  at  the  same  time,  that  the  skins  are  filled  up  with 
the  same  water  which  had  been  pressed  out  10  times  successively,  and  that  the  whole 
operation  takes  but  one  day  and  one  night,  this  leaves  but  2^  hours  for  each  time. 

The  skins  are  then  taken  to  the  river  and  washed,  and  are  ready  for  the  dyeing. 
The  whitest  skins  are  laid  aside  for  the  red  and  yellow  leather. 

(The  operations  in  dyeing  follow,  but  are  here  omitted.) 

To  soften  the  skins  after  dyeing,  they  are  harassed  by  a  knife,  the  point  of  which  is 
curved  upwards. — H.  M. 

LEATHER,  CURRYING  OF.  The  currier's  shop  has  no  resemblance  to  the 
premises  of  the  fanner,  the  tools  and  manipulations  being  quite  dififerent 

Within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  many  tanners  have  added  the  carrying 
business  to  their  establishments,  and  many  curriers  have  likewise  commenced  tanning; 
but  in  each  case,  an  extension  of  premises  is  necessary,  and  the  two  departments  are 
still  separate.  The  advantages  derivable  fh)m  this  arrangement  are  two-fold, — first, 
a  saving  of  time  is  efiected,  for  as  the  tanned  leather  is  sold  by  weight,  it  is  required 
to  be  well  dried  before  being  disposed  of  to  the  currier,  an  operation  which  is  not 
needed  where  the  tanner  carries  on  the  currying  also  ;  and  secondly,  by  the  currier's 
art,  the  skins  can  be  reduced  to  a  comparatively  uniform  thickness  previous  to  their 
being  tanned,  thus  saving  time  and  bark  (used  for  tanning),  and  insuring  a  more 
equal  distribution  of  tannin  through  the  substance  of  the  skin.  In  the  following 
description,  the  business  of  currying  will  be  considered  as  practised  at  the  present 
time. 

The  currier's  shop  or  premises,  to  be  convenient,  should  be  spacious.  A  frequent, 
though  not  universal  method,  is  to  have  the  ground-floor  appropriated  to  such  ope- 
rations as  require  the  use  of  a  large  quantity  of  water.  The  place  or  apartment  thus 
used,  is  called  the  scouring -house^  and  is  commonly  furnished  with  a  number  of  vats 
or  casks  open  at  one  end^  in  which  the  leather  is  placed  for  the  purpose  of  soaking. 
■"^  undergoing  such  treatment  as  will  be  hereafter  described.  In  this  apartment  also 
a  large,  flat,  slate  stone,  called  a  scouring  stone,  or,  more  consistently,  the 
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■tone  on  irbich  the  leather  is  scoured.  This  stone,  which  has  its  face  perfect!?  flat 
and  smooth,  and  irhich  should  measure  8  or  9  feet  in  length,  by  4|  broad,  iorms 
a  table,  supported  generally  by  masonry,  but  sometimes  by  u  strong  frame  of  wood, 
80  constructed,  that  the  water,  which  is  freely  used  in  scouring,  may  drain  off  on 
the  opposite  side  from  that  on  which  the  workman  is  engaged ;  an  inclination  of 
about  three  or  four  inches  on  the  width  of  the  table,  is  sufficient  for  this  purpose. 
Another  piece  of  furniture  very  frequently  found  in^  or  on  the  same  floor  with  the 
scouring- house,  is  a  block  of  sandstone,  in  the  form  of  a  parallelopipedon,  between 
2  and  3  feet  long,  and  9  or  10  inches  broad,  the  upper  face  of  which  is  kept  as 
near  as  possible  a  perfect  plane  ;  this  stone  is  fixed  at  a  convenient  height  on  a 
strong  trussel,  and  is  called  the  rub-stoney  because  here  the  workman  rubs  or  sharpens 
his  knives  and  other  tools.  In  some  large  establishments  where  the  premises  and 
water  are  heated  by  steam,  the  scouring- house  will  be  found  with  a  service -of  pipe 
leading  to  the  various  vats,  and  the  boiler,  for  generating  the  steam,  may  be  con- 
veniently placed  in  or  near  this  part  of  the  building. 

The  floor  above  the  scouring-house,  in  the  arrangement  here  laid  down,  is  what  is 
specially  designated  tJie  shop.  The  furniture  in  this  department  consists  of  a  beam, 
ifiy.  1 1 12)  on  which  the  leather  is  shaved.  It  con- 
sists of  a  heavy  block  of  wood,  on  which  the 
workman  stands,  and  into  one  end  of  which  a  stiff 
piece  of  wood  is  firmly  mortised,  at  an  angle  of 
about  85^;  this  upright  (so  called)  is  about  a  foot 
wide,  the  height  being  greater  or  less,  according  to 
the  height  of  the  workman,  each  of  whom  has  hii 
beam  adjusted  to  meet  his  convenience.  On  the 
front  of  the  upright,  a  piece  of  deal  is  firmly 
screwed,  to  which  is  glued  a  face  or  plate  of  lignum 
vita^,  worked  to  perfect  smoothness  to  agree  with 
the  edge  of  the  knife  used  in  the  operation  of 
shaving.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
workman,  to  keep  his  skin  from  injury,  that  his 
knife  and  beam  should  be  kept  in  good  order.  A 
table  or  tables,  generally  of  mahogany,  large  planks 

of  which  are  used  for  the  purpose  to  avoid  joints,  may  be  said  to  form  a  necessary 
part  of  the  furniture  of  this  department  These  tables  are  firmly  fixed,  to  resist  the 
pressure  of  the  workman  when  using  various  tools ;  and  as  light  is  of  the  greatest 
consequence  in  the  operations  performed  on  them,  they  are  usually  placed  so  as  to 
have  windows  in  front  of  them.  A  high  trussel  is  frequently  used,  across  which  the 
leather  is  thrown,  after  undergoing  any  of  the  processes,  while  the  currier  subjects 
other  pieces  to  the  same  operation. 

Another  part  of  the  premises  is  termed  the  drying  lofl.  In  good  buildings  the 
drying  loft  is  surrounded  with  weather-boards,  constructed  to  be  opened  or  closed  as 
may  he  required.  The  use  of  this  part  being  the  drying  of  the  leather,  the  ceiling  is 
furnished  with  a  number  of  rails  or  long  pieces  of  wood,  with  hooks  or  nails  on 
which  to  hang  the  leather  for  drying,  and  where  steam  is  used  for  this  purpose,  the 
floor  is  traversed  with  pipes  for  heating  the  hjt  Here  also  is  a  table,  similar  to  that 
previously  described  ik  should  not  be  less  than  7  or  8  feet  long  by  4^  broad,  if 
possible,  without  fismf^<li  with  a  smooth  face. 

There  are  other  subordinate  departments,  each  furnished  with  a  table  similar  to 
those  described.- 

Of  the  tools  used  in  eurrying,  the  knife  stands  first  in  importance  (Jig,  1113). 
Here  a  and  b  are  two  handles,  a  is  held  in  the  1113 

left  hand,  and  forms  a  powerful  lever  when  the 
edge  c  is  applied  to  the  leather.  The  blade  of 
the  currier's  knife  is  peculiarly  tempered;  it  is 
composed  of  a  plate  of  fine  steel,  strongly 
riveted  between  two  plates  of  iron.  This  in- 
strument is  taken  to  the  rub  stone,  and  ground  to  a  perfectly  sharp  edge  by  successively 
rubbing  forward  and  backward;  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  edge  true,  that  is, 
straight  When  this  has  been  satisfactorily  accomplished,  it  is  still  further  rubbed  on 
a  fine  Scotch  or  Welsh  stone  called  a  clearing-stone,  until  the  scratches  of  the  rub" 
Mtone  disappear. 

In  this  operation  a  fine  thread  or  wire  forms  on  the  edges,  for  the  knife  has  two 
edges  (cc)  which  must  be  carefully  got  rid  of;  after  which  it  is  wiped  dry,  and  the 
edges  greased  with  tallow  or  oil.  The  workman  then  takes  a  strong  steel,  and  placing 
himself  on  his  knees,  he  fixes  the  knife  with  the  straight  handle  6  against  any  firm 
-body,  and  the  cross  handle  a  between  his  knees ;  then  holding  the  steel  in  both  handa 
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he  careAiIlT  mh«  it  rorwnrd  ind  backwnnl  the  whole  length  of  the  edge.  Ihiring  tbit 

operation  the  koife  ii  gradu&llf  raUed  bj  means  of  the  haodle  a,  antil  it  ii  acarlj  per^ 
pcndicular;  b;  this  meuii  the  edge  is  turned  completeij  over.  If  the  knife  U  oot 
irell  tenipered,  the  edge  tliQs  obtained  will  be  irregular,  or  broken  j  in  either  of  which 

To  keep  the  initrument  Jut  described  in  proper  order  reqnirea  grenl  Bbill  on  the 
part  of  the  currier.  The  edge  ii  so  delicate  and  liable  to  injury  thai  it  eauDot  be  used 
.  iQore  thin  aiDiuute  ortwo  without  loung  ita  keennesa.  To  restore  thii  k  -rery 
carefultj  prepared  amall  ttee!  il  used,^.  II 11;  the  point  of  the  iiteelia  firmt  ma 
along  the  grove  which  is  fbnned  bj  tumiog  the  edge  OTer,  and  the  ne«l  it 
then  made  to  pass  outside  the  tige(_fig,  1210).  tl  is  remarkable  that  a  akilftil 
band  can  thus  restore  the  efficiuac;  of  the  knife,  aod  keep  il  in  work  for  honn 
wilhonl  going  for  ■  new  edge  to  the  rub-Mtmit,  The  other  tools  will  be  de- 
Scribed  M  their  oses  are  mentioned. 

The  first  thing  dooe  by  the  carrier  is  the  soaking  of  the  leather  reeeired 
from  the  tanner  in  wateri  the  skin  requires  a  thorough  wetting,  but  iiol  to 
ntion.     ]n  tome  cases  the  thicker  parts  are  partially  soaked  before  the  immerMon 
of  the  whole,  nod  when  fhitn  the  nalarc  of  the  tkin  this  eanoot  be  done,  water  ia  ap- 
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plied  to  the  stont  paru  after  the  dipping ;  it  is  requisite  that  the  whole  should  b*  at 
near  as  poEsible  equally  wet.  In  some  instances  the  wetted  leather  is  beaten,  and 
sometimes  a  coarse  graining- board  (hereafter  to  be  described}  is  nted,  lo make  it  more 
Bopiile  previous  to  shaTingit  The  skin  is  then  Uid  over  (be  beam  (jf?.  11 16)  lod  tbs 
rough  Seshy  portion  is  ahaved  off.  This  operation  is  generally  called  MAivini/,  In 
all  the  operalioQS  at  the  htam  the  leather  is  kept  in  its  place  by  pressure  of  the  koeea 
or  body  of  the  workman  from  behind.  In  ikiving  the  right  band  handle  of  the  knifb 
somewhat  precedes  the  leH,  but  in  thaving,  properly  so  called,  the  left  hand  precede* 
the  right,  ^if.  1117.  In  sSiving  the  knife  is  driven  obliqiiclj  a  few  inches  at  a  time,  in 
sharing  it  is  driven  with  great  force,  not  uufrequently  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of 
the  beam ;  grpat  skill  is  requisite  in  the  performance  of  these  operations,  to  guide  the 
"■-ife  and  lo  keep  its  edge.  The  carpenter's  plane  can  be  moat  completely  regulated 
the  projection  of  the  plane  iron  from  the  wood,  but  the  curriiT's  knife  admits  of 
a  arrangement,  and  the  unshilfiil  currier  is  constantly  liaUe  to  injure  the 
by  cntting  through  it,  as  well  as  by  failing  to  produce  a  regular  lubttance.     Ttn 
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kind  of  skin,  and  the  use  for  which  it  is  designed  will  regulate  the  work  at  the  beam, 
in  some  cases,  as  in  the  calf-skiu,  it  is  skived  and  then  shaved,  or,  (as  it  is  called)^aN 
UnedAt  right  angles  to  the  skiving  —^  in  other  kinds,  as  the  cow-hide  prepared  for  the 
upper  leather  of  heavy  shoes,  after  skiving  it  is  shaved  across  (t.  e,  nearly  at  right  angles 
to  the  skiving),  SLud  flattened  by  being  again  shaved  in  the  same  direction  as  the  skiv- 
ing. In  some  manufactories  there  are  certain  kinds  of  leather  which  are  subjected 
to  the  operation  called  by  curriers  stoning,  before  flattening :  this  is  done  by  ibrcibly 
driving  the  stock -stone  (Jig.  11 18)  over  the  grain  side  of  the  leather,  thereby  stretching 
it,  and  rendering  the  grain  smooth.  Tbeflattening  process  is  considerably  facilitated 
by  this  stoning,  and  if  the  skin  has  been  allowed  slightly  to  harden  by  exposure  to 
air,  and  the  edge  of  the  knife  is  fine,  as  it  should  be,  the  workman  has  but  to  strike 
the  flat  part  of  the  knife  over  the  leather  after  the  shaving  is  performed,  to  produce  a 
beaatiful  face  to  the  flesh  side  of  the  skin.    It  will  not  be  difficult  to  understand  that 
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a  good  hand  is  easily  distinguished  from  an  inferior  one  in  this  part  of  the  basinesi. 
With  such  nicety  will  a  skilful  workman  set  the  edge  of  his  knife,  that  although  there 
seems  nothing  to  guide  him,  he  can  take  shaving  after  shaving  from  the  hide  extending 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  beam,  thus  rendering  the  leather  extremely  even  in 
its  substance. 

After  the  process  of  shaving  is  completed,  the  leather  is  placed  in  water,  where  it 
remains  until  it  is  convenient  to  carry  on  the  operation  next  required.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  in  the  condition  in  which  leather  is  shaved,  it  cannot  long  be  kept 
without  becoming  heated  ;  when,  however,  it  is  put  into  water,  it  is  safe  from  injury, 
and  may  be  kept  a  very  long  time,  provided  the  water  be  occasionally  changed 
for  a  fresh,  sweet  supply  ;  stale  water  is  regarded  as  injurious  for  the  skin  to 
remain  in. 

Scouring  is  next  proceeded  with  ;  the  skin  is  taken  out  of  the  water,  and  laid  on 
the  scouring-stone.  In  respectable  manufactories,  it  is  usual  first  to  scour  on  the  flesh  f 
this  is  done  by  passing  a  sUcher  smartly  over  the  flesh  side,  by  which  the  grain  of  the 
leather  is  brought  into  close  contact  with  the  scouring-stone,  and,  being  in  a  wet 
condition,  the  air  is  easily  excluded,  so  that  the  leather  sticks  to  the  stone.  A  plen- 
tiful supply  of  water  is  now  applied,  and  a  large  brush,  with  stiff  hairs,  is  rubbed 
over  the  flesh,  or  upper  side.  Portions  of  the  surface,  in  a  pulpy  condition,  come  off 
with  the  scrubbing,  and  the  skin  presents  a  soft,  whitened,  pulpy  appearance ;  the  pores 
are  rendered  capable  of  containing  more  moisture,  and,  altogether,  the  leather  is  much 
benefited.  The  slicker  is  a  plate  of  iron  or  steel,  or  for  particulai  purposes,  of  brass 
or  copper ;  it  is  about  five  inches  long,  and  like  the  stock-stoncj  is  fixed  in  a  stock,  or 
handle  (Jig.  1119).  It  is  sharpened  at  the  rub-stone,  by  grinding  the  plate  perpendicu- 
larly, and  then  on  either  side,  thus  producing  two  edges  (or  rather,  right  angles). 
The  edges  thus  produced  are  not  of  an  order  to  cut  the  leather,  but  rather  to  scrape 
it.  The  slicker  is  not  intended  to  remove  irregularities  in  the  leather,  but  its  uses 
are  varioiLi,  and  it  may  be  considered  a  very  important  tool  as  will  hereafter 
appear. 

In  the  process  of  tanning,  the  grain  side  of  the  hide  or  skin  becomes  covered  with 
a  whitish  body,  derived  from  the  bark  called  bloom;  this  is  more  or  less  difficult  to 
remove  according  to  the  hardness  or  softness  of  the  water  used  in  tanning,  and  the 
peculiar  treatment  of  the  tanner.  It  is,  however,  the  currier's  business  to  remove  it, 
which  he  effects  thus:— In  the  case  of  leather,  whose  grain  is  tender,  sls  cordovan^ 
which  is  manufactured  from  horse  hides,  the  grain  being  kept  uppermost,  the  leather 
is  spread  on  the  scouring-stone,  and  being  plentifully  supplied  with  water,  is  stretched 
by  using  the  slicker,  or  a  fine  pebble,  ground  to  the  shape  of  the  stock-stone,  the 
iJoom  is  thus  loosened,  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  making  it  adhere  to  the  scouring- 
stone,  the  next  operation  is  readily  carried  on,  which  consists  in  smartly  brushing 
the  grain  with  a  stiff-haired  brush,  at  the  same  time  keeping  a  quantity  of  water  on 
the  surface,  the  slicker  is  again  used  to  remove  the  water  and  loosened  bloom,  and 
the  scouring  is  complete.  In  the  scouring  of  calf-skins,  and  cow  or  ox  hides,  the 
stock-stone  is  used  to  fix  the  leather,  and  a  piece  of  pumioe-stone,  the  face  of  which 
has  been  ground  to  smoothness,  and  afterwards  cut  in  grooves,  is  then  forcibly  rubbed 
over  the  grain,  in  order  to  remove  the  bloom.  In  this,  as  in  other  operations,  on  the 
securing- stone,  water  is  a  necessary  ingredient  The  bloom  being  sufficiently  loosened 
by  the  pumice-stone,  the  brush  is  used  to  scrub  np  the  remaining  dirt,  which  ii  tbea 
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remOTeil  by  the  stock-gtooe  ur  glkkcr.  In  harnrss  leather 
to  be  Etretchi-d  at  much  u  possible,  the  punilce-Blone  is  i 
and  scouring -brush  being  lustily  applied  UTitil  the  bio 
Ordinary  mBnufiWIurcra  within  the  present  (nineteenth 
the  operations  of  the  jcoHnnj-Aoiije  ccnnpletK  at  Ibis  p 
takes  a  different  view,  and  not  uufrequeully  del«in*  his  k 
Eoineiimes  for  we«Vs  in  the  icouring-hoiat. 

If  the  leulber  is  imperreclly  tanned,  or  it  is  required  to 
there  are  other  proce^es  lo  be  passed  ibrougiL  In  these 
ahrnb  of  (he  natural  order  Anacardiacea,  genus  Bhiu,  and 
the  leather  made  in  Turkey  is  said  10  be  tanned)  is  in] 
when  cooled  to  a  icpid  state  the  leather  is  pUeed  in  it. 
time  it  is  taken  to  (he  scourlog' stone  ;  if  cordoBait,  it  is  si 
accomplished  on  the  Jlesk  side;  other  leather  is  for  ll 
similar  way  on  the  grain  side.  Saddle  leather  which  is 
colour  is  still  further  placed  in  warm  water  slightly  b< 
ox;ilic  acid,  or  both  ;  here  for  a  time  it  is  kept  in  motion, 
stone,  it  is  washed  with  peculiar  chemical  lotions,  accordir 
of  the  workman ;  then  again  it  is  dipped  in  tepid  sumach 
a  copper  or  brass  slicker  (iron  is  liable  to  stain  leather 
coat  of  oil  being  applied  to  either  side  it  is  removed  to  tl 
a  very  few  years,  much  time  and  troable  were  taken  to  pr 
the  saddler ;  bnl  of  late,  broffn-cotoured  leather  has  been 
eilenl.  as  it  is  less  liable  to  become  soiled.  Nearly  all  le: 
in  the  lofi  before  farther  munipulations  are  carried  on,  ii 
by  drying. 

In  the  drying  loR,  or  lis  immediate  vicmily,  the  lei 
(daubing,  probably)  or  ilujflng.  The  anbatance  so  call 
brunght  (o  a  eiift  plastic  condition  by  being  melted  an( 
occasionally  lod  (an  oil  made  in  preparing  sheep  skins) 
added  to  the  mixture.  This  is  laid  upon  the  leather  eith 
ur  ■  mop  made  generally  of  rngs. 

The  leather  is  prepared  for  stuffing  by  welling  sliphlly 
loo  dry.  It  is  then  taken  to  the  table  previously  descr 
oiled  the  process  is  carried  on  by  placing  the  skin  on  thi 
convenient  for  stretching  it  and  making  the  surface  sm 
have  a  rough  wrinkled  grain  the  flesh  side  is  placed  neit  i 
ia  used  very  smartly  to  stretch  and  amoolh  the  grain.  A 
composed  of  two  cheeks  fastened  with  a  screw,  is  somi 
leather  from  moving  during  this  operation,  but  in  genei 
the  slicker  is  then  applied  to  remove  the  marks  left  by 
Bluffing  being  spread  over  the  ^ain  it  is  Inmed  over,  sli< 
coat  of  tiHging  is  spread  over  it,  and  it  is  hnng  up  lo  d 
have  to  be  blacked  (or  stained)  on  the  grain,  a  little  co 
grain,  and  the  slicker  is  applied  on  the  flesh  side  mc 
Muffing.  Much  skill  is  required  lo  give  the  requisite  qni 
the  leather  without  excess,  enceis  being  injurious,  and 
farther  regulated  by  the  freshness  or  otherwise  of  Ihe 
which  it  comes,  and  the  treatment  it  has  received  in  the  S' 

When  dry,  the  skins  or  hides  are  folded  together,  to  rt 
certain  the  leather  improves  by  rcmaiuing  some  weeks  ii 
be  observed  that,  in  drying,  the  Icalber  absnrhs  a  large 
matter  with  which  it  is  charged,  and  the  unabsorbed  port! 
bsrdcned  greasy  matter  on  the  flesh  side. 

Leather  which  has  to  he  blackened  on  the  flesh  {am 
receives  different  treatment  from  grain  lenther.  W<Lc  le 
table  aad  softooed  with  a  graining-boaid.     The  skin  is  laii 
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leather,  and  it  has  attained  the  required  suppleness.  Observe,  the  graining-board  is 
slightly  rounded  on  the  lower  surface,  and  traversed  by  parallel  grooves  from  side  to 
side,  which  are  coarser  or  finer,  as  occasion  requires.  The  grease  is  next  removed 
from  the  flesh  by  the  slicker,  and  afterwards  a  sharp  slicker  is  passed  over  the  grain 
to  remove  grease  or  other  accumulations  from  it.  The  next  process  is  called 
whitening.  The  leather  is  laid  over  the  beam,  and  a  kni/e  with  an  extremely  fine 
edge  is  used  to  take  a  thin  shaving  from  the  fiesh  side;  this  is  a  point  at  which  a 
currier's  skill  is  tested.  The  knife  used  is  one  that  has  been  very  much  worn,  the 
quality  of  which  has  been  tested  to  the  utmost;  and  so  extremely  true  is  the  edge 
expected,  that  not  the  slightest  mark  (^scratch)  is  allowed  to  appear  on  the  surface  of 
the  leather.  Only  a  good  workman  can  satisfactorily  accomplish  this.  The  slightest 
gravel  in  the  fiesh  of  the  skin  may  break  the  edge  of  the  knifo  in  pieces,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  rectify  so  serious  a  misfortune;  besides,  a  poor  workman  may  tear  up  the  edge 
by  steeling^  an  operation  which  ought  to  mend  the  mischief  instead  uf  provoking  it. 

A  fine  graininy-bvard  is  next  used  to  soften  the  leather ;  the  stifier  parts  being 
boarded  both  on  the  grain  and  flesh  sides,  and  the  operation  being  curried  on  in  two 
or  three  directions,  to  insure  both  softness  and  regularity  of  grain.  Boarding  is  per- 
formed by  doubling  the  leather  and  driving  the  double  part  forward  and  drawing  it 
backward  by  the  graining-board. 

The  leather  is  now  prepared  for  the  waxer,  and  passes,  consequently,  into  his 
hands.  Waxing,  in  large  establishments,  is  a  branch  considered  separate  from  the 
general  business,  and  is  usually  in  the  hands  of  a  person  who  confines  himself  to  this 
occupation  alone.  The  skin  is  laid  on  a  table  and  the  colour  nibbed  into  the  fiesh  side 
with  a  brush.  It  is  necessary  to  give  the  brush  a  kind  of  circular  motion  to  insure 
the  required  blackness  in  the  leather.  The  colour  is  made  by  stirring  a  quantity  of 
the  best  lampblack  into  cod-liver  oil;  sometimes  a  little  dubbing  is  added,  and  in  order 
to  make  it  work  smoothly  so  as  not  to  clog  the  brush,  some  stale  tan  water  from  the 
vats  in  the  scouring  house  is  beaten  vp  with  the  mixture  until  it  combines  therewith. 
The  preparation  of  the  colour  is  an  important  affair,  and  requires  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  and  labour  to  render  it  such  as  the  waxer  desires. 

A  dick-stone^  or  ylass^  is  next  used ;  this  tool  is  about  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
slicker,  but  instead  of  being  ground  like  it,  the  edges  are  very  carefully  removed,  so 
that  while,  from  end  to  end,  it  preserves  nearly  a  right  line,  it  is  circular  across  the 
edge.  The  atone  (a  fine  pebble)  is  little  used  now,  plate-glass  being  substituted  for  it. 
The  use  of  the  tool  just  described  is  to  smooth  the  flesh  after  the  operation  by  the 
colouring  brush,  thereby  getting  rid  of  any  marks  made  on  the  surface. 

The  next  step  in  waxing  is  what  is  called  sizing.  Size  is  prepared  by  boiling  glue 
in  water — the  melted  glue  is  diluted  with  water  to  the  extent  required  —  in  some 
cases  it  is  softened  by  mixing  cod-liver  oil  with  it  in  coolifng.  When  cold,  it  is  beaten 
up  with  various  ingredients,  according  to  the  taste  or  experrenee  of  the  waxer;  the 
waxer  then  well  rubs  the  size  into  the  coloured  side  of  the  leather,  and  with  a  sponge, 
or,  more  generally,  the  fleshy  part  of  his  hand,  smooths  it  off.  When  dry,  the  slic/t- 
stone^  or  glass,  is  again  applied,  thus  producing  a  polish  on  the  size  ;  and  a  very  thin 
coat  of  oU  completes  the  work.  In  different  manufactories  different  methods  are  pur- 
sued, but  the  above  is  convenient  and  satisfactory  in  almost  all  circumstances.  It  is 
now  ready  for  the  shoemaker. 

Leather  intended  to  be  blacked  on  the  grain,  is  left  folded  up  when  dry  after  stuff- 
ing. Some  years  ago  it  was  the  custom  to  stain  these  kinds  of  leather,  while  wet  in  the 
scouring-house,  by  spreading  stale  urine  over  it  and  then  applying  a  solution  of  copperas 
(sulphate  of  iron).  That  method  is  now  exploded.  The  dry  skins  or  pieces  of  leather 
are  laid  on  the  shop-board  :  a  brush  is  used  to  saturate  the  grain  witli  urine,  or  as  is 
now  more  common,  a  solution  of  soda  in  watery  and  a  peculiar  preparation  of  iron  in 
solution  is  afterwards  laid  over  it,  which  blackens  the  surface.  It  may  be  observed 
that  in  wax-leather  a  body  of  black  is  laid  on^  and  rubbed  into  the  fiesh ;  in  grain 
leather  the  black  is  a  stain.  After  the  blackening,  it  is  necessary  to  rub  a  small 
quantity  of  oil  or  dubbing  over  the  blackened  surface,  then  turning  the  oiled  grain 
toward  the  table,  a  sharp  slicker  is  used  on  the  fiesh  side ;  the  leather  sticks  to  th« 
table  by  means  of  the  oil,  and  the  slicker  is  driven  so  smartly  over  it,  that  it  \&  stretched 
on  the  table,  at  the  same  time  that  the  grease  is  removed.  It  is  quite  an  important 
point  to  take  tdl  the  stretch  oat  of  the  leather  in  this  operation,  after  which  it  is  turned 
over ;  the  table  is  covered  with  a  very  thin  coat  of  hard  tallow,  a  roll  of  tallow  being 
rubbed  over  the  table,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  leather  fastened  to  it.  A  duli 
slicker  is  used  on  the  grain  to  remove  remaining  marks  and  wrinkles,  or  to  smooth 
any  coarse  appearance  on  the  grain ;  a  sharp  slicker  removes  all  the  grease,  and  a 
thin  coat  of  weak  size,  made  of  glue  dissolved  in  water,  is  spread  over  it  and  the  pro- 
cess, usoally  called  seasoning^  is  completed.  The  next  object  is  carefully  to  dry  tha 
mammed  leather,  and  in  this  state  it  may  be  stored  without  injuiy. 
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The  next  step  is  Tfiy  limilsr  to  that  described  in  the  cue  of  tnax-Jtathtr,  and  called 

whiteninf; : —  it  la  Iheo  softened  bf  mesiiE  of  a.  Gnr  g rain ing- board,  or  a  board  of  tbe 
lamc  ihape  and  alie  covered  with  cork,  the  grain  tide  is  placed  next  tbe  table,  and 
the  fleih  donbled  against  the  flesh,  and  thus  driven  forward  and  backward  until  the 
reqnired  degree  of  sapplenesa  is  obtained.  The  loose  particles  of  flesh  are  brushed  ofl 
and  B  tlicker  carefuUj  passed  over  the  graiD  removea  all  nuirii  oFtbe  last  operation. 
If  a  sufficiency  of  alii^  has  not  been  applied  in  tbe  drying-loft,  the  deficiency  is  remedied 
bj  a  coat  of  tiUoiB-duhbing  now  spread  over  the  grain  and  allowed  to  remain  aome  hooiv. 
Ai  the  leather  absorbs  the  oily  matter  a  hardened  coat  of  grea>e  has  to  be  reoioied 
by  the  aid  of  the  slicker.  The  leather  is  then  tiztd.  and  a  Terj  thin  coat  of  oil  spread 
OTer  the  siie,  completes  the  operation. 

In  the  preparation  of  tbHous  kinds  of  leather,  or  of  leather  for  particular  purpoaen. 
the  carrier  boa  particnlar  appliances.  Harness  leather  is  considerably  dryer  than 
other  kinds  before  stufiing,  and  is  subjected  (o  imnense  labour  by  the  stock-stone  and 
slicker,  to  procure  a  smooth  gmin.  ll  is  blackened  when  dry  like  other  grain  leather 
but  instead  of  the  oiling  and  other  processes  described,  the  hardest  tallow  prncnTBhle 
il  rubbed  into  il,  stoned  with  a  fine  pebble,  slicked,  and  tallow  again  robbed  into  at  by 
the  hand.  When  dry  after  thia  operation,  the  grease  is  slicked  from  the  flesh  aide, 
and  a  repetition  of  the  tallowing,  stoning,  and  rubbing  fitiishea  tbe  work- 
Saddle  leather,  which  is  cut  into  com paratiyely  amall  pieces,  after  hardening  ia  the 
drying  loft,  is  passed  throngb  a  very  different  process  from  any  described  preTioosly. 
The  skiD  of  tbe  hog  is  much  used  for  certain  parts  of  hackney  snddlea,  and  the 
bristles,  when  removed  by  tbe  tanner,  leave  indentations,  or  even  holes  in  the  tanned 
skin.  Probably  it  was  deemed  desirable  to  obtain  »ome  imitation  for  the  parts  of  the 
saddle  where  the  hog  skin  was  not  suitable.  The  skin  of  the  dog-Gsh  {Scytlinm. 
Cuv.),tosome  extent  supplied  the  imilatinn,  having  hard  tubercles  on  its  surface. 
At  first  the  skin  was  laid  on  the  leather  and  luslil]'  pressed  into  it  by  robbing  it  vrith 
a  pebble  or  plate  of  glass  ;  at  length  a  press  vns  inienied,  and  more  recently  varioua 
methods  haTe  been  proposed  to  produce  the  best  effect.     We  have  here  {fig.  1 123^  ^ 


^^^^^Juteni 


hTiresentation  of  one  of  these  presses,  which  may  st.ind  as  a  type  of  all  others  j  a 
■re  the  feet  into  which  the  uprights  ore  inserted  j  6  b  are  tbe  Iwonprrgbt  sicF—  •--■ 
™_^op_  by  c,  a  similar  cross  piece  tiet  them  a  little  above  the  fcetj  d 
■^     -'      ■'  hinges,  which  closes  upon  c  when  the  press  is  not  in  use;  e  e  are  screira 
bichthe  axes  ofihe  roller/are  inserted:  these  plati^ 
'c  considerable  p/ay,  so  as  to  allow  the  rollentyA 


■  a  leaf 
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more  or  l«m  presaureu  the  ewe  ms;  require.  The  doited  lice  1 1',  repr«lenta  an  iron 
bar  or  cylinder,  BUpplied  with  ft  tmall  c<ig  wheel  at  C,  tod  ■  eraiik-haiutla  J,  Ibis  ii 
turned  round  bj  tbe  hand,  and  the  unall  cogwheel  acU  on  >  Urger  one  jt,  wbich  ia 
altafhed  to  tbe  aii*  oflhe  roller  /:  J"it  a  lolid  roller  of  hard  wood,  tocb  u  lignum 
vilr;  npon  this  cjltnder  ii  slrongl?  glued  the  JiiA  juIi'h,  previouil;  alluded  to  i  it  is  a 
cylindrical  solid  piece  of  wood  covi'ced  with  itoni  flannel  t  '  is  a  piece  of  leather  on 
which  the  leather  to  be  pmaed  is  plaeed;  when  all  ii  n^junid  tbe  piece  to  be  preded 
U  placed  on  I,  the  handle  i»  moved  atowlj  ronnd,  and  the  whole  ii  carried  between 
th«  rollen;  the  leather  thus  receives  the  Imprint  ottbefiih  tkin,  and  at  the  aame  time 
becomes  extremely  solid.     After  drying,  thu  is  &l  for  the  saddler. 

Of  Inle  yean  the  currier  has  undertaken  an  office  wbich  was  previonsly  the 
bnsinoa  of  the  boot  makerj  oamel;,  the  blocking  of  boot  fronts.  This  U  performed  by 
tbe  iDSlnunent  reprea«]t«d  by  fig.  1 133.    Hie  leather  ii  first  dressed,  us  preTionsly 


described,  up  to  tbe  ptrint  of  being  rttAj  fbr  whiUniiig.  The  ftonU  fere  then  cot  (fig. 
llSSi0.0Dd  when  folded  or  doubled  oppear  at  Jig.  1123  A.  1'  I',  1  I,  iaastrongfyame- 
work;  9,  repfcaenu  a  pair  of  cheeks,  B(rongly  faaiened  in  the  frame,  and  regulated  a* 
to  dMance  by  a  screw  }  ibeK  cheeks  are  lined  with  line  g  S  is  a  strong  plate  of  metal, 
the  angle  at  3  coirespondiDg  exactly  with  ibe  angle  of  tbe  cheeks  i  the  ends  of  tbia 
pU>te  an  fixed  In  movable  pUtes  paaiing  down  the  columns  I'  i'  i  4  ia  a  handle  bj 
which  tbe  inttrument  ia  worked,  and  whieb  by  cog-wheeb  acting  on  the  movable 
plates  bring!  9  downwards;    The  /rtmt,  a,  i*  laid,  aner  a  thoroogb  soaking  in  water. 
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bringing  the  perpendiculiir  moTuble  plates  to  thuir  place,  nhea  S  i»  again  po 
pMitioD ;  and  thus  tbe  operaiion  is  rapidly  carried  on.  After  this  the  fnmtA 
regularly  placed  on  a  i&cA,  being  Torced  into  [KMition  by  an  imitrunient  called 
fioiauUr  {_fy.   1 134)  and  lacked  to  tbeir  place  ;  after  Ihia  Ihey  are  alightlj  oiled 


dried.    Some  inBeniona  methods  haye  been  adopMd  for  softening  the  traata,  ao  lu 
lo  disturb  the  Worfa'iis.    Theyare  whitenedoo  a  very  sloping  bfam(Jig,  1 125),  wh 

Q  beam.  Tl 


■liable*  the  morkouui  to  hold  them  better  than 


k 


are  again  hhcktil  by  the  leaxer,  and  when  these  processes 
mnch  trouble  is  saved  to  (he  boot-maker.    Of    - 
plUnces  are  found  which  are  not  here  menlio 
*a»ily  gathered  from  this  description.     The 
quiring  great  skill  "    ' 
eninmanded  better 
Hides  intended  f 
on  the  grain. — H.  i 


a  manuiactory  many  ^ 

itionod  i  tlio  freoeral  idea,  however,  moy  | 

he  work  is  dirty  ond  very  laborious,  r 

:perience,  an!  consequently  good  workmen  haye  gvnentll 

.Ting  coaches  are  shaved  as  thin  as  shoo  hides,  and  blocLc 
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LEATHER  SPLITTING.  Thii  npcnition  ia  emplofed  sometEmci  apoo  certsin 
■ortB  of  leather  for  fctoTeni.  for  bookbindera,  slieath-makun,  aud  always lo  give  «  uaiform 
thicLncaa  (o  th«  lealhur  destined  for  Ihe  coitoa  and  wool  cE^d- makers. 

Pi><.  tl26,)ieT.  MSB.  Iiaarepreaeutawellcomrivedmachmefor  thalpDrpa«e,  of 
vbich  fig.  11S6  ahowa  Ihe  {loal  view.  Jig.  1 1ST  a  view  from  the  left  aide,  ^.  1139  a 
ground  plan,  aad  fig.  1128  a  vertical  seclioo  itcrou  %\a  machine,  a  is  a  alrung  table, 
furnished  with  fourlegs  b,  irhicb  io  tlic  right  uid  left  hand  bean  two  horUnatal  pieces  c, 

1136 


Each  of  theie  picret  Is  cut  out  in  )Vont,«oailofbrm  in  iti  EnbEtanceahatf-roandfork, 
thai  receive*  a  cylinder  d,  carrying  on  its  end  atoothed  spur-wheel  e.  Motion  iacom- 
muoicUed  to  Ihe  wheel  by  meansof  the  handle/,  upon  whose  axis  tbe  pinion  i  i«  fixed. 


working  into  Ihe  wheel  rf,  made  fast  lo  tfae  end  of  the  cylinder  round  which  (he  leather 
is  rolW.  The  leather  is  fixed  at  one  of  its  ends  or  edges  to  (he  cylinder,  either  with 
a  wedge  pressed  in(o  a  grooTe,  or  by  a  morable  segment  of  the  cylinder  itself. 

The  table,  u,  is  cut  out  lenglhwise  with  a  slot,  that  is  widened  below,  us  shown  in 
yS?.  1138. 

llie  knife  h  (figt.  1 13S  and  1 139)  is  fixed  flat  npon  the  table  with  screw  bolts,  whose 
heads  arc  countersunk  into  the  table,  and  secured  with  taps  beneath  (_^jr.  1 1 2lt},  the  edge 
of  the  knife  being  placed  horiEonlally  over  tbe  opening,  and  parallel  with  il. 

Infig.  1138  the  leather,  it,  is  shown  adTancing  against  the  koife.gPtting  spliUand  hns 
a  portion  coiled  round  the  cylinder,  which  is  made  to  reroWe  in  proportion  as  Hie 
leather  is  cleft.  The  upper  portion  of  the  iHither  Is  rolled  upon  the  cylinder  d,  while 
the  nndcr  half,  I.  falls  through  the  oblong  opening  upon  Ihe  ground. 

In  regnluling  the  thickness  of  the  split  leather,  Ihe  two  supports,  m,  act ;  they  are 
made  fast  to  the  tables  (one  on  each  side  of  I  lie  knife),  and  arc  mortised  into  the  (able 
by  two  tenons  securtd  beneath.  These  sopporia  are  ftirnished  near  their  topa  with 
keyed  slots,  by  mean*  of  which  the  horiiuntal  iroa  rodo(^i.  113G,  1128)  is  secnrcd, 
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andoatoide  of  the  uprights  they  press  upon  the  spr'inf^s  pp,  which  tend  to  raise  the  rod,  € 
in  its  two  end  slots ;  but  the  adjusting  screws  q^  which  pass  down  through  the  tops  of  Ui' 
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supports  into  the  mortise  n  (^fig.  1128),  and  press  upon  the  upper  half  of  the  dividet 
tenon,  counteract  the  springs,  and  accordingly  keep  the  rod  o  exactly  at  any  desirec! 
height  or  level.  The  iron  rod  o  carries  another  iron  bar,  r,  beneath  it,  parallel  anc 
also  rectangular,  fig.  \  128.  This  lower  bar,  which  is  rounded  at  its  under  face,  lies  upoc 
and  presses  the  leather  by  the  action  of  two  screws,  which  pass  through  two  uprtghl 
pieces  «  (^«.  1 126  and  1 128)  made  fast  to  the  table ;  thus  the  iron  bar  r  may  be  made 
to  press  forwards  the  edge  of  the  knife,  and  it  may  be  adjusted  in  its  degree  of  pressure, 
according  to  the  desired  thickness  of  the  leaf  of  split  leather  that  passes  througli 
under  it. 

Fig.  1 128  shows  that  the  slant  or  obliquity  of  the  knife  is  directed  downwards,  ovei 
one  of  the  edges  of  the  oblong  opening  g  \  the  other  edge  of  this  opening  is  provided 
with  an  iron  plate  fO^«.  1128,  1129),  which  serves  to  guide  the  blade  in  catting  the 
leather  to  the  proper  depth.  For  this  purpose  the  plate  is  made  adjustible  by  meani 
of  the  four  springs  u(Jig.  1129)  let  into  the  table,  which  press  it  downwards.  Foui 
screws,  v,  pass  down  through  the  table,  each  belonging  to  its  respective  springy  u, 
and  by  means  of  these  screws  the  plate  t  may  be  raised  in  any  desired  degree.  Eacli 
of  the  screws  u  has  besides  a  small  rectangular  notch  through  which  a  screw  bolt  x 
passes,  by  which  the  spring  is  made  fast  to  the  table.  Thus  also  the  plate  t  may  b< 
made  to  approach  to  or  recede  f^om  the  knife. 

y,  in  figs.  1126  and  1 128,  is  a  flat  board,  laid  upon  the  leather  a  little  behind  the  edge 
of  the  plate  t ;  this  board  is  pressed  by  the  cylinder  z,  that  lies  upon  it,  and  whose 
tenons  rest  in  mortises  cut  out  in  the  two  supports  a'.  The  cylindeMB  is  held  in  its 
position  by  a  wedge  or  pin,  b  (figs.  1 126  and  1 127),  which  passes  through  the  supports. 
When  the  leather  has  been  split,  these  pins  are  removed,  and  the  cylinder  rises  then  by 
means  of  two  counter-weights,  not  shown  in  the  figures. 

The  operation  of  the  machine  is  as  follows : — The  edge  or  end  of  the  leather  being 
secured  to  the  cylinder  </,  the  leather,  itself  having  the  direction  upon  the  table  shown 
in  fig.  II 28,  and  the  bar  r  its  proper  position  over  the  knife,  the  edge  begins  to  enter  in 
this  position  into  the  leather,  while  the  cylinder  d  is  moved  by  the  handle  or  winch,  and 
the  piece  gets  split  betwixt  the  blade  and  the  roller  <L  When  the  other  end  of  the 
leather,  k,  advances  to  the  knife,  there  is,  consequently,  one  half  of  the  leather  split ;  the 
skin  is  to  be  then  rolled  ofip  the  cylinder  c/;  it  is  turned  ;  the  already  split  half,  or  the 
end  of  the  leather,  k,  is  made  fast  into  the  wood  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  other  half  is 
next  split ;  while  the  knife  now  acts  from  below,  in  an  opposite  direction  to  whtU  it 
did  at  first. 

That  the  unrolling  of  the  leather  fVom  the  cylinder,  d,  may  not  be  obstructed  by  the 
pinion  t,  the  stop- wedge  e  ifii/s.  1 126, 1 127)  is  removed  from  the  teeth.  In  the  process 
of  splitting,  the  grain  side  of  the  leather  is  uppermost,  and  is  therefore  cut  of  an  uni- 
form thickness,  but  the  under  side  varies  in  thickness  with  the  inequality  of  the  skin. 

Several  other  ingenious  contrivances  have  been  introduced  for  this  purpose,  illus- 
trated descriptions  of  which  have  been  given  by  Hebert,  who  states  that  a  splittiDg- 
machine,  long  used  by  the  Messrs.  Bevington,  of  Bermondsey,  had  been  made  to  split 
sheepskins  into  three  equal  parts,  one  of  which,  that  on  the  grain  side,  might  be  used 
as  leather ;  the  middle  portion  converted  into  parchment ;  and  the  slice  on  the  flesh 
side,  being  unequal  in  thickness,  and  therefore  unfit  for  any  better  use,  being  used  for 
glue  making.  In  this  machine  the  skin  is  drawn  between  two  revolving  rollers,  and 
presented,  as  it  emerges  from  their  grasp,  to  the  edge  of  a  long  and  very  sharp  knife, 
which  is  kept  continually  moving  a  little  backwards  and  forwards  with  great  velocity. 
s  a  skin  of  unequal  thickness  could  not  be  grasped  in  the  proper  manner  between  two 
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perfectly  true  and  rigid  rollers,  the  upper  roller,  instead  of  being  solid*  is  composed 
of  a  number  of  circular  discs  or  rings  of  metal,  about  half  an  inch  thick,  slipp^  on 
to  an  axis  rather  smaller  than  the  holes  in  their  centres,  but  compelled  to  revolve  with 
it  by  means  of  what  may  be  termed  a  planetary  axis,  which  is  a  rod  passing  loosely 
through  holes  in  the  whole  series  of  discs,  between  their  centre  and  their  circumfer- 
ence, and  so  connected  with  the  axis  by  its  ends  as  to  be  carried  round  with  it  By 
this  contrivance  the  upper  roller  is  enabled  to  adapt  its  surface  to  that  of  the  skin, 
which  18  everywhere  pressed  with  an  equal  force,  due  to  the  weight  of  the  discs  of 
which  the  upper  roller  is  composed.  It  is  stated  in  the  Penny  Magazine  **  that  this 
machine  will  split  a  sheepskin  of  the  ordinary  size  in  about  two  minutes,  during  which 
time  the  knife  makes  from  two  to  three  thousand  vibratory  motions  to  and  fra'* 
This  machine  is  said  to  be  the  invention  of  Lieutenant  Parr.  Another  contrivance 
is  known  as  Duxbury's  Patent  Skin  Splitting  Machine,  in  which  the  knife  consists  of 
a  series  of  plates  of  steel,  so  attached  to  the  periphery  of  a  wheel  or  disc,  seventeen 
feet  in  diameter,  as  to  form  a  gigantic  cutting.instrument  resembling  a  crown  or 
trepan  saw,  the  compound  blade  projecting  horizontally  from  the  rim  of  the  wheel 
parallel  to  its  axis.  The  skin  to  be  split  passes  round  the  circumference  of  a  hori- 
zontal drum,  the  axis  of  which  is  at  right  angles  with  that  of  the  great  disc,  and  lies 
very  nearly  id  the  same  plane  with  its  face,  and  which  instead  of  being  perfectly 
cylindrical  has  its  sides  so  hollowed  as  to  present  a  concavity  perfectly  tallying  with 
the  curvature  of  the  periphery  of  the  disc.  As  therefore  the  drum  revolves  it  brings 
the  skin,  which  is  confined  closely  to  its  concave  surface  by  a  contrivance  somewhat 
resembling  the  upper  roller  in  the  machine  above  described,  in  contact  with  the  edge 
of  the  revolving  knife,  which  cuts  by  a  continuous  onward  movement,  instead  of  a 
sawing  action  backwards  and  forwards.  The  extreme  nicety  required  to  fix  the  con- 
cavity of  the  feeding  roller  to  the  edge  of  the  circular  knife,  and  to  keep  the  knife  or 
cutter  itself  perfectly  true  in  shape,  appear  to  be  the  chief  objections  to  this  ingenious 
contrivance. — Fenny.  Cyc,  Sup^,y  Leather. 


Exports  of  leather  of  British  produce  and  manufacture  in  1864. 


Tanned,  unwrought      -        -        -        -        - 

Wrought,  boots  and  shoes     .... 

Wrought,  gloves  ...... 

„        not  specifically  described 
Manufactures  (Foreign  leather),  gloves - 

„  „  boots  and  shoes 

„  „  other  kind     - 

Saddlery  and  harness    .        -        .        .        - 


Imports  of  Leather, 

leather,  unwrought :  hides  not  tanned,  tawed, 

curried,  or  in  any  way  dressed  ... 

Hides,  wet  ------- 

tanned,  not  otherwise  dressed 
tanned,  carried,  but  not  enamelled 
varnished,  japanned,  or  enamelled 
Muscovy  or  Russia,  undressed    - 
pieces,  onennmerated  ,        «        - 

„     dressed,  unenumerated 


» 
»» 
>» 
ft 


Total  value. 

38,188  GWts. 

£381,842 

4,849,62U  pairs 

1,484,421 

696,045     „ 

71,910 

886,425  lbs. 

124,183 

20,556  pairs 

2,227 

37,505     „ 

11,605 

entered  at  value 

4,709 

*« 

345.950 

r. 

Total  value. 

272,431  cwts. 

£1,023,072 

682,075     ., 

1,644,413 

3,701,264  lbs. 

141,446 

1,985,685     „ 

157,060 

605,073     „ 

165,635 

153,732     „ 

19,857 

••                    m 

180 

. 
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LEATH£R  CLOTH.  Under  the  name  of  American  leather  chth,  an  enamelled 
oil-doth  has  been  introduced.  Much  of  it  possessed  great  elasticity,  and  resembled 
mnch  the  vegetable  leather  already  described.  The  trade  has,  however,  rapidly 
declined,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table  of  imports  of  this  material. 


1854 
1855 
1856 
1858 
1860 
1861 


yards. 
631,304 
565,395 
507,326 
174.573 
1.)  1,969 
127,051 


Talue. 
£38,210 
42,405 
38,069 
13,094 
11,398 
9,528 


LE  ATEER,  VEG  ETA  BLE.    Under  this  name  a  new  material,  composed  of  India 
rubber  spread  upon  linen,  has  been  introduced.     Of  this  the  Mechanics*  Magazine 
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writes  : — "  Haring  seen  some  specimens  of  these  leathers,  as  well  as  various  articles  of 
utility  manufactured  therewith,  we  have  been  induced  to  pay  the  extensive  works  of 
Messrs.  Spill  and  Co.,  the  eminent  Government  contractors,  on  Stepney •  green,  a  visit, 
in  order  to  cull  sufficient  to  place  upon  record  the  present  position  of  artificial  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  real  leather.  The  face  and  general  character  of  the  vegetable  leather 
resembles  the  natural  product  so  closely,  that  it  is  only  by  actual  examination  that  the 
difference  can  be  determined.  This  is  more  particularly  the  case  in  that  description 
which  is  made  for  bookbinding,  the  covering  of  library  tables,  and  like  purposes. 
Amongst  other  advantages  it  possesses  over  leather  proper,  may  be  mentioned,  that 
however  thin  the  imitation  is,  it  will  not  tear  without  considerable  force  is  exercised ; 
that  it  resists  all  damp,  and  that  moisture  may  be  left  upon  it  for  any  period  without 
injury,  consequently,  it  does  not  sodden  or  cockle,  is  always  dry,  and  its  polish  is 
rather  increased  than  diminished  by  friction.  Add  to  these  facts,  that  any  attempt  to 
scratch  or  raise  its  surface  with  the  nail,  or  by  contact  with  any  ordinary  substance, 
will  not  abrade  it,  and  enough  will  h^ve  been  said  to  justify  its  entering  the  list  against 
an  article  of  daily  use,  which  has  of  late  years  been  deemed  far  from  sufficient  for 
the  demand,  and  has  consequently  risen  in  price  to  the  manifest  loss  and  injury  of  every 
class  of  the  community.  We  believe  that  the  largest  entire  piece  of  real  leather  that 
can  be  cut  from  a  bullock's  hide,  is  not  more  than  7  feet  by  5  feet,  and  this  includes  the 
stomach  and  other  inferior  parts.  Vegetable  leather  on  the  contrary,  is  now  produced 
50  yards  in  length,  and  l^  yard  wide,  every  portion  being  of  equal  and  of  any  required 
thickness,  and  the  smallest  portion  is  convertible.  We  were  agreeably  disappointed, 
however,  to  find  that  instead  of  vegetable  leather  being  a  discovery  requiring  the  aid 
of  ourselves  and  contemporaries,  it  was,  although  so  young,  an  active  agent  in  the 
fabrication  of  numerous  articles  of  daily  requirement,  and  that  it  had  already  become 
the  subject  of  large,  indeed  we  may  say  enormous,  contracts.  Caoutchouc  and  naphtha 
are  used  in  its  manufacture ;  but  by  a  process  known  to  the  senior  of  the  firm,  who  is 
himself  an  accomplished  chemist,  all  odour  is  removed  from  the  naphtha,  and  the  smell  of 
vegetable  leather  is  rendered  thereby  less  in  strength,  if  anything,  than  that  of  leather. 
The  principal  objects  to  which  it  is  at  present  applied,  although  it  is  obvious  it  will  take  a 
wider  range  of  usefulness  than  leather  itself,  are  carriage  and  horse  aprons,  antigropola, 
soldier's  belts,  buckets  which  pack  flat,  harness  of  every  description,  bookbinding,  &c. 
For,  the  latter,  its  toughness,  washable  quality  and  resistance  to  stains,  ronder  it 
remarkably  fitted.  Its  thickness,  which  may  be  carried  to  any  extent,  is  obtained  by 
additional  backings  of  linen,  &c.,  cemented  with  the  caoutchouc,  and  its  strength  is 
something  marvellous,  while  in  the  all-important  commercial  view,  it  is  but  one- third 
the  price  of  leather.  Many  of  the  articles  we  were  shown  possessed  the  appearance 
of  much  elegance  and  finish ;  but  it  was  curious  to  observe,  that  although  most  of 
them  could  be  made  without  a  stitch,  and  within  the  factory  itself,  a  deference  to  the 
feelings  of  the  workmen  in  the  several  trades  has  been  shown  by  the  firm,  and  the 
material  is  given  out  as  ordinary  leather,  to  undergo  the  process  of  the  needle,  which 
it  submits  to  with  a  greater  facility  than  its  original  prototype." 

LEAVEN.     Under  Bread,  the  employment  of  yeast  is  fully  explained.      A  f«w 
particulars  relative  to  the  French  leaven  may  not,  however,  be  out  of  place. 

In  Paris,  where  bread-making  has  been  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  the 
fermentation  is  produced  chiefly  by  the  gluten  of  the  dough,  yeast  being  used  merely 
to  facilitate  the  action.  A  lump  of  dough  remaining  from  the  last  batch  of  bread 
and  consisting  of  8  lbs.  flour,  and  4  lbs.  of  water,  is  left  to  itself  for  ten  hours  :  iu  this 
state  it  is  called  ,/rc5A  leaven  (Jevain  de  chef).  By  kneading  this  with  another  quantity 
of  8  lbs.  flour  and  4  lbs.  water,  the  once  revived  leaven  (tevuin  de  premiere}  is  obtained. 
Afler  another  interval  of  eight  hours,  16  lbs.  of  flour  and  8  lbs.  water  arc  added! 
forming  the  twice  revived  leaven  (Jevain  de  seconde) ;  and  aftor  three  hours  more 
100  lbs.  flour  and  52  lbs.  water,  containing  ^  to  ^  lb.  beer-yeast  are  added,  formins 
the  finished  leaven  (levain  de  tout  point).  The  200  lbs.  leaven  thus  obtained  are 
mixed  after  two  hours  with  132  lbs.  fiour  and  68  lbs.  water  containing  J  lb.  of  yeast 
in  suspension,  and  2  lbs.  common  salt  dissolved.  This  quantity  of  dough  serves  for 
five  or  six  bakings.  For  the  first  baking  half  the  dough  (200  lbs.)  is  made  into 
loaves  of  the  required  size  and  form,  which  are  exposed  for  a  while  in  shallow  baskets 
to  a  temperature  of  25°  C.  (77°  F.),  and  then  transferred  to  the  oven.  The  bread  thus 
obtained  has  a  sourish  taste  and  dark  colour.  The  remaining  half  of  ihe  dough  is 
again  mixed  with  132  lbs.  flour,  70  lbs.  water,  i  lb.  yeast,  and  the  requisite  quantity 
of  salt,  the  half  of  this  quantity  of  dough  is  then  formed  into  loaves,  left  to  ferment, 
and  baked.  The  same  operation  is  repeated  three  times,  one-half  of  the  dough  beinf 
each  time  mixed  with  130  lbs.  flour  and  1|  lb.  yeast,  and  the  proper  quantity  of  water 
and  salt  The  last  stage  yields  the  finest  and  whitest  bread.  See  Watts'  "  Dictionnrv 
of  Chemistry."  ^ 

LEDUM  PALUSTRE.     This  plant  is  employed  in  Russia  to  tan  the  skins  of 
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goats,  calves,  and  sheep,  into  a  reddish  leather  of  an  agreeahle  smell ;  as  also  in 
the  preparation  of  the  oil  of  birch,  for  making  vhat  is  commonly  called  Russia 
leather. 

LEER.  An  arched  bailding,  forming  an  annealing  fbmace,  in  which  glass  is 
tempered  or  annealled. 

LE6UMINE  is  the  name  of  a  vegeto-alkali  supposed  to  exist  in  leguminous  plants. 

LEGUMINOSi^    Leguminous  planta,  or  the  pea  and  bean  family. 

LEMNIAN  EARTH.  A  yellowish-grey  earth,  obtained  from  Lemnos  by  the 
Greeks.     It  is  very  similar  to  fuller's  earth. 

LEMONS.  The  fruit  of  the  Citrus  limonum.  Both  the  juice  and  the  peel  of  the 
fruit  are  employed  medicinally,  and  in  the  preparation  of  lemonade.  See  Citric 
Acn>,  and  Oils,  Essential.  Of  the  juice  of  lemons,  limes,  and  oranges,  we  im- 
ported in  1863,  217,351  gallons,  of  the  computed  value  of  £15,950  ;  in  1864,  269,753 
gallons,  of  the  computed  value  of  £29,475. 

LENS.  {Lentiiley  Fr. ;  Linsenghs,  Germ.)  Lenses  are  transparent  bodies,  usually 
made  of  glass,  which  by  their  curvature  either  concentrate  or  disperse  the  rays  of 
light  Lenses  are  of  the  following  kinds.  Double  convex,  having  the  same  or  a 
different  degree  of  convexity  on  either  side.  Piano  convex,  having  one  plane  and  one 
convex  surface.  Concavo  convex,  having  one  concave  and  one  convex  side,  commonly 
called  meniscus  lenses.  Piano  concave,  having  one  plane  surface  and  one  concave  one; 
and  the  double  concave  lens. 

The  first  three  which  are  thicker  in  the  middle  than  at  the  edge,  are  converge 
ing  lenses,  because  they  occasion  the  rays  of  light  to  converge  in  passing  through 
thenL  The  others  which  are  thicker  at  the  edges  than  in  the  middle,  and  therefore 
cause  the  pencils  of  light  refracted  through  them  to  diverge,  are  called  diverging 
lenses. 

For  the  most  complete  examination  of  the  laws  regulating  the  construction  of  lenses, 
and  the  action  of  these  on  the  rays  of  light,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Sir  John 
Ilerschers  admirable  treatise  on  Light  in  the  Encyclopedia  Metropolitana,  In  this  work 
we  have  only  to  deal  with  the  mode  of  manufacturing  the  ordinary  varieties.  The 
spherical  surfaces  are  produced  by  grinding  them  in  counterpart  tools,  or  discs  of 
metal,  prepared  to  the  same  curvature  as  the  lenses.  For  the  formation  of  the  grind- 
ing tools,  a  concave  and  a  convex  template  are  first  made  to  the  radius  of  the  curva- 
ture of  the  required  lens.  The  templates  of  large  radius,  are  sometimes  cut  out  of 
crown  glass.  More  usually  the  templates  are  made  out  of  sheet  brass,  the  templates 
of  long  radii  are  cut  with  a  strong  radius  bar  and  cutter,  and  those  of  only  a  few 
inches  radius  are  cut  in  the  turning  lathe.  The  brass  concave  and  convex  gauges  are 
cut  at  separate  operations,  as  it  is  necessary  to  adjust  the  radius  to  compensate  fur  the 
thickness  of  the  cutter,  and  the  brass  templates  are  not  usually  corrected  by  grinding, 
as  practically  it  is  found  more  convenient  to  fit  the  tools  themselves  together.  The 
templates  having  been  made  of  the  required  radius,  are  used  for  the  preparation  of  the 
grinding  and  polishing  tools,  which  for  concave  lenses  consist  of  a  concave  rough 
grinding  tool  of  cast  iron  called  a  shell. 

A  pair  of  brass  tools  is  however  the  most  important  part  of  the  apparatus.  One  of 
these  is  concave  and  the  other  convex,  made  exactly  to  the  curvature  of  the  templates 
and  to  fit  each  other  as  accurately  as  possible.  The  concave  tool  is  used  as  the 
grinder  for  correcting  the  curvature  of  the  lenses  after  they  have  been  roughljr  figured 
in  the  concave  shell,  and  the  convex  tool  is  employed  for  producing  and  mamtaming 
the  true  form  of  the  concave  grinding  tool  itself,  and  also  that  of  the  polisher.  These 
polishers  are  adjusted  with  great  accuracy.  The  concave  tool  is  placed  upon  the 
convex,  and  they  are  first  rubbed  together  dry,  so  that  by  the  brightened  parts  the 
inequalities  may  be  distinguished,  they  are  then  ground  true,  first  by  means  of  emery 
and  water,  and  then  with  dry  emery. 

The  following  figure  (1130)  represents  those  tools,  which  are  fitted  with  screws  at 
the  back  so  that  they  can  be  fixed  upon  pillars,  in  connec-  ^^30 

tion  with  the  machinery  for  giving  motion  to  them. 

By  grinding  with  sundry  niceties  of  motion  which  .are 
requir^  to  produce  the  best  efiPect,  such  as  the  production 
of  motion  which  shall  resemble  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
kind  of  stroke  which  would  be  given  by  the  hand,  these 
tools  are  eventually  brought  to  true  spherical  figures 
which  fit  each  other  exactly. 

The  glasses  for  lenses,  being  selected  of  suitable  quality, 
they  are  brought  to  a  circular  form  by  means  of  flat  pliers 
called  shanks.  The  pressure  of  the  pliers  applied  near  the 
edges  of  the  glafs  causes  it  to  crumble  away  in  small 
fragments,  and  this  process,  which  is  called  shanking  or  nibbling,  is  continued  until  the 
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glasses  siv  made  circular,  aad  of  a  litlle  Urger  diameter  ibta  the  flDicbed  •!■«  of 

A  cement  a  mnde  bf  miiiDg  wood  uhei  wilh  melted  pitch.  Some  nicety  u  reqnj 
in  the  adjustment  of  lb e  proportion,  since  tbe  eemeut  most  Dot  be  too adtieaiTe.  norn 
it  be  loo  bard  or  too  brittle  ;  generally  about  4  lb*,  of  wood  ashes  to  I41ba.  of  pitch 
employed.  This  when  melted  i'  poared  od  one  side  of  Ibe  glasses  to  be  groDDd 
small  quaatilies  at  a  time,  until  a  sufficieot  quaotitj  adheres  to  the  back  of  the  1 
to  form  a  handle.  Tbe  ^sss  is  rough  ground  by  rubbing  it  withia  the  spheri 
shell.  The  glass  is  rubW  with  large  circular  strokes,  aiid  the  *^ll  U  uswilly  pla 
vitbm  a  ihallov  tray  lo  catch  tbe  loose  emery  or  polishing  powder  which  may 
employed.  When  oue  side  is  rough  ground  in  this  way,  the  glaaa  i*  wKrmed  to  deii 
it  from  the  handle,  which  is  traniferred  (o  the  other  side  and  the  operation  ivprat 
When  both  sides  are  thus  rudely  formed,  the  lenses  are  cemented  upoa  a  mm 
Tbe  best  object  glasses  for  telescopes  are  grutmd  and  polished  singly,  -while  u  ma 
as  four  doien  of  common  spectacle  glasses  are  ground  and  polish^  together.  Tn 
many  are  thus  fixed  oo  one  runner,  the  number  must  he  such 
as  will  admit  of  their  being  arranged  symmetrically  around  ^'^^ 

a  central  lens,  as  7. 13,  or  VI,  or  sometimes  4  form  the  naeleus, 
and  then  the  numbers  run  14,  30.     Lenses  of  ordinary  quali^   . 
are   usually  pound  true  and  polished  seven  at  a  time.     This  C  , 

runner  with  its  lenses  attached  is  shown  iu^^.  1131. 

The  cement  at  the  back  of  the  lenses  is  Erst  flattened  with  a  healed  iron.  T 
cast  iron  runner  it  heated  just  snfflcieutly  to  melt  tbe  cement,  and  carefolly  plai 
npon  the  cemented  hacks  of  tbe  lenses.  As  sooo  as  the  cement  is  'ufficiently  aoApi 
to  adhere  firmly  to  ibc  runner,  it  is  cooled  with  u  wet  sponge,  as  the  cvmenl  mnsl  oi 
be  so  far  fused  as  lo  fill  op  the  spaces  nearly,  but  not  quire,  le»el  with  the  surface 
the  lenses.  The  block  of  lenses  Is  now  mounted  upon  a  post,  aod  grnnnd  with  I 
concBTe  brass  too\.J!g,  1130,  motion  being  given  to  it  either  by  the  hand  or 
maehinery  similar  to  tbe  sweeping  motion  already  named.  As  tbe  grinding  proeeR 
Ilie  flnenest  of  the  emery  powder  employed  is  incrtssed,  until  in  the  last  operatioo 
is  EuSiciently  fine  to  produce  a  semi-polished  surface.  This  grinding  being  coi 
pleted  successfully,  the  lenses  have  to  he  polished.  Tbe  polisher  is  made  by  warmii 
a  cast  iron  shell  and  coatiuf;  it  uniformly  aboot  one  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  wi 
melted  cement.  A  piece  of  thick  woollen  cloth  is  cut  (o  the  siie  of  the  poliaher  si 
secund  to  it,  and  pressed  into  form  by  working  the  brass  tool  within  it.  Wh 
this  is  properly  adjusted  it  is  covered  with  very  finely  divided  pudy  powder,  eprinkl 
with  a  litlle  water,  and  the  powder  worked  into  the  pores  of  the  cloth  with  the  bn 
coovei  tool.  Repeated  supplies  of  puny  powder  is  put  on  (be  poliaher  until  ii 
made  qniie  level,  and  it  is  worked  smooth  with  tbe  tool.  Many  houra  ttre  expend 
in  the  proper  preparation  of  a  polisher.  When  completed  it  is  placed  upton  the  bio 
of  lenses  still  fixed  to  the  po«t.  and  worked  with  wide  and  narrow  ellipiicol  stmki 
Where  a  very  large  number  of  glasses  are  ground  or  polished  at  the  same  time,  il 
peculiar  motion  is  imitated  by  the  eccentric  movement  of  a  lever  attached  to  t 
revolving  shofl.  In  the  processes  of  grinding  and  polishing,  other  materiala  besi 
emery  and  pulty  powder  are  sometimes  employed,  such  as  raddle,  ao  earthy  oxide 
iron,  the  finer  kinds  of  which  are  much  employed  in  the  large  lens  manuractorT 
Sheffield.  ' 

Much  more  might  be  said  on  the  subject  of  grinding  and  polishing  lensea.  h 
it  is  one  of  those  processes  of  manufacture  which  scarcely  come  within  the  limits 
the  present  work.  Still  it  was  thoogbl  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  receive  aot 
general  notice.  The  grinding  and  polishing  of  the  finer  varieties  of  lenses  for  tel 
scopes,  microscopes,  and  the  like,  require  extremely  nice  manipulation.  The  bt 
accountof  the  processes  and  of  the  instruments  used  is  one  by  [he  late  Andrew  Rr 
in  the  fifry-lhird  volume  of  Ihe  Tranmclion,  of  lAe  Socitts  of  Am.  In  Hohznpkt 
Mtrhaicat  Manipulalion  there  is  also  some  very  excellent  practical  iufornuuit 
See  LionTDonsE ;  PiiorooRAPni. 

LEPIDINE.  C"H'N.  A  volatile  base,  homologous  with  chinoline,  fonud  in  ct 
naphtha  and  in  (he  fluid  produced  by  distilling  cinchunine  with  potash. —  C.  G.  W 

LEPIDOLITK  or  Lithia  Mica.  A  beautiful  purple  minerul.  which  occnrs 
various  parts  of  the  world.  It  has  recently  been  found  in  fine  masses  on  Mm 
Htadisko  near  Rosna  in  Moravia.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  large  quantity  of  ]ii| 
which  it  contains,  and  also  for  its  containing  the  newly 'discovered  mineral  mbidiu 
Sec  Spectkcm  Analtbis. 

LEUCANELINE.  If  a  solution  of  msaiiUiBe  i»  left  in  contict  with  metal 
line,  or  treated  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  it  is  rapidly  decomposed.  The  maanili 
disappears  and  i«  transformed  into  a  remarkable  new  base,  which  has  ret^ived  t 
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name  of  ieucaniline,  and  which  may  be  obtained  in  completely  colourless  needles 
scarcely  soluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol.     Its  formula  is; — 

The  salts  of  leucaniline  are  also  colourless,  easily  crystallizable,  and  very  soluble 
in  water,  fVom  which  they  may  be  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  an  excess  of 
acid. 

There  exists  an  extremely  remarkable  relation  between  the  composition  of  leu- 
caniline and  that  of  rosaniline. 

Rosaniline C"H«»N\ 

Leucaniline C«»H«»N». 

Leucaniline  differs  from  rosaniliue  simply  by  containing  two  equivalents  more  of 
hydrogen. 

The  two  bases  bear  to  each  other  the  relation  which  exists  between  blue  and  white 
indigo: — 

Blue  indigo C'«H'«N«0«. 

White  indigo C'«fl''N'0«. 

Leucaniline,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  this  interesting  relation,  may  be 
reconverted  into  the  red  colouring  matter  by  oxidising  agents.  On  gently  heating 
the  colourless  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  leucaniline  with  peroxide  of  barium, 
perchlorides  of  iron  or  platinum  or  chromate  of  potassium,  the  liquid  at  once  re- 
assumes  the  splendid  colour  of  the  rosaniline  salts.     {Ho/mann.) 

LEUCITE.  A  mineral  found  in  volcanic  rocks,  oontaining  usually  56*10  of 
silica,  23'10  of  alumina,  and  21*15  of  potash.  The  finest  and  most  beautiful  crystals 
are  found  in  the  older  lavas  of  Vesuvius  and  Rocca  Monfina,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Rome.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  white  garnet,  from  the  similarity  of  its 
crystallisation  to  that  of  the  common  garnet.  Kir  wan  calls  it  the  white  garnet  of 
Ve9uviuH. 

I^KUCOLINE.     A  synonym  of  Leukol. 

LKUKOL.     See  Chinolinb. 

LEVEL  {a  mining  term).     An  adit  gallery  or  horizontal  working  in  a  mine. 

LEVIGATION  is  the  mechanical  process  whereby  hard  substances  are  reduced 
to  a  very  fine  powder. 

LEWIS  is  the  name  of  one  kind  of  shears  used  in  cropping  woollen  cloth. 

LIAS.  Under  this  term  are  comprehended  the  strata  which  intervene  between  the 
Trias,  or  New  Red  Series,  and  the  Inferior  Oolite.  In  the  aggregate  they  are  of 
considerable  thickness,  and  occupy  a  large  area  in  this  country,  stretching  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  frem  the  sea  west  of  Lyme  Regis,  in  Dorsetshire,  to  Redcar,  on  the 
coast  of  Yorkshire.  The  strata  which  compose  the  Liassic  series  consist,  in  the  lower 
part,  of  compact  argillaceous  limestone,  alternating  with  or  forming  layers  in  clay,  to 
a  provincial  pronunciation  of  which  word  the  name  lias  probably  owes  its  origin. 
This  limestone  forms  the  base  of  a  thick  deposit  of  blue  clays  and  marls,  which  are 
overlaid  by  a  series  of  sands  and  sandstone,  called  Marlstone;  these  in  their  turn,  are 
separated  from  another  mass  of  sands,  which  form  the  uppermost  member  of  the 
group,  by  a  stratum  of  clay,  known  as  the  Upper  Lias  Clay. 

By  the  term  lias,  however,  is  ordinarily  only  understood  the  calcareous  and  argil- 
laceous division,  which  constitutes  the  lower  section  of  the  entire  formation. 

In  an  economical  point  of  view,  it  is  of  considerable  value  from  its  furnishing  a 
useful  and  durable  stone,  both  for  building  and  paving ;  for  the  latter  purpose  it  is 
particularly  suited,  not  only  from  the  large  dimensions  of  the  flags  it  affords,  but  on 
account  of  its  occurrence  in  thin  layers,  which,  in  many  cases,  when  required  for 
rough  purposes  only,  are  used  in  the  state  in  which  they  are  taken  from  the  quarry, 
without  undergoing  subsequent  dressing.  The  lime  furnished  by  the  blue  lias  limestone, 
is  also  well  known,  and  in  great  request,  some  of  the  beds  possessing  the  valuable  pro- 
perty of  forming  hydraulic  mortars  and  cements,  for  manufacturing  which  it  is  col- 
lected from  the  shore  and  the  sea  cliffs  at  Charmouth,  and  largely  quarried  at  Lyme 
Regis  and  the  neighbourhood. 

The  clayey  members  of  the  lias  furnish  a  poor  and  cold  agricultural  soil,  which  is 
chiefly  devoted  to  pasture,  but  the  land  upon  the  marlstone  is,  on  the  contrary,  of  a 
very  rich  and  fertile  description,  and  constitutes  a  district,  where  it  prevails,  that  is 
marked  by  the  luxuriance  of  its  crops,  and  the  excellence  of  the  cider  it  produces. 
In  the  upper  part,  it  contains  beds  of  ferruginous,  brown,  calcareous  sandstone,  which 
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is  used  for  building  parposcs  in  the  neighbourhoods  where  it  oeears.  The  suidftoae 
is  always  more  or  less  of  a  ferruginous  character,  but  in  some  inttanccs  the  lermginooi 
ingredient  prevails  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  constitute  a  Taluable  ore  of  iron,  as  m  the 
neighbourhood  of  Blenheim,  to  which  attention  has  lately  been  directed  bj  llr. 
Edward  Hull,  of  the  geological  survey  of  Great  Britain. 

Like  the  marlstone,  the  calcareous  sands  of  the  uppermost  portion  of  the  liasne 
series  also  furnish  a  rich  agricultural  soil.  Until  recently,  these  sands  were  consi- 
dered to  form  the  base  of  the  inferior  oolite  series,  but  the  researches  of  Dr.  Wright, 
render  it  highly  probable  that  they  should,  with  more  propriety,  be  classed  with  the 
underlying  lias,  rather  than  with  the  oolitic  strata.* 

The  stone  found  at  Gotham  and  other  places  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Bristol,  and 
which  has  in  consequence  received  the  name  of  Cotham  wuirbie^  and  has  also  bteo 
called  nrtn,  or  lantlscape  marUe,  from  the  curious  delineations  displayed  upon  polished 
sections  of  it,  resembling  trees,  landscapes,  &c.,  is  a  limestone  fttxm  the  lower  part  of 
the  lias.— H.  W.  B. 

LIBAVins,  Fuming  Liquor  of,  is  the  bichloride  of  tin,  prepared  by  dissolring 
that  metal  i»ith  the  aid  of  heat  in  aqua  regia^  or  by  passing  chlorine  gas  throogh  a 
solution  of  muriate  of  tin  till  no  more  gas  be  absorbed,  evaporating^  the  solntioo,  snd 
setting  it  aside  to  crystallise.  The  anhydrous  bichloride  is  best  prepared  by  mlzmjr 
four  parts  of  corrosive  sublimate  with  one  part  of  tin,  previously  amalgamated 
with  just  so  much  mercury  as  to  render  it  pulverisable;  and  by  distilling  this 
mixture  with  a  gentle  heat.  A  colourless  fluid,  the  dry  bichloride  of  tin,  or  the 
proper  fuming  liquor  of  Libavius,  comes  over.  When  it  is  mixed  with  one* third  of 
its  weight  of  water  it  becomes  solid.  The  first  bichloride  of  tin  is  nsed  in  calico* 
printing.     See  Calico-printing. 

LICIIEN.  A  certain  set  of  plants,  composed  chiefly  of  cellular  tissue  devoid  of 
spinal  vessels,  with  the  stems  and  leaves  undisting^ishable,  are  termed  Thalloinrni. 
These  are  of  two  kinds,  the  first  admitting  of  two  divisions:  — 

1.  Aquatic  thallogcns,  or  such  as  are  nourishi'd  through  their  whole  sur&ce  by 
water,  are  Alu£.  Aerial  thallogens  nourished  through  their  whole  surface  by  air 
are  Lichens. 

2.  Thallogens  nourished  through  their  ihalluM  (spawn  or  mycelium)  by  juices 
derived  from  the  matrix  are  Fungi. 

Lichens  are  numerous,  as  Ground  liverwort^  Cup  moss.  Tree  lungwort^  used  in 
Siberia  us  a  substitute  for  hops  in  brewing ;  Gyrnphora  employed  by  the  hunters  in 
the  arctic  regions  ns  an  article  of  food,  under  the  name  of  tripe  de  roche ;  Jieimdnr 
mouy  Iceland  moss^  much  used  in  this  country  as  a  remedy  for  coughs  ;  the  Ccmvmos 
yelUno  wall  licheiiy  and  some  others. 

The  Tinctorial  lichens  are  also  numerous.  They  furnish  four  principal  coloors, 
brown,  yellow,  purple,  and  blue, 

Gjfrophora  pustutata  and  Sticta  pulmonaria  yield  brown  colours.  The  latter  with 
mordants  of  tin  and  cream  of  tartar,  produces  on  silk  a  durable  carmelite  colour 
(Guibourt) 

Parmelia  parietina  and  Evemia  vulpina  produce  yellows,  the  yellow  principle  of 
the  former  being  called  chrytophanic  acid,  that  of  the  latter  vulpinic  acitL 

Rocella,  Lecanora^  Variolaria,  &c,  yield  purple  and  blue  colours.  In  this  country 
archil  and  cudbear,  purple  colours,  are  prepared.     In  Holland,  a  blue  colour,  litmus. 

The  following  is  a  list  (from  Pereira)  of  the  principal  lichens  employed  by  British 
manufacturers  of  archil  and  cudbear,  with  their  commercial  names :  — 


ORCBELLA   WEEDS. 

Angola  Orchella  weed  {R.  fuci/ormis), 

Madagascar  „  «> 

Mauritius  „  «> 

Canary  „  (i?.  tinctoria). 

Cape  de  Vcrd  „  „ 

Azores  ««  »« 

Madeira  „  (ditto  md  fiiciformis). 


Barbary  (Mogadore)  (i?.  tinetoHaX 

Corsican  and  Sardinian 

XOS8S8. 

Tartareous  (^Lecanora  tartar4a\ 
Postulatus  {Gyropftora  pustu'ataX 
Canary  Rock  iParmeiia  pcritita\ 

Corsican. 

Sardinian. 

Norway  Rock  Moss. 


South  America,  large  and  round  (/?.  tinctoria). 
South  America,  small  and  flat  {R.fucifyirmis), 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  (/?.  hypomecha). 

Dr.  Stenhouse,  to  whom  we  are  much  indebted  for  many  important  inquiries  con- 
nected with  the  applications  of  chemistry,  has  given  the  following  table  of  the  lichens : 

•  The  evidoncp  brought  toward  by  Dr.  Wright  In  favour  of  the  lla«»ic  origin  of  these  undt  f«  ntirrlv 
ofai>«la?ont«.loKlcal  nature;  phjiticnliy.  thi"n)o*l  natural  arrangement  ii  to  connect  thctn  raihrr  »it4 
the  iuferiur  oulite  than  with  the  liaa.— H.  W.  It. 
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Uchms. 

Coloriflc  Principles. 

Colouring  Principles. 

Autborlt}. 

Commercial  Names. 

Locality. 

Names. 

Formulae. 

Names. 

Pormuln. 

S.    American    or- 
chella weed. 
Cape  orchella  weed 

Angola      orchella 

we«^d. 
Perelle  moss  (Le- 

canora  paretla.) 
Tartareous     moss 

{Lt canora    tar- 

iarea.) 
Pustulatous   moss 

(Gyrophorapm- 

ttUnIa). 
Ragged   hoary  li- 
chen    (Evemia 

prunastri), 
Usnea(  Florida,  pit- 

cola,  and  Air/a). 
Rein    deer     moss 

(Gadoniarangi- 

ferina). 
Ramalina    {Fatti- 

giata  caUearis). 

Lima,  &c. 

C.  of  Good 

Hope. 

Africa. 

SwiUerland 

Norway. 

Norway. 

Scotland. 

Germany. 

Alpha  orsel. 

11c  acid. 

Beta  orsel- 

lic  acid. 

Erythric 

acid. 
Lecanorlc 

acid. 

Gyrophoric 

acid. 

•« 

Evcmic 
acid. 

Usnlc  acid. 
»» 

II 

C3iH«0»s+HO. 
C«H««0>^+HO. 
C«Hioo»+HO. 

C3«Hi(»0». 

• 

C84H150>3+H0. 

»» 

»♦ 

1 

Orceiiie. 
•1 
•1 
>* 
»» 

*• 

•                            • 

C»«H>0NO. 

»• 
ti 
n 

*• 

•  — 

•  • 

Stenhouse. 

Stenhouse. 

Stenhouse. 

Shnnck. 

Stenhouse. 

Stenhouse. 

Stenhouse. 

Rochleder 

and  Heldt. 

»• 

Sec  French  Purple,  Litmus,  Orchella  Weed. 

LICKNER'S  BLUE.     The  Silicale  of  Cobalt  and  Potash. 

LIGHT.  {Lumihe^  Fr. ;  Lichty  Germ.)  The  operation  of  light  as  an  agent  in 
the  arts  or  manufuactures  has  scarcely  yet  received  attention.  Sufficient  evidence 
has  however  been  collected  to  show  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  producing 
many  of  the  remarkable  changes  in  bodies  which  are  desired  in  some  cases  as  the 
result,  but  which,  in  others,  are  to  be  if  possible  avoided. 

There  is  a  very  general  misconception  as  to  the  power  or  principle  to  which  cer- 
tain phenomena,  the  result  of  exposure  to  sunshine,  are  to  be  referred.  In  general 
light  is  regarded  as  the  principle  in  action,  whereas  frequently  it  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  change.  A  few  words  therefore  in  explanation  arc  necessary. 
The  solar  ray,  commonly  spoken  of  as  light,  contains  in  addition  to  its  luminouft power , 
calorific  powePf  chemical  power,  and  in  all  probability  electrical  power.  (See  Actinism.) 
These  phenomena  can  be  separated  one  fi^om  the  oUier,  and  individually  studied.  All 
the  photographic  phenomena  are  dependent  upon  the  chemical  (actinic)  power. 
Many  of  the  peculiar  changes  which  are  effected  in  organic  bodies  are  evidently  due 
to  light,  and  the  phenomena  which  depend  entirely  on  heat  are  well  known. 

Uerschel  has  directed  attention  to  some  of  the  most  striking  phenomena  of  lightf 
especially  its  action  upon  vegetable  colours.  As  these  have  direct  reference  to  the 
permanence  of  dyes,  they  arc  deserving  of  great  attention.  The  following  quotation 
from  Sir  John  Herschers  paper  "  On  the  Chemical  Action  of  the  Bays  of  the  Solar 
Spectrum^  (fc.**  will  explain  his  views  and  give  the  character  of  the  phenomena  which 
he  has  studied.     He  writes  — 

"  The  evidence  we  have  obtained  by  the  foregoing  experiments  of  the  existence  of 
chemical  actions  of  very  different  and  to  a  certain  extent  opposite  characters  at  the 
opposite  extremities  (or  rather  as  we  ought  to  express  it  in  the  opposite  regions)  of 
the  spectrum,  will  naturally  give  rise  to  many  interesting  speculations  and  conclu- 
sions, of  which  those  I  am  about  to  state,  will  probably  not  be  regarded  as  among  the 
least  so.  We  all  know  that  colours  of  vegetable  origin  are  usually  considered  to  be 
destroyed  and  whitened  by  the  continual  action  of  light  The  process,  however,  is 
too  slow  to  be  made  the  subject  of  any  satisfactory  series  of  experiments,  and,  in 
consequence,  this  subject,  so  interesting  to  the  painter,  the  dyer,  and  the  general 
artist,  has  been  allowed  to  remain  uninvestigated.  As  soon,  however,  as  these  evi- 
dences of  a  counterbalance  of  mutually  opposing  actions,  in  the  elements  of  which  the 
solar  light  consists,  offered  themselves  to  view,  it  occurred  to  me,  as  a  reasonable 
subject  of  inquiry,  whether  this  slow  destruction  of  vegetable  tints  might  not  be  due  to 
the  feeble  amount  of  residual  action  outstanding  after  imperfect  mutual  compensation, 
in  the  ordinary  way  in  which  such  colours  are  presented  to  light,  t.  e,  to  mixed  rays. 
It  appeared  therefore  to  merit  inquiry,  whether  such  colours,  subjected  to  the  un- 
compensated action  of  the  elementary  rays  of  the  spectrum,  might  not  undergo 
changes  differing  both  in  kind  and  in  degree  which  mixed  light  produces  on  them, 
and  might  not,  moreover,  by  such  changes  indicate  chemical  properties  in  the  rays 
themselves  hitherto  unknown. 

**  One  of  the  moet  intense  and  beautiful  of  the  vegetable  blues  is  that  yielded  by  the 
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b1uepelBlii>f  the  dark  velvely  v&rietipa  of  the  common  heartieBse  (Viola  tricolor).    1 

ii  bvtit  i^xtTacIrd  by  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  tincture  so  oblaiaed,  after  ■  tern  Axji  keep 
ing  in  n  etappeml  phisl.  loiea  its  fine  bloc  colour,  and  changes  to  a  paJlid  brownis! 
red,  like  that  of  port  wine  discolonred  bf  age. 

"  Wbrn  apreud  on  paper  it  hardly  tinges  it  at  flrat,  and  might  be  sapposed  to  hi* 
loflt  all  cnlooring  Tiitue,  bol  that  a  few  drop!  of  verj  dilate  tolphuric  acid  aprinkte 
over  it.  irdicate  by  the  beautiful  and  intense  ro>e  colonr  dcfeloped  where  the;  M. 
tbe  continued  existence  r>f  the  colouritig  principle.  A*  the  paper  so  moistened  witi 
the  lincluie  dries,  bowerer,  ibe  original  blue  colour  begins  to  appear,  and  when  quit 
dr;  is  full  and  rich.  The  tincture  bj  long  keeping  loses  this  qDalitj-,  and  does  no 
seem  capable  of  being  restored.  Bat  the  paper  preserrei  its  colour  well,  and  ia  e*ei 
rather  rt^narkable  amoug  regetable  coloon  for  its  permanenee  in  the  dark  <»■  ii 
com  man  daylight. 

"  A.  pn|>er  so  tinged  of  a  very  Gue  aod  full  blue  colour,  was  eipoaed  to  ihi 
solar  Bpeclrum  concentrated,  u  oAial  (October  11,  1839),  by  a  pristn  and  lent;  i 
waler-pristn,  howerer,  was  used  in  the  eiperimenl,  to  command  as  large  an  area  o 
siinbcn^n  »s  possible.  The  tun  was  poor  and  deBultorf ;  ncTertbelesa  in  half  an  boui 
llicri'  WQB  an  evident  commencement  of  vhitering  from  the  fiducial  yellow  raj  to  tbi 
mi':iTi  rill.  In  two  hours  and  a  half,  the  luonhinc  conlinaiog  very  tnnch  interruptet 
by  I  luiiil?.  the  effect  wax  marked  by  a  considerable  white  patch  extending  from  ihi 
eitrtiiie  ri^d  tolhe  end  of  the  Tiolel  ray,  butnot  traceable  beyond  that  limit.  Its  com- 
nieni:emeot  and  termiDBlion  were,  however,  tery  feeble,  gradoalin({  off  inaensibly 
bat  HI  (Ik  mailman),  which  occarred  a  little  below  the  fiducial  point  (correspondinf 
nearly  with  the  orange  rays  of  tbe  luminous  speclram),  the  bine  colour  was  completcl] 
dischurged.  Beyond  the  yiolet  there  was  no  indication  of  increase  of  colour,  or  of  anj 
other  iicikin.  I  do  DOI  find  that  this  paper  is  discoloured  by  mere  mdiant  faea 
nnaccmtipmied  with  light." 

i>r.  fivurge  Wilwin  of  Edinburgh  made  soma  exceedingly  inleresting  experiment: 
iiB  ihf  inJluenctofnatliiihlovrTthe  action  of  the  dry  gaiet  cm  organic  colours  Tl* 
vtaiilis  nrrived  at  were  communicated  to  the  British  Association,  and  an  abatract  o 

the  t' iiiunication  is  published  in  Iheir  transactiuns.       The  experiments   were  oi 

FhliiUTji.'.  sulphurous  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  and  b  mixture  o 
iiiil|<liLii<iiii  and  carbonic  acid,  oxygen,  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  on  organic  colounii| 
niiiu.  IS.  "I  had  BBCcrtained,"  says  Dr.  George  Wilson,  "  the  action  of  the  ga*ei 
nienlionid  already  on  vegetable  colouring  matters,  eo  arranged,  ibat  both  culonrini 
matter  and  pa*  should  be  as  dry  as  possible,  tbe  aim  of  the  inquiry  being  to  elocidati 
the  theory  of  bleaching,  by  accounting  for  the  action  of  dry  chlorine  upon  dry  coloon 
In  the  course  of  this  inquiry.  1  ascertained  that  in  darkness  dry  chlorine  may  be  kcp 
for  ihrve  years  in  contact  with  colours  without  bleaching  ibem,  althouph  when  moia 
it  dt'>lro\a  their  lints  in  a  few  seconds  (see  liLEACUiNo)  ;  and  J  thought  it  desirabh 
In  nsiirLiio  whether  dry  chlorine  was  equally  powerless  as  a  bleacher  whea  asaistci 
by  .'Tiiili^^bt.  The  general  result  of  the  inquiry  was,  that  a  few  weeks  sufficed  for  Ihi 
l)ii  acliiii^:  of  a  body  by  chlorine  in  tunlighl.  where  months,  I  may  e»en  sav  yeari^ 
would  iiDt  avail  in  darkness."  The  form  of  the  experiment  was  as  follows'.  Foni 
tuhi's  f-re  connected  together  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  caual,  (b rough  nhich  t 
current  of  gas  could  be  h-uL  Each  lube  contained  a  small  glass  rod  on  which  seTci 
pieces  iif  differently  colonrrd  papers  were  spiked.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  stab 
the  enloiira  employed,  snOiee  il  to  say,  that  all  (he  tubes  (bus  contained  seven  diffcrei: 
cc)li>Liri  'I  papers,  of  different  origins,  and  easily  diFlinguiihable  by  the  eye.  The' 
were  iirrjnged  in  the  same  order  in  each  tube,  and  were  prepared  us  nearly  a: 
pt'^.'iMi.'  iif  ilie  same  shade.  Tiiesi*  popers  were  carefully  deprived  of  every  trace  o 
nioisiuri  3y  u  current  of  very  dry  air  The  lubes  were  then  filled  with  the  gas,  alsi 
dried,  »ji  wiiicb  the  experiment  was  to  be  made.  One  tube  of  each  seriea  was  kep 
in  darkii.'ss,  two  others  were  exposed  in  a  western  aspect  behind  glass,  and  th«othe 
una  iiirijid  to  the  south  in  the  open  air. 

l')i>-  u'snlu  were  as  follows  :  —  In  the  dark  clilorioe  lube  tbe  colours  were  ver 

littk  nltered,  and  would  probably  have  been  altered  less  had  not  the  lube   been  tn 

qneitily    ijiposed  lo  light  for  tbe  sake  of  eiaminaCion.     In  the  western    tube     tfa 

(>rij;in.-il  grey  and  grten  wallflower  papers  became  of  a  brijiht  crimson,   the  'blu 

lllmns  bright  red,  and  the  brown  rhulrarb  yellow.     Tbe  whole  of  the  chlorine  ha 

apparently  entered  into  combinatioD  with  the  colouring  mattera  for  tbe  yellow  tint  < 

the  gas  hnd  totally  disappeared.    In  the  southern  lube  the  colour  of  the  chlorine  ooul 

still  bo  seen,  the  reddening  action  was  less  decided,  and  tbe  bleaching  action    «■ 

■erfully  evinced.     The  general  result  was  that  Ihe  action  of  sunlight   is  les 

ban  might  have  been  expected  in  increasing  the  bleaching  power  of  cfalorini 

ome  lints  rapidly  disappeared  an der  ils  action  assisted  by  light,  other  colooi 

,  in  apparently  the  very  «ame  circumstances,  uosffeeled. 
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Sulphurom  acid^  if  thoroughly  dried,  may  be  kept  for  monthg  in  contact  with  dry 
colours  without  altering  them ;  under  the  influence  of  sunlight  it  however  recovers  to 
some  extent  its  bleaching  power. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  acts  as  a  weak  acid,  and  readily  as  a  bleacher  when  moist, 
and  becomes  inactive  in  both  respects  if  made  dry  and  kept  in  darkness.  With  the 
assistance  of  sunlight  it  recovers  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  its  bleaching  power. 

Oxygen  is  a  well  known  bleaching  agent,  but  when  dry  its  action  upon  colouring 
matter  in  the  dark  is  extremely  slow.  In  sunlight,  however,  it  recovers  its  bleaching 
power. 

Carbonic  acid,  when  dry  in  darkness,  loses  all  power  on  colouring  matter,  but  a 
fitint  bleaching  action  is  exerted  by  it  under  exposure  to  sunlight 

Hydrogen  is  without  any  action  when  dry  upon  colours,  but  it  acquires  a  slight 
decolorising  power  when  exposed  to  sunshine. 

"  The  general  result,"  concludes  Dr.  George  Wilson,  "  of  this  inquiry,  so  far  as 
it  has  yet  proceeded,  is,  that  the  bleaching  gases,  viz.  chlorine,  sulphurous  acid, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  lose  nearly  all  their  bleaching  power,  if  dry  and 
in  darkness,  but  all  recover  it,  and  chlorine  in  a  most  marked  degree,  by  exposure  to 
sunlight" 

All  these  experiments  appear  to  show  that  the  action  of  the  solar  rays  on  vegetable 
colours  is  dependent  upon  the  power  possessed  by  one  set  of  rays  to  aid  in  the 
oxidation  or  chemical  changes  of  the  organic  compound  constituting  the  colouring 
matter.    The  whole  matter  requires  careful  investigation. 

It  is  a  proved  fact,  that  colouring  matters,  either  from  the  mineral  or  the  vegetable 
kingdoms,  are  much  brighter  when  they  are  precipitated  from  their  solutions  in 
bright  sunshine,  than  if  precipitated  on  a  cloudy  day  or  in  the  dark.  It  must 
not  be  supposed  that  all  the  changes  observed  are  due  to  chemical  action;  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  many  are  purely  physical  phenomena,  that  is,  the  result  of  mole- 
cular change,  without  any  chemical  disturbance. 

LIGHT,  ELECTRIC.     See  Electric  Light. 

LIGHTHOUSE.  The  importance  of  lights  of  great  power  and  of  a  distinguish- 
able character  around  our  coasts  is  admitted  by  all.  One  of  the  noblest  efforts  of 
humanity  is  certainly  the  construction  of  those  guides  to  the  mariners  upon  rocks 
which  exist  in  the  tracks  of  ships,  or  upon  dangerous  shores  and  the  mouths  of  har- 
bours. This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  largely  upon  any  special  description  of  the 
lights  which  are  adopted  around  our  shores;  a  brief  account  only  will  be  given  of  some 
of  the  more  remarkable  principles  which  have  been  introduced  of  late  years  by  the 
Trinity  Board. 

The  early  lighthouses  appear  to  have  been  illuminated  by  coal  or  wood  fires  con- 
tained in  **  chauffers."  The  Isle  of  Man  light  was  of  this  kind  until  1816.  The  first 
decided  improvement  was  made  by  Argand,  in  1784,  who  invented  a  lamp  with  a 
circular  wick,  the  flame  being  supplied  by  an  external  and  internal  current  of  air. 
To  make  these  lamps  more  effective  for  lighthouse  illumination,  and  to  prevent  the 
ray  of  light  escaping  on  all  sides,  a  reflector  was  added  in  1780  by  M.  I^noir;  this 
threw  the  light  forward  in  parallel  rays  towards  such  points  of  the  horizon  as  would 
be  useful  to  the  mariner.  Good  reflectors  increase  the  luminous  effect  of  a  lamp 
about  400  times ;  this  is  the  **  catopric  "  system  of  lighting.  When  reflectors  are 
used,  there  is  a  certain  quantity  of  light  lost,  and  the  "  dioptric"  or  refracting  system, 
invented  by  the  late  M.  Augastin  Fresnel  in  1822  is  designed  to  obviate  this  effect  to 
some  extent:  the  "  catadioptric  "  system  is  a  still  further  improvement,  and  acts  both 
by  refVaction  and  reflexion.  Lights  of  the  first  order  have  an  interior  radius  or  focal 
distance  of  36*22  inches,  and  are  lighted  by  a  lamp  of  four  concentric  wicks,  con- 
suming 570  gallons  of  oil  per  annum. 

The  appearance  of  light  called  short  eclipses  has  hitherto  been  obtained  by  the 
following  arrangement:  — 

An  apparatus  for  a  fixed  light  being  provided,  composed  of  a  central  cylinder  and 
two  zones  of  catadioptric  rings  forming  a  cupola  and  lower  part,  a  certain  number  of 
lenses  are  arranged  at  equsd  distances  from  each  other,  placed  upon  an  exterior 
movable  frame  making  its  revolution  around  the  apparatus  in  a  given  period.  These 
lenses,  composed  of  vertical  prisms,  are  of  the  same  altitude  as  the  cylinder,  and  the 
radius  of  their  curves  is  in  opposite  directions  to  those  of  the  cylinder,  in  such  a 
manner  that  at  their  passage  they  converge  into  a  parallel  pencil  of  light,  all  the 
divergent  rays  emitted  horizontally  f^om  the  cylinder  producing  a  brilliant  effect, 
like  that  obtained  by  the  use  of  annular  lenses  at  the  revolving  lighthouses. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  description  of  the  lenses,  the  following  notices  may  be  of 
interest :  — 

The  Eddystone  Lighthouse  9^  miles  from  the  Rame  Head,  on  the  coast  of  Corn- 
wall, was  erected  of  timber  by  Winstanley  in  1696-98,  and  was  washed  away  in 
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1 703.  It  wu  rebailt  b;  Radyard  in  1T06,  ud  deitroyed  bj  fire  in  1755.  The  pn 
sent  ediGee  vu  erected  by  Smeaton  1T5T-S9.  Tallow  ctndle*  were  used  in  Uie  fin 
inscance  for  tbeligbti;  but  in  lB07argaiid  lampa,  vith  puvboloidml  reflector!  < 
wlvered  copper  were  Bub«litated. 

The  Skeri7vor«  Kocka,  abnut  12  milea  loulh-weat  of  Tyree  on  the  coaM  of  Argylt 
ebire.  If  iag  in  tbe  track  of  the  shipping  of  LiTerpool  and  of  the  Cljde  had  long  be* 
regarded  with  dread  by  the  marinera  frequenting  these  km.  The  eitrtme  diffieuit 
of  the  polilion,  exposed  to  the  unbroken  force  of  the  Allanlio  Ocean,  had  alone  di 
terred  the  commiuioners  of  Dorthem  Ughu  from  the  attempt  to  place  a  light  npo 
this  clangcrouB  ipol ;  bat  in  1834  they  caused  the  reef  to  be  snrvejed,  and  in  183 
Mr.  Alan  Stevenson,  their  engineer,  inheriting  his  father's  energy  and  acientific  akil 
commenced  bis  operations  upon  a  lite  from  which  "  nothing  could  be  seen  for  mile 
around  but  white  foaming  breakers,  and  nothing  conld  be  heard  but  tbe  howling  c 
the  winds  and  the  lashing  of  the  waTes."  His  design  wu  an  adaptalioQ  of  Smeaton' 
tower  of  the  Eddjstone  to  the  peculiar  situation,  a  circuin stance  with  which  be  hai 
to  contend.  He  established  a  circular  base  43  feet  in  diameter,  rising  in  ■  aolii 
mass  of  gneiss  or  granite,  but  diminishing  in  diameter  to  the  heicht  of  26  feet,  ani 
prcBcnling  an  even  concave  surface  alt  around  1o  the  action  of  ihe  waves.  Imme 
dinlely  above  this  level  the  walls  arc  9'58  feet  thick,  diminishing  io  tbickDess  as  thi 
tower  rises  to  its  highest  elevalioQ,  where  the  wills  are  reduced  to  S  feet  in  tfaickneas 
and  the  diameter  to  16  feet.  The  tower  is  built  of  granite  fi^m  the  islands  of  Tyrei 
and  Mull,  and  its  height  from  Ihe  base  is  138  feet  8  inches.  In  the  ioterrala  Ictl  bj 
the  Ihickneu  of  Ihe  wails  are  the  stairs,  a  space  for  the  neeeEsarj  aupply  of  Korea 
and  a  not  nncomfuruble  habitation  for  three  attendants.  The  rest  of  the  ratablish 
ment,  slorcs,  &c.,  arc  kept  at  the  depot  in  tbe  island  of  Tyrce.  The  light  of  thr 
Skerrirvore  is  revolving,  aod  is  produced  bj  the  revolution  of  eight  annular  lensi': 
around  a  central  lamp,  and  belongs  to  the  Drst  order  of  dioptric  ligbla  in  the  systeti 
of  Freanel.  and  may  be  seen  from  a  vessel's  deck  at  a  distance  of  18  milea.— 
Lord  Be  Maidcy.  Jwrort  Report,  Gnat  EzhUiilion.  1851. 

Some  of  the  lenticular  arrangements  mult  now  claim  allention.  Large  lenses,  o 
any  large  masses  of  glass,  are  liable  lo  sirice,  which  by  dispersing,  occasion  a  loss  o 
much  light 

"  In  order  lo  improve  a  solid  lent  formed  of  one  piece  of  glass  whose  aeetioi 
is  A,  m,  p.  B,  r,  E,  D,  c.  a,  Buffon  proposed  to  cat  out  all  the  glass  left  while  in  th< 
figure  (1132),  namely,  Ihe  portions  between  m  p  and  n  o,  and  between  n  o  and  (bi 
1^  hnnd  surface  of  de.     A  lens  thus  constrncted  would  be  incomparably  auperio 
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to  be  impracticable  on  a  large  scale,  ftijm  the 

extreme   difficullj    of  polishing    the   surfaces 

A  m,  B  p,  c  N,  F  0,  and  the  left  hand  sorface  of 

D  Ei  and  even  if  it  were  practical,  the  greatest 

imperfections   of  the  glass  might  happen   lo 

occur   in  the  parts  which  are  leH     In  order 

to  remove  these  imperfections  and  to  coaslruct 

leoses  of  any  size."  Eajs  Sir  David  Brewster, 

*^  Ipropoaed  in  ISII  lo  build  them  up  of  sepa- 
rate zones  or  rin)zs.  each  of  which  rings  was 

again  to  be  composed  of  separate  segments,  as 

shown  io  the  front  view  of  Ihe  leos  in  fit/.  \\, 

tral  lens  A  n  c  l>,  eorrespondini 

a  E  L  1,  corresponding  to  c  P  B 

N  p  R  T,  corresponding  to  a  c 

conslruction  obviously  puts  It  ii 

given  Ihe  nameof  po/yionol  leniei,  of  pure  flint  glass  free  from  vi 

another  great  advantage,  namely,  that   of  enabling   us  lo  cor 

spherical  aberralion   by  making  the  foci  of  each  zone  coincide."—  Brt , 

This  description  will  enable  the  reader  to  nndergiand  the  system  which   has  bee 

adopted  by  Fresnel  and  carried  out  by  the  French  government,  and  by  our  own  con 

missioners  of  lights. 

n  the  fixed  dioptric  lightof  Fresnel,  the  flame  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  ai 
Iric  reflector  of  glass,  of  a  vertical  refracting  power  li 
p  of  light  emiHed  by  it  being  dependent  upon   the  ai^  , 

■.1 n...„.  ;..„it.  „v J   u.T —  ig  |,]n(^  ^   •erica  . 

•■    ergent  t»y 


This  iL'ns  is  composed  of  one  cen 

with  iu  section  DEin^S''  1133;   of  a    middle  no. 

',  aod  coDslsling  of  4  segmentsi  and  another  ria 

B,  aod  consisting  of  8  segmenlii,      Tbe    precedin 

r  power  lo  eiecule  those  lensis  to  which   I  ha» 

it  posaeMi 

''cry    neairl;    tl 


paralas,  and  within  u   _ 

breadth  and  beighlofa       ,         „ _  _^ 

the  flame  and  the  height  of  the  reflector  itself;  above  ami  below  if 
reflecting  prismatic  rings  or  zones  for  eollecling  Ihe  upper  and  lower  diverg 
which,  falling  npon  the  inner  side  of  the  lonc  are  refracted,  pass  ihrongh  tie  ^ecui 
-ide  where  they  snffer_total  reflection,  and.  passing  onl  on  the  outer  side  of  the  xoa 


are  again  refracted.     The  cSect  of  these  zones  is  to  lengthen  the  vertical 
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light,  the  size  of  which  is  dependent  upon  the  breadth  of  the  flame  and  the  height  of 
the  apparatus. 

In  Fresners  revolving  lighthouse,  a  large  flame  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  revolv- 
ing frame  which  carries  a  number  of  lenses  on  a  large  scale  and  of  various  curva- 
tures for  the  avoidance  of  spherical  aberration.  With  the  view  of  collecting  the 
divergent  rays  above  the  flame,  an  arrangement  of  lenses  and  silvered  mirrors  is 
placed  immediately  over  it  By  this  compound  arrangement  the  simply  revolving 
character  of  the  apparatus  is  destroyed,  as,  in  addition  to  the  revolving  flash^  a  ver- 
tical and  fixed  light  is  at  all  times  seen,  added  to  which  a  great  loss  of  light  must  be 
sustained  by  the  loss  of  metallic  reflectors.  In  1851,  Messrs.  Wilkins  and  Letour- 
neau,  exhibited  a  catadioptric  apparatus  of  great  utility.  It  was  thus  described  by 
the  exhibitors  :  — 

The  first  improvement  has  special  reference  to  the  light,  and  produces  a  consider- 
able increase  in  its  power,  whilst  the  simplicity  of  the  optical  arrangements  is  also 
regarded.  It  consists,  firstly,  in  completely  dispensing  with  the  movable  central 
cylindrical  lenses;  secondly,  it  replaces  these  by  a  single  revolving  cylinder  composed 
of  four  annular  lenses  and  four  lenses  of  a  fixed  light  introduced  between  them  ;  but 
the  number  of  each  varying  according  to  the  succession  of  flashes  to  be  produced  in 
the  period  of  revolution. 

The  second  improvement,  of  which  already  some  applications  that  have  been  made 
serve  to  show  the  importance,  consists  in  a  new  method  of  arranging  the  revolving 
parts,  experience  having  shown  that  the  arrangements  at  present  in  use  are  very  faulty. 
A  short  time  is  sufficient  for  the  action  of  the  friction  rollers,  revolving  on  two 
parallel  planes,  to  produce  by  a  succession  of  cuttings  a  sufficiently  deep  groove  to 
destroy  the  regularity  of  the  rotatory  movement  To  obviate  this  great  inconvenience 
the  friction  rollers  are  so  placed  and  fitted,  on  an  iron  axis  with  regulating  screws  and 
traversing  between  two  bevelled  surfaces,  that  when  an  indentation  is  made  in  one 
place  they  can  be  adjusted  to  another  part  of  the  plates  which  is  not  so  worn. 

The  third  improvement  produces  the  result  of  an  increase  of  the  power  of  the  flashes 
in  revolving  lighthouse  apparatus  to  double  what  has  been  obtained  hitherto.  By 
means  of  lenses  of  vertical  prisms  placed  in  the  prolongation  of  the  central  annular 
lenses,  the  divergent  rays  emerging  from  the  catadioptric  zone  are  brought  into  a 
straight  line,  and  a  coincidence  of  the  three  lenses  is  obtained. 

The  whole  of  the  prisms,  lenses,  and  zones  are  mounted  with  strength  and  sim- 
plicity, accurately  ground  and  polished  to  the  correct  curves  according  to  their  re- 
spective positions,  so  as  to  properly  develope  this  beautiful  system  of  Fresnel.  The 
glass  of  which  they  are  composed  should  be  of  the  clearest  crystal  colour,  and  free 
from  that  green  hue  which  so  materially  reduces  the  power  of  the  light,  and  is  con- 
sidered objectionable  for  apparatus  of  this  kind.  The  lamp  by  which  the  apparatus  is 
to  be  lighted  consists  of  a  concentric  burner  with  four  circular  wicks  attached  to  a 
lamp  of  simple  construction,  the  oil  being  forced  up  to  the  burner  by  atmospheric 
pressure  only,  so  that  there  are  no  delicate  pumps  or  machinery  to  become  deranged. 

Stevenson*a  revaluing  lighthouse. — This  apparatus  consists  of  two  parts.  The  prin- 
cipal part  is  a  right  octagonal  hollow  prism  composed  of  eight  large  lenses,  which 
throw  out  a  powerful  beam  of  light  whenever  the  axis  of  a  single  lens  comes  in  the  line 
between  the  observer  and  the  foous.  This  occurs  once  in  a  minute,  as  the  frame  which 
bears  the  lens  revolves  in  eight  minutes  on  the  rollers  placed  beneath.  The  subsidiary 
parts  consist  of  eight  pyramidal  lenses  inclined  at  an  angle  of  30^  to  the  horizon,  and 
forming  together  a  hollow  truncated  cone,  which  rests  above  the  flame  like  a  cap. 
Above  these  smaller  lenses  (which  can  only  be  seen  by  looking  from  below)  arc 
placed  eight  plane  mirrors,  whose  surfaces  being  inclined  to  the  horizon  at  50^  in  the 
direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  pyramidal  lenses,  finally  cause  all  the  light  made 
parallel  by  the  refraction  of  these  lenses  to  leave  the  mirror  in  a  horizontal  direction. 
The  only  object  of  this  part  is  to  turn  to  usefnl  account,  by  prolonging  the  duration 
of  the  flash,  that  part  of  the  light  which  would  otherwise  escape  into  the  atmosphere 
above  the  main  lenses.  This  is  effected  by  giving  to  the  upper  lenses  a  slight  hori- 
zontal divergence  from  the  vertical  plane  of  the  principal  lenses.  Below  are  five 
tires  of  totally  reflecting  prisms,  which  intercept  the  light  that  passes  below  the  great 
Iv'nscs,  and  by  means  of  two  reflexions  and  an  intermediate  refraction  project  them  in 
the  shape  of  a  flat  ring  to  the  horizon. 

Stevenson's  fixed  dioptric  apparatus  of  the  first  order  (same  as  that  at  the  Isle  of 
May,  with  various  improvements).  The  principal  part  consists  of  a  cylindric  belt  of 
glass  which  surrounds  the  flame  in  the  centre,  and  by  its  action  refracts  the  light  in 
a  vertical  direction  upward  and  downward,  so  as  to  be  parallel  with  the  focal  plane  of 
the  system.  In  this  way  it  throws  out  a  flat  ring  of  light  equally  intense  in  every 
direction.     To  near  observers,  this  action  presents  a  narrow  vertical  band  of  light. 
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depeoding  for  iti  breadth  on  the  extern  of  the  hori«ontal  angle  embraced  bj  the  eje 

This  arrangenmnt  therefore  fulfils  all  thp  cimdilions  of  ■  fiied  light,  ajid  aarpaate*  it 
effect  any  armngemenl  of  parabolic  reflectors.  In  order  to  wtb  the  light  which  ironU 
be  lout  in  paising  above  and  below  the  cf  lindrical  belt,  eurred  mirrora  with  theii 
common  focns  in  the  lamp  were  formerly  n*ed ;  bnt  by  the  present  engineer,  thi 
adaptation  of  catadioptric  lonre  to  this  i«rt  of  the  apparatus  wu,  after  much  labonr 
■ncceHdlly  carried  out.  These  xonee  are  triangular,  and  act  by  total  reflexioo,  tbi 
inner  face  rtfracling,  the  leoond  lotalty  nifleeting,  and  the  third  or  outer  face,  a  aecnnc 
time  rtfractiitg,  so  as  to  came  the  light  to  emer^  horaimlalfy.  The  apparatus  bx! 
received  many  smaller  chaagea  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  mode  af  grouptog  tht 
variout  parts  of  the  frame  work,  by  which  the  paasige  of  the  light  is  leas  obacured  ii 
every  azimnlh.  i 

Mechanical  lamps  of  four  vicks.  are  used  in  these  lighthonses ;  in  these  the  oil  ii 
kept  contianally  overflowing  by  means  of  pumps  which  raise  it  from  tht-  ciatem  below: 
thus  the  rapid  carbon isali on  of  the  wicki,  which  would  be  caused  by  the  great  heat, 
ia  avoided.  The  flames  of  the  lamp  reach  their  best  effect  in  three  hours  after  light- 
lag,  i.  e,  after  the  whole  of  the  oil  in  the  cistern,  by  paraing  and  repassing  otct  the 
wicks  repeatedly,  hag  reached  its  maximnm  temperature.  After  this  the  lamp  often 
bums  14  hoars  without  sensible  dim  in  ntioD  of  the  light,  and  then  rapidly  falls.  The 
height  varies  from  16  to  20  times  thst  of  the  argand  flame  of  an  inch  in  diameter  ; 
aod  the  quantity  of  oil  consumed  by  it  is  greater  nearly  iu  the  same  proportion. 

In  Sltvaiiim'M  ordinary  parabolic  reflKlor,  rendered  holophotal  (where  the  entire 
tight  is  parallelised)  by  a  portion  of  a  catadioptric  annular  lens,  the  back  part  of  the 
parabolic  conoid  is  cut  off,  and  a  portion  of  a  sphericnl  mirror  substitaied,  so  as  tii 
■end  the  rays  again  through  the  flame ;  while  his  halnpholal  catadioptric  amttlar  Itnt 
apparatus  is  a  combination  of  a  hemispherical  mirror  and  a  lens  having  totally-reflecl- 
iag  zones  ;  [he  peculiarity  of  this  arrangement  is,  thai  the  catadioptric  cones,  inaioad  ul 
transmitting  the  llfiht  in  parallel  horizontal  plates,  as  iu  Fresnel's  apparatus,  prodnce*, 
BE  it  were,  an  extension  of  the  lenticular  or  quaquaversal  action  of  the  central  lens  by 
assembling  the  light  around  its  axis  in  the  form  of  eoaeentric  hollow  cylinders. 

Mr.  Chance,  of  Birmingham,  coDslrueted  a  liftbthouse  which  may  be  regarded  as 
Fresnel's  revolving  light  rendered  hplophotal.  This  arrangement  was  divided  inio 
three  compartments,  the  upper  and  lower  of  which  were  composed  respicctively  ol 
thirteen  and  six  catadioptric  zones  which  produce  the  vertical  strip  of  light  eictendiag 
the  whole  length  of  the  apparatus,  and  is  similar  to  Fresnel's  dioptric  ligfaL  The 
central  or  catoptric  compartment  cimsisted  of  eight  louses  of  three  feet  focal  length, 
each  of  which  vos  the  centre  of  a  scries  of  eleven  concentric  prismatic  rings,  dfiigned 
to  produce  the  same  refractive  effect  as  a  solid  lens  of  equal  size.  These  compound 
lenses  were  mounted  npoo  a  revaltingframe  and  transmitted  horizontal  flashes  of  light 
as  Ihey  successively  rotated.  The  motion  was  communicated  to  the  frame  by  a  clock 
movement,  and  performs  one  revolution  in  four  minutes ;  consequently,  as  there  are 
eight  lenses,  a  flash  of  light  ia  transmitted  every  thirty  seconds  to  the  horizon. 

LIGNEOUS  MATTER  is  vegetable  fibre.     See  Fibre  VEOtTAnLE. 

LIGNITE.  Under  Brown  Coal,  Bocbead  Coal,  and  CoAi,lhe  characlcHstirt  ol 
lignite  hare  already  received  attention,  therefore  little  further  need  be  said.  The 
term  lignite  should  be  confined  to  fossil  wood,  or,  still  more  correctly  to  wood  which 
has  undergone  one  of  the  changes  leading  tovardi  the  production  of  coal.  If  wood  ii 
buried  in  moist  earth  there  is  the  production  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  eletnenlB  of  the 
wood,  and  the  wood  is  changed  into  either  lignite  or  brown  coal.  Lignite  and  coal 
differ  chemically  from  each  other.  Lignite  yields  by  dry  distillation  acetic  acid  and 
acetate  of  ammonia,  whereas  coal  produces  only  an  amrooniacal  liquor.  (JTienera.^ 
Woody  fibre  gives  rise  to  ncetic  acid  i  therefore,  lignite  must  still  contain  undecompoaed 
woody  fibre.  The  folloning  table  gives  the  composition'  of  several  well  kaowc 
lignites. 
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In  Prussia,  Austria,  and  many  other  parts  of  the  continent,  lignite  fonns   «  ven 
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important  product,  being  largely  employed  for  domestic  and  for  manof&ctaring 
purposes.  In  this  country,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Bovey  Heathfield  formation, 
which  is  used  in  the  adjoining  pottery,  lignite  is  not  employed. 

LIGNUM-VIT^,  or  Guaicicum  (^Guaiacum  officinale  and  O.  aanctum\  a  very 
hard  and  heavy  wood.  The  fibrous  structure  of  this  wood  is  very  remarkable ;  the 
fibres  cross  each  other  sometimes  as  obliquely  as  at  an  angle  of  30  degrees  with  the 
axis,  as  if  one  group  of  the  annual  layers  wound  to  the  right  the  next  to  the  left  and 
so  on,  with  any  exactitude.  The  wood  can  hardly  be  split,  it  is  therefore  divided  by 
the  saw.  Lignum-vitse  is  much  used  in  machinery  for  rollers,  presses,  mills,  &c.,  and 
for  pestles  and  mortars,  sheers  for  ship's  blocks,  skittle  balls,  and  a  great  variety  of 
other  works  requiring  hardness  and  strength. 

The  gum  guaiacum  of  the  apothecary  is  extracted  from  this  wood. 

LILAC  DYE.     See  Calico-pbintimo,  Dyeing,  and  Aniune. 

LIMA  WOOD.     See  Brazil  Wood. 

LIME.  The  Citrus  Limetta,  yielding  the  lime  juice  so  much  esteemed  for 
flavouring  sherbet,  punch,  &c. 

LIME.  Quicklime^  an  Oxide  of  Calcium.  This  useful  substance  is  prepared  by 
burning  calcareous  stones  in  kilns  or  furnaces. 

Limestone  used  to  be  calcined  in  a  very  rude  kiln,  formed  by  inclosing  a  circular 
space  of  10  or  15  feet  diameter,  by  rude  stone  walls  4  or  5  feet  high,  and  filling 
the  cylindrical  cavity  with  alternate  layers  of  turf  or  coal  and  limestone  broken 
into  moderate  pieces.  A  bed  of  brushwood  was  usually  placed  at  the  bottom,  to 
facilitate  the  kindling  of  the  kiln.  Whenever  the  combustion  was  fairly  commenced, 
the  top,  piled  into  a  conical  form,  was  covered  in  with  sods,  to  render  the  calci- 
nation slow  and  regular.  This  method  being  found  relatively  inconvenient  and 
ineffectual,  was  succeeded  by  a  permanent  kiln  built  of  stones  or  brickwork,  in  the 
shape  of  a  truncated  cone  with  the  narrow  end  undermost,  and  closed  at  bottom  by 
an  iron  grate.  Into  this  kiln,  the  fuel  and  limestone  were  introduced  at  the  top  in 
alternate  layers,  beginning  of  course  with  the  former ;  and  the  charge  was  either 
allowed  to  burn  out,  when  the  layer  was  altogether  removed  at  a  door  near  the  bottom, 
or  the  kiln  was  successively  fed  with  fresh  materials,  in  alternate  beds,  as  the  former 
supply  sunk  down  by  the  calcination,  while  the  thoroughly  burnt  lime  at  the  bottom 
was  successively  raked  out  by  a  side  door  immediately  above  the  grate.  The  interior 
of  the  lime  kiln  has  been  changed  of  late  years  from  the  conical  to  the  elliptical  form, 
and  probably  the  best  is  that  of  an  egg  placed  with  its  narrow  end  undermost,  and 
truncated  both  above  and  below  ;  the  ground  plot  or  bottom  of  the  kiln  being  com- 
pressed so  as  to  give  an  elliptical  section,  with  an  eye  or  draft-hole  towards  each  end 
of  that  ellipse.  A  kiln  thus  arched  in  above  gives  a  reverberatory  heat  to  the  upper 
materials,  and  also  favours  their  falling  freely  down  in  proportion  as  the  finished 
lime  is  raked  out  below ;  advantages  which  the  conical  form  does  not  afford.  The 
size  of  the  draft-holes  for  extracting  the  quicklime,  should  be  proportionate  to  the  size 
of  the  kiln,  in  order  to  admit  a  sufficient  current  of  air  to  ascend  with  the  smoke  and 
flame,  which  is  found  to  facilitate  the  extrication  of  the  carbonic  acid.  The  kilns  are 
called  per/tetufd,  because  the  operation  is  carried  on  continuously  as  long  as  the  build- 
ing lasts  ;  and  draw-kilnt,  from  the  mode  of  discharging  them  by  raking  out  the  lime 
into  carts  placed  against  the  draft-holes.  Three  bushels  of  calcined  limestone,  or 
lime-shells,  are  produced  on  an  average  for  every  bushel  of  coals  consumed.  Such 
kilns  should  be  built  up  against  the  face  of  a  cliff,  so  that  easy  access  may  be  gained 
to  the  mouth  for  charging,  by  making  a  sloping  cart  road  to  the  top  of  the  bank. 

Figs.  1 134, 1 135, 1 136, 1 137  represent  the  time-kiln  of  Rildersdorf  near  Berlin,  upon  the 
continuous  plan,  excellently  constructed  for  economising  fuel.  It  is  triple,  and  yields  a 
threefold  product  Fig  1 136  is  a  view  of  it  as  seen  from  above  ;  fig,  1 137,  the  elevation 
and  general  appearance  of  one  side ;  fig.  1 134,  a  vertical  section,  and^^.  1 135,  the  ground 
plan  in  the  line  a  b  c  d  of  fig.  1 134.  The  inner  shaft^.  1 135,  has  the  form  of  two  trun- 
cated cones,  with  their  larger  circular  ends  applied  to  each  other ;  it  has  the  greatest 
width  at  the  level  of  the  fire-door  b,  where  it  is  8  feet  in  diameter ;  it  is  narrower  below, 
at  the  discharge  door,  and  at  the  top  orifice,  where  it  is  about  6  feet  in  diameter.  The 
interior  wall  J,  of  the  upper  shaft  is  built  with  hewn  stones  to  the  height  of  38  feet, 
and  below  that  for  25  feet,  with  fire-bricks  <f'  d\  laid  stepwise.  This  inner  wall  is 
surrounded  with  a  mantle  e,  of  limestone,  but  between  the  two  there  is  a  small  vacant 
space  of  a  few  inches  filled  with  ashes,  in  order  to  allow  of  the  expansion  of  the  interior 
with  heat  taking  place  without  shattering  the  mass  of  the  building. 

The  fire-grate,  b,  consists  of  fire-tiles,  which  at  the  middle,  where  the  single  pieces 
press  together,  lie  upon  an  arched  support y!  The  fire-door  is  also  arched,  and  is  secured 
by  fire-tiles,  g  is  the  iron  door  in  front  of  that  orifice.  The  tiles  which  form  the  grate 
have  3  or  4  slits  of  an  inch  wide  for  admitting  the  air,  which  enters  through  the  canal  A. 


The  under  part  of  tbc  shaft  from  the  lire  to  the  hearth  ii  7  feel,  and  the  outer  eDcl<wii| 
wall  ii  coDslrocted  of  limestone,  the  liniDg  being  of  fire-briclu.     Here  *re  Urn  uk- 


pit  >,  (tie  discharge  outlet  a,  and  (he  canal  k,  id  front  of  the  outlet.  Each  ash-pit  i 
■hut  with  nn  iron  door,  which  is  opened  only  when  the  space  i  becomes  fillip  «it 
ashes.  Thtse  indeed  are  allowed  to  remain  till  thcj  gel  cool  cnoagb  to  be  remove 
without  inconvenience. 

1'he  discharfie  outlets  are  also  furnished  with  iron  doors,  which  are  opened  ooljrtb 
(skinc  out  the  lime,  and  are  carefully  luted  with  loam  during  [he  burniog.  The  uult 
walls  In  n  of  the  kiln,  are  not  essentially  necessary,  but  convenient,  because  they  afibr 
rnom  for  the  lime  to  lie  in  the  lower  floor,  and  the  fuel  in  the  second.  7'he  seven 
stories  are  formed  of  groined  arches  o,  and  plnlforma  p,  covered  over  with  limi'stoD 
sbhs.  In  the  third  andfourth  stories  the  workmen  lodge  at  night.  See /y  1137.  sinn 
inter  their  apartmtnls  by  the  upper  door  q ;  others  by  the  lower  door  g.  r  is  one  c 
the  chimneys  for  the  several  fireplaces  of  ibe  workmen,     t,  u,  e  are  atain. 

As  the  limestone  is  introduced  at  top,  the  niouib  of  the  kiln  is  surrounded  with 
slrooR  iron  bBlustrade  to  prcveul  the  danger  of  the  people  tumbling  in.  The  platforr 
is  Isid  with  rails  ic,  for  the  wnggons  of  limestone,  drawn  by  horses,  to  ruu  upon,  *  i 
iinothcr  railway,  leading  lo  another  kiln.  Such  kilus  are  named  after  the  number  i 
their  flrc-doors,  single,  twofold,  threefold,  fourfold,  &c. ;  from  three  to  five  being  tb 
most  usual.  The  outer  form  of  (be  kiln  also  is  determined  by  the  number  of  tb 
furnaces',  bi'inga  truncated  pyramid  of  equal  sides;  and  in  the  middle  of  each  altemal 
side  there  is  a  fireplace,  and  a  discharge  outlet  A  cubic  foot  of  limeslonc  requires  fo 
burninp,  one  and  Bvc-twelfths  of  a  cubic  fool  of  wood,  and  one  and  a  half  of  turf. 

When  the  kiln  is  to  be  set  in  action,  it  is  filled  with  rough  limestones,  to  (he  heigb 
r  II,  nr  (□  the  level  of  (he  firing  i  a  wood  fire  is  kindled  in  a,  and  kept  up  till  the  lim 
is  calcined.  Upon  Ibis  mats  of  quicklime,  a  fresh  quantity  of  limcstoncB  i)  introdiiced 
not  thrown  in  at  the  mouth,  but  letdown  in  buckets,  (ill  the  kiln  is  quite  fnllj  whit 
over  the  top  a  cone  of  limestones  is  piled  up,  about  4  feet  high.  A  turf-fire  is  noi 
kindled  in  the  furnaces  b.    Whenever  the  upper  stones  an  well  calcined,  the   lim 
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noder  the  fire-level  is  taken  out,  the  superior  column  falls  in,  a  new  cone  is  piled  up, 
and  the  process  goes  on  thus  without  interruption,  and  without  the  necessity  of  once 
putting  a  fire  into  a  ;  for  in  the  space  c  b,  the  lime  must  be  aU  ays  well  calcined.  The 
discharge  of  lime  takes  place  every  12  hours,  and  it  amounts  at  each  time  in  a  three- 
fold kiln,  to  from  20  to  24  Prussian  tonnes  of  6  imperial  bushels  each ;  or  to  130  bushels 
imperial  upon  the  average.  It  is  found  by  experience  that  fresh-broken  limestone, 
which  contains  a  little  moisture,  calcines  more  readily  than  what  has  been  dried  by 
exposure  for  some  time  to  the  air ;  in  consequence  of  the  vapour  of  water  promoting 
the  escape  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas ;  a  fact  well  exemplified  in  distilling  essential  oils, 
as  oil  of  turpentine  and  naphtha,  which  come  over  with  the  steam  of  water  at  upwards 
of  100°  Fahr.  below  their  natural  term  of  ebullition.  Six  bushels  of  Riidersdorf 
quicklime  weigh  ft-om  280  to  .306  pounds. 

Anhydrous  lime,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called  " quicklimey*  is  an  amorphous  solid, 
varying  much  in  coherence,  according  to  the  kind  of  rock  from  which  it  is  obtained ; 
its  specific  gravity  varies  from  23  to  3.  Lime  is  one  of  the  most  infusible  bodies 
which  we  possess  ;  it  resists  the  highest  heats  of  our  furnaces. 

When  exposed  to  air,  quicklime  rapidly  absorbs  water  and  crumbles  into  a  powder, 
commonly  known  as  slaked  lime,  which  is  a  hydrate  of  lime. 

Hydrate  of  lime  when  exposed  to  the  air  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  and  after  long  ex- 
posure it  is  converted  into  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  hydrate  of  lime  in  single 
equivalents.  Hydrate  of  lime  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  729  to  733  parts  of  that 
fluid  dissolving  only  1  part  of  the  lime  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

Hydrate  of  lime  is  applied  to  numerous  purposes  in  the  arts  and  manufactures.  It 
is  chiefiy  employed  in  the  preparation  of  mortar  for  building  purposes.     See  Mortar. 

The  pure  limes,  prepared  from  the  carbonates  of  lime,  form  an  imperfect  mortar 
suitable  only  for  dry  situations.  In  damp  buildings  or  in  wet  situations  they  never 
net  (as  the  process  of  hardening  is  technically  termed),  but  always  remain  in  a  pulpy 
state.  Creneral  Pasley  says,  **  The  unfitness  of  pure  lime  for  the  purposes  of  hydraulic 
architecture  has  been  proved  by  several  striking  circumstances  that  have  come  under 
my  personal  observation,  of  which  I  shall  only  mention  a  few.  First,  a  great  portion 
of  the  boundary  wall  of  Rochester  Castle  having  been  completely  undermined,  nearly 
throughout  its  whole  thickness,  which  was  considerable,  whilst  the  upper  part  of  the 
same  wall  was  left  standing,  I  had  always  ascribed  this  remarkable  breach  to  violence, 
considering  it  as  having  been  the  act  of  persons  intending  to  destroy  the  wall  for  the 
sake  of  the  stone  ;  but  on  examining  it  more  accurately  after  I  had  begun  to  study 
the  subject  of  limes  and  cements,  I  observed  that  the  whole  of  the  breached  part  was 
washed  by  the  Medway  at  high  water,  and  that  all  the  mortar  of  a  small  portion  of 
the  back  part  of  the  foot  of  the  wall  still  left  standing  was  quite  soft,  but  that  towards 
the  ordinary  high  water  level  it  became  a  little  harder,  and  above  that  level  it  was 
perfectly  sound.  I  observed  the  same  process  at  the  outer  wall  of  Cockham  Wood 
Fort,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Medway  below  Chatham,  of  which  the  upper  part  was 
standing,  whilst  the  lower  part  of  it  had  been  gradually  ruined  by  the  action  of  the 
river  at  high  water  destroying  the  mortar." 

Obervations  on  Ume.%  calcareous  cements^  Av.  —  The  peculiar  conditions  necessary  to 
insure  a  good  and  useful  mortar  for  building  purposes,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the 
hydraulic  mortars  or  cements  are  treated  of  under  Hydraulic  Cements  and 
Mortar. 

LIMESTONE.  (Calcaire,  Fr ;  KalAslein,  Germ.)  A  great  variety  of  rocks  contain 
a  sufiicient  quantity  of  lime  in  combination  to  be  called  limestones. 

C/utlk  is  an  earthy  massive  opaque  variety,  usually  soft  and  without  lustre,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  a  tolerably  pure  carbonate  of  lime.  Carbonate  of  lime  dissolves  in  1000 
parts  of  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid.  (Bischof.)  Fresenius  states  that  it  dissolves 
in  8834  parts  of  boiling  water  and  in  10,601  parts  of  water  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

Carbonate  of  lime  is  found  in  nature  more  or  less  pure,  both  crystallised  perfectly^ 
as  in  calcspar  and  aragonite  imperfectly  ;  as  in  granular  limestone  ;  and  In  compact 
masses,  as  in  common  limestone,  chalk,  &c. 

Stalactitic  carbonate  oflime,  frequently  called  concretionary  limestone,  is  formed  by 
the  infiltration  of  water  through  rocks  containing  lime,  which  is  dissolved  out,  and  as 
it  slowly  percolates  the  rocks  into  cavernous  openings,  the  water  parts  with  its  carbo- 
nate of  lime,  which  is  deposited  in  zones  more  or  less  undulated,  which  have  a  fibrous 
structure  from  the  crystalline  character  of  the  concretionary  lime.  The  long  fibrous 
pieces  called  stalactites  show  those  fibres  very  beautifully.  The  stratiform  masses 
called  stalagmites  exhibit  a  similar  structure,  varied  only  by  the  conditions  under 
which  they  are  formed.  A  very  remarkable  stalagmitic  limestone  found  in  Egypt  is 
known  as  oriental  alabaster. 

True  Alabaster  is  a  sulphate  of  lime  (see  Alabaster),  but  the  stalagmitic  carbonate 
is  not  unfrequently  called  by  this  name. 

Incrusting  concretionary  limestones  diiTer  but  little  from  the.ahovc.    T\!k!(r^  ^\^  ^^Y^"^^^ 
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from  olearcons  apringt  which  ire  commoD  in  tome  ptrtt  of  Derbyshire,  TotUu 
and  other  placvs.     It  i«  a  cotamoa  praclice  la  place  vcfeUble  onbatanca  m  Ibi 

■priDga;  [bey  then  become  iacnuled  vJCli  orbonate  of  lime,  and  are  aold  ai  prttit 
tiona,  vbicli  ihey  are  not.  In  volcanic  distriou  many  very  remarkable  apringa 
thia  character  eiiiL  One  of  the  moat  remarkable  ii  at  the  baths  of  San  Fi]i[ 
in  Tuicany,  vhere  the  water  flova  In  atmoal  a  boiling  atate;  carbonate  of  line  b 
appears  to  be  held  in  aolDlian  by  aulphuretted  hjdn^en,  which  fliea  iM  when  i 
water  laauea  to  day.  Dr.  Vegiiy  ha*  taken  advantage  or  thia  property  of  the  apri 
to  obtain  bauo-relieTo  fif^res  of  great  vhiteneas  and  loUdily  by  occaaioniDg  the  li 
to  depoait  in  sulpbnr  mould*. 

Agarie  mineral.  Spongy  limtilait.  Rock  mU,  ia  found  at  the  bottom  of  and  ab 
lake!  whoae  walcra  are  impregnaled  with  lime.  The  cateartama  tii/a  of  Derbyih 
ia  of  lliia  character;  il  may  be  atndied  in  eTery  atage  of  formation. 

Traverliao,  which  aervi-d  to  conatnut  miM  of  the  monument*  in  ancieot  Rome,  i 
peart  to  have  been  formed  by  the  depoiiCa  of  the  Anio  and  the  SoMatars  of  Titi 
1'heIemplcB  of  Pteatum.  which  ore  of  extreme  antiquity,  bare  been  built  with  a  trap 
lino,  formed  by  the  wateti  which  Will  flow  in  this  temlory. 

Compact  Umaltme  has  a  compact  texture,  uaually  an  even  anrface  of  ftaetnre,  ■ 
dull  shade*  of  colour. 

Granular  UmttloHt  inclnde*  common  elatoary  and  architeetaral  marble,  and  hai 
teitUTC  somelhiag  like  loaf-sugar.  (Si.'e  Mihble.)  Under  Ihose  two  head*  I 
grouped  a  great  number  of  Tarietiea. 

Oaiile  or  roe  iloru  conaista  of  apliclicsl  grains  of  Tarioui  aizes,  from  a  millet  at 
to  a  pea  or  even  an  egg, 

Cnarit  gramtd  limriUme.     Coaree  liaa  hat  been  referred  to  this  head. 

Marlii  limaUme.  Lake  and  freth-water  limestone  formation,  teztur«  fine  fitaiiv 
mors  or  Icbb  dcDse ;  apt  to  crumble  down  in  the  air;  colour  white  or  pale  yello 
fracture  rough  grain»J,  aomewhat  conchoidal ;  somewhat  tenacloua.  Texture  oe< 
sionally  carernoua.  with  cylindrical  winding  cavitlei.  This  true  llmeatone  must  i 
be  coDfouadod  with  lime  marl,  which  ia  composed  of  calcsreonB  matter  and  clay. 

Siliceout  linmloae.  A  combination  of  *ilicaand  carbonate  of  lime,  varying  titj  mo 
in  the  proportiona  and  aomelimea  pausing  from  cherl^  limcilone  into  chert.  It  scratcL 
*tcel,  and  luavea  a  siiiceona  residuum  after  (he  action  of  muriatic  acid. 

Sliniiloae  or  Saiueitime.     A  carbonate  of  lime  combined  with  sulphtir  and  orgat 
matter.    It  emits  (he  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  by  a  blow  or  by  friction, 
occurs  at  Astynt,  in  Sutherlandshirc,  in  Derbyalilre,  and  lome  parts  of  Ireland. 

JlilBmiBoiu  limeilont,  Limrstoue  containing  vsrions  hydrocarbon  componndt,  d 
fusing  by  the  BOlion  of  lire  a  bituminous  odour,  and  brooming  while  when  bumL 

l.itnc&tonet  of  whatsoever  kind  may  be  referred  to  deposition  effected  by  chemii 
change.  The  immense  lapse  of  time  required  to  form  the  great  limeitooe  ranges 
this  country  can  scarcely  b«  estimated.  Professor  Phillip*  has  the  foUowing  remar 
on  this :  — 

"  Il  is  certain  that  while  the  sandsloncs,  shsles,  coals,  and  thin  oolitic  limettoDes 
the  North  York  moors  were  deposited  upon  the  llai,  a  deposit  almost  wholly  calcar 
ouB  wo*  occasioned  near  Bath.  The  whole  lime  consumed  was  the  anme  in  ea< 
localilv.  We  may.  therefore,  perhaps  infer  the  comparative  rate  of  depoaJlion  of  tl 
oolite  and  the  sandslonet.  The  total  thickness  of  the  mass  in  Yorkeliire  is  abo 
7S0  feet,  of  which  about  20  may  be  called  limestone  i  of  that  near  Unih  <80, 
wliicb  nearly  half  is  aand  and  clay  with  calcareous  matter  interspersed.  Henee  < 
have  ihe  proporlion  of  three  feet  of  sandstone  deposited  in  the  same  time  at  one 
liineBtone.  Another  instance  is  afforded  by  comparing  the  sections  of  the  low 
earboniferous  limestone  in  Derbyshire  and  in  Tynedile.  In  the  former  trart  we  mi 
lake  750  feel  a*  the  thickness  of  limeetonc,  with  no  admixture  of  tsnds  or  clay*  ; 
the  lallcr;  the  conlcmporaoeous  strata  ore  at  least  1.750  feet  thick,  and  contain  367  f< 
of  limeslonc.  and  1,!2S3  feet  of  sands  and  claja.  &c. ;  consequently,  3B3  of  limt.'Moi 
correspond  in  time  lo  1.283  of  aand.  clays,  and  coal,  or  1  to  3  3." 

The  formation  of  limettone  under  different  circumstances  ia  an  interesting  stud 
Some  of  our  great  limestone  formaliona  indicate  a  marine,  while  others  Terj'  cleat 
show  a  fresh  water  origin.  Air.  Jukel,  in  his  Sludrjil'i  Jtianual  of  Gtologg,  say 
"  The  marine  dcpoailions  cf  carbonate  of  lime  now  taking  place  are  best  atiidird 
coral  reefs.  In  alinoal  nil  tropical  sess  incrusting  patches  or  small  banka  of  livii 
coral  trc  to  he  found  along  Ihe  shores,  wherever  they  conaiat  of  hard  rock  and  r 
water  is  quite  clear.  In  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceana,  however,  far  away  from  lu 
land,  huge  mosses  of  eorsl  rock  rise  up  from  vast  and  unknown  depths,  jiut  to  il 
level  of  low  water.  These  mossci  are  often  unbroken  for  many  miles  in  length  ai 
breadth ;  and  groups  of  such  masses,  separated  by  small  intervala,  occur  over  apau 
•ometimea  400  or  BOO  miles  long  by  SO  or  60  in  width.     The  barrier  reef  along  tl 
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north-east  coast  of  Australia  is  composed  of  a  chain  of  such  masses,  and  is  more  than 
1000  miles  long,  from  10  to  90  miles  in  width,  and  rises  at  its  seaward  edge  from 
depths  which  in  some  places  certainly  exceed  1800  feet  These  reef  masses  consist 
of  living  corals  only  at  their  upper  and  outer  surface,  all  the  interior  is  composed  of 
dead  corals  and  shells,  either  whole  or  in  fragments,  and  the  calcareous  portions  of 
other  marine  animals.  The  interstices  of  the  mass  are  filled  up  and  compacted  toge- 
ther by  calcareous  sand  and  mud,  derived  from  the  waste  and  debris,  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  corals  and  shells,  and  by  countless  myriads  of  minute  organisms,  mostly 
calcareous  alsa  The  surface  of  a  reef  when  exposed  at  low  water  is  composed  of 
solid  looking  stone,  which  is  oflen  capable  of  being  split  up  and  lifted  in  slabs,  bearing 
no  small  resemblance  to  some  of  our  oldest  limestones.  ....  Guided  by  these 
facts  and  observations  we  may  form  tolerably  accurate  notions  of  the  mode  of  origin 
of  all  our  marine  limestones,  and  attribute  to  them  an  organic -chemical  origin, 
taking  into  account,  at  the  same  time,  how  easily  they  may  have  been  subsequently 
altered  in  texture  by  the  metamorphic  action  either  of  water  or  heat."  Dr.  Lyon 
Playfair  suggests  two  additional  modes  by  which  a  chemical  precipitation  of  carbooatc 
of  lime  might  in  some  places  be  formed  on  the  bottom  of  the  seas.  He  says  most  rivers 
contain  small  quantities  of  silicate  of  potash;  and  when  this  is  carried  into  the  sea,  some 
of  the  carbonic  acid  contained  therein  may  unite  with  the  potash,  thus  rendering  pos- 
sible a  precipitation  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  a  solid  form,  and  also  of  silica.  Marine 
vegetables  also,  like  terrestrial  vegetation,  require  carbonic  acid,  and,  by  extracting 
it  ^om  sea  water,  may  reduce  the  amount  in  particular  localities  below  that  which  is 
necessary  to  keep  all  the  carbonate  of  lime  in  a  fluid  state,  and  thus  render  a  solid 
precipitation  of  that  substance  possible.  -De  la  Beche. 

"  Limestones,"  says  Mr.  Jukes,  "  may  be  hard  or  soft,  compact,  concretionary,  or 
crystalline,  consisting  of  pure  carbonate  of  lime  or  containing  silica,  alumina,  iron, 
&c.,  either  as  mechanical  admixtures  or  as  chemical  deposits  along  with  it.  Different 
varieties  of  limestone  occur  in  different  localities,  both  geographical  and  geological, 
peculiar  forms  of  it  being  often  confined  to  particular  geological  formations  over  wide 
areas,  so  that  it  is  much  more  frequently  possible  to  say  what  geological  formation  a 
specimen  was  derived  from,  by  the  examination  of  its  lithological  characters,  in  the 
case  of  limestone  than  in  that  of  any  other  rock.  Compact  limestone  is  a  hard  smooth 
fine-grained  rock,  generally  bluish-grey,  but  sometimes  yellow,  black,  red,  white  or 
mottled.  It  has  either  a  dull  earthy  fracture  or  a  sharp  splintery  and  conchoidal  one. 
It  will  frequently  take  a  polish,  and  when  the  colour  is  a  pleasing  one  is  used  as  an 
ornamental  marble.  Crystalline  limestone  may  be  either  coarse  or  fine-grained,  vary  - 
ing  from  a  rough  granular  rock  of  various  colours  to  a  pure  white  fine-grained  one, 
resembling  loaf-sugar  in  texture.  This  latter  variety  is  sometimes  called  saccharine, 
sometimes  statuary  marbUJ* 

Oolitic  limestone  includes  Bath  stone,  Portland  stone,  and  Caen  stone. 

Pisolite  is  a  variety  of  oolite,  in  which  the  concretions  become  as  large  as  peas. 

Nummulitic  limestone,  Clymenia,  Crinoidal  limestones  are  so  called  from  the  fossils 
which  the  rock  contains. 

Shell  limestone  or  muschelkalk  has  its  name  in  the  same  way  from  its  composition. 

Cipolino  is  a  granular  limestone  containing  mica. 

Majolica,  a  white  and  compact  limestone. 

Scaglia,  a  red  limestone  in  the  Alps.    See  Hydraulic  Cement  and  Marble. 

LIMESTONE,  M  AGNES  I  AN,  see  Dolomite  (Z^o/omii-,  Fr.;  Bitterkalk,  Talkspnth, 
Germ.),  is  a  mineral  which  crystallises  in  the  rhombohedral  system.  Spec.  grav.  2*88 ; 
scratches  calc-spar ;  docs  not  fall  spontaneously  into  powder  when  calcined,  as  com- 
mon limestone  does.  It  consists  of  1  prime  equivalent  of  carbonate  of  lime  ^  50, 
associated  with  1  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  =  42. 

Massive  magnesian  limestone,  is  yellowish-brown,  cream-yellow,  and  yellowish-grey; 
brittle.  It  dissolves  slowly  and  with  feeble  effervescence  in  dilute  muriatic  acid; 
whence  it  is  called  Calcaire  lent  dolomie,  by  the  French  mineralogists.  Specific  gravity 
2-6  to  2-7. 

Near  Sunderland,  it  is  found  in  flexible  slabs.  The  principal  range  of  hills  com- 
posing this  geological  formation  in  England,  extends  from  Sunderland  on  the  north- 
east coast  to  Nottingham,  and  its  beds  are  described  as  being  about  300  feet  thick  on 
the  east  of  the  coal  field  in  Derbyshire,  which  is  near  its  southern  extremity. — H.W.  B. 

LIME  TREE  (  Tilia  Europea).   The  well-known  linden  tree,  common  toall  Europe. 

The  wood  is  very  light-coloured,  fine  and  close  in  the  grain,  and  when  properly 

seasoned,  not  liable  to  warp.     It  is  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  piano  fortes  and 

..  harps.     It  is  made  into  cutting  boards  for  curriers,  shoemakers,  &c.,  as  it  does  not 

turn  the  knife  in  any  direction  of  the  grain,  nor  injure  the  edge. 

Lime  tree  wood  is  especially  useful  for  carving,  from  its  even  texture  and  freedom 
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tmin  knot*.  The  betnliful  works  of  Gibboni  at  Hampton  Court,  *t  Windsor,  u 
ChaWn-orUi,  are  executed  in  limu  Iret  wood. 

Tbe  no  lew  beautiful  worka  of  our  oelebrtled  Uting  wood  i»rrer.  R<^n, 
executed  ill  (Ilia  wood. 

LIMOGE  WARE.    See  Pottxm. 

LIMONITE.  A  DBme  for  lere™!  Tirietiei  of  iron  ore.  anch  m  the  brown  be 
tite  aod  bog  iron  ore.  There  ii  much  difficali;  In  distingaishing  the  tst 
kinds  of  iron  ore,  Ihey  ihade  bo  giAdnally  one  into  tbe  other;  bat  it  ucleulji' 
uQtcieDtlGc  mode  of  proceeding  to  group  tbiog*  unlike  each  otLer  under  b  comi 

LINSBYS.  sometimes  called  lioae^-woolsey  ;  being  ■  combinatioD  of  flsx  and  a 
«hicb  are  woven  inio  eosrse  cloth,  uanall;  employed  to  doihe  thoM  who  are  cnti 
Jupcndeot  OD  public  charity. 

LINEN.     See  Fui.  sad  Teitiu  FiBMCS. 

Linen  ditlingaiihid  from  coltoit.  Coltoo  may  be  diatiogmshed  from  linen  or  flu 
immersing  the  fonner,  well  wathed  and  dried,  for  about  &  minute  in  Mrong  anlpbi 
acid.  It  ia  then  to  be  withdnwn  and  washed  wilb  water  containing  a  little  all 
Tbe  cotton  will  ditaulve  ai  a  gnouny  masi,  while  (he  linen  will  retain  its  thrc 
texture. 

The  mannfacture  of  linens  ig  carried  on  exteniively  in  tbe  north  of  Ireland,  and 
tbe  continent  in  Bohemia,  MorrtTia,  Sileiia.  and  Galicia.  Of  the  entire  product 
independent  of  the  Iriib  linen,  about  Gve-twelflha  are  brought  into  the  market,  and 
this  (|minlily  the  bulk  muit  be  of  domestic  manufacture,  since  few  great  IJoen  m* 
factories  exist  in  Austria.  Within  the  Austrian  dominions,  among  the  linen  fabr 
tablu-clothi  and  napkins,  veili,  cambrica,  dimities,  twills,  and  drills  are  impon 
articles.  In  the  next  rank  we  must  place  the  manufacture  of  thread,  especiallj 
Itnhemia,  Moravia,  and  T^mhardy.  Tbe  tape  manu&cturc  ii  of  less  coiue<]nen< 
and  as  to  the  buaineBs  of  dyeing  and  printiut;.  that  has  been  almost  entirely  abaor! 
by  the  cotton  manufactare,  and  is  now  in  requisition  for  thread  and   faandkerch 


only. 
Asih 


L 


Is  the  loss  reauhing  from  the procefsea  of  weaving,  bleaching,  &c.ia  estimated  at  ab 
10  percent,  the  nit  aggregate  of  these  manufactures  of  linen,  thread,  &c,  may  be  issni] 
a'.Gay,  1,037,000  cwt.:  of  which  quantity  about  450,000  cwL  come  into  the  market. 
rcslhi'ingabaorbedbyiloroesticconiumption.  Since.uponanaTerageofthefive jeanfi 
1843  to  1647,  there  appear  to  have  been  imported  from  abroad od1jS42  cwI.  whereas 
HTeragporeiports  fbrihe  same  period  shows  4->,G09  Cwt,  it  follows  that  there  remaii 
for  borne  conauniption  about  l.OOO.OOOcwL  Thus,  on  a  population  of  38,000,00( 
persona,  about  2\  lbs.  would  fall  to  the  share  of  each  ;  butthiseslimate  falUmnch  bel 
the  truth,  when  we  consider  that  the  national  costume  in  Hungary  and  Galicia  r«<]ui 
more  than  double  the  t)uantity  we  have  allowed  for.  !□  ftun  the  crop  of  flax  ii  e 
luated  to  be  10  per  cent,  higher  than  is  given  in  the  official  reports  ;  but  the  ooasni 
tion  of  even  3  Iha.  per  head,  which  woaM  thus  result,  is  yet  smaller  than  in  iralit; 
must  be.     In  the  imperial  army  uf  Aottria  the  quantity  used  up  annually  by  each  a 

In  the  above  statistics  of  the  manufacture  of  linen  goods  no  allowance  ha«  been  mi 
for  the  extensive  production  of  ro|>e  work  and  the  like. 

From  the  article  Flax,  reference  ha*  been  made  to  this  article  for  available 
fonnalion  in  the  statistics  of  the  production  of  the  raw  material  and  of  the  finial 
article  in  this  country.  The  following  ample  tables  will  fully  set  forth  tbe  *a 
uf  (his  important  manufacture. 

Afler  the  information  already  conveyed  to  the  reader  in  the  article  Flax,  w' 
has  been  «aid  with  regard  to  Cotton  MANurJCTURE,  andthe  additional  matter  in 
article  Textile  Fabrics,  it  does  not  appear  necessary  to  say  anything  more  on 
subject  of  linen  manufacture. 

The  linen  manufacture,  which  was  substitnted  in  Ireland  for  the  woollen  of 
nourishing  for  many  years,  chiefly  in  Ulster,  also  declined  ;  but  it  has  greatir  reviv. 
in  consequence  of  the  application  of  machinery  to  the  spinning  of  yam,  and  I 
introduction  of  the  power  loom  in  weaving.  The  exports  of  linen  yams  and  Hi 
manufactures  from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain  and  foreign  eountriea  was,  in  isi 
(i,292,O00/.  I  in  1863,8,084.000/.  (  and  in  1864.10.327.000/;  Tbe  number  of  spindle* 
operation  in  Ireland  for  spinning  flax,  in  1864,  was  701,060,  and  SOO.OOO  persons  wi 
employed  in  connexion  with  tlie  trade.  In  the  same  year  there  were  43  fuctori 
with  a, 187  power  looms,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  were  employed.  Tbe  estimal 
quantity  of  Bai  grown  in  Ireland  in  the  Seven  years  ending  1B64  was  317,897  toi 
or  on  an  average  30,989  tons  per  annnm;  this  was  produced  tnaa  301,683  acres 
land,  chiefly  in  Ulster. 
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Imports  of  Flax  in  1863  and  1864. 


Linen  and  Flax  ImporU. 

]8€3. 

1864. 

CwU. 

Computed 
rMl  value. 

Cwtt. 

Computed 
real  value. 

Flax  :— 

Drested, 

<e 

<e 

From  Russia        -        -        - 

23,841 

80,683 

24,500 

80,001 

Hamburg   -        -        . 

1,832 

6,405 

2,026 

6,737 

Holland     -        -        - 

26,836 

130,238 

22,812 

108,622 

Belgium     ... 

2,552 

13,247 

5,556 

26,691 

Egypt 

1,937 

5,502 

1,237 

4,095 

France       -        -        - 

V                  m 

•                   m 

1,451 

6,978 

Other  parts 
Hough  or  undressed. 

650 

2,535 

314 

1,039 

57,648 

238,610 

57,896 

234,163 

From  Russia        -        -        - 

843,224 

2,265,692 

1,141,592 

3,047,595 

Prussia      -        -        - 

72,104 

186,852 

86,479 

223,017 

Holland      - 

90,354 

374,829 

130,835 

524,861 

Belgium     -        -        - 

110,364 

456,013 

115,220 

474,949 

Hamburg  -         -        - 

m                  w 

•        . 

2,291 

6,101 

France        -        -        - 

35,594 

146,871 

23,038 

95,338 

Egypt 

11,924 

27,281 

3,580 

8,886 

Other  parts 
Tow  or  Codilla  of  Flax  :— 

1,515 

4,586 
3,462,124 

1,685 

4,293 

1,165,079 

1,504,720 

4,385,040 

From  Russia        -        -        - 

148.892 

333,947 

185,090 

453,592 

Prussia      .        -        - 

6,122 

15,601 

5,462 

12,295 

Hamburg  - 

13,131 

32,083 

16,093 

37,100 

Bremen      -        -        - 

2,924 

6,532 

1,444 

3,532 

Holland     - 

18,681 

51,723 

21,358 

68,800 

Belgium     .        -        . 

33,116 

93,353 

35,248 

97,129 

France       -        .        - 

12,680 

35,526 

8,704 

24,330 

Schleswig  and  Holstein 

- 

- 

968 

2,302 

United    States— North 

Atlantic  Ports 

m                    tm 

- 

5,056 

12,609 

Other  parts 
Linen  yam  : — 

689 

1,560 

908 

2,161 

236,235 

570,325 

280,331 

703,850 

lbs. 

Ibi. 

From  Russia        ... 

• 

. 

175,529 

3,606 

Hanover    -        -        - 

- 

- 

18,788 

1,708 

Hamburg  ... 

- 

•                 ^ 

31,734 

3,954 

Bremen      ... 

»                       m 

- 

21,311 

766 

Holland     -        -        - 

293,378 

10,972 

245,384 

13,015 

Belgium     ... 

260,173 

23,236 

69,224 

9,443 

France        ... 

3,413,014 

109,078 

1,475,570 

109,680 

Other  parts 
Linen  Manufactures :  Cambrics 

30,541 

2,034 

3,412 
2,040,952 

217 

3,997,106 

145,320 

142,449 

and  French  Lawns,  including 

Bordered  Handkerchiefs : 

square  ynrdi. 

square  yards. 

From  France       -        .        - 

55,757 

9,063 

45,389 

7,375 

Other  parts 
Damask  and  Damask  Diaper: — 

1,975 

320 

632 

102 

57,732 

9,383 

46,021 

7,477 

From  Russia        ... 

- 

. 

1,200 

180 

Hamburg  ... 

4,088 

614 

3,354 

504 

France       ... 

1,000 

150 

2,000 

300 

Other  parts 

259 

39 

349 

52 

5,347 

803 

6,903 

1,036 

I 
I 
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Linen  and  Flax  Imports. 


Sails  and  Sail  cloth  : — 

From  Russia        ... 
Norway     .        .        - 
Hamburg  -        -        - 
Holland     - 
France 
United    States— North 

Atlantic  Ports 
Other  parts 

Not  separately  specified : — 
From  Russia  -  -  - 
Hamburg  .  .  - 
Holland  - 
Belgium  ... 
France  -  .  - 
Other  parts 


1863. 


Square 
yards. 


126,052 


62,129 


51,720 


239,901 


Computed 
real  value. 


206,303 


3,108 


2,589 


12,000 


21,775 

7,980 

3,132 

26,983 

15.874 

5,978 


81,722 


1864. 


Sqaare 


110,088 

9,353 

89,045 

16,567 

170,591 

16,451 
32,309 


387,404 


Compated 
rami  value. 


4  £55,05 
468 

1,603 

829 

8,531 

823 
1,617 

19,375 


45,791 
8,466 
4.497 
92,690 
19,105 
12,399 

1 12,948 


; 


LINSEED.  (Graifif  de  lin,  Fr. ;  Leinsame,  Germ.)  The  seed  of  the  flax,  Linm 
UMitatissimum,  which  is  indigenous  to  our  islands,  and  is  cultivated  extensively  in  thi 
and  other  countries  for  its  seed,  and  for  Jltix.  Linseed  contains  in  its  dry  state,  1 1  '26< 
of  oil ;  0  146  of  wax  ;  2*4808  of  a  soft  resin  ;  0'550  of  a  colooring  resinons  matter 
0'926  of  a  yellowish  substance  analogous  to  tannin ;  6  154  of  gum;  15*12  of  regetaM 
mucilage  ;  I  48  of  starch  ;  2*932  of  gluten  ;  2*782  of  albumine ;  10*884  of  sacchariiK 
extractive  ;  44*382  of  envelopes,  including  some  vegetable  mucilage.  It  contains  al« 
free  acetic  acid  ;  some  acetate,  sulphate,  aund  muriate  of  potash,  phosphate  and  snlphati 
of  lime  ;  phosphate  of  magnesia;  and  silica. 

LINSEED  OIL  is  obtained  from  linseed  by  first  bruising  the  seeds,  grinding  them 
and  subjecting  them  to  violent  pressure,  either  by  means  of  wedges,  or  of  the  hydraolii 
or  screw  press.  Cold  drawn  linseed  oil  is  obtained  cold,  and  is  paler  coloured,  lea 
odorous,  and  has  less  taste  than  that  which  is  obtained  when  heat  is  applied. 

It  is  usual  to  employ  a  steam  heat  of  about  200*^  Fahr.  B  j  cold  expression  the  seedi 
yield  alwut  20  per  cent,  while  by  the  aid  of  heat  nearly  27  per  cent,  of  oil  can  hi 
obtained.  The  ultimate  composition  of  linseed  oil  is  carbon  76*014,  hydrogen  11*351, 
and  oxygen  12*635;  its  proximate  constituents  being  oleic  and  margaric  acids,  and 
glycerine.  Linseed  oil  is  much  used  as  a  vehicle  for  colours  by  the  painter.  li 
linseed  oil  is  exposed  in  a  thin  coat  to  the  air  it  absorbs  oxygen  and  becomes  tenacioos, 
and  in  many  respects  like  caoutchouc :  upon  this  property  mainly  depends  its  use  io 
the  arts.  To  secure  this  more  readily  a  drying  process  is  adopted,  which  most  be 
described. 

When  linseed  oil  is  carefully  agitated  with  acetate  of  lead  (tribasic  acetate  of  lead), 
and  the  mixture  allowed  to  clear  by  settling,  a  copious  white  cloudy  precipitate  fonns, 
containing  oxide  of  lead,  whilst  the  raw  oil  is  converted  into  a  drying  oil  of  a  pale 
straw  colour,  forming  an  excellent  varnish,  which,  when  applied  in  thin  layers,  dries 
perfectly  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  contains  from  four  to  five  per  cent,  of  oxide  ol 
lead  in  solution.  The  following  proportions  appear  to  be  the  most  advantageons  foi 
its  preparation. 

In  a  bottle  containing  4^  pints  of  rain  water,  18  ounces  of  neutral  acetate  of  leadarf 
placed,  and  when  the  solution  is  complete.  18  ounces  of  litharge  in  a  very  fine  powdei 
are  added ;  the  whole  is  then  allowed  to  stand  in  a  moderately  warm  place,  frequendy 
agitating  it  to  assist  the  solution  of  the  litharge.  This  solution  may  be  considered  as  com- 
plete when  no  more  small  scales  are  apparent.  The  deposit  of  a  shining  white  colooi 
(sexbasic  acetate  of  lead)  may  be  separated  by  filtration.  This  conrersion  of  the 
neutral  acetate  of  lead  into  vinegar  of  lead,  by  means  of  litharge  and  water,  is  effected 
in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  if  the  mixture  be  heated  to  ebullition.  When  heat  u 
not  applied,  the  process  will  usually  take  three  or  four  days.  The  solution  of  vinegar  ol 
lead,  or  tribasic  acetate  of  lead,  thus  formed,  is  sulBcient  for  the  preparation  of  22  lbs. 
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ordrjlng  oiL     For  thii  pnipoM,  the  nlatioa  ii  dilated  vith  md  cqaal  Tolune  of  rain 

water,  and  to  it  il  gndimllj  added,  with  coogtmt  Bgitslioo,  23  lbs.  of  oiL,  with  vhich 
IB  ounces  of  litharge  have  previootl?  been  mixed. 

When  the  pointi  of  contact  between  the  lead  lolatlon  and  the  oil  have  been  frc- 
qoentl  J  renewed  b;  agitation  of  the  mixture  three  or  four  times  a  dftj,  and  the  mixture 
allowed  to  settle  in  a  warm  ptaee,  the  limpid  straw-coloured  oil  rises  to  tbe  surface, 
learing  a  copious  wbilisti  deposit.  The  watery  solution  rendered  clear  by  filtration, 
contains  intact  all  tbe  acetate  of  lead  first  emplojed,  and  maj'  be  used  in  the  next 
operation,  after  the  addition  to  it  as  before  of  18  ouncts  of  litharge. 

By  filtration  throagh  paper  or  collon  the  oil  may  be  obtained  as  limpid  as  water, 
and  by  exposure  to  the  light  of  the  son  it  may  also  be  bleached. 

Should  a  drying  oil  be  required  absolutely  free  from  lead,  it  may  be  obtained  by 
the  addition  of  dilute  Bulpbaric  acid  to  the  above,  when,  OD  being  idlowed  lo  stand, 
a  deposit  of  solphaie  of  lead  will  take  place,  and  the  clear  oil  may  be  obtained  free 
from  all  trace  of  lead. 

l.inseed  oil  was  at  one  time  much  used  in  the  preparation  of  a  liniment,  which,  as 
it  is  one  of  tbeTery  belt  possible  applicaliona  to  a  burnt  surface,  cannot  ^be  too 
generally  known.  Iftqwd  parti  of  /imnoaler  and  liatttd  oil  are  agitated  together, 
they  form  a  thick  liniment,  which  may  be  applied  to  the  bum  with  a  bmah  or 
feather.  Il  reherea  at  once  from  pain,  and  forming  a  pellicle,  protects  the  abraded 
ports  from  the  «r.  The  linimrituni  caica  of  the  Pharmacop(Bia  is  equal  parts  of 
limewMer  Bad  olive  oil ;  this  is  a  more  elegant  hut  a  less  effective  preparation. 
See  Oil. 

LINT  yijr  Surgery,  was  formerly  prepared  by  scraping  up  linen  by  the  hand ;  the 
preparation  of  it,  however,  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  patent  by  Mr.  Thomas  Ross, 
which  consists  in  the  employment  of  peculiarly  conBtmclni  scrapers  for  abrading  the 
surface  of  the  linen  clodi.  and  producing  a  pile  or  nap  upon  it.  The  scrapers  are 
W'irkcd  by  ■  rotary  motion. 

Instead  of  rotary  scrapers,  areciprocalingpendnlonsmoTeiiient  is  sometimes  applied 
lu  a  single  scraper,  Chisel-fomied  blades  are  claimed  by  the  patentee  as  scrapers  for 
raising  the  pile,  by  working  with  the  bevel  edges  forwards,  so  as  to  scrape  and  not  to 
cut  the  fabric.  Re  has  in  the  rotary  form  a  ledge  or  bed  concentric  with  the  axis  of 
the  scraper,  which  he  also  claims  ;  both  of  which  seem  lo  be  serricenble.  Sci  eral 
kinds  of  lint-making  machines  are  now  employed,  but  as  they  sU  partake  more  or  less 
the  above  principles  Ihey  do  not  ri'quire  descriplioiL 

LIQUATION  (Eng.andFr.;  Saigtrmg,  Qtrai.-)  is  the  process  of  sweating  out, 
by  a  regulated  heat,  from  an  alloy,  a  more  easily  fusible  metid,  from  the  interstices  of  a 
metal,  which  is  more  difficult  of  fusion.  Lead  and  antimony  are  the  metals  most  com- 
monly subjected  to  liquation  :  lead  for  the  pnrpose  of  removmg  by  its  superior  afflnlly 
the  silver  present  in  any  complex  alloy  ;  antimony  as  an  easy  means  of  separaiing  it 
fh>m  its  combinations  in  the  ores. 

F'as.  1138,  llaa,  lUO,  represent  the  celebrated  antimonial  liquation  fumnoes  of 
Malbbsc  In  the  depanuient  of  Arduche,  in  France.  Fig.  1138,  is  aground  plan 
Ukenat  the  level  of  the  draught  holes  g  g.fig.  1139,  and  of  tbe  dotted  line  e  F  ;  ^. 
1139.  is  a  vertical  section  through  the  dotted  line  A  u,  of  Jig.  llSXi  and^.  lUO.  is 
a  vertical  section  Ihrnugh  the  dolled  line  c  o  of  Jig,  1138.  In  the  three  figures,  the 
same  lelters  denote  like  objeclx.    a,  b,  c,  are  three  grates  upon  the  same  level  above 
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tbe  Boor  of  the  works,  i^  feet  long,  by  10{  inches  broad  ;  between  which  are  two 

rectangular  galleries,  d  t,  which  psa*  transversely  through  the  whole  furnace,  and  lie 
at  a  level  of  13  inches  above  tbe  grotind.  They  are  separated  by  two  walla  from 
the  three  Gre  places  The  walls  have  three  openings,  /,  g,  h,  altern.ilely  placed 
for  the  Qames  to  play  through.     Tbe   ends  of  these  galleries  are   shut  in  with 
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iron  doora  i,  i,  eontuDiog  pcep-holea.  In  each  gaUei?  ire  two  coDicKl  caa 
crucibles  A&,  iato  irbicb  the  tti^naliiig  mlphuret  of  BOLimonj  drops.  Tfaor  1 
ii  from  12  to  14  inch«B ;  the  width  of  the  mnath  is  10  inches,  that  of  the  b 
ji  6,  and  the  thicknees  four-tenth>  of  an  inch.  They  are  coated  otct  with 
clay,  to  prevent  the  snlphuret  from  acting  npon  them  ;  and  tfaey  stand  upon 
iron  pedeatula  with  projtKling  can,  to  facilitate  their  remoTal  from  the  gall< 
platform.  Both  of  tbese  gsllmes  are  lined  with  tileaof  fire-clay  it,  which  also 
u  tupporcs  to  the  Tenical  liquation  tubes  m  ■,  made  of  the  (ane  clay.      The  tii< 
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Bomewhat  cnrred  towards  the  middle,  for  the  purpo«c  at  receiving  the  Ioir«r  en 
these  lubes,  and  have  a  small  hale  at »,  through  which  the  liquid  solpbaret  fiowad 
into  the  crucible. 

The  liquation  tubes  arc  conical,  the  internal  diameter  at  lop  being  10  incfaea,  at 
torn  S  ;  the  length  fuUy  40  inches,  and  the  thickness  sii-Ienlhs  of  an  inch.  Tbeyi 
at  their  lower  ends  notches  or  slits,  o,Jig.  1149,  from  3  lo5  inches  long,  which  look 
wards,  lo  make  them  accessible  from  the  front  and  back  part  of  the  fumacea  thn 
amall  conical  openings  p  p,ia  the  walls.  These  are  closed  doriog  the  operatioa 
clay  stoppers,  and  are  opened  only  when  the  gangue,  rubbish,  and  cinders  are  to  be  n 
oat.  lie  liquation  lubes  pass  across  the  arch  of  the  furnace  g  q.  the  space  of  the; 
being  wider  than  the  tubes ;  they  arc  shut  in  at  top  with  fire-covers  r  r.  t  t, 
middle  part  of  the  arch,  immediately  under  the  middle  grate,  is  barrel -shaped,  so 
both  arches  are  abutted  toselhcr.  The  flames,  after  playing  round  about  the  aidf 
the  li<iuadoii  tubes,  pass  off  through  three  openings  and  fiaes  into  the  chimney  I,  al 
13  feet  high  ;  u,  being  tbe  one  opening,  and  r,  the  two  others,  which  arv  pmri 
with  register  pljles.  In  front  of  the  funmce  is  a  smoke  flue  ir,  to  carry  off  the  snlf 
reous  Tspoura  exhaled  during  tlie  clearing  out  of  the  rubbish  and  slag  ;  anothei 
begins  over  y  y.  al  tbe  top  of  the  tubes ;  a  <Tall :,  separates  the  smoke  flue  : 
halres,  so  that  Ihe  workmen  upon  tbe  one  side  may  not  he  incommoded  by  the  fki 
uftbe  other.  This  wall  connects  at  the  same  time  Ihe  front  flue  v  with  the  chim 
I.  a'  a'  and  b'  b'  are  iron  and  wooden  bearer  bvams  and  rods  for  slren^heniug 
smoke-flue,  c'  c'  are  srcbes  upon  bolb  sides  of  the  furnace,  which  become  nano 
from  without  inwards,  and  are  closed  with  wvU  fitted  plates  (f  it.  They  aerre 
particular  circumstances  to  allow  the  interior  lo  be  inspected,  and  to  sec  if  «the 
the  liqoalioD  furnaces  be  out  of  order.  E^h  tube  is  chared  with  500  Iba.  of  a 
monial  ore,  previously  warmed  ;  in  a  short  time  tbe  snlphmet  of  antimony  begim 
flow  off.  When  the  liqnation  ceases,  the  cinders  are  raked  out  by  the  aide  openii 
and  the  tubes  arc  ebarged  afresh.  The  luted  iron  crucibles  are  allowed  to  beo 
Ihree-footths  full,  are  then  drawn  out  from  tbe  galleries,  left  to  cool  mud  empl 
The  ingot  weighs  about  85  pounds.  Tbe  average  duration  of  the  tubes  ie  3  we 
This  plan  is  proted  to  be  an  exceedingly  economical  one. 

LIQUEURS.  LIQUOKIST£.  Names  given  by  the  French,  and  adopted  into 
language,  to  certain  aromatic  alcoholic  cordials,  and  to  tbe  maonfactnrer  of  them. 

Some  liqueurs  are  prepared  by  infosing  the  woods,  fruits,  or  flowent,  in  either  w; 
or  alcohol,  and  adding  diercto  sugar  and  colouring  mailer.  Other*  are  ■ii«tiHfd  fl 
the  flavouring  agents. 
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Many  of  the  liqaeon  are  of  rery  compound  character,  as  the  following  recipes  will 
show.  • 

Alarlinique  Nayeau :  —  Put  into  a  stone  Jar, 

Preserved  guavas  and  their  syrup,  or  the  jelly  of  that  frnit  -        -    J  Ih. 
Oil  of  sweet  almonds      -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -loz. 

Sweet  almonds,  heaten  fine     -        -        -        -        -        -        -lib. 

Bitter        „  „  ----.-.1 

Preserved  ginger  and  its  svrup -    2 

Cinnamon  and  cloves  (bruised)  of  each    -.•..* 
Nutmeg  and  Pimento        „  n         ~        -        ~        "        * 

Jamaica  ginger  „-        -        -        -        -        -        -_ 

Candied  lemon  and  citron,  of  each   ..--..     i 
White  sugar  candy  (powdered)        -        -        -        -        -        -14 

Proof  spirit  of  wine        -----.--5  quarts. 

Beat  the  oil  with  a  little  brandy,  and  mix  it  with  the  almonds,  when  beaten  to  a 
paste  with  orange  flower  water.  Stop  up  the  jar  securely,  and  let  it  remain  in  a  warm 
room,  or  in  the  sun,  shaking  it  often,  for  a  fortnight.  Keep  it  in  the  jar  for  twelve  or 
fifteen  months  ;  then  strain  it,  and  filter  repeatedly  until  it  is  as  clear  as  spring  water. 
Rinse  phials  or  half  pint  bottles,  with  any  white  wine,  drain  (hem  and  fill  Cork 
and  seal  welL  In  six  months  it  will  be  fit  for  use,  if  required^  but  will  improve 
greatly  by  age.  —  Robinson. 

Tears  o/Ute  Widow  of  Malabar. — To  ten  pounds  of  spirit  (pale  brandy),  add  4 
pounds  of  white  sugar,  and  4  pints  of  water,  adding  4  drachms  of  powdered  cinnamon, 
48  grains  of  cloves,  and  the  same  quantity  of  mace ;  colour  with  caramel. 

The  Sighs  0/ Love. — Spirit,  water,  and  sugar  as  above.  Perfume  with  otto  of  roses, 
and  slightly  colour  with  cochineal. 

Absinthe.  —  Take  of  the  tops  of  wormwood,  4  pounds,  root  of  angelica,  calamus 
aromaticus,  aniseed,  leaves  of  dittany,  of  each,  1  oz. ;  alcohol,  four  gallons. 

Macerate  these  substances  during  eight  days,  add  a  little  water,  and  distill  by  a 
gentle  fire  until  two  gallons  are  obtained.  This  is  reduced  to  a  proof  spirit,  and  a 
few  drops  of  the  oil  of  aniseed  added. 

These  forms  exemplify  the  character  of  all  kinds  of  liqueurs.  They  are  coloured 
jfeUow  by  the  colouring  matter  of  carthamus.  Fawn  is  produced  by  caramel ;  red^  by 
cochineal ;  viofet,  by  litmus,  or  archil ;  blue  by  the  sulphate  of  indigo ;  green,  by  mix- 
ing the  blue  and  the  yellow  together. 

Ratafia,  is  the  generic  name,  in  France,  of  liqueurs  compounded  with  alcohol, 
sugar,  and  the  odoriferous  or  flavouring  principles  of  vegetables.  Bruised  cherries 
with  their  stones  are  infused  in  spirit  of  wine  to  make  the  ratafia  of  Grenoble  de 
Teyssire,  The  liquor  being  boiled  and  filtered,  is  flavoured,  when  cold,  with  spirit 
of  noyeau,  made  by  distilling  water  off  the  bruised  bitter  kernels  of  apricots,  and 
mixing  it  with  alcohol.     Syrup  of  bay  laurel  and  galango  are  also  added. 

LIQUID  AMBAR.    See  Ambar,  Liquid. 

LIQUORICE  {Glycyrrhiza  Officinalis \  from  glyhys,  sweet,  and  rAim,  aroot).  The 
root  only  is  employed  ;  these  roots  are  thick,  long,  and  running  deep  in  the  ground. 

Besides  the  use  of  liquoric  roots  in  medicuie,  they  are  also  employed  in  brewing, 
and  are  pretty  extensively  grown  for  these  purposes  in  some  parts  of  England. 
Liquorice  requires  a  rich  deep  dry  sandy  soil,  which,  previous  to  forming  a  new  plan- 
tation, should  be  trenched  to  the  depth  of  about  three  feet,  and  a  liberal  allowance  of 
manure  regularly  mixed  with  the  earth  in  trenching.  The  plants  which  are  procured 
by  slipping  them  from  those  in  old  plantations  are,  either  in  February  or  March, 
dibbled  in  rows  three  feet  apart,  and  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  in  the  row. 
They  require  three  summers'  growth  before  being  fit  for  use,  when  the  roots  are 
obtained  by  retrenching  the  whole,  and  they  are  then  stored  in  sand  for  their  preser- 
vation until  required.  —  Peter  Lawson. 

LITHARGE  (Eng.  and  Fr.;  Glatte,  Germ.)  is  the  fused  yellow  protoxide  of  lead, 
which  on  cooling  passes  into  a  mass  consisting  of  small  six-sided  plates,  of  a  reddish 
yellow  colour  and  semitransparent.  It  generally  contains  more  or  less  red  lead, 
whence  the  variation!  of  its  colour,  and  carbonic  acid,  especially  when  it  has  been 
exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time.   See  Lead  and  Silver,  for  its  mode  of  preparation. 

LITHIA  is  a  simple  earthy  or  alkaline  substance,  discovered  in  the  minerals 
called  petalite  and  triphane.  It  is  white,  very  caustic,  reddens  litmus  and  red 
cabbage,  and  saturates  acids  with  great  facility.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  attracts 
humidity  and  carbonic  acid.  It  is  more  soluble  in  water  than  baryta ;  and  has  such 
a  strong  affinity  for  it  as  to  be  obtained  only  in  the  state  of  a  hydrate.    It  forms 
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neutral  saltR  with  all  the  acids.     It  is  most  remarkable  for  iti  power  of  acting  o 
or  cornxlin/?  platinum.     This  earth  in  now  used  medicinally. 

The  following  interesting  account  of  a  new  source  of  lithium  is  fW>m  theaddra 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  at  the  Bath  meeting  of  the  British  Association.  After  itatiogi 
Professor  Koscoe  of  Manchester  had  detected  the  chloride  of  lithium  in  the  I 
waters.  Sir  C.  Lyell  proceeds : — 

'*  While  I  was  pursuing  my  inquiries  respecting  the  Bath  waters,  I  learned  casa 
that  a  hot  spring  had  been  discovered  at  a  great  depth  in  a  copper  mine,  near  Redi 
in  ("ornwali,  having  about  as  high  a  temperature  as  that  of  the  Bath  waters.  an< 
which,  htrange  to  hay,  no  account  has  yet  been  published.  It  seems  that,  in  the  i 
I^.'i'J,  a  K'vc'l  was  driven  from  an  old  shaft,  so  as  to  intersect  a  rich  copper  lode  t 
depth  (if  IMriO  fe«.-t  from  the  surface.  This  lode  or  metalliferous  fissure  occorrec 
what  were  fonnerly  called  the  Tntted  mines,  and  which  ha^e  since  been  named 
(Milford  Amalgamated  mines.  Through  the  contents  of  the  lode,  a  powerful  spr 
of  hot  water  was  observt.>d  tu  rise,  which  has  continued  to  flo'w  with  undiminisl 
strength  ever  since.  At  my  n-quest,  Mr.  Ilorton  Davey,  of  Redruth,  had  the  ki 
ness  to  send  up  to  Ijondon  many  gallons  of  this  water,  which  have  been  analysed 
I'njfessor  William  Allen  Miller,  F.K.S.,  who  finds  that  the  quantity  of  solid  mat 
is  H(}  great,  as  to  exceed  by  more  than  four  times  the  proportion  of  that  yielded 
the  Hath  waters.  Its  composition  is  also  in  many  nrspects  very  different;  fn 
contains  but  little  sulphate  of  lime,  and  is  almost  free  from  the  salts  of  magnesii 
It  is  rich  in  the  ehloridi  s  of  calcium  and  sodium,  and  it  contains  one  of  the  Dew  met: 
CV-vmrn,  never  Ik- fore  det^'cted  in  any  mineral  spring  in  England ;  bat  its  pecul 
characteristic  is  the  extraordinary  abundance  of  litliium,  of  which  a  mere  trace  1 
been  found  by  rrol'i^sor  Koscoe  in  the  Bath  waters ;  whereas,  in  this  Comihh  1 
spring,  tliis  metal  constitutes  no  less  than  a  twenty-sixth  part  of  the  whole  of  \ 
solid  contents,  which,  as  before  stati.'d,  are  so  voluminous.  When  Pn>fessor  Mil 
exposed  some  of  these  contents  to  the  test  of  spectrum  analysis,  he  gave  me 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  beautiful  bright  crimson  line  which  the  lithium  prodo 
in  the  spectrum. 

'*  Lithium  was  first  made  known  in  1817  by  Arfvcdsen,  who  extracted  it  fr 
petalite,  and  it  was  believed  to  be  extremely  rare,  until  Bunsen  and  Kirchhoff 
18G0,  by  means  of  the  spectrum  analysis,  showed  that  it  was  a  most  widely  diffu 
substance,  existing  in  minute  quantities  in  almost  all  mineral  waters  and  in  the  t 
an  wfll  as  in  milk,  human  blood,  and  the  ashes  of  some  plants.  It  has  already  bi 
used  in  medicine,  and  we  may  therefore  hope  that,  now  that  it  is  obtainable  in  lai 
quantities,  and  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  before  the  Huel  Clifford  hot  spring  i 
analysed,  it  may  become  of  high  value.  According  to  a  rough  estimate  which  I 
been  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Davey,  the  Huel  Clifford  spring  \  ields  no  less  than  S 
gallons  per  minute,  which  is  almost  equal  to  the  discharge  of  the  King's  Bath, 
chief  spring  of  this  city.  As  to  the  gases  emitted,  they  are  the  same  as  those  of 
Bath  water,  namely,  carbonic  acid,  oxygi>n,  and  nitrogen. 

"  Mr.  Warington  Smyth,  who  had  alri'ady  vi!»ited  the  Huel  Clifford  lode  in  1855, 
examined  it  in  July  last,  chiefly  with  the  view  of  replying  to  several  queries  whicl 
had  ]>ut  to  him  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  .stifling  heat,  ascertained  the  geological  ttructi 
of  the  liMie  and  tliu  exact  temperature  of  the  water.  This  last  he  found  to  be  i: 
Fahr.  at  the  depth  of  1350  feet,  but  he  scarcely  doubts  that  the  thermometer  woi 
stand  two  or  three  degrees  higher  at  a  distance  of  200  feet  to  the  eastward,  where  < 
water  is  known  to  gush  up  more  freely.  The  Huel  Clifford  lode  is  a  fissure  varying 
width  from  six  to  twelve  feet,  one  wall  consisting  of  elvan  or  porphyntic  grani 
and  the  other  of  killas  or  clay  slate.  Along  the  line  of  the  rent  which  runs  east  t 
west,  there  has  been  a  slight  throw  or  shift  of  the  rocks.  The  vein- stuff  is  chif 
formed  of  cellular  pyrites  of  copper  and  iron,  the  porous  nature  of  which  allows 
hot  water  to  percolate  iVeely  through  it.  It  seems,  however,  that  in  the  continuat 
upwards  of  the  same  fissure,  little  or  no  metallifen)us  ore  was  deposited,  but  in 
place,  ({uartz  and  other  impermeable  substances,  which  obstructed  the  course  of 
hot  s])ring  so  as  to  prevent  its  flowing  out  on  the  surface  of  the  country.  It  has  b 
always  a  favourite  theory  of  the  miners,  that  the  high  temperature  of  this  Con 
spring  is  due  to  the  oxidation  of  the  sulphurets  of  copper  and  iron,  which  are  dec( 
posed  when  air  is  admitted.  That  such  oxidation  must  have  some  slight  effeci 
undeniable ;  but  that  it  materially  influences  the  temperature  of  so  large  a  bod^ 
water  is  out  of  the  question.  Its  effect  must  be  almost  insensible,  for  Profci 
Miller  has  scarcely  bi'cn  able  to  detect  any  sulphuric  acid  in  the  water,  and  a  min 
trace  <mly  of  iron  and  copper  in  solution. 

**  When  we  compare  the  temperature  of  the  Path  springs,  which  issue  at  a  Icre 
less  than  100  feet  above  the  sea,  with  the  Huel  Clifford  spring  found  at  a  depth 
1350  feet  from  the  surface,  we  must,  of  course,  make  allowance  for  the  increasi 
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best  Blvajs  experienced  when  we  deieeod  into  the  inlfrior  of  Ibe  earth.  The  dif- 
ference would  amount  to  about  SO"  Fabr..  if  we  adopt  the  estimate  deduced  by  Mr. 
Hopkins,  from  an  accaiate  series  of  abEcrrsIiona  loade  in  the  Honkweannouth  shaft 
near  Darham,  and  in  the  Dunkiafield  shaft  near  Mauchesler,  each  of  t)iera  2.000  feet 
in  depth.  In  the»e  ihafta,  the  temperadire  was  found  to  rise  st  the  rale  of  only  1" 
Fahr.  for  every  increase  of  depth  of  from  sixly-five  to  seventy  feet.  But  if  the  Huel 
Clifford  spring,  instead  of  being  arrested  in  its  upward  course,  had  eontinued  to  rise 
freely  through  porous  aod  loose  materials,  so  as  to  reach  the  surface,  it  would  pro- 
bably not  have  lo«l  anything  approaching  (o  20"  Fahr.,  aince  the  renewed  bent 
derived  from  below  would  have  warmed  the  walls  and  contenls  of  the  lode,  so  as  lo 
raise  their  temperature  above  that  which  would  naluraUy  belong  to  the  rocks  at 
corresponding  levels  on  each  side  of  the  lode.  The  almost  entire  ubscnce  of  magne- 
sinm  raises  an  ohtions  ohjeelion  to  the  hypothesis  of  this  sprinz  deriving  its  waters 
from  the  sea ;  or  if  such  a  source  be  snggested  for  the  salt  and  other  marine  products, 
we  ibonld  be  under  the  neceisity  of  supposing  the  magneaium  to  be  left  behind,  in 
combination  with  some  of  the  elements  of  the  decomposed  and  alleted  rocks,  through 
which  the  thermal  waters  may  have  passed." 

LITHIUM  is  the  metallic  basis  of  litbia  t  the  latter  suhstance  conaisla  of  100  of 
metal,  and  123  of  oxygen.      Neither  lithium  nor  iu  oxide  are  of  any  nae  in  the  arts. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  PRESS.  The  hihograpbic  press  in  common  nse  has  longbeeii 
regarded  as  a  very  inadequate  machine.  Tlieamoanl  of  manual  power  rci)nireil  to  work 
it.  and  the  slow  speed  at  which,  under  the  most  favourahle  circumstances,  copies  can 
be  produced,  disaWes  lithography  in  its  competition  with  lelter-preas.  A  career  of  bril- 
liant success  has  attended  the  efforts  of  scientific  men  towards  epeed  and  perfection  in 
Ihia  latter  branch  of  the  art ;  and  the  present  printing  machines  surpass  the  hacd-presii 
somewhat  in  the  same  ratio  as  does  our  express  speed  the  jog-trot  of  our  forefhthers. 
The  engravings  anneied,/^!.  1141,  IHS.  will  serve  to  illustrate  Messrs.  Napier  & 
Sons'  improvements  upon  the  li- 
thographic press.  The  machine 
ia  arranged  to  be  driven  by  sleam 
power  i  has  belts,  "  crossed  "  and 
"Open,"  suppoacd  to  be  in  con- 
nection with  the  engine,  and  to 
run  upon  the  pulleys*,  It. c.  The 
crank  pulley,  B,  is  fiietl  on  the 
screw-spindle  D,  and  the  other 
work  loose. 


the  I 


lindle;    Ibesi 


with  their  strikii 

1  be  brought  a1- 

temalely  upon  th 

e  Gied  pulley  B, 

raing  motion   is 

given  to  the  sere 

w.      The  nut  in 

which  the  screw 

works  is  fixed 

to  a  croaspiece  b,  which  braces  the  side  Irames  r  r,  together  at  bottom,  while 
the  bar  «,  perform*  the  same  office  at  top  i  the  scraper-boi,  h,  is  sustained  betwseu 
these  frames  at  bearings  i.  and  is  so  fitted  as  to  work  freely.  To  support 
the   frames   and   scraper-box   independent  of  the  screw   and   tuaintaia   them   in 


position,  allowing  treeiem  of  action,  the  rollers  J,  i,  arc  provided,  which  run  in  the 
planed  recesses,  ■,  along  the  lop  of  the  main  standards  i. 
The  machine  is  shown  with  itt  tympan  down,  tead^  foi  tfaxm^',  <C[A&Sft  ^«^Ax&><^ 
3  I.  3 
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pivsbiiig  lightly  \x\^n  the  lever,  &,  i^hich  raiMS  a  catch,  and  allowi  the  WM^t  I. 
descent?  in  the  diriKition  of  its  present  iocliDation,  and  act  upon  the  connectMOs  v 
the  striking  forks,  so  as  to  bring  one  of  the  banda  upon  the  fiist  pulley,  B,  and  nu 
the  scraper  and  its  frames  move  forward.  The  return  it  caused  by  the  ftame.  r.  tc 
ing  in  contact  with  a  stop  c,  which,  yielding,  acta  upon  the  striking  forks  by  its  1 
f/,  upon  wliich  it  may  be  adjusted  to  gi^e  the  travel  required.  On  the  return  bd 
accomplished,  the  machine  stops  itself  by  a  striking  action  against  atop  e,  the  catd 
falling  in  to  prevent  the  weight  descending  to  its  fall  throw,  and  thui  retaining;  i 
two  bands  upon  the  two  dead  pulleys,  a  and  c,  while  the  machine  ia  prepaxvd 
another  impression. 

The  action  of  the  scraper  is  peculiar  and  novel ;  it  is  balanced,  so  that  its  teodeii 
is  to  remain  slightly  raised,  but  in  its  forward  movemen^  and  at  the  point  desin4 
is  made  to  descend  by  a  stop  fixed  upon  the  top  of  the  main  standard,  i^  into  a  positi 
vertical,  or  nearly  so,  in  which  position  it  is  retained  by  its  own  onward  progn 
against  strong  abutments  projecting  from  the  frames,  f  ;  on  the  return  it  resumes 
raised  position  and  passes  back  without  imped imenL  The  scraper  may  be  adjusted 
give  the  pressure  desired,  or  the  table  on  which  the  stone  is  placed  regulated  by  ccnei 

The  advantages  embodied  in  this  machine  will  be  at  once  recognised  by  those  i 
terestcd.  The  pulling  down  of  the  scraper,  and  the  labour  and  incon-venience  atti 
dant  upon  that  operation,  are  entirely  superseded  by  the  simple  and  effectual  valve-li 
movement  just  explained,  which  forms  the  ground  work  of  this  combination,  althon 
it  will  alike  apply  to  the  press  work  by  hand,  and  is  the  most  striking  novelty  in  i 
machine. 

LITHOGRAPHY.  Though  this  subject  belongs  rather  to  the  aru  of  taste  s 
design  than  to  productive  mauufuctures,  its  chemical  principles  fall  within  the  pi 
vince  of  this  Dictionary. 

The  term  UOuMjraphy  is  derived  from  Xi09t,  a  stone,  and  ypeup>fi,  wriiing,  and  d<* 
nates  the  art  of  throwing  off  impressions  upon  paper  of  figures  and  writing  previoB 
traced  upon  stone.     The  processes  of  this  art  are  founded:  — 

1.  Upon  the  adhesion  to  a  grained  or  smoothly-polished  limestone,  of  an  eneam 
fat  which  forms  the  lines  or  traces. 

2.  Upon  the  power  acquired  by  the  parts  penetrated  by  this  encanstic,  of  attract! 
to  themselves,  and  becoming  covered  with,  a  printer's  ink,  having  linseed  oil  for 
basis. 

3.  Upon  the  interposition  of  a  film  of  water,  which  prevents  the  adhesion  of  the  i 
in  all  the  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  stone  not  impregnated  with  the  encaustic 

4.  Lastly,  upon  a  pressure  applied  to  the  stone,  such  as  to  transfer  to  paper  i 
greater  part  of  the  ink  which  covers  the  greasy  tracings  or  drawings  of  the  cncauv 

The  lithographic  stones  of  the  best  quality  are  still  procured  from  the  quarry 

Soleuhofen,  a  village  at  no  great  distance  from  Munich,  where  this  mode  of  print! 

had  its  birth.    They  resemble  in  their  asipect  the  yellowish-white  lias  of  Bath,  bat  tfa 

geological  place  is  much  higher  that  the  lias.     Abundant  quarries  of  these  fine^grait 

limesiotios  occur  iu  the  county  of  Pappenheim,  along  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  p 

scuting  slabs  of  every  required  degree  of  thickness,  parted  by  regular  seams,  and  rea 

for  removal  with  very  little  violence.     The  good  quality  of  a  lithographic  stone  is 

nerally  denoted  by  the  following  characters ;  its  hue  is  of  a  yellowish  grey,  and  unifi 

throughout :  it  is  free  from  veins,  fibres,  and  spots ;  a  steel  point  makes'  an  impress 

on  it  with  diificulty ;  and  the  splinters  broken  off  from  it  by  the  hammer   dispb 

conchoidal  fracture. 

The  Munich  stones  are  retailed  on  the  spot  in  slabs  or  layers  of  equal  thicknc 
they  are  quarried  with  the  aid  of  a  saw,  so  as  to  sacrifice  as  little  as  possible  of  the 
regular  edges  of  the  rectangular  tables  or  plates.  One  of  the  broad  faces  is  tl 
dressed,  and  coarsely  smoothed.  The  thickness  of  these  stones  is  nearly  proportic 
to  their  other  dimensions;  and  varies  from  1]  inches  to  3  inches. 

In  each  lithographic  establishment,  the  stones  receive  their  finishing,  dressing  i 
polishing;  which  are  |K'rformed  like  the  grinding  and  polishing  of  mirror  plate.*  1 
work  is  done  by  hand,  by  nibbing  circularly  a  movable  slab  over  another  ii 
horizontal  position,  with  fine  sifted  sand  and  water  interposed  between  tb«  two.  1 
style  of  work  that  the  stone  is  intended  to  produce  determines  the  kind  of  poliah  t 
it  should  get  For  craytm  drawing  the  stone  should  be  merely  grained  more  or  I 
fine  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  draughtsman.  The  higher  the  finish  of  the  surf 
the  softer  are  the  drawings;  but  the  printing  process  becomes  sooner  pasty^  an^ 
amallcr  number  of  impressions  can  be  taken.  Works  in  ink  require  the  stone  to 
more  softened  down,  and  finally  polished  with  pumice  and  a  little  water.  The  stoi 
thus  prepared  are  packed  for  use  with  white  paper  interposed  between  their  facea. 

Zinc  plates  are  sometimes  used  in  lieu  of  stones ;  they  are  prepared  by  grainluff  t 
surface  with  fine  sand,  rubbed  over  by  means  of  a  small  piece  of  the  metaL  Zi 
takefi  a  finer  sur&ce  than  stone,  and  yields  mors  delicate  impressiocfl ;  hut  great  ci 
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19  necessary  in  keeping  it  dry,  so  tbat  it  does  not  eorrode  ;  this  is  almost  the  only 
objection  to  its  more  general  use,  for  k  is  far  more  convenient  to  handle  and  moye 
mbont  than  heavy  stones. 

Lithographic  crayons.  —  Fine  lithographic  prints  cannot  be  obtained  unless  the 
crayons  possess  every  requisite  quality.  The  ingredients  composing  them  ought  to 
be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  adhere  strongly  to  the  stone,  both  after  the  drawing  has 
undergone  the  preparation  of  the  acid,  and  during  the  press- work.  They  should  be 
hard  enou^  to  admit  of  a  fine  point,  and  trace  delicate  lines  without  risk  of  breaking. 
The  following  composition  has  been  successfully  employed  for  crayons  by  MM.  Ber- 
nard and  Delarue.  at  Paris :  — 

Pure  wax  (first  quality) 4  parts. 

Dry  white  tallow  soap    -        -        -        -        -        -2„ 

White  tallow 2    „ 

Gum  lac- --2 

Lamp  black,  enough  to  give  a  dark  tint  -        -        -     1 
Occasionally  copal  varnish     .        .        -        .        .     i 

The  wax  should  be  melted  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  the  lac,  broken  to  bits,  is  then 
added  by  degrees,  stirring  all  the  while  with  a  spatula ;  the  soap  is  next  introduced  in 
fine  shavings ;  and  when  the  mixture  of  these  substances  is  very  intimately  accom- 
plished, the  copal- varnish,  incorporated  with  the  lamp  black,  is  poured  in.  The  heat 
and  agitation  are  continued  till  the  paste  has  acquired  a  suitable  consistence ;  which 
may  he  recognised  by  taking  out  a  little  of  it,  letting  it  cool  on  a  plate,  and  trying  its 
quality  with  a  penknife.  This  composition,  on  being  cut,  should  afford  brittle  slices 
The  lK>iling  may  be  quickened  by  setting  the  rising  vapours  on  fire,  which  increases 
the  temperature,  and  renders  the  exhalauons  less  offensive.  When  ready,  it  is  to  be 
poured  into  a  brass  mould,  made  of  two  semi-cylinders  joined  together  by  clasps  or 
rings,  forming  between  them  a  cylindric  tube  of  Uie  crayon  size.  The  mould  should  be 
previously  rubbed  with  a  greasy  cloth. 

The  soap  and  tallow  are  to  be  put  into  a  small  goblet  and  covered  up.  When  the 
whole  is  thoroughly  fhsed  by  heat,  and  no  clots  remain,  the  black  is  gradually  sprinkled 
in  with  careful  stirring. 

Lithograpic  ink  is  prepared  nearly  on  the  same  principle :  — 

Wax  --.----.16  parts. 

Tallow 6„ 

Hard  tallow  soap        ------6„ 

Shell-lac 12    „ 

Mastic  in  tears  -------S,, 

Venice  turpentine I     „ 

Lampblack        -------4„ 

The  mastic  and  lac,  previously  ground  together,  are  to  be  carefully  heated  in  the 
turpentine ;  Uie  wax  and  tallow  must  be  added  after  they  are  taken  off  the  fire  and 
when  their  solution  is  effected,  the  soap  shavings  are  to  be  thrown  in.  Lastly,  the  lamp 
black  is  to  be  well  intermixed.  Whenever  the  union  is  accomplished  by  heat,  tlie 
operation  is  finished ;  the  liquor  is  left  to  cool  a  little,  then  poured  out  on  tables,  and, 
when  cold,  cut  into  square  rods. 

Lithographic  ink  of  good  quality  ought  to  be  susceptible  of  forming  an  emulsion  so 
attenuated,  that  it  may  appear  to  be  dissolved  when  rubbed  upon  a  hard  body  in  dis- 
tilled or  river  water.  It  should  flow  in  the  pen,  but  not  spread  on  the  stone ;  capa- 
ble of  forming  delicate  traces,  and  very  black,  to  show  its  delineations.  The  most 
essential  quality  of  the  ink  is  to  sink  well  into  the  stone,  so  as  to  reproduce  the  most 
delicate  outlines  of  the  drawing,  and  to  afford  nnmerous  impressions.  It  must 
therefore  be  able  to  resist  the  acid  with  which  the  stone  is  moistened  in  the  prepara- 
tion, without  letting  any  of  its  greasy  matter  escape. 

M.  de  Lasteyrie  states  that  after  having  tried  a  great  many  combinations,  he  gives 
the  preference  to  the  following :  — 

Tallow  soap  dried        -        -        -        30  parts. 
Mastic  in  tears    -        -        -        -        30    „ 
White  soda  of  commerce      -        -        30    ,,. 

ShelMac 150    „ 

Lamp-black         -        -        -        -        12    „ 

The  soap  is  first  put  into  the  goblet  and  melted  over  the  fire;  the  lac  being  added 
it  fuses  immediately ;  the  soda  is  then  introduced,  and  next  the  mastic,  stirring  all 
the  while  with  a  spatula.  A  brisk  fire  is  applied  till  all  these  materials  are  melted 
completely,  when  the  whole  is  poured  out  into  the  mould. 

The  inks  now  prescribed  may  be  employed  either  with  the  pen  and  the  hair  pencil, 
for  writings,  black-lead  drawings,  aqua  tinia^  mixed  drawings,  those  which  represent 
engravings  on  wood  (woodcats^  &c    Wheni  the  ink  is  to  be  used  it  la  to  \a  X39^2k\M&. 
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down  with  water,  in  the  manner  of  China  ink,  till  the  shade  be  of  the  reqniute  df 
The  tenipeniture  of  the  place  ou;;ht  to  be  from  84°  to  90°  Fahr.,  or  the  laacti 
whicli  the  ink  stick  is  rublwd  should  l>e  set  iu  a  heated  plate.  No  more  ink  ih( 
l>e  dissolved  than  is  to  bo  used  at  the  time,  for  it  rarely  keeps  in  the  liquid  ststc 
2-ft  hours ;  and  it  should  be  covered  or  corked  ap.  ^ 

Autwfraphic  pa f ten  —  A  utography ,  or  the  operation  by  whicli  a  writing  or  a  dii' 
is  transferred  iVom  paper  to  stone,  presents  not  merely  a  means  of  abridging  bin 
but  also  that  of  reverting  the  writings  or  drawings  into  the  direction  in  which  t 
were  traced,  whilst,  if  executed  directly  ujwn  the  stone,  the  impression  given  by 
f«verte«L  Hence,  a  writing  upon  stone  must  lie  inverted  from  ri^^ht  to  left  loo** 
direct  impressions.  But  the  art  of  writing  thus  is  tedions  and  difficult  to  a^t 
while,  by  means  of  the  auiof;raphic  paper  and  the  transfer,  proofs  are  obtained  is 
same  direction  with  the  writing  and  drawing. 

Autofjntphic  ink.  —  It  must  be  fatter  and  softer  than  that  applied  directly  tn 
stone,  so  that  though  dry  upon  the  paper,  it  may  still  preserre  sufficient  Tiscidit; 
adhere  to  the  stone  by  mere  pressure. 
To  compose  this  ink,  wc  take  — 

White  soap        -        -        - 

WTiite  wax  of  tlu*  best  quality 

Mutton  suet        -         -        - 

Shell-lac 

Mastic       -         -         -         - 

I^mp  black         -         .         - 

These  materials  are  to  be  melted  as  above  described  for  the  lithoprraphie  ink. 

LUluHfraphic  ink  and  jtajier,  —  The  following  recipes  have  been  much  c 
Diended  :  — 

Virgin  or  white  wax     -        •  S  parts. 

Wiite  soap  -         -         -         -         2      „ 

ShelUIac  .         -         -         -         2      „ 

I^mp  black  ....        3  table-spoonfuls. 

Preparation.  —  The  wax  and  soap  are  to  be  melted  together,  and  before  they 
come  so  hot  as  to  take  fire,  the  lamp  black  is  to  be  well  stirred  in  with  a  spatubu 
then  the  mixture  should  be  allowed  to  burn  for  30  seconds ;  the  flame  being 
tinguished,  the  lac  is  addi'd  by  degrees,  carefully  stirring  all  the  time ;  the  v< 
is  to  be  put  ujKm  thi*  fire  once  more  in  order  to  complete  the  combination, 
till  the  materials  are  either  kindled  or  nearly  so.  After  the  flame  is  extinguislied. 
ink  must  be  suffered  to  cool  a  little,  and  then  put  into  the  raonlds. 

With  the  ink  crayons  thus  made,  lines  niny  be  drawn  as  fine  as  "with  the  poin 
the  graver,  and  as  full  as  can  he  desired,  without  risk  of  its  spreading  in  the  carri 
Its  traces  will  remain  unchanged  on  paper  for  years  before  being  transferred. 

Some  mny  think  it  strange  that  there  is  n(»  suet  in  the  above  composition,  but  it 
IxH^n  found  that  ink  containing  it  is  only  good  when  used  soon  after  it  is  made, 
when  immediately  transferred  to  the  stone,  while  traces  drawn  on  paper  with  the 
ink  become  defective  after  4  or  Hi  days. 

LithHjraphic  jMpvr.  —  Lay  on  the  paper  3  successive  coats  of  sheep- foot  y 
1  layer  of  white  .starch,  I  layer  of  p:iniboge. 

The  first  hiyer  is  apjiiied  with  a  sponge  dipped  in  the  solution  of  the  hot  jelly,  ^ 
equally  over  the  whole  Kurface.  but  thin  ;  iin«I  if  the  leaf  be  stretched  npon  a  coid, 
gelatine  will  he  more  uniform.    The  next  t\u)  coats  are  to  be  laid  on,  until  each  is 
'J'he  layer  of  starch  is  then  to  Im?  applied  with  a  sponge,  and  it  will  also  be  rerv 
and  equal.     The  coat  of  gamboge  is  lastly  to  be  applied  in  the  same  way.     When 
pa[)er  is  <lry.  it  must  be  smoothed  by  ])assing  it  through  the  lithographic  press ; 
the  more  polished  it  is.  the  better  does  it  take  on  the  ink  in  fine  lines. 

Trnnxftr.  —  When  the  pa[ier  is  nuiistenrd,  the  transfer  of  the  ink  from  the  gnml 
is  pert'eet  and  infallible.  The  stareli  st-pa rates  from  the  gelatine,  and  if,  after  tal 
the  paper  oil'  the  .«<tone,  we  place  it  on  a  white  slab  of  stone,  and  pour  hot  water  « 
it,  it  will  resume  its  primitive  state. 

The  coat  of  gaml)nge  ou<;ht  to  be  laid  on  the  same  day  it  is  dissolved,  as  by  kec] 
it  becomes  of  an  oily  nature;  in  this  state  it  doi?s  not  obstruct  the  tninsfer.  bt 
gives  a  gloss  to  the  ]iaper  which  renders  the  drawing  or  tracing  more  difficult  c 
cially  to  persons  little  aeeustomed  to  lithography. 

The  starch  paste  can  be  employed  only  when  cold,  the  day  after  it  is  made. 
after  having  the  skin  removed  from  its  surface. 

A  leaf  of  such  lithograpliie  paper  may  Ik*  made  In  two  minutes. 

In  transferring  a  writing,  an  ink  drauing,  or  a  lithographic  crayon,  even  the 
pretision  of  a  copper- plate,  to  the  stone,  it  is  necessary,  I,  that  the  impressiooi 
made  upon  a  thin  and  slender  body  like  common  (taper  ;  2,  that  they  may  be 
taehed  uud  fixed  totally  on  the  stone  by  means  of  pressure  ;  bat  as  the  ink  of  a  di 
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in^  sinks  to  a  certain  depth  in  paper,  and  adheres  rather  strongly,  it  woald  be 
difficult  to  detach  all  its  parts,  were  there  not  previously  put  between  the  paper  and 
the  traces  a  body  capable  of  being  separated  from  the  paper,  and  of  losing  its  ad- 
hesion to  it  by  means  of  the  water  with  which  it  is  damped.  In  order  to  produce  this 
effect,  the  paper  gets  a  certain  preparation,  which  consists  in  coating  it  oyer  with  a 
kind  of  paste  ready  to  receive  every  delineation  without  suffering  it  to  penetrate  into 
the  paper.     There  are  different  modes  of  communicating  this  property  to  paper. 

Besides  the  above,  the  following  may  be  tried.  Take  an  unsized  paper,  rather 
strong,  and  cover  it  with  a  varnish  composed  of:  —  Starch,  120  parts ;  gum  arable, 
40  parts ;  alum,  20  parts. 

A  paste  of  moderate  consistence  must  be  made  with  the  starch  and  some  water, 
with  the  aid  of  heat,  into  which  the  gam  and  alum  are  to  be  thrown,  each  previously 
dissolved  in  separate  vessels.  When  the  whole  is  well  mixed,  it  is  to  be  applied,  still 
hot,  on  the  leaves  of  paper,  with  a  flat  smooth  brush.  A  tint  cf  yellow  colour  may 
be  given  to  the  varnish  with  a  decoction  of  the  berries  of  Avignon,  commonly  called 
French  berries  by  our  dyers.  The  paper  is  to  be  dried,  and  smoothed  by  passing 
under  the  scraper  of  the  lithographic  press. 

Steel  pens  are  employed  for  writing  and  drawing  with  ink  on  the  lithographic 
stones  ;  in  many  establishments  a  sable  brush  is  more  frequently  used. 

Engraving  on  ttone,  for  maps,  geometrical  drawings  of  every  kind,  patent  inven- 
tions, machinery,  &c.,  is  performed  with  a  diamond  point  as  clearly  and  distinctly  as 
if  executed  on  copper  or  steel  plates ;  to  print  these  engraved  stones,  the  ink  should 
be  laid  on  with  a  dabber,  not  a  roller.  Another  method  is  by  preparing  the  surface 
of  the  stone  with  a  thin  covering,  or  etching  ground,  of  gum  and  black,  upon  which 
the  design  is  traced  or  engraved  with  an  etching  point ;  it  then  appears  in  white  lines 
upon  a  black  surface.  In  this  state  the  stone  is  taken  to  the  printer,  who  applies  ink 
to  the  engraved  part,  and  washing  off  the  gum,  the  drawing  appears  in  biach  lines 
upon  the  white  surface  of  the  stone,  and  after  being  submitted  to  the  process  of 
fixing,  described  below,  is  ready  for  printing. 

Lithotint,  a  process  of  drawing  upon  stone  was  adopted,  first,  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Hard- 
ing, a  few  years  back,  and  since  by  one  or  two  other  artists  ;  several  works  were  at 
the  time  executed  by  this  method,  which  consists  in  painting  the  subject  with  a 
camel  hair  pencil,  dipped  in  a  preparation  of  liquid  lithographic  chalk,  using  the 
latter  as  if  it  were  an  ordinary  colour,  or  Indian  ink,  sepia,  &c.  The  results  of  this 
process  were,  however,  so  uncertain  in  printing,  that  it  has  been  almost,  if  not  en- 
tirely, abandoned. 

The  process  of  printing  a  subject  executed  in  lithography  is  as  follows :  —  The 
drawing  is  first  executed  by  the  artist  on  the  stone  in  as  perfect  and  finished  a 
manner  as  if  done  on  paper  or  card-board :  the  stone  is  then  washed  over  with  nitric 
acid,  diluted  with  gum,  which  neutralisea  the  alkali,  or  soap,  contained  in  the  chalk, 
fixra  the  drawing,  and  cleanses  the  stone  at  the  same  time  :  this  is  technically  called 
etching.  The  acid  is  then  washed  off  with  cold  water,  and  any  particles  of  the 
crayon  or  other  substances  which  may  have  adhered  to  the  surface,  are  removed  by 
the  application  of  a  sponge  dipped  in  spirits  of  turpentine  :  the  stone  is  now  ready 
for  printing :  it  is  slightly  wetted,  charged  with  printing-ink  by  means  of  a  roller, 
the  sheet  of  paper,  which  is  to  receive  the  impression,  is  laid  on  it  in  a  damp  state, 
and  the  whole  is  passed  through  the  press. 

Chromolithography^  or  printing  in  colours  from  stones  (xp^f^  colour),  is  a  com- 
paratively recent  introduction,  but  has  been  brought  to  such  perfection,  that  works 
of  art  of  the  highest  pictorial  excellence  are  sometimes  so  closely  imitated,  as  to 
deceive  very  competent  judges.  A  portrait  of  Shakspeare,  for  example,  executed 
in  chromoli^ography  by  Mr.  Vincent  Brooks,  of  London,  f^om  an  old  oil  painting, 
is  so  marvellous  a  copy  of  the  original  as  almost  to  defy  detection.  Chromolitho- 
graphy,  as  a  beautiful  medium  of  illustration,  is  now  in  very  general  use :  the  process 
may  be  thus  described.  A  drawing  of  the  subject,  in  outline,  on  transfer  tracing- 
paper,  is  made  in  the  ordinary  way:  when  transferred  to  a  stone,  this  drawing  is 
called  the  key^tone^  and  it  serves  as  a  guide  to  all  the  others,  for  it  must  be  transferred 
to  as  many  different  stones  aa  there  are  colours  in  the  subject ;  as  many  as  thirty 
stones  have  been  used  in  the  production  of  one  coloured  print  The  first  stone  re- 
(]uired,  generally  for  flat,  local  tints,  is  covered  with  lithographic  ink  where  the 
parts  should  be  of  solid  colour:  the  different  gradations  are  produced  by  rub- 
bing the  stone  with  rubbing-stuffy  or  tint-ink,  made  of  soap,  shell  lac,  &c.  &c.,  and 
with  a  painted  lithographic  chalk  where  necessary;  the  stone  is  then  washed  over  with 
nitrous  acid,  and  goes  through  the  entire  process  described  above.  A  roller  charged 
with  lithographic  printing-ink  is  then  passed  over  it  to  ascertain  if  the  drawmg 
comes  as  desired ;  and  the  ink  is  immediately  afterwards  washed  off  with  turpentine: 
if  satisfactory,  this  stone  is  ready  for  printing,  and  is  worked  off  in  the  requisite 
colour;  the  next  stone  undergoes  the  same  process  for  another  colour,  and  w^  "wv^ 
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the  rest  till  the  work  is  complete:  it  will  of  eoane,  be  understood,  that  httan 
simple  impri*8sIon  is  finished,  it  will  have  to  pass  through  as  many  separate  prin 
us  thcrt!  are  drawings  on  stones.     The  colours  used  in  printings  are  ground  up 
burnt  linseed  oil,  termed  iHtmish,  —  J.  D. 

LITIIOM  A  KG  E.  A  silicate  of  alumina,  in  many  respects  resembling  China  cL 
kaolin,  which  see. 

LITMUS  {Tournesol,  Ft.;  Lackmus,  Germ.)  is  prepared  in  Holland  frooi 
species  of  lichen  called  Lecanora  tartarea,  lioecella  tartaretu  The  ground  licheo: 
first  treated  with  urine  containing  a  little  potash,  and  allowed  to  ferment  for  ki 
weeks,  whereby  they  produce  a  purple-red ;  the  coloured  liqaor,  treated  with  qu 
lime  and  some  more  urine,  is  set  again  to  ferment  during  two  or  three  weeki.  i 
it  is  mixed  with  chalk  or  gypsum  into  a  paste,  which  is  formed  into  small  cnl 
pieees  by  bi>ing  pressed  into  brass  moulds,  and  dried  in  the  shade.  Litmus  h 
violet-blue  colour,  is  easy  to  pulverise,  is  partially  soluble  in  water  and  dilate  aloe 
leaving  a  residuum  consisting  of  carbonate  of  lime,  of  clay,  silica,  gypsum,  and  o 
of  iron  combined  with  the  dye.  The  colour  of  litmus  is  not  altered  by  alkalies,  hi 
reddened  by  acids ;  and  is  therefore  used  in  chemistry  as  a  delicate  test  of  aei( 
either  in  the  state  of  solution  or  of  unsized  paper  stained  with  it.     See  Licbe.h. 

The  preparation  of  litnms  has  been  described  by  Ferber,  Morelos,  and  others. 

Dr.  Pereira,  writes,  **  Litmus  is  imported  from  Holland,  in  the  form  of  small, 
tangiilar,  light,  and  friable  cakes  of  an  indigo  blue  colour.  Examined  by  the 
croscope,  we  find  sporules  and  portions  of  the  epidermis  and  mesothallas  of  » 
Kpecies  of  lichen,  moss,  leaves,  sand,  &c.  The  od<v.r  of  the  cakes  is  that  of  ini 
and  violets.  The  violet  odour  is  actpiired  while  the  mixture  is  undergoing  fern 
tation,  and  is  common  to  all  the  tinctorial  lichens.  It  has  led  some  writers  into 
error  of  supposing  that  the  litmus  makers  use  Florentine  orris  in  the  manufac 
of  litmus.     The  indigo  colour  depends  on  the  presence  of  indigo  in  the  litmus  cak 

LITMUS  PATKll.  Paper  coloured  with  an  infusion  of  litmus,  used  as  a  te»i 
the  presence  of  acids. 

Faratlay,  in  his  Chemical  Manipulation,  recommends  an  infusion  of  one  ounc 
litmus,  and  half  a  pint  of  hot  water.  Hibulous  paper  is  saturated  with  this.  Profe 
Graham  prefers  good  letter  paper  to  the  unsized  paper.  In  order  to  obtain  xery 
lirate  test-paper,  the  alkali  in  the  litmus  must  be  almost  neutralised  by  a  minute  por 
of  acid. 

LITTORAL  (fl  geo'ogical  term).    Belonging  to  the  sea-shore. 

LIVI-DIBI.     Another  name  for  Divi-divi.     See  Leathkr. 

LIXIVIATION  (^Lessivtiffe,  Fr. ;  Auslagen,  Germ.)  signifies  the  abstraction 
wuter  of  the  soluble  alkaline  or  saline  matters  present  in  any  earthy  admixture 
from  that  of  quicklime  and  potashes  to  make  potash  lye,  from  that  of  effloresced  a 
schist  to  make  aluminous  liquors.  &c. 

LLAMA.  A  genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  class  Mammalia,  order  Unqul 
family  Bovid<r,  and  tribe  Camelina,  They  are  the  camels  ot  South  America 
which  country  they  are  confined.  In  the  wild  state  the  llamas  keep  together  in  hi 
of  from  one  to  two  hundred.  There  are  two  distinct  species  found  wild  in  Sc 
America,  inhabiting  the  Peruvian  Alps,  the  Pampas,  and  the  mountains  of  CI 
These  animals  are  used  as  beasts  of  burthen ;  cords  and  sacks,  as  woll  as  stuffs 
ponchos,  &c.,  are  fabricated  from  their  wool ;  and  their  bones  are  converted  into  ins 
ments  for  weaving  the  same.  The  Alpaca,  which  is  a  variety  of  the  llama, 
given  its  name  to  a  cloth  manufactured  from  its  hair;  and  this  has  become  st>  vaJua 
that  attempts  have  been  made  to  natunilise  the  animal  in  Europe.  7'he  succ 
however,  M-hieh  has  attended  these  attempts  has  not  been  great  The  following  i 
'  from  the  Penny  Cyclopedia,  article  Llam;i,  is  important. 

'*  In  reference  to  the  wool,  we  may  here  state  that  a  herd  of  thirty-six,  includinir 
kinds  called  llamas,  alpacas,  and  vicunas  or  vigouias,  were  sent  from    Lima   (  Vk 
I  and  Conception  (Chili)  to  Hnenus  Ayres  by  journeys  of  two  or  three  leagues. 

1  those  who  may  be  inclined  to  import  these  animals,  it  may  be  necessary  to  state  i 

they  were  fed  during  the  journey  with  potatoes,  maize,  and  hay.     As  soon,  howe 

as  the  potatoes  were  exhausted,  constipation  came  on  so  obstinately,  that  nied 

'  relief  was  required.     They  were  shipped  as  a  present  from  Godoy,  the    Princ* 

Peace,  to  the  Kmpress  Josephine,  but  only  eleven  arrived  at  Cadir  in  1808,  jus 
Godoy  fell  into  disgrace.  IJere  two  died,  and  the  re^t  were  near  being  thrown  i 
the  sea  by  the  infuriated  rabble,  in  their  detestation  of  the  late  minister  and  niin 
The  poor  llamas  were  however  saved  from  the  tender  mercies  of  the  populace  by 
governor  of  Cadiz,  and  were  consigned  to  I>on  Francisco  de  Theran  of  Andahi 
who  had  a  fine  menagerie  at  San  Lucar  de  Barrameda.  "When  the  Freneh  occut 
the  province.  Marshal  &>ult  protected  them;  and  M.  Bury  St.  Vincent,  who 
I  with  the  army,  studied  their  habits,  and  executed  drawings  of  them,  which  were 

,  at  the  battle  of  Vittoria.     M.  Bury  paid  great  attention  to  their  wool,  and  some  ft 
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each  kind  was  sent  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  From  the  report  of  the 
French  naturalist  and  the  philosophical  Spaniard,  it  would  appear  that  the  fleece  of 
the  alpa-TJgonia  (produced  hj  a  cross  hetween  a  Tigonia  and  an  alpaca)  has  much 
greater  length  than  any  other  TarietYv  and  is  six  times  heavier." 

The  following  ia  from  Jamet*9  tiistory  of  the  Worsted  Manufacture  in  England^ 
p.  652  : — 

To  commence  with  the  earliest  mention  of  the  alpaca,  we  mnst  recur  to  so  early  m 
period  as  the  year  1525,  when  Pizarro  and  his  ferocious  companions  invaded  Peru. 
It  is  related  hy  the  Spanish  historians,  that  they  found  there  four  varieties  of  sheep ; 
two,  the  guanaco  and  the  vicuna,  in  a  wild  state,  ranging  the  mountainous  tracts 
of  South  America ;  and  the  others,  the  llama  and  the  pacos,  or  alpaca,  domesti- 
cated. The  former  of  these  domestic  animals,  partaking  somewhat  of  the  nature  and 
size  of  the  Arabian  camel,  was  in  like  manner  employed  as  a  beast  of  burden. 
Though  in  many  features  similar  to  the  llama,  the  alpaca  had  several  clear  marks 
of  distinction,  and  among  others  was  less,  and  the  fleece  much  longer  and  softer  in 
flbre.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  and  even  from  the  remotest  times,  the  Peruvians 
being  comparatively  (to  the  other  tribes  of  the  great  continent  of  America)  a  civilised 
people,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  spinning  and  weaving,  fabricated  from 
alpaca  wool  textures  of  much  delicacy  and  beauty,  which  were  highly  prized  as 
articles  of  dress.  And  that  the  use  of  them  had  prevailed  for  centuries  is  demonstrated 
by  the  opening  of  several  very  ancient  tombs  of  the  Peruvians,  in  which  the  dead 
had  been  enwrapped  in  stufis  made  from  the  fleece  of  the  alpaca. 

In  general,  the  alpaca  ranges  about  four  feet  in  height,  the  size  of  a  full  grown 
deer,  and,  like  it,  is  of  graceful  appearance.  Its  fleece  is  superior  to  the  sheep  in 
length  and  softness,  averaging  six  inches  (the  length  of  the  staple  of  the  alpaca 
fleece  is  on  an  average  much  less  than  formerly,  probably  from  being  shorn  oftener), 
and  sometimes  it  has  been  procured  even  of  an  extraordinary  length  ;  a  specimen 
shown  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  by  Messrs.  Walter  Milligan  and  Son,  reaching  to 
forty-two  inches  in  length.  The  fleeces,  when  annually  shorn,  range  from  five  to  six 
pounds.  Contrary  to  experience  in  other  descriptions  of  wool,  the  fibre  of  the  Al- 
paca fleece  acquires  strength  without  coarseness;  besides,  each  filament  appears 
straight,  well  formed,  and  free  from  crispness,  and  the  quality  is  more  uniform 
throughout  the  fleece.  There  is  also  a  transparency,  a  glittering  brightness  upon 
the  surface,  giving  it  the  glossiness  of  silk,  which  is  enhanced  on  its  passing  through 
the  dye-vat.  It  is  also  distinguished  by  softness  and  elasticity,  essential  properties 
in  the  manufacture  of  fine  goods,  being  exempt  from  spiral,  curly,  and  shaggy  defects ; 
and  it  spins,  when  treated  properly  according  to  the  present  improved  method,  easily, 
and  yields  an  even,  strong,  and  true  thread.  With  all  these  remarkable  qualities,  it 
was  long  before  the  value  of  alpaca  wool  was  known  or  appreciated  in  this  cooatry. 

Recurring  to  the  application  of  the  alpaca  fleece  to  manufacturing  purposes  in 
England,  it  was  long  delayed.  Though  so  early  as  the  year  1807,  the  British  troops 
returning  from  the  attack  of  Buenos  Ayres  brought  with  them  a  few  bags  of  this  wool, 
which  were  submitted  for  inspection  in  London  ;  but,  observes  Walton  in  his  work 
on  alpaca,  **  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  spinning  it,  or  the  prejudice  of  our  manufac- 
turers, it  did  not  then  come  into  notice,"  and  for  more  than  twenty  years  the  attempt 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  renewed ;  thus  depriving,  for  that  period,  the  country  of 
the  advantage  derived  from  this  notable  manufacture. 

According  to  the  best  authorities,  the  first  person  in  England  who  introduced  a 
marketable  fabric  made  from  this  material  was  Mr.  Benjamin  Outram,  a  scientific, 
manufacturer  of  Greetland,  near  Halifax,  who,  about  the  year  1 830,  sunnounted, 
with  much  difficulty,  the  obstacles  encountered  in  spinning  the  wool,  and  eventually 
produced  an  article  which  sold  at  high  prices  for  ladies'  carriage  shawls  and  cloak- 
ings;  but  their  value  arose  more  from  being  rare  and  curious  articles  than  from 
intrinsic  worth. 

These  were,  it  is  well  established,  quite  destitute  of  the  peculiar  gloss  and  beauty 
which  distinguish  the  alpaca  lustres  and  fabrics  of  later  times,  and  atter  ashort  period 
the  manufacture  was  abandoned. 

About  the  same  time  as  Mr.  Outram  was  weaving  goods  from  alpaca,  the  wool 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  Bradford  spinners.  Messrs.  Wood  and  Walker  spun  it  to 
some  extent  for  camlet  warps  used  in  the  Norwich  trade.  Owing  to  the  cheapness  of 
alpaca  wool  during  the  first  years  of  its  consumption  in  England,  it  was  occasionally 
employed  instead  of  English  hog  wool  for  preparing  lasting  and  camblet  warps,  being 
spun  to  about  No-  48. 

The  earliest  manufacture  of  the  alpaca  wool  into  goods  at  Bradford  appears  to 
have  occurred  under  these  circumstances..  In  the  commencement  of  1832  some 
gentlemen,  conneeted  with  the  trade  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  were  on  a 
visit  at  the  house  of  J.  Gamett,  Esq.,  of  Clithero,  and,  on  their  alluding  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  meeting  with  suitable  returns  for  goods  forwarded  to  that  ^art  of  thA  -m^xV^ 
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he  faggcsted  to  them  the  transmission  of  alpaca  wool,  and  offered,  if  thej  woold  few 
him  a  few  pounds  weight,  to  ascertain  its  value  for  mannfkctaring'  purpcMes.  In  i 
few  months  he  received  some  samples  of  alpaca  wool,  which,  on  the  2iid  of  Oetobo 
1832,  he  forwarded  to  Messrs.  Horsfall,  of  Bradford,  with  a  request  that  they  wouk 
test  its  value.  Accordingly  they  fohricated  from  this  wool  a  piece  resembliiig  hcav] 
camblet,  w&ich  they  showed  to  the  Leeds  merchants ;  bat  the  piece,  not  developinj 
any  peculiar  qualities  of  alpaca,  did  not  please,  so  that  Messrs.  Horsfa]!  were  no 
encouraged  to  proceed  farther  with  experiments.  However,  in  the  Sftme  yesr  Messn 
Hoyam,  Hall,  and  Co.,  spirited  merchants  of  Liverpool,  percemog  the  TAloe  of  tlM 
alpaca  wool,  directed  their  agents  in  Peru  to  purchase  and  ship  owcr  all  the  parcel 
ef  alpaca  wool  they  could  meet  with ;  some  of  which,  being  sent  to  the  Bradfoit 
district,  was  spun  and  manufactured  by  several  parties  there.  The  pieces  chicflj 
fabricated  fhim  alpaca  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bradford  were  figures  made  witli 
worsted  warp  and  alpaca  weft,  the  figure  being  raised  and  lostnoas  like  anion 
damasks.  These  goods  were  in  vogue  only  for  a  limited  time,  for  neither  the  fignre<l 
nor  plain  ones  seem  to  have  suited  the  public  taste. 

Until  the  introduction  of  cotton  warps  into  the  worsted  trade,  it  may  safely  be 
averred  that  the  alpaca  manufacture  had  not  been  developed,  and  would  never  kan 
made  much  progress  without  being  combined  with  cotton  or  silk  warp.  To  Titu 
Salt,  Esq.,  of  Bradford,  must  undoubtedly  be  awarded  the  high  praise  of  finally  over- 
coming the  difficulties  of  preparing  and  spinning  the  alpaca  wool  so  as  to  produce  an 
even  and  true  thread,  and,  by  combining  it  with  cotton  warps,  which  had  then  (1836) 
been  imported  into  the  trade  of  Bradford,  improved  the  mannfiictare  so  as  to  make  it 
one  of  the  staple  industries  of  the  kingdom.  He  has,  by  an  admirable  adaptation  d 
machinery,  been  enabled  to  work  up  the  material  with  the  ease  of  ordinary  wool,  and 
thus  present  beautiful  alpaca  stuffs  at  a  reasonable  rate.  Every  prerioos  attempt  had 
been  made,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  with  worsted  warps,  with  which  the  alpaca 
did  not  easily  assort 

About  the  year  1836  the  alpaca  trade  had  become  established,  and  has  since  risen 
to  much  importance.  After  this  period  the  manufacture  rapidly  extended.  The 
great  mercantile  house  of  A.  and  S.  Henry  took  very  large  quantities  of  alpaca  stoffi. 
which  began  to  be  made  in  an  endless  variety  of  goods  suited  both  for  male  and 
female  dress,  including  soarfs,  handkerchiefs,  and  cravats,  plain  and  figured  goods, 
both  with  silk  and  cotton  warp,  for  ladies'  dresses,  dyed  alpaca  checks  of  heautifhl 
texture,  and  a  variety  of  grograms,  codringtons,  silk-striped,  checked,  and  figured 
alpacas  and  alpaca  linings  The  demand  for  these  various  alpaca  fabrics  during  the 
period  between  1841  and  1846  remained  uniform  and  steady. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  manufacture  of  alpaca  goods  with  cotton  warps  (silk 
was  not  used),  the  weft  was  spun  from,  fine  qualities  of  the  wool  into  low  nambef% 
and  the  pieces  were  made  much  richer  and  heavier  than  has  been  the  case  more  re> 
cently,  the  demand  having  altered  in  favour  of  lighter  and  less  costly  cloth. 

Most  of  the  alpaca  wool  brought  into  the  United  Kingdom  is  unshipped  ait  Liver- 
pool, but  a  small  portion  is  also  carried  to  London.  At  these  two  ports,  it  may  be 
asserted,  the  whole  imported  into  this  country  is  landed.  It  arrives  in  small  bales, 
called  ballots,  weighing  about  seventy  pounds,  and  is  generally  in  an  impure  state, 
with  different  qualities  mixed.  Like  the  fleece  of  the  sheep,  that  of  the  alpaca  is 
composed  of  different  qualities,  so  that  the  portion  growing  on  the  hind  quarters  is  of 
an  inferior  description.  The  wool  is  sorted  into  about  eight  different  qualities,  each 
fitted  for  a  particular  class  of  goods.  Owing  to  the  dirty  state  of  the  fleeces,  and  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  dusty  particles  arising  during  the  progress  of  sorting,  the  opera- 
tion is  an  unhealthy  one,  unless  great  care  be  taken  by  ventilation  to  counteract  this 
baneful  effect  After  being  sorted,  it  is  at  Saltaire  washed  and  combed  by  machinery. 
Until  of  late  years  it  was  combed  wholly  by  hand,  and  the  combs  used  for  the  purpose 
were  of  a  deeper  pitch  than  those  usually  adopted  for  preparing  sheep's  wool,  that 
is,  those  combs  had  a  larger  number  of  teeth  than  ordinary.  The  next  process  is  to 
draw  the  sliver,  which  is  perfected  by  an  improved  gill  machine,  especially  adapted 
for  this  material.  And  here,  in  combing  and  pn^paring  the  alpaca  wool,  so  as  to 
make  a  clean,  even,  and  glossy  thread,  lay  the  grand  difficulty  in  the  way  of  applying 
the  alpaca  fibre  to  the  worsted  manufacture,  and  which  was  so  successfully  surmounted 
by  Mr.  Salt. 

The  main  articles  now  manufactured  from  alpaca  wool  consist  of  alpaca  lustres, 
which  are  dyed,  nnd  alpaca  mixtures,  which  are  undyed,  and  both  are  made  of  cotton 
or  silk  warp.  These  plain  goods  mny  from  their  extensive  and  steady  use  be  termed 
stock  articles.  Large  quantities  of  fancy  alpacas  are  made,  but  the^  are  rapidly  vary- 
ing and  are  distinguished  by  innumerable  names.  The  material  is  at  present  mucli 
shorter  in  staple  than  formerly,  owing  to  the  alpaca  being  shorn  oftener,  so  that  it  ii 
now  commonly  from  five  to  eight  inches  in  length.  Nearly  all  the  alpaca  wool  con- 
>omed  in  England  is  worked  up  in  the  Bradfonl  district 
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Dating  from  the  year  1834,  when  the  importation  of  alpaca  woo!  Fprnng  ap  as  m 
permanent  branch  of  commerce,  the  demand  in  thia  country  has,  with  the  exception 
of  the  last  two  years,  on  the  whole  been  a  growing  one.  Mr.  Walton,  in  his  work  on 
the  alpaca,  exhibits  the  quantities  exported  chiefly  to  England  until  the  year  1843, 
when  the  tariff  law  having  come  into  operation,  the  returns  began  to  be  more  correctly 
framed,  and  the  alpaca  wool  was  then  classed  by  itself. 


Te«rt. 

Lh«. 

Year.. 

Lbs. 

1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 

5,700 
18-1,400 
199.000 
385,800 
459,300 

1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 

1,325,500 
1,650,000 
1,500,000 
1,443,299 

In  the  interval  of  these  twelve  years,  the  price  had,  with  the  demand,  progressively 
increased  :  the  price  in  1834  only  amounted  to  about  eightpence  balf^nny  per  pound : 
next  year  it  reached  nearly  tenpence;  the  year  after  one  shilling ;  in  1838,  to  up- 
wards of  one  shilling  and  threepence  halfjpcnny  ;  and  in  1839,  to  one  shilling  and 
fourpencc*  per  pound. 

Since  the  year  1842,  the  returns  of  alpaca  wool  imported  into  this  country  are  of  a 
more  reliable  character.  The  following  table  has  been  drawn  up  from  data  furnished 
by  the  Board  of  Trade. 


Tears. 

Lbi. 

Years. 

Lbs. 

1843 

1,458,032 

1850 

1,652,295 

1844 

635,357 

1851 

2,013,202 

1845 

1,261,905 

1852 

2,068,594 

1846 

1.554,287 

1853 

2,148.267 

1848 

1,521,370 

1854 

1,267,513 

1849 

1,655,300 

1855 

1,446,707 

«. 

d.         a. 

rf. 

2 

6     to2 

8 

2 

6     »  2 

8 

3. 

0     „   3 

6 

0 

loi  „  1 

3 

These  large  quantities  were  yet  increased  in  1863,  when  we  imported  from  Peru 
2,772,836  lbs. ;  from  New  Granada,  622,889  lbs. ;  and  6,857  lbs.  from  other  parts. 

During  the  last  ten  years,  the  prices  have  fluctuated  considerably.  In  1844,  one 
shilling  and  eightpenee  per  pound  was  quoted  as  the  price  of  the  white  fleece,  and  two 
shillings  for  the  black  one.  In  the  year  1855,  according  to  the  price  currents,  the 
being  aciduUted  with  sulphuric  acid),  and  is  deposited  iu  the  form  crystalline  plates 
average  rates  were  thus  quoted : — 

Alpaca,  best  white 

Ditto,  brown  and  black  -  .  -  -  . 
Vicuna,  best  dark  coloured  .  -  -  - 
Llama     -        -        - 

But  these  quotations  are  somewhat  higher  for  alpaca  wool  than  the  prices  now 
realised,  which  of  late  years  have  ranged  from  two  shillings  to  two  shillings  and  two- 
pence per  pound. 

Alpaca  Fat  was  shown  in  the  Exhibition  of  1862,  and  was  stated  to  be  remark- 
able in  its  power  of  resisting  rancidity.  It  is  thought  this  will  make  h  valuable  to 
the  arts,  espocially  in  perfumery. 

LOAD.  A  burthen  or  flight  As  the  various  quantities  of  material  contained  in  a 
load  cannot  but  be  useful,  the  following  table  is  borrowed  from  Mr.  P,  L.  Simmonds* 
"  Tradt  Products"  ^c. 

Coffee,  in  bags  -  12  cwt 

Rice  -        -  10  cwt 

Timber— 

1  inch  plank  -  600  square  feet 


Com 

-     5  qrs.  or  40  bushels. 

Straw     - 

-     36  trusses  or  1 1  cwt 

64  lbs. 

Old  hav  - 

-     18  cwt 

New  hay 

-     19  cwt  32  lbs. 

Bricks    - 

-     600. 

Tiles      - 

.     1000. 

Lead  ore 

(in   Derbyshire)  9  dishes  or 

nearlv  3  cwt 

Bulrushes 

-    63  bundles. 

Mortar  - 

-    27  feet 

1^  inch 

2  inch 
2^  inch 

3  inch 
3| inch 

4  inch 


H 


l» 


M 


400 
300 
240 
200 
170 
150 


»» 


»» 


>t 


»« 


«« 


»» 


«« 


»♦ 


»♦ 
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LOADSTONE.   MAGNETIC  IRON-STONE.  (F«r  atylmU,  Pr., 
■ten.  Germ. )    Aa  into  ore  coDsiatiog  of  tha  protoiide  aod  peroxide  of  iron  in  •  MmU 

of  combiamtior. 

It  vu  Gnt  diKdvered  in  Magnesia,  end  IVom  that  prOTlnee  ha*  been  dcriTed  lh« 
lunie  MiGMET  applied  lo  (his  ore  of  iron.  The  term  lowleloiie,  however,  is  giren  tc 
thoee  specimeni  nhich  are  powerfully  magnetic  only.  A  Conaiderable  nomber  of  the 
ipueoui  rockii  contaiDiog  iron  are  magnetic,  and  many  magnetic  oiidea  of  irm  an 
found  in  Englnnd.  eipecially  near  Penrjn  in  Cornirall,  near  Brent  in  DeToiubtre,  al 
Roardale  in  Yorkshice,  and  some  other  ptacel.    See  laON. 

LOAM.  (Tern  limimeuie,  Fr. ;  Lehm,  Germ.)  A  natiTe  elay  mixed  with  qoMtl 
aand  and  iron  ochre,  and  occasiooallj  with  >ome  carbonate  of  time. 

"  More  eommoni]'  ire  find  sand  and  clay  or  clay  and  marl  inleraiixed  in  tb«  nmt 
man.  When  the  sand  and  clay  are  each  in  coniiderable  qnanlitiea,  the  Biixlare  il 
called  '  loam.' "^-ZjwU. 

LOCKS.  Although  locks  are  diBiinctly  a  mannbetnre,  yet  they  were  not  em- 
braced in  farmer  edition!  of  (hie  work,  the  chief  canie  of  thi*  being  the  desire  on  the 
part  of  Dr.  lire  lo  limit  the  articles  of  the  dictionary  to  sacb  manofactnrea  u  vera 
not  comprehended  within  his  meaning  of  the  term  handicraft 

The  lock  manafaclure  is  etaeBllally  one  of  handicraft,  and  seeing  that  these  to- 
Inmrs  could  not  pouiblj  enter  into  any  detailed  description  of  this  and  numi 
other  trades,  ai  wBtchmakiog  and  the  like,  it  baa  been  determined  that  a  brief  a 
of  the  scleral  kindi  of  locks  alone  shall  find  a  place  in  iu  pages. 

The  lock  manufacture  of  this  country  is  conflned  almost  eiclasively  to  WoItci^ 
hamplon  and  the  neighbouring  village  of  WillenhalL  There  are  very  few  large 
niaaufactorio,  almost  all  kinds  of  locks  being  made  hy  small  mastera,  employing 
fh>m  half  a  doien  to  a  dozen  men. 

In  nearly  every  kind  of  liick,  a  boll  shoots  out  from  the  box  or  lock,  tunally  of  an 
oblnng  shape,  and  catches  in  some  kind  of  staple  or  box  fixed  to  receiTc  iL  In  aoma 
aslapic  enters  the  luck,  and  the  boll  puses  tbrotigh  the  staple  within  the  lock.  Tha 
lock  of  a  room  door  ii  of  the  first  character.  The  lock  of  a  writiag  deak,  or  onli- 
nary  box,  is  of  the  second  kind.  The  key  la  merely  a  bent  piece  of  iron  which,  on 
entering  the  lock,  can  move  fredj  and  push  forward  the  bolt  To  Iha  holta  of  ni- 
perior  locks  springs  are  attached,  and  the  force  required  lo  tum  the  key  in  a  lock  i« 
the  force  necessary  lo  overcome  the  reeiitacce  of  the  springs.  The  following  two 
fignres.  1U3, 1144,  represent  the  character  of  a  lock  with  wards  or  wheels  whieli  are 
introduced  to  give  safety.  Fig.  1 143  is  an  ordinary  back  spring  lock,  representing  tha 
bolt  half  shot ;  a'  a''  are  ootches  on  the  under  side  of  (he  bolt  connect^  byacarred 
portion  ;  i  is  the  back  spring,  which  isof  coune  compressed  as  the  curred  portion  et 
"■-  "— '■ (  through  the  aperture  prepared  for  it  in  the  rim  of  the  lock  j  when 


the  bolt 


;  when  the  boil  is  shot,  the  notch 
!  key  and  wards  i«  shown  in  jfa. 
s ;  and  there  are  two  cUfta  in  tj,. 


the  boll  is  withdrawn,  the  notch  a'  rests  in  the 

1 144.     The  curved  pieces  of  metal  are  ihe  w 

bit  of  the  key  to  enable  it  to  move  without  intci      , 

The  tumbltr  lock  ie  shown  in  its  most  simple  form  iafi^.  1145,  Here  the  bolthu 
two  slots  a  a  in  the  upper  part;  and  behind  Ihe  bolt  is  a  kmd  of  lalch  Awhicb  carriei 
a  pntjecling  piece  of  metal ;  c,  this  is  the  tumbler  which  mores  (Vccly  on  a  pivot  at 
the  olher  end.  When  Ihe  boh  is  fully  sl)o(  Ihe  projecting  piece  of  metal  fall*  (nto 
one  notch;  and  when  withdrawn,  it  falls  into  the  other,  Itwili  be  erident  here  that 
the  action  of  the  key  is  lo  raise  Ihe  tumbler,  so  that  Ihe  holt  has  free  motion ;  this 
action  will  be  intelligible  by  tracing  the  action  of  the  key  on  the  dotted  linea.  TbMe 
tunblet  locks  are  greatly  varied  in  character  i  but  in  principle  they  are  aa  above 
described.  Numerous  well-know  n  locks  have  been  paten  led,  the  most  rcmaitabia 
Mng  Chubb's  lock,  which  has  been  fully  described  hy  the  inventor*  ia   a  paper 
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read  before  the  iDStitution  of  Civil  Engineers ;  and  also  in  an  excellent  treatise  on 
locks  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Weale*8  series  of  useful  manuals.  This  lock  is  essentially  a 
tumbler  lock,  it  being  fitted  up  with  no  less  than  six  tumblers;  and  the  key  has  to 
raise  by  a  series  of  steps  these,  before  the  bolt  is  free  to  move.  It  will  be  obvious, 
that  unless  the  key  is  exactly  fitted  to  move  these,  there  is  no  chance  of  moving  the 
bolt     In  his  paper  already  alluded  to,  Mr.  Chubb  says — 

**  The  number  of  changes  which  may  be  effected  on  the  keys  of  a  three  inch 

drawer  lock  is    ix2x3x4x  5x6  =  720,   the  numl>er  of  different  combinations 

Ij^g  which  may  be  made  on  the  six  steps  of  unequal 

lengths  without  altering  the  length  of  either  step. 
The  height    of   the  shortest  step  is  however 
capable  of  being  reduced,  20  times;  and  each 
time  of  being  reduced,  the  720  combinations  may 
be  repeated;  therefore  720  x  20=  14,400  changes.*' 
By  effecting  changes  of  this  character,  therefore, 
almost  any  number  of  combinations  can  be  pro- 
duced.    The  Bramah  lock  has  been  long  cele- 
brated, and  most  deservedly  so.   Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  this  lock  was  picked  by  Mr.  Uobbe 
after  having  the  lock  in  his  possession  for  six- 
teen days,  it  appears  to  us  that  it  most  fully  justi- 
fies the  boast  made  by  Mr.  Bramah  is  his  *'  Via- 
Mrtation  on  the   Construction  of  Locks.**    **  Being  confident,"  he  says,  "  that  1  have 
contrived  a  security  which  nu  instrument  but  its  proper  key  can  reach,  and  which 
may  be  so  applied  as  not  only  to  defy  the  art  and  ingenuity  of  the  most  skilfiil 
workman,  but  to  render  the  utmost  force  ineffectual,  and  thereby  to  secure  what  is 
most  valued  as  well  from  dishonest  servants  as  from  the  midnight  ruffian,  I  think 
myself  at  liberty  to  declare  (what  nothing  but  the  discovery  of  an  infallible  remedy 
would  justify  my  disclosing)  that  all  dependence  on  the  inviolable  security  of  locks, 
even  of  those  which  are  constructed  on  the  best  principle  of  any  in  general  use,  is 
fallacious."    He  then  proceeds  to  demonstrate  the  imperfections  of  ordinary  locks 
and  to  describe  his  own. 

"  The  body  of  a  Bramah  lock  may  be  considered  as  formed  of  two  concentric  brass 
barrels,  the  outer  one  fixed,  and  the  inner  rotating  within  it.  The  inner  barrel  has 
a  projecting  stud,  which,  while  the  barrel  is  rotating,  comes  in  contact  with  the  bolt 
in  such  a  way  as  to  shoot  or  lock  it ;  and  thus  the  stud  serves  the  same  purpose  as 
the  bit  of  an  ordinary  key,  rendering  the  construction  of  a  bit  to  the  Bramah  key 
unnecessary.  If  the  barrel  can  be  made  to  rotate  to  the  right  or  left,  the  bolt  can  be 
locked  or  unlocked,  and  the  problem  is,  therefore,  how  to  insure  the  rotation  of  the 
barrel.  The  key,  which  has  a  pipe  or  hollow  shaft,  is  inserted  in  the  keyhole  upon 
the  pin,  and  is  then  turned  round;  but  there  nMist  be  a  nice  adjustment  of  the  me- 
chanism of  the  barrel  before  this  turning  round  of  the  key  and  the  barrel  can  be  in- 
sured. The  barrel  has  an  external  groove  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  penetrating  to 
a  certain  depth ;  and  it  has  abo  several  internal  longitudiuid  grooves  from  end  to 
end.  In  these  internal  grooves  thin  pieces  of  steel  are  able  to  slide,  in  a  direction 
parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  barrel.  A  thin  plate  of  steel  called  the  locking  plate,  is 
screwed  in  two  portions  to  the  outer  barrel,  concentric  with  the  inner  barrel ;  and  at 
the  same  time  occupying  the  external  circular  groove  of  the  inner  barrel ;  this  plate 
has  notches,  fitted  in  number  and  size  to  receive  the  edges  of  the  slides  which  work  in 
the  internal  longitudinal  grooves  of  the  barrel.  If  this  were  all,  the  barrel  could  not 
revolve,  because  the  slides  are  catching  in  the  grooves  of  the  locking  plate ;  but  each 
slide  has  also  a  groove,  corresponding  in  depth  to  the  extent  of  this  entanglement ;  and 
if  this  groove  be  brought  to  the  plane  of  the  locking  plate,  the  barrel  can  be  turned, 
so  far  as  respects  the  individual  slide.  All  the  slides  must,  however,  be  so  adjusted, 
that  their  grooves  shall  come  to  the  same  plane  ;  but,  as  the  notch  is  cut  at  ditierent 
points  in  the  lengths  of  the  several  slides,  the  slides  have  to  be  pushed  in  to  different 
distances  in  the  barrel,  in  order  that  this  juxtaposition  of  notches  may  be  insured. 
This  is  effected  by  the  key,  which  has  notches  or  clefts  at  the  end  of  the  pipe  eqiud  in 
number  to  the  slides,  and  made  to  fit  the  ends  of  the  slides  when  the  key  is  in-  ' 
serted  ;  the  key  presses  each  slide,  and  pushes  it  so  far  as  the  depth  of  its  cleft  will 
permit ;  and  all  these  depths  are  such  that  all  the  slides  are  pushed  to  the  exact 
position  where  their  notches  all  lie  in  the  same  plane ;  this  is  the  plane  of  the  locking 
plate,  and  the  barrel  can  be  then  turned.*'  (Tomlinson  on  the  Construction  of  Locks,) 
In  this  work  the  details  on  construction  are  given  with  great  clearness. 

The  American  bank  locks,  especially  that  of  Messrs.  Day  and  Newall,  have  ex- 
cited much  attention,     llieir  English  patent  describes  it  thus:  — 

**  The  object  of  the  present  improvements  is  the  constnicting  of  locks  in  such 
manner  that  the  interior  arrangements,  or  the  combination  of  the  internal  movabU 
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partf,  may  be  changed  at  plemsare  according  to  the  form  giTen  to*  or  change  made  m, 
ihe  key,  without  the  necessity  of  arranging  the  movable  parts  of  the  loek  by  hand 
or  removing  the  lock  or  any  part  thereof  from  the  door.  In  locke  constructed  oi 
this  plan  the  key  may  be  altered  at  pleasnre ;  and  the  act  of  locking,  or  throwing  ooi 
the  bolt  of  the  lock,  produces  the  particular  arrangements  of  Uke  intemml  parts 
which  correspond  to  that  of  the  key  for  the  time  bemg.  While  the  same  is  locked 
this  form  is  retained  until  the  lock  is  unlocked  or  the  bolt  withdrawn,  npon  whict 
the  internal  movable  parts  return  to  their  original  position,  with  reference  to  eacl 
other ;  but  these  parts  cannot  be  made  to  assume  or  be  brought  back  to  their  origina: 
position,  except  by  a  key  of  the  precise  form  and  dimensions  as  the  key  by  which  the) 
were  made  to  assume  such  arrangement  in  the  act  of  locking.  The  key  is  chang^ 
able  at  pleasure,  and  the  lock  receives  a  special  form  in  the  act  of  locking  accordmi 
to  the  key  employed,  and  retains  that  form  until  in  the  act  of  unlocking  by  the  saoM 
key  it  resumes  its  original  or  unlocked  state.  The  lock  is  again  changeable  at  plea- 
sure, simply  by  altering  the  arrangement  of  the  movable  bits  of  the  key ;  and  th< 
key  may  be  changed  to  any  one  of  the  forms  within  the  number  of  pennntatioiis  oi 
which  the  parts  are  susceptible.** —  April  15, 1851. 

Mr.  Ilobbs  who  has  been  carrying  out  the  manufacture  of  American  locks  in  this 
country  has  introduced  an  inexpensive  lock,  which  he  calls  a  protector  lock.  The 
following  description  is  borrowed  from  Mr.  Charles  Tomlin8on*!s  DreatUe  oa  the 
Construction  of  Locks :  — 

**  When  the  American  locks  became  known  in  England,  Mr.  Hobbs  undertook 
the  superintendence  of  their  manufacture,  and  their  introduction  into  the  commercial 
world.  Such  a  lock  as  that  just  described  must  necessarily  be  a  complex  piece  of 
mechanism  ;  it  is  intended  for  use  in  the  doors  of  receptacles  containing  property  of 
g^at  value ;  and  the  aim  Has  been  to  baffle  all  the  methods  at  present  known  of 
picking  locks,  by  a  combination  of  mechanism  necessarily  elaborate.  Snch  a  lock 
must  of  necessity  be  costly  ;  but  in  order  to  supply  the  demand  for  a  small  loek  at 
moderate  price,  Mr.  Hobbs  has  introduced  what  he  calls  a  protector  lock.  This  is  a 
modification  of  the  ordinary  six-tumbler  lock.  It  bears  an  affinity  to  the  lock  of 
Messrs.  Day  and  Newall,  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  attempt  to  introduce  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  security  against  picking,  while  avoiding  the  complexity  of  the  changeable 
lock.  The  distinction  which  Mr.  Hobbs  has  made  between  secure  and  insecure  locks 
will  be  understood  from  the  following  proposition,  viz.  *•  that  whenever  the  parts  of 
a  lock  which  come  in  contact  with  the  key  are  so  affected  by  any  pressure  applied  to 
the  bolt,  or  to  that  portion  of  the  lock  by  which  the  bolt  is  withdrawn,  as  to  indicate 
the  points  of  resistance  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  bolt,  such  a  lock  can  be  picked.' 
Fig.  1 147  exhibits  the  internal  mechanism  of  this  new  patent  lock.  It  contains  the 
usual  contrivances  of  tumblers  and  springs,  with  a  key  cut  into  steps  to  suit  the  dif- 
ferent heights  to  which  the  tumblers  must  be  raised.  The  key  is  shown  separately 
in  fia,  1148.  But  there  is  a  small  additional  piece  of  mechanism,  in  which  the 
tunHer  stump  shown  at  s  infiys.  1 146  and  1 147  is  attached  ;  which  piece  is  intended  to 
work  under  or  behind  the  bolt  of  the  lock.     In  fig,  1 147, 6  is  the  bolt ;  <  (  is  the  fhmt 
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or  foremost  of  the  range  of  six  tumblers,  each  of  which  has  the  usual  slot  and  notehesi 
In  other  tumbler-locks  the  stump  or  stud  which  moves  along  these  slots  is  riveted  to 
the  bolt,  in  such  manner  that,  if  any  pressure  be  applied  in  an  attempt  to  withdraw 
the  bolt,  the  stump  becomes  pressed  against  the  edges  of  the  tumblers,  and  bites  or 
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binds  against  them.  How  far  their  biting  fkcUitates  the  picking  of  a  lock  vill  be 
shown  further  on  ;  but  it  will  suffice  here  to  say,  that  the  movable  action  given  to 
the  stump  in  the  Hobbs  lock  trausfers  the  pressure  to  another  quarter.  The  stump  s 
is  riveted  to  a  peculiarly-shaped  piece  of  metal  A  p  (Jig,  1146),  the  hole  in  the  centre 
of  which  fits  upon  a  centre  or  pin  in  a  recess  formed  at  the  back  of  the  bolt ;  the 
piece  moves  easily  on  its  centre,  but  is  prevented  from  so  doing  spontaneously  by  a 
small  binding  spring.  The  mode  in  which  this  small  movable  piece  takes  part  in  the 
action  of  the  lock  is  as  follows:  when  the  proper  key  is  applied  in  the  usual  way,  the 
tumblers  are  all  raised  to  the  proper  heights  for  allowing  the  stump  to  pass  hori- 
zontally through  the  gating ;  but  should  there  be  an  attempt  made,  either  by  a  false 
key  or  by  any  other  instrument,  to  withdraw  the  bolt  before  the  tumblers  are  pro- 
perly raised,  the  stump  becomes  an  obstacle.  Meeting  with  an  obstruction  to  ita 
passage,  the  stump  turns  the  piece  to  which  it  is  attached  on  its  centre,  and  moves  the 
arm  of  the  piece  p  so  that  it  shall  come  into  contact  with  a  stud  riveted  into  the  case 
of  the  lock ;  and  in  this  position  there  is  a  firm  resistance  against  the  withdrawal  of 
the  bolt  The  tumblers  are  at  the  same  moment  released  from  the  pressure  of  the 
stump.  There  is  a  dog  or  lever  </,  which  catches  into  the  top  of  the  bolt,  and 
thereby  serves  as  an  additional  security  against  its  being  forced  back.  At  A  is  the 
drill-pin  on  which  the  pipe  of  the  key  works ;  and  r  is  a  metal  piece  on  which  the 
tumblers  rest  when  the  key  is  not  operating  upon  them. 

Another  lock,  patented  by  Mr.  Hobbs  in  1852,  has  for  its  object  the  absolute 
closing  of  the  key-hole  during  the  process  of  locking.  The  key  does  not  work  or 
turn  on  its  own  centre,  but  occupies  a  small  cell  or  chamber  in  a  revolving  cylinder, 
which  is  turned  by  a  fixed  handle.  The  bit  of  the  movable  key  is  entirely  separable 
from  the  shaft  or  stem,  into  which  it  is  screwed,  and  may  be  detached  by  turning 
round  a  small  milled  headed  thumb-screw.  The  key  is  placed  in  the  key -hole  in 
the  usual  way,  but  it  cannot  turn  ;  its  circular  movement  round  the  stem  as  an  axis 
is  prevented  by  the  internal  mechanism  of  the  lock  ;  it  is  left  in  the  key-hole,  and 
the  stem  is  detached  from  it  by  unscrewing.  By  turning  the  handle,  the  key-bit, 
which  is  left  in  the  chamber  of  the  cylinder,  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  works 
of  the  lock,  so  as  to  shoot  and  withdraw  the  bolt  This  revolution  may  take  place 
whether  the  bit  of  the  movable  key  occupy  its  little  cell  in  the  plate  or  not ;  only 
with  this  difiference  —  that  if  the  bit  be  not  in  the  lock,  the  plate  revolves  without 
acting  upon  any  of  the  tumblers ;  but  if  the  bit  be  in  its  place,  it  raises  the  tumblers 
in  the  proper  way  for  shooting  or  withdrawing  the  bolt  It  will  be  understood  that 
there  is  only  one  key-hole,  namely,  that  through  which  the  divisible  key  is  in- 
serted ;  the  other  handle  or  fixed  key  working  through  a  hole  in  the  cover  of  the 
lock  only  just  large  enough  to  receive  it,  and  not  being  removable  from  the  lock. 
As  soon  as  the  plate  turns  round  so  far  as  to  enable  the  key-bit  to  act  upon  the 
tumblers,  the  key-hole  becomes  entirely  closed  by  the  plate  itself,  so  that  the  actual 
locking  is  effected  at  the  very  time  when  all  access  to  the  interior  through  the  key  • 
hole  is  cut  ofif.  When  the  bolt  has  been  shot,  the  plate  comes  round  to  its  original 
position,  it  uncovers  the  key -hole,  and  exhibits  the  key-bit  occupying  the  little  eel! 
into  which  it  had  been  dropped ;  the  stem  is  then  to  be  screwed  into  the  bit,  and  the 
latter  withdrawn.  It  is  one  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  that  the  key  has  to  be 
screwed  and  unscrewed  when  used  ;  but  through  this  arrangement  the  keyhole 
becomes  a  scaled  book  to  one  who  has  not  the  right  key.  Nothing  can  be  moved, 
provided  the  bit  and  stem  of  the  key  be  both  left  in ;  but  by  leaving  in  the  lock  the 
former  without  the  latter,  the  plate  can  rotate,  the  tumblers  can  he  lifted,  and  the 
bolt  can  be  shot 

LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES.  The  character  of  this  work  excludes  any  special 
notice  of  a  subject  so  entirely  belonging  to  a  work  on  Mechanical  Engineering,  as 
that  of  locomotive  engines.  Nevertheless,  since  so  much  has  lately  b^n  said  and 
written  on  the  question  of  employing  coal  on  our  railways  instead  of  coke,  we 
are  induced  to  introduce  the  followmg  arrangement,  which  secures  combustion 
without  smoke.  It  is  known  as  Dumery's  plan.  The  annexed  drawing,^^.  1149, 
is  a  section  of  a  locomotive  engine,  nsed  on  the  Chalons  Railway.  The  coal  is 
thrown  into  the  side  pipes  a  b,  which  open  below  the  platform  on  which  the  engine- 
man  stands.  These  pipes  conduct  the  coal  by  their  own  gravity  to  the  lower  level 
of  the  bars,  where  they  are  thrust  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows  c  d,  by  a  kind  of 
comb,  or  rotating  pin,  which  in  its  rotation  around  the  axle  e,  forces  the  coal  to 
ascend  the  incline  forward  by  the  bars. 

This  then  takes  place,  the  coal  in  its  rude  state  (t.  e.  as  it  comes  firom  the  pit) 
coming  from  below,  finds  itself  immediately  in  contact  with  the  fire,  which  induces 
an  escape  of  the  gases,-  and  with  the  pure  air  which  permits  their  combustion  to  take 
place  in  the  only  condition  in  which  it  is  possiblei  i.  e,  in  small  jets,  which  facilitate 
the  complete  oxygenation  of  all  the  parts. 
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'I'hf  eu«s  on»  prnlucod  and  bur 
plaPBlioD.  Tbv  L'oal  is  c  >D(«rird  ian 
uniltrr  ihis  fiinu:  and  n*  the  re- 
nwiDdiir  nf  thv  xolidn.  cindvrs  and 
ilag  (or  cliukiTS ).  an.-  not  abandonrd 
bj-  the  fire  until  artrr  all  that  it 
eonlaJDi  uf  a  combusliblu  nature 
hu  diluppfarrd,  all  the  delritu* 
(reruscl  and  dust,  cinilvra.  siiliii, 
Itc  aru  depiuilt'd  on  ibe  larface 
{•ommi-t)  uf  ibe  bars  in  the  centra 
of  till-  firo.  whrrc  thi-y  would  ofFcr 
■a  olirtruciinn  similar  to  that  found 
in  oidinarr  Hrc-place«.  if  the  in- 
Trntiir  had  not  taken  care  to  make 
the  ban  oscillate  ttiim  ihe  centre 
by  a  tmall  moveini'nl.  Thuj,  vhea 
a  dro|>  of  «l:ig  upiirnachen  [he  bars, 
it  is  ilisplaced  and  thrown  out 
(hy  (lie  opening  uf  Ihe  bars)  in 
amall  partivles.  This  acceFsory 
arrangcnicnt  apparently  poikiescFt 
rreat  advantages  for  a  loeouiotivv 
in  saving  the  trouble  of  scraping 
and  I'lenninp  the  ban. 

Sii  if,  as  in  an  ordinary  fire,  c<>kc 
or  anihracile.  ten,,  be  burnt,  the 
combustion  would  be  very  complete. 
Air  fresh  fi-otn  the  ash-pan,  in 
passing  OTtr  the  combusliblc,  vould 
be  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  i.  t. 
into  a  gas  whieh  is  unfit  for  furthrr 
cmbuBtiiin.  Ilul  il  in  the  place  of 
coke  or  -  anthracite,  &c.  we  use 
amoke-producing  coal,  t.  t.  com- 
posed of  two  elements,  one  solid,  the  nlher  ga«eous,  tbi<  result  fblloiTB.  The  comboi 
liblc  gases  disengaging  theniKelves  (in  tliis  case  above  the  combustible)  in  a  state  c 
ignitiiiD.  the  air  which  will  breume  vitiated  in  traversing  the  first  bed  of  (he  soli 
combustible,  will  be  found  unable  lo  efftcl  the  combuslion  of  (he  gases  wliicli  eacaji 
above  the  fire,  and  smoke  will  make  its  appeuranee  i.  t.  the  combustiun  will  bv  i 


with  combastiou  of  coal  in  ordin^r 


roniplcle  and  imperfect.    This  a  what  takes  pluc 
fire- places. 

There  arc  also  other  causes  which  contribute  to  (he  Imperfection  of  thia  rvsult.  Tliei 
gases  in  disengaging  ihcmaetvca  do  not  alnayt  acquire  a  temperature  Eul!)i.ieailv  bit! 
(o  produce  flame,  and  the  volume  of  enmbuilible  gas  is  almost  always  too  consid'rrabl 
to  allow  oT  its  b^-inic  sufBcicntly  penetrated  with  oxygen.  I'hese  are  somu  of  the  rt 
dical  vice*  which  M.  Dnmi-ry  lius  removed  in  thus  placing  the  gases  at  once  in  tl 
condition  best  suited  for  their  coinbuslioiu  This  ]in>cess  is  odniirabh-,  since,  viihoi 
any  preparation,  I(  all'iwa  of  coal  bring  bum(  with  as  much  Eicill(j  as  coke,  an 
»avi's  the  great  eipensc  of  converting  coal  into  Coke. 

LOCUST  TRI^E.  A  North  American  tree,  tho  Iloiiiiia  pnudacaeia.  -  It  gro* 
most  abundantly  in  the  soulbero  States  i  but  it  is  pretty  generally  dill'iucd  ttirt  ui; 
the  whole  country.  I(  sometimes  exceeds  four  feet  in  diameter  and  seveniy  tri 
in  heifthl.  The  liicust  isoneof  the  vi-ry  few  trees  planted  bj  the  Ataericans.''- 
SicreiitoH't  Cii-il  Engiiietring  0/  Kvrlh  Amtrica.  This  wood  is  much  used  for  shipc 
tree-nails,  and  is  employed  for  stakes  and  poles. 

LODE  (d  niniBU  IcTtii).  A  mineral  lode,  or  a  mineral  vein,  is  the  name  (riven  I 
a  fissure  in  (he  crust  of  tbc  earth  which  has  been  filled  in  with  metallifemus  matlci 
The  miner  gives  the  same  nanie  lode  to  a  fifsure  filled  with  quarli,  carbonate  of  limi 
&G.,  but  then  he  says  (he  lode  is  not  "  miacralitcd,"  confining  (he  word  miueral  t 
melalliferous  mailer. 

The  (crm  vein  bos  frequendy  led  (o  the  idea  that  it  expresses  the  condition  ( 
sonielhing  analogous  to  the  blo«d  veuels  of  the  animal  body,  to  which  a  Join  Iioa  m 
in  the  remotest  degiee,  any  resemblance.  During  sonic  primary  eoaviilsiona,  th 
ern<i(  of  t)ic  earth  has  been  cracked,  these  fissures  having,  of  coune,  some  ipecial  rt 
lation  (0  Ibe  direction  of  the  force  which  produced  them.  These  cracks  have  durin 
ages  uf  submergence  been  filled  in,  occonling  to  coiue  law  uf  polarity  with  mjavn 
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matter,  the  character  of  the  lode  having  generally  some  special  relation  to  its  direc- 
tion.    See  Mining,  &c. 

LOGWOOD  (Bois  de  Campkche^  Bois  bleu,  Fr. ;  BJauholz,  Germ.)  is  the  urood  of 
the  flatmatoxi/lon  Campechianum,  a  native  tree  of  Central  America,  grown  in  Jamaica 
since  1715.  It  was  first  introduced  into  England  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  but  as  it 
aflforded  to  the  unskilful  dyers  of  her  time  a  fugitive  colour,  it  was  not  only  prohibited 
from  being  used,  under  severe  penalties,  but  was  ordered  to  be  burned  tirherever  found, 
by  a  law  passed  in  the  23rd  year  of  her  reign.  The  same  prejudice  existed,  and  the 
same  law  was  enacted  against  indigo.  At  length,  after  a  century  of  absurd  prohibition, 
tlu'se  two  most  valuable  tinctorial  matters,  by  which  all  our  hats,  and  the  greater  part 
of  our  woollen  cloths,  are  dyed,  were  allowed  to  be  used.  The  logwood  trees  grow 
from  40  to  50  feet  high,  the  stems  are  cut  into  logs  of  about  3  feet  long,  the  bark  and 
white  sap  (alburnum)  of  which  are  chipped  off,  the  heart  or  red  part  only  being  sent 
to  England.  Chcvreul  gave  the  constituents  of  logwood  as  volatile  oil,  hamatin,  resin^ 
OILS  matter^  tannin,  glutinous  matter,  acetic  acid,  sundry  salts  of  lime,  with  alumina^  silica, 
manganese,  and  iron.  The  decoction  of  logwood  is  of  a  deep  dull  red,  which  is  rendered 
paler  and  of  a  brighter  colour  by  acids.  Alkalies  give  it  a  purplish  or  violet  colour. 
Acetate  of  lead  eauses  a  blue,  alum  a  violet  precipitate ;  the  salts  of  iron  make  it  a 
dark  violet  blue,  gelatine  forming  a  reddish  precipitate  with  it 

Old  wood,  with  black  bark  and  with  little  of  the  white  alburnum,  is  preferred. 
Logwood  is  denser  than  water,  specific  gravity,  1*057,  very  hard,  of  a  fine  compact 
grain,  and  almost  indestructible  by  the  atmospheric  elements;  it  has  a  sweet  and 
astringent  taste,  and  a  peculiar  but  inoffensive  smell,  and  will  take  a  fine  polish. 

When  chipped  logwood  is  for  some  time  exposed  to  the  air,  it  loses  a  portion  of  its 
dyeing  power.  Its  decoction  absorbs  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  then  acquires 
the  property  of  precipitating  with  gelatine,  which  it  had  not  before.  The  dry  extract 
of  logwood,  made  from  an  old  decoction,  affords  only  a  fugitive  colour. 

For  its  applications  in  dyeing,  see  Black  Dye  ;  Calico  Pbintino  ;  Dyeing  ;  Hai 
Dyeing,  &c 

Imports  of  Logwood. 


1863. 


Hayti  and  S.  Domingo  ... 
United  States:  North  Atlantic  ports  - 
Mexico  -.---- 
New  Granada  -  .  .  -  - 
British  West  India  Islands 
Belize  (Honduras)  -  .  .  . 
Other  parts       -        .        .        -        - 

Total 


Tons. 


3,554 
8,880 
1,148 

450 

16,573 

6,919 

880 


38,404 


Computed 
real  ? alue. 


£16,577 

63,924 

11,025 

4,971 

.  75,970 

36,021 

4,693 


213,181 


1864. 


Tons. 


2,245 
6,933 
1,750 

20,954 
8,675 
1,068 


41,625 


Computed 
real  value. 


£9,310 
49,434 
16,017 

85,978 

41,370 

5.134 


207,243 


LOOKING  GLASS.    See  Mirrors. 

IjOOM  {Mitier  a  tisser,  Fr.;  Weberstuhl,  Germ.)  is  the  ancient  and  well-known 
machine  for  weaving  cloth  by  the  decussation  of  a  series  of  parallel  threads,  which 
run  lengthwise,  called  the  warp  or  chain,  with  other  threads  thrown  transversely  with 
the  shuttle,  called  the  woof  or  weft.     See  Jacquard  Loom  and  Weayino. 

LUBRIC  ANTS.  Oleaginous  or  fatty  bodies  employed  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
the  friction  between  two  parts  of  a  machine  or  carriage. 

LUBRICATING  OIL.  This  name  has  recently  been  specially  given  to  an  oil  or 
grease  prepared  from  the  mineral  naphthas.  It  ought  to  have  a  specific  gravity 
varying  from  0*920  to  0*950,  and  to  possess  but  a  very  slight  odour.  Although  it 
contains  paraffine,  yet  it  ought  not  to  deposit  any  when  cooled  to  2^  centigrade. 

LUBRICATION.  The  lubrication  of  the  wheel  and  axle  of  railway  carriages  is 
effected  by  a  kind  of  soap :  a  combination  of  cocoa-nut  oil  or  palm-oil,  or  ordinary  fats, 
with  soda  being  the  "  grease  '*  with  which  the  boxes  are  filled.  The  heat  produced 
by  the  friction  melts  the  grease,  and  it  flows  out  upon  the  parts  in  motion  through  an 
opening  in  the  bottom  of  the  box.  Heavy  machinery,  such  as  pumping  engines, 
require  tenacious  bodies  as  their  lubricants,  while  the  finer  parts  must  be  carefully 
oiled  with  oils  as  free  as  possible  from  any  of  the  fatty  acids.  Spinning  machinery 
for  example,  must  be  lubricated  with  the  finest  oils,  or,  as  it  is  found  to  be  still  better, 
with  those  peculiar  hydro- carbon  compounds,  as  paraffine,  glycerine,  and  the  IsJsft^ 
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Tita  foUowiDK  U  t  timpla  and  efficacioiu  pUn  of  lubricating  the  Joint!  and  bn 
of  niBctiiDfry  bj  opilUrjf  attraclion,  ihe  invenlion  of  Edward  Woolwy,  Eaq.  :~ 
/ty.  IIMJ  reprewnu  a  tia  eop,  which  bu  ■  umiU  tin  tabe  J^  which  puw*  Ihi 
tlia  botloDi.  u  ibowD  bf 
Ihe  dotted  liDM.  Itmsj  f 
have  a  tin  cover  to  keep   ~ 


IHHIuui.  ma  luuwu  uj  ^mo  ilea 

dotted  liiMl.    Itmsj  r=^g  i,^:^,'  LI5S  i'^' 

e  a  tin  cover  to  keep  tT     ^  "^  ^ — n.  ^ 

>  the  cup,  tbe  one  end  I  11 


■mted  0  ^ 
thread  ii  dipped  into  the 
oil,  and  the  other  end 
paMed  through  the  tube. 
The  capillarj  attrac- 
tion cauiea  the  oil  to 
•Mcod  and  pan  over  Ihe 


aecordinfc  to  the  Icnglh 
of  the  thread  or  ita  thiek- 
nesa,  nmil  eier;  particle 
of  oil  is  drawn  over  bj 
thii  capillary  giphon. 
The  tufa«  ii  intended  to 
bo  put  into  the  bearings 
oTahafts.  &c.,  and  i>  made 
of  anj  aize  that  inaj  be 
«iah«d.  If  oil,  or  other 
liqaida,  ii  desired  (o  be 
dropped  upon  a  grind- 
Mone  or  other  aurface, 
thil  cup  cat  ' 


X 

it 


n 
II 


rroni  tlie  ceiling. 

Fig.  Ilsa  Itisfrequenilj  required  tostop  Ihe  capillarj  action  when  tbeinaehii 
IS  not  going;  and  this  has  been  elTccted  by  iDcan)  of  a  tightening  screw,  which  pa 
througli  a  screw  boss  in  the  cnver  of  the  cup,  and  presses  against  the  internal  ori 
of  the  lubi'.  pretenting  the  oil  from  passing. 

tig.  11S4.  As  when  these  screw  cujis  ore  used  upon  beams  of  engines  and  nioi 
bearings,  the  screw  is  apt  to,  be  lighieiied  b}  the  nioiion ;  and  alao,  a*  the  aci 
of  the  screw  is  uncertain,  from  the  workman  neglecting  to  screw  it  down  culBeieii 
it  answers  best  to  take  out  the  capillary  thread  wheo  the  lubrication  is  not  reqmi 
and  In  effect  this  easily,  a  tin  top  is  fixed  to  ibc  cup,  with  a  round  pipe  Boldered  Is 
this  pipe  baa  a  ilil  in  it,  like  a  peocil  c»se,  and  allows  *  bolt  a  to  allde  eaiilj. 
j!rj.  llSSlhe  boll  is  down  ;  in  jfy.  1IS6  the  bolt,  which  is  a  pieceof  brass  wire,  is  dn 
up,  and  thus  the  finning  of  the  oil  is  checked.  In^.  1156  il  will  be  ob««r*ed,  I 
the  boll  ia  kept  in  its  place  by  its  head  c,  resting  in  a  lateral  slit  in  the  pipe,  aa 
cannot  be  drawn  ant  on  acceuat  of  the  pin  b.  One  end  of  the  thread  ia  Eaateoei 
the  eye  hole  at  the  bottom  of  Ihe  bolt,  and  tlie  other  end  is  lied  to  a  aniali  wire  wl 
crosses  the  lower  orifice  of  the  lube  at  n.  and  which  is  abown  in  planjty.  1167. 

The  saving  hy  this  plan,  instead  of  pouring  oil  into  the  bearings,  is  2  galloM  i 
of  3.  while  the  bearings  are  belter  oiled. 

The  saving  in  labour  is  considerable  where  there  are  many  joints  to  keep  m 
three  or  four  times  a  day  ;  and  the  workman  does  not,  with  Ihia  apparatoa,  mn 
risk  of  l>eiti|C  caught  by  the  iDachinery.  To  tie  on  the  cotton  or  worsted  thread,  i 
a  long  thread  through  the  eye-hole  E  of  the  bolt,  and  then  draw  the  two  end*  throi 
the  luhe  by  a  fine  wire  wiih  a  hook  to  it,  one  end  on  one  side  of  the  croai  win 
and  the  other  end  on  the  other  side.  Then  put  the  cover  on,  and  the  bolt  in 
Jig,  1156  ;  when  by  drawing  Ihe  two  ends  of  the  thread,  and  t» 


iniDgi 


:act  length  required.     When  yon  wiah  tt 
tlie  lubricator,  Ibe  bolt  must  be  dropped  ai  in  fig,  j  | 


little  way  off,  wilhonl  breaking  the  thread,  and 
plenfsh  with  oil.     The  figurea  in  the  wondcnta  are  one  third  of  the  tail  use. 

LUCIFEit  MATCHER.     The  importance  of  this  manufacture  ha«  been  shown 
Ut.  Tomlinson  in  a  commanication  made  by  that  gentleman  to  the  joonwl  of 
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"  It  baa  betn  etlimalciJ,"  he  Myg,  "  that  the  Engliih  and  French  manufacturer* 
of  phosphoriu  are  noir  producing  al  the  rate  of  31)0,000  Ibi.  of  common  phosphomi 
per  anaum,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  is  conmmed  in  making  lucifer  malchea.  In 
compounding  the  emulsion  for  lipping  the  mstches,  the  German  macubclurerg  make 
three  pounds  of  phosphonu  gnffice  for  five  or  six  millions  of  matches.  If  we  Eiippose 
only  one  half  of  the  French  and  English  annual  product  of  phoipbonu  In  be  em- 
ployed in  making  matches,  this  will  give  us  S 30,000,000.000  of  matches  M  the  annual 
product  consequent  on  the  consumption  of  one  half  of  the  French  and  English  phos- 
phorus. We  need  not  iuppoae  this  to  be  an  exaggerated  slalemenl,  when  we  consider 
the  daily  product  of  some  of  our  match  manufaclDrics.  I  lately  bad  occasion  to  de- 
scribe the  processes  of  a  London  ftclory,  which  produces  2,500.000  matobei  daily. 
For  this  purpose,  14  3-Inch  plonks  are  cut  up  ;  each  plank  produce*  30  blocks  i  each 
block,  of  (he  dimension*  of  11  inches  long,  4j  inches  wide,  and  3  inches  thick,  pro- 
duces lUO  sliceg,  each  slice  31  splints,  each  splint  2  matcbea:  thul  we  have  — 
U  >  30  >  100  K  31  X  9i- 2.604,000  matches  as  the  day's  work  of  a  single  factory  in 
Ixjndon.  At  Messrs.  Diion'*  factory  near  Manchester,  from  6,000.000  to  9.000,000 
of  matches  are  produced  daily." — Tomlinion. 

For  (be  rapid  manufacture  of  tbe  wooden  splints  for  lucifer  matches,  a  patent  was 
obtained  by  Mr.  Renben  Partridge,  in  March,  1B4S.  He  employs  a  perforated 
metallic  plate,  having  a  steel  face,  strengthened  by  a  bell  metal  back  ;  te«  J!jr>.  1156. 
1159.   Tbe  size  of  the  perfbrationi  most  depend  on  that  of  the  desired  ■pluits,bst  Ibey 


mint  be  u  dow  together  as  possible,  ihat  there  may  be  a  rery  small  blank  (pace  be- 
tween them,  otherwise  the  plate  wotdd  afford  too  great  resiilaDce  to  the  passage  of  the 
wood.  By  this  construction,  tbe  whole  area  of  the  block  of  wood  may  be  com- 
pressed laterally  into  the  coontenunk  openings,  and  forced  throngh  the  holes,  which 
are  sligfatly  countersunk  to  favour  tbe  entrance  and  separation  of  tbe  wooden  fibre*. 
Fig.  1 1 58  repre*«its  the  fkce  of  one  of  these  plate*  I  and  j&)>.  1159  is  a  rectangular  section 
through  the  plate.  A  conyenient  size  of  plate  is  three  inches  broad,  six  inches  ItKig, 
and  one  thiok.  The  node  of  pres^ngis  by  fixing  the  back  of  the  plate  against  a  firm 
resisting  block  or  bearing,  haying  an  aperture  equal  to  the  area  of  the  perforations 
in  the  plate,  and  then  placing  the  end  of  the  pieee  or  pieces  of  wood  in  the  direction 
of  the  grain  agaiiut  the  fitee  of  the  plate  withm  the  area  of  the  perforated  portion.  A 
plnnger  or  lerer  or  other  miitable  mechanical  agent  being  then  applied  to  tbs  back  or 
reTerse  end  of  tbe  piece  of  wood,  it  may  be  tbrced  ihraog h  the  perfbrations  in  the  plate, 
being  first  split  as  it  adrance*  by  the  cntting  edges  of  tbe  holes,  and  afterwards  com- 
pressed and  driven  tbroagb  the  perforations  in  the  plate,  coming  out  on  tbe  opposite 
nde  or  back  of  tbe  plate  In  the  ftirai  of  a  multitude  of  distinct  splints,  agreeably  to  the 
shape*  and  dimeniionB  of  the  perforation*. — Naelon't  Jmimal,  C  3.  vol,  ziii.  S68. 

man^^aet1m  of  LuciJWi. — The  firil  stage  in  the  manDfactnre  of  lucifen  i*  the 
CtlRiDg  tbe  wood,  which  i*  done,  according  to  the  extent  of  tbe  man  nfactory.  either  by 
hand  or  by  machinery.  This,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  process  of  counting  and  placing 
(he  matches  in  ftamea,  is  in  itself  necessarily  free  fhmi  any  incQU*eaiiixvc«  >k  v<& 
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eoDtequencM  i  nor  doea  it  appear  thai  tlie  tbird  itage,  which  conaista  of  meldnj 

■iilphur  >nd  dlppinit  the  hejds  of  the  matchei  in  it,  produces  any  iDCODTeQv 
Tbe  fiiunh.  fifih.  Eixth,  and  teTcnth  giages  c^ompriae  the  grinding,  mullering,  and 
idg  of  the  eiploaiie  componDdi  the  process  of  dipping  (he  malchea  in  it,  the  com 
and  boxing.  The  dipping,  counting,  and  pacliing.  appear  to  be,  according  to  Mr.  < 
the  only  depsrtmeat*  in  which  the  workpeople  are  in  any  wa;  afiected  with  pet 
eomplainU  ;  we  would  eTea  limit  (he  appearance  of  the  jaw  diieaae  to  those  engag 
dipping ;  at  least  all  that  we  have  eiamiaed  on  the  subject  wer«  unaninioaa  aa  to  tb 
that  dipperaonlj  were  attacked.  There  is  a  certain  degree  of  aecrecy  otaerved  rel 
In  the  proponiani  of  the  cnmposition  ;  lud  the  mixtttre  of  the  nuiteriala  ia  | 
rallj  performed  by  the  proprietor  of  the  manufactory,  or  by  a  confidealial  work 
Cbloraie  of  potash  ii  considered  an  enential  ingredient  in  England  ;  bat  in  the  a 
Ihclorie*  at  Niimberg  it  hai  not  been  employed  fur  b  number  of  ^eara,  as  it>  eipl 
propertie*  mnch  enda  igered  the  safety  of  the  buildings  and  the  hmba  of  the  work 

The  composition  used  in  Siimberg  consists  of  one-third  of  phoapfaorus,  of 
arabic  (which  is  eschewed  by  English  maunfaclurers  on  account  of  its  hygrom 
properly),  of  water,  and  of  colouring  matter,  for  which  either  minium  or  Pruaaian 
IB  employed.  If  ignition  be  required  without  H  Same,  the  quantity  of  phoaphiii 
dimioiahed,  or  nitrate  of  lead  is  added.  The  mixing  ia  conducted  in  a  water-balh ; 
during  this  process,  and  as  long  aa  the  phosphorus  is  being  ground  or  ''mullc: 
copious  futaea  are  eTolved.  The  dipping  is  performed  in  the  following  manner  !  — 
melted  compoaition  ia  spread  upon  a  board  ooiered  with  cloth  or  leatht^r,  and  the  w 
man  dips  the  two  enda  of  the  instchrs  alteriiauly  that  are  fixed  in  the  frame  ;  an 
this  ia  done  with  great  rapidity,  the  disenga^ment  of  fumes  is  very  conaidemble, 
the  more  liable  to  W  injurious,  as  they  ate  evolved  in  a  very  conceutrated  form  i 
to  the  face  of  Ibe  workoian.  This  depanment  is  generally  left  lo  a  single  workn 
and  the  average  number  that  be  can  dip  in  an  hour,  supposing  each  ft-ame  to  hold  3 
ninlcheii,  would  be  1.000,000. 

As  the  matches  ha*e  been  dipped,  they  require  to  he  dried.  This  is  ^-nei 
done  in  the  room  in  which  the  former  process  is  carried  on  ;  and  as  a  temperatni 
from  B0°  lo  90^  Fahr.  is  necessary,  the  greatest  quanlily  of  fumes  is  evolved  at 
stage.  When  the  matches  are  dried,  the  frames  arc  removed  from  the  drying  n 
and  the  lueifers  are  now  ready  lo  he  eounled  oat  into  boxes.  As  this  ia  done  ' 
great  rapidity,  they  ft^quenlly  take  fire,  and,  although  instantly  eilioguiabed  in 
aawdnat  or  the  water  which  ia  at  hand,  the  occurrence  gives  >ise  to  an  additional 
freqUfDt  evolution  offumea. 

According  to  Dr.  R.  Boettger,  in  Annaltn  dtr  Chemit  und  Pktrmacit,  toL  i 
p.  331,  the  best  composition  for  lucifer  matches  is 

Phosphorus  -        •        -    4  parts         |         Red  ochre,  or  red  lead    S  part* 
Nitre  -        -         -        -  10    „  Smalt         -        -       -    2     „ 

Fine  glue     -        •        -     6    „  | 

Convert  the  glue  with  a  little  water  by  a  gentle  beat  into  a  smooth  ieUy,  pot  it  in 
slightly  warm  porcelain  mortar  to  liquefy  ;  ruh  the  phosphoms  down  throngh  this  g 
tine  Btatempcratnre  of  about  U0°  or  ISO"  Fahr.  i  add  the  nitre,  then  the  r«d  pow 
and  lastly  (be  small,  till  the  whole  forma  a  □uiform  paste.  To  make  «riting-pi 
matches,  which  burn  with  a  bright  flame  and  diffuse  an  agreeable  odour,  moisten  ■ 
side  of  the  paper  with  tincture  of  benzoin,  dry  ii,  cut  it  into  slips,  and  smear  oni 
their  enda  with  a  lillle  of  the  above  paste  by  means  of  a  hair  penciL  On  rubbing 
said  end  sth-r  It  ia  dry  against  a  rough  surface  the  paper  will  take  Sre,  witfaoot 
intervention  of  sulphur. 

To  form  lucifer  wood  matches,  that  act  without  sulphur,  meh  in  a  flat-bo(toi 
tin  pan  as  much  white  wax  as  will  stand  one-tenth  of  an  inch  deep ;  take  a  bnndli 
wooden  matches  free  from  resin,  nib  their  ends  againsta  red-hot  iron  plate  till  ibe  w 
be  slightly  chaired  i  dip  them  now  in  the  melted  wax  for*  moment,  shake  Ibem  i 
on  taking  them  ant,  and  finally  dip  them  separately  in  the  above  viscid  {Male.  Wl 
dry,  they  will  kindle  readily  by  friction. 

A  •'  Safetg  Lvciftr  Match."  aa  it  is  called,  has  been  mannbctnred  in  Sweden  i 
by  Bottger  in  Germany.  A  patent  was  obtained  in  this  country  hy  Measra.  Bn 
and  May,  for  this  match.  Its  peculiarity  consists  in  the  division  irf'the  combnati 
ingredients  of  the  lucifer  between  the  match  and  the  friction  paper.  In  the  onlia, 
lucifer.  the  phosphoms,  sulphur,  and  chlorate  of  potash  or  niire,  are  all  togetber 
the  match,  which  ignites  when  rubbed  againat  any  rough  substance.  In  the  Sved 
matches  these  materiala  are  ao  divided  thai  the  phoaphorns  ia  placed  on  tha  an 
paper,  whilst  Ihe  sulphur  and  a  minimum  amount  of  chlorate  or  nitrata  of  potid 
placed  on  the  match.     In  virtue  of  this  arrangement  it  isonly  when  the  pbonborf 


aand-paper  and  the  sulphurised  match  come  in  c 
[   ignition  occoi*.    Neither  match  nor  sand-paper, 
"    'in  against  a  rough  aarfiice. 


nglj,  takes  fire   by  atodei 
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The  composition  of  lacifer  matches  varies  greatly,  as  it  regards  the  proportions  of 
the  materials  employed.  In  principle  they  are,  however,  as  we  have  described  them 
above ;  everything  depending  on  the  ignition  of  the  phosphorus,  and  the  perfection  of  a 
lacifer  match  is  in  tipping  the  match  with  a  composition  which  will  ignite  quietly  apon 
attrition  against  any  rough  surface,  but  which  is  not  liable  to  ignition  by  such  pres- 
sure as  it  may  be  subjected  to  under  the  ordinary  condition  of  keeping  in  closed  boxes. 

The  preparation  of  lucifer  matches  has  been  attended  with  much  human  suffering. 
Every  person  engaged  in  a  factory  of  this  kind  is  more  or  less  exposed  to  the  fumes 
of  phosphorus,  and  this  exposure  produces  a  disease  which  has  been  thus  described  by 
Mr.  Harrison,  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science, — "  This  disease,"  he  says, 
^*  is  of  so  insidious  a  nature  that  it  is  at  first  supposed  to  be  common  toothache,  and  a 
most  serious  disease  of  the  jaw  is  produced  before  the  patient  is  fully  aware  of  his  con- 
dition. The  disease  gradually  creeps  on,  until  the  sufferer  becomes  a  miserable  and 
loathsome  object,  spending  the  best  period  of  his  life  in  the  wards  of  a  public  hospital. 
Many  patients  have  died  of  the  disease  ;  many,  unable  to  open  their  jaws,  have  lingered 
with  carious  and  necrosed  bones ;  others  have  suffered  dreadful  mutilations  from 
surgical  operations,  considering  themselves  happy  to  escape  with  the  loss  of  the  greater 
portion  of  the  lower  jaw.** 

By  the  introduction  of  an  amorphous  phosphorus  discovered  by  M.  Schrotter,  which 
is  in  nearly  all  respects  unlike  the  ordinary  phosphorus,  but  which  answers  exceed- 
ingly well  for  the  manufacture  of  lucifer  matches,  this  disease  is  prevented,  the  manu- 
factory is  rendered  more  healthy,  and  the  boxes  of  matches  themselves  less  dangerous. 

Lucifer  matches  are  now  manufactured  without  sulphur.  Letchford  employs  paraffine 
or  paraffine  oil  for  saturating  the  wood,  these  ignite  rapidly,  and  bum  regularly  with 
little  or  no  smell.  Notice  and  approbation  are  due  to  the  persevering  efforts  which 
have  been  made  to  produce  friction  matches,  containing  neither  ordinary  nor  amor- 
phous phosphorus.  Wiederhold  has  proved  that  lucifer  matches  of  good  quality  may 
be  made  with  chlorate  of  potassium  and  hyposulphite  of  lead ;  a  result  which  may 
prove  most  valuable,  should  experience  show  it  to  be  attainable  on  the  industriid 
scale.    See  PHosrHORUS. 

Imports  of  Lucifer  Matches. 
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LUMACHELLE,  or  Fire  Marble.  This  is  a  dark  brown  shelly  marble,  haviDg 
brilliant  fire  or  chatoyant  reflections  from  within.  —  See  Marble. 

LUNAR  CAUSTIC.  A  name  for  nitrate  of  silver,  when  fused  and  run  into 
cylindrical  moulds. 

LUPININE,  is  a  substance  of  a  gummy  appearance,  so  named  by  M.  CussoUy 
because  it  was  obtained  from  Lupines. — C.  G.  W. 

LUPULINE,  from  Humulua  Lupulus;  is  the  peculiar  bitter  aromatic  principle  of 
the  hop.     See  Beer. 

LUSTRING,  sometimes  spelled  and  pronounced  Lutestring ;  a  peculiar  shining  silk. 

LUTE  (from  lutunit  clay  ;  Lut^  Fr.;  Kitte^  Beschldge,  Grerm.)  is  a  pasty  or  loamy 
matter  employed  to  close  the  joints  of  chemical  apparatus,  or  to  coat  their  surfaces,  and 
protect  them  from  the  direct  action  of  flame.  Lutes  differ  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  vapours  which  they  are  destined  to  confine,  and  the  degree  of  heat  which  they  are 
to  be  exposed  to. 

1.  Lute  of  linseed  meal,  made  into  a  soft  plastic  dough  with  water,  and  immediately 
applied  pretty  thick  to  junctions  of  glass,  or  stone-ware,  makes  them  perfectly  tight, 
hardens  speedily,  resists  acid  and  ammoniacal  vapours,  as  also  a  moderate  degree  of 
heat.  It  becomes  stronger  when  the  meal  is  kneaded  with  milk,  lime-water,  or  solu- 
tion of  glue,  and  is  the  best  lute  for  fluo-silicic  acid. 

2.  Lute  of  thick  gum- water,  kneaded  with  clay,  and  iron  filings,  serves  well  for  per- 
manent junctions,  as  it  becomes  extremely  solid. 

3.  By  softening  in  water  a  piece  of  thick  brown-paper,  kneading  it,  first  with  rye- 
flour  paste,  and  then  with  some  potter's  clay,  till  it  acquire  the  proper  consistence,  a 
lute  is  formed  which  does  not  readily  crack  or  scale  off. 
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4.  Late,  consisting  of  a  strong  solution  of  glae  kneaded  into  a  dough  with  new 
slaked  lime,  is  a  powerful  cement,  and  with  the  addition  of  white  of  egg  forms  the 
lut  (Pane;  —  a  composition  adapted  to  mend  broken  vessels  of  porcelain  and  stone-ware. 

5.  Skim-milk  cheese,  boiled  for  some  time  in  water,  and  then  triturated  into  paste 
with  fresh-slaked  lime,  forms  also  a  good  lute. 

6.  Calcined  gypsum,  diffused  through  milk,  solution  of  glue,  or  starch,  is  a  Taloable 
late  in  many  cases. 

7.  A  lute  made  with  linseed,  melted  caoutchouc,  and  pipe-clay,  incorporated  into  a 
smooth  dough,  may  be  kept  long  soft  when  covered  in  a  cellar,  and  serves  admiral^Iy 
to  confine  acid  vapours.  As  it  does  not  harden,  it  may  therefore  be  applied  and  taken 
off  as  often  as  we  please. 

8.  Caoutchouc  itself,  after  being  melted  in  a  spoon,  may  be  advantageously  used  for 
securing  joints  against  chlorine  and  acid  vapours,  in  emergencies  when  nothing  else 
would  be  effectual,  or  we  may  use  1  part  of  caoutchouc  dissolved  in  two  parts  of  hot 
linseed-oil,  and  worked  up  with  pipe-clay  (3  parts)  into  a  plastic  mass.  It  bears  the 
heat  at  which  sulphuric  acid  boils. 

9.  The  best  lute  for  joining  crucibles  inverted  into  each  other,  is  a  doueh  made  with 
a  mixture  of  fresh  fire-clay,  and  ground  fire-bricks,  worked  with  water.  That  cement, 
if  made  with  solution  of  borax,  answers  still  better,  upon  some  occasions,  as  it  becomes 
a  compact  vitreous  mass  in  the  fire. 

LUTEOLINE,  is  the  colouring  principle  of  the  weld  (Eeaeda  luteoia\  a  slender 
plant  growing  to  the  height  of  about  three  feet,  and  cultivated  for  the  use  of  dyers. 
When  ripe  it  is  cut  and  dried. 

Chevreui  was  the  first  to  separate  the  Uteoline ;  it  is  extracted  from  the  weld  by 
boiling  water,  and  when  this  solution  is  concentrated  and  allowed  to  cool,  the 
luteoline  separates ;  it  is  then  collected,  dried,  and  submitted  to  sublimation,  when 
it  is  condensed  in  yellow  needles. 

It  is  valued  for  its  durability,  and  is  used  as  a  yellow  dye,  on  cottons  principally, 
and  also  on  silks,  but  is  little  used  at  present.  It  was  formerly  used  by  paper-hanging? 
manufacturers,  to  form  a  yellow  pigment,  but  has  been  entirely  superseded  for  that 
purpose,  by  quercitron  bark  and  Persian  berries.  It  unites  with  acids  and  alkalies,  the 
former  making  the  colour  paler,  and  the  latter  heightening  the  colour.  The  compound 
which  it  forms  with  potash  is  of  a  golden  colour,  becoming  greenish  when  exposed  to 
the  air,  by  absorption  of  oxygen,  and  at  length  becomes  red. 

It  forms  yellow  compounds  with  alum,  protochloride  of  tin,  and  acetate  of  lead  ; 
with  the  salts  of  iron  it  produces  a  blackish  grey  precipitate,  and  with  sulphate  of 
copper  a  greenish  brown  precipitate. 

It  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  sparingly  so  in  water H.  K.  B. 

LUTIDINE,  C"H»N.  A  volatile  nitryle  base,  discovered  by  Anderson  in 
bone  oiL  It  has  also  been  found  iu  shale  naphtha,  coal  naphtha,  and  in  crude 
chinoline.  —  C.  G.  W. 

LYCOPODIUM  CLAVATUM.  The  seeds  of  the  lycopodium  ripen  in  Sep- 
tember.  They  are  employed,  on  account  of  their  great  combustibility,  in  theatres  to 
imitate  the  sudden  flash  of  lightning,  by  throwing  a  quantity  of  them  from  a  powder 
pufi^  or  bellows,  across  the  flame  of  a  candle. 

LYDIAN  STONE,  Touchstone^  or  Basanite.  A  flinty  variety  of  jasper,  used  on 
account  of  its  hardness,  fine  texture,  and  velvet  black  colour,  for  trying  the  purity  of 
the  precious  metals.  The  amount  of  alloy  is  indicated  by  the  colour  left  on  the  stone 
after  the  metal  has  been  rubbed  across  it 

LTNX. — An  animal  producing  a  favourite  fur  of  a  greyish  white,  with  dark  spots. 
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THE  progress  of  science  and  general  knowledge  during  the  twenty-four  years  which 
have  empsed  since  the  pubUcation  of  the  first  edition  of  The  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art,  has  made  it  impracticable  any  longer  to  render  that  work  a  fit 
representatiYe  of  existing  knowledge,  by  mere  corrections  and  supplements.  It  has, 
therefore,  been  considered  adYisabie  to  re-write  or  re-edit  it  throughout,  and  thus 
to  make  it  an  entirely  new  work.  It  was  the  original  plan  of  the  Editor  to  associate 
with  himself  writers  of  admitted  competence  in  the  Yarious  subjects  treated  of  in  the 
work,  and  the  same  system  has  been  followed  in  the  new  edition  now  in  course  of 
publication.  It  is  belicYed  that  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  haYC  contributed  to 
this  new  edition  form  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  Editors'  efibrts  to  render  this 
work  a  trustworthy  source  of  information  haYe  in  no  way  relaxed,  and  that  the  book 
may  therefore  be  consulted  with  confidence  by  all  who  wish  to  make  themselYes 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  each  particular  science,  with  the  details  and  history 
of  many,  and  with  tne  mam  facts  of  the  multifarious  subjects  with  which  it  is  neces- 
sary, at  the  present  day,  for  all  intelligent  persons  to  haYe  some  acquaintance. 

The  plan  of  the  fourth  edition  difi'ers  slightly  firom  that  of  the  former  ones,  but  it 
is  more  in  accordance  with  the  idea  on  which  the  Dictionary  was  originally  planned, 
and  which  was  expressed  in  the  name  at  first  designed  for  the  work.  The  intention 
of  Uie  Editor  was  to  call  it  a  *  Dictionary  of  Scientific  Terms,'  and  to  limit  its  con- 
tents to  a  brief  explanation  of  an  exhaustiYe  list  of  Scientific  words ;  but  after  mature 
consideration  it  was  thought  desirable,  in  carrying  the  design  into  execution,  to  limit 
the  number  of  words  included  in  the  Dictionary,  and  by  extending  the  length  of  par- 
ticular articles  to  make  it  a  readable  book,  rather  than  a  mere  work  of  reference.  In 
the  present  edition  it  has  been  the  object  of  the  Editors,  while  retaining  the  readable 
character  of  the  work,  to  diminish  the  extreme  length  of  some  of  the  iffticles,  and  to 
increase  their  number ;  but  the  total  quantity  of  matter  contained  in  the  New  Edition 
is  considerably  increased.  It  has  been  found  that,  in  many  branches  of  Science,  and 
especially  in  Mathematics,  Physics,  G^logy,  Mineralogy,  and  Botany,  the  omission 
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of  terms  now  in  common  use,  which  are  requisite  for  students  mod  coUecton,  Kot* 
what  lessened  tlic  utility  of  the  work.  A  large  number  of  new  article*  hare  thmvxi 
been  added  in  the  present  edition,  and  the  whole  haa  been  brought,  as  closclr  s* 
positiblts  up  to  tlio  present  time.  It  is  not  pretended,  and  indeed  it  would  be  is* 
possible,  to  include  all  the  t«rms  employed  in  any  branch  of  acience,  but  it  is  bebc^ 
that  the  omissions  are  few  and  unimportant,  and  that,  prmcticallj,  a  aufBcient  nuxbtf 
are  included  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  general  reader  and  the  non-pro(rt«:>:cjl 
student.  The  progress  of  historical  criticism,  and  of  the  Soiences  of  Com|Mntri! 
Philology  and  Mythology,  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  re-write  the  articles  wUa 
treated  of  these  subjects,  and  to  add  many  new  onea.  In  aaaigning  deriTstioni,  '1* 
Editors  hare  sought  chiefly  to  avoid  guess-work ;  but  the  principlea  whi:k  hsrt 
guided  them  in  this  part  of  their  task  are  given  in  detail  in  the  general  preface  tcr^ 
work. 

A  larger  and  more  legible  type  has  been  adopted  than  that  of  the  previous  edirlc-c;; 
but  although  the  size  of  the  work  has  been  thereby,  and  by  the  large  accretion  of  v^ 
matter,  extended  to  throe  volumes,  the  price  is  not  increased. 
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